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THE 


POETICAL    WORKS 


ROBERT     SOUTHEY 


PREFACE 


At  the  age  of  sixty-three  I  have  undertaken 
to  collect  and  edite  my  Poetical  Works,  with 
the  last  corrections  that  I  can  expect  to  bestow 
upon  them.  They  have  obtained  a  reputation 
equal  to  my  wishes ;  and  I  have  this  ground  for 
hoping  it  may  not  be  deemed  hereafter  more  than 
commensurate  with  their  deserts,  that  it  has  been 
gained  without  ever  accommodating  myself  to 
the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  times.  Thus  to  collect 
and  revise  them  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  that 
part  of  the  Public  by  whom  they  have  been 
auspiciously  received,  and  to  those  who  will  take 
a  lively  concern  in  my  good  name  when  I  shall 
have  departed. 

The  arrangement  was  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  this  the  order  wherein  the  respective 
poems  were  written  has  been  observed,  so  far  as 
was  compatible  with  a  convenient  classification. 
Such  order  is  useful  to  those  who  read  critjcally, 
and  desire  to  trace  the  progress  of  an  author's 
mind  in  his  writings;  and  by  affixmg  dates  to 
the  minor  pieces,  under  whatever  head  they  are 
disposed,  the  object  is  sufficiently  attained. 

Next  came  the  question  of  correction.  There 
was  no  difficulty  with  those  poems  which  were 
composed  after  the  author  had  acquired  his  art,  (so 
far  as  he  has  acquired  it,)  and  after  his  opinions 
were  matured.  It  was  only  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  risk  there  must  ever  be  of  injuring  a 
poem  by  verbal  alterations  made  long  after  it  was 
written ;  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  impossible  to 
recall  the  precise  train  of  thought  in  which  any 
passage  was  conceived,  and  the  considerations 
upon  which  not  the  single  verse  alone,  but  the 
whole  sentence,  or  paragraph,  had  been  con- 
structed :  but  with  regard  to  more  important 
changes,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  introducing 
any  discrepance  in  style.  With  juvenile  pieces 
the  case  is  different.  From  these  the  faults  of 
diction  have  been  weeded,  wherever  it  could  be 
done  without  more  trouble  than  the  composition 
originally   cost,    and   than   the    piece    itself    was 


worth.  But  inherent  faults  of  conception  and 
structure  are  incurable ;  and  it  would  have  been 
mere  waste  of  time  to  recompose  what  it  was  im- 
possible otherwise  to  amend. 

If  these  poems  had  been  now  for  the  first  time 
to  be  made  public,  there  are  some  among  them 
which,  instead  of  being  committed  to  the  press, 
would  have  been  consigned  to  the  flames ;  not  for 
any  disgrace  which  could  be  reflected  upon  me 
by  the  crude  compositions  of  my  youth,  nor  for 
any  harm  which  they  could  possibly  do  the  reader, 
but  merely  that  they  might  not  cumber  the  col- 
lection. Hut  "  7iescit  roz  missa  Tcverti,"  Pirated 
editions  would  hold  out  as  a  recommendation, 
that  they  contained  what  I  had  chosen  to  sup- 
press, and  thus  it  becomes  prudent,  and  therefore 
proper,  that  such  pieces  should  be  retained. 

It  has  ever  been  a  rule  with  me  when  I  have 
imitated  a  passage,  or  borrowed  an  expression,  to 
acknowledge  the  specific  obligation.  Upon  the 
present  occasion  it  behoves  me  to  state  the  more 
general  and  therefore  more  important  obligations 
wliich  I  am  conscious  of  owing  either  to  my  pred- 
ecessors or  my  contemporaries. 

My  first  attempts  in  verse  were  much  too  early 
to  be  imitative  ;  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
my  way,  when  very  young,  into  the  right  path. 
I  read  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered"  and  the  "Or- 
lando Furioso,  "  again  and  again,  in  Hoole's  trans- 
lations ;  it  was  for  tiie  sake  of  their  stories  that  I 
perused  and  re-perused  these  poems  with  ever- 
new  delight;  and  by  bringing  them  thus  within 
my  reach  in  boyhood,  the  translator  rendered  me 
a  service  which,  when  I  look  back  upon  my  in- 
tellectual life,  I  cannot  estimate  too  highly.  I 
owe  him  much  also  for  his  notes,  not  only  for  the 
information  concerning  other  Italian  romances 
wiiich  they  imparted,  but  also  for  introducing  me 
to  Spenser;  —  how  early,  an  incident  which  I 
well  remember  may  show.  Going  with  a  relation 
into  Bull's  circulating  library  at  Bath,  (an  excel- 
lent one  for  those  days,)  and  asking  whetiier  they 
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had  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  the  person  who  managed 
the  shop  said,  "  Yes,  they  had  it,  but  it  was  in 
obsolete  language,  and  tlie  young  gentleman 
would  not  understand  it."  But  I,  who  had 
learned  all  I  then  knew  of  the  history  of  England 
from  Shakespear,  and  who  had  moreover  read 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  found  no  difficulty  in 
Spenser's  English,  and  felt  in  the  beauty  of  his 
versification  a  charm  in  poetry  of  which  I  had 
never  been  fully  sensible  before.  From  that  time 
1  took  Spenser  for  my  master.  I  drank  also  be- 
times of  Chaucer's  well.  The  taste  which  had 
been  acquired  in  that  school  was  confirmed  by 
Percy's  "Reliques"  and  Warton's  "History  of 
English  Poetry;"  and  a  little  later  by  Homer 
and  the  Bible.  It  was  not  likely  to  be  corrupted 
afterwards. 

My  school-boy  verses  savored  of  Gray,  Mason, 
and  my  predecessor  Warton ;  and  in  the  best  of 
my  juvenile  pieces  it  may  be  seen  how  much  the 
writer's  mind  had  been  imbued  by  Akenside.  I 
am  conscious  also  of  having  derived  much  benefit 
at  one  time  from  Cowper,  and  more  from  Bowles ; 
for  wliich,  and  for  the  del^ht  which  his  poems 
gave  me  at  an  age  when  we  are  most  susceptible 
of  such  delight,  my  good  friend  at  Bremhill,  to 
wliom  I  was  then  and  long  afterwards  personally 
unknown,  will  allow  me  to  make  this  grateful  and 
cordial  acknowledgment. 

My  obligation  to  Dr.  Sayers  is  of  a  different 
kind.  Every  one  who  has  an  ear  for  metre  and  a 
lieart  for  poetry,  must  have  felt  how  perfectly  the 
metre  of  Collins's  "Ode  to  Evening"  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  imagery  and  the  feeling.  None 
of  the  experiments  which  were  made  of  other 
unrhymed  stanzas  proved  successful.  They  were 
either  in  strongly-marked  and  well-known 
measures,  which  unavoidably  led  the  reader  to 
expect  rhyme,  and  consequently  balked  him 
v;hen  he  looked  for  it ;  or  they  were  in  stanzas 
as  cumbrous  as  they  were  ill  constructed.  Dr. 
Sayers  went  upon  a  different  principle,  and  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  I  read  his  "  Dramatic  Sketches 
of  Northern  Mythology  "  when  they  were  first 
published,  and  convinced  myself,  when  1  had 
acquired  some  skill  in  versification,  that  the  kind 
of  verse  in  which  his  choruses  were  composed  was 
not  less  applicable  to  narration  than  to  lyrical 
poetry.  Soon  after  I  had  begun  the  Arabian 
romance,  for  which  this  measure  seemed  the  most 
appropriate  vehicle,  "  Gebir  "  fell  into  my  hands  ; 
and  my  verse  was  greatly  improved  by  it,  both 
in  vividness  and  strength.  Several  years  elapsed 
before  I  knew  that  Walter  Landor  was  the  author, 
and  more  before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
the  person  to  whom  I  felt  myself  thus  behDlden. 
The  days  which  I  have  passed  with  him  in  the 
Vale  of  Ewias.  at  Como,  and  lastly  in  tlie  neigh- 


borhood of  Bristol,  are  some  of  those  which  have 
left  with  me  "a  joy  for  memory." 

1  have  thus  acknowledged  all  the  specific  obli- 
gations to  my  elders  or  contemporaries  in  the  art, 
of  which  1  am  distinctly  conscious.  The  advan- 
tages arising  from  intimate  intercourse  witli  those 
who  were  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  cannot  be  in 
like  manner  specified,  because  in  their  nature  they 
are  imperceptible ;  but  of  such  advantages  no  man 
has  ever  possessed  more  or  greater,  than  at  differ- 
ent times  it  has  been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  Personal 
attachment  first,  and  family  circumstances  after- 
wards, connected  me  long  and  closely  with  Mr. 
Coleridge ;  and  three-and-thirty  years  have  rati- 
fied a  friendship  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which  we 
believe  will  not  terminate  with  this  life,  and 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  know  will  be  con- 
tinued and  cherished  as  an  heir-loom  by  those  who 
are  dearest  to  us  both. 

When  I  add,  what  has  been  the  greatest  of  all 
advantages,  that  I  have  passed  more  than  half  my 
life  in  retirement,  conversing  with  books  rather 
than  men,  constantly  and  unweariably  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits,  communing  with  my  own  heart, 
and  taking  that  course  which,  upon  mature  con- 
sideration, seemed  best  to  myself,  I  have  said  every 
thing  necessary  to  account  for  the  characteristics 
of  my  poetry,  whatever  they  may  be. 

It  was  in  a  mood  resembling  in  no  slight  degree 
that  wherewith  a  person  in  sound  health,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  makes  his  will  and  sets  his 
worldly  affairs  in  order,  that  I  entered  upon  the 
serious  task  of  arranging  and  revising  the  whole 
of  my  poetical  works.  What,  indeed,  was  it  but 
to  bring  in  review  before  me  the  dreams  and  as- 
pirations of  my  youth,  and  the  feelings  whereto  1 
had  given  that  free  utterance  which  by  the  usages 
of  this  world  is  permitted  to  us  in  poetry,  and  in 
poetry  alone  ?  Of  the  smaller  pieces  in  this  col- 
lection there  is  scarcely  one  concerning  wliich  1 
cannot  vividly  call  to  mind  when  and  where  it  was 
composed.  1  have  perfect  recollection  of  the  spots 
where  many,  not  of  the  scenes  only,  but  of  the 
images  which  I  have  described  from  nature,  were 
observed  and  noted.  And  how  wftuld  it  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  forget  the  interest  taken  in  these 
poems,  especially  the  longer  and  more  ambitious 
works,  by  those  persons  nearest  and  dearest  to  me 
then,  who  witnessed  their  growth  and  completion  ? 
Well  may  it  be  called  a  serious  task  thus  to  resus- 
citate the  past!  But,  serious  though  it  be,  it  is  not 
painful  to  one  who  knows  that  the  end  of  his 
journey  cannot  be  far  distant,  and,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  looks  on  to  its  termination  with  sure  and 
certain  hope. 

Keswick,  lOUi  May,  1837. 
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PREFACE  TO  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Early  in  July,  1793, 1  happened  to  fall  in  con- 
versation, at  Oxford,  with  an  old  schoolfellow  upon 
the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  and  it  then  struck  me  as 
being  singularly  well  adapted  for  a  poem.  The 
long  vacation  commenced  immediately  afterwards. 
As  soon  as  I  reached  home  I  formed  the  outline 
of  a  plan,  and  wrote  about  three  hundred  lines. 
The  remainder  of  the  month  was  passed  in  trav- 
elling ;  and  I  was  too  much  engaged  in  new  scenes 
and  circumstances  to  proceed,  even  in  thought, 
with  what  had  been  broken  off.  In  August  I 
went  to  visit  my  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Grosvenor 
Bedford,  who,  at  that  time,  resided  with  his  pa- 
rents at  Brixton  Causeway,  about  four  miles  on 
tlie  Surrey  side  of  the  metropolis.  There,  the  day 
after  completing  my  nineteenth  year,  I  resumed 
the  undertaking,  and  there,  in  six  weeks  from  that 
day,  finished  what  I  called  an  Epic  Poem  in  twelve 
books. 

My  progress  would  not  have  been  so  rapid  had 
it  not  been  for  the  opportunity  of  retirement  which 
I  enjoyed  there,  and  the  encouragement  that  I 
received.  In  those  days  London  had  not  extended 
in  that  direction  farther  than  Kennington,  beyond 
which  place  the  scene  changed  suddenly,  and 
there  was  an  air  and  appearance  of  country  which 
might  now  be  sought  in  vain  at  a  far  greater  dis- 
tance from  town.  There  was  nothing  indeed  to 
remind  one  that  London  was  so  near,  except  the 
smoke  which  overhung  it,  Mr.  Bedford's  res- 
idence was  situated  upon  the  edge  of  a  common, 
on  which  shady  lanes  opened  leading  to  the  neigh- 
boring villages  (for  such  they  were  then)  of  Cam- 
berwell,  Dulwich,  and  Clapham,  and  to  Norwood. 
The  view  in  front  was  bounded  by  the  Surrey 
hills.  Its  size  and  structure  showed  it  to  be  one 
of  those  good  houses  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  by  persons  who,  having  realized  a 
respectable  fortune  in  trade,  were  wise  enough  to 
be  contented  with  it,  and  retire  to  pass  the  evening 
of  their  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  tran- 
quillity. Tranquil  indeed  the  place  was  ;  for  the 
neighborhood  did  not  extend  beyond  half  a  dozen 
families,  and  the  London  style  and  habits  of  vis- 
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iting  had  not  obtained  among  them.  Uncle  Toby 
himself  might  have  enjoyed  his  rood  and  a  half  of 
ground  there,  and  not  have  had  it  known.  A  fore- 
court separated  tlie  house  from  the  foot-path  and 
the  road  in  front ;  behind,  there  was  a  large  and 
well-stocked  garden,  with  other  spacious  premises, 
in  which  utility  and  ornament  were  in  some  degree 
combined.  At  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  and 
under  the  shade  of  four  lofty  linden  trees,  was  a 
summer-house  looking  on  an  ornamented  grass- 
plot,  and  fitted  up  as  a  conveniently  habitable 
room.  That  summer-house  was  allotted  to  me, 
and  there  my  mornings  were  passed  at  the  desk. 
Whether  it  exists  now  or  not,  I  am  ignorant.  The 
property  has  long  since  passed  into  other  hands. 
The  common  is  enclosed  and  divided  by  rectangu- 
lar hedges  and  palings  ;  rows  of  brick  houses  have 
supplanted  the  shade  of  oaks  and  elms  ;  tlie  brows 
of  the  Surrey  hills  bear  a  parapet  of  modern  villas, 
and  the  face  of  the  whole  district  is  changed. 

I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  my  performance. 
Young  poets  are,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  as  am- 
bitious of  producing  an  epic  poem,  as  stage-stricken 
youths  of  figuring  in  Romeo  or  Hamlet.  It  had 
been  the  earliest  of  my  day-dreams.  I  had  begun 
many  such  ;  but  this  was  the  first  which  had  been 
completed,  and  I  was  too  young  and  too  ardent  to 
perceive  or  suspect  that  the  execution  was  as 
crude  as  the  design.  In  the  course  of  tlie  autumn 
I  transcribed  it  fairly  from  the  first  draught,  making 
no  other  alterations  or  corrections  of  any  kind  tiian 
such  as  suggested  themselves  in  the  act  of  tran- 
scription. Upon  showing  it  to  the  friend  in  con- 
versation with  whom  the  design  had  originated, 
he  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  written  this;  it  will 
serve  as  a  store  where  you  will  find  good  passages 
for  better  poems."  His  opinion  of  it  was  more 
judicious  than  mine ;  but  what  there  was  good  in 
it  or  promising,  would  not  have  been  transplantable. 

Toward  the  close  of  1794,  it  was  announced  as 
to  be  published  by  subscription  in  a  quarto  volume, 
price  one  guinea.  Shortly  afterwards  I  became 
acquainted  with  my  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cottle,  who  had  recently  commenced  business  as 
a  bookseller  in  our  native  city  of  Bristol.  One 
evening  I  read  to  him  part  of  the  poem,  without 
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any  thought  of  making  a  proposal  concerning  it,  i 
or  expectation  of  receiving  one.  He,  however, 
offered  me  fifty  guineas  for  the  copyright,  and  fifty 
copies  for  my  subscribers,  which  was  more  than 
the  list  amounted  to ;  and  the  offer  was  accepted 
as  promptly  as  it  was  made.  It  can  rarely  happen 
that  a  young  author  should  meet  with  a  bookseller 
as  inexperienced  and  as  ardent  as  himself,  and  it 
would  be  still  more  extraordinary  if  such  mutual 
indiscretion  did  not  bring  with  it  cause  for  regret 
to  both.  But  this  transaction  was  the  commence- 
ment of  an  intimacy  which  has  continued,  without 
the  slightest  shade  of  displeasure  at  any  time,  on 
either  side,  to  the  present  day. 

At  that  time,  few  books  were  printed  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  a  quarto 
volume  issued  from  a  provincial  press.  A  font  of 
new  types  was  ordered  for  what  was  intended  to 
be  the  iiandsomest  book  that  Bristol  had  ever  yet 
sent  fortli ;  and  wlien  the  paper  arrived,  and  the 
printer  was  ready  to  commence  his  operations, 
nothing  had  been  done  toward  preparing  the  poem 
for  the  press,  except  tiiat  a  few  verbal  alterations 
had  been  made.  I  was  not,  however,  without 
misgivings,  and  when  the  first  proof-sheet  was 
brought  me,  the  more  glaring  faults  of  the  com- 
position stared  me  in  the  face.  But  the  sight  of  a 
well-printed  page,  which  was  to  be  set  off  with  all 
the  advantages  that  fine  wove  paper  and  hot-press- 
ing could  impart,  put  me  in  spirits,  and  I  went  to 
work  with  good-will.  About  Iialf  the  first  book 
was  left  in  its  original  state ;  the  rest  of  the  poem 
was  re-cast  and  re-composed  while  the  printing 
went  on.  Tliis  occupied  six  months.  I  corrected 
the  concluding  sheet  of  tlie  poem,  left  the  Preface 
in  the  publisher's  hands,  and  departed  for  Lisbon 
by  way  of  Coruna  and  Madrid. 

The  Preface  was  written  with  as  little  discretion 
as  had  been  shown  in  publishing  the  work  itself. 
It  stated  how  rapidly  the  poem  had  been  produced, 
and  that  it  had  been  almost  re-composed  during 
its  progress  through  the  press.  This  was  not  said 
as  taking  merit  for  haste  and  temerity,  nor  to 
excuse  its  faults,  —  only  to  account  for  them.  But 
here  I  was  liable  to  be  misapprehended,  and 
likely  to  be  misrepresented.  The  public  indeed 
care  neither  for  explanations  nor  excuses  j  and 
such  particulars  might  not  unfitly  be  deemed  un- 
becoming in  a  young  man,  though  they  may  be 
excused,  and  even  expected,  from  an  old  authoi, 
who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  career,  looks  upon  him- 
self as  belonging  to  the  past.  Omitting  these  pas- 
sages, and  the  specification  of  what  Mr.  Coleridge 
had  written  in  the  second  book,  (whicli  was  with- 
drawn in  the  next  edition,)  the  remainder  of  the 
Preface  is  here  subjoined.  It  states  the  little 
which  I  had  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the 
subject  of  the  poem,  gives  what  was  then  my  own 
view  of  Joan  of  Arc's  character  and  history,  and 
expresses  with  overweening  confidence  the  opin- 
ions which  the  writer  entertained  concerning  those 
poets  whom  it  was  his  ambition  not  to  imitate,  but 
to  Tollow.  —  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say,  that 
some  of  those  opinions  have  been  modified,  and 
others  completely  changed,  as  he  grew  older. 


ORIGINAL   PREFACE. 

The  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  as  mysterious  as 
it  is  remarkable.  That  she  believed  herself  inspired, 
few  will  deny  ;  that  she  was  inspired,  no  one  will 
venture  to  assert ;  and  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that 
she  was  herself  imposed  upon  by  Charles  and  Du- 
nois.  That  she  discovered  the  King  when  he  dis- 
guised himself  among  the  courtiers  to  deceive  her, 
and  that,  as  a  proof  of  her  mission,  she  demanded 
a  sword  from  a  tomb  in  the  churcii  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, are  facts  in  which  all  historians  agree.  If 
this  had  been  done  by  collusion,  the  Maid  must 
have  known  herself  an  impostor,  and  with  that 
knowledge  could  not  have  performed  the  enter- 
prise she  undertook.  Enthusiasm,  and  that  of  no 
common  kind,  was  necessary,  to  enable  a  young 
maiden  at  once  to  assume  the  profession  of  arms, 
to  lead  her  troops  to  battle,  to  fight  among  the 
foremost,  and  to  subdue  with  an  inferior  force  an 
enemy  then  believed  invincible.  It  is  not  possible 
that  one  who  felt  herself  the  puppet  of  a  party, 
could  have  performed  these  things.  The  artifices 
of  a  court  could  not  have  persuaded  her  that  she 
discovered  Charles  in  disguise ;  nor  could  they 
have  prompted  her  to  demand  the  sword  which 
they  might  have  hidden,  without  discovering  the 
deceit.  The  Maid  then  was  not  knowingly  an 
impostor  ;  nor  could  she  have  been  the  instrument 
of  the  court ;  and  to  say  that  she  believed  herself 
inspired,  will  neither  account  for  her  singling  out 
the  King,  or  prophetically  claiming  the  sword. 
After  crowning  Charles,  she  declared  that  her 
mission  was  accomplished,  and  demanded  leave 
to  retire.  Enthusiasm  would  not  have  ceased 
here ;  and  if  they  who  imposed  on  her  could  per- 
suade her  still  to  go  with  their  armies,  they  could 
still  have  continued  her  delusion. 

This  mysteriousness  renders  the  story  of  Joan 
of  Arc  peculiarly  fit  for  poetry.  The  aid  of  angels 
and  devils  is  not  necessary  to  raise  her  above  man- 
kind ;  she  has  no  gods  to  lackey  her,  and  inspire 
her  with  courage,  and  heal  her  wounds  :  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  acts  wholly  from  the  workings  of  her 
own  mind,  from  the  deep  feeling  of  inspiration. 
The  palpable  agency  of  superior  powers  would  de- 
stroy the  obscurity  of  her  character,  and  sink  her 
to  the  mere  heroine  of  a  fairy  tale. 

The  alterations  which  I  have  made  in  the  his- 
tory are  few  and  trifling.  The  death  of  Salisbury 
is  placed  later,  and  of  the  Talbots  earlier  than  they 
occurred.  As  the  battle  of  Patay  is  the  concluding 
action  of  the  Poem,  I  have  given  it  all  the  previous 
solemnity  of  a  settled  engagement.  Whatever 
appears  miraculous  is  asserted  in  historj'^,  and  my 
authorities  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 

It  is  the  common  fault  of  Epic  Poems,  that  we 
feel  little  interest  for  the  heroes  they  celebrate. 
The  national  vanity  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  might 
have  been  ^ratified  by  the  renown  of  Achilles  or 
jEneas;  but  to  engage  the  unprejudiced,  there 
must  be  more  of  human  feelings  than  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  the  character  of  a  warrior.  From 
this  objection,  the  Odyssey  alone  may  be  excepted. 
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Ulysses  appears  as  the  father  and  the  husband, 
and  the  afi'ections  are  enlisted  on  his  side.  The 
judgment  must  applaud  the  well-digested  plan 
and  splendid  execution  of  the  Iliad,  but  the  heart 
always  bears  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the 
Odyssey ;  it  is  the  poem  of  nature,  and  its  per- 
sonages inspire  love  rather  than  conimand  admira- 
tion. The  good  herdsman  Eumteus  is  worth  a 
thousand  heroes.  Homer  is,  indeed,  the  best  of 
poets,  for  he  is  at  once  dignified  and  simple  ;  but 
Pope  has  disguised  him  in  fop-finery,  and  Cowper 
has  stripped  him  naked. 

There  are  few  readers  who  do  not  prefer  Turnus 
to  iEneas  —  a  fugitive,  suspected  of  treason,  who 
negligently  left  his  wife,  seduced  Dido,  deserted 
her,  and  then  forcibly  took  Lavinia  from  her  be- 
trothed husband.  What  avails  a  man's  piety  to 
the  gods,  if  in  all  his  dealings  with  men  he  prove 
himself  a  villain.'  If  we  represent  Deity  as  com- 
manding a  bad  action,  this  is  not  exculpating  the 
man,  but  criminating  the  God. 

The  ill-chosen  subjects  of  Lucan  and  Statius 
have  prevented  them  from  acquiring  the  popularity 
they  %vould  otherwise  have  merited  ;  yet  in  de- 
tached parts,  the  former  of  these  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled, certainly  unexcelled.  I  do  not  scruple 
to  prefer  Statius  to  Virgil ;  with  inferior  taste, 
he  appears  to  me  to  possess  a  richer  and  more 
powerful  imagination ;  his  images  are  strongly 
conceived,  and  clearly  painted,  and  the  force  of 
his  language,  while  it  makes  the  reader  feel, 
proves  that  the  author  felt  himself 

The  power  of  story  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  Italian  heroic  poets.  They  please  universally, 
even  in  translations,  when  little  but  the  story  re- 
mains. In  proportioning  his  characters,  Tasso 
has  erred  ;  Godfrey  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Ri- 
naldo  of  the  poet,  and  Tancred  of  the  reader.  Sec- 
ondary characters  should  not  be  introduced,  like 
Gyas  and  Cloanthus,  merely  to  fill  a  procession  ; 
neither  should  they  be  so  prominent  as  to  throw 
the  principal  into  shade. 

The  lawless  magic  of  Ariosto,  and  the  singular 
theme  as  well  as  the  singular  excellence  of  Milton, 
render  it  impossible  to  deduce  any  rules  of  epic 
poetry  from  these  authors.  So  likewise  with 
Spenser,  the  favorite  of  my  childhood,  from  whose 
frequent  perusal  I  have  always  found  increased 
delight. 

Against  the  machinery  of  Camoens,  a  heavier 
charge  must  be  brought  than  that  of  profaneness 
or  incongruity.  His  floating  island  is  but  a  float- 
ing brothel,  and  no  beauty  can  make  atonement 
for  licentiousness.  From  this  accusation,  none 
but  a  translator  would  attempt  to  justify  him  ;  but 
Camoens  had  the  most  able  of  translators.  The 
Lusiad,  though  excellent  in  parts,  is  uninteresting 
as  a  whole  :  it  is  read  with  little  emotion,  and 
remembered  with  little  pleasure.  But  it  was  com- 
posed in  the  anguish  of  disappointed  hopes,  in 
the  fatigues  of  war,  and  in  a  country  far  from  all 
he  loved  ;  and  we  should  not  forget,  that  as  the 
Poet  of  Portugal  was  among  the  most  unfortunate 
of  men,  so  he  should  be  ranked  among  the  most 
respectable.     Neither  his  own  country   or   Spain 


has  yet  produced  his  equal ;  his  heart  was  broken 
by  calamity,  but  the  spirit  of  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence never  forsook  Camoens. 

1  have  endeavored  to  avoid  what  appears  to  me 
the  common  fault  of  epic  poems,  and  to  render  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  interesting.  With  this  intent  1 
have  given  her,  not  the  passion  of  love,  but  the 
remembrance  of  subdued  affection,  a  lingering  i>l' 
human  feelings  not  inconsistent  with  the  entliu. 
siasm  and  holiness  of  her  character. 

The  multitude  of  obscure  epic  writers  copy  with 
the  most  gross  servility  their  ancient  models.  If 
a  tempest  occurs,  some  envious  spirit  procures  it 
from  the  God  of  the  winds  or  the  God  of  the  sea. 
Is  there  a  town  besieged .'  the  eyes  of  the  hero 
are  opened,  and  he  beholds  the  powers  of  Heaven 
assisting  in  the  attack  ;  an  angel  is  at  hand  to 
heal  his  wounds,  and  the  leader  of  the  enemy  in 
his  last  combat  is  seized  with  the  sudden  cowardice 
of  Hector.  Even  Tasso  is  too  often  an  imitator. 
But  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  a  satirist,  the 
name  of  Tasso  will  still  be  ranked  among  tlie  best 
heroic  poets.  Perhaps  Boileau  only  condemned 
him  for  the  sake  of  an  antithesis  ;  it  is  with  such 
writers,  as  with  those  who  affect  point  in  their 
conversation  —  they  will  always  sacrifice  truth  to 
the  gratification  of  their  vanity. 

I  have  avoided  what  seems  useless  and  wearying 
in  other  poems,  and  my  readers  will  find  no  de- 
scriptions of  armor,  no  muster-rolls,  no  geographi- 
cal catalogues,  lion,  tiger,  bull,  bear,  and  boar 
similes,  Phoebuses  or  Auroras.  And  where  in 
battle  I  have  particularized  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual, it  is  not,  I  hope,  like  the  common  lists  of 
killed  and  wounded. 

It  has  been  established  as  a  necessary  rule  for 
the  epic,  that  the  subject  should  be  national.  To 
this  rule  I  have  acted  in  direct  opposition,  and 
chosen  for  the  subject  of  my  poem  the  defeat  of 
the  Em^lish.  If  there  be  any  readers  who  can 
wish  success  to  an  unjust  cause,  because  their 
country  was  engaged  in  it,  I  desire  not  their  ap- 
probation. 

In  Millin's  National  Antiquities  of  France,  1 
find  that  M.  Laverdy  was,  in  1791,  occupied  in 
collecting  whatever  has  been  written  concerning 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  1  have  anxiously  looked  for 
his  work,  but  it  is  probable,  considering  the  tumults 
of  the  intervening  period,  that  it  has  not  been 
accomplished.  Of  the  various  productions  to  the 
memory  of  Joan  of  Arc,  I  have  only  collected  a 
few  titles,  and,  if  report  may  be  trusted,  need  not 
fear  a  heavier  condemnation  than  to  be  deemed 
equally  bad.  A  regular  canon  of  St.  Euverte  has 
written  what  is  said  to  be  a  very  bad  poem,  en- 
titled the  Modern  Amazon.  There  is  a  prose 
tragedy  called  La  Pvcelle  d' Orleans,  variously 
attributed  to  Benserade,  to  Boyer,  and  to  Me- 
nardiere.  The  abb6  Daubignac  published  a  prose 
tragedy  with  the  same  title  in  1642.  There  is 
one  under  the  name  of  Jean  Baruel  of  1581,  and 
another  printed  anonymously  at  Rouen,  1606. 
Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  queen  of  Sweden 
in  the  Vatican,  is  a  dramatic  piece  in  verse  called 
Le  Mystere  du  Siege  d' Orleans.    In  these  modem 
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times,  says  Millin,  all  Paris  has  run  to  the  theatre 
of  Nioolet  to  see  a  pantomime  entitled  Le  Fameux 
Siege  de  la  Pucelle  d' Orleans.  I  may  add,  that, 
after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  a  pantomime 
upon  the  same  subject  was  brought  forward  at 
Covent-Garden  Theatre,  in  which  the  heroine, 
like  Don  Juan,  was  carried  off  by  devils  and  pre- 
cipitated alive  into  hell.  I  mention  it,  because  the 
feelings  of  the  audience  revolted  at  such  a  catas- 
trophe, and,  afler  a  few  nights,  an  angel  was  in- 
troduced to  rescue  her. 

But  among  the  number  of  worthless  poems 
upon  this  subject,  there  are  two  which  are  un- 
fortunately notorious,  —  the  Pucelles  of  Chapelain 
and  Voltaire.  I  have  had  patience  to  peruse  tlie 
first,  and  never  have  been  guilty  of  looking  into 
the  second ;  it  is  well  said  by  George  Herbert, 

Make  not  ttiy  sport  abuses,  for  the  fly 
That  feeds  on  dung,  is  colored  thereby. 

On  the  eighth  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  its 
deliverance,  an  annual  fete  is  held  at  Orleans  ; 
and  monuments  have  been  erected  there  and  at 
Rouen  to  the  memory  of  the  Maid.  Her  family 
was  ennobled  by  Charles  ;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  history  of  this  monarch,  that  in 
the  hour  of  misfortune  he  abandoned  to  her  fate 
the  woman  who  had  saved  his  kingdom. 

Bristoi.,  Novemier,  1793. 


The  poem,  thus  crudely  conceived,  rashly 
prefaced,  and  prematurely  hurried  into  the  world, 
was  nevertheless  favorably  received,  owing  chiefly 
to  adventitious  circimistances.  A  work  of  tlie 
same  class,  with  as  much  power  and  fewer  faults, 
if  it  were  published  now,  would  attract  little  or  no 
attention.  One  thing  which  contributed  to  bring 
it  into  immediate  notice  was,  that  no  poem  of 
equal  pretension  had  appeared  for  many  years, 
except  Glover's  Atiicnaid,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  reputation  of  his  Leonidas,  had  been  utterly 
neglected.  But  the  chief  cause  of  its  favorable 
reception  was,  that  it  was  written  in  a  republican 
spirit,  such  as  may  easily  be  accounted  for  in  a 
youth  whose  notions  of  liberty  were  taken  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  who  was  ig- 
norant enough  of  history  and  of  human  nature  to 
believe,  that  a  happier  order  of  things  had  com- 
menced with  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  be  accelerated  by  the  French 
Revolution.  Such  opinions  were  then  as  unpopu- 
lar in  England  as  they  deserved  to  be ;  but  they 
were  cherished  by  most  of  the  critical  journals, 
and  conciliated  for  me  the  good-will  of  some  of  the 
most  influential  writers  who  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  periodical  literature,  though  1  was 
personally  unknown  to  them.  They  bestowed 
upon  the  poem  abundant  praise,  passed  over  most 
of  its  manifold  faults,  and  noticed  others  with  in- 
dulgence. Miss  Seward  ivrote  some  verses  upon 
it  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  eulogy  and  the  bitter- 
est invective ;  they   were   sent  to  the   Morning 


Chronicle,  and  the  editor  (Mr.  Perry)  accom- 
panied their  insertion  with  a  vindication  of  the 
opinions  which  she  had  so  vehemently  denounced. 
Miss  Seward  was  then  in  high  reputation ;  the 
sincerity  of  her  praise  was  proved  by  the  sever- 
ity of  her  censure ;  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  serviceable  to  a  young  author  than  her  no- 
tice, thus  indignantly,  but  also  thus  generously, 
bestowed.  The  approbation  of  Uie  reviewers 
served  as  a  passport  for  the  poem  to  America,  and 
it  was  reprinted  there  while  I  was  revising  it  for  a 
second  edition. 

A  work,  in  which  the  author  and  tlie  book- 
seller had  engaged  with  equal  imprude'nce,  thus 
proved  beneficial  to  both.  It  made  me  so  advan- 
tageously known  as  a  poet,  that  no  subsequent 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  reviews  could  pull 
down  the  reputation  which  had  been  raised  by 
their  good  offices.  Before  that  hostility  took  its 
determined  character,  the  charge  of  being  a  hasty 
and  careless  writer  was  frequently  brought  against 
me.  Yet  to  have  been  six  months  correcting  what 
was  written  in  six  weeks,  was  some  indication  of 
patient  industry ;  and  of  this  the  second  edition 
gave  further  evidence.  Taking  for  a  second  motto 
the  words  of  Erasmus,  Ut  homines  ita  libros,  in- 
dies seipsis  vieliores  fieri  opoj-tet,  1  spared  no  pains 
to  render  the  poem  less  faulty  both  in  its  con- 
struction and  composition  ;  1  wrote  a  new  begin- 
ning, threw  out  much  of  what  had  remained  of 
the  original  draught,  altered  more,  and  endeavored, 
from  all  the  materials  which  1  had  means  of  con- 
sulting, to  make  myself  better  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  circumstances  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Thus  the  second  edition  diifered  almost 
as  much  from  tlie  first,  as  that  from  the  copy 
which  was  originally  intended  for  publication. 
Less  extensive  alterations  were  made  in  two  sub- 
sequent editions ;  the  fifth  was  only  a  reprint  of 
the  fourth ;  by  that  time  ]  had  become  fully  sen- 
sible of  its  great  and  numerous  faults,  and  request- 
ed tlie  reader  to  remember,  as  the  only  apology 
which  could  be  offered  for  them,  that  the  poem 
was  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  published 
at  one-and-twenty.  My  intention  then  was,  to 
take  no  further  pains  in  correcting  a  work  of 
which  the  inherent  defects  were  incorrigible ;  and 
I  did  not  look  into  it  again  for  many  years. 

But  now,  when  about  to  perform  what  at  my 
age  may  almost  be  called  the  testamentary  task  of 
revising,  in  all  likelihood  for  the  last  time,  those 
works  by  which  it  was  my  youthful  ambition  "  to 
be  forever  known,"  and  part  whereof  I  dare  be- 
lieve has  been  "  so  written  to  after  times  as  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die,"  it  appeared  proper 
that  this  poem,  through  which  the  author  had  been 
first  made  known  to  the  public,  two-and-forty 
years  ago,  should  lead  the  way  ;  and  the  thought 
that  it  was  once  more  to  pass  through  the  press 
under  my  own  inspection,  induced  a  feeling  in 
some  respects  resembling  that  with  which  it  had 
been  first  delivered  to  the  printer  —  and  yet  how 
different!  for  not  in  hope  and  ardor,  nor  with 
the  impossible  intention  of  rendering  it  what  it 
might  have  been  had  it  been  planned  and  execu- 
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ted  in  middle  life,  did  I  resolve  to  correct  it  once 
more  throughout;  but  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  more  consistent  with  itself  in  diction,  and  less 
inconsistent  in  other  things  with  the  well-weighed 
opinions  of  my  maturer  years.  The  faults  of 
etfort,  which  may  generally  be  regarded  as  hope- 
ful indications  in  a  juvenile  writer,  have  been 
mostly  left  as  they  were.  The  faults  of  language 
which  remained  from  the  first  edition  have  been 
removed,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  whole  is 
sufficiently  in  keeping.  And  for  those  which 
expressed  the  political  prejudices  of  a  young  man 
who  had  too  little  knowledge  to  suspect  his  own 
ignorance,  they  have  either  been  expunged,  or 
altered,  or  such  substitutions  have  been  made  for 
them  as  harmonize  with  the  pervading  spirit  of 
the  poem,  and  are  nevertheless  in  accord  with 
those  opinions  which  the  author  has  maintained 
for  thirty  years,  through  good  and  evil  report,  in 
the  maturity  of  his  judgment  as  well  as  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  heart. 

Keswick,  August  30,  1837. 


TO  EDITH   SOUTHET 

Edith  !  I  brought  thee  late  a  humble  gift. 

The  songs  of  earlier  youth  ;  it  was  a  wreath 

Witli  many  an  unripe  blossom  garlanded 

And  many  a  weed,  yet  mingled  witli  some  flowers 

Which  will  not  wither.     Dearest !  now  I  bring 

A  worthier  offering  ;  thou  wilt  prize  it  well, 

For  well  thou  know'st  amid  what  painful  cares 

My  solace  was  in  this  :  and  though  to  me 

There  is  no  music  in  the  hoUowness 

Of  common  praise,  yet  well  content  am  1 

Now  to  look  back  upon  my  youth's  green  prime. 

Nor  idly,  nor  unprofitably  past. 

Imping  in  such  adventurous  essay 

The  wing,  and  strengthening  it  for  steadier  flight. 

Burton,  near  Christ  Church,  1797. 


THE   FIRST  BOOK. 

There  was  high  feasting  held  at  Vaucouleur, 
For  old  Sir  Robert  had  a  famous  guest. 
The  Bastard  Orleans  ;  and  the  festive  hours, 
Cheer'd  with  the  Trobador's  sweet  minstrelsy, 
Pass'd  gayly  at  his  hospitable  board. 
But  not  to  share  the  hospitable  board 
And  hear  sweet  minstrelsy,  Dunois  had  sought 
Sir  Robert's  hall ;  he  came  to  rouse  Lorraine, 
And  glean  what  force  the  wasting  war  had  left 
For  one  last  effort.     Little  had  the  war 
Left  in  Lorraine,  but  age,  and  youth  unripe 
For  slaughter  yet,  and  widows,  and  young  maids 
Of  widow'd  loves.     And  now  with  his  great  guest 
The  Lord  of  Vaucouleur  sat  communing 
On  what  might  profit  France,  and  found  no  hope, 
Despairing  of  their  country,  when  he  heard 


An  old  man  and  a  maid  awaited  him 
In  the  castle-hall.     He  knew  the  old  man  well. 
His  vassal  Claude ;  and  at  his  bidding  Claude 
Approach'd,  and  after  meet  obeisance  made, 
Bespake  Sir  Robert. 

"  Good  my  Lord,  1  come 
With  a  strange  tale  ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me 
If  it  should  seem  impertinent,  and  like 
An  old  man's  weakness.     But,  in  truth,  this  IVIaid 
Hath  witli  such  boding  thoughts  impress'd  my  heart, 
I  think  I  could  not  longer  sleep  in  peace 
Gainsaying  what  she  sought.     She  saith  that  God 
Bids  her  go  drive  the  Englishmen  from  France  ! 
Her  parents  mock  at  her  and  call  her  crazed. 
And  father  Regnier  says  she  is  possess'd  ;  — 
But  I,  who  know  tliat  never  thought  of  ill 
Found  entrance  in  her  heart,  —  for,  good  my  Lord, 
From  her  first  birth-day  she  hath  been  to  me 
As  mine  own  child,  —  and  I  am  an  old  man. 
Who  have  seen  many  moon-struck  in  my  time, 
And  some  who  were  by  evil  Spirits  vex'd,  — 
I,  Sirs,  do  think  that  there  is  more  in  this. 
And  who  can  tell  but,  in  these  perilous  times. 
It  may  please  God,  —  but  hear  the  Maid  yourselves, 
For  if,  as  I  believe,  this  is  of  Heaven, 
My  silly  speech  doth  wrong  it." 

While  he  spake. 
Curious  they  mark'd  the  Damsel.     She  appear'd 
Of  eighteen  years;  there  was  no  bloom  of  youth 
Upon  her  cheek,  yet  had  the  loveliest  hues 
Of  health  with  lesser  fascination  fix'd 
The  gazer's  eye ;  for  wan  the  Maiden  was. 
Of  saintly  paleness,  and  there  seem'd  to  dwell 
In  the  strong  beauties  of  her  countenance 
Something  that  was  not  eartlily. 

"  1  have  heard 
Of  this  your  niece's  malady,"  replied 
The  Lord  of  Vaucouleur,  "  that  she  frequents 
The  loneliest  haunts  and  deepest  solitude. 
Estranged  from  human  kind  and  human  cares 
With  loathing  like  to  madness.     It  were  best 
To  place  her  with  some  pious  sisterhood. 
Who  duly,  morn  and  eve,  for  her  soul's  health 
Soliciting  Heaven,  may  likeliest  remedy 
The  stricken  mind,  or  frenzied  or  possess'd." 

So  as  Sir  Robert  ceased,  the  Maiden  cried, 

"  I  am  not  mad.     Possess'd  indeed  I  am  ! 

The  hand  of  God  is  strong  upon  my  soul, 

And  I  have  wrestled  vainly  with  the  Lord, 

And  stubbornly,  I  fear  me.     I  can  save 

This  country.  Sir  !  I  can  deliver  France  ! 

Yea  —  I  must  save  the  country  !  —  God  is  in  me  ; 

I  speak  not,  think  not,  feel  not  of  myself. 

He  knew  and  sanctified  me  ere  my  birtii , 

He  to  the  nations  hath  ordained  me ; 

And  whitiier  he  shall  send  me,  I  must  go ; 

And  whatso  he  commands,  that  I  must  speak ; 

.'Vnd  whatso  is  his  will,  that  I  must  do ; 

And  I  must  put  away  all  fear  of  man. 

Lest  HE  in  wrath  confound  me." 

At  the  first 
With  pity  or  with  scorn  Dunois  had  heard 
The  Maid  inspired  ;  but  now  he  in  his  heart 
Felt  that  misgiving  which  precedes  belief 
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In  what  was  disbelieved  and  scoff 'd  at  late 
For  folly.     "  Damsel  !  "  said  the  Chief,  "  methinks 
It  would  be  wisely  done  to  doubt  this  call, 
Haply  of  some  ill  Spirit  prompting  thee 
To  self-destruction." 

"  Doubt !  "  the  Maid  exclaim'd  ; 
It  were  as  easy  when  I  gaze  around 
On  all  this  fair  variety  of  things, 
Green  fields  and  tufted  woods,  and  the  blue  depth 
Of  heaven,  and  yonder  glorious  sun,  to  doubt 
Creating  wisdom  !  —  When  in  the  evening  gale 
I  breathe  the  mingled  odors  of  the  spring. 
And  hear  the  wildwood  melody,  and  hear 
The  populous  air  vocal  with  insect  life, 
To  doubt  God's  goodness !  There  are  feelings.  Chief, 
Which  cannot  lie ;  and  1  have  oftentimes 
Felt  in  the  midnight  silence  of  my  soul 
The  call  of  God." 

They  listen'd  to  the  Maid, 
And  they  almost  believed.     Then  spake  Dunois, 
"  Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  Maiden,  to  the  King, 
And  there  announce  thy  mission.'  "  Thus  he  said. 
For  tlioughts  of  politic  craftiness  arose 
Within  him,  and  his  faith,  yet  unconfirm'd, 
Determin'd  to  prompt  action.     She  replied, 
"  Therefore  I  sought  the  Lord  of  Vaucouleur, 
That  with  such  credence  as  prevents  delay. 
He  to  the  King  might  send  me.     Now  beseech  you 
Speed  our  departure  !  " 

Then  Dunois  address'd 
Sir  Robert,  "  Fare  thee  well,  my  friend  and  host ! 
It  were  ill  done  to  linger  here  when  Heaven 
Vouchsafes  such  strange  assistance.    Let  what  force 
Lorraine  can  raise  to  Chinon  follow  us  ; 
And  with  the  tidings  of  this  holy  Maid, 
Sent  by  the  Lord,  fill  thou  tlie  country  ;  soon 
Therewith  shall  France  awake  as  from  the  sleep 
Of  death.     Now,  Maid  !  depart  we  at  thy  will." 

"Gon'sblessing go  with  ye  !"exclaim'd  old  Claude, 
"  Good  Angels  guard  my  girl !  "  and  as  he  spake 
The  tears  stream'd  fast  adown  his  aged  cheeks. 
"  And  if  I  do  not  live  to  see  tiiee  more. 
As  sure  I  think  I  shall  not,  —  yet  sometimes 
Remember  thine  old  Uncle.     I  have  loved  thee 
Even  from  thy  childhood,  Joan  !  and  I  shall  lose 
The  comfort  of  mine  age  in  losing  thee. 
But  God  be  with  thee.  Child  !  " 

Nor  was  the  Maid, 
Tliough  all  subdued  of  soul,  untroubled  now 
In  that  sad  parting;  —  but  she  calm'd  herself, 
Painfully  keeping  down  her  heart,  and  said, 
"  Comfort  thyself,  my  Uncle,  with  the  thought 
Of  wiiat  I  am,  and  for  what  enterprise 
Chosen  from  among  the  people.     Oh  !  be  sure 
I  shall  remember  thee,  in  whom  I  found 
A  parent's  love,  when  parents  were  unkind  ! 
And  when  the  ominous  broodings  of  my  soul 
Were  scoff 'd  and  made  a  mock  of  by  all  else. 
Thou  for  thy  love  didst  hear  me  and  believe. 
Shall  I  forget  these  things  .'  "  —  By  this  Dunois 
Had  arm'd,  the  steeds  stood  ready  at  the  gate. 
But  then  siie  fell  upon  the  old  man's  neck 
And   cried,    "  Pray   for  me  !  —  I  shall    need    thy 
prayers ' 


Pray  for  me,  that  I  fail  not  in  my  hour !  " 
Thereat  awhile,  as  if  some  awful  thought 
Had  overpower'd  her,  on  his  neck  she  hung ; 
Then  rising  with  flush'd  cheek  and  kindling  eye, 
"  Farewell !  "  quoth  she,  "  and  live  in  hope  !  Anon 
Thou  shalt  hear  tidings  to  rejoice  thy  heart. 
Tidings  of  joy  for  all,  but  most  for  thee  ! 
Be  this  thy  comfort!  "     The  old  man  received 
Her  last  embrace,  and  weeping  like  a  child, 
Scarcely  through  tears  could  see  them  on  their  steeds 
Spring  up,  and  go  their  way. 

So  on  they  went, 
And  now  along  the  mountain's  winding  path 
Upward  they  journey 'd  slow,  and  now  they  paused 
And  gazed  where  o'er  the  plain  the  stately  towers 
Of  Vaucouleur  arose,  in  distance  seen. 
Dark  and  distinct ;  below  its  castled  height, 
Through  fair  and  fertile  pastures,  the  deep  Meuse 
RoU'd  glittering  on.     Domremi's  cottages 
Gleam'd  in  the  sun  hard  by,  white  cottages. 
That  in  the  evening  traveller's  weary  mind 
Had  w^aken'd  thoughts  of  comfort  and  of  home, 
Making  him  yearn  for  rest.     But  on  one  spot. 
One  little  spot,  tlie  Virgin's  eye  was  fix'd. 
Her  native  Arc ;  embower'd  the  hamlet  lay 
Upon  the  forest  edge,  whose  ancient  woods. 
With  all  their  infinite  varieties. 
Now  form'd  a  mass  of  shade.     The  distant  plain 
Rose  on  the  horizon  rich  with  pleasant  groves. 
And  vineyards  in  the  greenest  hue  of  spring, 
And  streams  now  hidden  on  their  winding  way. 
Now  issuing  forth  in  light. 

The  Maiden  gazed 
Till  all  grew  dim  upon  her  dizzy  eye. 
"  Oh  what  a  blessed  world  were  this  !  "  she  cried, 
"  But  that  the  great  and  lionorable  men 
Have  seized  the  earth,  and  of  the  heritage 
Which  God,  the  Sire  of  all,  to  all  had  given, 
Disherited  their  brethren !    Happy  those 
Who  in  the  after  days  shall  live,  when  Time 
Hath  spoken,  and  the  multitude  of  years 
Taught  wisdom  to  mankind  !  —  Unhappy  France  ! 
Fiercer  than  evening  wolves  thy  bitter  foes 
Rush  o'er  the  land,  and  desolate,  and  kill ; 
Long  has  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  groan 
Accused  Heaven's  justice  ;  —  but  the  hour  is  come  I 
God  hath  inclined  his  ear,  hath  heard  the  voice 
Of  mourning,  and  his  anger  is  gone  forth." 

Then  said  the  Son  of  Orleans,  "  Holy  Maid  ! 

Fain  would  I  know,  if  blameless  I  may  seek 

Such  knowledge,  how  the  heavenly  call  was  heard 

First  in  thy  waken'd  soul ;  nor  deem  in  me 

Aught  idly  curious,  if  of  thy  past  life 

I  ask  the  story.     In  the  hour  of  age. 

If  haply  I  survive  to  see  this  realm 

Deliver'd,  precious  then  will  be  tlie  thought 

That  I  have  known  the  delegated  Maid, 

And  heard  from  her  tlie  wondrous  ways  of  Heaven. 


"  A  simple  tale,"  the  mission'd  Maid  replied : 
"  Yet  may  it  well  employ  the  journeying  hour, 
And  pleasant  is  the  memory  of  the  past. 


'  Seest  thou ,  Sir  Chief,  where  yonder  forest  skirU 
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The  Meuse,  that  in  its  winding  mazes  shows, 

As  on  tlie  farther  bank,  the  distant  towers 

Of  Vaucouleur  ?  there  in  tlie  hamlet  Arc 

My  father's  dweUing  stands;'  a  lowly  hut. 

Yet  nought  of  needful  comfort  did  it  lack, 

For  in  Lorraine  there  lived  no  kinder  Lord 

Than  old  Sir  Robert,  and  my  father  Jaques 

In  flocks  and  herds  was  rich ;  a  toiling  man. 

Intent  on  worldly  gains,  one  in  whose  heart 

Affection  had  no  root.     I  never  knew 

A  parent's  love ;  for  harsh  my  mother  was. 

And  deem'd  the  care  which  infancy  demands 

Irksome,  and  ill-repaid.     Severe  they  were. 

And  would  have  made  me  fear  them;  but  my  soul 

Fossess'd  the  germ  of  inborn  fortitude. 

And  stubbornly  I  bore  unkind  rebuke 

And  angry  chastisement.     Yet  was  the  voice 

That  spake  in  tones  of  tenderness  most  sweet 

To  my  young  heart ;  how  have  1  felt  it  leap 

With    transport,    when   my    Uncle    Claude    ap- 

proach'd ! 
For  he  would  take  me  on  his  knee,  and  tell 
Such  wondrous  tales  as  childhood  loves  to  hear. 
Listening  with  eager  eyes  and  open  lips 
Devoutly  in  attention.     Good  old  man ! 
Oh,  if  I  ever  pour'd  a  prayer  to  Heaven 
Unhallow'd  by  the  grateful  thought  of  him, 
Methinks  the  righteous  winds  would  scatter  it ! 
He  was  a  parent  to  me,  and  his  home 
Was  mine,  when  in  advancing  years  I  found 
No  peace,  no  comfort  in  my  father's  house. 
With  him  I  pass'd  the  pleasant  evening  hours. 
By  day  I  drove  my  father's  flock  afield,' 
And  this  was  happiness. 

*'  Amid  these  wilds 
Often  to  summer  pasture  have  I  driven 
The  flock  ;  and  well  I  know  these  woodland  wilds. 
And  every  bosom'd  vale,  and  valley  stream 
Is  dear  to  memory.     1  have  laid  me  down 
Beside  yon  valley  stream,  that  up  the  ascent 
Scarce  sends  the  sound  of  waters  now,  and  watch'd 
The  beck  roll  glittering  to  the  noon-tide  sun, 
And  listen'd  to  its  ceaseless  murmuring. 
Till  all  was  hush'd  and  tranquil  in  my  soul, 
FiU'd  with  a  strange  and  undefined  delight 
That  pass'd  across  the  mind  like  summer  clouds 
Over  the  vale  at  eve  ;  their  fleeting  hues 
The  traveller  cannot  trace  with  memory's  eye. 
Yet  he  remembers  well  how  fair  they  were. 
How  beautiful. 

"  In  solitude  and  peace 
Here  I  grew  up,  amid  the  loveliest  scenes 
Of  unpolluted  nature.     Sweet  it  was, 
As  the  white  mists  of  morning  roU'd  away. 
To  see  the  upland's  wooded  heights  appear 
Dark  in  the  early  dawn,  and  mark  the  slope 
With  gorse-flowers  glowing,  as  the  sun  illumed 
Their  golden  glory '"  with  his  deepening  light ; 
Pleasant  at  noon  beside  the  vocal  brook 
To  lay  me  down,  and  watch  the  floating  clouds, 
And  shape  to  fancy's  wild  similitudes 
Their  ever-varying  forms  ;  and  oh  how  sweet ! 
To  drive  my  flock  at  evening  to  the  fold, 
And  hasten  to  our  little  hut,  and  hear 
The  voice  of  kindness  bid  me  welcome  home. 


"  Amid  the  village  playmates  of  my  youth 

Was  one  whom  riper  years  approved  a  friend. 

A  gentle  maid  was  my  poor  Madelon  ; 

I  loved  her  as  a  sister,  and  long  time 

Her  undivided  tenderness  possess'd. 

Until  a  better  and  a  holier  tie 

Gave  her  one  nearer  friend  ;  and  then  my  heart 

Partook  her  happiness,  for  never  lived 

A  happier  pair  tlian  Arnaud  and  his  wife. 

"  Lorraine  was  call'd  to  arms,  and  with  her  yovith 
Went  Arnaud  to  the  war.     The  morn  was  fair, 
Bright  shone  the  sun,  the  birds  sung  cheerfully. 
And  all  the  fields  seem'd  joyous  in  the  spring ; 
But  to  Domremi  wretched  was  that  day. 
For  tliere  was  lamentation,  and  the  voice 
Of  anguish,  and  the  deeper  agony 
That  spake  not.     Never  can  my  heart  forget 
The  feelings  that  shot  tlu-ough  me,  when  the  horn 
Gave  its  last  call,  and  through  the  castle-gate 
The  banner  moved,  and  from  the  clinging  arms 
Which  hung  on  them,  as  for  a  last  embrace. 
Sons,  brethren,  husbands,  went. 

"  More  frequent  now 
Sought  I  the  converse  of  poor  Madelon, 
For  now  she  needed  friendship's  soothing  voice. 
All  the  long  suimner  did  she  live  in  hope 
Of  tidings  from  the  war  ;  and  as  at  eve 
She  with  her  mother  by  the  cottage  door 
Sat  in  the  sunshine,  if  a  traveller 
Appear'd  at  distance  coming  o'er  the  brow, 
Her  eye  was  on  him,  and  it  might  be  seen 
By  the  flush'd  cheek  what  tlioughts  were  in  her 

heart. 
And  by  the  deadly  paleness  which  ensued. 
How  her  heart  died  within  her.     So  the  days 
And  weeks  and  months  pass'd  on  ;  and  when  the 

leaves 
Fell  in  the  autumn,  a  most  painful  hope 
That  reason  own'd  not,  tliat  with  expectation 
Did  never  cheer  her  as  she  rose  at  morn. 
Still  linger'd  in  her  heart,  and  still  at  night 
Made  disappointment  dreadful.     Winter  came. 
But  Arnaud  never  from  the  war  return'd  ; 
He  far  away  had  perish'd ;  and  when  late 
The  tidings  of  his  certain  deatli  arrived. 
Sore  with  long  anguish  underneath  that  blow 
She  sunk.     Then  would  she  sit  and  think  all  day 
Upon  the  past,  and  talk  of  happiness 
That  never  couid  return,  as  though  she  found 
Best  solace  in  the  thouglits  which  minister'd 
To  sorrow  :  and  she  loved  to  see  the  sun 
Go  down,  because  another  day  was  gone. 
And  then  she  might  retire  to  solitude 
And  wakeful  recollections,  or  perchance 
To  sleep  more  wearying  far  than  wakefulness. 
Dreams  of  his  safety  and  return,  and  starts 
Of  agony  ;  so  neither  night  nor  day 
Could  she  find  rest,  but  pined  and  pined  away 

"  Death  !  to  the  happy  thou  art  terrible  ; 
But  how  the  wretched  love  to  think  of  thee, 
Oil  thou  true  comforter,  the  friend  of  all 
Who  have  no  friend  beside  !  ^'     By  the  sick  bed 
Of  Madelon  I  sat  wlien  sure  she  felt 
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The  hour  of  her  deliverance  drawing  near ; 
X  saw  her  eye  kindle  with  heavenly  hope, 
I  had  her  latest  look  of  earthly  love, 
I  felt  her  hand's  last  pressure.  —  Son  of  Orleans  ! 
1  would  not  wish  to  live  to  know  that  hour, 
When  1  could  think  upon  a  dear  friend  dead, 
And  weep  not ;  but  they  are  not  bitter  tears,  — 
Not  painful  now  ;  for  Christ  hath  risen,  first  fruits 
Of  them  that  slept ;  and  we  shall  meet  again, 
Meet,  not  again  to  part :  the  grave  hath  lost 
Its  victory. 

"  1  remember,  as  her  bier 
Went  to  the  grave,  a  lark  sprung  up  aloft, 
And  soar'd  amid  the  sunshine,  carolling 
So  full  of  joy,  that  to  the  mourner's  ear 
More  mournfully  than  dirge  or  passing  bell. 
The  joyous  carol  came,  and  made  us  feel 
That  of  the  multitude  of  beings,  none 
But  man  was  wretched. 

"  Then  my  soul  awoke. 
For  it  had  slumber'd  long  in  happiness, 
And  never  feeling  misery,  never  thought 
What  others  suffer.     I,  as  best  I  might. 
Solaced  the  keen  regret  of  Elinor ; 
And  much  my  cares  avail'd,  and  much  her  son's. 
On  whom,  the  only  comfort  of  her  age, 
Slie  centred  now  her  love.     A  younger  birth. 
Aged  nearly  as  myself  was  Theodore, 
An  ardent  youth,  who  with  the  kindest  care 
Had  sooth'd  his  sister's  sorrow.     We  had  knelt 
By  her  death-bed  together,  and  no  bond 
In  closer  union  knits  two  human  hearts 
Than  fellowship  in  grief. 

"  It  chanced  as  once 
Beside  the  fire  of  Elinor  I  sat. 
The  night  was  comfortless,  the  loud  blast  howl'd. 
And  as  we  drew  around  the  social  hearth. 
We  heard  the  rain  beat  hard.    Driven  by  the  storm 
A  warrior  mark'd  our  distant  taper's  light ; 
We  heapt  the  fire,  and  spread  the  friendly  board. 
''Tis  a  rude    night,'    the    stranger   cried:  'safe 

housed 
Pleasant  it  is  to  hear  the  pelting  rain. 
I  too  could  be  content  to  dwell  in  peace. 
Resting  my  head  upon  the  lap  of  love, 
But  that  my  country  calls.    When  the  winds  roar. 
Remember  sometimes  what  a  soldier  suffers. 
And  think  on  Conrade.' 

"  Theodore  replied, 
'  Success  go  with  thee  !  Something  we  have  known 
Of  war,  and  tasted  its  calamity  ; 
And  I  am  well  content  to  dwell  in  peace. 
Albeit  inglorious,  thanking  the  good  God 
Who  made  me  to  be  happy.' 

"  '  Did  that  God,' 
Cried  Conrade,  *  form  thy  heart  for  happiness. 
When  Desolation  royally  careers 
Over  thy  wretched  country  .'     Did  tliat  God 
Form  thee  for  Peace  when  Slaughter  is  abroad. 
When  her  brooks  run  with  blood,  and  Rape,  and 

Murder, 
Stalk  through  her  flaming  towns  ?    Live  thou  in 

peace, 
Yotmff  man  !  my  heart  is  human  :  I  must  feci 
For  what  my  brethren  suffer.'     While  he  spake 


Such  miuL^ied  passions  character'd  his  face 

Of  fierce  and  terrible  benevolence. 

That  I  did  tremble  as  1  listen'd  to  him  j 

And  in  my  heart  tumultuous  thoughts  arose 

Of  high  achievements,  indistinct,  and  wild. 

And  vast, — yet  such  they  were  as  made  me  pant 

As  though  by  some  divinity  possess'd. 

"  '  But  is  there  not  some  duty  due  to  those 
We  love .' '  said  Theodore  ;  '  is  there  an  employ 
More  righteous  than  to  cheer  declining  age, 
And  thus  with  filial  tenderness  repay 
Parental  care .-'  * 

"  '  Hard  is  it,'  Conrade  cried, 
'  Ay,  hard  indeed,  to  part  from  those  we  love ; 
And  I  have  suffer'd  that  severest  pang. 
I  have  left  an  aged  mother ;  1  have  left 
One  upon  whom  my  heart  has  fasten'd  all 
Its  dearest,  best  affections.     Should  I  live 
Till  France  shall  see  the  blessed  hour  of  peace, 
I  shall  return ;  my  heart  will  be  content. 
My  duties  then  will  have  been  well  discharged, 
And  I  may  then  be  happy.    There  are  those 
Who  deem  such  thoughts  the  fancies  of  a  mind 
Strict  beyond  measure,  and  were  well  content, 
If  I  should  soften  down  my  rigid  nature 
Even  to  inglorious  ease,  to  honor  me. 
But  pure  of  heart  and  high  in  self-esteem 
1  must  be  honor'd  by  myself:  all  else. 
The  breath  of  Fame,  is  as  tlie  unsteady  wind 
Worthless.' 

"  So  saying  from  his  belt  he  took 
The  encumbering  sword.  I  held  it,  listening  to  him, 
And  wistless  what  I  did,  half  from  the  sheath 
Drew  forth  its  glittering  blade.     I  gazed  upon  it, 
And  shuddering,  as  I  touch'd  its  edge,  exclaim  d, 
How  horrible  it  is  with  the  keen  sword 
To  gore  the  finely-fibred  human  frame  ! 
I  could  not  strike  a  lamb. 

"  He  answer'd  me, 
'  Maiden,  thou  sayest  well.     I  could  not  strike 
A  lamb!  —  But  when  the  merciless  invader 
Spares  not  gray  age,  and  mocks  the  infant's  sliriek 
As  it  doth  writhe  upon  his  cursed  lance. 
And  forces  to  his  foul  embrace  the  wife 
Even  where  her  slaughter'd   husband   bleeds   to 

death. 
Almighty  God  !  I  should  not  he  a  man 
If  I  did  let  one  weak  and  pitiful  feeling 
Make  mine  arm  impotent  to  cleave  him  down. 
Think  well  of  tliis,  young  man  ! '  "^  he  cried,  and  took 
The  hand  of  Theodore  ;  'think  well  of  this; 
As  you  are  human,  as  you  hope  to  live 
In  peace,  amid  the  dearest  joys  of  home. 
Think  well  of  this  !     You  have  a  tender  mother  ; 
As  you  do  wish  that  she  may  die  in  peace, 
As  you  would  even  to  madness  agonize 
To  hear  this  maiden  call  on  you  in  vain 
For  help,  and  see  her  dragg'd,  and  hear  her  scream 
In  the  blood-reeking  soldier's  lustful  grasp. 
Think  that  there  are  such  horrors  !  "  that  even  now, 
Some  city  flames,  and  haply,  as  in  Roan, 
Some  famish'd  babe  on  his  dead  mother's  breast 
Yet  hangs  and  pulls  for  food  !  '■'  —  Woe  be  to  those 
By  whom  the  evil  comes !     And  woe  to  him, 
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For  little  less  his  guilt,  —  who  dwells  in  peace, 
When  every  arm  is  needed  for  the  strife  1 ' 

"  When  we  had  all  betaken  us  to  rest. 
Sleepless  I  lay,  and  in  my  mind  revolved 
The  high-soul'd  warrior's  speech.     Then  Madelon 
Rose  in  remembrance ;  over  her  the  grave 
Had  closed ;  her  sorrows  were  not  register'd 
In  the  rolls  of  fame;  but  when  the  tears  rundown 
The  widow's  cheek,  shall  not  her  cry  be  heard 
In  Heaven  against  the  oppressor  ?  Will  not  God 
In  sunder  smite  the  unmerciful,  and  break 
The  sceptre  of  the  wicked  ?  ■'  —  Thoughts  like  these 
Possess'd  my  soul,  till  at  the  break  of  day 
I  slept ;  nor  did  my  heated  brain  repose 
Even  then  ;  for  visions,  sent,  as  I  believe. 
From  tlie  Most  High,  arose.     A  high-tower'd  town 
Hemm'd  in  and  girt  with  enemies,  I  saw. 
Where  Famine  on  a  heap  of  carcasses. 
Half  envious  of  the  unutterable  feast, 
Mark'd  the  gorged  raven  clog  his  beak  with  gore. 
I  turn'd  me  then  to  the  besieger's  camp. 
And  there  was  revelry  :  a  loud,  lewd  laugh 
Burst  on  mine  ear,  and  I  beheld  the  chiefs 
Sit  at  their  feast,  and  plan  the  work  of  death . 
My  soul  grew  sick  within  me  ;  I  look'd  up, 
Reproaching  Heaven,  —  lo  !  from  the  clouds  an  arm 
As  of  the  avenging  Angel  was  put  fortli, 
And  from  his  hand  a  sword,  like  lightning,  fell. 

"  From  that  night  I  could  feel  my  burden'd  soul 
Heaving  beneath  incumbent  Deity. 
I  sate  in  silence,  musing  on  the  days 
To  come,  unheeding  and  unseeing  all 
Around  me,  in  that  dreaminess  of  thought 
When  every  bodily  sense  is  as  it  slept, 
And  the  mind  alone  is  wakeful.     I  have  heard 
Strantre  voices  in  the  evening  wind  ;  strange  forms 
Dimly  discover'd  throng'd  the  twilight  air. 
The  neighbors  wonder'd  at  the  sudden  change  ; 
They  call'd  me  crazed ;  and  my  dear  Uncle,  too. 
Would  sit  and  gaze  upon  me  wistfully, 
A  heaviness  upon  his  aged  brow. 
And  in  his  eye  such  sorrow,  that  my  heart 
Sometimes  misgave  me.     I  had  told  him  all 
The  mighty  future  laboring  in  my  breast. 
But  that  the  hour,  methought,  not  yet  was  come. 

"  At  length  I  heard  of  Orleans,  by  the  foe 
Wall'd  in  from  human  help  t  thither  all  thoughts, 
All  hopes  were  turn'd  ;  that  bulwark  beaten  down. 
All  were  the  invaders.     Then  my  troubled  soul 
Grew  more  disturb'd,  and  shunning  every  eye, 
I  loved  to  wander  where  the  woodland  shade 
Was  deepest,  there  on  mightiest  deeds  to  brood 
Of  shadowy  vastness,  such  as  made  my  heart 
Throb  loud  :  anon  I  paused,  and  in  a  state 
Of  lialf  expectance,  listen'd  to  the  wind. 

"  There  is  a  fountain  in  the  forest  call'd 
The  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  :'*  when  a  child 
With  a  delightful  wonder  I  have  heard 
Tales  of  the  Elfin  tribe  who  on  its  banks 
Hold  midnight  revelry.     An  ancient  oak. 
The  goodliest  of  the  forest,  grows  beside  ; 
3 


Alone  it  stands,  upon  a  green  grass  plat, 
By  the  woods  bounded  like  some  little  isle. 
It  ever  hath  been  deem'd  their  favorite  tree  ; 
They  love  to  lie  and  rock  upon  its  leaves," 
And  bask  in  moonshine.    Here  the  Woodman  loads 
His  boy,  and  showing  him  the  green-sward  mark'd 
With  darker  circlets,  says  their  midnight  dance 
Hath  traced  tlie  rings,  and  bids  him  spare  the  trie. 
Fancy  had  cast  a  spell  upon  the  place 
Which  made  it  holy  ;  and  the  villagers 
Would  say  that  never  evil  thing  approach'd 
Unpunisli'd  there.  The  strange  and  fearful  pleasure 
Which  fiU'd  me  by  that  solitary  spring. 
Ceased  not  in  riper  years  ;  and  now  it  woke 
Deeper  delight,  and  more  mysterious  awe. 

"  A  blessed  spot !     Oh,  how  my  soul  enjoy'd 
Its  holy  quietness,  with  what  delight 
Escaping  from  mankind  1  hasten'd  there 
To  solitude  and  freedom  !     Thitherward 
On  a  spring  eve  I  had  betaken  me. 
And  there  I  sat,  and  mark'd  the  deep  red  clouds 
Gather  before  the  wind  —  the  rising  wind. 
Whose  sudden  gusts,  each  wilder  than  the  last, 
Appear'd  to  rock  my  senses.     Soon  the  niglit 
Darken'd  around,  and  the  large  rain-drops  fell 
Heavy  ;  anon  tempestuously  the  gale 
Swept  o'er  the  wood.     Methought  the   thunder- 
shower 
Fell  with  refreshing  coolness  on  my  head. 
And  the  hoarse  dash  of  waters,  and  the  rush 
Of  winds  that  mingled  with  the  forest  roar. 
Made  a  wild  music.     On  a  rock  I  sat ; 
The  glory  of  the  tempest  fiU'd  my  soul ; 
And  when  the  thunders  peal'd,  and  the  long  flash 
Hung  durable  in  heaven,  and  on  my  sight 
Spread  the    gray  forest,  memory,  thought,   were 
All  sense  of  self  annihilate,  I  seem'd  [gone," 

Diffused  into  the  scene. 

"  At  length  a  light 
Approach'd  the  spring ;  1  saw  my  Uncle  Claude  ; 
His  gray  locks  dripping  with  the  midnight  storm. 
He  came,  and  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  cried, 
'  My  God  !  my  child  is  safe  ! ' 

"  I  felt  his  words 
Pierce  in  my  heart ;  my  soul  was  overcharged  ; 
I  fell  upon  his  neck  and  told  him  all ; 
God  was  within  me ;  as  I  felt,  I  spake, 
And  he  believed. 

"  Ay,  Chieftain  !  and  the  world 
Shall  soon  believe  my  mission ;  for  the  Lord 
Will  raise  up  indignation  and  pour  on't 
His  wratli,  and  they  shall  perish  who  oppress."  '" 


THE   SECOND  BOOK. 

And  now  beneath  the  horizon  westering  slow 
Had  sunk  the  orb  of  day  :  o'er  all  the  vale 
A  purple  softness  spread,  save  where  some  tree 
Its  lengthen'd  shadow  stretch'd,  or  winding  stream 
Mirror'd  the  light  of  Heaven,  still  traced  distinct 
When  twilight  dimly  shrouded  all  beside. 
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A  grateful  coolness  freshened  the  calm  air, 
And  the  hoarse  grasshoppers  their  evening  song 
Sung  shrill  and  ceaseless,*^  as  the  dews  of  night 
Descended.     On  their  way  the  travellers  wend, 
Cheering  the  road  with  converse,  till  at  length 
They  mark  a  cottage  lamp,  whose  steady  light 
Shone  thougii  the  lattice  ;  thitherward  they  turn. 
There  came  an  old  man  forth ;  his  thin  gray  locks 
Moved  to  the  breeze,  and  on  his  wither'd  face 
Tiie  characters  of  age  were  written  deep. 
Them,  louting  low  with  rustic  courtesy, 
He  welcomed  in  ;  on  the  white-ember'd  hearth 
Heapt  up  fresh  fuel,  then  with  friendly  care 
Spread  out  his  homely  board,  and  fill'd  the  bowl 
With  the  red  produce  of  the  vine  that  arch'd 
His  evening  seat ;  they  of  the  plain  repast 
Partook,  and  quaff  'd  the  pure  and  pleasant  draught. 

'*  Strangers,  your  fare  is  homely,"  said  their  Host, 
**  But  such  it  is  as  we  poor  countrymen 
Earn  with  our  toil :  in  faith  ye  are  welcome  to  it ! 
I  too  Iiave  borne  a  lance  in  younger  days ; 
And  would  tliat  I  were  young  again  to  meet 
These  haughty  English  in  the  field  of  fight; 
Such  as  I  was  when  on  the  fatal  plain 
Of  Agincourt  I  met  them." 

"  Wert  thou  then 
A  sharer  in  that  dreadful  day's  defeat?" 
Exclaim'd  the  Bastard.    "  Didst  thou  know  the  Lord 
Of  Orleans?" 

*'  Know  him  ?  "  cried  the  veteran, 
"  I  saw  him  ere  the  bloody  fight  began 
Riding  from  rank  to  rank,  his  beaver  up. 
The  long  lance  quivering  in  his  mighty  grasp. 
His  eye  was  wrathful  to  an  enemy, 
But  for  his  countrymen  it  had  a  smile 
Would  win  all  hearts.    Looking  at  thee,  Sir  Knight, 
Methinks  I  see  him  now ;  such  was  his  eye. 
Gentle  in  peace,  and  such  his  manly  brow." 

"  No  tongue  but  speaketh  honor  of  that  name  !  " 
Exclaim'd  Dunois.     "  Strangers  and  countrymen 
Alike  revered  the  good  and  gallant  Chief. 
His  vassals  like  a  father  loved  their  Lord; 
His  gates  stood  open  to  the  traveller ; 
The  pilgrim  when  he  saw  his  towers  rejoiced, 
For  he  had  heard  in  other  lands  the  fame 
Of  Orleans.  ■ — And  he  lives  a  prisoner  still ! 
Losing  all  hope  because  my  arm  so  long 
Hath  fail'd  to  win  his  liberty  ! " 

He  turn'd 
His  head  away,  hiding  the  burning  shame 
Which    flush'd    his   face.      "  But    he    shall  live, 

Dunois," 
The  mission'd  Maid  replied  ;  "  but  he  shall  live 
To  hear  good  tidings  ;  hear  of  liberty. 
Of  his  own  liberty,  by  his  brother's  arm 
Achieved  in  well-won  battle.     He  shall  live 
Happy;  the  memory  of  his  prison'd  years-' 
Shall  heighten  all  his  joys,  and  his  gray  hairs 
Go  to  the  grave  in  peace." 

"  I  would  fain  live 
To  see  that  day,"  replied  their  aged  host : 
"  How  would  my  heart  leap  to  behold  again 
The  gallant,  generous  chieftain  !  I  fought  by  him, 


When  all  our  hopes  of  victory  were  lost, 

And  down  his  batter'd  arms  the  blood  stream'd  fast 

From  many  a  wound.     Like  wolves  they  hemm'd 

us  in, 
Fierce  in  unhoped  for  conquest :  all  around 
Our  dead  and  dying  countrymen  lay  heap'd ; 
Yet  still  he  strove  ;  —  I  wonder'd  at  his  valor  ! 
There  was  not  one  who  on  that  fatal  day 
Fought  bravelier." 

"  Fatal  was  that  day  to  France,' 
Exclaim'd  the  Bastard  ;  "  there  Alencjon  fell, 
Valiant  in  vain  ;  there  D'Albert,  whose  mad  pride 
Brought  the  whole  ruin  on.     There  fell  Brabant, 
Vaudemont,  and  Marie,  and  Bar,  and  Faquenberg, 
Our  noblest  warriors  ;  the  determin'd  foe 
Fought  for  revenge,  not  hoping  victory. 
Desperately   brave ;    ranks  fell   on    ranks   before 

Ihem ; 
The  prisoners  of  that  shameful  day  out-summ'd 
Their  conquerors  !  "  22 

'■*■  Yet  believe  not,"  Bertram  cried, 
"  That  cowardice  disgraced  thy  countrymen  ! 
They,  by  their  leader's  arrogance  led  on 
With  heedless  fury,  found  all  numbers  vain. 
All  effort  fruitless  there  ;  and  hadst  thou  seen, 
Skilful  as  brave,  how  Henry's  ready  eye 
Lost  not  a  thicket,  not  a  hillock's  aid ; 
From  his  hersed  bowmen  how  the  arrows  flew^ 
Tiiick  as  the  snow-flakes  and  with  lightning  force  ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  such  soldiers,  such  a 

chief. 
Could  never  be  subdued. 

'*  But  when  the  field 
Was  won,  and  they  who  had  escaped  the  fight 
Had  yielded  up  their  arras,  it  was  foul  work 
To  turn  on  the  defenceless  prisoners 
The  cruel  sword  of  conquest.^     Girt  around 
I  to  their  mercy  had  surrender'd  me, 
When  lo  !  I  heard  the  dreadful  cry  of  death. 
Not  as  amid  the  fray,  when  man  met  man 
And  in  fair  combat  gave  the  mortal  blow  ; 
Here  the  poor  captives,  weaponless  and  bound, 
Saw  their  stern  victors  draw  again  the  sword, 
And  groan'd  and  strove  in  vain  to  free  their  liands, 
And  bade  them  think  upon  their  plighted  faith. 
And  pray'd  for  mercy  in  the  name  of  God, 
In  vain  :  the  King  had  bade  tiicm  massacre, 
And  in  their  helpless  prisoners'  naked  breasts 
They  drove  tlie  weapon.     Tlien  1  look'd  for  death. 
And  at  that  moment  death  was  terrible, — 
For  the  heat  of  fight  was  over  ;  of  my  home 
I  thought,  and  of  my  wife  and  little  ones 
In  bitterness  of  heart.     But  the  brave  man, 
To  whom  the  chance  of  war  had  made  me  thrall. 
Had  pity,  loosed  my  hands,  and  bade  me  fly. 
It  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I  should  live 
Childless  and  old  to  think  upon  the  past. 
And  wish  that  I  had  perish'd  !  " 

The  old  man 
Wept  as  he  spake.     "  Ye  may  perhaps  have  beard 
Of  the  hard  siege  that  Roan  so  long  endur'd. 
1  dwelt  there,  strangers  ;  I  had  then  a  wife, 
And  I  had  children  tenderly  beloved. 
Who  I  did  hope  should  cheer  me  in  old  age 
And  close  mine  eyes.     The  tale  of  misery 
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Mayliap  were  tedious,  or  I  could  relate 

Much  of  tliat  dreadful  time." 

The  Maid  replied, 

Wishing  of  that  devoted  town  to  hear. 

Thu3  then  the  veteran  : 

"  So  by  Heaven  preserved, 

From  the  disastrous  plain  of  Agincourt  -•* 

1  speeded  homewards,  and  abode  in  peace. 

Henry,  as  wise  as  brave,  had  back  to  England-" 

Led  his  victorious  army  ;  well  aware 

That  France  was  mighty,  that  her  warlike  sons, 

Impatient  of  a  foreigner's  conunand. 

Might  rise  impetuous,  and  with  multitudes 

Tread  down  tlie  invaders.     Wisely  he  return'd. 
For  our  proud  barons  in  their  private  broils 

Wasted  the  strength  of  France.     I  dwelt  at  home. 

And  with  the  little  I  posscss'd  content. 

Lived  happily.     A  pleasant  sight  it  was 

To  see  my  children,  as  at  eve  I  sat 

Beneath  the  vine,  come  clustering  round  my  knee. 

That  they  might  hear  again  the  oll-told  tale 

Of  the  dangers  I  had  past ;  their  little  eyes 

Would  with  such  an.xious  eagerness  attend 

The  tale  of  life  preserved,  as  made  me  feel 

Life's  value.     My  poor  children  !  a  hard  fate 

Had  they  !     But  oft  and  bitterly  I  wish 

That  God  had  to  his  mercy  taken  me 

In  childhood,  for  it  is  a  heavy  lot 

To  linger  out  old  age  in  loneliness ! 


"  Ah  me  '.  when  war  the  masters  of  mankind. 

Woe  to  the  poor  man  !  if  he  sow  his  field. 

He  sliall  not  reap  the  harvest ;  if  he  see 

His  offspring  rise  around,  his  boding  heart 

Aclies  at  the  tliought  tliat  they  are  nmltiplied 

To  the  sword  !    Again  from  England  tlie  fierce  foe 

Came  on  our  ravaged  coasts.     In  battle  bold. 

Merciless  in  conquest,  their  victorious  King 

Swept  like  the  desolating  tempest  round. 

Dambieres  submits  ;  on  Caen's  subjected  wall 

The  flag  of  England  waved.     Roan  still  remain'd. 

Embattled  Roan,  bulwark  of  Normandy  ; 

Nor  unresisted  round  her  massy  walls 

Pitch'd  they  tlieir  camp.   I  need  not  tell,  Sir  Knight, 

How  oft  and  boldly  on  the  invading  host 

We  burst  with  fierce  assault  impetuous  fortli. 

For  many  were  the  warlike  sons  of  Roan.*' 

One  gallant  Citizen  was  famed  o'er  all 

For  daring  hardihood  preeminent, 

Blanchard.     He,  gathering  round  his  countrymen. 

With  his  own  courage  kindling  every  breast. 

Had  made  them  vow  before  Almighty  God^ 

Never  to  yield  them  to  the  usurping  foe. 

Before  the  God  of  Hosts  we  made  the  vow ; 

And  we  had  bafHed  the  besieging  power. 

Had  not  the  patient  enemy  drawn  round 

His  wide  intrenchments.     From  the  watch-tower's 

top 
In  vain  with  fearful  hearts  along  the  Seine 
We  strain'd  the  eye,  and  every  distant  wave 
Which  in  the  sunbeam  glitter'd,  fondly  thought 
The  white  sail  of  supply.     Alas!  no  more 
The  white  sail  rose  upon  our  aching  siglit ; 
For  guarded  was  the  Seine,  and  our  stern  foe 
Had  made  aleague  with  Famine.^  How  my  heart 


Sunk  in  me  when  at  night  I  carried  home 
The  scanty  pittance  of  to-morrow's  meal ! 
You  know  not,  strangers,  what  it  is  to  see 
The  asking  eye  of  hunger  ! 

"  Still  we  strove, 
Expecting  aid  ;  nor  longer  force  to  force. 
Valor  to  valor,  in  the  fight  opposed. 
But  to  tile  exasperate  patience  of  the  foe. 
Desperate  endurance.*'  Though  with  Christian  zeal 
Ursino  would  have  pour'd  the  balm  of  peace 
Into  our  wounds,  Ambition's  ear,  best  pleased 
With  the  war's  clamor  and  the  groan  of  death. 
Was  deaf  to  prayer.     Day  after  day  pass'd  on; 
We  heard  no  voice  of  comfort.     From  the  walls 
Could  we  behold  their  savage  Irish  Kerns,^' 
Ruffians  half-clothed,  half-human,  half-baptized,^' 
Come    with  their   spoil,    mingling   their   hideous 

shouts 
With  moan  of  weary  flocks,  and  piteous  low 
Of  kine  sore-laden,  in  the  mirthful  camp 
Scattering  abundance ;  while  the  loatliliest  food 
We  prized  above  all  price ;  while  in  our  streets 
The  dying  groan  of  hunger,  and  the  cries 
Of  famishing  infants  eclioed, . —  and  we  heard, 
With  the  strange  selfishness  of  misery, 
We  heard,  and  iieeded  not. 

"  Thou  wouldst  have  deem'd 
Roan  must  have  fallen  an  easy  sacrifice. 
Young  warrior  !  hadst  thou  seen  our  meagre  limbs. 
And  pale  and  shrunken  cheeks,  and  hollow  eyes  , 
Yet  still  we  struggled  bravely  !     Blanchard  still 
Spake  of  the  obdurate  temper  of  the  foe. 
Of  Harfleur's  wretched  people  driven  out^ 
Houseless  and  destitute,  while  that  stern  King 
Knelt  at  the  altar,  and  with  impious  prayer-''* 
Gave  God  the  glory,  even  while  the  blood 
That  he  had  shed  was  reeking  up  to  Heaven. 
He  bade  us  tliink  what  mercy  they  had  found 
Who  yielded  on  the  plain  of  Agincourt, 
And  what  the  gallant  sons  of  Caen,  by  him 
In  cold  blood  slaughter'd  ;  ^  then  his  scanty  food 
Sharing  with  the  most  wretched,  he  would  bid  us 
Bear  with  our  miseries  manfully. 

"  Thus  press'd, 
Lest  all  should  perish  thus,  our  cliiefs  decreed 
Women  and  children,  the  infirm  and  old, 
All  who  were  useless  in  the  work  of  war. 
Should  forth  and  take  their  fortune.     Age,  that 

makes 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  distant  years 
Like  a  half-remember'd  dream,  yet  on  my  heart 
Leaves  deep  impress'd  the  horrors  of  that  hour. 
Then  as  our  widow-wives  clung  round  our  necks. 
And  the  deep  sob  of  anguish  interrupted 
The  prayer  of  parting,  even  the  pious  priest 
As  he  implored  his  God  to  strengthen  us. 
And  told  us  we  should  meet  again  in  Heaven, 
He  groan'd  and  curs'd  in  bitterness  of  heart  •^'* 
That  merciless  King.    The  wretched  crowd  pass'd 

on; 
My  wife  —  my  children  —  through  the  gates  they 

pass'd. 
Then   the   gates   closed  —  Would  I   were  in  my 

grave. 
That  I  might  lose  remembrance ' 
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"  What  is  man 
That  he  can  hear  the  groan  of  %vretchedness 
And  feel  no  fleshly  pang  !     Why  did  the  All-Good 
Create  these  warrior  sconrges  of  mankind, 
These  who  delight  in  slaughter?     I  did  think 
There  was  not  on  this  earth  a  heart  so  hard 
Could  hear  a  famish'd  woman  ask  for  food, 
And  feel  no  pity.     As  the  outcast  train 
Drew  near,  relentless  Henry  bade  his  troops 
Drive  back  the  miserable  multitude.^' 
They  drove  them  to  the  walls ;  —  it  was  the  depth 
Of  winter,  —  we  had  no  relief  to  grant. 
Tile  aged  ones  groan'd  to  our  foe  in  vain, 
Tlie  mother  pleaded  for  her  dying  child. 
And  they  felt  no  remorse  I  " 

The  mission'd  Maid 
Rose  from  her  seat,  —  *'  The  old  and  the  infirm, 
The  mother  and  her  babes  !  —  and  yet  no  lightning 
Blasted  this  man  !  " 

"  Aye,  Lady,"  Bertram  cried, 
"  .\nd  when  we  sent  the  herald  to  implore 
His  mercy  ^  on  the  helpless,  his  stern  face 
.Assum'd  a  sterner  smile  of  callous  scorn, 
And  he  replied  in  mockery.     On  the  wall 
I  stood  and  watch'd  the  miserable  outcasts. 
And  every  moment  thought  that  Henry's  heart, 
Hard  as  it  was,  would  melt.     All  night  I  stood, — 
Their  deep  groans  came  upon  the  midnight  gale ; 
Fainter  they  grew,  for  the  cold  wintry  wind 
Blew  bleak ;  fainter  they  grew,  and  at  the  last 
All  was  still,  save  that  ever  and  anon 
Some  mother  raised  o'er  her  expiring  child 
\  cry  of  frenzy  ing  anguish.-^ 

"  From  that  hour 
On  all  the  busy  turmoil  of  the  world 
I  look'd  with  strange  indifference ;  bearing  want 
With  the  sick  patience  of  a  mind  worn  out. 
Nor  when  the  traitor  yielded  up  our  town''*' 
Auglit  heeded  I  as  through  our  ruin'd  streets. 
Through  putrid  heaps  of  famish'd  carcasses. 
The  pomp  of  triumph  pass'd.     One  pang  alone 
I  felt,  when  by  that  cruel  King's  command 
The  gallant  Blanchard  died  :  "*'  calmly  he  died, 
And  as  he  bow'd  beneath  the  axe,  thank'd  God 
That  he  had  done  his  duty. 

"I  survive, 
A  solitary,  friendless,  wretched  one. 
Knowing  no  joy  save  in  the  certain  hope 
That  I  shall  soon  be  gatlier'd  to  my  sires. 
And  soon  repose,  there  where  the  wicked  cease  *'^ 
From  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

"  And  happy,"  cried  the  delegated  Maid, 
"  -And  happy  they  who  in  that  holy  faith 
Bow  meekly  to  the  rod  !     A  little  while 
Shall  they  endure  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  injustice  of  the  great :  a  little  while 
Though  shelterless  they  feel  the  wintry  wind. 
The  wind  shall  whistle  o'er  their  turf-grown  grave. 
And  all  be  peace  below.     But  woe  to  those. 
Woe  to  the  Mighty  Ones  who  send  abroad 
Their  ministers  of  death,  and  give  to  Fury 
The  flaming  firebrand ;  these  indeed  shall  live 
Tlie  heroes  of  the  wandering  minstrel's  song; 
But  they  have  their  reward ;  the  innocent  blood 


Steams  up  to  Heaven  against  them  ;  God  shall  hear 
The  widow's  groan." 

"I  saw  him,"  Bertram  cried, 
"  Henry  of  Agincourt,  this  miglity  King, 
Go  to  his  grave.     The  long  procession  pass'd 
Slowly  from  town  to  town,  and  when  I  heard 
The  deep-toned  dirge,  and  saw  the  banners  wav« 
A  pompous  shade,"  and  the  tall  torches  cast 
111  the  mid-day  sun  a  dim  and  gloomy  light,'" 
I  thought  what  he  had  been  on  earth  w  ho  now 
Was  gone  to  his  account,  and  blest  my  God 
I  was  not  such  as  he  !  " 

So  spake  the  old  man. 
And  then  his  guests  betook  them  to  repose. 


THE    THIRD  BOOK. 

Fair  dawn'd  the  morning,  and  the  early  sun 
Pour'd  on  the  latticed  cot  a  cheerful  gleam. 
And  up  the  travellers  rose,  and  on  their  way 
Hasten'd,  their  dangerous    way,''^  through  fertile 

tracts 
Laid  waste  by  war.     They  pass'd  the  Auxerrois ; 
The  autumnal  rains  had  beaten  to  the  earth ^^ 
The  unreap'd  harvest ;  from  the  village  church 
No  even-song  bell  was  heard  ;  the  sheplierd's  dog 
Prey'd  on  the  scatter'd  flock,  for  there  was  now 
No  hand  to  feed  him,  and  upon  the  hearth 
Where  he  had  slumber'd  at  his  master's  feet 
Weeds  grew  and  reptiles  crawl'd.     Or  if  they  found 
Sometimes  a  welcome,  those  who  welcomed  them 
Were  old  and  helpless  creatures,  lingering  there 
Where  they  were  born,  and  where  they  wish'd  to 

die. 
The  place  being  all  that  they  had  left  to  love. 
They  pass'd  the  Yonne,  they  pass'd  the  rapid  Loire, 
Still  urging  on  their  w'ay  with  cautious  speed. 
Shunning  Auxerre,  and  Bar's  embattled  wall. 
And  Roniorantin's  towers. 

So  journeying  on. 
Fast  by  a  spring,  which  welling  at  his  feet 
With  many  a  winding  crept  along  the  mead, 
A  Knight  they  saw,  who  there  at  his  repast 
Let  the  west  wind  play  round  his  ungirt  brow. 
Approaching  near,  the  Bastard  recognized 
That  faithfu.  friend  of  Orleans,  the  brave  chief 
Du  Chastel ;  and  their  mutual  greeting  pass'd. 
They  on  the  streamlet's  mossy  bank  reclined 
Beside  him,  and  his  frugal  fare  partook. 
And  drank  the  running  waters. 

"  Art  thou  bound 
For   the    Court,    Dunois.'"   exclaim'd    the   aged 

Knight; 
"  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  far  away,  shut  up 
In  Orleans,  where  her  valiant  sons  the  siege 
Right  loyally  endure  !  " 

"I  left  the  to%vn," 
Dunois  replied,  "  thinking  that  my  prompt  speed 
Might  seize  the  enemy's  stores,  and  -n-ith  fresh  force 
Reenter.     Fastolfte's  better  fate  prevail'd,'" 
And  from  the  field  of  shame  my  maddening  horse 
Bore  me,  an  arrow  having  pierced  his  flank. 
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Worn  out  and  faint  with  that  day's  dangerous  toil, 

My  deep  wounds  bleeding,  vainly  with  weak  hand 

I  check'd  the  powerless  rein.     Nor  aught  avail'd 

When  heal'd  at  length,  defeated  and  alone 

Again  to  enter  Orleans.     In  Lorraine 

I  sought  to  raise  new  powers,  and  now  return'd 

With  strangest  and  most  unexpected  aid. 

Sent  by  high  Heaven,  I  seek  the  Court,  and  tlience 

To  that  beleaguer'd  town  shall  lead  sucli  force, 

That  the  proud  English  in  their  fields  of  blood 

Shall  perish." 

"  I  too,"  Tanneguy  reply'd, 
In  the  field  of  battle  once  again  perchance 
May  serve  my  royal  Master ;  in  his  cause 
My  youth  adventur'd  much,  nor  can  my  age 
Find  better  close  than  in  the  clang  of  arms 
To  die  for  him  whom  I  have  lived  to  serve" 
Thou  art  for  the  Court.  Son  of  the  Chief  I  loved ! 
Be  wise  by  my  experience.    He  who  seeks 
Court-fiivor,  ventures  like  a  boy  who  leans 
Over  the  brink  of  some  high  precipice 
To  reach  the  o'erhanging  fruit.^'    Thou  secst  me 

here 
A  banish'd  man,  Dunois  !  '•'*  so  to  appease 
Richemont,  who,  jealous  of  the  royal  ear, 
With  midnight  murder  leagues,  and  down  the  Loire 
Sends  the  black  carcass  of  his  strangled  foe.^^ 
Now  confident  of  strength,  at  tlie  King's  feet 
He  stabs  the  King'sbest  friends,  and  then  demands, 
As  with  a  conqueror's  imperious  tone, 
The  post  of  honor.     Son  of  that  good  Duke 
Whose  deatli  my  arm  avenged,*'  may  all  thy  days 
Be  liappy ;  serve  thy  country  in  the  field, 
But  in  the  hour  of  peace  amid  thy  friends 
Dwell  thou  without  ambition." 

So  he  spake. 
But  when  the  Bastard  told  his  wondrous  tale. 
How  interposing  Heaven  had  its  high  aid 
Vouchsafed  to  France,  the  old  man's  eyes  flash'd 

fire. 
And  rising  from  the  bank,  his  ready  steed 
That  grazed  beside  he  mounted.  "Farewell,  friend, 
And  thou,  the  Delegate  of  Heaven !  "  he  cried. 
"  I  go  to  do  my  part,  and  we  shall  meet 
At  Orleans."     Saying  thus,  he  spurr'daway. 
They  journey  on  their  way  till  Cliinon's  towers 
Rose  on  the  distant  view ;  tlie  royal  scat 
Of  Charles,  while  Paris  with  her  servile  sons, 
A  headstrong,  mutable,  ferocious  race, 
Bow'd  to  the  invader's  yoke;  City  even  then 
Above  all  Cities  noted  for  dire  deeds  ! 
Yet  doom'd  to  be  the  scene  of  blacker  guilt, 
Opprobry  more  enduring,  crimes  that  call'd 
For  heavier  vengeance,  than  in  tliose  dark  days 
When  the  Burgundian  faction  fiU'd  thy  streets 
With  carnage.*'     Twice  hast  thou  since  then  been 

made 
A  horror  and  a  warning  to  all  lands ; 
When  kingly  power  conspired  with  papal  craft 
To  plot  and  perpetrate  that  massacre. 
Which  neither  change  of  kalcndar,  nor  lapse 
Of  time,  shall  hide  from  memory,  or  eff'ace ; 
And  wiicn  in  more  enlighten'd  days,  —  so  deem'd, 
So  vaunted,  —  the  astonish'd  nations  saw 
A  people,  to  their  own  devices  left, 


Therefore  as  by  judicial  frenzy  stricken. 
Lawless  and  godless,  fill  the  whole  wide  realm 
With  terror,  and  with  wickedness  and  woe, — 
A  more  astounding  judgment  than  when  Heaven 
Shower'd  on  the  cities  of  the  accursed  plain 
Its  fire  and  sulphur  down. 

In  Paris  now 
The  Invader  triumph'd.     On  an  infant's  head 
Had  Bedford  placed  the  crown  of  Charlemagne, 
And  factious  nobles  bow'd  the  subject  knee. 
And  own'd  an  English  infant  for  their  King, 
False  to  their  own  liege  Lord. 

"  Beloved  of  Heaven,' 
Then  said  the  Son  of  Orleans  to  the  Maid, 
"  Lo  these  the  walls  of  Chinon,  this  the  abode 
Of  Charles  our  monarch.     Here  in  revelry 
He  of  his  armies  vanquish'd,  his  fair  towns 
Subdued,  hears  careless  and  prolongs  the  dance. 
And  little  marvel  I  that  to  the  cares 
Of  empire  still  he  turns  the  unwilling  ear. 
For  loss  on  loss,  defeat  upon  defeat. 
His  strong  holds  taken,  and  his  bravest  Chiefs 
Or  slain  or  captured,  and  the  hopes  of  youth 
All  blasted,  have  subdued  the  royal  mind 
Undisciplined  in  Fortitude's  stern  school. 
So  may  thy  voice  arouse  his  sleeping  virtue  !  " 

The  mission'd  Maid  replied,  "  Do  thou,  Dunois, 
Announce  my  mission  to  the  royal  ear. 
I  on  the  river's  winding  bank  the  while 
Will  roam,  collecting  for  the  interview 
My   thoughts,  though   firm,  yet   troubled.     Who 

essays 
Achievements  of  great  import  will  perforce 
Feel  the  heart  heave ;  and  in  my  breast  I  own 
Such  perturbation." 

On  the  banks  of  Vienne 
Devious  the  Damsel  turn'd,  while  through  the  gate 
The  Son  of  Orleans  press'd  with  hasty  step 
To  seek  the  King.     Him  from  the  public  view 
He  found  secluded  with  his  blameless  Queen, 
And  his  partaker  of  the  unlawful  bed. 
The  lofty-minded  Agnes. 

"  Son  of  Orleans  I  " 
So  as  he  enter'd  cried  the  haughty  fair, 
"  Thou  art  well  come  to  witness  the  disgrace, 
Tlio  weak,  unmanly,  base  despondency 
Of  this  thy  Sovereign  Liege.     He  will  retreat 
To  distant  Dauphiny  and  fly  the  war ! 
Go  then,  unworthy  of  thy  rank  !  retreat 
To  distant  Dauphiny j^-*  and  fly  the  war, 
Recreant  from  battle  !    I  will  not  partake 
A  fugitive's  fate ;  when  thou  hast  lost  tliy  crown 
Thou  losest  Agnes.  —  Do'st  not  blush,  Dunois  ! 
To  bleed  in  combat  for  a  Prince  like  this. 
Fit  only,  like  the  Merovingian  race 
On  a  May  morning  deck'd  witli  flowers,^  to  mount 
His  gay-bedizen'd  car,  and  ride  abroad 
And  make  the  multitude  a  holiday. 
Go,  Charles !  and  hide  tliee  in  a  woman  s  garb. 
And  these  long  locks  will  not  disgrace  tliee  then  '."'" 

"  Nay,  Agnes!  "  Charles  replied,  "reproach  me 
not! 
I  have  enough  of  sorrow.     Look  around. 
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See  tliis  fair  country  ravaged  by  the  foe, 

My  strong  liolds  taken,  and  my  bravest  friends 

Fallen  in  the  field,  or  captives  far  away. 

Dead  is  tile  Douglas ;  cold  thy  gallant  heart, 

Illustrious  Buchan  !  ye  from  Scotland's  hills, 

Not  mindless  of  your  old  ally  distress'd. 

Came  to  his  succor ;  in  tliis  cause  ye  fought ; 

For  him  ye  perish'd.     Rasii,  impetuous  Narbonne  ! 

Tliy  mangled  corse  waves  to  the  winds  of  Heaven.^' 

Cold,  Graville,  is  thy  sinewy  arm  in  death ; 

Fallen  is  Ventadaur ;  silent  in  the  grave 

Rambouillet  sleeps.     Bretagne's  unfaithful  chief 

Leagues  with  my  foes  ;  and  Richemont,»'orin  arms 

Defies  my  weak  control,  or  from  my  side, 

A  friend  more  dreaded  than  tlie  enemy. 

Scares  my  best  servants  witli  tiie  assassin's  sword. 

Soon  must  beleaguer'd  Orleans  fall.  —  But  now 

A  truce  to  tliese  sad  thoughts  !     We  are  not  yet 

So  utterly  dospoil'd  but  we  can  spread 

The  friendly  board,  and  giving  tlioe,  Dunois, 

Such  welcome  as  befits  thy  fatlier's  son. 

Win  from  our  public  cares  a  day  for  joy." 

Dunois  replied,  "  So  may  thy  future  years 

Pass  from  misfortune  free,  as  all  these  ills 

Shall  vanish  like  a  vision  of  the  night  ! 

I  come  to  thee  the  joyful  messenger 

Of  aid  from  Heaven  ;  for  Heaven  hath  delegated 

A  humble  Maiden  to  deliver  France. 

That  holy  Maiden  asks  an  audience  now  ; 

And  when  slie  promises  miraculous  thino-s, 

I  feel  it  is  not  possible  to  hear 

And  disbelieve." 

Astonish'd  by  liis  speech 
Stood  Charles.     "  At  one  of  meaner  estimation 
I  should  have  smiled,  Dunois,"  the  King  replied  ; 
"  But  tliy  known  wortli,  and  the  tried  loyalty 
Of  tliy  fatlier's  house,  compel  me  even  to  this 
To  lend  a  serious  ear.     A  woman  sent 
To  rescue  us,  wlien  all  our  strength  liath  fail'd  ! 
A  humble  Maiden  to  deliver  France  ! 
One  whom  it  were  not  possible  to  hear. 
And  disbelieve  !  —  Dunois,  ill  now  beseems 
Aught  wild  and  hazardous.     And  yet  our  state 
Being  what  it  is,  by  miracle  alone 
Deliverance  can  be  hoped  for.     Is  my  person 
Known  to  this  woman  .'  " 

"  That  it  cannot  be, 
Unless  it  be  by  miracle  made  known," 
Dunois  replied  ;  "  for  she  liatli  never  left 
Her  native  hamlet  in  Lorraine  till  now." 

"  Here  then,"  rejoin'd  tlie  King,  "  we  have  a  test 
Easy,  and  safe  withal.     Abide  tliou  here  ; 
And  hither  by  a  speedy  messeno-er 
Summon  the  Prophetess.     Upon  tile  throne 
Let  some  one  take  his  seat  and  personate 
My  presence,  while  I  mingle  in  the  train. 
If  she  indeed  be  by  the  Spirit  moved. 
That  Spirit,  certes,  will  direct  her  eyes 
To  the  true  Prince  whom  slie  is  sent  to  serve  : 
But  if  she  prove,  as  likeliest  we  must  deem. 
One  by  her  own  imaginations  crazed, 
Thus  failing  and  convinced,  slie  may  return 
Unblamed  to  her  obscurity,  and  we 


Be  spared  the  shame  of  farther  loss  incurr'd 

By  credulous  faith.  Well  might  the  English  scoif,^ 

If  on  a  frantic  woman  we  should  rest 

Our  last  reliance."     Thus  the  King  resolved. 

And  with  a  faith  half-filtering  at  the  proof, 

Dunois  despatch'd  a  messenger,  to  seek 

Beside  the  banks  of  Vienne,  the  mission'd  Maid. 

Soon  is  tlie  court  convened  :  the  jewell'd  crown 
Shines  on  a  courtier's  head.     Amid  the  train 
The  Monarch  undistinguish'd  takes  his  place. 
Expectant  of  the  event.     The  'V^irgin  comes, 
.\nd  as  the  Bastard  led  her  to  the  throne, 
Quick  glancing  o'er  tlie  mimic  Majesty, 
Witli  gesture  and  witli  look  like  one  inspired, 
Slie    fix'd  her  eye  on  Cliarles;'"   "  Thou  art  the 

King  ! " 
Then  in  a  tone  that  tlirill'd  all  hearts,  pursued  ;- 
"  I  come  the  appointed  Minister  of  Heaven, 
To  wield  a  sword  before  whose  fated  edge. 
Far,  far  from  Orleans  shall  the  English  wolves 
Speed  their  disastrous  flight.  Monarch  of  France  ! 
Send  thou  the  tidings  over  all  tlie  realm. 
Great  tidings  of  deliverance  and  of  joy  ; 
The  Maid  is  come,  the  mission'd  Maid,  whose  hand 
Siiall  in  the  consecrated  walls  of  Rlieims 
Crown  thee,  anointed  King."^* 

In  wonder  mute 
The  courtiers  heard.  Astonish'd  Charles  exclaim'd, 
"  This  is  indeed  the  agency  of  Heaven  ! 
Hard,  Maiden,  were  1  of  belief,"  he  said, 
"  Did  I  not  now,  witli  full  and  coiifirm'd  faith. 
Receive  tiiee  as  a  Prophetess  raised  up 
For  our  deliverance.     Therefore,  not  in  doubt 
Of  Providence  or  thee  do  I  delay 
At  once  to  marshal  our  brave  countrymen 
Beneath  thy  banner  ;  but  to  satisfy 
Those  who  at  distance  from  this  most  clear  prool 
Might  hear  and  disbelieve,  or  yield  at  best 
A  cold  assent.     These  fully  to  confirm, 
And  more  to  make  thy  calling  manifest, 
Forthwith  with  all  due  speed  I  will  convene 
The  Doctors  of  Theologj','''-  wise  men. 
And  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  Heaven. 
By  them  thy  mission  studied  and  approved, 
As  needs  it  must,  their  sanction  to  all  minds 
Will  bring  conviction,  and  the  sure  belief 
Lead  on  thy  favor'd  troops  to  mightiest  deeds, 
Surpassing  human  possibility." 

Well  pleas'd  the  Maiden  heard.     Her  the  Kini 
leads 
From  the  disbanding  throng,  meantime  to  dwell 
AVitli  Marj'.     Watchful  for  her  Lord's  return 
She  sat  with  .\gnes  ;  Agnes  proud  of  heart, 
Majestically  fair,  whose  large  full  eye 
Or  flashing  anger,  or  with  scornful  scowl 
Too  ofl  deforni'd  her  beauty.     Yet  with  her 
Tlie  lawless  idol  of  the  Monarch's  heart. 
The  Queen,  obedient  to  her  husband's  will, 
Dwelt  meekly  in  accord.     With  them  the  Maid 
Was  left  to  sojourn  ;  by  the  gentle  Queen 
Witli  cordial  aff"ability  received  ; 
By  Agnes  courteously,  whose  ontwartl  show 
Of  graciousness  concealed  an  inward  awe. 
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For  while  she  hoped  and  trusted  througli  her  means 
Charles  should  be  reestablish'd  in  his  realm, 
She  felt  rebuked  before  her. 

Througli  the  land 
Meantime  the  King's  convoking  voice  went  forth, 
And  from  tlieir  palaces  and  monasteries 
The  tlieologians  came,  men  who  had  grown 
In  midnight  studies  gray  ;  Prelates,  and  Priests, 
And    Doctors :    teachers    grave,  and    with    great 

names, 
Seraj)hic,  Subtile,  or  Irrefragable, 
By  their  admiring  scholars  dignified. 

They  met  convened  at  Chinon,  to  the  place 
Of  judgment,  in  St-  Katharine's  fane  assign'd. 
The  tloor  with  many  a  monumental  stone 
Was  spread,  and  brass-ensculptured  effigies 
Of  holy  abbots  honor'd  in  their  day, 
Now  to  the  grave  gone  down.   The  branching  arms 
Of  many  a  ponderous  pillar  met  aloft, 
Wreath'd  on  the  roof  emboss'd.     Through  storied 

panes 
Of  high  arch'd  windows  came  the  tinctured  light; 
Pure  water  in  a  font  beneath  reflects 
Tlie  many-color'd  rays ;  around  that  font 
Tlie  fathers  stand,  and  there  with  rites  ordain'd 
And  signs  symbolic  strew  the  hallowing  salt. 
Wherewith  the  limpid  water,  consecrate, 
So  taught  the  Churcii,  became  a  spell  approved 
Against  the  fiends  of  Satan's  fallen  crew  ; 
A  licit  spell  of  mightier  potency 
Than  e'er  the  hell-hags  tauglit  in  Thessaly  ; 
Or  tiiey  who  sitting  on  the  rifled  grave, 
By  the  blue  tomb-fire's  lurid  light  dim  seen, 
Share  with  the  Gouls  their  banquet. 

This  perform'dj 
The  Maid  is  summon 'd.     Round  the  sacred  font, 
Mark'd  witli  the  mystic  tonsure  and  enrobed 
In  sacred  vests,  a  venerable  train, 
They  stand.     The  delegated  Maid  obeys 
Their  summons.     As  she  came,  a  blush  suffused 
Her  pallid  cheek,  such  as  might  well  beseem 
One  mindful  still  of  maiden  modesty. 
Though  to  her  mission  true.     Before  the  train 
In  reverent  silence  waiting  their  sage  will. 
With  half-averted  eye  she  stood  composed. 
So  have  I  seen  a  single  snow-drop  rise 
Amid  the  russet  leaves  that  hide  the  earth 
In  early  spring,  so  seen  it  gently  bend 
In  modest  loveliness  alone  amid 
The  waste  of  winter. 

By  the  Maiden's  side 
The  Son  of  Orleans  stood,  prepared  to  vouch 
Tliat  when  on  Charles  the  Maiden's  eye  had  fi.-^'d. 
As  led  by  power  miraculous,  no  fraud, 
Nor  juggling  artifice  of  secret  sign 
Dissembled  inspiration.     As  he  stood 
Steadily  viewing  the  mysterious  rites, 
Thus  to  the  attentive  Maid  the  President 
Severely  spake. 

"  If  any  fiend  of  Hell 
Lurk  in  thy  bosom,  so  to  prompt  the  vaunt 
Of  inspiration,  and  to  mock  the  power 
Of  God  and  holy  Church,  thus  by  the  virtue 
Of  water  hallowed  in  the  name  of  God 


Adjure  I  tliat  foul  spirit  to  depart 
From  his  deluded  prey." 

Slowly  he  spake, 
And  sprinkled  water  on  the  virgin's  face. 
Indignant  at  the  unworthy  charge,  tlie  Maid 
Felt  her  cheek  flush  ;  but  soon,  the  transient  glow 
Fading,  slie  answer'd  meek. 

"  Most  holy  Sires, 
Ye  reverend  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church, 
Most  catholic  1  1  stand  before  you  here 
A  poor  weak  woman ;  of  the  grace  vouchsafed, 
How  far  unworthy,  conscious ;  yet  though  mean_ 
Innocent  of  fraud,  and  call'd  by  Heaven  to  be 
Its  minister  of  aid.     Strange  voices  heard. 
The  dark  and  shadowing  visions  of  the  night, 
And  feelings  which  1  may  not  dare  to  doubt, 
These  portents  make  me  certain  of  the  God 
Within  me  ;  He  who  to  these  eyes  reveal'd 
My  royal  Master,  mingled  with  the  crowd 
And  never  seen  till  then.     Such  evidence 
Given  to  my  mission  thus,  and  thus  confirm'd 
By  public  attestation,  more  to  say, 
Methinks,  would  little  boot,  —  and  less  become 
A  silly  Maid." 

"Thou  speakest,"  said  the  Priest, 
"Of  dark  and  shadowing  visions  of  the  night. 
Canst  thou  remember.  Maid,  what  vision  first 
Seem'd  more  than  fancy's  shaping  .''     From  such 

tale, 
Minutely  told  with  accurate  circumstance, 
Some  judgment  might  be  form'd." 

The  Maid  replied 
"Amid  the  mountain  valleys  I  had  driven 
My  father's  flock.     The  eve  was  drawing  on. 
When  by  a  sudden  storm  surprised,  I  sought 
A  chapel's  neighboring  shelter;  ruin'd  now. 
But  I  remember  when  its  vesper  bell 
Was  heard  among  the  hills,  a  pleasant  sound, 
That  made  me  pause  upon  my  liomeward  road. 
Awakening  in  me  comfortable  thouglits 
Of  holiness.     The  unsparing  soldiery 
Had  sack'd  tlie  hamlet  near,  and  none  was  left 
Duly  at  sacred  seasons  to  attend 
St.  Agnes'  chapel.^^     In  the  desolate  pile 
I  drove  my  flock,  with  no  irreverent  thoughts, 
Nor  mindless  that  the  place  on  wliich  I  trod 
Was  holy  ground.     It  was  a  fearful  night  1 
Devoutly  to  the  virgin  Saint  I  pray'd. 
Then  heap'd  the   wither'd  leaves  which  autumn 

winds 
Had  drifted  in,  and  laid  me  down  upon  them, 
And  sure  I  think  I  slept.     But  so  it  was 
That,  in  the  dead  of  night,  Saint  Agnes  stood 
Before  mine  eyes,  such  and  so  beautiful 
As  when,  amid  tlie  house  of  wickedness. 
The  Power  whom  with  such  fervent  love  she  served 
Veil'd  her  with  glory .^^     And  I  saw  her  point 
To  the  moss-grown  altar,  and  tlie  crucifix 
Half  hid  by  weeds  and  grass ;  —  and  then  I  thougiil 
I  could  have  wither'd  armies  with  a  look, 
For  from  the  present  Saint  such  divine  power 
I  felt  infused  —  'Twas  but  a  dream  perhaps. 
And  yet  mcthouglit  that  when  a  louder  peal 
Burst  o'er  tlie  roof,  and  all  was  lefl  again 
Utterly  dark,  the  bodily  sense  was  clear 
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And  accurate  in  every  circumstance 
Of  time  and  place." 

Attentive  to  her  words 
Thus  the  Priest  answer'd ; 

"  Brethren,  ye  have  heard 
The  woman's  tale.     Behoves  us  now  to  ask 
Whether  of  holy  Church  a  duteous  child 
Before  our  court  appears,  so  not  unlike 
Heaven  might  vouchsafe  its  gracious  miracle ; 
Or  misbelieving  heretic,  whose  thoughts. 
Erring  and  vain,  easily  might  stray  beyond 
All  reason,  and  conceit  strange  dreams  and  signs 
Impossible.     Say,  woman,  from  thy  youth 
Hast  thou,  as  rightly  mother  Church  demands, 
Confess'd  at  stated  times  thy  secret  sins, 
And,  from  the  priestly  power  conferr'dby  Heaven, 
Sought  absolution  ?  " 

"Father,"  she  replied, 
"  The  forms  of  worship  in  mine  earlier  years 
Waked  my  young  mind  to  artificial  aw^e. 
And  made  me  fear  my  God.    Warm  with  the  glow 
Of  health  and  exercise,  whene'er  I  pass'd 
The  threshold  of  the  house  of  prayer,  I  felt 
A  cold  damp  chill  me  ;  1  beheld  the  tapers 
That  with  a  pale  and  feeble  glimmering 
Dimm'd  the  noon-light ;  1  heard  the  solemn  mass. 
And  with  strange  feelings  and  mysterious  dread 
Telling  my  beads,  gave  to  the  mystic  prayers 
Devoutest  meaning.     Often  wiien  I  saw 
The  pictured  flames  writhe  round  a  penanced  soul, 
I  knelt  in  fear  before  the  Crucifi.^, 
And  wept  and  pray'd,  and  tremliled,  and  adored 
A  God  of  Terrors.     But  in  riper  years. 
When  as  my  soul  grew  strong  in  solitude, 
I  saw  the  eternal  energy  pervade 
The  boundless  range  of  nature,  with  the  sun 
Pour  life  and  radiance  from  his  flamy  path, 
.\nd  on  the  lowliest  floweret  of  the  field 
The  kindly  dew-drops  shed.     And  then  I  felt 
That  He  who  form'd  this  goodly  frame  of  things 
Must  needs  be  good,  and  with  a  Father's  name 
I  call'd  on  Him,  and  from  my  burdend  heart 
Pour'd  out  the  yearnings  of  unmingled  love. 
Methinks  it  is  not  strange  then,  that  I  fled 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  made  the  lonely  grove 
My  temple,  at  the  foot  of  some  old  oak 
Watching  the  little  tribes  that  had  their  world 
Within  its  mossy  bark;  or  laid  me  down 
Beside  the  rivulet  whose  murmuring 
Was  silence  to  my  soul,^^  and  mark'd  the  swarm 
Whose  light-edged  shadows  on  the  bedded  sand 
Mirror'd  their  mazy  sports,  —  the  insect  hum. 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds 
Making  a  holy  music  to  mine  ear  : 
Oh  '.  was  it  strange,  if  for  such  scenes  as  these, 
Sach  deep  dcvoutness,  such  intense  delight 
i)i'  quiet  adoration,  I  forsook 
The  house  of  worship .'  strange  that  when  I  felt 
How  God  had  made  my  spirit  quick  to  feel 
And  love  whate'er  was  beautiful  and  good. 
And  from  aught  evil  and  deform'd  to  shrink 
Even  as  with  instmct ;  —  father  !  was  it  strange 
That  in  my  heart  I  had  no  thought  of  sin. 
And  did  not  need  forgiveness  .'  " 

As  she  spake 


The  Doctors  stood  astonish'd,  and  some  while 
Tliey  listen'd  still  in  wonder.     But  at  length 
A  Monk  replied, 

"  Woman,  thou  seem'st  to  scorn 
The  ordinances  of  our  holy  Church  ; 
And,  if  I  rightly  understand  thy  words. 
Nature,  thou  say'st,  taught  thee  in  solitude 
Thy  feelings  of  religion,  and  that  now 
Masses  and  absolution  and  the  use 
Of  the  holy  wafer,  are  to  thee  unknown. 
But  how  could  Nature  teach  thee  true  religion. 
Deprived  of  these  .'  Nature  doth  lead  to  sin. 
But  'tis  the  Priest  alone  can  teach  remorse. 
Can  bid  St.  Peter  ope  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
And  from  the  penal  fires  of  purgatory 
Set  the  soul  free.     Could  Nature  teach  thee  this.' 
Or  tell  tliee  that  St.  Peter  holds  the  keys. 
And  that  his  successor's  unbounded  power 
Extends  o'er  either  world .'     Although  thy  life 
Of  sin  were  free,  if  of  this  holy  truth 
Ignorant,  thy  soul  in  liquid  flames  must  rue 
Its  error." 

Thus  he  spake ;  applauding  looks 
Went  round.     Nor  dubious  to  reply  the  Maid 
Was  silent. 

"  Fathers  of  the  holy  Church, 
If  on  these  points  abstruse  a  simple  maid 
Like  me  should  err,  impute  not  you  the  crime 
To  self-wiU'd  reason,  vaunting  its  own  strength 
Above  eternal  wisdom.     True  it  is 
That  for  long  time  I  have  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  mass  high-chanted,  nor  with  trembling  lips 
Partook  the  holy  wafer :  yet  the  birds 
Wlio  to  the  matin  ray  prelusive  pour'd 
Their  joyous  song,  methought  did  warble  forth 
Sweeter  thanksgiving  to  Religion's  ear 
In  their  wild  melody  of  happiness. 
Than  ever  rung  along  the  high-arch'd  roofs 
Of  man  :  —  yet  never  from  the  bending  vine 
Pluck'd  I  its  ripen'd  clusters  thanklessly. 
Or  of  that  God  unmindful,  who  bestow'd 
The  bloodless  banquet.     Ye  have  told  me,  Sirs, 
That  Nature  only  teaches  man  to  sin  ! 
If  it  be  sin  to  seek  the   wounded  lamb. 
To  bind  its  wounds,  and  bathe  them  with  my  tears, 
Tliis  is  wh.at  Nature  taught !   No,  Fathers,  no ' 
It  is  not  Nature  that  doth  lead  to  sin  : 
Nature  is  all  benevolence,  all  love. 
All  beauty  !     In  the  greenwood's  quiet  shade 
There  is  no  vice  that  to  the  indignant  cheek 
Bids  the  red  current  rush ;  no  misery  there ; 
No  wretched  mother,  who  with  pallid  face 
And  famine-fallen  hangs  o'er  her  hungry  babes. 
With  such  a  look,  so  wan,  so  woe-begone, 
As  shall  one  day,  with  damning  eloquence, 
Against  the  oppressor  plead  !  —  Nature  teach  sin  ! 
Oil  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  One, 
Wlio  made  us  in  tlie  image  of  Himself, 
Who  made  us  all  for  happiness  and  love, 
Infinite  happiness,  infinite  love, 
Partakers  of  his  own  eternity." 

Solemn  and  slow  the  reverend  Priest  replied, 
■'  Much,  woman,  do  I  doubt  that  all-wise  Heaven 
Would  thus  vouchsafe  its  gracious  miracles 
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On  one  foredoom'd  to  misery  ;  for  so  doom'd 
Is  tJiat  deluded  one,  who,  of  the  mass 
Unlieeding,  and  the  Church's  saving  power, 
Deems  Nature  sinless.     Therefore,  mark  me  well ! 
Brethren,  1  would  propose  this  woman  try 
The  iioly  ordeal.     Let  her,  bound  and  searcli'd, 
Lest  haply  in  her  clothes  should  be  conceal'd 
Some  holy  relic  so  profaned,  be  cast 
In  some  deep  pond  ;  there  if  she  float,  no  doubt 
Tlie  fiend  upholds;  but  if  at  once  she  sink, 
it  is  a  sign  that  Providence  displays 
Her  free  from  witchcraft.    This  done,  let  her  walk 
Blindfold  and  bare  o'er  ploughshares  heated  red. 
And  o'er  these  past,  her  naked  arm  immerse 
In  scalding  water.     If  from  these  she  come 
Unhurt,  to  holy  father  of  the  church. 
Most  blessed  Pope,  we  then  refer  the  cause 
For  judgment:  and  this  Chief,  the  Son  of  Orleans, 
'Who  comes  to  vouch  the  royal  person  known 
By  her  miraculous  power,  shall  pass  with  her 
The  sacred  trial." 

"  Grace  of  God  !  "  e.tclaim'd 
The  astonish'd  Bastard  ;  "  plunge  me  in  the  pool, 
O'er  red-hot  ploughshares  make  me  skip  to  please 
Your  dotard  fancies  !     Fathers  of  the  church, 
Where  is  your  gravity  ?  what !  eiuer-like 
"Would  ye  this  fairer  than  Susannah  eye  .■* 
Ye  call  for  ordeals ;  and  I  too  demand 
Tne  noblest  ordeal,  on  the  English  host 
By  victory  to  approve  her  mission  sent 
From  favoring  Heaven.     To  the  Pope  refer 
For  judgment  I  Know  ye  not  that  France  even  now 
Stands  tottering  on  destruction  !  " 

Starting  then 
With  a  wild  look,  the  mission'd  Maid  e.xclaim'd, 
"  The  sword  of  God  is  here  !  the  grave  shall  speak 
To  manifest  me  !  " 

Even  as  she  spake, 
A  pale  blue  flame  rose  from  the  trophied  tomb 
Beside  her  ;  and  within  that  house  of  death 
A  sound  of  arms  was  heard,  as  if  below 
A  warrior,  buried  in  his  armor,  stirr'd. 

"  Hear  ye  !  "  the  Damsel  cried;  "  these  are  the 
arms 
Which  shall  flash  terror  o'er  the  hostile  host. 
Those,  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  tlie  King, 
And  of  the  assembled  people,  I  will  take 
Here  from  the  sepulchre,  where  many  an  age, 
They,  incorruptible,  have  lain  conceal'd. 
For  me  reserved,  the  Delegate  of  Heaven." 

Recovering  from  amaze,  the  Priest  replied  : 
"  Thou  art  indeed  the  Delegate  of  Heaven  ! 
What  thou  hast  said  surely  thou  shalt  perform. 
We  ratify  thy  mission.     Go  in  peace." 


THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 

The  feast  was  spread,  the  sparkling  bowl   went 

round, 
And  in  the  assembled  court  the  minstrel  harp'd 
4 


A  song  of  other  days.     Sudden  they  heard 
The  horn's  loud  blast.     "  This  is  no  time  for  cares ; 
Feast  ye  the  messenger  without!  "  cried  Charles, 
"  Enough  liath  of  the  wearying  day  been  given 
To  the  public  weal." 

Obedient  to  the  King 
The  guard  invites  the  way-worn  messenger. 
"  Nay,  I  will  see  the  monarch,"  he  replied, 
"  And  he  must  hear  my  tidings ;  duty-urged, 
I  have  for  many  a  long  league  hasten'd  on, 
Not  tlius  to  be  repell'd."     Then  with  strong  arm 
Removing  him  who  barr'd  his  onward  way. 
The  hall  lie  enter'd. 

"  King  of  France  !  I  come 
From  Orleans,  speedy  and  eff'ectual  aid 
Demanding  for  her  gallant  garrison, 
Faithful  to  thee,  though  thinn'd  in  many  a  fight, 
And  now  sore  pressed  by  want.     Rouse  thou  thy* 

self. 
And  with  the  spirit  that  becomes  a  King 
Responsive  to  his  people's  loyalty. 
Bring  succor  to  the  brave  who  in  thy  cause 
Abide  the  extremity  of  war." 

He  said. 
And  from  the  hall  departing,  in  amaze 
At  liis  audacious  bearing  left  the  court. 
The  King  exclaim'd,  "  But  little  need  to  send 
Quick  succor  to  this  gallant  garrison. 
If  to  the  English  half  so  firm  a  front 
They  bear  in  battle  !  " 

"  In  the  field,  my  liege," 
Dunois  replied,  "yon  Knight  hath  serv'd  thee  well. 
Him  have  I  seen  the  foremost  of  the  fight, 
Wielding  so  manfully  his  battle-axe. 
That  wheresoe'er  he  turn'd,  the  affrighted  foe 
Let  fall  their  palsied  arms  with  powerless  stroke. 
Desperate  of  safety.     I  do  marvel  much 
That  he  is  here  :  Orleans  must  be  hard  press'd 
To  send  the  bravest  of  her  garrison 
On  such  commission." 

Swift  the  Maid  exclaim'd, 
"  1  tell  thee.  Chief,  that  there  the  English  wolves 
Shall  never  raise  their  yells  of  victory  ! 
The  will  of  God  defends  those  fated  walls, 
And  resting  in  full  faith  on  that  high  will, 
I  mock  their  efforts.     But  tlie  night  draws  on ; 
Retire  we  to  repose.     To-morrow's  sun, 
Breaking  the  darkness  of  the  sepulchre, 
Shall  on  that  armor  gleam,  through  many  an  age 
There  for  this  great  emergency  reserved." 
She  said,  and  rising  from  tlie  board,  retired. 

Meantime  the  herald's  brazen  voice  proclaini'd 
Coming  solemnity,  and  far  and  wide 
Spread  the  glad  tidings.     Then  all  labor  ceased  ; 
The  ploughman  from  the  unfinish'd  furrow  hastes; 
The  armorer's  anvil  beats  no  more  the  din 
Of  future  slaughter.    Through  the  thronging  streets 
The  buzz  of  asking  wonder  hums  along. 

On  to  St.  Katharine's  sacred  fane  they  go ; 
The  holy  fathers  with  the  imaged  cross 
Leading  the  long  procession.     Next,  as  one 
Suppliant  for  mercy  to  the  King  of  kings. 
And  grateful  for  the  benefits  of  Heaven, 
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The  Monarch  pass'd,  and  by  his  side  the  Maid ; 

Her  lovel}'  hmbs  robed  in  a  snow-white  vest, 

Wistless  that  every  eye  on  lier  was  bent, 

With  stately  step  she  moved ;  her  laboring  soul 

To  high  thoughts  elevate  ;  and  gazing-  round 

With  a  full  eye,  that  of  the  circling  throng 

And  of  the  visible  world  unseeing,  seem'd 

Fix'd  upon  objects  seen  by  none  beside. 

Near  her  the  warlike  Son  of  Orleans  came 

Preeminent.     He,  nerving  his  young  frame 

With  exercise  robust,  had  scaled  the  cliff. 

And  plunging  in  the  river's  full-swollen  stream, 

Stemm'd  with  broad  breast  its  current ;  so  his  form, 

Sinewy  and  firm,  and  fit  for  deeds  of  arms, 

Tower'd  above  the  throng  effeminate. 

No  dainty  bath  had  from  his  hardy  limbs 

Kffaced  the  hauberk's  honorable  marks  ;^ 

His  helmet  bore  of  hostile  steel  the  dints 

Many  and  deep ;  upon  his  pictured  shield 

A  Lion  vainly  struggled  in  the  toils, 

Whilst  by  liis  side  the  cub  with  pious  rage, 

Assail'd  the  huntsman.    Tremouille  followed  them. 

Proud  of  the  favor  of  a  Prince  who  seem'd 

Given  up  to  vain  delights ;  conspicuous  he 

In  arms  with  azure  and  with  gold  auneaVd, 

Gaudily  graceful,  by  no  hostile  blade 

Defaced,  nor  e'er  with  ixostile  blood  distain'd  ; 

Trimly  accoutred  court-habiliments, 

Gay  lady-dazzling  armor,  fit  to  adorn 

Tourney,  or  tilt,  the  gorgeous  pageantry 

Of  mimic  warfare.     After  him  there  came 

A  train  of  courtiers,  summer  flies  that  sport 

In  tlie  sunbeam  of  favor,  insects  sprung 

From  the  court  dunghill,  greedy  blood-suckers, 

The  foul  corruption-gender'd  swarm  of  state. 

As  o'er  some  flowery  field  the  busy  bees 
Fill  witli  their  happy  lium  the  fragrant  air, 
A  grateful  music  to  the  traveller, 
Who  in  the  shade  of  some  wide-spreading  tree 
Rests  on  his  way  awhile ;  or  like  the  sound 
Of  many  waters  down  some  far-off  steep 
Holding  their  endless  course,  the  murmur  rose 
Of  admiration.     Every  gazing  eye 
Dwelt  on  the  Prophetess;  of  all  beside, 
The  long  procession  and  the  gorgeous  train, 
Though  glittering  they  with  gold  and  sparkling 

gems, 
And  their  rich  plumes  high  waving  to  the  air, 
Heedless. 

The  consecrated  dome  they  reach, 
Rear'd  to  St.  Katharine's  holy  memory. 
Her  tale  the  altar  told  ;  how  Maximin, 
His  raised  lip  kindled  with  a  savage  smile. 
In  such  deep  fury  bade  the  tenter'd  wheel 
Rend  her  life  piecemeal,  that  the  very  face 
Of  the  hard  executioner  relax'd 
With  pity;  calm  she  heard,  no  drop  of  blood 
Forsook  her  cheek,  her  steady  eye  was  turn'd 
Heaven-ward,  and  hope  and  meekest  piety 
Beam'd  in  that  patient  look.     Nor  vain  her  trust; 
For  lo!  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  descends. 
And  crumbles  with  his  fiery  touch  the  wheel ! 
One  glance  of  holy  triumph  Katharine  cast. 
Then  bow'd  her  to  the  sword  of  martyrdom.  "^^ 


Her  eye  averting  from  the  pictured  tale, 
The  delegated  damsel  knelt  and  pour'd 
To  Heaven  her  earnest  prayer. 

A  trophied  tomh 
Stood  near  the  altar  where  some  warrior  slept 
The  sleep  of  death  beneath.     A  massy  stone 
And  rude-ensculptured  effigy  o'erlaid 
The  sepulchre.     In  silent  wonderment 
The  expectant  multitude  with  eager  eye 
Gaze,  listening  as  tlie  mattock's  heavy  stroke 
Invades  the  tomb's  repose  :  the  heavy  stroke 
Sounds  hollow :  over  the  high-vaulted  roof 
Roll  the  repeated  echoes :  soon  the  day 
Dawns  on  the  grave's  long  night,  the  slant  sunbeam 
Falls  on  the  arms  inshrined,  the  crested  helm. 
The  bauldrick,  and  the  shield,  and  sacred  sword.™ 
A  sound  of  awe-repress'd  astonishment 
Rose  from  the  crowd.     The  delegated  Maid 
Over  her  robes  the  hallowed  breastplate  threw. 
Self-fitted  to  her  form ;  on  her  helm'd  head 
The  white  plumes  nod,  majestically  slow ; 
She  lifts  the  buckler  and  the  sacred  sword, 
Gleaming  portentous  light. 

The  wondering  crowd 
Raise    their   loud   shout  of  transport.     "  God  of 

Heaven," 
The  Maid  exclaim'd,  "Father  all  merciful ! 
Devoted  to  whose  holy  will,  I  wield 
The  sword  of  vengeance  ;  go  before  our  host ! 
All-just  avenger  of  the  innocent, 
Be  thou  our  Champion !   God  of  Peace,  preserve 
Those  whom  no  lust  of  glory  leads  to  arms."   / 

She  ceased,  and  with  an  eager  hush  the  crowd 
Still  listened  ;  a  brief  while  tliroughout  the  dome 
Deep  silence  dwelt;  then  with  a  sudden  burst 
Devout  and  full,  they  raised  the  choral  hymn, 
"Thee  Lord  we  praise,  our  God!"  the  throng 

without 
Catch  the  strange  tidings,  join  the  hymn  of  joy. 
And  tliundering  transport  peals  along  the  heaven. 

As  through  the  parting  crowd  the  Virgin  pass'd, 
He  who  from  Orleans  on  the  yesternight 
Demanded  succor,  clasp'd  with  warmth  her  hand, 
And  with  a  bosom-thrilling  voice  exclaim'd, 
'*  lU-omen'd  Maid!  victim  of  thine  own  worth, 
Devoted  for  this  king-curst  realm  of  France, 
lU-omcn'd  Maid,  I  pity  thee  !  "  so  saying. 
He  turn'd  into  the  crowd.     At  his  strange  worda 
Disturb'd,  the  warlike  Virgin  pass'd  along, 
And  much  revolving  in  her  troubled  mind. 
Retrod  the  court. 

And  now  the  horn  announced 
The  ready  banquet;  they  partook  the  feast,^-* 
Then  rose  and  in  the  cooling  water  cleansed 
Their  hands,  and  seated  at  the  board  again 
Enjoy'd  the  bowl,  or  scented  high  with  spice, 
Or  flavored  witii  the  fragrant  summer  fruit. 
Or  luscious  with  methegliu  mingled  rich.™ 
Meantime  the  Trouveur  struck  the  harp ;  he  sung 
Of  Lancelot  du  Lake,  the  truest  Knight 
That  ever  loved  fair  Lady  ;  and  the  youth 
Of  CornwalP'  underneath  whose  maiden  sword 
The  strength  of  Ireland  fell ;  and  he  who  struck 
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The  dolorous  stroke,'^  the  blameless  and  the  brave, 

Who  died  beneath  a  brother's  erring  arm. 

Ye  have  not  perish'd,  Chiefs  of  Carduel '. 

The  soncs  of  earlier  years  embalm  your  fame  • 

And  liaply  yet  some  Poet  shall  arise, 

Like  that  divinest  Tuscan,"  and  enwreathe 

The  immortal  garland  for  himself  and  you. 

The  harp  still  rung  beneath  the  high-arch'd  roof, 
And  listening  eager  to  the  favorite  lay. 
The  guests  sat  silent,  when  into  the  hall 
The  ftlessenger  from  that  besieged  town, 
Reenter'd.     "  It  is  pleasant.  King  of  France," 
Said  he,  "  to  sit  and  hear  the  harper's  song  : 
Par  other  music  hear  the  men  of  Orleans  ! 
Famine  is  there  ;  and  there  the  imploring  cry 
Of  Hunger  ceases  not." 

"  Insolent  man  !  " 
E.xclaim'd  the  Monarch,  "  cease  to  interrupt 
Our  hour  of  festival;  it  is  not  thine 
To  instruct  me  in  my  duty." 

Of  reproof 
Careless,  the  stranger  to  the  minstrel  cried, 
"  Why  harpest  thou  of  good  King  Arthur's  fame 
Amid  these  walls.'     Virtue  and  genius  love 
That  lol\y  lay.     Hast  thou  no  loose,  lewd  tale 
To  pamper  and  provoke  the  appetite  ? 
Such  should  procure  thee  worthy  recompense  ! 
Or  rather  sing  tliou  of  tliat  wealthy  Lord, 
Wlio  took  the  ewe  lamb  from  the  poor  man's  bosom. 
That  was  to  him  even  as  a  daughter !  Charles, 
This  parable  would  I  tell,  prophet-like. 
And  look  at  thee  and  say,  '  Thou  art  tlie  man  ! '  " 

He  said,  and  with  a  quick  and  troubled  step 
Withdrew.     Astonish'd  at  his  daring  guise. 
The  guests  sat  heedless  of  the  lay  awhile. 
Pondering  his  words  mysterious,  till  at  lengtti 
The  Court  dispersed.     Retiring  from  the  hail, 
Charles  and  the  delegated  damsel  sought 
The  inner  palace.     There  the  gentle  Queen 
Awaited  them  :  witli  her  Joan  lov'd  to  pass 
Her  intervals  of  rest;  for  she  had  won 
Tlie  Virgin's  heart  by  her  mild  melancholy, 
The  calm  and  duteous  patience  that  deplored 
A  husband's  cold  half-love.     To  her  she  told 
With    what   strange  words   the    messenger    from 

Orleans 
Had  roused  uneasy  wonder  in  her  mind  ; 
For  on  her  ear  yet  vibrated  his  voice. 
When  lo !  again  he  came,  and  at  the  door 
Stood  scowling  round. 

"  Wliy  dost  thou  haunt  me  thus," 
The  monarch  cried ;  "  is  there  no  place  secure 
From  thy  rude  insolence  ?  unmanner'd  man  ! 
[  know  tliee  not!  " 

"  Then  learn  to  know  me,  Charles  !  " 
Solemnly  he  replied  ;  "  read  well  my  face. 
That  thou  may'st  know  it  on  that  dreadful  day, 
\Vhen  at  the  Throne  of  God  I  shall  demand 
His  justice  on  thee  !  "     Turning  from  the  King, 
To  Agnes  as  she  entered,  in  a  tone 
More  low,  more  mournfully  severe,  he  cried, 
*'  Dost  thou  too  know  me  not !  " 

She  fflanced  on  him, 


And  pale  and  breathless  hid  her  head  convulsed 
In  tlie  Maid's  bosom. 

"  King  of  France  !  "  he  said, 
*'  She  loved  me,  and  by  nmtual  word  and  will 
We  were  betroth'd,  wlien,  in  unhappy  hour, 
I  left  her,  as  in  fealty  bound,  to  fight 
Thy  battles.     In  mine  absence  thou  didst  come 
To  tempt  her  tlien  unspotted  purity  — 
For  pure  she  was.  —  Alas  !  these  courtly  robes 
Hide  not  the  indelible  stain  of  infamy  ! 
Thou  canst  not  with  thy  golden  belt  put  on 
An  iionorable  name,"^  O  lost  to  me. 
And  to  thyself,  forever,  ever  lost, 
My  poor  polluted  Agnes  !  —  Charles,  that  faith 
Almost  is  shaken,  which  should  be  hencefortli 
My  only  hope  :  thou  hast  thy  wicked  will. 
While  I  the  victim  of  lier  guilt  and  thine. 
Though  meriting  alike  from  her  and  thee 
Far  other  guerdon,  bear  about  with  me 
A  wound  for  which  this  eartli  aff'ords  no  balm, 
And  doubt  Heaven's  justice." 

So  he  said,  and  frowu'd 
Austere  as  he  who  at  Mahommed's  door 
Knock'd  loud  and  frequent,  at  whose  dreadful  mien 
Stricken  with  terror,  all  beholders  fled. 
Even  the  prophet,  almost  terrified. 
Scarcely  could  bear  his  presence;  for  he  knew 
That  this  was  the  Death-Angel  Azraf.i., 
And  that  his  hour  was  come.     Conscious  of  guilt 
The  Monarch  sate,  nor  could  endure  to  face 
His  bosom-probing  frown.     The  Maid  of  Arc 
Meantime  had  read  his  features,  and  she  cried 
"  I  know  thee,  Conrade  !  "     Rising  from  her  seat. 
She  took  his  hand,  for  he  stood  motionless. 
Gazing  on  Agnes  now  with  steady  eye. 
Severe  though  calm  :  him  from  the  Court  she  drew, 
And  to  the  river  side,  resisting  not. 
Both  sad  and  silent,  led ;  till  at  the  last 
.\s  from  a  dream  awaking,  Conrade  look'd 
Full  on  the  Maid,  and  falling  on  her  neck. 
He  wept. 

"  I  know  thee,  Damsel !  "  he  cxclaim'd 
"  Dost  thou  remember  that  tempestuous  night. 
When  I,  a  weather-beaten  traveller,  sought 
Your  hospitable  door .'  Ah  me  !  I  then 
Was  happy  !  You  too  sojourn'd  then  in  peace. 
Fool  that  I  was !  I  blamed  such  happiness, 
Arraign'd  it  as  a  guilty,  selfish  sloth. 
Unhappily  prevailing,  so  I  fear  me. 
Or  why  art  thou  at  Chinon  ?  " 

Him  tlie  Maid 
Answering,  address'd  :  "  1  do  remember  well. 
That  night ;  for  then  the  holy  Spirit  first, 
Waked  by  thy  words,  possess'd  me." 

Conrade  cried, 
"  Poor  Maiden,  thou  wort  happy  !  thou  hadst  lived 
Blessing  and  blest,  if  I  had  never  stray 'd, 
Needlessly  rigid,  from  my  peaceful  path. 
And  tliou  hast  left  thine  home  then,  and  obey'd 
The  feverish  fancies  of  an  ardent  brain ! 
And  hast  tiiou  left  him  too,  tiie  youth  whose  eye 
Forever  glancing  on  thee,  spake  so  well 
Affection's  eloquent  tale  ?  " 

So  as  he  said, 
Rusli'd  the  warm  purple  to  the  Virgin's  cheek 
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"  1  am  alone,"  she  answered,  "  for  this  realm 

Devoted."     Nor  to  answer  more  the  Maid 

Endured,  for  many  a  melanclioly  thought 

Throng'd  on  her  aching  memory.     Her  mind  seye 

Beheld  Domremi  and  the  fields  of  Arc: 

Her  burden'd  heart  was  full;  such  grief  she  felt, 

Yet  such  sweet  solacing  of  self-applause, 

As  cheers  a  banish'd  Patriot's  lonely  hours 

When  Fancy  pictures  to  iiim  all  he  loved. 

Till  the  big  tear-drop  rushes  o'er  its  orb, 

And  drowns  the  soft  enchantment. 

With  a  look 
That  spake  solicitous  wonder,  Conrade  eyed 
The  silent  Maid;  nor  would  the  Maid  repress 
The  thoughts  that  swell'd  within  her,  or  from  him 
Hide  her  soul's  workings.     " 'Twas  on  the  last  day 
Before  I  left  Domremi ;  eve  had  closed  ; 
I  sat  beside  the  brook ;  my  soul  was  full, 
As  if  inebriate  with  Divinity. 
Then,  Conrade  !  I  beheld  a  ruffian  herd 
Circle  a  flaming  pile,  where  at  the  stake 
A  woman  stood;  the  iron  bruised  her  breast. 
And  round  her  limbs,  half-garmented,  the  fire 
Curl'd  its  fierce  flakes.     I  saw  her  countenance, 
I  knew  Myself."  '^     Then,  in  a  tone  subdued 
Of  calmness,  "There  are  moments  wlien  the  soul 
From  her  own  impulse  witli  strange  dread  recoils, 
Suspicious  of  herself;  but  with  a  full. 
And  pi.-rfect  faith  I  know  tliis  vision  sent 
From  Heaven,  and  feel  of  its  unerring  truth, 
As  that  God  liveth,  that  I  live  myself, 
The  feeling  that  deceives  not." 

By  the  hand 
Her  Conrade  held  and  cried,  "  Ill-fated  Maid, 
That  I  have  torn  thee  from  aff*ection"s  breast. 
My  soul  will  groan  in  anguisii.     Thou  wilt  serve, 
Like  me,  the  wortliless  Court,  and  having  served, 
In  the  hour  of  ill  abandon'd,  thou  wilt  curse 
The  duty  that  deluded.     Of  the  world 
Fatigued,  and  loathing  at  my  fellow-men, 
I  shall  be  seen  no  more.     There  is  a  path"^ — 
The  eagle  hath  not  mark'd  it,  the  young  wolf 
Knows  not  its  hidden  windings:  I  liave  trod 
That  path,  and  found  a  melancholy  den, 
Fit  place  for  penitence  and  hopeless  woe. 
Where  sepulchred,  the  ghost  of  what  he  was, 
Conrade  may  pass  liis  few  and  evil  days, 
Waiting  the  wish'd-for  summons  to  lay  down 
His  weary  load  of  life." 

But  then  the  Maid 
Fix'd  on  the  warrior  her  reproving  eye; 
"I  pass'd  the  fertile  Auxerrois,"  she  said; 
"The  vines  had  spread  their  interwoven  shoots 
Over  the  unpruned  vineyards,  and  the  grape 
Rotted  beneath  the  leaves;  for  there  was  none 
To  tread  the  vintage,  and  the  birds  of  Heaven 
Had  had  their  fill.     1  saw  the  cattle  start 
As  they  did  hear  the  loud  alarum-bell," 
And  with  a  piteous  moaning  vainly  seek 
To  fly  the  coming  slaughterers.     I  look'd  back 
Upon  the  cottage  where  I  had  partaken 
The  peasant's  meal,  —  and  saw  it  wrapt  in  flames. 
And  then  I  thank'd  my  God  that  I  liad  burst 
The  ties,  strong  as  they  are,  which  bind  us  down 
To  selfish  happiness,  and  on  tliis  eartli 


Was  as  a  pilgrim"  —  Conrade  !  rouse  thyself! 
Cast  the  weak  nature  off!  '^    A  time  like  this 
Is  not  for  gentler  feelings,  for  the  glow 
Of  love,  the  overflowings  of  the  heart. 
There  is  oppression  in  thy  country,  Conracc ' 
There  is  a  cause,  a  holy  cause,  that  needs 
The  brave  man's  aid.     Live  for  it,  and  enjoy 
Earth's  noblest  recompense,  thine  own  esteem; 
Or  die  in  that  good  cause,  and  thy  reward 
Shall  sure  be  found  in  Heaven." 

He  answer'd  not, 
But  pressing  to  his  heart  the  virgin's  hand, 
Hasten'd  across  the  plain.     She  with  dim  eyes  — 
For  gushing  tears  obscured  them  —  follow 'd  him 
Till  lost  in  distance.     With  a  weight  of  thought 
Opprest,  along  the  poplar-planted  Vienne 
Awhile  she  wander'd,  then  upon  the  bank 
She  laid  her  down,  and  watch'd  the  tranquil  stream 
Flow  with  a  quiet  murmuring,  by  the  clouds 
Of  evening  purpled.     The  perpetual  flow, 
The  ceaseless  murmuring,  luU'd  her  to  such  dreajns 
As  memory  in  her  melancholy  mood 
Loves  best.     The  wonted  scenes  of  Arc  arose  ; 
She  saw  the  forest  brook,  the  weed  that  waved 
Its  long  green  tresses  in  the  stream,  the  crag 
Which  overbrow'd  the  spring,  and  that  old  yew 
Which  through  the  bare  and  rifted  rock  had  forced 
Its  twisted  trunk,  the  berries  cheerful  red 
Starring  its  gloomy  green.     Her  pleasant  home 
She  saw,  and  those  who  made  that  home  so  dear, 
Her  lov'd  lost  friends.     The  mingled  feelings  fill'd 
Her  eyes,  when  from  behind  a  voice  was  heard  — 
"  O  Lady  !  canst  thou  tell  me  where  to  find 
The   Maid    whom    Heaven   hath    sent  to   rescue 

France  ?  " 
Thrill'd  by  the  well-known  tones,  she  started  up, 
And  fell  upon  the  neck  of  Theodore. 

"Have  1  then  found  thee!"     cried  the  impas- 
sioned youth ; 
*•  Henceforth  we  part  no  more  ;  but  where  thou 

goest 
Thither  go  I.     Beloved  !  in  the  front 
Of  battle  thou  shalt  find  me  at  thy  side  ; 
And  in  the  breach  this  breast  shall  be  thy  shield 
And  rampart.     Oil,  ungenerous  !  Why  from  me 
Conceal  the  inspiration  ?  why  from  me 
Hide  thy  miraculous  purpose.'     Am  I  then 
So  all-unworthy  that  thou  shouldst  set  forth 
Beneath  another's  guidance  .''  " 

Thus  he  cried, 
Mingling  reproach  with  tenderness,  yet  still 
Clasping  in  warm  embrace  the  maid  beloved. 
She  of  her  bidding  and  futurity 
Awhile  forgetful,  patient  of  the  embrace, 
With  silent  tears  of  joy  bedew'd  his  neck. 
At  length,  "  I  hope,"  she  cried,  "  thou  art  not  come 
With  heavier  fault  and  breach  of  nearer  tie  ! 
How  did  thy  mother  spare  thee,  —  thou  alone 
The  stay  and  comfort  of  her  widowed  age  ? 
Did  she  upon  thy  parting  steps  bestow 
Her  free-will  blessing.'  or  hast  thou  set  forth, 
Wiiich  Heaven  forbid,  unlicensed  and  unblest?" 

"  Oh,  surely  not  unblest !  "  the  youth  replied  ; 
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Yet  conscious  of  his  unrepented  fault, 
Witli  countenance  flush'd,  and  faltering  in  reply : 
"  She  wept  at  my  departure ;  she  would  fain 
Have  turned  me  from  my  purpose,  and  my  heart 
Perhaps  liad  fail'd  me,  if  it  had  not  glow'd 
With  ardor  like  thine  own;  the  sacred  fire 
With  which  thy  hosom  burns  had  kindled  me ; 
High  in  prophetic  hope,  1  bade  her  place 
Her  trust  in  Heaven ;  I  bade  her  look  to  hear 
Good  tidings  soon  of  glorious  victory ; 
I  told  her  I  siiould  soon  return,  —  return 
With  thee,  and  thou  wouldst  be  to  her  old  age 
What  Madclon  had  been." 

As  thus  he  spake, 
AN  arm  with  the  imaginary  bliss,  he  clasp'd 
The  dear  one  closer  to  his  yearning  heart. 
But  the  devoted  Virgin  in  his  arms 
Started  and  shudder'd,  for  the  flaming  pile 
Flashed  on  remembrance  now,  and  on  her  soul 
The  whole  terrific  vision  rose  again. 
A  death-like  paleness  at  the  dreadful  thought 
Withered  her  cheek;  cold  damps  suffused  her  brow. 
And  falling  on  the  neck  of  Theodore, 
Feeble  and  faint  she  hung.     His  eager  eve 
Concentring  all  the  anguish  of  the  soul, 
And  strain'd  in  ansious  love,  gazed  fearfully 
With  wondering  anguish ;  till  ennobling  thoughts 
Of  her  high  mission  roused  her,  and  her  soul 
Collected,  and  she  spake. 

"  My  Theodore, 
Thou  hast  done  ill  to  quit  thy  mother's  home  ! 
Alone  and  aged  she  will  weep  for  thee. 
Wasting  lier  little  that  is  left  of  life 
In  anguish.     Now  go  back  again  to  Arc, 
And  cheer  her  wintry  hours  of  widowhood, 
And  love  my  memory  there. ' 

Swift  he  exclaim'd, 
"  Nay,  Maid  I  the  pang  of  parting  is  o'erpast. 
And  my  dear  mother  looks  for  the  glad  hour 
When  we  shall  both  return.     Amid  the  war 
How  many  an  arm  will  seek  thy  single  life, 
How  many  a  swoid  and  spear !  I  will  go  with  thee 
And  spread  the  guardian  shield  " 

"  Nay,"  she  replied, 
"  1  shall  not  need  thy  succor  in  the  war. 
Me,  Heaven,  if  so  seem  good  to  its  high  will. 
Will  save.     I  shall  be  happier,  Theodore, 
Tliinking  that  thou  dost  sojourn  safe  at  home. 
And  make  thy  mother  happy." 

The  youth's  cheek 
A  rapid  blush  disorder'd.     "  Oh  !  the  court 
Is  pleasant  then,  and  thou  wouldst  fain  forget 
A  humble  villager,  who  only  boasts 
Tlie  treasure  of  the  heart !" 

She  look'd  at  him 
With  a  reproaching  eye  of  tenderness  ; 
"  Injurious  man  !  devoted  for  this  realm, 
I  go  a  willing  victim.     The  dark  veil 
HaUi  been  withdrawn  for  me,  and  I  have  seen 
The  fearful  features  of  Futurity. 
■Ves,  Theodore,  I  shall  redeem  my  country, 
Abandoning  for  it  the  joys  of  life. 
Yea,  life  itself!  "     Then  on  his  neck  she  fell, 
And  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  Return  to  Arc  ' 
[  do  not  tell  thee  there  are  other  maids 


As  fair  J  for  thou  wilt  love  my  memory, 

Hallowing  to  me  the  temple  of  thy  heart. 

Worthy  a  happier,  not  a  better  love,* 

My  Theodore  !  "  —  Then,  pressing  his  pale  lips, 

A  last  and  lioly  kiss  the  virgin  fix'd. 

And  fled  across  the  plain. 

She  reach'd  the  court 
Breathless.     The  mingled  movements  of  her  mind 
Shook  every  fibre.     Sad  and  sick  at  heart. 
Fain  to  her  lonely  chamber's  solitude 
The  Maiden  had  retired ;  but  her  the  King 
Met  on  the  threshold.     He  of  the  late  scene 
Forgetful  and  his  crime,  as  cheerful  seem'd 
As  though  there  had  not  been  a  God  in  Heaven  ! 
"Enter  the  hall,"  he  said,  "the  maskers  there 
Join  in  the  dance.     Why,  Maiden,  art  thou  sad.' 
Has  that  rude  madman  shook  thy  gentle  frame 
With  his  strange  speeches.'  " 

Ere  the  Maid  replied, 
The  Son  of  Orleans  came  with  joyful  speed, 
Poising  his  massy  javelin.     "  Thou  hast  roused 
The  sleeping  virtue  of  tire  sons  of  France  ; 
Tliey  crowd  around  the  standard,"  cried  the  chief. 
"  Our  bretliren,  pent  in  Orleans,  every  moment 
Gaze  from  the  watch-tower  witli  the  sickening  eye 
Of  expectation." 

Then  the  King  exclaim'd, 
"  O  chosen  by  Heaven !  defer  one  day  thy  march, 
That  humbled  at  the  altar  we  may  join 
Tlie  general  prayer.     Be  these  our  holy  rites 
To-morrow's  task  ;  —  to-night  for  merriment !  " 

The   Maid    replied,   "  The   wretched    ones    in 
Orleans, 
In  fear  and  hunger  and  expiring  hope. 
Await  my  succor,  and  my  prayers  would  plead 
In  Heaven  against  me,  did  they  waste  one  hour 
When  active  duty  calls.     For  this  night's  mirth 
Hold  me  excused ;  in  truth  I  am  not  fit 
For  merriment;  a  heavy  charge  is  on  me. 
And  I  must  put  away  all  mortal  thoughts."^' 
Her  heart  was  full,  and  pausing,  she  repress'd 
The  unbidden  anguish.     "Lo!  they  crowd  around 
The  standard  !    Thou,  Dunois,  the  chosen  troops 
Marshal  in  speed,  for  early  with  the  dawn 
We  march  ta  rescue  Orleans  from  the  foe." 


THE   FIFTH   BOOK. 

Scarce  had  the  early  dawn  from  Chinon's  towers 
Made  visible  the  mist  that  curl'd  along 
The  river's  winding  way,  when  from  her  couch 
The  martial  Maid  arose.     She  mail'd  her  limbs  ; 
The  white  plumes  nodded  o'er  her  helmed  heac 
She  girt  the  sacred  falchion  by  her  side. 
And,  like  a  youth  wlio  from  his  mother's  arms. 
For  his  first  field  impatient,  breaks  away. 
Poising  the  lance  went  forth. 

Twelve  hundred  men, 
Rearing  in  order'd  ranks  their  glittering  spears, 
Await  her  coming.     Terrible  in  arms 
Before  them  tower'd  Dunois,  his  manly  face 
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O'ershadow'd  by  the  helmet's  iron  cheeks. 

The  assembled  court  gazed  on  the  marshall'd  train, 

And  at  the  gate  the  aged  prelate  stood 

To  pour  his  blessing  on  the  chosen  host. 

And  now  a  soft  and  solemn  symphony 

Was  heard,  and  chanting  high  the  hallow'd  hymn, 

From  the  near  convent  came  the  vestal  maids. 

A  holy  banner,  woven  by  virgin  hands, 

Snjw-white  they  bore.     A  mingled  sentiment 

Of  awe  and  eager  ardor  for  the  fight, 

Tiirill'd  through  the  army,  as  the  reverend  man 

Took  the  white  standard,  and  with  heaven- ward  eye 

Caird  on  the  God  of  Justice,  blessing  it. 

The  Maid,  her  brows  in  reverence  unhelm'd, 

Her  dark  liair  floating  on  the  morning  gale, 

Knelt  to  his  prayer,  and  stretching  forth  her  hand 

Received  the  mystic  banner.     From  tiie  host 

A  loud  and  universal  shout  burst  forth, 

As  rising  from  the  ground,  upon  her  brow 

She  placed  the  plumed  casque,  and  waved  on  high 

The  banner'd  lilies.     On  their  way  they  march. 

And  dim  in  distance,  soon  the  towers  of  Chinon 

Fade  from  the  eye  reverted. 

The  sixth  sun, 
Purpling  the  sky  with  his  dilated  light, 
Sunk  westering;  when  embosom'd  in  the  depth 
Of  that  old  forest,  which  for  many  a  league 
Shadow'd  the  hills  and  vales  of  Orleannois, 
They  pitch  their  tents.     The  hum  of  occupation 
Sounds  ceaseless.     Waving  to  the  evening  gale 
The  streamers  flutter;  and  ascending  slow 
Beneath  the  foliage  of  the  forest  trees, 
With  many  a  light  hue  tinged,  the  curling  smoke 
Melts  in  the  iinpurpled  air.     Leaving  her  tent. 
The  martial  Maiden  wander'd  through  the  wood  ; 
There,  by  a  streamlet,  on  the  mossy  bank 
Reclined,  she  saw  a  damsel,  her  long  locks 
With  willow  wreathed ;  upon  her  lap  there  lay 
A  dark-hair'd  man,  listening  the  while  she  sung 
Sad  ditties,  and  enwreathed  to  bind  his  brow 
The  melancholy  garland.     At  tiie  sound 
Of  one  in  arms  approaching,  she  had  fled  ; 
But  Conrade.  looking  upward,  recognized 
The  Maid  of  Arc.     '-Nay,  fear  not,  Isabel," 
Said  he,  -'for  this  is  one  of  gentle  kind, 
Whom  even  the  wretched  need  not  fear  to  love." 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  took  her  hand. 
And  press'd  it  to  his  bosom.     *'  My  weak  heart, 
Though  school'd  by  wrongs  to  loatli  at  human  kind, 
Will  beat,  rebellious  to  its  own  resolves. 
Come  hither,  outcast  one  !  and  call  her  friend. 
And  she  will  be  thy  friend  more  readily 
Because  thou  art  unhappy." 

Isabel 
Saw  a  tear  starting  in  the  virgin's  eye, 
And  glancing  upon  Conrade,  she  too  wept, 
Wailing  his  wilder'd  senses. 

"Mission'd  Maid  '  " 
The  warrior  cried,  *'be  happy  !  for  tfty  power 
Can  make  this  sufferer  so.     From  Orleans  driven, 
Orphan'd  by  war,  and  of  her  only  friend 
Bereft,  I  found  her  wandering  in  the  wilds, 
Worn  out  with  want  and  wretchedness.     Thou, 
Joan, 


Wilt  his  beloved  to  the  youth  restore; 
And  trust  me.  Maid  !  the  miserable  feel 
When  tliey  on  others  bestow  happiness, 
Their  happiest  consolation." 

She  replied, 
Pressing  the  damsel's  hand,  in  the  mild  tone 
Of  equal  friendship,  solacing  her  cares. 
"  Soon  shall  we  enter  Orleans,"  said  the  Maid  ; 
A  few  hours  in  her  dream  of  victory 
England  shall  triumph,  then  to  be  awaked 
By  the  loud  thunder  of  Almighty  wrath  ! 
Irksome  meantime  the  busy  camp  to  me 
A  solitary  woman.     Isabel, 
Wert  thou  the  while  companion  of  my  tent, 
Ligiitlier  the  time  would  pass.     Return  with  me ; 
I  may  not  long  be  absent." 

So  she  spake. 
The  wanderer  in  half-utter'd  words  express'd 
Grateful  assent.     "Art  thou  astonish'd,  then, 
That  one  though  powerful  is  benevolent  .'* 
In    truth    thou    well   mayst   wonder!"    Conrade 

cried. 
"But  little  cause  to  love  the  mighty  ones 
Hath  the  low  cottager  ;  for  with  its  shade 
Too  oft  doth  Power,  a  death-dew-dropping  tree, 
Blast  every  herb  beneath  its  baleful  boughs  ! 
Tell  thou  thy  sufferings,  Isabel  !   Relate 
How  warr'd  the  chieftains,  and  the  people  died. 
The  mission'd  Virgin  hath  not  heard  tliy  woes ; 
And  pleasant  to  mine  ear  the  twice-told  tale 
Of  sorrow." 

Gazing  on  the  martial  Maid 
She  read  her  wish,  and  spake.     "  A  wanderer  now, 
Friendless  and  hopeless,  still  1  love  to  think 
Upon  my  native  home,  and  call  to  mind 
Each  haunt  of  careless  youth;  the  woodbined  wall, 
The  jessamine  that  round  the  straw-roof 'd  cot 
Its   fragrant  branches  wreathed,  beneath   whose 

shade 
I  wont  to  sit  and  watch  the  setting  sun, 
And  hear  the  thrush's  song.     Nor  far  remote, 
As  o'er  the  subject  landscape  round  I  gazed. 
The  towers  of  Yenville  rose  upon  the  view. 
A  foreign  master  holds  my  father's  home  ! 
I,  far  away,  remember  the  past  years, 
And  weep. 

"Two  brethren  fonn'd  our  family  ; 
Humble  we  were,  and  happy ;  honest  toil 
Procured  our  homely  sustenance  ;  our  herds 
Duly  at  morn  and  evening  to  my  hand 
Gave  their  full  stores  ;  the  vineyard  we  had  rear'd 
Purpled  its  clusters  in  tlie  southern  sun. 
And,  plenteous  produce  of  my  father's  toil. 
The  yellow  harvest  billow'd  o'er  the  plain. 
How  cheerfully  around  the  blazing  hearth, 
When  all  tlie  labor  of  the  day  was  done, 
We  past  the  evening  hours;  for  they  would  sing 
Or  merry  roundelay,  or  ditty  sad 
Of  maid  forsaken  and  the  willow  weed, 
Or  of  the  doughty  Paladins  of  France 
Some  warlike  fit,  the  while  my  spinning-wheel 
A  fitting  music  made. 

"  Thus  long  we  lived. 
And  happy.     To  a  neighboring  youth  my  hand, 
In  holy  wedlock  soon  to  be  consign 'd. 
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Was  pliglited  :  my  poor  Francis !  "  Here  slie  paused, 
And  here  slie  wept  awhile. 

"  We  did  not  think 
The  desolating  stream  of  war  would  reach 
To  us ;  hut  soon  as  with  the  whirlwind's  speed 
Ruin  rush'd  round  us."-     Mehun,  Clery,  fell, 
The  hanner'd  Leopard  waved  on  Gergeau's  wall ; 
Baugenci  yielded  ;  soon  the  foe  approached 
The  towers  of  Yenville. 

"  Fatal  was  the  hour 
To  me  and  mine  :  for  from  the  wall,  alas  ! 
The  rusty  sword  was  taken,  and  the  shield 
Which  long  had  moulder'd  on  the  mouldering  nail. 
To  meet  the  war  repair'd.     No  more  was  heard 
The  ballad,  or  the  merry  roundelay ; 
The  clattering  hammer's  clank,  the  graiing  file 
Harsh  sounded  through  the  day  a  dismal  din  ; 
1  never  shall  forget  their  mournful  sound  ! 

"My  father  stood  encircling  his  old  limbs 
In  long-forgotten  arms.     '  Come,  boys,'  he  cried  ; 
'  I  did  not  tliink  that  this  gray  head  again 
Should  bear  the  helmet's  weight ;  but  in  the  field 
Better  to  bravely  die  a  soldier's  death. 
Than  here  be  tamely  butcher'd.     Isabel, 
Go  to  the  abbey  !  if  we  should  survive. 
We  soon  shall  meet  again  ;  if  not,  my  child. 
There  is  a  better  world  ! ' 

In  broken  words. 
Lifting  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  my  father  breathed 
His  blessing  on  me.     As  they  went  away, 
My  brethren  gazed  on  me,  and  wrung  my  hand 
In  silence,  for  they  loved  their  sister  well. 
From  the  near  cottage  Francis  join'd  the  troop. 
Then  did  I  look  on  our  forsaken  home, 
And  almost  sob  my  very  soul  away  ; 
For  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  were  fled. 
Even  like  a  dream  1 " 

"  Perish  these  mighty  ones," 
Cried  Conrade,  "  these  who  let  destruction  loose. 
Who  walk  elated  o'er  their  fields  of  fame. 
And  count  the  thousands  that  lie  slaughter'd  there. 
And  with  the  bodies  of  the  innocent,  rear 
Their  pyramid  of  glory  !  perish  these, 
Tlie  epitome  of  all  the  pestilent  plagues 
That  Egypt  knew  !  who  send  their  locust  swarms 
O'er  ravaged  realms,  and  bid  the  brooks  run  blood. 
Fear  and  Destruction  go  before  their  path, 
And  Famine  dogs  their  footsteps.     God  of  Justice, 
Let  not  the  innocent  blood  cry  out  in  vain  !  " 

Thus  while  he  spake,  the  murmur  of  the  camp 
Rose  on  their  ear  ;  first  like  the  distant  sound 
When  the  fuU-foliaged  forest  to  tlie  storm 
Shakes  its  hoarse  head  ;  anon  with  louder  din  ; 
And  through  the  opening  glade  gleam'd  many  a  fire. 
The  Virgin's  tent  they  enter'd  ;  tiiere  the  board 
Was  spread,  the  wanderer  of  the  fare  partook. 
Then  thus  her  tale  renew'd  :  — 

"  Slow  o'er  the  hill 
Whose  rising  head  conceal'd  our  cot  I  past. 
Yet  on  my  journey  paused  awhile,  and  gazed 
And  wept ;  for  often  had  1  cross'd  the  hill 
With  cheerful  step,  and  seen  the  rising  smoke 
Of  hospitable  fire  ;  alas  !  no  smoke 


Curl'd  o'er  its  melancholy  chimneys  now  ! 
Orleans  I  reach'd.     There  in  the  suburbs  stood 
The  abbey  ;  and  ere  long  I  learnt  the  fall 
Of  Yenville. 

**  On  a  day,  a  soldier  ask'tl 
For  Isabel.     Scarce  could  my  faltering  feet 
Support  me.     It  was  Francis,  and  alone  — 
The  sole  survivor  of  that  company  ! 

"  And  soon  the  foes  approach'd  :  impending  jvar 
Soon  sadden'd  Orleans.^  There  the  bravest  chiefs 
Assembled  ;  Tliouars,  Coarase,  Chabannes, 
.\nd  the  Sire  Chapelle,'*  in  successful  war 
Since  wounded  to  the  death ;  and  that  good  Knight 
Giresme  of  Rhodes,  who  in  a  better  cause 
Can  never  wield  the  crucifi.x  that  hilts 
His  hallowed  sword;  **'    and  Xaintrailles  ransura'd 

now, 
And  Fayette  late  released,  and  that  young  Duke"* 
Who  at  Verneuil  senseless  with  many  a  wound 
Fell  prisoner,  and  La  Hire,  the  merriest  man  " 
That  ever  yet  did  win  his  soldiers'  love  ; 
And  over  all  for  hardihood  renown'd 
The  Bastard  Orleans. 

"  These  within  tlie  town 
Expect  the  foe.     Twelve  hundred  cliosen  men. 
Well  tried  in  war,  uprear  the  guardian  shield 
Beneath  their  banners.     Dreadful  was  the  sight 
Of  preparation.     The  wide  suburbs  stretch'd 
Along  the  pleasant  borders  of  the  Loire, 
Late  throng'd  with  multitudes,  now  feel  the  hand 
Of  ruin.     These  preventive  care  destroj's. 
Lest  England,  shelter'd  by  the  friendly  walls, 
Securely  should  approach.     The  monasteries 
Fell  in  the  general  waste.     The  holy  monks 
Unwillingly  their  long-accustom'd  haunts 
Abandon,  haunts  where  every  gloomy  nook 
Call'd  to  awaken'd  memory  some  trace 
Of  vision  seen,  or  sound  miraculous. 
Trembling  and  terrified,  their  noiseless  cells, 
For  the  rude  uproar  of  a  world  unknown, 
Tlie  nuns  desert ;  their  abbess,  more  composed. 
Collects  her  maids  around,  and  tells  her  beads. 
And  pours  the  timid  prayer  of  piety. 
The  pioneers,  by  day  and  night  employ 'd, 
Throw  up  the  violated  earth,  to  impede 
The  foe  :  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  dead 
Echo'd  beneath  their  stroke.     The  brazen  tomb 
Which  late  recorded  death,  in  the  furnace  cast 
Is  made  to  inflict  it  now.     Sad  sight  it  was 
To  see  so  wide  a  waste  ;  the  aged  ones 
Hanging  their  heads,  and  weeping  as  they  went 
O'er  the  fallen  dwellings  of  their  happier  years  ; 
The  stern  and  sullen  silence  of  the  men 
Musing  on  vengeance  :  and  but  ill  represt, 
The  mother's  fears  as  to  her  breast  she  clasp'd 
Her  ill-doom'd  infant.     Soon  the  suburbs  lay 
One  ample  ruin  ;  *'  whence  the  stones  were  bornf 
Within  the  town  to  serve  in  its  defence. 

"  And  now  without  the  walls  the  desolate  spac€ 
Appear'd,  a  rough  and  melancholy  waste, 
With  uptorn  pavements  and  foundations  deep 
Of  many  a  ruin'd  dwelling.     Nor  within 
Less  drearv  was  the  scene  ;  at  evening  hour 
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No  more  the  merry  viol's  note  was  heard ;  *' 

No  more  the  aged  matron  at  her  door 

Humm'd  cheery  to  lier  spinning-wheel,  and  saw 

Her  childreu  dancing  to  the  roundelay. 

The  chieftains  strengthening  still  the  ancient  walls, 

Survey  them  every  where  with  prying  eye  ; 

The  eager  youth,  in  anxious  preparation, 

Practise  the  arts  of  war;  silent  and  stern. 

With  the  hurrying  restlessness  of  fear,  they  urge 

Their  gloomy  labors.     In  the  city  dwelt 

An  utter  silence  of  all  pleasant  sounds; 

But  all  d.ay  long  the  armorer's  beat  was  heard, 

And  all  night  long  it  echoed. 

"  Soon  the  foe 
Led  to  our  walls  the  siege  :  as  on  they  move 
The  clarions  clangor,  and  the  cheerful  fife, 
Accordant  to  the  thundering  drum's  deep  sound. 
Direct  their  measured  march.     Before  the  ranks 
Salisbury  was  seen,  Salisbury,  so  long  the  scourge 
Of  France  ;  and  Talbot  towered  by  his  side, 
Talbot,  at  wliose  dread  name  the  froward  cliild 
Clings  mute  and  trembling  to  his  nurse's  breast. 
Suffolk  was  there,  and  Hungerford,  and  Scales, 
And  Fastolffe,  victor  in  the  frequent  tight. 
Dark  as  the  autumnal  storm  they  roll'd  along, 
A  countless  host !  From  the  higii  tower  I  mark'd 
The  dreadful  scene ;  I  saw  the  iron  gleam 
Of  javelins  sparkling  to  the  noontide  sun. 
Their  banners  tossing  to  the  troubled'gale. 
And  —  fearful  music  —  heard  upon  the  wind 
The  modulated  step  of  multitude^. 

"  There  in  the  midst,  shuddering  with  fear,  I  saw 
The  dreadful  stores  of  death;  tremendous  roll'd 
Over  rough  roads  the  harsh  wheels ;  the  brazen  tubes 
Flash'd  in  the  sun  their  fearful  splendor  far. 
And,  last,  the  loaded  wagons  creak 'd  along. 

"  Nor  were  our  chieftains,  whilst  their  care  pro- 
cured 
Human  defence,  neglectful  to  implore 
That  heavenly  aid,  deprived  of  which  the  strength 
Of  man  is  weakness.     Bearing  through  our  streets 
The  precious  relics  of  the  holy  dead, 
The   monks   and   nuns  pour'd  many  an   earnest 

praj'er. 
Devoutly  join'd  by  all.     Saint  Aignan's  shrine 
Was  throng'd  by  supplicants,  the  general  voice 
Call'd  on  Saint  Aignan's  name*'  again  to  save 
His  people,  as  of  yore,  before  he  past 
Into  the  fulness  of  eternal  rest; 
When  by  the  Spirit  to  the  lingering  camp 
Of  ."Etius  borne,  he  brought  the  timely  aid, 
.\nd  Attila,  with  all  his  multitudes, 
Far  off  retreated  to  their  field  of  siiame." 

And  now  Dunois  —  for  he  had  seen  the  camp 
Well-order'd  — enter'd.  "  One  night  more  in  peace 
England  shall  rest,"  he  cried,  "  ere  yet  the  storm 
Burst  on  her  guilty  head  !  then  their  proud  vaunts 
Forgotten,  or  remember'd  to  their  shame. 
Vainly  her  chiefs  shall  curse  the  hour  when  first 
They  pitch'd  their  tents  round  Orleans." 

"  Of  that  siege," 
The  Maid  of  .\rc  replied,  "  gladly  I  hear 


The  detail.     Isabel,  proceed  !  for  soon 
Destined  to  rescue  this  devoted  town. 
The  tale  of  all  the  ills  she  hath  endured 
I  listen,  sorrowing  for  the  past,  and  feel 
Joy  and  contentment  in  the  merciful  task 
For  which  I  am  sent  forth." 

Thus  spake  the  maid. 
And  Isabel  pursued.     "  And  now  more  near 
The  hostile  host  advancing  pitch  their  tents. 
Unnumber'd  streamers  wave,  and  clamorous  shouts, 
Anticipating  conquest,  rend  the  air 
With  universal  uproar.     From  their  camp 
A  herald  came ;  his  garb  emblazon'd  o'er 
With  leopards  and  the  lilies  of  our  realm  — 
Foul  shame  to  France  !     The  summons  of  the  foe 
He  brought." 

The  Bastard  interrupting  cried, 
"  I  was  with  Gaucour  and  the  assembled  chiefs, 
When  by  his  olfice  privileged  and  proud 
That  herald  spake,  as  certain  of  success 
As  he  had  made  a  league  with  Victory. 
*  Nobles  of  France  rebellious  I  from  the  chief 
Of  yon  victorious  host,  the  mighty  Earl 
Of  Salisbury,  now  there  in  place  of  him 
Your  Regent  John  of  Bedford  :  in  his  name 
I  come,  and  in  our  sovereign  Lord  the  King's, 
Henry.     Ye  know  full  well  our  master's  claim, 
Incontrovertible  to  this  good  realm. 
By  right  di'scent,  and  solemnly  confirm'd 
By  your  great  monarch  and  our  mighty  king 
Fifth  Henr}',  in  the  treaty  ratified 
At  Troyes,^'  wherein  your  monarch  did  disclaim 
All  future  right  and  title  to  this  crown. 
His  own  exempted,  for  his  son  and  heirs 
Down  to  the  end  of  time.     This  sign'd  and  seal'd 
At  the  holy  altar,  and  by  nuptial  knot 
Of  Henry  and  your  princess,  gives  the  realm, 
Charles  dead  and  Henry,  to  his  infant  son 
Henry  of  Windsor.     Who  then  dares  oppose 
My  master's  title,  in  the  face  of  God, 
Of  wilful  perjury,  most  atrocious  crime, 
Stands  guilty,  and  of  flat  rebellion  'gainst 
The  Lord's  anointed.     He,  at  Paris  crown'd 
With  loud  acclaim  of  duteous  multitudes. 
Thus  speaks  by  me.     Deliver  up  your  town 
To  Salisbury,  and  yield  yourselves  and  arms, 
So  shall  your  lives  be  safe  ;  and  such  his  grace, 
If  of  your  free  accord  to  him  you  pay 
Due  homage  as  your  sovereign  Lord  and  King, 
Your  rich  estates,  your  houses  shall  be  safe, 
.\nd  yon  in  favor  stand,  as  is  the  Duke, 
Philip  of  Burgundy.     But  —  mark  me  well ! 
If,  obstinately  wilful,  you  persist 
To  scorn  his  proffer'd  mercy,  not  one  stone 
Upon  another  of  this  wretched  town 
Shall  then  be  left ;  and  when  the  English  host 
Triumphant  in  the  dust  have  trod  the  towers 
Of  Orleans,  who  survive  the  dreadful  war 
Shall  die  like  traitors  by  the  hangman's  hand. 
Ye  men  of  France,  remember  Caen  and  Roan ! ' 

"  He  ceased  ;  nor  Gaucour  for  a  moment  paused 
To  form  reply. 

" '  Herald  !  to  all  thy  vaunts 
Of  English  sovereignty  let  tliis  suffice 
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For  answer  :  France  will  only  own  as  King 
Her  own  legitimate  Lord.     On  Charles's  brow, 
Transmitted  through  a  long  and  good  descent, 
The  crown  remains.     We  know  no  homage  due 
To  English  robbers,  and  disclaim  the  peace 
Inglorious  made  at  Troyes  by  factious  men 
Hostile  to  France.     Thy  master's  proffer'd  grace 
Meets  the  contempt  it  merits.     Herald,  yes. 
Be  su-3  we  shall  remember  Caen  and  Roan ' 
Go  tell  the  mighty  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
Tiiat  as  like  Blanchard,  Gaucour  dares  his  power. 
Like  Blanchard,  he  can  brave  his  cruelty, 
And  triumph  by  enduring.     Speak  1  well. 
Ye  men  of  Orleans  .'' ' 

"  Never  did  1  hear 
A  shout  so  universal  as  ensued 
Of  approbation.     The  assembled  host 
As  with  one  voice  pour'd  forth  their  loyalt}'. 
And  struck  their  sounding  shields  ;  and  walls  and 

towers 
Echoed  the  loud  uproar.     The  herald  went. 
The  work  of  war  began." 

*'A  fearful  scene," 
Cried  Isabel.     **  The  iron  storm  of  death 
Clash'd  in  the  sky  ;  the  mighty  engines  hurl'd 
Huge    stones,   which  shook  the  ground  where'er 

they  fell. 
Then  was  there  heard  at  once  the  clang  of  arms, 
The  thundering  cannons,  and  the  soldier's  shout, 
The  female's  shriek,  the  affrighted  infant's  cry, 
The  groan  of  death,  —  discord  of  dreadful  sounds 
That  jarr'd  the  soul. 

"  Nor  while  the  encircling  foe 
Leaguer'd  the  walls  of  Orleans,  idly  slept 
Our  friends  :  for  winning  down  the  Loire  its  way 
The  frequent  vessel  with  provision  fraught, 
And  men,  and  all  the  artillery  of  death, 
Cheer'd  us  with  welcome  succor.     At  the  bridge 
These  safely  landed  mock'd  the  foeman's  force. 
This  to  prevent,  Salisbury,  their  watchful  chief,^^ 
A  mighty  work  prepares.     Around  our  walls. 
Encircling  walls  he  builds,  surrounding  thus 
The  city.     Firm'd  with  massiest  buttresses. 
At  equal  distance,  si.xty  forts  protect 
The  English  lines.     But  chief  where  in  the  town 
The  six  great  avenues  meet   in  the  niidst,*^ 
Six  castles  there  he  rear'd  impregnable. 
With  deep-dug  moats  and  bridges  drawn  aloft. 
Where  over  the  strong  gate  suspended  hung 
The  dread  portcullis.     Thence  the  gunner's  eye 
From  his  safe  shelter  could  with  ease  survey 
Intended  sally,  or  approaching  aid, 
And  point  destruction. 

"  It  were  long  to  tell, 
And  tedious,  how  in  many  a  bold  assault 
The  men  of  Orleans  sallied  on  their  foes  ; 
How  afler  difficult  fight  the  enemy 
Possess'd  the  Tournelles,'*  and  the  embattled  tower 
That  shadows  from  the  bridge  the  subject  Loire  ; 
Though  numbering  now   three   thousand    daring 

men, 
Frequent  and  fierce  the  garrison  repell'd 
Their  far  outnumbering  foes.     From  every  aid 
Included,  they  in  Orleans  groan'd  beneath 
All  ills  accumulate.    The  shatter'd  roofs 
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Allow'd  the  dews  of  night  free  passage  there  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  the  ponderous  stone. 
Ruining  where'er  it  fell,  witli  hideous  crash 
Came  like  an  earthquake,'' startling  from  his  sleep 
The  affrighted  soldier.     From  the  brazen  slings 
The  wild-fire   balls   hiss'd  through  the   midnight 

sky;  ™ 
And  often  their  huge  engines  cast  among  us 
The  dead  and  loathsome  cattle  of  their  cam]i, 
As  though  our  enemies,  to  their  deadly  league 
Forcing  tlie  common  air,  would  make  us  breatlie 
Poisonous  pollution."     Through  the  streets   were 

seen 
The  frequent  fire,  and  heaps  of  dead,  in  haste 
Piled  up  and  streaming  to  infected  Heaven. 
For  ever  the  incessant  storm  of  death 
Pours  down,  and  crowded  in  unwholesome  vaults* 
The  wretched  females  hide,  not  idle  there, 
Wasting  the  hours  in  tears,  but  all  employ'd, 
Or  to  provide  the  hungry  soldier's  meal, 
Or  tear  their  garments  to  bind  up  his  wounds  : 
A  sad  equality  of  wretchedness  ! 

"  Now  came  the  worst  of  ills,  for  Famine  came 
The  provident  hand  deals  out  its  scanty  dole, 
Yielding  so  little  a  supply  to  life 
As  but  protracted  death.     The  loathliest  food 
Hunted  with  eager  eye  and  dainty  deem'd, 
The  dog  is  slain,  that  at  his  master's  feet 
Howling  with  hunger  lay  ;  with  jealous  fear, 
Hating  a  rival's  look,  the  husband  hides 
His  miserable  meal ;  the  famish'd  babe 
Clings  closely  to  his  dying  mother's  breast; 
And  —  horrible  to  tell !  —  where,  thrown  aside, 
There  lay  unburied  in  the  open  streets 
Huge  heaps  of  carcasses,  the  soldier  stands 
Eager  to  mark  the  carrion  crow  for  food.'' 

"  O    peaceful    scenes   of  childhood !    pleasant 
fields : 
Haunts  of  mine  infancy,  where  I  have  stray 'd 
Tracing  the  brook  along  its  winding  way. 
Or  pluck'd  the  primrose,  or  with  giddy  speed 
Chased  the  gay  butterfly  from  flower  to  flower ! 

0  days  in  vain  remember'd  !  how  my  soul, 
Sick  with  calamity,  and  the  sore  ills 

Of  hunger,  dwelt  on  you  and  on  my  home  ! 
Thinking  of  you  amid  the  waste  of  war, 

1  could  in  bitterness  have  cursed  the  great 
Who  made  me  what  I  was,  a  helpless  one, 
Orphan'd,  and  wanting  bread  !  " 

"  And  be  they  curst !  " 
Conrade  exclaim'd,  his  dark  eye  flashing  rage ; 
"And   be   they  curst!    O   groves  and  woodland 

shades, 
How  blest  indeed  were  you,  if  the  iron  rod 
Should  one  day  from  Oppression's  hand  be  wrench'd 
By  everlasting  Justice  !     Come  that  hour. 
When  in  the  Sun  the  Angel  of  the  Lord"" 
Shall  stand  and  cry  to  all  the  fowls  of  Heaven, 
'  Gather  ye  to  the  supper  of  your  God, 
That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  mighty  men. 
Of  captains,  and  of  kings  ! '    Then  shall  be  peace." 

"  And  now  lest  all  should  perish,"  she  pursued 
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The  women  and  the  infirm  must  from  the  town 
Go  forth  and  seek  their  fate. 

"  I  will  not  now 
Recall  the  moment,  when  on  my  poor  Francis 
With  a  long  look  I  hung.     At  dead  of  night, 
Made  mute  by  fear,  we  mount  the  secret  bark, 
And  glide  adown  the  stream  with  silent  oars : 
Thus  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  mankind, 
I  wandered  reckless  where,  till  wearied  out, 
And  cold  at  heart,  I  laid  me  down  to  die  ; 
So  by  this  warrior  found.     Him  I  had  known 
And  loved,  for  all  loved  Conrade   who  had  known 

him ; 
Nor  did  1  feel  so  pressing  the  hard  hand 
Of  want  in  Orleans,  ere  he  parted  thence 
On  perilous  envoy.     For  of  his  small  fare  — " 

"Of this  enough,"  said  Conrade.    "  Holy  Maid  ! 
One  duty  yet  awaits  me  to  perform. 
Orleans  her  envoy  sent  me,  to  demand 
Aid  from  her  idle  sovereign.     Willingly 
Did  I  achieve  the  hazardous  enterprise, 
For  rumor  had  already  made  me  fear 
The  ill  that  hath  fallen  on  me.     It  remains. 
Ere  I  do  banish  me  from  human  kind, 
That  1  ret^nter  Orleans,  and  announce 
Thy  march.     'Tis  night,  and  hark  !  how  dead  a 

silence ' 
Fit  hour  to  tread  so  perilous  a  path  !  " 

So  saying,  Conrade  from  tiie  tent  went  forth. 


THE   SIXTH   BOOK. 

The  night  was  calm,  and  many  a  moving  cloud 
Shadow'd  the  moon.     Along  the  forest  glade 
With  swift  foot  Conrade  past,  and  now  had  reach'd 
The  plain,  where  whilome  by  the  pleasant  Loire, 
Cheer'd  with  the  song,  the  rustics  had  beheld 
The  day  go  down  upon  their  merriment : 
No  song  of  peace  now  echoed  on  its  banks. 
There  tents  were  pitch'd,  and  tiiere  the  sentinel, 
Slow  pacing  on  his  sullen  rounds,  beheld 
The  frequent  corse  roll  down  the  tainted  stream. 
Conrade  with  wider  sweep  pursued  his  way,. 
Shunning  the  camp,  now  hush'd  in  sleep  and  still. 
And  now  no  sound  was  heard  save  of  the  Loire, 
Murinuring  along.     The  noise  of  coming  feet 
Alarm'd  him  ;  nearer  drew  the  rapid  steps 
As  of  pursuit ;  anon  —  the  clash  of  arms  ! 
That  instant  breaking  through  a  rifted  cloud 
The    moonlight   show'd,    where    two   with   force 

combined 
Prest  on  a  single  foe,  who,  warding  still 
Their  swords,  retreated  in  unequal  fight, 
As  he  would  make  the  city.     Hastening 
With  timely  help  to  save  him,  Conrade  sped. 
One  with  an  unexpected  stroke  he  slew ; 
The  other  fled  :  "  Now  let  us  speed  our  best. 
Frenchman!  "  he  cried.     On  to  the  Loire  they  ran, 
And  making  way  with  practised  arms  across, 
Ere  long  in  safety  gain'd  the  opposite  shore. 


"  Whence  art  thou.'"  cried  the  warrior;  "and 
on  what 

Commission'd  -"' 

"  Is  it  not  the  voice  of  Conrade  ?  * 
Francis  replied ;  "  and  dost  thou  bring  to  us 
Tidings  of  succor  ?  oh  !  that  it  had  come 
A  few  hours  earlier  !  Isabel  is  gone  '  " 

"  Nay,  she  is  safe,"  cried  Conrade ;  "  lier  I  founa 
Bewilder'd  in  the  forest,  and  consign'd  her 
To  the  protection  of  the  holy  Maid, 
Whom  Heaven  hath  sent  to  rescue  us.     Now  say 
Wherefore  alone  ?     A  fugitive  from  Orleans, 
Or  sent  on  dangerous  service  from  the  town?  " 

"  There  is  no  food  in  Orleans,"  he  replied, 
"  Scarce    a  meal    more.     The    assembled  chiefs 

resolve, 
If  thou  sbouldst  bring  no  tidings  of  near  aid, 
To  cut  their  way  to  safety,  or  by  death 
Prevent  the  pang  of  famine.""     One  they  sought, 
Who,  venturing  to  the  English  lines,  should  spy 
Where  best  to  venture  on  this  desperate  chance, 
And  I,  believing  all  I  loved  was  lost, 
Offer'd  myself." 

So  saying,  they  approach'd 
The  gate.     The  sentinel,  soon  as  he  heard 
Thitherward  footsteps,  with  uplifted  lance 
Challenged  the  darkling  travellers.     At  their  voice 
He  drew  the  strong  bolts  back,  and  cautiously 
Open'd  the  wicket.     To  the  careful  chiefs 
Who  sate  in  midnight  council,  they  were  led, 
And  Conrade  thus  address'd  them  : 

"  Sirs,  the  Lord, 
In  this  our  utmost  need,  hath  sent  us  aid. 
A  holy  Maid  hath  been  raised  up  by  Heaven ; 
Her  mission  is  by  miracles  confirm'd. 
And  hither,  with  twelve  hundred  chosen  men, 
Led  by  Dunois,  she  comes.     I  am  myself 
A  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  tell ; 
And  by  to-morrow's  noon,  before  these  walla 
Her  banner  will  be  seen  " 

Thereat  the  chiefs 
Were  fill'd  with  wonder  and  with  joy,  by  doubt 
Little  repress'd.     "  Open  the  granaries  !  " 
Xaintrailles  exclaim'd  ;  ■'  give  we  to  all  the  host 
With  hand  unsparing  now  a  plenteous  meal ; 
To-morrow  we  are  safe  !  for  Heaven  all-just 
Hath  seen  our  sufferings  and  decreed  their  end. 
Let  the  glad  tidings  echo  through  tlie  town  ! 
God  is  with  us  !  " 

"  Be  not  too  confident," 
Graville  replied,  "  in  this  miraculous  aid. 
Some  frantic  woman  this,  who  gives  belief 
To  idle  dreams,  and  with  her  madness  then 
Infects  the  simple  !     That  Dunois  is  there. 
Leading  in  anns  twelve  hundred  chosen  men. 
Affords  a  better  hope  ;  yet  lavish  not 
Our  stores,  lest  in  the  enterprise  he  fail. 
And  Orleans  then  be  fain  to  bear  the  yoke 
Of  England!" 

"  Chief  I  I  tell  thee,"  Conrade  cried, 
"  I  did  myself  behold  the  sepulchre. 
Fulfilling  what  she  spake,  give  up  those  arms 
Which  surely  for  no  common  end  the  grave 
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Through  many  an  age  hath  held  inviolate. 
She  is  the  Prophetess  of  the  Most  High, 
And  will  deliver  Orleans  !  " 

Gaucour  then, 
"  Be  it  as  thou  hast  said.     For  I  must  thinli. 
That  surely  to  no  vulgar  tale  tliese  chiefs 
Would  yield  a  light  belief;  and  our  poor  stores 
Must  speedily,  ye  know,  be  clean  consumed. 
Spread  then  the  joyful  tidings  through  the  troops 
That  God  hath  to  deliver  the  oppress'd, 
As  in  old  time,  raised  up  a  Prophetess, 
And  the  belief  itself  will  make  them  fight 
With  irresistible  courage." 

Thus  the  chief. 
And  what  he  said  seem'd  good.  The  men  of  Orleans, 
Long  by  their  foemen  bay'd,  such  transport  felt. 
As  when  the  Mexicans,^*^  with  eager  eye 
Gazing  to  Huixachtla's  distant  top. 
On  that  last  night,  doubtful  if  ever  morn 
Again  shall  cheer  them,  mark  the  mystic  fire 
Flame  on  the  breast  of  some  brave  prisoner, 
A  dreadful  altar.     As  they  see  the  blaze 
Beaming  on  Iztapalapan's  near  towers. 
Or  on  Tezcuco's  calmy  lake  flash'd  far. 
Songs  of  thanksgiving  and  the  shout  of  joy 
Wake  the  loud  echo  j  the  glad  husband  tears 
The  mantling  aloe  from  his  consort's  face. 
And  children,  now  deliver'd  from  the  dread 
Of  everlasting  darkness,  look  abroad, 
Hail  the  good  omen,  and  expect  the  sun 
Uninjur'd  still  to  run  his  flaming  race. 

While  thus  in  Orleans  hope  had  banished  sleep, 
The  Maiden's  host  perform'd  their  evening  prayer. 
And  in  the  forest  took  their  rest  secure. 
And  now  the  morning  came.     At  earliest  dawn 
Lightly  upstarting,  and  bcdight  in  arms, 
Tlie  Bastard  moved  along,  with  provident  eye 
Marshalling  the  troops.     All  high  in   hope   they 

march ; 
And  now  the  sun  shot  from  the  southern  sky 
His  noontide  radiance,  when  afar  they  hear 
The  hum  of  men,  and  see  the  distant  towers 
Of  Orleans,  and  the  bulwarks  of  the  foe, 
And  many  a  streamer  wantoning  in  air. 
These  as  they  saw  and  thought  of  all  the  ills 
Their  brethren  had  endured,  closely  pent  there 
For  many  a  month,  such  ardor  for  the  fight 
Burnt  in  each  bosom,  as  young  Ali  felt 
Then  when  Mohammed  of  the  assembled  tribe 
Ask'd  who  would  be  his  Vizir.     Fierce  in  faith. 
Forth  from  the  race  of  Hashem  stept  the  youth, 
"  Prophet  of  God !  lo  —  I  will  be  the  man ! " 
And  well  did  Ali  merit  that  high  post, 
Victorious  upon  Beder's  fertile  vale. 
And  on  mount  Ohud,  and  before  the  walls 
Of  Chaibar,  when  down-cleaving  to  the  chest 
His  giant  foe,  he  grasp'd  the  massy  gate. 
Shook  with  strong  arm  and  tore  it  from  the  fort. 
And  lifted  it  in  air,  portentous  shield  ! 

"Behold  the  towers  of  Orleans,"  cried  Dunois, 
"  Lo  !  this  the  vale  where  on  the  banks  of  Loire, 
Of  yore,  at  close  of  day  the  rustic  band 
Danced  to  the  roundelay.     In  younger  years 


As  oft  I  glided  down  the  silver  stream, 
Frequent  upon  the  lifted  oar  I  paused. 
Listening  the  sound  of  far-off  merriment. 
There  wave  the  hostile  banners  !  martial  Maid. 
Give  thou  the  signal !  —  let  us  fall  upon 
These  merciless  invaders,  who  have  sack'd 
Village  and  town,  and  made  the  hamlet  haunts 
Silent,  or  hearing  but  the  widow's  groan. 
Give  but  the  signal,  Maiden  !  " 

Her  dark  eye 
Fix'd  sadly  on  the  foe,  the  holy  Maid 
Answer'd  him ;  "  Ere  the  avenging  sword  be  drawn. 
And  slaughter  be  let  loose,  befits  us  send 
Some  peaceful  messenger,  who  shall  make  known 
The  will  of  Heaven :  so  timely  warn'd,  our  foes 
Haply  may  yet  repent,  and  quit  in  peace 
Besieged  Orleans,  for  I  fain  would  spare 
The  bloody  price  of  victory." 

So  she  said ; 
And  as  she  spake,  a  soldier  from  the  ranks 
Came  forward.     "  I  will  be  thy  messenger, 

0  Prophetess  !  and  to  the  English  camp 
Will  bear  thy  bidding." 

**  Go,"  the  Virgin  cried ; 
"  Say  to  the  Lord  of  Salisbury,  and  the  chiefs 
Of  England,  Suffolk,  Fastolffe,  Talbot,  Scales, 
Invaders  of  the  country,  say,  thus  says 
The  Maid  of  Orleans;  '  With  your  troops  retire 
In  peace.     Of  every  captured  town  the  keys 
Restore  to  Charles  ;  so  bloodless  you  may  seek 
Your  native  island  ;  for  the  God  of  Hosts 
Thus  hath  decreed.     To  Charles  the  rightful  heir, 
By  long  descent  and  by  the  willing  choice 
Of  duteous  subjects,  hath  the  Lord  assign'd 
The  kingdom.     In  His  name  the  Virgin  comes 
Arm'd  with  the  sword,  yet  not  of  mercy  void. 
Depart  in  peace  :  for  ere  the  morrow  dawns. 
Victorious  upon  yonder  wall  shall  wave 
Her  holy  banner.'  "     To  the  English  camp 
Fearless  the  herald  went. 

At  mid-day  meal. 
With  all  the  dissonance  of  boisterous  mirth. 
The  British  chiefs  caroused  and  quaff'd  the  bowl. 
When  by  the  sentinel  conducted  there 
The  Maiden's  herald  came. 

"  Chiefs,"  he  began, 
■'  Salisbury,  and  ye  the  representatives 
Of  the  English  King,  usurper  of  this  realm. 
To  ye  the  leaders  of  the  English  host 

1  come,  no  welcome  messenger.     Thus  saith 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  :  '  With  your  troops  retire 
In  peace.     Of  every  captured  town  the  keys 
Restore  to  Charles ;  so  bloodless  you  may  seek 
Your  native  island  ;  for  the  God  of  Hosts 

Thus  hath  decreed.     To  Charles  the  rightful  heir, 
By  long  descent  and  by  the  willing  choice 
Of  duteous  subjects,  hath  the  Lord  assign'd 
The  kingdom.     In  His  name  the  Virgin  comes, 
Arm'd  with  the  sword,  yet  not  of  mercy  void. 
Depart  in  peace  :  for  ere  the  morrow  dawns, 
Victorious  upon  yonder  wall  shall  wave 
Her  holy  banner.'  " 

Wonder  made  a  pause  ; 
To  this  a  laugh  succeeds.  "What!"  Fastolffe  cried, 
"  A  virgin  warrior  hath  your  monarch  sent 
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To  save  devoted  Orleans  ?     By  the  rood, 
1  thank  his  grace.     If  she  be  young  and  fair, 
No  worthless  prize,  my  lords  !   Go,  tell  your  Maid, 
Joyful  we  wait  her  coming." 

There  was  one 
Among  the  English  chiefs  wlio  had  grown  old 
In  arms,  yet  had  not  age  unnerved  his  limbs, 
But  from  the  flexile  nimbleness  of  youth 
To  unyielding  stiffness  braced  them.    One  who  saw 
Him  seated  at  the  board,  miglit  well  have  deem'd 
Tliat  Talbot  with  his  whole  collected  might 
Wielded  the  sword  in  war,  for  on  his  neck 
Tlie  veins  were  fuU,"^^  and  every  muscle  bore 
The  character  of  strength.     He  his  stern  eye 
Fix'd  on  the  herald,  and  before  he  spake 
His  silence  threaten'd.'"'' 

*'  Get  thee  gone  ! "  exclaim'd 
The  indignant  chief:  "away  !  nor  think  to  scare 
Witii  girlish  phantasies  the  English  host 
That  scorns  your  bravest  warriors.  Hie  thee  thence, 
And  tell  this  girl  she  may  expect  to  meet 
The  mockery  of  the  camp  !  " 

*'  Nay,  scare  her  not," 
Replied  their  chief:  "  go,  tell  this  Maid  of  Orleans, 
That  Salisbury  longs  to  meet  her  in  the  fight. 
Nor  let  her  fear  that  cords  or  iron  chains 
Shall  gall  her  tender  limbs  ;  for  1  myself 
Will  be  her  prison,  and " 

"  Contemptuous  man ! 
No  more  !  "  the  herald  cried,  as  to  his  cheek 
Rush'd  the  red  anger  :  "  bearing  words  of  peace 
And  timely  warning  came  I  to  your  camp  ; 
And  here  have  been  with  insolent  ribaldry 
Received.      Bear    witness,    chieftains  I    that    the 

French, 
Free  from  blood-guiltiness,  shall  meet  the  war." 

*'  And  who  art  thou  ?  "  cried  Suffolk,  and  his  eye 
Grew  fierce  and  wrath-infiamed  :  "  What  fool  art 

thou, 
Who  at  this  woman's  bidding  comest  to  brave 
The  host  of  England  ?  Thou  shalt  have  thy  meed '.  " 
Then  turning  to  the  sentinel  he  cried, 
*'  Prepare  a  stake  !  and  let  the  men  of  Orleans, 
And  let  this  woman  who  believes  her  name 
May  privilege  her  herald,  see  the  fire 
Consume  him.^**^    Plant  a  stake  I  for  by  my  God 
He  shall  be  kalendared  of  this  new  faith 
First  martyr." 

As  he  spake,  a  sudden  flush 
Came  o'er  the  herald's  cheek,  and  his  heart  beat 
With  quicker  action ;  but  the  sudden  flush. 
Nature's  instinctive  impulse,  faded  soon 
To  such  a  steady  hue  as  spake  the  soul 
Roused  up  with  all  its  powers,  and  unsubdued, 
And   strengthen'd    for   endurance.    Through   the 

camp, 
Soon  as  the  tidings  spread,  a  shout  arose, 
A  hideous  shout,  more  savage  than  the  howl 
Of  midnight  wolves,  around  him  as  they  throng'd. 
To  gaze  upon  their  victim.     He  pass'd  on  ; 
A.nd  as  they  led  him  to  the  appointed  place 
Look'd  round,  as  though  forgetful  of  himself, 
And  cried  aloud,  "  Oh  !  woe  it  is  to  think 
So  many  men  shall  never  see  the  sun 


Go  down  !     Ye  English  mothers,  mourn  ye  now  ! 
Daughters  of  England,  weep !  for,  hard  of  heart. 
Still  your  mad  leaders  urge  this  impious  war ; 
And  for  their  folly  and  their  wickedness. 
Your  sons,  your  husbands,  by  the  sword  must  fall 
Long-suffering  is  the  Lord,  and  slow  to  wrath, 
But  heavy  are  his  judgments  !  " 

He  who  spake 
Was  young  and  comely  ;  had  his  cheek  been  pale 
With  dread,  and  had  his  eye  look'd  fearfully, 
Sure  he  had  won  compassion ;  but  the  blood 
Gave  now  a  livelier  meaning  to  his  cheek, 
As  with  a  prophet's  look  and  prophet's  voice 
He  raised  his  ominous  warning :  they  who  heard 
Wonder'd,  and  they  who  rear'd  the  stake  perform'd 
With  half-unwilling  hands  their  slacken'd  toil, 
And  doubted  what  might  follow. 

Not  unseen 
Rear'd  they  the  stake,  and  piled  around  the  wood; 
In  sight  of  Orleans  and  the  Maiden's  host,** 
Had  Suffolk's  arrogant  fierceness  bade  the  work 
Of  death  be  done.     The  Maiden's  host  beheld; 
At  once  in  eager  wrath  they  raised  the  loud 
And  general  clamor,  "  Lead  us  to  the  foe  !  " 
*'  Not  upon  us,  O  God  !  "  the  Maid  exclaim'd, 
"  Not  upon  us  cry  out  the  innocent  blood  !  " 
And  bade  the  signal  sound.     In  the  English  camp 
The  clarion  and  the  trumpet's  blare  was  heard ; 
In  haste  they  seize  their  arms,  in  haste  they  form, 
Some  by  bold  words  seeking  to  hide  their  fear 
Even  from  themselves,  some  silently  in  prayer, 
For  much  their  hearts  misgave  them. 

But  the  rage 
Of  Suffolk    swell'd   within    him.     '•'•  Speed  your 

work ! ' ' 
Exclaim'd  the  injurious  earl;  "kindle  the  pile. 
That  France  may  see  the  fire,  and  in  defeat 
Feel  aggravated  shame  !  " 

And  now  they  bound 
The  herald  to  the  stake  :  he  cried  aloud. 
And  fix'd  his  eye  on  Suffolk,  "  Let  not  him 
W^ho  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself 
As  he  that  puts  it  off  I  ^^"^  They  come  ;  they  come  ! 
God  and  the  Maid!" 

The  host  of  France  approach'o. 
And  Suffolk  eagerly  beheld  the  fire 
Brought  near  the  pile ;  when  suddenly  a  shout 
Toward  Orleans  call'd  his  eye,  and  thence  he  saw 
A  man-at-arms  upon  a  barded  steed 
Come  thundering  on. 

As  when  Chederles  comes  "^*' 
To  aid  the  Moslem  on  his  deathless  horse, 
Swaying  the  sword  witli  such  resistless  arm, 
Such  mightiest  force,  as  he  had  newly  quaff 'd 
The  hidden  waters  of  eternal  youth, 
Till  with  the  copious  draught  of  life  and  strength 
Inebriate  ;  such,  po  fierce,  so  terrible, 
Came  Conrade  tlirough  the  camp.     Aright,  aleft, 
The  affrighted  foemen  scatter  from  his  spear; 
Onward  he  comes,  and  now  the  circling  throng 
Fly  from  the  stake,  and  now  he  checks  his  course, 
And  cuts  the  herald's  bonds,  and  bids  him  live 
To  arm,  and  fight,  and  conquer. 

"  Haste  thee  hence 
To  Orleans,"  cried  the  warrior.     "Tell  the  chiefs 
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There  is  confusion  in  the  English  camp. 

Bid  them  come  forth."     On  Conrade's  steed  the 

youth 
Leapt  up,  and  hasten'd  onward.     He  the  wliile 
Turn'd  to4he  war. 

Like  two  conflicting  clouds, 
Pregnant  with  thunder,  moved  the  hostile  hosts. 
Then  man  met  man,  then  on  tlie  batter'd  shield 
Rung  the  ioud  lance,  and  through  the  darken'd  sky 
Fast  fell  the  arrowy  storm.     Amid  his  foes 
The  Bastard's  arm  dealt  irresistibly 
The  strokes  of  death ;  and  by  his  side  the  Maid 
Led  the  fierce  fight,  the  Maid,  though  all  unused 
To  such  rude  conflict,  now  inspired  by  Heaven, 
Flashing  her  flamy  falchion  through  the  troops, 
That  like  the  thunderbolt,  where'er  it  fell, 
Scatter'd  the  trembling  ranks.     The  Saracen, 
Though  arm'd  from  Cashbin  or  Damascus,  wields 
A  weaker  sword  ;  nor  might  that  magic  blade 
Compare  with  this,  which  Oriana  saw 
Flame  in  the  ruffian  Ardan's  robber  iiand. 
When,  sick  and  cold  as  death,  she  turn'd  away 
Her  dizzy  eyes,  lest  they  should  see  the  fall 
Of  her  own  Amadis.     Nor  plated  shield. 
Nor  the  strong  hauberk,  nor  the  crested  casque. 
Stay  that  descending  sword.     Dreadful  she  moved 
Like  as  tile  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth 
And  smote  his  army,  when  the  Assyrian  king, 
Haughty  of  Hamatli  and  Sepharvaim  fallen, 
Blasphemed  the  God  of  Israel. 

Vet  the  figlit 
Hung  doubtful,  where  exampling  hardiest  deeds, 
Salisbury  struck  dow  n  the  foe,  and  FastolfFe  strove. 
And  in  tlie  hottest  doings  of  the  war 
Towered  Talbot.     He,  remembering  the  past  day 
When  from  his  name  the  affrighted  sons  of  France 
Fled  trembling,  all  astonish'd  at  their  force 
And  wontless  valor,  rages  round  the  field 
Dreadful  in  anger ;  yet  in  every  man 
Meeting  a  foe  fearless,  and  in  the  faith 
Of  Heaven's  assistance  firm. 

The  clang  of  arms 
Reaches  the  walls  of  Orleans.    For  the  war 
Prepared,  and  confident  of  victory. 
Forth  speed  the  troops.     Not  when  afar  e.xhaled 
The  hungry  raven  snuffs  the  steam  of  blood 
That  from  some  carcass-cover'd  field  of  fame 
Taints  the  pure  air,  flies  he  more  eagerly 
To  feed  upon  tlie  slain,  than  the  Orleanites, 
Impatient  now  for  many  an  ill  endured 
In  the  long  siege,  to  wreak  upon  their  foes 
Due  vengeance.   Then  more  fearful  grew  the  fray  ; 
The  swords  that  late  flash'd  to  the  evening  sun '™ 
Now  quench'd  in  blood  their  radiance. 

O'er  the  host 
Howl'd  a  deep  wind  that  ominous  of  storms 
RoU'd  on  the  lurid  clouds.     The  blacken'd  night 
Frown'd,  and  the  thunder  from  the  troubled  sky 
Roar'd    hollow.      Javelins   clash'd  and   bucklers 

rang; 
Shield  prest  on  shield ;  loud  on  the  helmet  jarr'd 
The  ponderous  battle-axe  ;  the  frequent  groan 
Of  death  commingling  with  the  storm  was  heard, 
And  the  shrill  shriek  of  fear.     Even  sucli  a  storm 
Before  the  walls  of  Cliartres  quell'd  the  pride 


Of  the  third  Edward,  when  the  heavy  hail 
Smote  down  his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror  heard 
God  in  the  tempest,  and  remembered  then 
With  a  remorseful  sense  of  Christian  fear 
What  misery  he  had  caused,  and  in  the  name 
Of  blessed  Mary  vowed  a  vow  of  peace."" 

Lo !  where  the  holy  banner  waved  aloft, 
The  lambent  lightnings  play.     Irradiate  round, 
As  with  a  blaze  of  glory,  o'er  the  field 
It  stream'd  miraculous  splendor.  Then  their  heart! 
Sunk,  and  the  English  trembled ;  with  such  fear 
Possess'd,  as  when  the  Canaanites  beheld 
The  sun  stand  still  on  Gibeon,  at  the  voice 
Of  that  king-conquering  warrior,  he  who  smote 
The  country  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  south. 
From  Baal-gad  to  Halak,  and  their  chiefs. 
Even  as  the  Lord  commanded.     Swift  they  fled 
From  tliat  portentous  banner,  and  the  sword 
Of  France ;  though  Talbot  with  vain  valiancy 
Yet  urged  the  war,  and  stemm'd  alone  the  tide 
Of  battle.     Even  their  leaders  felt  dismay  ; 
Fastolffe  fled  first,  and  Salisbury  in  the  rout 
Mingled,  and  all  impatient  of  defeat, 
Borne  backward  Talbot  turns.     Then  echoed  loud 
The  cry  of  conquest,  deeper  grew  the  storm. 
And  darkness,  liovering  o'er  on  raven  wing. 
Brooded  the  field  of  death. 

Nor  in  the  camp 
Deem  themselves  safe  the  trembling  fugitives ; 
On  to  the  forts  they  haste.     Bewilder'd  there 
Amid  the  moats  by  fear  and  the  thick  gloom 
Of  more  than  midnight  darkness,  plunge  the  troops, 
Crush'd  by  fast-following  numbers,  who  partake 
The  death  tliey  give.    As  swol'n  with  vernal  snows 
A  mountain  torrent  hurries  on  its  way. 
Till  at  the  brink  of  some  abrupt  descent 
Arrived,  with  deafening  clamor  down  it  falls, 
Thus  borne  along,  tuniultuously  the  troops 
Driven  by  the  force  behind  them,  plunge  amid 
The  liquid  death.     Tlien  rose  the  dreadful  cries 
More  dreadful,  and  t!ie  dash  of  breaking  waters 
That  to  the  passing  lightning  as  they  broke 
Open'd  their  depth. 

Nor  of  the  host  so  late 
Exultant  in  the  pride  of  long  success, 
A  remnant  had  escaped,  had  not  their  chief, 
Slow  as  he  moved  unwilling  from  the  field, 
Wliat  most  might  profit  the  defeated  ranks 
Bethought  him.     He,  when  he  had  gaiu'd  the  Ibrl 
Named  from  St.  John,  there  kindled  up  on  high 
The  guiding  fire.     Not  unobserved  it  rose  ; 
The  watchful  guards  on  Tournelles,  and  the  pile 
Of  that  proud  city  in  remembrance  fond 
Call'd  London,  light  their  beacons.     Soon  the  firet 
Flame  on  the  summit  of  the  circling  forts, 
Which,  with  their  moats  and  crenellated  walls. 
Included  Orleans.     Far  across  the  plain 
They  cast  a  lurid  splendor  ;  to  the  troops 
Grateftil,  as  to  the  way-worn  traveller. 
Wandering  with  parch'd  feet  o'er  Arabian  sands. 
The  far-seen  cistern  ;  he  for  many  a  league 
Travelling  the  trackless  desolate,  where  heaved 
With  tempest  swell  the  desert  billows  round. 
Pauses,  and  shudders  at  his  perils  past. 
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Then  wild  with  joy  speeds  on  to  taste  the  wave 
So  long  bewail'd. 

Swift  as  the  affrighted  herd 
Scud  o'er  the  plain,  when  rattling  thunder-cracks 
Upon  the  bolted  lightning  follow  close, 
The  English  hasten  to  their  sheltering  forts, 
Even  there  of  safety  doubtful,  still  appall'd 
And  trembling,  as  the  pilgrim  who  by  night 
On  his  way  wilder'd,  to  tlie  wolf's  deep  liowl 
Hears  the  wood  echo,  when  from  close  pursuit 
Escaped,  the  topmost  branch  of  some  tall  tree 
He  grasps  close  clinging,  still  of  the  wild  beast 
Fearful,  iiis  teeth  jar,  and  the  cold  sweat  stands 
Upon  his  clammy  limbs. 

Nor  now  the  Maid 
Greedy  of  vengeance  presses  the  pursuit. 
She  bids  tiie  trumpet  of  retreat  resound  ; 
A  welcome  note  to  the  affrighted  foe 
Blew  that  loud  blast,  whereat  obediently 
Tlic  French,  though  eager  on  the  invaders'  heads 
To  wreak  their  wrath,  stay  the  victorious  sword. 

Loud  is  the  cry  of  conquest  as  they  turn 
To  Orleans.     There  what  few  to  guard  the  town 
Unwilling  had  remain'd,  haste  forth  to  meet 
The  triumpli.     Manj'  a  blazing  torch  tliey  held. 
Which  raised  aloft  amid  the  midnight  storm 
Flash'd  far  a  festive  light.     The  Maid  advanced ; 
Deep    throurrh     the    sky    the     hollow    thunders 

roird;'>i 
Innocuous  lightnings  round  the  hallowed  banner 
Wreath'd  their  red  radiance. 

Through  the  city  gate 
Then,  as  the  laden  convoy  pass'd,  was  heard 
The  shout  of  exultation  ;  and  such  joy 
The  men  of  Orleans  at  that  welcome  sight 
Possess'd,  as  when  from  Bactria  late  subdued. 
The  mighty  Macedonian  led  his  troops 
Amid  the  Sogdian  desert,  where  no  stream 
Wastes  on  the  wild  its  fertilizing  waves, 
Fearful  alike  to  pause,  or  to  proceed ; 
Scorch'd  by  the  sun,  that  o'er  their  morning  march 
Steam'd  his  hot  vapors,  heart-subdued  and  faint ; 
Such  joy  as  then  they  felt,  when  from  the  heights 
Burst  the  soul-gladdening  sound,  for  thence    was 

seen 
The  evening  sun  silvering  the  fertile  vale, 
Where  Oxus  roll'd  below. 

Clamors  of  joy 
Echo  along  the  streets  of  Orleans,  wont 
Long  time  to  hear  the  infant's  feeble  cry, 
The  mother's  frantic  shriek,  or  the  dread  sou;.d, 
When  from  the  cannon  burst  its  stores  of  death. 
Far  flames  the  fire  of  joy  on  ruin'd  piles 
And  high  heap'd  carcasses,  wiience  scared  away 
From  his  abhorred  meal,  on  clattering  wing 
Rose  the  night-raven  slow. 

In  the  English  forts 
Sad  was  the  scene.     There  all  the  livelong  night 
Steal  m  the  straggling  fugitives ;  as  when 
Past   8  t\y  storm,  and  o'er  the  azure  sky 
Serenely  shines  the  sun,  with  every  breeze 
The  waving  branches  drop  their  gather'd  rain, 
Renewing  the  remembrance  of  the  storm. 
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Strong  were  the  English  forts,"^  by  daily  toil 
Of  thousands  rear'd  on  high,  when  to  insure 
His  meditated  conquest  Salisbury 
Resolved  from  Orleans  to  shut  out  all  means 
Of  human  succor.     Round  the  city  stretch'd 
Their  line  continuous,  massy  as  the  wall 
Erst  by  the  fearful  Roman  on  the  bounds 
Of  Caledonia  raised,  when  soul-enslaved 
The  race  degenerate  fear'd  the  car-borne  chiefs 
Who  moved  from  Morven  down. 

Broad  battlements 
Crested  the  bulwark,  and  safe  standing  place 
For  archer  or  for  man-at-arms  was  there. 
The  frequent  buttress  at  just  distance  rose 
Declining  from  its  base,  and  sixty  forts 
Seem'd  in  their  strength  to  render  all  secure. 
But  loftier  and  massier  than  the  rest, 
As  though  of  some  large  castle  each  the  keep. 
Stood  six  square  fortresses  with  turrets  flank'd, 
Piles  of  unequall'd  strength,  though  now  deem'd 

weak 
"Gainst  puissance  more  than  mortal.    Safely  thence 
The  skilful  bowman,  entering  with  his  eye  "^ 
The  city,  might,  himself  the  while  unseen, 
Through  the  long  opening  aim  his  winged  deaths, 
Loire's  waves  diverted  tiU'd  the  deep-dug  moat 
Circling  the  whole  ;  a  bulwark  vast  it  was 
As  that  which  round  their  camp  and  stranded  ships 
The  Achaians  raised,  a  common  sepulchre 
Of  thousands  slaughter'd,  and  the   doom'd  death- 
place 
Of  many  a  chief,  when  Priam's  virtuous  son 
Assail'd  them,  then   in  hope,  with  favoring  Jove 

But  cowering  now  amid  their  sheltering  forts 
Trembled  the  invading  host.     Their  leader's  care 
In  anxious  vigilance  prepares  to  ward 
The  assault  expected.     Rightly  he  ared 
The  Maid's  intent,  but  vamly  did  he  seek 
To  kindle  in  their  breasts  the  wonted  flame 
Of  valor,  for,  by  prodigies  unmann'd, 
They  wait  the    morn.     The   soldiers'    pride    waf» 

gone ; 
The  blood  was  on  their  swords,  their  bucklers  lay 
Defiled  and  unrepair'd,^''*  they  sharpen'd  not 
Their  blunted  spears,  the  affrighted  archer's  hand 
Relax'd  not  his  bent  bow.     To  them,  confused 
With  fears  of  unknown  danger,  the  long  night 
Was  dreadful,  but  more  dreadful  dawn'd  the  day 

The  morning  came  ;  the  martial  Maid  arose  ; 
Lovely  in  arms  she  moved.     Around  the  gate, 
Eager  again  for  conquest,  tlirong  the  troops. 
High  tower'd  the  Son  of  Orleans,  in  lijs  strength 
Poising  the  ponderous  spear.     His  batter'd  shield. 
Witnessing  the  fierce  fray  of  yesternight. 
Hung  on  his  sinewy  arm. 

"  Maiden  of  Arc," 
So  as  he  spake  approacliing,  cried  the  chief, 
"  Well  hast  thou  proved  tliy  mission,  as  by  words 
And  miracles  attested  when  dismay'd 
The  grave  theologists  dismiss'd  their  doubts^ 
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So  in  the  field  of  battle  now  confirm'd. 
Yon  well-fenced  forts  protect  the  fugitives, 
And  seem  as  in  their  strength  they  mock'd  our  force. 
Yet  must  they  fall." 

"  And  fall  they  shall !  "  replied 
The  Maid  of  Orleans.     "  Ere  the  sun  be  set 
The  lily  on  that  shattered  wall  shall  wave 
Triumphant.  —  Men   of  France  !  ye  have  fought 

well 
On  yon  blood-reeking  plain.     Your  humbled  foes 
Lurk  trembling  now  behind  their  massy  walls. 
Wolves  that  have  ravaged  the  neglected  flock ! 
The  Shepherd  —  the  Great  Shepherd  is  arisen ! 
Ye  fly  !  yet  shall  not  ye  by  flight  escape 
His  vengeance.     Men  of  Orleans  !  it  were  vain 
By  words  to  waken  wrath  within  your  breasts. 
Look    round '.    Your    holy    buildings    and    your 

homes  — 
Ruins  that  choke  tlie  way  1  your  populous  town  — 
One  open  sepulchre  !  who  is  there  here 
That  does  not  mourn  a  friend,  a  brotlier  slain, 
A  parent  famished,  —  or  his  dear,  loved  wife 
Torn  from  his  bosom  — outcast  — broken-hearted — 
Cast  on  the  mercy  of  mankind  .'  " 

She  ceased ; 
A  cry  of  indignation  from  the  host 
Burst  forth,  and  all  impatient  for  the  war 
Demand  the  signal.     These  Dunois  arrays 
In  four  battalions.     Xaintrailles,  tried  in  war. 
Commands  the  first ;.  Xaintrailles,  who  oflentnnes 
Defeated,  oft  a  prisoner,  and  as  ofl 
Released  for  ransom,  both  with  friend  and  foe 
Growing  repute  of  active  hardihood. 
And  martial  skill  obtained  ;  so  erst  from  earth 
Ant!EUs  vaunting  in  his  giant  bulk, 
When  graspt  by  force  Herculean,  down  he  fell 
v^anquish'd,  anon  uprose  more  fierce  for  war. 

Gaucour  the  second  battle  led,  true  friend 
And  faithful  servant  of  the  imprison'd  Duke  ; 
In  counsel  provident,  in  action  prompt, 
Collected  always,  always  self-controU'd, 
He  from  the  soldiers'  confidence  and  love 
Prompter  obedience  gaiu'd,  than  ever  fear 
Forced  from  the  heart  reluctant. 

The  third  band 
Aleni;on  leads.     On  Verneuil's  fatal  field 
The  day  when  Buchan  and  the  Douglas  died. 
Wounded  and  senseless  with  the  loss  of  blood. 
He  fell,  and  there  being  found,  was  borne  away 
A  prisoner,  in  the  ills  of  that  defeat 
Participant,  partaking  not  the  shame  ; 
But  for  his  rank  and  high  desert,  the  King 
Had  ransom'd  him,  doom'd  now  to  meet  the  foe 
With  better  fortune. 

O'er  the  last  presides 
The  bastard  son  of  Orleans,  great  in  arms. 
His  prowess  knew  the  foes,  and  his  fair  fame 
Acknowledged,  since  before  his  striphng  arm 
Fled  Warwick ;  Warwick,  he  whose  wide  renown 
Greece  knew,  and  Antioch,  and  the  holy  soil 
Of  Palestine,  since  there  in  arms  he  went 
On  gallant  pilgrimage  ;  yet  by  Dunois 
Baffled,  and  yielding  him  the  conqueror's  praise. 
And  by  his  side  the  martial  Maiden  pass'd. 


Lovely  in  arms,  as  that  Arcadian  ))oy 
Parthenop»us,"°  when  the  war  of  beasts 
Disdaining,  he  to  cope  with  men  went  forth. 
Bearing  the  bow  and  those  Dicttean  shafts 
Diana  gave,  when  she  the  youth's  fair  form 
Saw,  soften'd,  and  forgave  the  mother's  fault. 

Loup's  was  the  nearest  fort.       Here  Gladdis- 

dale  "n 
Commands  the  English,  who  as  the  enemy 
Moved  to  the  assault,  from  bow  and  arbalist 
Theirshafts  and  quarrels  showered.     Nor  did  they 

use 
Hand-weapons  only  and  hand-engines  here. 
Nor  by  the  arm  alone,  or  bow-string  sped 
The  missile  flew,  but  driven  by  the  strain'd  force 
Of  the  balista,'"  in  one  body  spent 
Stay 'd  not ;  through  arms  and  men  it  made  its  way, 
And  leaving  death  behind,  still  held  its  course 
By  many  a  death  unclogg'd.     With  rapid  march 
Onward  the  assailants  came  ;  and  now  they  reach'd 
Where  by  the  bayle's  embattled  wall  "'  in  arms 
The  knights  of  England  stood.     There  Poynings 

shook 
His  lance,  and  Gladdisdale  his  heavy  mace. 
For  the  death-blow  prepared.     Alenron  here. 
And  here  the  Bastard  came,  and  by  the  Maid, 
That  daring  man  who  to  the  English  host, 
Then  insolent  of  many  a  conquest  gain'd. 
Had  borne  her  bidding.     A  rude  coat  of  mail, 
Unhosed,  unliooded,  as  of  lowly  line,"^ 
He  wore,  though  here,  amid  the  high-born  chiefs 
Preeminent  for  prowess.     On  his  head 
A  black  plume  shadow'd  the,  rude-featured  helm.^®* 
Then  was  the  war  of  men,  when  front  to  front 
They  rear'd  the  hostile  hand,  for  low  the  wall 
Where  an  assailant's  upward-driven  spear 
Might  reach  his  enemy. 

As  Alem^on  moved, 
On  his  crown-crested  helm'-'  with  ponderous  blow 
Fell  Gladdisdale's  huge  mace.     Back  he  recoil'd 
Astounded;  soon  recovering,  his  sharp  lance 
Thrust  on  the  warrior's  shield  :  there  fast  infixed, 
Nor  could  Alen(;on  the  deep-driven  spear 
Recover,  nor  the  foeman  from  his  grasp 
Wrench  the  contended  weapon.     Fierce  again 
He  lifts  the  mace,  that  on  the  ashen  hilt 
Fell  full;  it  shiver'd,  and  the  Frenchman  held 
A  pointless  truncheon.     Where  the  Bastard  fought. 
The  spear  of  Poynings,  through  his  plated  mail 
Pierced,  and  against  the  iron  fence  beneath'-- 
Blunted  its  point.     Again  he  thrust  the  spear ; 
At  once  Dunois  on  his  broad  buckler  met 
The  unharming  stroke,  and  aim'd  with  better  Iiap 
His  javelin.     Through  his  sword-arm  did  it  pierce 
Maugre  the  mail ;  hot  from  the  streaming  wound 
He  pluck'd  the  weapon  forth,  and  in  his  breast 
Clean  through  the  hauberk  drove. 

But  tliere  tlie  war 
Raged  fiercest  where  the  martial  Maiden  moved 
A  minister  of  wrath  ;  for  thither  throng'd 
The  bravest  champions  of  the  adverse  host. 
And  on  her  either  side  two  warriors  stood 
Protecting  her,  and  aiming  at  her  foes 
Watchful  their  weapons,  of  themselves  the  while 
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Little  regarding :  on  the  one  side  he 
Who  to  the  English  had  her  bidding  borne ; 
Firmly  he  stood,  untired  and  undismay'd, 
Though  many  a  spear  against  his  burgonet 
Was  thrust,  and  on  his  arm  the  buckler  hung 
Heavy,  thick-bristled  witli  the  hostile  shafts, 
Even  like  a  porcupine,  when  in  his  rage 
Roused,  he  collects  within  liim  all  his  force, 
Himself  a  quiver.     On  the  other  hand, 
Competing  with  him  to  protect  the  Maid, 
Conrade  maintain'd  the  fight;  at  all  points  arm'd, 
A  jazerent  of  double  mail  he  wore; 
Its  weight  in  little  time  liad  wearied  one 
Of  common  strength  ;  but  unencumber'd  he, 
And  unfatiguedj  alertly  moved  in  it, 
And  wielded  with  both  Iiands  a  battle-axe, 
Which  gave  no  second  stroke  ;  for  where  it  fell, 
Not  the  strong  buckler  nor  the  plated  mail 
Might  save,  norcrested  casque.     On  Molyn's  head. 
As  at  the  Maid  he  aim'd  his  javelin, 
Forceful  it  fell,  and  shiver'd  with  the  blow 
The  iron  helm,  and  to  his  brain-pan  drove 
The  fragments.     At  his  fall  the  enemy, 
Stricken  witii  instantaneous  fear,  gave  way. 
That  instant  Conrade,  with  an  active  bound. 
Sprung  on  the  battlements;'-^  and  there  he  stood, 
Keeping  the  ascent.     The  herald  and  the  Maid 
Followed,  and  soon  the  exulting  cry  of  France 
Along  the  lists  was  heard,  as  there  they  saw 
Her  banner  planted.     Gladdisdale  beheld. 
And  hastened  from  his  well-defended  post. 
That  where  immediate  danger  more  required 
There  he  might  take  his  stand ;  against  the  Maid 
He  bent  his  way,  and  hoped  one  happy  blow 
Might  end  at  once  the  new-raised  hopes  of  France, 
And  by  her  death,  to  the  English  arms  their  old 
Ascendency  restore.     Nor  did  not  Joan 
Areed  his  purpose,  but  with  lifted  shield 
Prepared  she  stood,  and  poised  her  sparkling  spear. 
The  English  chief  came  on;  he  raised  his  mace; 
With  circling  force  the  iron  weight  swung  high,'^ 
And  Gladdisdale  with  his  collected  strength 
Impell'd  the  blow.     The  man  of  lowly  line 
That  instant  rush'd  between,  and  rear'd  his  shield, 
And  met  tlie  broken  stroke,  and  thrust  his  lance 
Clean  througli  the  gorget  of  the  English  knight. 
A  gallant  man,  of  no  ignoble  line, 
Was  Gladdisdale.     His  sires  had  lived  in  peace ; 
They  heap'd  the  hospitable  hearth,  they  spread 
The  feast,  their  vassals  loved  tliem,  and  afar 
The  traveller  told  their  fame.     In  peace  they  died, 
And  to  their  ancient  burial-place  were  borne 
With  book  and  bell,  torches,  and  funeral  chant; 
And  duly  for  their  souls  the  neighboring  monks 
The  solemn  office  sung.     Now  far  away 
Their  offspring  falls,  the  last  of  all  his  race, 
Slain  in  a  foreign  land,  and  doom'd  to  share 
A  common  grave. 

Then  terror  seized  the  host, 
Their  chieftain  dead.     And  lo  !  where  on  the  wall 
Maintain'd  of  late  by  Gladdisdale  so  well. 
The  Son  of  Orleans  stands,  and  sways  around 
His  falchion,  keeping  thus  at  bay  the  foe. 
Till  on  the  battlements  his  comrades  climb 
And  raise  tie  shout  of  conquest.     Then  appall'd 


The  English  fled :  nor  fled  they  unpursued, 
For  mingling  with  the  foremost  fugitives, 
The  gallant  Conrade  rush'd ;  and  with  the  throng 
The  knights  of  France  together  o'er  the  bridge 
Fress'd  forward.     Nor  the  garrison  within 
Durst  let  the  ponderous  portcullis  fall. 
For  in  the  entrance  of  tlie  fort  the  fight 
Raged  fiercely,  and  together  througli  the  gate 
The  vanquish'd  English  and  their  eager  foes 
Pass'd  in  the  flying  conflict. 

Well  I  deem 
And  wisely  did  the  heroic  Spaniard  act 
At  Vera  Cruz,  when  he  his  yet  sound  ships 
Dismantling,  left  no  spot  where  treacherous  fear 
Might  still  with  wild  and  wistful  eye  look  ba/^k 
For  knowing  no  retreat,  his  desperate  troops 
In  conquest  sought  their  safety;  victors  hence 
At  Tlascala,  and  o'er  the  Cholulans, 
And  by  Otompan,  on  that  bloody  field 
When  Mexico  her  patriot  thousands  pour'd, 
Fierce  in  vain  valor,  on  their  dreadful  foes. 
There  was  a  portal  in  the  English  fort 
Which  open'd  on  the  wall ;  '-^  a  speedier  path 
In  the  hour  of  safety,  whence  the  soldier's  eye 
Might  overlook  the  river's  pleasant  course. 
Fierce  in  the  gate-way  raged  the  deadly  war  ; 
For  there  the  Maiden  strove,  and  Conrade  there, 
And  he  of  lowly  line,  bravelier  than  whom 
Fought  not  in  that  day's  battle.     Of  success 
Desperate,  for  from  above  the  garrison 
(Lest  upon  friend  and  enemy  alike 
Tiie  indiscriminating  blow  should  light) 
Could  give  no  aid,  the  English  of  that  way 
Bethought  them;  by  tliat  egress  they  forsook 
St.  Loup's,  and  the  Orleanites  with  shouts  of  joy 
Beheld  the  Virgin's  banner  on  its  height 
In  triumph  planted.     Swift  along  the  wall 
The  English  haste  to  St.  John's  neighboring  fort, 
Flying  with  fearful  speed.     Nor  from  pursuit 
The  victors  ceased,  but  with  the  fugitives 
Mingled  and  waged  the  war  ;  and  combatants, 
Lock'd  in  each  other's  grasp,  together  fell 
Precipitate. 

But  foremost  of  the  French, 
Dealing  destruction,  Conrade  made  his  way 
Along  tlie  wall,  and  to  the  nearest  fort 
Came  in  pursuit;  nor  did  not  then  the  chief 
What  most  might  serve  bethink  him;  but  he  took 
His  stand  in  the  portal,  and  first  looking  back, 
Lifted  his  voice  aloud  ;  three  times  he  raised, 
Cheering  and  calling  on  his  countrymen, 
That  voice  o'er  all  the  uproar  heard  afar. 
Then  to  the  strife  addrest  himself,  assail'd 
By  numerous  foes,  who  clamorously  now 
Menaced  his  single  person.     He  the  while 
Stood  firm,  not  vainly  confident,  or  rash. 
But  in  his  vantage  more  than  his  own  strength 
Trusting ;  for  narrow  was  the  portal  way. 
To  one  alone  fit  passage,  from  above 
Not  overbrow'd  by  lutting  parapet,^^ 
Whence  aught  might  crush  him.  He  in  double  mail 
Was  arm'd  ;  a  massy  burgonet,  well  tried 
In  many  a  hard-fought  field,  helming  his  head; 
And  fenced  with  iron  plates,  a  buckler  broad 
Hung  from  his  neck.     Nor  to  dislodge  the  chief 
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Could  tlio  Euglishbringtlieirnurabers,  forthe  way 

By  upward  steps  presented  from  the  fort 

A  narrow  asr.ent,  where  one  alone  could  meet 

The  w:ir.     Yet  were  they  of  their  numbers  proud, 

Though  useless  numbers  were  in  that  strait  path, 

Save  by  assault  unceasing  to  outlast 

A  single  warrior,  who  at  length  nmst  sink 

Fatigued  with  slaughter,  and  by  toil  foredone 

Succumb. 

There  was  amid  tlie  garrison 
A  gallant  knight  who  at  Verneuil  had  fought, 
And  good  renown  for  feats  of  arms  achieved 
Had  gain'd  in  that  day's  victory.     For  him 
His  countrymen  made  way,  and  he  his  lance 
Thrust  upward  against  Conrade,  who  perceived 
The  intent,  and,  as  the  weapon  touch'd  his  shield. 
Smote  with  his  battle-a.xe  the  ashen  shaft ; 
Then  plucking  from  the  shield  the  severed  head, 
He  threw  it  back.'"     With  wary  bend  the  foe 
Shrunk  from  the  flying  death ;  yet  not  in  vain 
From  that  strong  hand  the  fate-fraught  weapon  flew : 
Full  on  the  corselet  of  a  meaner  man  '^ 
It  fell,  and  pierced  him  where  the  heaving  lungs. 
In  vital  play  distended,  to  the  heart 
Roll  back  their   brighten'd  tide :   from   the   deep 

wound 
The  red  blood  gush'd  ;  prone  on  tlie  steps  he  fell. 
And  in  the  strong,  convulsive  grasp  of  death 
Grasp'd  his  long  pike.     Of  unrecorded  name 
The  soldier  died  ;  and  yet  he  left  behind 
One  who  then  never  said  her  daily  prayers 
Of  him  forgetful ;  who  to  every  tale 
Of  the  distant  war  lending  an  e»ger  ear, 
Grew  pale  and  trembled.     At  her  cottage  door 
The  wretched  one  shall  sit,  and  with  fix'd  eye 
Gaze  on  tiie  path,  where  on  his  parting  steps 
Her  last  look  liung.     Nor  ever  shall  she  know 
Her  husband  dead,  but  cherisliing  a  hope. 
Whose  falsehood  inwardly  she  knows  too  well. 
Feel  life  itself  witli  that  false  hope  decay  ; 
And  wake  at  night  from  miserable  dreams 
Of  his  return,  and  weeping  o'er  her  babe, 
Too  surely  think  that  soon  that  fatherless  child 
Must  of  its  mother  also  be  bereft. 

Dropping  his  broken  spear,  the  exasperate  knight 
Drew  fortli  the  sword,  and  up  the  steps  advanced, 
Like  one  who  disregarded  in  his  strength 
The  enemy's  vantage,  destined  to  abide 
That  rashness  dearly.     Conrade  stood  prepared, 
Held  forth  his  buckler,  and  his  battle-a.xe 
Uplifted,     Where  the  buckler  was  beneatli 
Rounded,  the  falchion  struck,  a  bootless  blow 
To  pierce  its  plated  folds ;  more  forcefully 
Full  on  his  crested  helm  the  battle-axe 
Descended,  driving  in  both  crest  and  crown ; 
From  the  knight's  eyes,  at  that  death-stroke,  the 

blood 
Started ;  with  blood  the  chambers  of  the  brain 
Were  fiU'd  ;  his  breastplate  with  convulsive  throes 
Heaved  as  he  fell.     Victorious,  he  tlie  prize 
At  many  a  tournament  had  borne  away 
In  mimic  war;  happy,  if  so  content 
With  bloodless  glory,  he  had  never  left 
The  mansion  of  his  sires. 
6 


But  terrified 
The  English  stood,  nor  durst  adventure  now 
Near  that  death-doing  foe.     Amid  their  host 
Was  one  who  well  could  from  the  stubborn  yew 
Send  his  sharp  shafts  ;  well  skiU'd  in  wood-craft  he 
Even  as  the  merry  outlaws  who  their  haunts 
In  Sherwood  held,  and  bade  their  bugles  rouse 
The  sleeping  stag,  ere  on  the  web-woven  grass 
The  dew-drops  sparkled  to  the  rising  sun. 
He  safe  in  distance  at  the  warrior  aim'd 
The  feather'd  dart;  with  force  he  drew  the  bow; 
Loud  on  his  bracer  struck  the  sounding  string, 
And  swift  and  strong  tlie  well-fledged  arrow  flew. 
It  pierced  the  shield,  and  reach'd,but  reach'd  in  vain, 
The  breastplate  :  while  he  fitted  to  the  bow 
A  second  arrow,  Conrade  raised  his  voice. 
Shouting  for  timely  succor  to  secure 
The  entrance  he  had  gain'd.     Nor  was  the  call 
Unheard,  nor  unobey'd  ;  responsive  shouts 
Announced  assistance  nigli ;  tlie  Orleanites 
From  St.  Loup's  captured  fort  along  the  wall 
Sped  to  support  him ;  cheering  was  tlie  sound 
Of  their  near  footsteps  to  the  chief;  he  drew 
His  falchion  forth,  and  down  the  steps  he  went. 
Then  terror  seized  the  English,  for  tlieir  foes 
Press'd  through  the  open  portal,  and  the  sword 
Of  Conrade  was  among  them  making  way. 
Not  to  the  Trojans  when  their  ships  were  lost 
More  dreadful  tiie  Rutilian  hero  seem'd. 
Then  hoping  well  to  right  himself  in  arms  ; 
Nor  with  more  fury  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
Rusli'd  the  fierce  king  of  Sarza,  Rodomont, 
Clad  in  his  dragon  mail. 

Like  some  tall  rock, 
Around  whose  billow-beaten  foot  tlie  waves 
Spend  tlieir  vain  force,  unshaken  Conrade  stood, 
Wiien,  drawing  courage  from  despair,  the  foe 
Renew'dthe  contest.  Tlirough  the  throng  he  hew'd 
His  way  unhurt  amid  the  arrowy  shower. 
Though  on  his  siiield  and  helm  the  darts  fell  fast, 
As  the  sear'd  leaves  that  from  the  trembling  tree 
The  autumnal  whirlwind  shakes.  Nor  did  lie  pause 
Till  to  the  gate  he  came,  and  with  strong  hand 
Seized  on  tiie  massy  bolts.     These  as  he  drew. 
Full  on  his  helm  a  weiglity  English  sword 
Descended ;  swift  he  turn'd  to  wreak  his  wrath. 
When  lo  !  the  assailant  gasping  on  the  ground, 
Cleft  by  the  Maiden's  falcliion  :  she  herself 
To  the  foe  opposing  with  her  herald's  aid. 
For  they  alone,  following  the  adventoi-ous  steps 
Of  Conrade,  still  kept  pace  as  he  advanced. 
Shielded  him  while  with  eager  hand  he  drew 
The  bolts :  the  gate  turn'd  slow ;  forth  leapt  the  chief^ 
And  shiver'd  with  his  battle-axe  the  cltains 
That  held  on  higli  tlie  bridge  :  down  fell  the  bridge 
Rebounding;  the  victorious  troops  rush'd  in; 
And  from  their  walls  the  Orleanites  with  sliouts 
And  tears  of  joy  beheld  on  Fort  St.  John 
The  lilies  wave. 

"  On  to  Fort  London  !  on  !  " 
Cried   Conrade  ;    "  Xaintrailles !   while     the    day 

endures 
Once  more  advance  to  certain  victory  '. 
Force  ye  the  lists,  and  fill  the  moat,  and  bring 
The  batterinff-ram  against  their  gates  and  walls 
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Anon  I  shall  be  with  you.     Thus  he  saidj 

Then  to  the  damsel.     "  Maid  of  Arc  !  awhile 
[iet  tliou  and  I  withdraw,  and  by  sliort  rest 
Renew  our  strength."     So  saying  lie  his  hehn 
Unlaced,  and  in  the  Loire's  near  flowing  stream 
Cool'd  his  hot  face.     The  Maid  Iier  liead  unlielm'd, 
And  stooping  to  tlie  stream,  reflected  tliere 
Saw  her  white  plumage  stain'd  witli  human  blood  I 
Shuda.^ring  she  saw,  but  soon  her  steady  soul 
Collected  :  on  the  banks  slie  laid  her  down, 
Freely  awhile  respiring,  for  her  breath 
Still  panted  from  the  fight :  silent  they  lay, 
.\nd  gratefully  the  cooling  breezes  bathed 
Their  throbbing  temples. 

Eve  was  drawing  on  : 
The  sunbeams  on  the  gently-waving  stream 
Danced  sparkling.    Lost  in  thought  the  warrior  lay  ; 
Then  as  if  wakening  from  a  dream  lie  said, 
'*  Maiden  of  Arc  !  at  such  an  hour  as  tliis, 
Beneath  the  o'erarching  forest's  checker'd  shade, 
With  that  lost  woman  have  I  wander'd  on, 
Talking  of  years  of  happiness  to  come  ! 
Oil  I  hours  forever  fled  !  delightful  hopes 
Of  the  uususpecting  heart !  I  do  believe 
If  Agnes  on  a  worthier  one  liad  fix'd 
Her  love,  that  though  my  heart  had  nurst  till  death 
Its  sorrows,  I  had  never  on  her  choice 
Cast  one  upbraiding  —  but  to  stoop  to  liim  I 
A  harlot !  —  an  adulteress  !  "  '-'* 

In  his  eye 
Fierce  anger  flash'd ;  anon  of  what  she  was 
Ere  the  contagious  vices  of  the  court 
Polluted  her,  he  thouglit.     "  Oh,  Iiappy  age  I  " 
He  cried,  '■'^  when  all  the  family  of  man 
fVeely  enjoy'd  their  goodly  heritage, 
And  only  bow'd  the  knee  in  prayer  to  God  ! 
Calm  flow'd  the  unruffled  stream  of  years  along. 
Till  o'er  the  peaceful  rustic's  head  the  hair 
Grew  gray  in  full  of  time.     Then  he  would  sit 
Beneath  the  coetaneous  oak,  while  round, 
Sons,  grandsons,  and  their  offspring  join'd  to  form 
Tiie  blameless  merriment;  and  learnt  of  him 
What  time  to  yoke  the  oxen  to  the  plough, 
What  liollow  meanings  of  the  western  wind 
Foretell  the  storm,  and  in  what  lurid  clouds 
The  embryo  lightning  lies.  Well  pleased,  he  taught, 
A  heart-smile  glowing  on  his  aged  cheek. 
Mild  as  the  summer  sun's  decaying  light. 
Thus  quietly  the  stream  of  life  flow'd  on, 
Till  in  the  shoreless  ocean  lost  at  length. 
Around  the  bed  of  death  his  numerous  race 
Listen'd,  in  no  unprofitable  grief, 
His  last  advice,  and  caught  his  latest  sigh  : 
And  when  he  died,  as  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
In  his  own  ground,  and  underneath  the  tree 
Wliicli,  planted  at  his  birth,  with  nim  had  grown, 
.\nd  fiourish'd  in  its  strength  when  he  decay 'd. 
They  delved  the  narrow  liouse :  where  oft  at  eve 
Their  children's  children  gathered  round  to  hear 
The  example  of  his  life  and  death  impress'd. 
Maiden  :  and  such  the  evening  of  my  days 
Fondly  I  hoped ;  and  would  that  I  had  lived 
In  those  old  times, '^*  or  till  some  better  age 
Slumber'd  unborn;  for  this  is  a  hard  raoe. 
An  e"il  generation-  nor  by  day 


Nor  in  the  night  have  respite  from  their  cares 
And  wretchedness.     But  I  shall  be  at  rest 
Soon,  in  that  better  world  of  peace  and  love 
Where  evil  is  not ;  in  that  better  world, 
Joan  !  we  shall  meet,  and  lie  too  will  be  there, 
Thy  Theodore." 

Soothed  by  his  words,  the  Maid 
Had  listen'd  sadly,  till  at  that  loved  name 
She  wept.    "  Nay,  Maid  !  "  he  cried,  *'  I  did  not  think 
To  wake  a  tear;  —  yet  pleasant  is  thy  grief  1 
Thou  know'st  not  what  it  is,  around  thy  heart 
To  have  a  false  one  wreathe  in  viper  folds. 
But  to  the  battle  !  in  the  clang  of  arms, 
We  win  forgetfulness." 

Then  from  the  bank 
He  sprung,  and  helm'd  his  head.     The  Maid  arose, 
Bidding  awhile  adieu  to  gentle  thoughts. 
On  to  the  fort  they  speed,  whose  name  recall'd 
England's  proud  capital  to  tlie  English  host, 
Now  half  subdued,  anticipating  death. 
And  vainly  wishing  they  from  her  white  cliffs 
Had  never  spread  the  sail.     Cold  terror  creeps 
Through  every  nerve  :  already  tliey  look  round 
With  haggard  eyes,  as  seeking  where  to  fly, 
Though  Talbot  there  presided,  with  their  chief, 
Tlie  dauntless  Salisbury. 

"  Soldiers,  tried  in  arms !  " 
Thus,  hoping  to  revive  with  gallant  speech 
Their  courage,  Salisbury  spake ;  "  Brave  country- 
men, 
Victorious  in  so  many  a  hard-fought  fight. 
What  —  shrink  ye  now  dismay 'd  ?     Oil  call  to  mind 
The  plains  of  Agincourt,  where  vanquish'd  France 
Fled  with  her  thousands  from  your  fathers'  arms  ? 
Have  ye  forgotten  how  our  English  swords, 
On  that  illustrious  day  before  Verneuil, 
Cut  down  the  flower  of  all  their  chivalry  ? 
Then  was  that  noble  heart  of  Douglas  pierced,'^* 
Bold  Buchan  bit  the  earth,  and  Narbonne  died, 
And  this  Alenc^on,  boaster  as  he  is, 
Cried  mercy  to  his  conqueror.     Shall  1  speak 
Of  our  victorious  banner  on  the  walls 
Of  Yenville  and  Baugenci  triumphing  ; 
And  of  that  later  hour  of  victory 
When  Clermont  and  the  Bastard  plied  their  spurs? 
Shame  !  shame  !  that  beaten  boy  is  here  in  arms, 
And  ye  will  fly  before  the  fugitives,  — 
Fly  from  a  woman  !  from  a  frantic  girl ! 
Who  with  her  empty  mummeries  tries  to  blast 
Your  courage  ;  or  if  miracles  she  bring. 
Aid  of  the  Devil  I     Who  is  there  among  yon 
False  to  his  country,  —  to  his  former  fame. 
To  your  old  leader  who  so  many  a  time 
Hath  led  ye  on  to  glory  ? 

From  the  host 
There  came  a  heartless  shout;  then  Talbot's  cheek 
Grew  red  with  indignation.     "  Earl  !  "  said  he, 
Addressing  Salisbury,  "  there  is  no  hope 
From  these  white-liver'd  dastards,  and  this  fort 
Will  fall  an  easy  conquest.     We  must  out 
And  gain  the  Tournelles,  better  fortified, 
Fit  to  endure  a  siege  :  that  hope  in  view, 
Cow'd  as  they  are,  the  men  from  very  fear 
May  gather  what  will  do  for  this  poor  turn 
The  work  of  courage." 
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Bravely  thus  he  spake, 
Advising  well,  and  Salisbury  replied : 
"  Rif  htly  thou  say'st.    But.  Talbot,  could  we  reach 
The  sorceress  in  the  battle,  one  sure  blow 
Might  give  us  back,  this  hour,  the  mastery 
So  marvellously  lost :  nor  difficult 
To  meet  the  wench,  for  from  the  battlements 
I  have  beheld  her  foremost  in  attack, 
Playing  right  valiantly  the  soldier's  part. 
In  her  the  enemy  have  their  strength;    with  her 
Their  strength  would  fall.    And  liad  weher  but  once 
Within  arm-stroke,  witch  though  she  be,  methinks 
Her  devilry  could  neither  blunt  the  edge 
Of  thy  good  sword,  or  mine." 

Thus  communed  they, 
And  through  the  host  the  gladdening  tidings  ran, 
That  they  should  seek  the  Tournelles.     Then  their 

hearts 
Gather'd  new  strength,  placing  on  those   strong 

walls 
Dependence  ;  oh  vain  hope  !   for  neither  wall. 
Nor  moat,  nor  fort  can  save,  if  fear  within 
Palsy  the  soldier's  arm. 

Them  issuing  forth. 
As  from  the  river's  banks  they  pass'd  along, 
The  Maid  beheld    *'  ho  !  Conrade  !  "  she  exclaim'd, 
-'Tlie  foe  advance  to  meet  us  —  look  !  they  lower 
Tiie  bridge  I  and  now  they  rush  upon  the  troops  :  — 
A  gallant  onset !     Dost  tliou  mark  tlie  man 
Who  all  this  day  has  by  our  side  endured 
The  hottest  conflict  .=     Often  1  beheld 
His  feats  with  wonder,  but  his  prowess  now 
Makes  all  his  actions  in  the  former  fight 
Seem  as  of  no  account:  knowest  thou  him? 
There  is  not  one,  amid  the  host  of  France, 
Of  fairer  promise." 

"  He,"  the  chief  replied, 
'*  Wretched  and  prodigal  of  life,  achieves 
The  exploits  of  despair;  a  gallant  youth, 
Widow'd  like  me  of  hope,  and  but  for  whom 
I  had  been  seen  among  mankind  no  more. 
Maiden  !  with  me  thy  comrade  in  the  war, 
His  arm  is  vow'd  to  heaven.    Lo  !  where  he  stands 
Bearing  the  battle's  brunt !  " 

Nor  paused  they  now 
In  further  converse,  to  the  perilous  fray 
Speeding,  not  unobserved  ;  for  Salisbury  saw 
And  call'd  on  Talbot.     Six,  the  bravest  knights, 
And  sworn  with  them,  against  the  Virgin's  life 
Address'd  their  course.     She  by  the  herald's  side 
Now  urged  the  war,  when  on  her  white-plumed  helm 
The  hostile  falchion  fell.     On  high  she  lifts 
That  hallowed  sword,  which  in  the  tomb  for  her 
Age  after  age,  by  miracle  reserved, 
Had  lain,  which  time  itself  could  not  corrode, 
How  then  might  shield,  or  breastplate,  or  close  mail 
Rctund  its  edge  ?     Beneath  that  edge  her  foe 
Fell ;  and  the  knight  who  to  avenge  him  came. 
Smitten  by  Conrade's  battle-axe,  was  fell'd 
Upon  his  dying  friend.     With  Talbot  here 
The  daring  herald  urged  unequal  fight ; 
For,  like  some  oak  that  in  its  rooted  strength 
Defies  the  storm,  the  undaunted  Earl  endured 
His  quick  assault.     The  herald  round  him  wheels 
Rapidly,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that. 


With  many  a  feign'd  and  many  a  frustrate  aim 

Flashing  his  falchion  ;  now,  as  he  perceives 

With  wary  eye  the  Earl's  intended  stroke, 

Bending,  or  leaping,  lithe  of  limb,  aside, 

Then  quick  and  agile  in  assault  again. 

Ill-fated  man  !  one  deed  of  glory  more 

Shall    with    the    short-lived  lightning's    splendor 

grace 
This  thy  death-day ;  for  Slaughter  even  now 
Stands  o'er  thy  loom  of  life,  and  lifts  his  sword 

Upon  her  shield  tlie  martial  Maid  received 
An  English  warrior's  blow,  and  in  his  side, 
Beneath  the  arm  upraised,  in  prompt  return 
Pierced  him:  that  instant  Salisbury  sped  his  sword. 
Which,  crlancing  from  her  helm,  fell  on  the  folds' 
That  arm'd  her  neck,  and  making  there  its  way, 
Stain'd  with  her  blood  its  edge.     The  herald  saw 
And  tiirn'd  from  Talbot,  heedless  of  himself. 
And  lifting  up  his  falchion,  all  his  force 
Concentred.     On  the  breast  of  Salisbury 
It  fell,  and  cleft  his  mail,  and  through  the  plate 
Beneath  it  drove,  and  in  his  heart's  blood  plunged 
Lo  !  as  he  struck,  the  mighty  Talbot  came, 
And  smote  his  helmet;  slant  the  weapon  fell ; 
The  strings  gave  way,  the  helmet  dropt,  the  Earl 
Repeated  on  that  head  disarm'd  his  blow  : 
Too  late  to  interpose  the  Maiden  saw. 
And  in  that  miserable  moment  knew 
Her  Theodore. 

Him  Conrade  too  had  seen, 
And  from  a  foe  whom  he  had  beaten  down 
Turn'd  terrible  in  vengeance.     Front  to  front 
They  stood,  and  each  for  the  death-blow  prepared 
His  angry  might.     At  once  their  weapons  fell, 
The  Frenchman's  battle-axe  and  the  good  sword 
Of  Talbot.     He,  stunn'd  by  the  weighty  blow, 
Sunk  senseless,  by  his  followers  from  the  field 
Convey'd  with  timely  speed  :  nor  had  his  blade 
Fallen  vainly  on  the  Frenchman's  crested  helm, 
Though  weak  to  wound  ;  for  from  his  eyes  the  fire 
Sparkled,  and  back  recoiling  with  the  blow, 
He  in  the  Maiden's  arms  astounded  fell. 

But  now  their  troops,  all  captainless,  confused. 
Fear  seized  the  English.     Not  with  more  dismay, 
Wlien  over  wild  Catfraria's  wooded  hills 
Echoes  the  lion's  roar,  the  timid  herd 
Fly  the  death-boding  sound.     The  forts  they  seek, 
Now  reckless  which,  so  from  that  battle's  rage 
A  present  refuge.     On  their  flying  ranks 
The  victors  press,  and  mark  their  course  with  blood. 

But  loud  the  trumpet  of  retreat  resounds, 
For  now  the  westering  sun  with  many  a  hue 
Streak'd  the  gay  clouds. 

"  Dunois  !  "  the  Maiden  cried, 
"Form  now  around  yon  stronger  pile  the  siege. 
There  for  the  night  encampinfT."     So  she  said. 
The  chiefs  to  Orleans  for  their  needful  food, 
And  enginery  to  batter  that  huge  pile, 
Dismiss'd  a  troop,  and  round  the  Tournelles  led 
The  host  beleaguering.  There  they  pitch  their  tents, 
And  plant  their  engines  for  the  morrow's  war, 
Then,  to  their  meal,  and  o'er  the  cheerful  bowl 
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Recount  the  tale  of  danger ;  soon  to  rest 
Betaking  them ;  for  now  the  night  drew  on. 


THE   EIGHTH  BOOK. 

Now  was  the  noon  of  night,  and  all  was  still, 
Save  where  the  sentinel  paced  on  his  rounds 
Humming  a  broken  song.     Along  the  camp 
High  flames  the  frequent  fire.     The  Frenchmen 

there, 
Ou  the  bare  eartli  e.xtended,  rest  their  limbs 
Fatigued  ;  their  spears  lay  by  them,  and  tile  shield 
PiUow'd  the  helmed  head  ; "-  secure  they  slept. 
And  busy  in  their  dreams  they  fought  again 
The  fight  of  yesterday. 

But  not  to  Joan, 
But  not  to  her,  most  wretched,  came  thy  aid. 
Soother  of  sorrows.  Sleep  !  no  more  her  pulse, 
Amid  the  battle's  tumult  throbbing  fast, 
AUow'd  no  pause  for  thought.    With  clasp'd  hands 

now 
And  with  fix'd  eyes  slie  sat,  and  in  her  mind 
The  spectres  of  the  days  departed  rose, 
A  melancholy  train  !     Upon  the  gale 
The  raven's  croak  was  heard ;  she  started  then. 
And  passing  through  the  camp  with  hasty  step, 
Slie  sought  the  field  of  blood. 

The  night  was  calm  ; 
Nor  ever  clearer  welkin  canopied 
Chaldea,  while  the  watchful  shepherd's  eye 
Survey'd  the  hostof  heaven,  and  mark'd  them  rise 
Successive,  and  successively  decay. 
Lost  in  tiie  stream  of  light,  as  lesser  springs 
Amid  Euphrates'  current.     The  high  wall 
Cast  a  deep  shadow,  and  the  Maiden's  feet 
Stujnbled  o'er  carcasses  and  broken  arms  ; 
And  sometimes  did  she  hear  the  heavy  groan 
Of  one  yet  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
She  reach'd  the  spot  where  Theodore  was  slain 
Before  Fort  London's  gate  ;  but  vainly  there 
Sought  she  the  youth,  on  every  clay-cold  face 
(Jaziug  with  such  a  look  as  though  she  fear'd 
The  tiling  she  sought.'^  And  much  she  marvell'd 

then. 
For  there  the  victim  of  his  vengeful  arm. 
And  close  beside  where  he  himself  had  fallen, 
Known  by  the  buckler's  blazon'd  heraldry, 
Salisbury  lay  dead.     So  as  the  Virgin  stood 
Looking  around  the  plain,  she  mark'd  a  man 
l'o«s  slowly  on,  as  burden'd.     Him  to  aid 
She  sped,  and  soon  witli  unencumbcr'd  speed 
O'ertaking,  thus  bespake  him  :  "  Dost  thou  bear 
Some  slaughter'd  friend?  oris  it  one  whose  wounds 
Leave  yet  a  hope  of  life  ?  oh  !  if  he  lives, 
1  will  with  earnest  prayer  petition  Heaven 
To  shed  its  healing  on  him  !  " 

So  she  said, 
And  as  she  spake  stretch'd  forth  her  careful  hands 
To  ease  the  burden.     "  Warrior  !  "  he  replied, 
"  Thanks  for  thy  proffer'd  aid  .  but  he  hath  ceased 
To  safter,  and  my  strengtli  may  well  suffice 
To  bear  him  himoe  for  burial.     Fare  thee  well ! 


The  night  is  far  advanced  ;  thou  to  the  camp 
Return  :  it  fits  not  darkling  thus  to  stray." 

"Conrade!"  the  Maid  exclaim'd,  for  well  she 
knew 
His  voice  :  —  With  that  she  fell  upon  his  neck 
And  cried,  "My  Theodore  !  —  But  wherefore  thus 
Through   the   dead   midnight   dost  thou  bear  hia 


"  Peace,  Maiden !  "  Conrade  cried,  "collect  tliy 
soul ! 
He  is  but  gone  before  thee  to  that  world 
Whither  thou  soon  must  follow  !     Yestermorn, 
Ere  yet  from  Orleans  to  the  war  we  went, 
He  pour'd  his  tale  of  sorrow  on  mine  ear. 
'  Lo,  Conrade,  where  she  moves !  beloved  Maid  ! 
Devoted  for  the  realm  of  France  she  goes, 
Abandoning  for  this  the  joys  of  life, 
Yea  —  life  itself!     Yet  on  my  heart  her  words 
Vibrate.     If  she  must  perish  in  the  war, 
I  will  not  live  to  bear  tlie  thought  that  I 
Perhaps  might  have  preserved  her.     I  will  go 
In  secret  to  protect  her.     If  I  fall, — 
And  trust  me  I  have  little  love  of  life, — 
Do  thou  in  secret  bear  me  from  the  field. 
Lest  haply  I  might  meet  her  wandering  eye 
A  mangled  corpse.     She  must  not  know  my  fate. 
Do  this  last  act  of  friendship,  and  in  the  stream 
Cast  me,- — she  then  may  think  of  Theodore 
Without  a  pang.'     Maiden,  I  vow'd  with  him 
To  take  our  place  in  battle  by  thy  side, 
And  make  thy  safety  our  peculiar  care. 
And  now  I  hoped  thou  hadst  not  seen  him  fall." 

Saying  thus,  he  laid  the  body  on  the  ground. 
With  steady  eye  the  wretched  Maiden  view'd 
That  life-left  tenement :  his  batter'd  arms 
Were  with  the  night-dews  damp ;  his  brown  hair 

clung 
Gore-clotted  in  the  wound,  and  one  loose  lock 
Play'd  o'er  his  cheek's  black  paleness.'^*   "  Gallant 

youth  !  " 
She  cried,  "  1  would  to  God  the  hour  were  come 
When  I  might  meet  thee  in  the  bowers  of  bliss ! 
No,  Theodore  !  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves, 
Thy  body  sliall  not  float  adown  the  stream  ! 
Bear  him  with  me  to  Orleans,  there  to  rest 
In  holy  ground,  where  priests  may  say  their  prayers 
And  hymn  the  requiem  to  his  parted  soul. 
So  will  not  Elinor  in  bitterness 
Lament  that  no  dear  friend  to  her  dead  child 
Paid  tlie  last  office." 

From  the  earth  they  lift 
Their  mournful  burden,  and  along  the  ;>!ain 
Pass  with  slow  footsteps  to  the  city  gate. 
The  obedient  sentinel,  knowing  Conrade's  voice. 
Admits  them  at  tiiat  hour,  and  on  they  go, 
Till  in  the  neighboring  abbey's  porch  arrived 
They  rest  the  lifeless  load. 

Loud  rings  the  bell. 
The  awaken'd  porter  turns  the  heavy  door. 
To  him  the  Virgin  :  "  Father,  from  the  slain 
On  yonder  field,  a  dear-loved  friend  we  bring 
Hither  for  Christian  sepulture  ■  chant  ye 
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The  requiem  to  his  soul :  to-morrow  eve 
I  will  return,  and  in  the  narrow  house 
Will  see  him  laid  to  rest."     The  father  knew 
The  Prophetess,  and  humbly  bow'd  assent. 

Now  from  the  city,  o'er  the  shadowy  plain, 
Backward    they   bend    their    way.    From   silent 

thoughts 
The  Maid  awakening  cried,  "  There  was  a  time, 
When  thinking  on  my  closing  hour  of  life, 
Thoufh  with  a  mind  resolved,  some  natural  fears 
Shook  my  weak  frame ;  but  now  the  happy  hour. 
When  this  emancipated  soul  shall  burst 
The  cumbrous  fetters  of  mortality, 
I  look  for  wishfully.     Conrade  !  my  friend. 
This  wounded  heart  would  feel  another  pang 
Shouldst  thou  forsake  me." 

"Joan!  "  the  chief  replied, 
"  Along  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  life 
Together  will  we  journey,  and  beguile 
The  painful  way  with  hope,  —  such  hope  as,  fix'd 
On  heavenly  things,  brings  with  it  no  deceit. 
Lays  up  no  food  for  sorrow,  and  endures 
From  disappointment  safe." 

Thus  communing 
They  reach'd  the  camp,  yet  hush'd ;  there  separating. 
Each  in  the  post  allotted  restless  waits 
The  day-break. 

Morning  came :  dim  through  the  shade 
The    twilight    glimmers;    soon    the    brightening 

clouds 
Imbibe  the  rays,  and  o'er  the  landscape  spread 
Tlie  dewy  light.     The  soldiers  from  the  earth 
Arise  invigorate,  and  each  his  food 
Receives,  impatient  to  renew  the  war. 
Dunois  his  javelin  to  the  Tournelles  points  — 
"  Soldiers  of  France !  behold,  your  foes  are  there ! " 
As  when  a  band  of  hunters,  round  the  den 
Of  some  wood-monster,  point  their  spears,  elate 
In  hope  of  conquest  and  the  future  feast, 
When  on  the  hospitable  board  their  spoil 
Shall  smoke,  and  they,  as  foaming  bowls  go  round. 
Tell  to  their  guests  their  exploits  in  the  chase, 
They  with  their  shouts  of  exultation  make 
The  forest  ring ;  so  elevate  of  heart. 
With  such  loud  clamors  for  the  fierce  assault 
The  French  prepare.     Nor,  keeping  now  the  lists 
Dare  the  disheartened  English  man  to  man 
Meet  the  close  conflict.     From  the  barbican,'^ 
Or  from  the  embattled  wall  ™  at  random  they 
Their  arrows  and  their  death-fraught  enginery 
Discharged;    meantime   the   Frenchmen  did   not 

cease 
With  well-directed  shafts  their  loftier  foes 
To  assail :  behind  the  guardian  pavais  fenced,"' 
They  at  the  battlements  their  arrows  aim'd, 
Showering  an  iron  storm,  whilst  o'er  the  bayle, 
The  bayle  now  levell'd  by  victorious  France, 
The  assailants  pass'd  with  all  their  mangonels  ;  "* 
Or  tortoises,'^  beneath  whose  roofing  safe, 
They,  filling  the  deep  moat,  might  for  the  towers 
Make  fit  foundation  ;  or  with  petraries, 
War- wolves,  and  beugles,  and  that  murderous  sling 
The  matafund,  from  whence  the  ponderous  stone 
Made  but  one  wound  of  him  whom  in  its  way 


It  met ;  no  pious  hand  might  then  compose 
The  crush'd  and  mangled  corpse  to  be  conveyed 
To  where  his  fathers  slept ;  a  dreadful  train  '*> 
Prepared  by  Salisbury  o'er  the  town  besieged 
For  hurling  ruin  ;  but  that  dreadful  train 
Must  hurl  its  ruin  on  the  invader's  head  ; 
Such  retribution  righteous  Heaven  decreed. 

Nor  lie  the  English  trembling,  for  the  fort 
Was  ably  garrison'd.     Glacidas,  the  chief, 
A  gallant  man,  sped  on  from  place  to  place 
Cheering  the  brave  ;  or  if  an  archer's  hand. 
Palsied  with  fear,  shot  wide  his  ill-aim'd  shaft. 
Driving  him  from  the  ramparts  with  reproach 
And  shame.     He  bore  an  arbalist  himself, 
A  weapon  for  its  sure  destructiveness 
Abominated  once;''"  wherefore  of  yore 
The  assembled  fathers  of  the  Christian  church 
Pronounced  the  man  accursed  whose  impious  hand 
Should  use  the  murderous  engine.     Such  decrees 
Befitted  them,  as  ministers  of  peace, 
To  promulgate,  and  with  a  warning  voice, 
To  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  *  Woe  to  them 
Whose  hands  are  full  of  blood  ! ' 

An  English  king, 
The  lion-hearted  Ricliard,  tlieir  decree 
First  broke,  and  rightly  was  he  doom'd  to  fall 
By  that  forbidden  weapon ;  since  that  day 
Frequent  in  fields  of  battle,  and  from  far 
To  many  a  good  knight  bearing  his  death  wound 
From  hands  unknown.     With  such  an  instrument 
Arm'd  on  the  ramparts,  Glacidas  his  eye 
Cast  on  the  assailing  host.     A  keener  glance 
Darts  not  the  hawk  when  from  the  feather'd  tribe 
He  marks  his  prey. 

A  Frenchman  for  his  aim 
He  chose,  who  kneeling  by  the  trebuchet. 
Charged  its  long  sling  witli  death."-  Him  Glacidas, 
Secure  behind  the  battlements,  beheld, 
And  strung  his  bow ;  then  bending  on  one  knee, 
He  in  the  groove  the  feather'd  quarrel  placed,'-*^ 
And  levelling  with  sure  eye,  his  victim  mark'd. 
The  bow-string  twang'd,  swift  on  its  way  the  dart 
Whizz'd,  and  it  struck,  there  where  the  helmet's 

clasps 
Defend  the  neck ;  a  weak  protection  now, 
For  through  the  tube  which  draws  the  breath  of  life 
Pierced  the  keen  shaft ;  blood  down  the  unwonted 

way 
Gush'd  to  the  lungs .  prone  fell  the  dying  man 
Grasping,  convulsed,  the  earth  ;  a  hollow  groan 
In  his  throat  struggled,  and  the  dews  of  death 
Stood  on  his  livid  cheek.     The  days  of  youth 
He  had  pass'd  peaceful,  and  had  known  what  joys 
Domestic  love  bestows,  the  father  once 
Of  two  fair  children  ;  in  the  city  hcmin'd 
During  the  siege,  he  had  beheld  their  cheeks 
Grow  pale  with  famine,  and  had  heard  their  cries 
For  bread.     His  wife,  a  broken-hearted  oie, 
Sunk  to  the  cold  grave's  quiet,  and  her  babes 
With  hunger  pined,  and  follow'd ;  he  survived 
A  miserable  man,  and  heard  the  shouts 
Of  joy  in  Orleans,  when  the  Maid  approach'd. 
As  o'er  the  corpse  of  his  last  little  one 
He  heap'd  the  unhallowed  earth.     To  him  the  foe 
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Ferforni'd  a  friendly  part,  hastening  the  hour 
Grief  else  had  soon  brought  on. 

The  English  chief, 
Pointing  again  his  arbalist,  let  loose 
The  string  ;  the  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driven, 
True  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal :  one  it  struck 
Dragging  a  tortoise  to  the  moat,  and  fix'd 
Deep  in  liis  liver ;  blood  and  mingled  gall 
Flow'd  from  the  wound,  and  writhing  with  keen 

pangs. 
Headlong  he  fell.     He  for  the  wintry  hour 
Knew  many  a  merry  ballad  and  quaint  tale, 
A  man  in  his  small  circle  well  beloved. 
None  better  knew  with  prudent  hand  to  guide 
The  vine's  young  tendrils,  or  at  vintage  time 
To  press  the  full-swollen  clusters;  he,  heart-glad. 
Taught  his  young  boys  the  little  all  he  knew, 
Enough  for  happiness.     The  English  host 
Laid  waste  his  fertile  fields :  lie,  to  the  war, 
By  want  compelled,  adventured,  in  his  gore 
JSow  weltering. 

Nor  the  Gallic  host  remit 
Their  eager  efforts;  some,  the  watery  fence. 
Beneath  the  tortoise  roofed,  with  engines  apt 
Drain   painful;'**    part,  laden  with   wood,  throw 

there 
Their  buoyant  burdens,  laboring  so  to  gain 
Firm  footing :  some  the  mangonels  supply. 
Or    charging  with    huge    stones    the     murderous 

sling,'^^ 
Or  petrary,  or  in  the  espringal 
Fix  the  brass-winged  arrows :  '■**'  hoarse  around 
Tiie  uproar  and  the  din  of  multitudes 
Arose.     Along  the  ramparts  Gargrave  went, 
Cheering  the  English  troops ;  a  bow  he  bore  ; 
The  quiver  rattled  as  he  moved  along. 
He  knew  aright  to  aim  his  feathered  shafts. 
Well  skilled  to  pierce  the  mottled  roebuck's  side, 
O'crtaken  in  his  speed.     Him  passing  on, 
A  ponderous  stone  from  some  huge  martinet,**^ 
Struck  :  on  iiis  breastplate  falling,  the  huge  weight 
Shattered  the  bone,  and  to  his  mangled  lungs 
Drove  in  the  fragments.     On  the  gentle  brow 
Of  a  fair  hill,  wood-circled,  stood  his  home, 
A  stately  mansion,  far  and  wide  from  whence 
The  sight  ranged  unimpeded,  and  surveyed 
Streams,  hills,  and  forests,  fair  variety  ! 
The  traveller  knew  its  liospilable  towers, 
For  open  were  the  gates,  and  blazed  for  all 
The  friendly  fire.     By  glory  lured,  the  youth 
Went  forth  ;  and  he  had  bathed  his  falchion's  edge 
In  many  a  Frenchman's  blood;  now  crush'd  beneath 
The  ponderous  fragments'  force,  his  lifeless  limbs 
Lie  quivering 

Lo  !  towards  the  levelled  moat, 
A  moving  tower,  the  men  of  Orleans  wheel  '■'^ 
Four  stages  elevate.     Above  was  hung. 
Equalling  the  walls,  a  bridge  ;  in  the  lower  stage 
A  battering-ram  :  within  a  chosen  troop 
Of   archers,    through    the    opening,    shot     their 

shafts.'^ 
In  the  loftiest  part  was  Conrade,  so  prepared 
To  mount  tlie  rampart;  for,  no  hunter  he, 
He  loved  to  see  the  dappled  foresters 
Browze  fearless  on  their  lair,  with  friendly  eye. 


And  happy  in  beholding  happiness, 

Not  meditating  death  :  the  bowman's  irt 

Therefore  he  little  knew,  nor  was  he  wont 

To  aim  the  arrow  at  the  distant  foe, 

But  uprear  in  close  conflict,  front  to  front, 

His  battle-axe,  and  break  the  shield  and  hehn, 

First  in  the  war  of  men.     There  too  the  Maid 

Awaits,  impatient  on  the  wall  to  wield 

Her  falchion.     Onward  moves  the  heavy  tower, 

Slow  o'er  the  moat  and  steady,  though  the  foe 

Showered  there  their  javelins,  aimed  their  engines 

there. 
And  from  the  arbalist  the  fire-tipt  dart 
Shot  burning  through  the  sky.'^    In  vain  it  flamed 
For  well  with  many  a  reeking  hide  secured. 
Passed  on  the  dreadful  pile,  and  now  it  reached 
The  wall.     Below,  with  forceful  impulse  driven. 
The  iron  headed  engine  swings  its  stroke, 
Then  back  recoils;  while  they  within  who  guide, 
In  backward  step  collecting  all  their  strength, 
Anon  the  massy  beam  with  stronger  arm 
Drive  full  and  fierce.     So  rolls  the  swelling  sea 
Its  curly  billows  to  the  unmoved  foot 
Of  some  huge  promontory,  whose  broad  base 
Breaks  the  rough  wave  ;   the  shivered  surge  rolls 

back. 
Till,  by  the  coming  billow  borne,  it  bursts 
Again,  and  foams  with  ceaseless  violence  ; 
The  wanderer,  on  the  sunny  clift  outstretched, 
Harks  to  the  roaring  surges,  as  they  rock 
His  weary  senses  to  forge tfulness. 

But  nearer  danger  threats  the  invaders  now. 
For  on  the  ramparts,  lowered  from  above 
The  bridge  reclines.'^'     A  universal  shout 
Rose  from  the  hostile  hosts.     The  exultant  French 
Break  out  in  loud  rejoicing,  whilst  the  foe 
Raise  a  responsive  cry,  and  call  aloud 
For  speedy  succor  there,  with  deafening  shout 
Cheering  their  comrades.     Not  with  louder  din 
The  mountain  torrent  flings  precipitate 
Its  bulk  of  waters,  though  amid  the  fall 
Shattered,  and  dashing  silvery  from  the  rock. 

Lo !  on  the  bridge  forth  comes  the  undaunted  man^ 
Conrade  I  the  gathered  foes  along  the  wall 
Throng  opposite,  and  on  him  point  their  pikes. 
Cresting  with  armed  men  the  battlements. 
He  undismayed,  though  on  that  perilous  height, 
Stood  firm,  and  hurled  his  javelin;  the  keen  point 
Pierced  through  the  destined  victim,  where  his  arm 
Joined  the  broad  breast :  a  wound  which  skilful  care 
Haply  had  healed ;  but,  him  disabled  now 
For  further  service,  the  unpitying  throng 
Of  his  tumultuous  comrades  from  the  wall 
Thrust  headlong.    Nor  did  Conrade  cease  to  throw 
His  deadly  javelins  fast,  for  well  within 
The  tower  was  stored  with  weapons,  to  his  hand 
Quickly  supplied.     Nor  did  the  missioned  Maid 
Rest  idle  from  the  combat;  she,  secure, 
Aimed  the  keen  quarrel ;  taught  the  crossbow's  use 
By  the  willing  mind  that  what  it  well  desires 
Gains  aptly  :  nor  amid  the  numerous  throng. 
Though  haply  erring  from  their  destined  mark, 
Sped  her  sharp  arrows  frustrate.     From  the  tower 
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Ceaseless  the  bow-strings  twang :  tlie  knights  below, 

Each  by  his  pavais  bulwarked,  thither  aimed 

Their  darts,  and  not  a  dart  fell  woundless  there ; 

So  thickly  thronged  they  stood,  and  fell  as  fast 

As  wlien  the  monarch  of  the  East  goes  forth 

From  Gemna's  banks  and  the  proud  palaces 

Of  Delhi,  the  wild  monsters  of  the  wood 

Die  in  the  blameless  warfare :  closed  within 

The  still-contracting  circle,  their  brute  force 

Wasting  in  mutual  rage,  they  perish  there. 

Or  by  each  other's  fury  lacerate, 

The  archer's  barbed  arrow,  or  the  lance 

Of  some  bold  youth  of  his  first  exploits  vain, 

Rajali  or  Omrah,  in  the  war  of  beasts 

Venturous,  and  learning  thus  the  love  of  blood. 

Shouts  of  alarm  ring  now  along  the  wall. 
For  now  the  French  their  scaling-ladders  place. 
And  bearing  high  their  bucklers,  to  the  assault 
Mount  fearless  ;  from  above  the  furious  troops 
Fling  down  such  weapons  as  inventive  care 
Or  frantic  rage  supplies ;  huge  stones  and  beams 
Crush  the  assailants  ;  some,  thrust  from  the  height. 
Fall  living  to  their  death  ;  tormented,  some, 
And  writhing  wildly  as  the  liquid  lead 
Consumes  their  flesh,  leap  desperately  down, 
To  end  their  pain  by  death.     Still  others  mount. 
And  by  their  fellows'  fate  unterrified. 
Still  dare  the  perilous  way.     Nor  dangerless 
To  the  English  was  the  fight,  though  where  they 

stood 
The  vantage-place  was  theirs ;  for  them  amidst 
Fast  fled  the  arrows  there ;  and  brass- wing'd  darts. 
There  driven  resistless  from  the  espringal, 
Keeping  their  impulse  even  in  the  wound. 
Whirl   <as  they   pierce   the   victim. ^^^     Some  fall 

crush'd 
Beneath  the  ponderous  fragment  that  descends 
The  heavier  from  its  height :  some  the  long  lance. 
Whizzing  impetuous  on  its  viewless  way, 
Transfi.K'd.     The  cannon  ever  and  anon 
With  thunder  rent  the  air;  conflicting  shouts 
And  war-cries  French  and  English  rung  around. 
And  Saints  and  Devils  were  invoked  in  prayers 
And  execrations.  Heaven  and  Hell  adjured. 

Conrade,  meantime,  who  stood  upon  the  bridge, 
With  many  a  well-aim'd  javelin  dealing  death. 
Made  way  upon  the  rampart,  and  advanced 
With  wary  valor  o'er  his  slaughter'd  foes. 
Two  youths,  the  boldest  of  the  English  host. 
Essay 'd  to  thrust  him  from  that  perilous  height; 
At  once  they  press'd  upon  him  :  he,  his  a.xe 
Dropping,  the  dagger  drew  :  one  through  the  throat 
He  pierced,  and  swinging  his  broad  buckler  round. 
Struck  down  his  comrade.     Even  tlms  unmoved, 
Stood  Corineus  ''^  the  sire  of  Guendolen, 
When,  grappling  with  his  monstrous  enemy, 
He  the  brute  vastness  held  aloft,  and  bore, 
.\nd  headlong  hurl'd,  all  shatter'd  to  the  sea, 
Down  from  the  rock's  high  summit,  since  that  day 
Him,  hugest  of  the  giants,  chronicling, 
Called  Langoemagog, 

Behold,  the  Maid 
Bounds  o'er  the  bridge,  and  to  the  wind  displays 


Her  hallowed  banner.     At  that  welcome  sight 
A  general  shout  of  acclamation  rose. 
And  loud,  as  when  the  trumpest-tossing  forest 
Roars  to  the  roaring  wind.     Then  terror  seized 
The  garrison;  and  fired  anew  with  hope. 
The  fierce  assailants  to  their  prize  rush  on 
Resistless.     Vainly  do  their  English  foes 
Hurl  there  their  beams,  and  stones,  and  javelin';, 
And  firebrands  ;  fearless  in  the  escalade, 
The  assailants  mount,  and  now  upon  the  waii 
Wage  equal  battle. 

Burning  at  the  sight 
With  indignation,  Glacidas  beheld 
His  troops  fly  scatter'd ;  fast  on  every  side 
The  foe  up-rushing  eager  to  their  spoil ; 
The  holy  standard  waving  ;  and  the  Maid 
Fierce    in    pursuit.      "Speed    but    this     arrow. 

Heaven!  " 
The  chief  exclaim'd,  "and  I  shall  fall  content." 
So  saying,  he  his  sharpest  quarrel  chose. 
And  fix'd  the  bow-string,  and  against  the  Maid 
Levelling,  let  loose  :  her  arm  was  raised  on  higli 
To  smite  a  fugitive  ;  he  glanced  aside. 
Shunning  her  deadly  stroke,  and  thus  received 
The  chieftain's  arrow  :  through  his  ribs  it  pass'd. 
And  cleft  that  vessel  whence  the  purer  blood 
Through  many  a  branching  channel  o'er  the  frame 
Meanders. 

"  Fool !  "  the  exasperate  knight  exclaim'd, 
"  Would  she  had  slain  thee  !  thou  hast  lived  too 

long." 
Again  he  aim'd  his  arbalist :  the  string 
Struck  forceful :  swift  the  erring  arrow  sped 
Guiltless  of  blood,  for  lightly  o'er  the  court 
Bounded  the  warrior  Virgin.     Glacidas 
Levell'd  his  bow  again;  the  fated  shaft 
Fled  true,  and  difficultly  through  the  mail 
Pierced  to  her  neck,  and  tinged  its  point  with  blood 
"She   bleeds!   she   bleeds!"   exulting   cried  the 

chief; 
"  The  sorceress  bleeds  !  nor  all  her  hellish  arts 
Can  charm  my  arrows  from  their  destin'd  course." 
Ill-fated  man  !  in  vain  with  eager  hand 
Placing  thy  feather'd  quarrel  in  its  groove, 
Dream'stthou  of  Joan  subdued  !    She  from  her  neck 
Plucking  the  shaft  unterrified,  exclaim'd, 
"  This  is  a  favor  !  "*  Frenchmen,  let  us  on ' 
Escape  they  cannot  from  the  hand  of  God 

But  Conrade,  rolling  round  his  angry  eyes^ 
Beheld  the  English  chieftain  as  he  arm'd 
Again  the  bow :  with  rapid  step  he  strode  ; 
And  Glacidas,  perceiving  his  approach. 
At  him  the  quarrel  turn'd,  which  vainly  sent. 
Fell  blunted  from  his  buckler.     Conrade  came 
And  lifting  high  the  deadly  battle-axe. 
Through  pouldron  and  through  shoulder  deeply 

driven 
Buried  it  in  his  bosom  :  prone  he  fell ; 
The  cold  air  rush'd  upon  his  heaving  heart. 
One  whose  low  lineage  gave  no  second  name 
Was  Glacidas,'**  a  gallant  man ;  and  still 
His  memory  in  the  records  of  the  foe 
Survives. 

And  now,  dishearten'd  at  his  fall, 
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The  vanquish'd  English  fly  towards  the  gate, 
Seeking  the  inner  court,'^^  as  yet  in  hope 
To  abide  a  second  siege,  and  with  their  friends 
Find  present  refuge  there.     Mistaken  men  ! 
The  vanquish'd  have  no  friends  !  defeated  thus, 
Press'd  by  pursuit,  in  vain  with  eager  voice 
They  call  their  comrades  in  tlie  suppliant  tones 
Of  pit}'  now,  now  with  the  bitter  curse 
Of  fruitless  anger;  they  indeed  within 
Fast  from  the  ramparts  cast  upon  the  French 
Beams,    stones,    and  javelins,  —  but  the   gate    is 

barr'd, 
The  huge  portcullis  down ! 

Then  terror  seized 
Their  hopeless  hearts  :  some,  furious  in  despair. 
Turn  on  their  foes ;  fear-palsied  some  await 
The  coming  death ;  some  drop  the  useless  sword. 
And  cry  for  mercy. 

Then  the  Maid  of  Arc 
Took  pity  on  the  vanquish'd;  and  she  call'd 
Aloud,  and  cried  unto  the  host  of  France, 
And  bade  them  cease  from  slaughter.  They  obey'd 
The  delegated  Damsel.     Some  there  were 
Apart  who  comnmned  murmuring,  and  of  those 
Graville  addressed  her .  *'  Prophetess  !  our  troops 
Are  few  in  number;  ana  to  well  secure 
These  many  prisoners  such  a  force  demands, 
As  sliould  we  spare  might  shortly  make  us  need 
The  mercy  we  bestow  ;  not  mercy  then, 
Rather  to  these  our  soldiers,  cruelty. 
Justice  to  them,  to  France,  and  to  our  king, 
And  that  regard  wise  nature  hath  in  each 
Implanted  of  self-safety,  all  demand 
Their  deaths." 

"  Foul  fall  such  evil  policy  !  " 
The  indignant  Maid  exclaim'd.  "  I  tell  thee,  chief, 
God  is  with  us !  but  God  shall  hide  his  face 
From  them,  short-sighted  they,  as  hard  of  heart. 
Who,  disregarding  all  that  mitigates, 
All  that  ennobles  dreadful  war,  shed  blood 
Like  water;  who,  in  the  deceitful  scales 
Of  worldly  wisdom,  dare  to  counterpoise 
The  right  with  the  expedient,  and  resolve 
Willinut  compunction,  as  the  beam  inclines 
Held  in  a  faltering  or  a  faithless  hand. 
These  men  shall  live  to  see  tlieir  homes  again. 
Some  to  be  welcomed  there  with  tears  of  joy 
By  those  who  to  the  latest  hour  of  life 
Will  in  their  grateful  prayers  remember  us. 
And  when  that  hour  shall  come  to  us,  that  comes 
To  all,  how  gladly  should  we  then  exchange 
Renown,  however  splendid,  for  the  thought 
Tliat  we  have  saved  one  victim  from  the  sword, — 
If  only  one,  —  who  begs  for  us  from  Heaven 
That  )nercy  which  to  others  we  have  shown  ! " 

Turning  to  Conrade,  then  she  said,  "Do  thou 
Appoint  an  escort  for  the  prisoners. 
Thou  need'st  not  be  reminded  they  are  men, 
Ratlier  by  fortune,  or  by  fate,  than  choice, 
Brought  hitlier  from  the<ir  homes  to  work  our  bale. 
And  for  their  own  not  less  ;  but  yielded  thus 
Whom  we  must  neither  treat  as  enemies 
Nor  trust  as  friends,  but  in  safe-keeping  hold. 
Both  for  their  own  security  and  ours." 


She  said :  when  Conrade  cast  his  eyes  around, 
And  saw  from  man  to  man  where  Francis  ran, 
Bidding  them  spare  the  vanquish'd;  him  he  hail'd. 
*■*■  The  Maid  hath  bade  me  choose  a  leader  forth 
To  guard  the  prisoners ;  thou  shalt  be  the  man : 
For  thou  wilt  guard  tliem  with  due  diligence, 
Yet  not  forgetful  of  humanity." 

Meantime  the  garrison  of  that  stronghold, 
Who,  lest  the  French  should  enter,  had  exposed 
Their  comrades  to  the  sword,  sustain'd  the  siege 
In  desperate  valor.     Fast  against  the  walls 
The  battering-ram  was  driven ;  the  mangonels 
Plied  at  the  ramparts  fast;  the  catapults 
Drove  there  their  dreadful  darts;  the  war- wolves 

there 
Hurl'd  their  huge  stones ;  and,  tluough  the  kindled 

sky. 
The  engines  shower'd  their  slieets  of  liquid  fire.'" 

"  Feel    ye    not,    comrades,    how   the    ramparts 
shake?" 
Exclaim'd  a  daring  Englishman.     "  Our  foes, 
In  woman-like  compassion,  have  dismiss'd 
A  powerful  escort,  weakening  thus  themselves, 
And  giving  us  fair  hope,  in  equal  field, 
Of  better  fortune.     Sorely  here  annoy'd, 
And  slaughter'd  by  their  engines  from  afar, 
We  perish.     Vainly  may  the  soldier  boast 
Undaunted  courage  and  the  arm  of  strength, 
If  thus  pent  up,  like  some  wild  beast  he  falls, 
Mark'd  for  the  hunter's  arrows.     Let  us  out 
And  meet  them  in  the  battle,  man  to  man, 
Either  to  conquer,  or  at  least  to  die 
A  soldier's  death." 

"Nay,  nay  —  not  so,"  replied 
One  of  less  hopeful  courage.     "  Though  they  point 
Their  engines  here,  our  archers  not  in  vain 
Discharge  their  quarrels.     Let  the  walls  and  works 
Still  be  defended ;  it  will  then  be  time 
To  meet  the:?i  in  tiie  battle  man  to  man, 
When  these  sliall  fail  us." 

Scarcely  had  he  said, 
When  a  huge  stone,  thrown  from  some  petrary 
Smote  him  upon  the  breast,  and  with  dismay 
Fill'd  all  around;  for  as  it  shattered  him, 
His  blood  besprinkled  them,  and  they  beheld 
His  mangled  lungs  lie  quivering. 

"  Such  the  fate 
Of  those  who  trust  them  to  their  walls'  defence !  ** 
Again  exclaim'd  the  soldier:  "Thus  they  fall, 
Betray'd  by  their  own  fears.     Courage  alone 
Can  save  us." 

Nor  to  draw  them  from  the  fort 
Now  needed  eloquence  ;  with  one  accord 
They  bade  him  lead  the  onset.     Forth  they  rush'd 
Impetuous.     With  such  fury  o'er  the  plain, 
Swollen  by  the  autumnal  tempest,  Vega  rolls 
His  rapid  waters,  when  the  gathered  storm, 
On  the  black  heights  of  Hatteril  bursting,  swells 
The  tide  of  desolation. 

Then  the  Maid 
Spake  to  the  Son  of  Orleans,  "  Let  our  troops 
Fall  back,  so  shall  the  English  in  pursuit 
Leave  this  strong  fortress,  thus  an  easy  prey." 
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Time  was  not  for  long  counsel.     From  the  court, 
Obedient  to  Dunois,  the  French  retire 
As  if  at  the  irruption  of  their  foes 
Dishearten'd  ;  they,  with  shouts  and  loud  uproar, 
Haste  to  their  fancied  conquest :  Joan,  the  while 
Placing  a  small  but  gallant  garrison. 
Bade  them  secure  the  gates  ;  then  sallying  forth, 
With  such  fierce  onset  charged  tlicra  in  tlie  rear. 
That  terror  smote  the  English,  and  they  wish'd 
Again  that  tliey  might  hide  them  in  their  walls 
Rashly  abandoned,  for  now  wheeling  round 
Dunois  attack'd  their  flank.     All  captainless, 
lU-marshall'd,  ill-directed,  in  vain  rage 
They  waste  their  furious  efforts,  falling  fast 
Before  the  Maid's  good  falchion  and  the  arm 
Of  Conrade;  loud  was  heard  the  mingled  sound 
Of  arms  and  men  ;  the  soil,  that,  trampled  late 
By  multitudes,  sent  up  its  stifling  clouds 
Of  dust,  was  miry  now  with  human  blood. 

On  the  fort's  summit  Talbot  mark'd  the  fight, 
And  calling  for  his  arms  impatiently. 
Eager  to  issue  forth,  was  scarce  withheld  : 
For  now,  dishearten'd  and  discomfited. 
The  troops  took  flight. 

Upon  the  bridge  there  stood 
A  strong-built  tower,  commanding  o'er  the  Loire. 
The  traveller  sometimes  linger'd  on  his  way, 
Marking  tlie  playful  tenants  of  the  stream, 
Seen  in  its  shadow,  stem  the  sea-ward  tide  ; 
This  had  tlie  invaders  won  in  liard  assault. 
Before  the  delegate  of  Heaven  came  forth 
And  made  them  fear  who  never  fear'd  till  then. 
Thither  the  English  troops  with  hasty  steps 
Retired,  not  utterly  defeated  yet. 
But  mindful  of  defence  :  the  garrison 
Them  thus  retreating  saw,  and  open  threw 
Their  guarded  gates,  and  on  the  Gallic  host. 
Covering   their  vanquish'd  iiillows,    pour'd    their 

shafts. 
Check'd  in  pursuit  they  stop.  Then  Graville  cried, 
'•  111,  Maiden,  hast  tliou  done  !  those  valiant  troops 
Thy  womanish  pity  has  disiniss'd,  witli  us 
Conjoin'd,  might  press  upon  tlie  vanquisli'd  foe. 
Though  aided  thus,  and  plant  the  lilied  flag 
Victorious  on  yon  tower." 

"  Dark-minded  man  !  " 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  answer'd  ;  "  to  act  well 
Brings  with  itself  an  ample  recompense. 
I  have  not  rear'd  the  Oriflamme  of  death  —  '^^ 
Now  God  forbid !     The  banner  of  the  Lord 
Is  this,  and  come  what  will,  me  it  behoves, 
Mindful  of  Him  whose  minister  I  am. 
To  spare  the  fallen  foe  :  tliat  gracious  God 
Sends  me  a  messenger  of  mercy  forth. 
Sends  me  to  save  this  ravaged  realm  of  France, 
To  England  friendly  as  to  all  the  world, 
Only  to  those  an  enemy,  whose  lust 
Of  sway  makes  them  the  enemies  of  man." 

She  said,  and  suddenly  threw  off  her  helm; 
Her  bosom  heaved,  —  her  cheek  grew  red,  —  her 

eyes 
Beam'd  with  a  wilder  lustre.     "  Thou  dost  deem 
Tiiat  I  have  illy  spared  so  large  a  band, 
7 


Disabling  from  pursuit  our  weaken'd  troops;  — 
God  is  with  us !  "  she  cried  —  "  God  is  with  us  I 
Our  Champion  manifest!  " 

Even  as  she  spake. 
The  tower,  the  bridge,  and  all  its  multitudes, 
Sunk  with  a  mighty  crash. '^s 

Astonishment 
Seized  on  the  French ;  an  universal  cry 
Of  terror  burst  from  them.     Crush'd  in  the  fall. 
Or  by  their  armor  hopelessly  weigh'd  down. 
Or  while  tliey  plied  their  unencumber'd  arms, 
Caught  by  some  sinking  wretch,  whograsp'd  then: 

fast. 
Shrieking  they  sunk,  while  frequent  fragments  huge 
Fell  in  the  foaming  current.     From  tlie  fort 
Talbot  beheld,  and  gnash'd  his  teeth,  and  cursed 
The  more  tlian  mortal  Virgin  ;  whilst  the  towers 
Of  Orleans  eciioed  to  tlie  loud  uproar. 
And  all    who   heard   trembled,  and   cross'd  theii 

breasts. 
And  as  they  hasten'd  to  the  city  walls. 
Told  fearfully  their  beads. 

'T  was  now  the  hour 
When  o'er  the  plain  the  fading  rays  of  eve 
Their  sober  light  effuse ;  when  the  lowing  herd. 
Slow  as  they  move  to  shelter,  draw  behind 
Their  lengthening  shadows;  and  toward  his  nest. 
As  lieavily  he  flaps  the  dewy  air. 
The  hoarse  rook  breathes  his  melancholy  note. 
"  Now  tlien,  Dunois,  for  Orleans !  "  cried  tlie  Maid 
"  And  give  we  to  the  flames  these  monuments 
Of  sorrow  and  disgrace.     The  ascending  flames 
Will  to  the  dwellers  of  yon  rescued  town 
Rise  with  a  joyful  splendor,  while  the  foe 
Behold  and  tremble." 

As  she  spajse,  they  ran 
To  burn  the  forts  ;  they  shower  their  wild  fire  there, 
And  high  amid  the  gloom  the  ascending  flames 
Blaze  up  ; ""  then  joyful  of  their  finish'd  toil 
The  host  retire.     Hush'd  is  the  field  of  fight 
As  the  calm'd  ocean,  when  its  gentle  waves 
Heave  slow  and  silent,  wafting  tranquilly 
The  shatter'd  fragments  of  some  midnight  wreck 
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Far  through  the  shadowy  sky  the  ascending  flames 
Stream'd  their  fierce  torrents,  by  the  gales  of  night 
Now  curl'd,  now  flashing  their  long  lightnings  up 
That  made  the  stars  seem  pale  ;  less  frequent  now 
Through  the  red  volumes  briefer  splendor?  sliot. 
.\nd  blacker  waves  roll'd  o'er  the  darken  a  neaven. 
Dismay 'd  amid  tlie  forts  which  yet  remain'd 
The  invaders  saw,  and  clamor 'd  for  retreat. 
Deeming  that  aided  by  invisible  powers 
The  Maid  went  forth  to  conquer.     Not  a  sound 
Moved  on  the  air  but  fill'd  them  with  vague  dread 
Of  unseen  dangers ;  if  a  sudden  blast 
Arose,  through  every  fibre  a  deep  fear 
Crept  shivering,  and  to  their  expecting  minds 
Silence  itself  was  dreadful.'^'     One  tliere  was 
Who,  learning  wisdom  in  the  hour  of  ill, 
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Exclaim'd,  "  I  marvel  not  that  the  Most  High 
Hath  hid  his  face  from  England  !    Wherefore  thus 
Quitting  the  comforts  of  domestic  life, 
Came  we  to  desolate  this  goodly  land, 
Making  the  drench'd  earth  rank  with  human  blood, 
Scatter  pollution  on  the  winds  of  Heaven? 
Oh  !  that  tlie  sepulchre  had  closed  its  jaws 
On  the  proud  prelate,  that  blood-guilty  man, 
Who,  trembling  for  the  church's  ill-got  wealth. 
Bade  our  Fifth  Henry  claim  the  crown  of  France  !  ^^^ 
Oh  !  that  the  grave  had  svvallow'd  him,  ere  he 
Stirr'd  up  the  sleeping  claim,  and  sent  him  forth 
To  slaughter  !     Sure  that  holy  hermit  spake 
The  Almighty's  bidding,'^^  who  in  his  career 
Of  conquest  met  the  King,  and  bade  him  cease 
The  work  of  death,  before  the  wrath  divine 
Fell  heavy  on  his  head.  —  Full  soon  it  fell. 
And  sunk  him  to  the  grave ;  —  and  soon  that  wrath 
On  us,  alike  in  guilt,  alike  shall  fall; 
For  thousands  and  ten  thousands,  by  the  sword 
Cut  off,  and  sent  before  the  Eternal  Judge, 
With  all  their  unrepented  crimes  upon  them, 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  ;  for  the  widow's  groan, 
Though  here  she  groan  unpitied  or  uniieard, 
Is  heard  in  Heaven  against  usj  o'er  this  land 
For  hills  of  human  slain,  unsepulchred. 
Steam  pestilence,  and  cloud  the  blessed  sun  ! 
The  wrath  of  God  is  on  us,  —  God  hath  raised 
This  Prophetess,  and  goes  before  her  path ;  — 
Our  brethren,  vainly  valiant,  fall  beneath  them, 
Clogging  with  gore  their  weapons,  or  in  the  flood 
Whelm'd  like  the  Egyptian  tyrant's  impious  host, 
Mangled  and  swollen,  tiieir  blacken'd  carcasses 
Float  on  the  tainted  current !     We  remain,  — 
For  yet  our  rulers  will  pursue  the  war, — 
We  still  remain  to  perish  by  the  sword. 
Soon  to  appear  before  tlie  throne  of  God, 
Conscious,  too  late,  of  folly  and  of  guilt. 
Uninjured,  unprovoked,  who  dared  to  risk 
The  life  His  goodness  gave  us,  on  the  chance 
Of  war,  and  in  obedience  to  our  chiefs 
Durst  disobey  our  God." 

Then  terror  seized 
The  troops  and  late  repentance  ;  and  tliey  thougiit 
The  spirits  of  the  mothers  and  their  babes 
Famish'd  at  Roan  sat  on  the  clouds  of  night,'^' 
Circling  the  forts,  to  hail  with  gloomy  joy 
The  hour  of  vengeance. 

Nor  the  English  chiefs 
Heard  these  loud  murmurs  heedless  ;  counselling 
They  met  despondent.  Sutfolk,  now  their  chief, 
Since  Salisbury  fell,  began. 

*'  It  now  were  vain 
Lightly  of  this  our  more  than  mortal  foe 
To  speak  contemptuous.     She  hath  vanquish'd  us, 
Aided  by  Hell's  leagued  powers,  nor  aught  avails 
Man  unassisted  'gainst  Infernal  powers 
To  dare  the  conflict. '^^     Were  it  best  remain 
Waiting  the  doubtful  aid  of  Burgundy, 
Doubtful  and  still  delay'd  ?  or  from  this  place. 
Scene  of  our  shame,  retreating  as  we  may, 
Yet  struggle  to  preserve  the  guarded  towns 
Of  the  Orleannois  .^ " 

He  ceased,  and  with  a  sigh. 
Struggling  with  pride  that  heaved  his  gloomy  breast, 


Talbot  replied,  "  Our  council  little  boots; 
For  by  tlieir  numbers  now  made  bold  in  fear  ''^ 
The  soldiers  will  not  fight;  they  will  not  heed 
Our  vain  resolves,  heart- wither'd  by  the  spells 
Of  this  accursed  sorceress.     Soon  will  come 
The  expected  host  from  England ;  even  now 
Perchance  the  tall  bark  scuds  across  the  deep 
That  bears   my   son  :   young  Talbot  comes,  —  he 

comes 
To  find  his  sire  disgraced  !     But  soon  mine  arm, 
By  vengeance  nerved,  and  shame  of  such  defeat, 
Sliall  from  the  crest-fallen  courage  of  yon  witch. 
Regain  its  ancient  glory.     Near  the  coast 
Best  is  it  to  retreat,  and  there  expect 
The  coming  succor." 

Thus  the  warrior  spake. 
Joy  ran  through  all  the  troops,^"  as  though  retreat 
Were  safety.     Silently  in  order'd  ranks 
They  issue  forth,  favor'd  by  the  thick  clouds 
Which  mantled  o  er  the  moon.     With  throbbing 

hearts 
Fearful  they  speeded  on  ;  some  in  sad  thoughts 
Of  distant  England,  and  now  wise  too  late, 
Cursing  in  bitterness  the  evil  hour 
That  led  them  from  her  sliores  ;  some  in  faint  hope 
Thinking  to  see  their  native  land  again ; 
Talbot  went  musing  on  his  former  fame. 
Sullen  and  stern,  and  feeding  on  dark  thoughts. 
And  meditating  vengeance. 

In  tlie  walls 
Of  Orleans,  though  her  habitants  with  joy 
Humbly  acknowledged  the  high  aid  of  Heaven, 
Of  many  a  heavy  ill  and  bitter  loss 
Mindful,  such  mingled  sentiments  they  felt 
As  one  from  shipwreck  saved,  the  first  warm  glow 
Of  transport  past,  who  contemplates  himself 
Preserved  alone,  a  solitary  wretch, 
Possess'd  of  life  indeed,  but  reft,  of  all 
That   makes   man   love  to   live.     The   chieftains 

shared 
The  social  bowl,''^  glad  of  tlie  town  relieved, 
And  communing  of  that  miraculous  Maid, 
Who  came  the  savior  of  the  realm  of  France, 
When,  vanquish'd  in  the  frequent  field  of  shame. 
Her  bravest  warriors  trembled. 

Joan  the  while 
Fasting  and  silent  to  the  convent  pass'd, 
Conrade  witli  her,  and  Isabel ;  both  mute. 
Yet  gazing  on  her  oft  with  anxious  eyes. 
Looking  the  consolation  that  they  iear'd 
To  give  a  voice  to.     Now  they  reach'd  the  dome  : 
The  glaring  torclies  o'er  the  house  of  death 
Stream'd  a  sad  splendor.    Flowers  and  I'uneral  herbs 
Bedeck'd  the  bier  of  Theodore,  —  the  rue, 
The  dark  green  rosemary,  and  the  violet, 
That  pluck'd  like  him  wither  d  in  its  first  bloom. 
Dissolved  in  sorrow,  Isabel  her  grief 
Pour'd  copiously,  and  Conrade  also  wept : 
Joan  only  shed  no  tears;  from  her  fix'd  eye 
Ir.teUIgence  was  absent ;  and  she  seem'd, 
Though  listening  to  the  dirge  of  death,  to  hear 
And  comprehend  it  not,  till  in  the  grave,  — 
In  his  last  home,  —  now  Theodore  was  laid. 
And  earth  to  earth  upon  the  coflin  thrown; 
Then  the  Maid  started  at  that  mortal  sound, 
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And  her  lip  quiver'd,  and  on  Isabel, 

Trembling  and  faint,  she  leant,  and  pale  as  death. 

Tlien  in  the  priest  arose  an  earnest  hope, 
That,  weary  of  the  world  and  sick  with  woe, 
The  Maid  might  dwell  with  them  a  virgin  vow'd. 
"Ah,  damsel!"  slow  he   spake,  and  cross'd   his 

breast, 
"  Ah,  damsel !  favor'd  as  thou  art  of  Heaven, 
Let  not  thy  soul  beneath  its  sorrow  sink 
Despondent ;  Heaven  by  sorrow  disciplines 
The  froward  heart,  and  chastens  whom  it  loves. 
Therefore,  companion  of  tliy  way  of  life. 
Shall  sorrow  wean  thee  from  this  faithless  world, 
Where  happiness  provokes  the  traveller's  chase. 
And  like  the  midnight  meteor  of  the  marsh 
Allures  his  long  and  perilous  pursuit. 
Then  leaves  him  dark  and  comfortless.     O  Maid  ! 
Fix  thou  thine  eyes  upon  that  heavenly  dawn 
Beyond  the  night  of  life  !     Thy  race  is  run. 
Thou  hast  deliver'd  Orleans :  now  perfect 
Thyself,  accomplish  all,  and  be  the  child 
Of  God.     Amid  these  sacred  haunts  the  groan 
Of  woe  is  never  heard  ;  these  hallow'd  roofs 
Reecho  only  to  the  pealing  quire. 
The  chanted  mass,  and  virgin's  holy  hymn. 
Celestial  sounds !     Secluded  here,  the  soul 
Receives  a  foretaste  of  iier  joys  to  come  ; 
This  is  the  abode  of  piety  and  peace  ; 
Oil !  be  their  inmate.  Maiden  !     Come  to  rest, 
Die  to  the  world,  and  live  espoused  to  Heaven  !  " 

Then  Conrade  answered,  "  Father !  Heaven  has 

call'd 
This  Maid  to  active  duties." 

"Active  !  "  cried 
The  astonish'd  Monk  ;  "  thou  dost  not  know  the  toils 
This  holy  warfare  asks ;  thou  dost  not  know 
How  powerful  the  attacks  that  Satan  makes 
By  sinful  Nature  aided  !     Dost  thou  think 
It  is  an  easy  task  from  the  fond  breast 
To  root  aifection  out.''  to  burst  the  cords 
I       Which  grapple  to  society  the  heart 

Of  social  man.^  to  rouse  the  unwilling  spirit. 

That,  rebel  to  devotion,  faintly  pours 

The  cold  lip-worsiiip  of  the  wearying  prayer  ? 

To  fear  and  tremble  at  Him,  yet  to  love 

A  God  of  Terrors.'     Maid  beloved  of  Heaven, 

Come  to  this  sacred  trial !  share  with  us 

The  day  of  penance  and  the  night  of  prayer  ! 

Humble  thyself;  feel  thine  own  worthlessness, 

A  reptile  worm,  before  thy  birth  condemn'd 

To  all  the  horrors  of  thy  Maker's  wrath. 

The  lot  of  fallen  mankind  !     Oh,  hither  come  ! 

Humble  thyself  in  ashes.     So  thy  name 

Shall  live  amid  the  blessed  host  of  saints. 

And  unborn  pilgrims  at  thy  hallowed  shrine 

Pour  forth  their  pious  offerings." 

"  Hear  me,  father !  " 
Exclaim'd    the   awaken'd   Maid.     "  Amid    these 

tombs. 
Cold  as  their  clayey  tenants,  know,  my  heart 
Must  never  grow  to  stone  !  Chill  thou  thyself. 
And  break  thy  midnight  rest,  and  tell  thy  beads, 
And  labor  through  thy  still  repeated  prayer ; 


Fear  thou  thy  God  of  Terrors ;  spurn  the  gifts 
He  gave,  and  sepulchre  thyself  alive  ! 
But  far  more  valued  is  the  vine  that  bends 
Beneath  its  swelling  clusters,  than  the  dark 
And  joyless  ivy,  round  the  cloister's  wall 
Wreathing  its  barren  arms.     For  me,  I  know 
That  I  have  faithfully  obey'd  my  call, 
Confiding  not  in  mine  own  strength,  but  His 
Who  sent  me  forth  to  suffer  and  to  do 
His  will ;  and  in  that  faith  I  shall  appear 
Before  the  just  tribunal  of  that  God 
Whom  grateful  love  has  taught  me  to  adore !" 

Severe  she  spake,  for  sorrow  in  her  heart 
Had  wrought  unwonted  sternness.    From  the  dome 
They  pass'd  in  silence,  when,  with  hasty  steps. 
Sent  by  the  chiefs,  a  messenger  they  met. 
Who,  in  alarm,  the  missicn'd  Virgin  sought, 
A  bearer  of  ill  tidings. 

"  Holy  Maid  '.  " 
He  said,  "  they  ask  thy  counsel.     Burgundy 
Comes  in  the  cause  of  England,  and  his  troops 
Scarce  three  leagues  from  the  walls,  afearful  power, 
Rest  tented  for  the  night." 

"  Say  to  the  chiefs. 
At  morn  I  will  be  with  them,"  she  replied; 
"  And  to  this  urgency  will  give  meantime 
My  nightly  thoughts." 

So  saying,  on  she  went 
In  thoughtful  silence.     A  brief  while  she  mused. 
Brief,  but  sufficing  to  excite  her  soul. 
As  with  a  power  and  impulse  not  its  own. 
To  some  greatpurpose.    "  Conrade  !  "  then  she  said. 
"  I  pray  thee  meet  me  at  the  eastern  gate 
With  a  swift  steed  prepared,  —  for  I  must  hence." 

Her  voice  was  calm,  and  Conrade  through  the 

gloom 
Saw  not  the  flush  that  witness'd  on  her  cheek 
Inward  emotion  at  some  thought  conceived. 
She  to  her  quarters  hastily  repair'd, 
There  with  a  light  and  unplumed  casquetel  '^ 
She  helm'd  her  head ;  hung  from  her  neck  the 

shield,"" 
And  forth  she  went.     Her  Conrade  by  the  gate 
Awaited.     "  May  I,  Maiden,  ask  unblamed 
Whither  this  midnight  journey  .'  may  I  share 
The  peril .'  "  cried  the  warrior.     Slie  rejoin'd, 
"This,  Conrade,  must  not  be.     Alone  I  go. 
That  impulse  of  the  soul  which  comes  from  God 
Sends  me.     But  thou  of  this  remain  assured. 
If  aught  that  I  must  enterprise  required 
Associate  firmness,  thou  shouldst  be  the  man. 
Best,  —  last,  —  and  only  friend  !  " 

So  up  she  sprung 
And  left  him.     He  beheld  the  warden  close 
The  gate,  and  listen'd  to  her  courser's  tramp. 
Till  soon  upon  his  ear  the  far-off  sound 
Fell  faintly,  and  was  lost. 

Swift  o'er  the  vale 
Sped  the  good  courser ;  eagerly  the  Maid 
Gave  the  loose  rein ;  and  now  her  speed  attain'd 
The  dark   encampment.     Through    the    sleeping 

ranks 
Onward  she  past.     The  trampling  of  her  steed 
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Or  mingled  with  the  soldier's  busy  dreams, 
Or  with  vague  terrors  fill'd  his  startled  sense, 
Prompting  a  secret  prayer. 

So  on  she  past 
To  where  in  loftier  shade  arose  the  tent 
Of  Burgundy  :  light  leaping  from  her  seat 
She  enter'd. 

On  the  earth  the  chieftain  slept. 
His  mantle  scarft  around  him ;  near  him  hung 
His  helmet  and  his  shield,  and  at  his  side 
Within  hand-reach  his  sword.     Profound  he  slept, 
Nor  heard  the  coming  courser's  sounding  hoof, 
Nor  entering  footstep.     "  Burgundy  !  "  she  cried, 
"  What,  Burgundy  !  awake  !  "     He  started  up, 
And  saw  the  gleam  of  arms,  and  to  his  sword 
Reach'd  a  quick  hand.     But  what  he  now  beheld 
Thrill'd  him,  for  full  upon  her  face  the  lamp 
Cast  its  deep  glare,  and  in  her  solemn  look 
Was  an  unearthly  meaning.     Pale  she  was; 
And  in  her  eye  a  saintly  lustre  beam'd, 
And  that  most  calm  and  holiest  confidence 
That  guilt  knows  never.     "  Burgundy,  thou  seest 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  !" 

As  she  spake,  a  voice 
Exclaim'd,  "  Die,  sorceress  !  "  and  a  knight  rush'd 

in, 
Whose  name  by  her  illustrated  yet  lives, 
Franquet  of  Arras.     With  uplifted  arm 
Furious  he  came ;  her  buckler  broke  the  blow. 
And  forth  she  flash'd  her  sword,  and  with  a  stroke 
Swift  that  no  eye  could  ward  it,  and  of  strength 
No  mail  might  blunt,  smote  on  his  neck,  his  neck 
Unfenced,  for  he  in  haste  aroused  had  cast 
An  armct'"'  on;  resistless  there  she  smote, 
And  to  the  earth  prone  fell  tlie  headless  trunk 
Of  Franquet. 

Then  on  Burgundy  she  fix'd 
Her  eye  severe.     "  Go,  chief,  and  thank  thy  God 
That  he  with  lighter  judgments  visits  thee 
Than  fell  on  Sisera,  or  by  Judith's  hand 
He  wrought  upon  the  Assyrian!     Thank  tliy  God, 
That  when  his  vengeance  smote  the  invading  sons 
Of  England,  equal  though  thou  wert  in  guilt, 
Thee  he  has  spar'd  to  work  by  penitence 
And  better  deeds  atonement." 

Thus  she  spake. 
Then  issued  forth,  and  bounding  on  her  steed 
Sped  o'er  the  plain.     Dark  on  the  upland  bank 
The  hedge-row  trees  distinct  and  colorless 
Rose  on  the  gray  horizon,  and  the  Loire 
Form'd  in  its  winding  way  islands  of  light 
Amid  the  shadowy  vale,  wlien  now  she  reacli'd 
The  walls  of  Orleans. 

From  the  eastern  clouds 
Tlie  sun  came  forth,  as  to  the  assembled  chiefs 
The  Maiden  pass'd.     Her  bending  thitherwards 
The  Bastard  met.     "  Now  perils  threaten  us," 
He  said,  *Miew  toils  await  us  ;  Burgundy,  —  " 

"Fear  not  for  Burgundy  !  "  the  Maid  replied, 
"  Him  will  the  Lord  direct.     Our  earliest  scouts 
Shall  tell  liis  homeward  march.    What  of  the  troops 
Of  England?" 

"  They,"  the  Son  of  Orleans  cried, 
■'  By  darkness  favor'd,  fled  ;  yet  not  by  flight 


Shall  these  invaders  now  escape  the  arm 
Of  retribution.     Even  now  our  troops, 
By  battle  unfatigued,  unsatisfied 
With  conquest,  clamor  to  pursue  the  foe." 

The  delegated  Damsel  thus  replied : 
"  So  let  them  fly,  Dunois  !  But  other  work 
Than  that  of  battle,  now  must  be  perform'd. 
We  move  not  in  pursuit,  till  we  have  paid 
The  rites  of  burial  to  our  countrymen. 
And  hymn'd  our  gratitude  to  that  All-just 
Who  gave  the  victory.     Thou,  meantime,  despatch 
Tidings  to  Chinon  :  let  the  King  set  forth. 
That  crowning  him  before  assembled  France, 
In  Rheims  delivered  from  the  enemy, 
I  may  accomplish  all." 

So  said  the  Maid, 
Then  to  tiie  gate  moved  on.    The  assembled  troops 
Beheld  lier  coming,  and  they  smote  their  shields. 
And  with  one  voice  of  greeting  bless'd  her  name. 
And  pray'd  her  to  pursue  the  flying  foe. 
She  waved  lier  hand,  and  silently  they  stood. 
Attentive  while  she  spake ;  —  "  Fellows  in  arms  ! 
We  must  not  speed  to  joyful  victory. 
And  leave  our  gallant  comrades  where  they  lie, 
For  dogs,  and  wolves,  and  carrion-birds  a  prey; 
Ere  we  advance,  let  us  discharge  to  them 
The  duty  that  is  due." 

So  said  the  Maid  ; 
And  as  she  spake,  the  thirst  of  battles  dies 
In  every  breast,  such  awe  and  love  pervade 
The  listening  troops.     They  o'er  the  corse-strewn 

plain 
Speed  to  their  sad  employment:  some  dig  deep  v  i 
The  house  of  death  ;  some  bear  the  lifeless  load;    y — 
Others  the  while  search  carefully  around, 
If  haply  they  may  find  surviving  yet 
Some  wounded  wretches.     As  they  labor  thus, 
They  mark  far  ofl'the  iron-blaze  of  arms  ; 
See  distant  standards  waving  on  the  air. 
And  hear  the  clarion's  clang.    Then  spake  the  Maid 
To  Conrade,  and  she  bade  him  haste  to  espy 
The  coming  army;  or  to  meet  tlieir  march 
With  friendly  greeting,  or  if  foes  they  came 
With  such  array  of  battle  as  short  space 
Allow'd  :  the  warrior  sped  across  the  plain, 
And  soon  beheld  the  banner'd  lilies  wave. 

Their  chief  was  Richemont :  lie  wlien  as  he  heard 
What  rites  employed  tlie  Virgin,  straiglitway  bade 
His  troops  assist  in  burial ;  they,  though  grievea 
At  late  arrival,  and  the  expected  day 
Of  conquest  past,  yet  give  tlieir  willing  aid : 
They  dig  the  general  grave,  and  thither  bear 
English  or  French,  alike  commingled  now, 
And  heap  the  mound  of  death. 

Amid  the  plain 
There  was  a  little  eminence,  of  old 
Raised  o'er  some  honored  chieftain's  narrow  house. 
His  praise  the  song  had  ceased  to  celebrate. 
And  many  an  unknown  age  had  the  long  grass 
Waved  o'er  that  nameless  mound,  though  barren 

now 
Beneath  tlie  frequent  tread  of  multitudes 
There  elevate,  the  martial  Maiden  stood, 
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Her  brow  unhelm'd,  and  floating  on  the  wind 
Her  long,  dark  locks.     The  silent  troops  around 
Stood  thickly  throng'd,  as  o'er  the  fertile  field 
Billows  the  ripen'd  corn.     The  passing  breeze 
Bore  not  a  murmur  from  the  numerous  host, 
Such  deep  attention  held  them.     She  began. 

"  Glory  to  those  who  in  their  country's  cause 
Fall  in  the  field  of  battle  !     Countrymen, 
I  stand  not  here  to  mourn  these  gallant  men, 
Our  comrades,  nor,  with  vain  and  idle  phrase 
Of  sorrow  and  compassion,  to  console 
The  friends  %vho  loved  them.  They  indeed  who  fall 
Beneath  oppression's  banner,  merit  well 
Our  pity  ;  may  the  God  of  Peace  and  Love 
Be  merciful  to  those  blood-guilty  men 
Who  came  to  desolate  the  realm  of  France, 
To  make  us  bow  the  knee,  and  crouch  like  slaves 
Before  a  foreign  master.     Give  to  these. 
And  to  their  wives  and  orphan  little  ones 
That  on  their  distant  father  vainly  cry 
For  bread,  give  these  your  pity !  — •  Wretched  men, 
Forced  or  inveigled  from  their  homes,  or  driven 
By  need  and  hunger  to  the  trade  of  blood ; 
Or,  if  with  free  and  willing  mind  they  came. 
Most  wretched,  —  for  before  the  eternal  throne, 
Guilty  alike  in  act  and  will,  tliey  stand. 
But  our  dead  comrades  for  tlieir  country  fought; 
No  arts  they  needed,  nor  the  specious  bribes 
Of  promise,  to  allure  them  to  this  fight. 
This  holy  warfare  !  them  their  parents  sent. 
And  as  they  raised  tlieir  streaming  eyes  to  Heaven, 
Bade  them  go  forth,  and  from  the  ruffian's  sword 
Save  their  gray  hairs :  them  their  dear  wives  sent 

out, 
Fix'd  their  last  kisses  on  their  armed  hands,'"' 
And  bade  them  in  the  battle  think  they  fought 
For  them  and  for  their  children.     Thus  inflamed. 
By  every  milder  feeling,  they  went  forth : 
They  fought,  they  conquer'd.   To  this  holy  ground 
The  men  of  Orleans  in  the  days  to  come 
Shall  bring  their  boys,  and  tell  them  of  the  deeds 
Their  countrymen  acliieved,  and  bid  tiiem  learn 
Like  them  to  love  their  country,  and  like  them. 
Should  usurpation  pour  again  its  tide 
Of  desolation,  to  step  forth  and  stem. 
Fearless,  the  furious  torrent.     Men  of  France, 
Mourn  not  for  these  our  comrades  !  boldly  they 
Fought  the  good  figlit,  and  that  Eternal  One, 
Who  bade  the  Angels  harbinger  his  Word 
With '  Peace  on  earth,'  rewards  them.   We  survive. 
Honoring  their  memories  to  avenge  their  fall 
Upon  the  unjust  invaders.     They  may  drain 
Tlieir  kingdom's  wealth  and  lavishly  e.xpend 
Its  blood,  insanely  thinking  to  subdue 
This  wide  and  populous  realm ;  for  easier  were  it 
To  move  the  ancient  mountains  from  their  base. 
Than  on  a  nation  knowing  its  own  strength 
To  force  a  foreign  yoke.     France  then  is  safe. 
My  glorious  mission  soon  will  be  fulfill'd, 
,    My  work  be  done.     But,  oh  !  remember  ye. 
And  in  their  generation  let  your  sons 
Transmit  to  theirs  the  all-concerning  truth. 
That  a  great  people,  wrongfully  assail'd, 
[f  faithful  to  themselves,  and  resolute 


In  duty  to  the  last,  betide  what  may,  — 
Although  no  signs  be  given,  no  miracles 
Vouchsafed,  as  now,  no  Prophetess  ordain'd. 
May  yet  with  hope  invincible  hold  on. 
Relying  on  their  courage,  and  their  cause, 
And  the  sure  course  of  righteous  Providence.' 


THE  TENTH  BOOK. 

Thus  to  the  martyrs  in  their  country's  cause 
The  Maiden  gave  their  fame  ;  and  when  she  ceased, 
Such  murmur  from  the  multitude  arose. 
As  when  at  twilight  hour  the  summer  breeze 
Moves  o'er  the  ^iny  vale.    There  was  not  one 
Who  mourn'd  with  feeble  sorrow  for  his  friend, 
Slain  in  the  fight  of  freedom;  or  ifcliance 
Remembrance  with  a  tear  suffused  the  eye. 
The  patriot's  joy  shone  through. 

And  now  the  rites 
Of  sepulture  perform'd,  the  hymn  to  Heaven 
They  chanted.     To  the  town  the  Maid  return'd, 
Dunois  with  her,  and  Richemont,  and  the  man 
Conrade,  whose  converse  most  the  Virgin  loved. 
They  of  pursuit  and  of  the  future  war 
Sat  communing ;  when  loud  the  trumpet's  voice 
Proclaim'd  a  herald's  coming. 

"  To  the  Maid,"  — 
Such  was  his  errand,  —  "  and  to  thee,  Dunois, 
Son  of  the  chief  he  loved,  Du  Chastel  sends 
Greeting.     The  aged  warrior  hath  not  spared 
All  active  efforts  to  partake  your  toil. 
And  serve  his  country ;  and  though  late  arrived, 
He  share  not  in  the  fame  your  arms  acquire. 
His  heart  is  glad  that  he  is  late  arrived. 
And  France  preserved  thus  early.     He  were  here 
To  join  your  host,  and  follow  the  pursuit. 
But  Ricliemont  is  his  foe.     To  that  high  Lord 
Thus  says  my  master ;  We,  though  each  to  each 
Be  hostile,  are  alike  the  embattled  sons 
Of  our  dear  country.     Therefore  do  thou  join 
The  conquering  troops,  and  prosecute  success ; 
I  will  the  while  assault  what  guarded  towns 
Bedford  yet  holds  in  Orleannois  :  one  day. 
Perhaps  the  Constaljle  of  France  may  learn 
He  wrong'd  Du  Chastel." 

As  the  herald  spake, 
Richemont's  cheek  redden'd,  partly  with  a  sense 
Of  shame,  and  partly  anger  half  supprest. 
"  Say  to  thy  master,"  eagerly  he  said, 
*'  I  am  the  foe  of  tliose  court  parasites 
Wlio  poison  the  King's  ear.     Him  wlio  sliall  serve 
Our  country  in  the  field,  I  hold  my  friend  : 
Such  may  Du  Chastel  prove." 

So  said  the  chief 
And  pausing  as  the  herald  went  his  way, 
Turn'd  to  the  Virgin  :  "  If  I  guess  aright. 
It  is  not  from  a  friendly  tongue's  report. 
That  thou  hast  heard  of  me." 

Dissembling  not 
The    unwelcome    truth,    "Yes,    chieftain!"    shf 

replied, 
"  Report  bespeaks  thee  hauglity,  violent, 
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Suffering  no  rival,  brookino;  no  control, 

And  executing  by  unrigiitoous  means 

The  judgments  of  thine  own  unlawful  will." 

"  But  hear  me.  Maid  of  Orleans  !  "  he  exclaim'd  : 
"Should  the  wolf  enter  thy  defenceless  flock, 
Were  it  a  crime  if  thy  more  mighty  force 
Destroy 'd  the  fell  destroyer?     If  thy  hand 
Had  slain  a  ruffian  as  he  burst  thy  door 
Prepared  for  midnight  murder,  should'st  thou  feel 
The  weight  of  blood  press  heavy  on  thy  soul ' 
1  slew  the  wolves  of  state,  tlie  murderers 
Of  thousands.     Joan!  when  rusted  in  its  sheath 
The  sword  of  justice  hun^,  blamest  thou  the  man 
That  lent  his  weapon  for  the  righteous  deed  ?  " 

Conrade  replied,  "Nay,  Richerhont,  it  were  well 
To  slay  the  ruffian  as  he  burst  thy  doors ; 
But  if  he  bear  the  plunder  safely  thence. 
And  thou  should'st  meet  liim  on  the  future  day. 
Vengeance  must  not  be  tliine  :  there  is  the  law 
To  punish;  and  the  law  alloweth  not, 
That  the  accuser  take  upon  himself 
The  judge's  part;  still  less  doth  it  allow 
That  he  should  execute  upon  the  accused 
Untried,  unheard,  a  sentence,  which  so  given 
Becomes,  white'er  the  case,  itself  a  crime." 

"  Thou  hast  said  wisely,"  cried  the  Constable  ; 
"  But  there  are  guilty  ones  above  the  law. 
Men  wliose  black  crimes  exceed  the  utmost  bound 
Of  private  guilt ;  court  vermin  that  buzz  round, 
And  fly-blow  the  King's  ear,  and  make  him  waste. 
In  this  most  perilous  time,  his  people's  wealth 
And  blood;  immersed  one  while  in  sensual  sloth. 
Heedless  thougli  ruin  tlircat  tlie  realm  they  rule  ; 
And  now  projecting  some  mad  enterprise. 
Sending  their  troops  to  sure  defeat  and  shame. 
Tliese  are  the  men  who  make  the  King  suspect 
His  wisest,  faitlifulest,  best  counsellors ; 
And  for  tliomselves  and  tlieir  dependents,  seize 
All  places,  and  all  profits  ;  and  they  wrest 
To  their  own  ends  the  statutes  of  the  land, 
Or  safely  break  them ;  thus,  or  indolent, 
Or  active,  ruinous  alike  to  France. 
Wisely  thou  sayest,  warrior,  that  the  Law 
Sliould  strike  tlie  guilty;  but  the  voice  of  Justice 
Cries  out,  and  brings  conviction  as  it  cries. 
Whom  tlie  laws  cannot  reach,  the  dagger  should." 

The  Maid  replied,  "  It  seemeth  then,  O  Chief, 
Tiiat  reasoning  to  thine  own  conviction  thus. 
Thou  standest  self-acquitted  of  all  wrong. 
Self-justified,  yea,  self-approved.     I  ask  not 
Whether  tliis  public  zeal  hath  look'd  askaunt 
To  private  ends ;  men  easily  deceive 
Others,  and  oft  more  easily  themselves. 
But  wliat  if  one  reasoning  as  thou  hast  done 
Had  in  like  course  proceeded  to  the  act, 
One  of  the  people,  one  of  low  degree. 
In  whom  the  strong  desire  of  public  good 
Had  grown  to  be  his  one  sole  sleepless  thought, 
A  passion,  and  a  madness;  raised  as  high 
Above  all  sordid  motives  as  thyself; 
Beneath  such  impulses  of  rivalry 


And  such  ambitious  projects,  as  perforce 

Men  w" ill  impute  to  thee  ?  had  such  a  man 

Stood  forth  the  self-appointed  minister 

To  execute  his  own  decrees  of  death. 

The  law  on  him  had  riglitfully  enforced 

That  sentence,  which  the  Almighty  hath  enjoiii'd 

Of  life  for  life.     Thou,  chief,  art'oy  thy  rank 

And  power  exempted  from  the  penalty : 

What  then  hast  thou  exampled,  —  right  and  wrong 

Confounding  thus,  and  making  lawless  might 

The  judge  in  its  own  quarrel  ?     Trust  me,  chief, 

That  if  a  people  sorely  are  oppress'd, 

The  dreadful  hour  of  overthrow  will  come 

Too  surely  and  too  soon  !     He  best  meanwhile 

Performs  the  sage's  and  the  patriot's  part. 

Who  in  the  ear  of  rage  and  faction  breathes 

The  healing  words  of  love." 

Thus  communed  they. 
Meantime,  all  panic-stnick  and  terrified. 
The  English  urge  their  flight ;  by  other  thoughts 
Possess'd  than  when,  elate  with  arrogance. 
They  dreamt  of  conquest,  and  the  crown  of  France 
At  their  disposal.     Of  tlieir  hard-fought  fields, 
Of  glory  hardly  earn'd,  and  lost  with  shame. 
Of  friends  and  brethren  slaughter'd,  and  the  fate 
Tiireatening  themselves,  they  brooded  sadly,  now 
Repentant  late  and  vainly.     Tiiey  whom  fear 
Erst  made  obedient  to  their  conquering  march, 
Rise  on  them  in  defeat,  while  tiiey  retire, 
Marking  their  path  with  ruin,  day  by  day 
Leaving  the  weak  and  wounded  destitute 
To  the  foe's  mercy  ;  thinking  of  their  home, 
Thougli  to  that  far-off  prospect  scarcely  hope 
Could  raise  a  sickly  eye.     Oh  then  what  joy 
Inspired  anew  their  bosoms,  when,  like  clouds 
Moving  in  shadows  down  the  distant  hill. 
They  saw  their  coming  succors  !     In  each  heart 
Doubt  raised  a  busy  tumult ;  soon  they  knew 
The  English  standard,  and  a  general  shout 
Burst  from  the  joyful  ranks ;  yet  came  no  joy 
To  Talbot :  he,  with  dark  and  downward  brow^,  . 
Mused  sternly,  till  at  lengtli  aroused  to  hope 
Of  vengeance,  welcoming  iiis  gallant  son, 
He  brake  a  sullen  smile. ''^ 

"  Son  of  my  age, 
Welcome  young  Talbot  to  thy  first  of  fields. 
Tliy  father  bids  thee  welcome,  though  disgraced, 
Baftled,  and  flying  from  a  woman's  arm  I 
Yes,  by  my  former  glories,  from  a  woman  ! 
The  scourge  of  France,  the  conqueror  of  men, 
Flying  before  a  woman  !     Son  of  Talbot, 
Had  the  winds  wafted  thee  a  few  days  sooner, 
Thou  hadst  seen  me  high  m  honor,  and  thy  name 
Alone  liad  scatter'd  armies  ;  yet,  my  son, 
I  bid  thee  welcome  !  here  we  rest  our  flight 
And  face  again  the  foe  " 

So  spake  the  chief; 
And  well  he  counsell'd :  for  not  yet  the  sun 
Had  reach'd  meridian  height,  when  o'er  the  plain 
Of  Patay,  they  beheld  the  troops  of  France 
Speed  in  pursuit.     Soon  as  the  troops  of  France 
Beheld  the  dark  battalions  of  the  foe 
Shadowing  the  distant  plain,  a  general  shout 
Burst  from  the  expectant  host,  and  on  they  pre»'. 
Elate  of  heart  and  eager  for  the  fight, 
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With  clamors  ominous  of  victory. 
Thus  urging  on,  one  from  the  adverse  host 
Advanced  to  meet  them  :  they  his  garb  of  peace 
Knew,  and  they  halted  as  the  herald  spake 
His  bidding  to  the  chieftains.     "  Sirs !"  he  cried, 
*'  1  bear  defiance  to  you  from  the  Earl 
William  of  Suffolk.     Here  on  this  fit  ground, 
He  wills  to  give  you  battle,  power  to  power, 
So  please  you,  on  the  morrow." 

'*  On  the  morrow 
We  will  join  battle  then,"  replied  Dunois, 
"And    God  befriend   the  right!"    Tiien   on  the 

herald 
A  robe  rich-furr'd  and  embroider'd  he  bestow'd,''-* 
A  costly  guerdon.     Through  tiie  army  spread 
The  unwelcome  tidings  of  delay;  possess'd 
With  agitating  hopes  they  felt  the  hours 
Pass  heavily  ;  but  soon  the  night  waned  on, 
And  the  loud  trumpets'  blare  from  broken  sleep 
Roused  them  ;  a  second  time  the  thrilling  blast 
Bade  them  be  arm'd,  and  at  the  third  long  sound 
They  ranged  them  in  their  ranks. ^'^     From  man  to 

man 
With  pious  haste  hurried  the  confessors 
To  shrive  them,"^  lest  with  souls  all  unprepared 
They  to  their  death  might  go.     Dunois  meantime 
Rode  tlirough  the  host,  the  shield  of  dignity  '^^ 
Before  him  borne,  and  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  white  wand  of  command.     The  open  helm 
Disclosed  that  eye  which  temper'd  the  s'trong  lines 
Of  steady  valor,  to  obedient  awe 
Winning  the  will's  assent.     To  some  he  spake 
Of  late-earn'd  glory  ;  others,  new  to  war, 
He  bade  bethink  them  of  the  feats  achieved 
When  Talbot,  recreant  to  his  former  fame. 
Fled  from  beleaguer'd  Orleans.     Was  there  one 
Whom  he  had  known  in  battle .''  by  the  hand 
Him  did  he  take,  and  bid  him  on  that  day  * 
Summon  his  wonted  courage,  and  once  more 
Support  his  chief  and  comrade.     Happy  he 
Who  caught  his  eye,  or  from  the  chieftain's  lips 
Heard  his  own  name  !  joy  more  inspiriting 
Fills  not  the  Persian's  soul,  when  sure  he  deems 
Tliat  Mitlira  hears  propitiously  his  prayer, 
And  o'er  the  scattered  cloud  of  morning  pours 
A  brighter  ray  responsive. 

Then  the  host 
partook  due  food,  this  their  last  meal  belike 
Receiving  with  such  thoughtful  doubts  as  make 
The  soul,  impatient  of  uncertainty, 
Rush  eager  to  the  event ;  being  thus  prepared. 
Upon  the  grass  the  soldiers  laid  themselves, 
Each  in  his  station,  waiting  there  the  sound 
Of  onset,  that  in  undiminish'd  strength 
Strong,  they  might  meet  the  battle  ; '"  silent  some 
Pondering  the  chances  of  the  coming  day. 
Some  whiling  with  a  careless  gayety 
The  fearful  pause  of  action. 

Thus  the  French 
In  such  array  and  high  in  confident  hope 
Await  the  signal ;  whilst  with  other  thoughts. 
And  ominous  awe,  once  more  the  invading  host 
Prepare  them  in  the  field  of  fight  to  meet 
The  Prophetess.     Collected  in  himself 
Appear'd  the  might  of  Talbot.     Through  the  ranks 


He  stalks,  reminds  them  of  their  former  fame. 
Their  native  land,  their   homes,  the  friends  tliey 

loved. 
All  the  rewards  of  this  day's  victory. 
But  awe  had  fiU'd  the  English,  and  they  struck 
Faintly  their  shields;  for  they  who  had  beheld 
The  hallowed  banner  with  celestial  light 
Irradiate,  and  the  mission'd  Maiden's  deeds. 
Felt  their  hearts  sink  within  them  at  the  thouglit 
Of  her  near  vengeance;  and  the  tale  they  told 
Roused  such  a  tumult  in  the  new-come  troops, 
As  fitted  them  for  fear.     The  aged  Earl 
Beheld  their  drooping  valor,  and  his  brow. 
Wrinkled     with     thought,   bewray'd   his    inward 

doubts : 
Still  he  was  firm,  though  all  might  fly,  resolved 
That  Talbot  should  retrieve  his  old  renown. 
And  end  his  life  with  glory.     Yet  some  hope 
Inspired  the  veteran,  as,  across  the  plain 
Casting  his  eye,  he  mark'd  the  embattled  strength 
Of  tliousands;  archers  of  unequalled  skill, 
Brigans  and  pikemen,  from  whose  lifted  points 
A  fearful  radiance  flash'd,  and  young  esquires. 
And  high-born  warriors,  bright  in  blazon'd  arms. 

Nor  few,  nor  fameless  were  the  English  chiefs. 
In  many  a  field  victorious,  he  was  there, 
The  garter'd  Fastolffe;  Hungerford,  and  Scales, 
Men  who  had  seen  the  hostile  squadrons  fly 
Before  the  arms  of  England;  Suffolk  there, 
The  haughty  chieftain,  tower'd  ;  blest  had  he  fallen 
Ere  yet  a  courtly  minion  he  was  mark'd 
By  public  hatred,  and  the  murderer's  guilt ! 
There  too  the  son  of  Talbot,  young  in  arms, 
Heir  of  a  noble  race  and  mighty  name  : 
At  many  a  lilt  and  tournament  had  lie 
Approved  his  skill  and  prowess;  confident 
In  strength,  and  jealous  of  his  future  fame. 
His  heart  beat  high  for  battle.     Such  array 
Of  marsiiall'd  numbers  fought  not  on  the  field 
Of  Cressy,  nor  at  Poictiers;  nor  such  force 
Led  Henry  to  the  fight  of  Agincourt, 
When  thousands  fell  before  him. 

Onward  move 
Tiie  host  of  France.     It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  embattled  pomp,  as  with  tiie  step 
Of  stateliness  the  barded  steeds  came  on, — 
To  see  the  pennons  rolling  their  long  waves 
Before  the  gale,  and  banners  broad  and  bright  "* 
Tossing  their  blazonry,  and  high-plumed  chiefs, 
Vidames,  ^'^'^  and  Sencschalls,  and  Chastellains, 
Gay  with  their  buckler's  gorgeous  heraldry, 
And  silken  surcoats  to  the  mid-day  sun 
Glittering.is' 

And  now  the  knights  of  France  dismount, 
For  not  to  brutal  strength  they  deem'd  it  right 
To  trust  their  fame  and  their  dear  country's  weal;  "•- 
Rather  to  manly  courage,  and  the  glow 
Of  honorable  thoughts,  such  as  inspire 
Ennobling  energy.     Unhorsed,  unspurrd. 
Their  javelins  shorten'd  to  a  wieldy  length,'^ 
They  to  the  foe  advanced.     The  Maid  alone. 
Conspicuous  on  a  coal-black  courser,  meets 
The  war.     They  moved  to  battle  with  such  sound 
As  rushes  o'er  the  vaulted  firmament. 
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When  from  his  seat,  on  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven 
That  overhangs  the  void,  the  Sire  of  Winds, 
Hrajsvelger  starting,''**  rears  liis  giant  bulk. 
And  from  his  eagle  pinions  shakes  the  storm. 

High  on  her  stately  steed  the  martial  Maid 
Rode  foremost  of  the  war  ;  her  burnishd  arms 
Shone  like  the  brook  that  o'er  its  pebbled  course 
Runs  glittering  gayly  to  the  noon-tide  sun. 
The  foaming  courser,  of  her  guiding  hand 
Impatient,  smote  the  earth,  and  toss'd  his  mane, 
And  rear'd  aloft  with  many  a  froward  bound. 
Then  answered  to  the  rein  with  such  a  step. 
As,  in  submission,  he  were  proud  to  show 
His  spirit  unsubdued.     Slow  on  the  air 
Waved  the  white  plumes  that  shadow'd  o'er  her 

helm. 
Even  such,  so  fair,  so  terrible  in  arms, 
Pelides  moved  from  Scyros,  where,  conceal'd. 
He  lay  obedient  to  his  mother's  fears 
A  seemly  damsel  ;  thus  the  youth  appear'd 
Terribly  graceful,  when  upon  his  neck 
Deidameia  hung,  and  with  a  look 
That  spake  the  tumult  of  her  troubled  soul, 
Fear,  anguish,  and  upbraiding  tenderness, 
Gazed  on  the  father  of  her  unborn  babe. 

An  English  knight,  who,  eager  for  renown, 
Late  left  his  peaceful  mansion,  mark'd  the  Maid. 
Her  power  miraculous  and  portentous  deeds 
He  from  the  troops  had  heard  incredulous. 
And  seoff'd  their  easy  fears,  and  vow'd  that  he. 
Proving  the  magic  of  this  dreaded  girl 
In  equal  battle,  would  dissolve  the  spell. 
Powerless  opposed  to  valor.     Forth  he  spurr'd 
Before  the  ranks  ;  she  mark'd  the  coming  foe. 
And  fix'd  her  lance  in  rest,  and  rush'd  along. 
Midway  they  met;  full  on  her  buckler  driven, 
Shiver'd  the  English  spear  ;  her  better  force 
Drove  the  brave  foeman  senseless  from  his  seat. 
Headlong  he  fell,  nor  ever  to  the  sense 
Of  shame  awoke  ;  for  crowding  multitudes 
Soon  crush'd  the  helpless  warrior. 

Then  the  Maid 
Rode  through  the  thickest  battle  ;  fast  they  fell. 
Pierced  by  her  forceful  spear.     Amid  the  troops 
Plunged  lier  strong  war-horse,  by  the  noise  of  arms 
Elate  and  roused  to  rage,  he  tramples  o'er. 
Or  with  the  lance  protended  from  his  front,"*^ 
Thrusts  down  the  thronging  squadrons.     Where 

she  turns, 
The  foe  tremble  and  die.     Such  ominous  fear 
Seizes  the  traveller  o'er  the  trackless  sands. 
Who  marks  the  dread  Simoom  across  the  waste 
Sweep  its  swift  pestilence  :  to  earth  he  falls. 
Nor  dares  give  utterance  to  the  inward  prayer, 
Deeming  the  Genius  of  the  desert  breathes 
The  purple  blast  of  death. 

Such  was  the  sound 
As  when  a  tempest,  mingling  air  and  sea. 
Flies  o'er  the  uptorn  ocean  ;  dashing  high 
Their  foamy  heads  amid  the  incumbent  clouds, 
The  maddcn'd  billows  with  their  deafening  roar 
Drown  the  loud  thunder's  peal.     In  eT?ry  form 
Of  horror,  death  was  there.    They  fd  .,  Iransfix'd 


By  tlie  random  arrow's  point,  or  fierce-thrust  lance, 
Or  siii,  all  battered  by  the  ponderous  mace ; 
Some  from  their  coursers  thrown,  lie  on  the  earth, 
Helpless  because  of  arms,  that  weak  to  save, 
Lengthened  the  lingering  agonies  of  death. 
But  most  the  English  fell,  by  their  own  feara 
Betray'd,  for  fear  the  evil  that  it  dreads 
Increaseth.     Even  the  chiefs,  who  many  a  day 
Had  met  the  war  and  conquer'd,  trembled  now, 
Appall'd  before  the  Maid  miraculous. 
As  the  blood-nurtur'd  monarch  of  the  wood, 
That  o'er  the  wilds  of  Afric  in  his  strength 
Resistless  ranges,  when  the  mutinous  clouds 
Burst,  and  the  lightnings  througiithe  midnightsky 
Dart  their  red  fires,  lies  fearful  in  his  den. 
And  howls  in  terror  to  the  passing  storm. 

But  Talbot,  fearless  where  the  bravest  fear'd, 
Mow'd  down  the  hostile  ranks.  Tiie  chieftain  stood 
Like  a  strong  oak,  amid  the  tempest's  rage. 
That  stands  unharm'd,  and  while  the  forest  falls 
Uprooted  round,  lifts  his  high  head  aloft. 
And  nods  majestic  to  the  warring  wind. 
He  fought,  resolved  to  snatch  the  shield  of  death  "^ 
And  shelter  him  from  shame.     The  very  herd 
Who  fought  near  Talbot,  though  the  Virgin's  name 
Made  their  cheeks  pale  and  drove  the  curdling 

blood 
Back  to  their  hearts,  caught  from  his  daring  deeds 
New  force,  and  went  like  eaglets  to  tlie  prey 
Beneath  their  mother's  wing :  to  him  they  look'd, 
Their  tower  of  strength,"'  and  foUow'd  where  his 

sword 
Made  through  the  foe  a  way.     Nor  did  the  son 
Of  Talbot  shame  his  lineage  ;  by  his  sire 
Emulous  he  strove,  like  the  young  lionet 
When  first  he  bathes  his  murderous  jaws  in  blood. 
They  fought  intrepid,  though  amid  their  ranks 
Fear  and  confusion  triumph'd ;  for  such  dread 
Possess'd  the  English,  as  tlie  Etruscans  felt. 
When  self-devoted  to  the  infernal  gods 
The  awful  Decius  stood  before  the  troops. 
Robed  in  the  victim  garb  of  sacrifice. 
And  spake  aloud,  and  call'd  the  shadowy  powers 
To  give  to  Rome  the  conquest,  and  receive 
Their  willing  prey ;  then  rush'd  amid  the  foe, 
And  died  upon  the  hecatombs  he  slew. 

But  hope  inspired  the  assailants.     Xaintrailles 
there 
Spread  fear  and  death,  and  Orleans'  valiant  son 
Foutrht  as  when  Warwick  fled  before  his  arm. 
O'er  all  preeminent  for  hardiest  deeds 
Was  Conrade.     Where  he  drove  his  battle-axe, 
Weak  was  the  buckler  or  the  helm's  defence, 
Hauberk,  or  plated  mail ;  through  all  it  pierced, 
Resistless  as  the  fork'd  flash  of  heaven. 
The  death-doom'd  foe,  who  mark'd  the  coming 

chief. 
Felt  such  a  chill  run  through  his  shivering  frame, 
As  the  night-traveller  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Lone  and  bewilder'd  on  his  wintry  way, 
When  from  the  mountains  round  reverberates 
The  hungry  wolves'  deep  yell :  on  every  side, 
Their  fierce  eyes  gleaming  as  with  meteor  fires, 
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T)ie  fainiah'd  pack  come  round ;   the  affrighted 

mule 
Snorts  loud  with  terror,  on  his  shuddering  limhs 
Tlie  big  sweat  starts,  convulsive  pant  his  sides, 
Then  on  he  gallops,  wild  in  desperate  speed. 
Him  dealing  death  an  English  knight  beheld. 
And    spurr'd   his  steed   to  crush   him :    Conrade 

leap'd 
Lightly  aside,  and  through  the  warrior's  greaves 
Fix'd  a  deep  wound  :  nor  longer  could  the  foe. 
Disabled  tiius,  command  liis  mettled  horse. 
Or  his  rude  plunge  endure  ;  headlong  he  fell. 
And  perish'd.     In  his  castle  hall  was  hung 
On  high  his  father's  shield,  with  many  a  dint 
Graced  on  the  glorious  field  of  Agincourt. 
His  deeds  the  sou  had  heard  ;  and  when  a  boy. 
Listening  delighted  to  the  old  man's  tale, 
His  little  hand  would  lift  the  weighty  spear 
In  warlike  pastime  ;  he  had  left  behind 
An  infant  offspring,  and  had  fondly  deem'd 
He  too  in  age  the  exploits  of  his  youth 
Should  tell,  and  in  the  stripling's  bosom  rouse 
The  fire  of  glory. 

Conrade  the  next  foe 
Smote  where  the  heaving  membrane  separates 
The  chambers  of  the  trunk.     The  dying  man, 
In  his  lord's  castle  dwelt,  for  many  a  year, 
A  well-beloved  servant :  he  could  sing 
Carols  for  Shrove-tide,  or  for  Candlemas, 
Songs  for  the  wassail,  and  when  tlie  boar's  head, 
Crown'd  with  gay  garlands  and  with  rosemary. 
Smoked  on  the  Christmas  board  ;  '**  he  went  to  war 
Following  the  lord  he  loved,  and  saw  him  fall 
Beneath  the  arm  of  Conrade,  and  expired. 
Slain  on  his  master's  body. 

Nor  the  fight 
Was  doubtful  long.     Fierce  on  the  invading  host 
Press  the  French  troops  impetuous,  as  of  old. 
When  pouring  o'er  his  legion  slaves  on  Greece, 
The  eastern  despot  bridged  the  Hellespont, 
The  rushing  sea  against  tlie  mighty  pile 
Roll'd  its  full  weight  of  waters ;  far  away 
The  tearful  Satrap  mark'd  on  Asia's  coasts 
The  floating  fragments,  and  with  ominous  fear 
Trembled  for  the  great  king. 

Still  Talbot  strove. 
His  foot  firm  planted,  his  uplifted  shield 
Fencing  that  breast  which  never  yet  had  known 
The  throb  of  fear.     But  when  the  warrior's  eye, 
Glancing  around  the  fight,  beheld  the  French 
Pressing  to  conquest,  and  his  heartless  troops 
Striking  with  feebler  force  in  backward  step. 
Then  o'er  his  cheek  he  felt  the  indignant  flush 
Of  shame,  and  loud  he  lifted  up  his  voice. 
And  cried,  "Fly,  cravens  !  leave  your  aged  chief 
Here  in  the  front  to  perish  !  his  old  limbs 
Are  not  like  yours,  so  supple  in  the  flight."" 
Go  tell  your  countrymen  how  ye  escaped 
When  Talbot  fell !  " 

In  vain  the  warrior  spake ; 
In  the  uproar  of  the  fight  his  voice  was  lost ; 
And  they,  the  nearest,  who  had  heard,  beheld 
The  Prophetess  approach,  and  every  thought 
Was  overwhelm'd  in  terror.     But  the  son 
Of  Talbot  mark'd  her  thus  across  the  plain 
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Careering  fierce  in  conquest,  and  the  hope 

Of  glory  rose  within  him.     Her  to  meet 

He  spurr'd  his  horse,  by  one  decisive  deed 

Or  to  retrieve  the  battle,  or  to  fall 

With  honor.     Each  beneath  the  other's  blow 

Bow'd  down  ;  their  lances  shiver'd  with  the  shock: 

To  earth  their  coursers  fell ;  at  once  they  rose, 

He  from  the  saddle-bow  his  falchion  caught  ™ 

Rushing  to  closer  combat,  and  she  bared 

The  lightning  of  her  sword.'"     In  vain  the  youth 

Essay'd  to  pierce  tliose  arms  which  even  the  power 

Of  time  was  weak  to  injure  :  she  the  while 

Through   many   a   wound  beheld    her    foeman'a 

blood 
Ooze  fast.  "Yet  save  thyself!  "  the  Maiden  cried. 
"  Me  thou  canst  not  destroy  ;  be  timely  wise, 
And  live  !  "     He  answer'd  not,  but  lifting  high 
His  weapon,  smote  with  fierce  and  forceful  arm 
Full  on  the  Virgin's  helm  ;  fire  from  her  eyes 
Flash'd  with  the  stroke  :  one  step  she  back  recoil'd. 
Then  in  his  breast  plunged  deep  the  sword  of  death. 

Talbot  beheld  his  fall ;  on  the  next  foe, 
With  rage  and  anguish  wild,  the  warrior  turn'd; 
His  ill-directed  weapon  to  the  earth 
Drove  down  the  unwounded  Frank:   he   strikes 

again. 
And  through  his  all-in-vain  imploring  hands 
Cleaves  the  poor  suppliant.     On  that  dreadful  day 
The  sword  of  Talbot,"-  clogg'd  witli  hostile  gore, 
Made  good  its  vaunt.     Amid  the  heaps  his  arm 
Had  slain,  the  chieftain  stood  and  sway'd  around 
His  furious  strokes  :  nor  ceased  he  from  the  fight, 
Though  now,  discomfited,  the  English  troops 
Fled  fast,  all  panic-struck  and  spiritless. 
And  mingling  with  the  routed,  Fastolffe  fled, 
Fastolffe,  all  fierce  and  haughty  as  he  was,'** 
False  to  his  former  fame ;  for  he  beheld 
The  Maiden  rusliing  onward,  and  such  fear 
Ran  through  his  frame,  as  thrills  the  African, 
When,  grateful  solace  in  the  sultry  hour. 
He  rises  on  the  buoyant  billow's  breast. 
And  then  beholds  the  inevitable  shark 
Close  on  him,  open-mouth'd. 

But  Talbot  now 
A  moment  paused,  for  bending  thitlicrward 
He  mark'd  a  warrior,  such  as  well  might  ask 
His  utmost  force.     Of  strong  and  stately  port 
The  onward  foeman  moved,  and  bore  on  high 
A  battle-axe, '^^  in  many  a  field  of  blood 
Known  by  the  English  chieftain.     Over  heaps 
Of  slaughter'd,  he  made  way,  and  bade  the  troops 
Retire  from  the  bold  Earl :  then  Com^de  s;^ake. 
"  Vain  is  thy  valor,  Talliot !  look  around, 
See  where  thy  squadrons  fly  !  but  thou  shalt  lose 
No  honor,  by  their  cowardice  subdued. 
Performing  well  thyself  the  soldier's  part." 

"And  let  them  fly!"  the  indignant  Earl  ei- 
claim'd, 
"  And  let  them  fly  !  and  bear  thou  witness,  chief 
That  guiltless  of  this  day's  disgrace,  I  fall. 
But,  Frenchman  !  Talbot  will  not  Unnely  fall. 
Nor  unrevenged." 

So  saying,  for  the  war 
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He  stood  prepared :  nor  now  witli  heedless  rage 
The  champions  fought,  for  either  knew  full  well 
His  foenian's  prowess :  now  they  aim  the  blow 
Insidious,  with  quick  change  then  drive  the  steel 
Fierce  ou  the  side  exposed.     The  unfaithful  arms 
Yield  to  the  strong-driven  edge  j  the  blood  streams 

down 
Their   batter'd    mail.     With   swift   eye    Conrade 

mark'd 
The  lifted  buckler,  and  beneath  impell'd 
His  battle-axe  ;  that  instant  on  his  helm 
The  sword  of  Talbot  fell,  and  with  the  blow 
It  broke.  "■  Yet  yield  thee,  Englishman  !  "  exclaim'd 
The  generous  Frank:  "vain  is  this  bloody  strife  : 
Me  sliould'sl  thou  conquer,  little  would  my  death 
Avail  thee,  weak  and  wounded  !  " 

'*  Long  enough 
Talbot  has  lived,"  replied  the  sullen  chief: 
"  His  hour  is  come  j  yet  shalt  not  thou  survive 
To  glory  in  his  fall !  "     So,  as  he  spake, 
He  lifted  from  the  ground  a  massy  spear, 
And  came  again  to  battle. 

Now  more  fierce 
The  conflict  raged,  for  careless  of  himself. 
And  desperate,  Talbot  fought.    Collected  still 
Was  Conrade.     Wheresoe'er  his  foeman  aim'd 
The  well-thrust  javelin,  there  he  swung  around 
His  guardian  shield  :  the  long  and  vain  assault 
Exhausted  Talbot  now;  foredone  with  toil, 
He  bare  his  buckler  low  for  weariness ; 
The  buckler,  now  splinter'd  with  many  a  stroke, '^^ 
Fell  piecemeal ;  from  his  riven  arms  the  blood 
Stream'd  fast :  and  now  the  Frenchman's  battle- 
axe 
Came  unresisted  on  the  shieldless  mail. 
But  tlien  he  held  his  hand.     "  Urge  not  to  death 
This  fruitless  contest !  "  he  exclaim'd  :  "  oh  chief! 
Are  there  not  those  in  England  who  would  feel 
Keen  anguish  at  thy  loss?  a  wife  perchance 
Who  trembles  for  thy  safety,  or  a  child 
Needing  a  father's  care  !  " 

Then  Talbot's  heart 
Smote  him.     "  Warrior  !  "  he  cried,  "  if  thou  dost 

think 
That  life  is  worth  preserving,  hie  thee  hence, 
And  save  thyself:  I  loathe  this  useless  talk." 

So  saying,  he  address'd  him  to  the  fight, 
Impatient  of  existence  :  from  their  arms 
Fire  flash'd,  and  quick  they  panted;  but  not  long 
Endured  the  deadly  combat.     With  full  force 
Down  through  his  shoulder  even  to  the  chest, 
Conrade  impell'd  the  ponderous  battle-axe  ; 
And  at  that  instant  underneath  his  shield 
Received  the  hostile  spear.     Prone  fell  the  Earl, 
Even  in  his  deatii  rejoicing  that  no  foe 
Should  live  to  boast  his  fall. 

Then  with  faint  hand 
Conrade  unlaced  his  helm,  and  from  his  brow 
Wiping  tlie  cold  dews  ominous  of  death. 
He  laid  him  on  the  earth,  thence  to  remove, 
While  the  long  lance  hung  heavy  in  his  side, 
Powerless.     As  thus  beside  his  lifeless  foe 
He  by,  the  herald  of  the  English  Earl 
With  faltering  step  drew  near,  and  when  he  saw 


His  master's  arms,  "  Alas !  and  is  it  you, 

My  lord  .•'  "  he  cried.  **  God  pardon  you  your  sins  ! 

1  have  been  forty  years  your  officer, 

And  time  it  is  I  should  surrender  now 

The  ensigns  of  my  office  I  "     So  he  said, 

And  paying  thus  his  rite  of  sepulture, 

Threw  o'er  the  slaughter'd  chief  his  blazon'd  coat.'^ 

Then  Conrade  thus  bespake  him  :  "  Englishman, 
Do  for  a  dying  soldier  one  kind  act! 
Seek  for  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  bid  her  haste 
Hither,  and  thou  shalt  gain  what  recompense 
It  pleaseth  thee  to  ask." 

Tlie  herald  soon, 
Meeting  the  mission'd  Virgin,  told  iiis  tale. 
Trembling  she  hasten'd  on,  and  when  she  knew 
The  death-pale  face  of  Conrade,  scarce  could  Joan 
Lift  up  the  expiring  warrior's  heavy  hand. 
And  press  it  to  lier  heart. 

"  I  sent  for  thee, 
My  friend!"  with  interrupted  voice  he  cried, 
"That  I  miglit  comfort  this  mv  dying  hour 
With  one  good  deed.     A  fair  domain  is  mine; 
Let  Francis  and  hia  Isabel  possess 
That,  mine  inheritance."     He  paused  awhile. 
Struggling   for   utterance ;    then  with   breathless 

speed. 
And  pale  as  him  he  mourn'd  for,  Francis  came, 
And  hung  in  silence  o'er  the  blameless  man, 
Even  with  a  brother's  sorrow  :  he  pursued, 
"This,  Joan,  will  be  thy  care.     I  have  at  home 
An  aged  mother  —  Francis,  do  thou  soothe 
Her  childless  age.     Nay,  weep  not  for  me  thus : 
Sweet  to  the  wretched  is  the  tomb's  repose !  " 

So  saying,  Conrade  drew  the  javelin  forth. 
And  died  without  a  groan. 

By  this  the  scouts, 
Forerunning  the  king's  march,  upon  the  plain 
Of  Patay  had  arrived,  of  late  so  gay 
With  marshall'd  thousands  in  their  radiant  arms, 
And  streamers  glittering  in  the  noon-tide  sun, 
And  blazon'd  sliields  and  gay  accoutrements, 
The  pageantry  of  war;  but  now  defiled 
With  mingled  dust  and  blood,  and  broken  arms. 
And  mangled  bodies.     Soon  the  monarch  joins 
His  victor  army.     Round  the  royal  flag, 
Uprear'd  in  conquest  now,  the  chieftains  flock, 
Proffering  their  eager  service.     To  his  arms, 
Or  wisely  fearful,  or  by  speedy  force 
CompeU'd,  the  embattled  towns  submit  and  own 
Their  rightful  king.     Baugenci  strives  in  vain; 
Yenville  and  Mehun  yield ;  from  Sully's  wall 
Hurl'd  is  the  banner'd  lion  :  on  they  pass, 
Auxerre,  and  Troyes,  and  Chalons,  ope  their  gates, 
And  by  the  mission'd  Maiden's  rumor'd  deeds 
Inspirited,  the  citizens  of  Rheims 
Feel  their  own  strength;  against  the  English  troops 
With  patriot  valor,  irresistible, 
They  rise,  they  conquer,  and  to  their  liege  lord 
Present  the  city  keys. 

The  morn  was  fair 
When  Rheims  rec'choed  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  multitudes,  for  high  solemnity 
Assembled.     To  the  holy  fabric  moves 
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The  long  procession,  through  the  streets  bestrewn 
With  flowers  and   laurel    boughs.     The    courtier 

throncr 
Were  there,  and  they  in  Ork^ans,  who  endured 
The  siege  right  bravely;   Gaucour,  and  La  Hire, 
Tlie  gallant  Xaintrailles,  Boussac,  and  Chabannes, 
Alenron,  and  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
The  Bastard  Orleans,  now  in  hope  elate. 
Soon  to  release  from  hard  captivity 
His  dear-beloved  brother;  gallant  men, 
And  worthy  of  eternal  memor\', 
For  thoy,  in  the  most  perilous  times  of  France, 
Despair'd  not  of  their  country.     By  the  king 
The  delegated  Damsel  pass'd  along 
Clad  in  her  batter'd  arms.     She  bore  on  high 
Her  hallow'd  banner  to  the  sacred  pile, 
And  fix'd  it  on  the  altar,  whilst  her  hand 
Pour'd  on  the  monarch's  head  the  mystic  oil,'"' 
Wailed  of  yore,  by  milk-white  dove  from  heaven, 
(So  legends  say,)  to  Clovis  when  he  stood 
At  Rheims  for  baptism  ;  dubious  since  that  day. 
When  Tolbiac  plain  reek'd  with  his  warrior's  blood, 
And  fierce  upon  their  flight  the  Almanni  prest. 
And  rear'd  the  shout  of  triumph;  in  that  hour 
Clovis  invoked  aloud  the  Christian  God 
And  conquer'd :  waked  to  wonder  thus,  the  chief 
Became  love's  convert,  and  Clotilda  led 
Her  husband  to  the  font. 

The  mission'd  Maid 
Thon  placed  on  Charles's  brow  the  crown  of  France, 
And  back  retiring,  gazed  upon  the  king 
One  moment,  quickly  scanning  all  the  past, 
Till,  in  a  tumult  of  wild  wonderment. 
She  wept  aloud.     The  assembled  multitude 
In  awful  stillness  witness'd  ;  then  at  once, 
As  with  a  tempest-rushing  noise  of  winds, 
Lifted  their  mingled  clamors.     Now  the  Maid 
Stood  as  prepared  to  speak,  and  waved  her  hand. 
And  instant  silence  followed. 

"  King  of  France  !  " 
She  cried,  "at  Chinon,  when  my  gifted  eye 
Knew  thee  disguised,  what  inwardly  the  spirit 
Prompted,  I  promised,  with  the  sword  of  God, 
To  drive  from  Orleans  far  the  English  wolves. 
And  crown  thee  in  the  rescued  walls  of  Rheims. 
All  is  accomplish'd.     I  have  here  this  day 
Fulfill'd  my  mission,  and  anointed  tliee 
King  over  this  great  nation.     Of  this  charge, 
Or  well  perform'd  or  carelessly,  that  God 
Of  Whom  thou  boldest  thine  authority 
Will  take  account ;  from  Him  all  power  derives. 
Thy  duty  is  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  rule, 
According  to  His  word  and  to  the  laws. 
The  people  thus  committed  to  thy  charge  : 
Theirs  is  to  fear  Him  and  to  honor  Thee, 
And  with  that  fear  and  honor  to  obey 
In  all  things  lawful ;  both  being  thus  alike 
By  duty  bound,  alike  restricted  both 
From  wilful  license.     If  thy  heart  be  set 
To  do  His  will  and  in  His  ways  to  walk, 
I  know  no  limit  to  the  happiness 
Thou  may'st  create.     1  do  beseech  thee.  King !  " 
Tlie  Maid  exclaim'd,  and  fell  upon  the  ground, 
And  clasp'd  his  knees,  ''I  do  beseech  thee,  Kintr! 
By  all  the  thousands  that  depend  on  thee. 


For  weal  or  woe,  —  consider  what  thou  art. 

By  Whom  appointed  !     If  thou  dost  oppress 

Thy  people,  if  to  aggrandize  thyself  [them 

Thou  tear'st  tliem  from  their  homes,  and  sendest 

To  slaughter,  prodigal  of  miser}'; 

If  wiien  tlie  widow  and  the  orphan  groan 

In  want  and  wretchedness,  thou  turnest  thee 

To  hear  the  music  of  the  flatterer's  tongue  ; 

If,  when  thouhear'st  of  tliousands  who  have  fallen, 

Thou  say'st,  '  I  am  a  King  !  and  fit  it  is 

That  these  should  perish  for  me  ; ' — if  thy  realm 

Shriuld,  through  the  counsels  of  thy  government, 

Be  fill'd  with  woe,  and  in  thy  streets  be  heard 

The  voice  of  mourning  and  the  feeble  cry 

Of  asking  hunger  ;  if  in  place  of  Law 

Iniquity  prevail ;  if  Avarice  grind 

The  poor;  if  discipline  be  utterly 

Relax'd,  Vice  charter'd.  Wickedness  let  loose, 

Though  in  the  general  ruin  all  must  share. 

Each  answer  for  his  own  peculiar  guilt, 

Yet  at  the  Judgment-day,  from  those  to  whom 

The  power  was  given,  the  Giver  of  all  power 

Will  call  for  righteous  and  severe  account. 

Choose  thou  the  better  pari,  and  rule  tlie  land 

In  righteousness  ;  in  righteousness  thy  throne 

Shall  then  be  stablish'd,  not  by  foreign  foes 

Shaken,  nor  by  domestic  enemies, 

But  guarded  then  by  loyalty  and  love, 

True  hearts,  Good  Angels,  and  All-seeing  Heaven. 

Thus  spake  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  solemnly 
Accomplishing  her  marvellous  mission  here. 


NOTES. 


Note  1,  p.  13,  col.  1.—  77iC  Bastard  Orleans. 

*'  Lewes  duke  of  Orleance  murthered  in  Paris,  by  Jhon 
duke  of  Burgoyne,  was  owner  of  the  castle  of  Coney,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Fraunce  toward  Artlioys,  whereof  lie  made  con- 
stable tlie  lord  of  Cauny,  a  man  not  so  wise  as  his  wifo  wa? 
faire,  and  yet  slie  was  not  so  faire,  but  she  was  as  well  be- 
loved of  the  duke  of  Orleanrrf ,  as  of  her  husband.  Betwene 
the  duke  and  her  husband  fl  cannot  tell  who  was  father),  she 
conceived  a  child,  and  brought  furtlie  a  prcty  boye  called  Jhon, 
whiche  child  beying  of  the  age  ofoneyere,  the  duke  deceased, 
and  not  long  after  the  mother  and  the  lord  of  Cawny  ended 
their  lives.  The  next  of  kynne  to  the  lord  Cawny  chalenged 
the  inhoritaunce,  which  was  worth  foure  thousande  crounes  a 
yere,  alledgyng  that  the  boye  was  a  bastard :  and  the  kynred 
of  the  mother's  side,  for  to  save  her  honesty,  it  plainly  denied. 
In  conclu<iion,  thi^  matter  was  in  contencion  before  the  presi- 
dentes  of  the  parliatnont  of  Paris,  and  there  hang  in  contro- 
versie  till  the  child  came  to  t)ie  age  of  eight  years  old.  At 
whiclie  tynie  it  was  demanded  of  hym  openly  whose  sonne  he 
was;  his  frcndcs  of  his  mother's  side  advertised  hym  to  re- 
quire a  day,  to  be  advised  of  so  great  an  answer,  whiche  he 
asked,  and  to  hym  it  was  granted.  In  tiie  mean  season,  his 
said  frendos  persuaded  him  to  claime  his  inheritance  as  sonne 
to  the  lorde  of  Cawny,  whiche  was  an  honorable  livyng,  and 
an  auncient  patrimony,  affirming  that  if  he  said  contrary,  he 
not  only  slaundered  his  mother,  shamed  hymself,  and  stained 
his  bloud,  hut  also  sliould  have  no  livyng,  nor  any  thing  to 
take  to.  The  scholemaster  thinkyns  that  his  disciple  had 
well  Inarned  his  lesson,  and  would  rehearse  it  according  to 
his  instruccion,  brought  hym  before  the  judges  at  the  daie 
assigned,  and  when  the  question  was  repeted  to  hym  again, 
he    boldly  answered,  "  My  harte   geveth  me,  nn<'    my  tonge 
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'.clletli  me,  that  I  am  the  soniie  of  the  noble  duke  of  Orleaunce, 
morn  jjliid  to  be  his  bastarde,  witli  a  meane  livyng,  than  the 
lawful  aoiine  of  that  coward  cuckolde  Cawny,  with  his  four 
thousand  crownes."  The  judges  much  marveiled  at  liis  boide 
inswere,  and  his  mother's  cosyns  detested  hym  for  shamyng 
>f  his  loolher,  and  liis  father's  supposed  kinne  rejoysed  in 
gaining  the  patrimony  and  possessions.  Charles  duke  of 
Orleaunce  heryng  of  this  judgment,  took  hym  into  his  family, 
and  gave  hym  greate  offices  and  fees,  whiche  he  well  deserved, 
'or  (during  his  captivitie),  he  defended  his  landes,  expulsed 
the  Englishmen,  and  in  conclusion,  procured  his  deliverance. 
—  JI<iU.,ff.  104. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  had  this  anecdote 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  first  scene  wherein  the  bastard 
Palconbridge  is  introduced. 

When  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  so  villanously  assassinated 
by  order  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  murder  was  thought  at 
first  to  liave  been  perpetrated  by  sir  Aubert  de  Cauny,  says 
Monstrellet,  (Johnes's  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  198,)  from  the 
great  hatred  he  bore  the  duke  for  having  carried  otF  liis  wife  ; 
but  the  truth  was  soon  known  who  were  the  guilty  persons, 
and  that  sir  Aubert  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime.  Ma- 
rietta d'Knguien  was  the  name  of  the  adulteress. 

"  On.  rapporte  que  la  duckesse  d' Orleans,  Valentine  de  Jililan, 
princcsse  celcbre  par  son  esprit  et  par  son  couragr,  ayant  d  la 
noiLveUe  de  la  morte  sanglante  de  son  epoux,  rassemble  toute  sa 
tnaison  et  les  principauz  seigneurs  de  son  parti,  Icur  addressa  ces 
paroli's  :  '  Qut  de  voiis  marckera  le  premier  pour  vengcr  la  mort 
da  fr^re  de  son  Roy  ?  '  Frappe  de  terreur,  chacun  gardait  un 
morne  silence.  Indigne  de  voir  que  personnene  repondit  d  ce 
nofile  appel,  le  petit  Jean  d'  Orleans  {Dunois),  alors  &ge  de  sex 
ans  et  dcmi,  s''avan^a  tout  d  coup  au  milieu  de  Vassemhlce^  et 
s'ccria  d'unc  vou  animce  .-  '  Ct-  sera  moy,  madame,  etje  me  mon- 
slrcray  digne  d'estre  soti  Jils.*  Depuis  ce  moinetU,  Valenline 
oubliant  la  naissance  iUigitime  de  ce  jeune  prince,  avait  con^u 
pour  lui  U7ie  affection  vraiment  maternelle.  On  lui  avait  era- 
tenda  dire  au  lit  de  la  viort,  et  par  une  es-pece  de  presentiment 
de  la  grandeur  future  de  ce  hcrus,  '  Qu'if  luy  avoit  cMc  emlAe, 
et  qa'U  n'y  avoit  uul  rfr"  ses  cnfujis  qui  fust  si  bien  taiUe  d  venger 
ta  mort  de  son  pere.^  Cctte  ardear  de  vengeance  Ventraina 
mcme  d'abord  trap  loin,  et  c^est  d  peu  pris  Vunique  reproche 
qu'on  puisse  faire  a  la  jeunesse  de-  ce  guemer.  11  se  vanta 
qaelquefots,  dans  la  premiere  7noitic  de  sa  vie  d'acoir  immolc  de 
sa  7nuin  diz  mdle  Bourgulgnoas  aux  mAnes  de  sua  ;»cre." 

Le  Brun  de  Charmcntcs,  t.  i.  99. 

Note  2,  p.   13,  col.  1. —  Cficcr^d  witli  the   Trvf>adoT''s  sweet 
minstrelsy. 
Lorraine,  according  to  Chaucer,  was  famous  for  its  singers. 
There  mightest  thou  se  these  flutours, 
Minstrallis  and  eke  jogelours, 
That  wel  to  singin  did  ther  paine  ; 
Some  soiigin  songis  of  Loraine, 
For  in  Loraine  ther  notis  be 
Full  swetir  than  in  this  contre. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  Lorraine  songs  in  the  corre- 
ipooding  lines  of  the  original. 

Ld  estoient  herprurs,  Jlcutnirs, 
Et  de  moutt  dhnstrumens  jongleurs  ; 
Les  uns  disoient  chansons  faictc^, 
Les  autres  nottes  nouvellettes. 

V.  770—3. 

Note  3,  p.  13,  col.  2  —  Gainsaying  what  she  sought. 

The  following  account  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  extracted  from 
a  history  of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  prise  dc.  moid  mot, sans  aucun 
cliangenient  de  langage,  d^un  vieil  exemplaire  escrit  a  la  mtdn  en 
parcheinin,  et  trouvc  en  la  maison  de  ta  dkte  villc  d'Orleans. 
Troyes.  1621. 

•'  Or  en  cctemps  avoit  une  jeune  jUle  au  pais  de  Lorraine,  aagee 
de  dir-kuict  ans  ou  environ,  nommce  Jannc,  natifue  d^un  paroisse 
nomme  Dompre,  fiUe  d^un  Laboureur  nomme  Jacques  Tart ;  qui 
jamais  n*avoitfoit  autre  chose  que garder  les  bestes  aur  champs,  a 
la  quelle,  ainsi  qii'rlle  ilisnit,  avoit  estd  reveli  qui  Dieu  vouloit 
qu^elle  allast  dcvers  le  Roi  Charles  septirsme,  pour  luy  aider  et  le 
conseUler  a  recouvrer  son  royaume  et  ses  villes  ct  places  que  les 
/inglois  avoient  conquises  en  ses  pays.     La  quelle  recclatiun  cl'.e 


n^osa  dire  ses  pere  et  mere,  pource  guVHe  sgavoU  bien  que  jamais 
n'cussent  consenty  qu'elle  yfust  allee  ;  et  le  persuada  tant  qu'il  la 
menu  devers  un  geiiteUiomjne  nomme  Messlre  Robert  de  Saudri- 
court,  qui  pour  lors  estoit  Cappitaine  de  la  ville,  on  chastcau  de 
Vaueouleur,  qui  est  assci  prochaia  dc  la  ,-  auquel  elle  pria  Ins 
instanment  qu'il  la  Jist  mentr  devers  le  Roy  de  France,  en  leur 
disant  qu'd  estoit  tres  necessairc  qu'elle  parlast  a  luy  pour  le  Hen 
dc  son  royaume,  et  que  elle  luy  feroit  grand  secours  et  aide  a  re- 
couvrer son  diet  royaume,  et  que  Dieu  le  voulmt  ainsi,  et  que  U 
luy  avoit  estc  rcvele  par  plusirurs  fois.  Des  quelles  paroUts  a 
ne  faisoit  que  rirc  et  se  mocqutr  et  la  reputuit  incensec:  toutea- 
fois  elle  persevera  tant  et  si  longuetncnt  qu''il  luy  bailla  un  gen- 
telhomme,  nomme  VUle  Robert^  ct  quelque  nombre  de  gens,  les  ^leU 
la  mencrcnt  devers  le  Roy  que  pour  lors  estoit  a  CAiiuia," 

Note  4,  p.  13,  col.  2.  —  Of  eighteen  years. 

This  agrees  with  the  account  of  her  age  given  by  Holinshed, 
who  calls  lier  "  a  young  wench  of  an  eighteene  years  old  ;  of 
fiivour  was  she  counted  Hkesome,  of  person  Btronglie  made  and 
manlie,  of  courage  great,  bardie,  and  stout  withall ;  an  undcr- 
stander  of  counsels  though  she  were  not  at  them,  greet  sem- 
blance of  chastitie  both  of  bodie  and  behaviour,  the  name  of 
Jesus  in  hir  mouth  about  all  her  businesses,  humble,  obedient, 
and  fasting  divers  days  in  the  weeke."  —  Holinshed,  600. 

De  Serres  speaks  thus  of  her:  "A  young  maiden  named 
Joan  of  Arc,  born  in  a  village  upon  the  Marches  of  Barre 
called  Domremy,  neere  to  Vaucouleurs,  of  the  age  of  eighteene 
or  twenty  years,  issued  from  base  parents,  her  fatlier  was 
named  James  of  Arc,  and  her  mother  Isabel,  pooro  country 
folkes,  who  had  brought  her  up  to  keep  their  cattell.  She 
said  with  great  boldnesse  that  she  had  a  revelation  how  to 
succour  the  king,  how  he  might  be  able  to  chase  the  English 
from  Orleance,  and  after  that  to  cause  the  king  to  be  crowned 
at  Rheims,  and  to  put  him  fully  and  wholly  in  possession  of 
his  realme. 

"After  she  had  delivered  this  to  her  father,  mother,  and 
tlieir  neighbors,  she  presumed  to  go  to  the  lord  of  Baudri- 
court,  provost  of  Vaucouleurs  ;  she  boldly  delivered  unto  him^ 
after  an  extraordinary  manner,  all  these  great  mysteries,  as 
much  wished  for  of  all  men  as  not  hoped  for:  especially  com- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  a  poore  country  maide,  whom  they 
might  with  more  reason  beleeve  lo  be  possessed  of  some  mel- 
ancholy humour,  than  divinely  inspired  ;  being  the  instrument 
of  so  many  excellent  remedies,  in  so  desperat  a  season,  after 
the  vaine  striving  of  so  great  and  famous  personages.  At  the 
first  he  mocked  and  reproved  her,  but  having  heard  her  with 
more  patience,  and  judging  by  her  temperate  discourse  and 
modest  countenance  tliat  elie  spoke  not  idely,  in  the  end  he 
resolves  to  present  her  to  llie  king  for  his  discharge.  So  she 
arrives  at  Chinon  the  sixt  day  of  May,  attired  like  a  man. 

"She  had  a  modest  countenance,  sweet,  civill,  and  resolute  ■ 
her  discourse  was  temperate,  reasonable  and  retired,  her  ac- 
tions cold,  shewing  great  chastity.  Having  spoken  to  the 
king,  or  noblemen  with  whom  she  was  to  negociate,  she 
presently  retired  to  her  lodging  with  an  old  woman  that  guided 
her,  without  vanity,  affectation,  babling  or  courtly  lighlncsse. 
These  are  the  manners  which  the  Original  attributes  to  her." 

Edward  Grimeston,  the  translator,  calls  her  in  the  margin, 
"  Joane  the  Virgin,  or  rather  Witch." 

Note  5,  p.  13,  col.  2.  —  Lest  he  in  irrath  confound  me. 

Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  "  Before 
I  formed  thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee  :  and  before  thou 
earnest  forth  out  of  tiie  womb  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained 
thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations." 

Then  said. I,  Ah,  Lord  God,  behold  I  cannot  speak,  for  I 
am  a  child. 

But  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Say  not,  I  am  a  child,  for  tJiou 
shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand thee,  thou  shalt  speak. 

Thou  therefore  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  arise,  and  speak  unto 
them  all  that  I  command  thee  :  be  not  dismayed  at  their  faces, 
lest  I  confound  thee  before  them.  —  Jeremiah,  chap.  i. 

Note  6)  p.  14,  col.  2.  —Tauglit  wisdom  to  majikind .' 
But  as  for  the  mighty  ir.iL,  he  liad  the  eprth,  and  the  honor 
able  man  dwelt  in  it 
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Davs  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years  should  teach 
wisdom. — Job,  

Note  7,  p.  14,  col.  3.  —  Rush  o^cr  Vie  landf  and  desolate,  and  kill. 
"  While  the  English  and  French  contend  for  dominion, 
sovereignty  and  life  itself,  men's  goods  in  France  were  vio- 
lently taken  by  the  license  of  war,  churches  spoiled,  men  every 
wlicre  niurthored  or  wounded,  others  put  to  death  or  tortured, 
matrons  ravished,  maids  forcibly  drawn  from  out  their  parents* 
arms  to  he  deflowered  j  towns  daily  taken,  daily  spoyled, 
d;iilvdt-faced,  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants  carried  whether  the 
conijuerora  think  good  ;  houses  and  villages  round  about  set  on 
fire,  no  kind  of  cruelty  is  left  unpractised  upon  the  miserable 
French,  omitting  many  hundred  kind  of  other  calamities  which 
all  at  once  oppressed  thom.  Add  hero  unto  that  the  com- 
monwealth, being  destitute  of  tlie  help  of  laws  (which  for  tlie 
most  part  are  mute  in  times  of  war  and  mutiny),  floateth  up 
and  down  without  any  anchorage  at  right  or  justice.  Neither 
was  England  herself  void  of  these  mischiefs,  who  everyday 
lieard  the  news  of  her  valiant  children's  funerals,  slain  in  per- 
petual skirmishes  and  bickerings,  her  general  wealth  con- 
tinually ebbed  and  wained,  so  that  the  eviis  seemed  almost 
equal,  and  the  whole  western  world  echoed  the  groans  and 
sighs  of  either  nation's  quarrels,  being  the  common  argument 
of  speech  and  compassion  through  Christendom."  —  Speed. 


Note  8,  p.  15,  col.  1.  — there,  in  the  hamlet  Arc, 

My  father'' s  dwelling  stands. 

Wlien  Montaigne  saw  it  in  1580,  the  front  of  the  house  was 
'covered  with  paintings  representing  the  history  of  the  Maid. 
He  says,  Ses  descendans  furent  annoblis  par  faveur  da  Roi,  ct 
nous  Jiwnstrarent  les  armes  que  le  Roi  tear  donna,  qui  soiit  d^azur 
d  iwi'  c.^/JfJe  droite  couronnce  etpoignee  d'or,  et  dnix  fieurs  de  lis 
d^or  Pit  cote  dc  ladite  espce  ,'  de  quoy  un  rcci-veur  dc  Vaucouleur 
donna  un  escussim  peint  d  M.  dc  Ca-^clis.  Le  devant  de  la 
maisonnette  oU  eUe  naquit  est  toute  pehite  de  scs  ffestes ;  mats 
Vaagc  en  afort  corrumpulapciuture.  U  y  a  aussi  un  abre  U 
lon-r  d^tuie  inn-ne  qii'on  nomm"  fahre  de  la  Pucelle,  qui  n^a  nnlle 
autre  chose  d  remerquer, —  Voyages  de  Montaigne,  i.  p.  17. 

Ce  n'etait  qu'ane  viaisunuctle  f  et  cependant  elle  a  subsistc 
jusqu^  d  nos  jours,  grhce  au  zcle  national  da  maire  et  des  liabitans 
de  Domremy,  qui  pendant  les  derni^res  annees  da  gouvemement 
imperial,  voyant  qu'on  refusait  de  leur  allouer  la  somme  necessaire 
pour  son  entretien,  y  supplcerent  par  une  souscription  volontaire ; 
taut  le  respect  et  la  veneration  que  les  iiertus  inspirent,  peuvcnt 
quelquefois  prolonger  la  diiree  des  monumeiis  les  plus  simples  et 
les  plus  fragites.  —  Le  Brun  dc  Charmettes,  t.  i.  244. 

It  appears,  however,  that  whatever  might  be  the  respectand 
veneration  of  the  inhabitants  for  this  illustrious  heroine  and 
martyr,  they  allowed  the  cottage  in  which  she  was  born  to  be 
villanously  desecrated,  very  soon  after  their  national  feeling 
had  been  thus  praised.  The  author,  whose  book  was  published 
only  in  the  second  year  (1817)  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Im- 
I't-rial  Government,  adds  the  following  note  to  this  passage: 
Dcpuis  Vcpoque  oil  ce  passage  a  6tc  icrit,  it  pnrait  que  les  clioses 
sont  fort  changdes.  On  lit  ce  qtii  suit  dans  le  JSTarrateur  de  la 
Mcuse  :  "  Les  chamhrcs  oti  logerent  cette  kero'ine  et  ses  parens 
soiit  ciinverlies  en  6taJ>les;  dc  vils  animaux.  oceupent  Vcmplace- 
ttieiit  du  lit  de  Jeanne  d^Jirc^  son  armoire  vermoulue  renferme  des 
u^-itensiles  d^icurie.^'  

Note  9,  p.  15,  col.  I.  —  By  day  I  drove  my  f other's  flock  ofield. 

"  People  found  out  a  nest  of  miracles  in  her  education,  says 
old  Fuller,  that  so  lion-like  a  spirit  should  be  bred  among 
eheep  like  David."  

Note  10,  p.  15,  col.  1. —  With  gorse- flowers  glowing,  as  tits  sun 
illumrd 
Tlteir  goUlen  glory. 
[t  is  said  that  when  Linnreus  was  in  England,  he  was  more 
struck  with  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  furze  in  blossom, 
than  with  any  other  of  our  native  plants.  — Mrs  Braifs  Letters, 
r.  31G. 


Note  Jl,  p.  15,  col.! 


-  Death !  to  ike  happy  thou  art  terrihh  ; 
But  how  the  wretched  love  to  think  ofViee, 
0  thou  tT^ie  comforter,  the  friend  of  all 
Who  have  no  friend  bcsiile ! 


O  Death,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrnnco  of  thee  to  a  man 
that  liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions,  unto  the  man  that  hath 
nothing  to  vex  him,  and  that  hath  prosperity  in  all  things  , 
yea  unto  him  that  is  yet  able  to  receive  meat ! 

O  DeJth,  acceptable  is  thy  sentence  unto  the  needy,  and 
unto  him  whose  strength  faileth,  that  is  now  in  the  last  age, 
and  is  vexed  with  all  things,  and  to  him  that  despaireth,  anf^ 
hath  lost  patience  I  —  EcclesiasUcus,  xli.  1,  2. 


Note  12,  p.  IB,  col.  2. —  Think  well  of  this,  young  man.' 
Dreadful  indeed  must  have  been  the  miseries  of  the  French 
frorti  vulgar  plunderers,  when   the   manners   of  the   hiijlieei 
classes  wore  marked  by  hideous  grossness  and  vices  that  may 
not  be  uttered. 

"Of  acts  so  ill  examples  are  not  good.'' 

Sir  William  Alexander. 
Yet  it  may  be  right  to  justify  the  saying  in  the  text  by  an 
extract  from  the  notes  to  Andrews's  History  of  Groat  Britain. 
^^Agricola  quilibet,  sponsam  juvenem  acqidsitus,  ac  in  vicinia 
alicujus  iri  nobilis  et  prmpotentis  habitans,  crudelissimc  vexa- 
tabtir.  JVempenunnunquam  in  ejus  domum  irruens  iste  optimas, 
magna  comitante  cater  vet,  pretium  ingeiis  redcniptionis  eiigereii 
ac  si  non  protinus  solveret  colonus,  istum  miserum  in  magna  area 
prutrudms,  venustw  ac  tenertB  uxori  s^ue  {siiper  ipsam  arcam 
prostrate)  vim  tur  nobilis  adferrct ;  voce  exclamans  horrenda, 
*  Audine  Rustiee .'  jamjam,  super  haiic  arcam  coiistupratar 
dilecta  tua  sponsa  I '  atque  pcratto  hoc  seelerc  ncfavdo  relinque- 
retar  (ftorrcsco  rcferens)  suffucatione  erpirans  maritns,  jiisi 
magna  pretio  sponsa  nuper  vitiata  liberationem  ejus  redimc- 
ret.'*^  —  J.  de  Paris. 

Let  U3  add  to  this  the  detestable  history  of  a  great  com- 
mander under  Charles  VII.  of  France,  the  bastard  of  Bourbon, 
who  (after  having  committed  the  most  execrable  crimes  during 
a  series  of  years  with  impunity)  was  drowned  in  1441,  by  the 
constable  Richemont,  (a  treacherous  assassin  himself,  i)ut  a 
mirror  of  justice  when  compared  to  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries,) on  its  being  proved  against  him  "  Quod  super  ipsum 
maritum  vi  prostratum,  uxori,  frustrarepugnanti,  vim  adlulcrat . 
Ensuite  il  avoit  fait  battre  et  deconper  le  mart,  tant  que  c'etoit 
pitie  a  roir."  —  Mem.  de  Richemont. 

Note  13,  p.  16,  col.  2.  —  TTiijik  tluit  there  are  stick  hurrors. 

I  translate  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Black  Prince  from 
Froissart :  — 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  a  month,  and  not  longer, 
before  the  city  of  Lymoges,  anri  he  did  not  assault  it,  but 
always  continued  mining.  When  the  miners  of  the  prince 
had  finished  their  work,  they  said  to  him,  "Sir,  we  will  throw 
down  a  great  part  of  the  wall  into  the  moat  whenever  it  shall 
please  you,  so  that  you  may  enter  into  the  city  at  your  ease, 
without  danger."  These  words  greatly  pleased  tlie  prince, 
who  said  to  them,  "  I  chuse  that  your  work  should  be  mani- 
fested to-morrow  at  the  hour  of  day-break."  Then  the  niincrrt 
set  fire  to  their  mines  the  next  morning  as  the  prince  had 
commanded,  and  overthrew  a  great  pane  of  tlie  wall,  which 
filled  the  moat  where  it  had  fallen.  The  English  saw  all  this 
very  willingly,  and  they  were  thero  all  armed  and  ready  to 
enter  into  the  town;  tlmse  who  were  on  foot  could  enter  at 
their  ease,  and  they  entered  and  ran  to  the  gate  and  heat  it  to 
the  earth  and  all  the  harriers  also  ;  for  there  was  no  defcnre 
and  all  this  was  done  so  suddenly,  tliat  the  people  of  the  tov.-.i 
were  not  upon  their  guard.  And  then  you  might  have  seen 
tlie  prince,  tho  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  count  of  Cantcrbur--, 
the  count  of  Pembroke,  Messire  Guischart  Dangle,  and  all  the 
other  chiefs  and  their  people  who  entered  in  ;  and  ruffians  on 
foot  who  were  prepared  to  do  mischief,  and  to  run  throu'.'li  the 
town,  and  to  kill  men  and  women  and  children,  and  so  they 
had  been  commanded  to  do.  There  was  a  full  pitiful  si, lit, 
for  men  and  women  and  children  cast  themselves  on  their  kncen 
before  the  prince  and  cried  "  mercy  !  "  but  he  was  so  cnfhinicd 
with  so  great  ra-je,  that  he  heard  them  not ;  neither  man  ntir 
woman  would  he  hear,  but  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword 
wherever  they  were  found,  and  these  people  had  not  been 
guilty.  I  know  not  how  they  could  have  no  pity  upon  poor 
people,  who  had  never  been  powerful  enough  to  do  any  trea- 
son. There  was  no  heart  so  hard  in  the  city  of  Lymoges 
which  had  any  remembrance  of  God,  that  did  not  lament  the 
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great  miachief  that  WQ3  there  ;  for  more  than  three  thousand 
men  and  women  and  children  were  put  to  death  that  day  ; 
God  has  their  soub,  for  indeed  they  were  martyred.  In  en- 
tering the  town  a  party  of  the  English  went  to  the  palace  of 
the  bishop  and  found  liim  there,  and  took  him  and  led  him 
tefore  llie  prince,  who  looked  at  Iiim  with  a  murderous  look, 
Ifilonnensement.,)  and  the  best  word  that  he  could  say  to  him 
was  that  his  head  should  be  cut  off,  and  then  he  made  him  be 
laken  from  his  presence.  —  I.  235. 

The  crime  whicli  the  people  of  Lymoges  had  committed 
was  that  of  surrendering  when  tliey  had  been  besieged  by  the 
tluke  of  Berry,  and  in  consequence  turning  French.  And 
Uiis  crime  was  tlius  punished  at  a  period  when  no  versatility 
of  conduct  was  thought  dishonorable.  Tlie  phrases  tourner 
Aiigbjis  —  tourner  Frangms  —  retourner  Jinglois,  occur  repeat, 
cdiy  in  Froissart.  I  should  add  that  of  all  the  heroes  of  this 
period  the  Black  Prince  was  the  most  generous  and  the  most 
humane. 

After  the  English  had  taken  the  to'wn  of  Montereau,  the 
seigneur  de  Guitery,  who  commanded  there,  retired  to  the 
castle  ;  and  Henry  V.  threatened,  unless  he  surrendered,  to 
hang  eleven  gentlemen,  taken  in  the  town.  These  poor  men 
entreated  the  governor  to  comply,  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
lives,  letting  him  at  the  same  time  know  how  impossible  it 
was  that  his  defence  could  be  of  any  avail.  He  was  not  to  be 
persuaded  j  and  when  they  saw  this,  and  knew  that  they  must 
die,  some  of  them  requested  that  they  might  first  see  their 
rt-ives  and  their  friends.  This  was  allowed  :  la  y  eut  depiteux 
regreLi  au  prendre  congc^  says  Pierre  de  Fanin,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  were  executed  as  Henry  had  threatened. 
The  governor  held  out  for  fifteen  days,  and  then  yielded  by 
a  capitulation  which  secured  himself,  —  {Coll.  des  Jilemoires, 
.  V.  p.  436.) 

In  the  whole  history  of  these  dreadful  times  I  remember 
but  one  man  wliom  the  cruelty  of  the  age  had  not  contami- 
nated, and  that  was  the  Portns;ueze  hero  Nuno  Alvarea  Pereira, 
a  man  who  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  perfect  example  of 
patriotism,  heroism,  and  every  noble  and  lovely  quality,  above 
all  others  of  any  age  or  country. 

Atrocious,  however,  ns  these  instances  are,  they  peem  as 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  atrocities  which  the  French 
exercised  upon  each  other.  AVhen  Soissons  was  captured  by 
I^harles  VI.  (1414)  in  person,  "  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
committed  by  the  king's  army  (says  Monstrellet),  it  cannot  be 
estimated  ;  for  after  they  had  plundered  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  dwellings,  they  despoiled  the  churches  and  monasteries. 
They  even  took  and  robbed  the  most  part  of  the  sacred  shrines 
of  many  bodies  of  saints,  which  they  stripped  of  all  the  pre- 
cious stones,  gold  and  silver,  together  with  many  other  jewels 
and  holy  things  appertaining  to  the  aforesaid  churches.  There 
is  not  a  christian  hut  would  have  shuddered  at  the  atrocious 
xcesses  committed  by  the  soldiery  in  Soissons :  married 
women  violated  before  their  husbands  ;  young  damsels  in  the 
presence  of  their  parents  and  relatives  ;  holy  nuns,  gentle- 
women of  all  ranks,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  town  ; 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  were  violated  against  their  wills  by 
divers  nobles  and  others,  who  after  having  satiated  their  own 
brutal  passions,  delivered  them  over  without  mercy  to  their 
servants:  and  there  is  no  remembrance  of  such  disorder  and 
havoc  being  done  by  christians,  considering  the  many  persons 
of  high  rank  that  were  present,  and  who  made  no  efforts  to 
check  them.  There  were  also  many  gentlemen  in  the  king's 
army  who  had  relations  in  the  town,  as  well  secular  as  churcli- 
inen  ;  itut  the  disorder  was  not  the  less  on  that  account."  — 
Vol.  iv.  p.  31. 

What  a  national  contrast  is  there  between  tho  manner  in 
which  tlie  Englisli  and  French  have  conducted  their  civil  wars  I 
Even  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  when  all  parties  were  alike 
thoroughly  unprincipled,  cruelties  were  committed  on  both 
sides  which  it  might  have  been  thought  nothing  hut  the  strong 
feelings  of  a  perverted  religious  principle  could  have  given 
birth  to.  

Note  14,  p.  16,  col.  2.  —  Yet  hangs  and  pulls  fur  food. 
Hoi.nshed  says,  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Roan,  "  If  I  should 
rehearse  how  doerelie  dogs,  rats,  mice,  and  cats  were  sold 
within  the  towne,  and  bow  greedilie  they  were  by  tlie  poore 
people  eaten  and  devoured,  and  how  the  people  dailie  died 
for  fault  of  food,  and  young  infants  laie  sucking  in  t'lc  strcfts 


on  their  mothers^  breasts,  being  dead  starved  for  hunger,  th« 
reader  might  lament  their  extreme  miseries." — p.  566. 

Note  15,  p.  17,  col.  1.  —  The  sceptre  ofUie  wicked  1 

"  Do  not  the  tears  run  down  the  widow's  check  ?  and  is  not 
her  cry  against  him  that  causeth  them  to  faili* 

"  The  liOrd  will  not  be  slack  till  he  have  smitten  in  sunder 
the  loins  of  the  unmerciful,  till  he  have  taken  away  the  multi- 
tude of  the  proud,  and  broken  the  sceptre  of  the  unrighteous." 

—  EccUsiasticus.  

Note  16,  p.  17,  col.  I.— The  Fountain  of  the  Faii-ies. 
In  the  Journal  of  Paris  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and 
VII.  it  is  asserted  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  answer  to  an 
interrogatory  of  the  doctors,  whether  she  had  ever  assisted  at 
the  assemblies  held  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  near  Dom- 
prein,  round  which  the  evil  spirits  dance,  confessed  that  she  liad 
often  repaired  to  a  beautiful  fountain  in  the  country  of  Lor- 
raine, which  she  named  the  good  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  of 
our  Lord.  —  From  the  notes  to  the  English  version  of  Le  Orand's 
Fabliaux. 

Note  17,  p.  17,  col.  2.  —  They  love  to  lie  and  rock  upon  its  leaves. 

Being  asked  whether  she  had  ever  seen  any  fairies,  she 

answered  no  ;  but  that  one  of  her  god-mothers  pretended  to 

have  seen  some  at  the  Fairy-tree,  near  the  village  of  Dompre. 

—  Rapin.  

Note  18,  p.  17,  col.  ^.~- Memory,  thought,  were  gone. 

"  In  this  representation  which  I  made  to  place  myself  near 
to  Christ  (says  St.  Teresa),  there  would  come  suddenly  upon 
me,  without  either  expectation  or  any  preparation  on  mv  part, 
such  an  evident  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God,  as  that  I  could 
by  no  means  doubt,  but  that  either  he  was  within  me,  or  else 
I  all  engulfed  in  him.  This  was  not  in  the  manner  of  a 
vision,  but  I  think  they  call  it  Mistical  Theology  ;  and  it 
suspends  the  fioul  in  such  sort,  that  she  seems  to  be  \vholly 
out  of  herself.  The  Will  is  in  act  of  loving,  the  Memory 
seems  to  be  in  amanncr  lost,  the  understanding,  in  my  opinion, 
discourses  not  ;  and  although  it  be  not  lost,  yet  it  works  not  aa 
I  was  saying,  but  remains  as  it  were  amazed  to  consider  how 
much  it  understands."  —  Life  (f  St.  Teresa,  written  by  herself. 

Teresa  was  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  enthusiasm. 
I  had,  however,  described  the  sensations  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
before  I  had  met  with  the  life  of  the  saint. 


Note  19,  p.  17,  col.  2.  — .^nd  they  shall  perish  icho  oppress. 

"  Raise  up  indignation,  and  pour  out  wrath,  and  let  then: 
perish  who  oppress  the  people  !  "  —  Ecclesiasticus,  xxxvi. 


Note  20,  p.  18,  col.  1.  —  The  hoarse  grasshoppers  their  evening 
song 
Sang  shrill  and  ceaseless. 

The  epithets  shriU  and  hoarse  will  not  appear  mcongruous 
to  one  wlio  has  attended  to  the  grasshopper's  chirp.  Gazieus 
has  characterized  the  sound  by  a  word  certainly  accurate,  in 
his  tale  of  a  grasshopper  who  perched  upon  St.  Francis's 
finger,  and  sung  'he  praise  of  God  and  the  wonders  of  his  own 
body  in  his  vernacaj.i;  tongue,  St.  Francis  and  all  the  grass- 
hoppers listening  with  equal  edification. 

Cicada 

Canebat  (vt  sic  effcram)  cicadici. 

Pia  ITdaria  Angelini  Qai<Ei. 

Perhaps  he  remembered  two  lines  in  the  Zanitonella  of  the 
Macaronic  poet, 

Scntis  an  quanta  cieigant  CtgaltE, 
Qmc  mihi  rumpunt  cicigando  testam. 

The  marginal  note  says,  Cicigare,  vox  cieadtE  vel  cigala;. 

St.  Francis  labored  much  in  the  conversion  of  animals 
In  the  fine  series  ofpictures  representing  his  life,  lately  painted 
for  the  new  Franciscan  convent  at  Madrid,  I  recollect  seeing 
him  prea:h  to  a  congregation  of  birds.  Gazaeus  has  a  poem 
u[)on  his  Instructing  a  ewe.  His  advice  to  her  is  somewhat 
curious  * 
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Fide  ne  aritlesy  neve  in  obvios  mas : 

Cave  devovendos  Jlosculos  attaribus 

Vel  ore  laceres^  vcl  bifureaio  pede, 

Male  feriata  felts  instar,  protcras 
There  13  another  upon  his  converting  two  Iambs,  whose  prayers 
were  more  acceptable  to  God,  Marot  I   says  ho,  than  your 
psalm3.     If  the  nun,  who  took  care  of  them  in  his  absence, 
waa  inclined  to  lie  a-bed  — 

Frater  Jiffniis  hanc  bc^  beS  suo 

Devotus  ezcitabat. 

O  ague  jam  non  agne  sed  doctor  bone! 

Note  21,  p.  18,  col.  1.  —  The  memory  of  his  prisoned  years. 

The  Maid  declared  upon  her  trial,  that  God  loved  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  that  she  had  received  more  revelations  con- 
cerning him,  tlian  any  person  living,  except  the  kin*,'.  —  Rupin. 

Orleans,  during  his  long  captivity,  "  had  learnt  to  court  the 
fair  ladies  of  England  in  their  native  strains."  Among  the 
Harlcian  MSS.  ia  a  collection  of"  love  poems,  roundels  and 
«ongs,"  composed  by  the  French  prince  during  his  confine- 
ment.   

Note  22,  p.  18,  col.  2.  —  The  prisoners  of  Oial  shameful  day 
out  summed 
Their  conquerors .' 

According  to  Holinshed,  the  English  army  consisted  of  only 
15,000  men,  harassed  with  a  tedious  march  of  a  month,  in 
very  bad  weather,  through  an  enemy's  country,  and  for  the 
most  part  sick  of  a  flux.  He  states  the  number  of  French  at 
60,000,  of  whom  10,000  were  slain,  and  1500  of  the  higher 
order  taken  prisoners.  Some  historians  make  the  dispropor- 
tion in  numbers  still  greater.  Goodwin  says,  that  among  the 
slain  there  were  one  archbishop,  three  dukes,  six  earls,  ninety 
barons,  fifteen  hundred  knights,  and  seven  thousand  esquires 
or  gentlemen.  

Note  23,  p.  IS,  col.  2.  —  From  his  hersed  bowmen  how  the 
arrows  flew. 

This  was  the  usual  method  of  marshalling  the  bowmen.  At 
Cressy"the  archers  stood  in  manner  of  an  herse,  about  two 
hundred  in  front  and  but  forty  in  depth,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  way  of  embattling  archers,  especially  when  the  enemy 
is  very  numerous,  as  at  this  time  :  for  by  the  breadth  of  the 
front  the  extension  of  the  enemies  front  is  matched;  and  by 
reason  of  the  thinness  in  flank,  the  arrows  do  more  certain 
execution,  being  more  likely  to  reach  home."  —  Barnes. 

The  victory  at  Poictiers  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  herse  of 
archers.  After  mentioning  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the 
EiiLilish  leaders  in  tliat  battle,  Barnes  says,  "  But  all  this 
courage  had  been  thrown  away  to  no  purpose,  had  it  not  been 
seconded  by  the  extraordinary  gallantry  of  the  English  archers, 
who  behaved  themselves  that  day  with  wonderful  constancy, 
alacrity,  and  resolution.  So  that  by  their  means,  in  a  manner, 
all  the  French  battails  received  their  first  foil,  being  by  the 
barbed  arrows  so  galled  and  terrified,  that  tiiey  were  easily 
opened  to  the  men  of  arms." 

"  Without  all  question,  the  guns  which  are  used  now-a-days 
are  neither  so  terrible  in  battle,  nor  do  such  execution,  nor 
work  such  confusion  as  arrows  can  do :  for  bullets  being  not 
seen  only  hurt  when  they  hit,  but  arrows  enrage  the  horse, 
and  break  the  array,  and  terrify  all  that  beliold  them  in  the 
bodies  of  their  neighbors.  Not  to  say  that  every  archer  can 
shoot  thrice  to  a  gunner's  once,  and  that  whole  squadrons  of 
bows  may  let  fly  at  one  time,  when  only  one  or  two  files  of 
mnsqiieteers  can  discharge  at  once.  Also,  that  whereas 
guns  are  useless  when  your  pikes  join,  because  they  only  do 
execution  point  blank,  the  arrows  which  will  kill  at  random, 
.nay  do  good  service  even  behind  your  men  of  arms.  Audit 
is  notorious,  that  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  Turkish 
bows  did  more  mischief  than  the  Christian  artillery.  Besides 
It  is  not  the  lea^t  observable,  that  whereas  the  weakest  may 
use  guns  as  well  aa  the  strongest,  in  those  days  your  lusty  and 
tall  yeomen  were  chosen  for  the  bow;  whose  hose  being  fas- 
tened with  one  point,  and  their  jackets  long  and  easy  to  shoot 
in,  they  had  their  limbs  at  full  liberty,  so  that  they  might 
easily  draw  bows  of  great  strength,  and  shoot  arrows  of  a 
yard  long  beside  the  head."  —  Joshua  Barne.i. 


Note  24,  p.  18,  col.  2.  —  To  turn  on  the  defenceless  prisoners 
The  cruel  sword  of  cojiquest 

During  the  heat  of  the  combat,  when  the  English  had 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  made  several  prisoners,  nc'ws  w;is 
brought  to  king  Henry  that  the  French  were  attacking  his 
rear,  and  had  already  cajitured  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage 
and  sumpter-horses.  This  was  indeed  true,  for  llubir.t't  tie 
Bournonville,  Rifflart  de  Claniasse,  Ysambart  d'Aziinniirt, 
and  some  other  men  at  arms,  with  about  six  hundred  jiiMs.int.s, 
had  fallen  upon  and  taken  great  part  of  the  king's  b.igguge. 
and  a  number  of  horses,  while  the  guard  was  occupied  in  the 
battle.  This  distressed  the  king  very  much,  for  he  saw  thut 
though  the  French  army  had  been  routed,  they  were  collecting 
on  difi'erent  parts  of  tlie  plain  in  large  bodies,  and  he  was 
afraid  they  would  resume  the  battle:  he  therefore  caused 
instant  proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that 
every  one  should  put  his  prisoners  ro  death,  to  prevent  them 
from  aiding  the  enemy,  should  the  combat  be  renewed.  Tliis 
caused  an  instantaneous  and  general  miissacrc  of  the  French 
prisoners,  occasioned  by  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Robinet  de 
Bournonville,  Ysambart  d'Azincourt,  and  the  others,  who 
were  afterwards  punished  fur  it,  and  imprisoned  a  very  long 
time  by  duke  John  of  Burgundy,  notwithstanding  they  had 
made  a  present  to  the  count  de  Charolois  of  a  most  precious 
sword  ornamented  with  diamonds,  that  had  belonged  to  the 
king  of  England.  They  Iiad  taken  this  sword,  uilh  otlier 
rich  jewels,  from  king  Henry's  baggage,  and  had  made  this 
present,  that  in  case  they  should  at  any  time  he  called  to  an 
account  for  what  they  had  done,  the  count  might  stand  their 
friend. — JMon^trcIet,  vol.  iv.  p.  180. 

When  the  king  of  England  had  on  this  Saturday  begun  hia 
march  towards  Calais,  muny  of  the  French  returned  lo  ihc 
field  of  battle,  where  the  bodies  had  been  turned  over  more 
than  once,  some  to  seek  for  their  lords,  and  carry  them  to  Iheii 
own  countries  for  burial,  others  to  pillage  what  the  English 
had  left.  King  Henry's  army  had  only  taken  gold,  silver 
rich  dresses,  helmets,  and  what  was  of  value,  for  which  reason 
the  greater  part  of  the  armor  was  untouched,  and  on  the  dead 
bodies  ;  but  it  did  not  long  remain  thus,  for  it  was  very  soon 
stripped  off,  and  even  the  shirts  and  all  other  parts  of  their 
dress  were  carried  nway  by  the  peasants  of  tiie  adjoining 
villages. 

The  bodies  were  left  exposed  as  naked  as  when  they  came 
into  the  world.  On  the  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  the  corpses  of  many  princes  were  well 
washed  and  raised,  namely,  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  Bar,  and 
Alen^on,  the  counts  de  Nevers,  de  Blaumont,  de  Vaudemontj 
de  Faulquemberge,  the  lord  de  Dampicrre,  admiral  sir  Charles 
d'Albreth,  constable,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friars 
Minors  at  Hesdin.  Others  were  carried  by  their  servants^ 
some  to  their  own  countries,  and  others  to  diftercnt  churches. 
All  who  were  recognized  were  taken  away,  and  buried  in  the 
churches  of  their  manors. 

When  Philippe  count  de  Charolois  heard  of  the  unfor- 
tunate and  melancholy  disaster  of  the  French,  he  was  in  great 
grief;  more  especially  for  the  death  of  his  two  uncles,  the 
duke  of  Brabant  and  count  de  Nevers.  Moved  by  compas- 
sion, hn  caused  ail  that  had  remained  exposed  on  the  field  of 
battle  to  be  interred,  and  commissioned  the  abbot  de  Rous- 
sianvilln  and  the  bailiff'of  Aire  to  have  it  done.  They  meas. 
ured  out  a  square  of  twenty-five  yards,  wherein  were  dug 
three  trenches  twelve  feet  wide,  in  which  were  buried,  by  an 
account  kept,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  It  was  not 
known  how  many  had  been  carried  away  by  their  friends,  nor 
what  number  of  the  wounded  had  died  in  hospitals,  towns, 
villages,  and  even  in  the  adjacent  woods ;  hut,  as  I  have 
before  said,  it  must  have  been  very  great. 

This  square  was  consecrated  as  a  burying-ground  by  the 
bishop  of  Guines,  at  the  command  and  as  procurator  of  Louia 
de  Luxembourg,  bishop  of  Therounne.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  strong  hedge  of  thorns,  to  prevent  wolves  or  dogs  from 
entering  it,  and  tearing  up  and  devouring  the  bodies. 

In  consequence  of  this  sad  event,  some  learned  clerk  of  the 
realm  made  the  following  verses  : 

A  chief  by  dolorous  mischance  oppress'd, 
A  prince  who  rules  by  arbitrary  will, 

A  royal  house  by  discord  sore  distress'd, 
A  council  prejudiced  and  partial  still. 
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Subjects  by  prodigaHty  brought  low, 

Will  fill  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

Nobles  made  noble  in  dame  Nature's  spite 
A  timorous  clergy  fear,  and  truth  conceal  j 

While  bumble  commoners  forego  their  right, 
And  tlie  harsh  yoke  of  proud  oppression  feel: 

Thus,  while  the  people  mourn,  the  public  woe 

Will  till  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

Ah  feeble  woe  !  whose  impotent  commands 
The  very  vassals  boldly  dare  despise  : 

All  helpless  monarch  !  whose  enervate  hands 
And  wavering  counsels  dare  no  high  emprize. 

Thy  hapless  reign  will  cause  our  tears  to  flow, 

And  fill  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

Johnes^s  MoTistelet,  vol.  iv.  p.  195. 

According  to  Pierre  de  Fenin,  the  English  did  not  bury 
their  own  dead;  but  their  loss  was  so  small  that  this  is  very 
unlikely.  He  says,  ^pris  cctte  doidoureuse  joumee,  et  que 
Ufules  Ie3  deux  parties  sefurent  retirees,  Louys  de  Luxembourg, 
qui  estoit  Evcsque  de  Terouane,  fit  fair e  en  la  place  oxi  la  bataille 
avoit  estc  doniiee  plusiuers  charnicrs,  oU  iljit  assembler  tous  les 
marts  d'ua  ccste  et  d'autre  ;  et  Id  les  fit  entcrrer,  puis  il  benit  la 
place,  ct  la  fit  enclore  de  fortes  kayes  tout  autour,  pour  la 
garantir  du  bestial. 

After  the  battle  of  Agincourt  Henry  lodged  at  Maisoncelle  ; 
le  lendemain  au  matin  il  en  deslogca,  et  alia  passer  tout  au  milieu 
des  morts  qui  avoient  este  tuez  en  ce  combat ;  Id  ils''arrcsta  grand 
tspace  de  temps,  et  tirdrent  ses  gens  encor  des  jrrisonnicrs  hors 
du  nombre  des  morts,  quails  emmcnercnt  avec  cux.  —  Coll.  des 
Memoires,  t.  v.  p.  384. 

Note  25,  p.  19,  col.  1.  —  From  the  disastrous  plain  of  Agincourt. 

Perhaps  one  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Agincourt  ia  not 
generally  known  Immediately  on  his  return  Henry  sent  his 
legates  to  the  council  of  Constance  :  "  at  this  councell,  by  the 
assent  of  all  nations  there  present,  it  was  authorised  and 
ordained,  that  England  should  obtaine  the  name  of  a  nation, 
and  should  be  said  one  of  the  five  nations  that  owe  their  de- 
votion to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  thing  untill  that  time 
men  of  other  nationg,  for  envy,  had  delayed  and  letted."  — 
Stowe,  Elmham,  

Note  26,  p.  19,  col.  1. — Henry,  as  wise  as  hraxe,  had  back  to 
England. 

Henry  judged,  that  by  fomenting  the  troubles  of  France,  he 
should  procure  more  certain  and  lasting  advantages  than  by 
means  of  his  arms.  The  truth  is,  by  pushing  the  French 
vigorously,  he  ran  the  risk  of  uniting  them  all  against  him  ; 
in  which  case,  his  advantages,  probably,  would  have  been  in- 
considerable ;  but  by  granting  them  some  respite,  he  gave 
them  opportunity  to  destroy  one  another:  therefore,  contrary 
to  every  one's  expectation,  he  laid  aside  liis  military  afl^airs 
for  near  eighteen  months,  and  betook  himself  entirely  to  ne- 
gotiation, which  afforded  him  the  prospect  of  less  doubtful 
advantages.  —  Rapin. 

Note  27,  p.  19,  col.  1.  —  For  many  were  the  warrior  sons  of 
Roan, 
"Yet  although  the  armie  was  strong  without,  there  lacked 
not  within  botli  bardie  capteins  and  manfull  soldiers,  and  as 
for  people,  they  had  more  than  inough  :  for  as  it  is  written  by 
some  that  had  good  cause  to  know  the  truth,  and  no  occasion 
to  erre  from  the  same,  there  were  in  the  citie  at  the  time  of 
tlie  siege  210,000  persons.  Dailie  were  issues  made  out  of 
the  citie  at  diverse  gates,  sometime  to  the  losse  of  the  one 
partie  and  sometimes  of  the  other,  as  chances  of  warre  in  such 
adventures  happen."  —  Holitished,  566. 

Note  28,  p.  19,  col.  I.  —  Had  made  them  vow  before  Almighty 
Ood. 
*'The  Frenchmen  indeed  preferring  fame  before  worldlie 
riches  and  despising  pleasure  (the  enemy  to  warlike  prowesse), 
Bware  ecli  to  other  never  to  render  or  deliver  the  citie,  while 
they  misht  eitlier  hold  sword  in  hand  or  speare  in  rest." 
—  Hohn^hcdy  5'j6. 


Note  29,  p.  19,  col.  1.  —  Had  viade  a  league  with  Famine. 

"  The  king  of  England  advertised  of  their  hautie  courages, 
determined  to  conquer  them  by  famine  which  would  not  be 
tamed  by  weapon.  Wherefore  he  stopped  all  the  passages, 
both  by  water  and  land,  that  no  vittels  could  be  conveied  to 
the  citie.  He  cast  trenches  round  about  the  walls,  and  set 
them  full  of  stakes,  and  defended  ihem  with  arcliers,  so  that 
there  was  left  neither  waie  for  them  within  to  issue  out,  noi 
for  anie  that  were  abroad  to  enter  in  without  his  license.  — 
The  king's  coosine  germane  and  alie  (the  king  of  Portugale) 
sent  a  great  navie  of  well-appointed  ships  unto  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Seine,  to  stop  that  no  French  vessel  should  enter 
the  river  and  passe  up  the  same,  to  tlie  aid  of  them  wiibiD 
Rouen. 

"  Thus  was  the  faire  citie  of  Rouen  compassed  about  wi'.h 
enemies,  both  by  water  and  land,  liaving  neither  comfort  nur 
aid  of  king,  dolphin,  or  duke."  — HoUnshcd,  566. 

King  Henry  of  England  marched  a  most  powerful  army, 
accompanied  by  a  large  trainof  artillery  and  warlike  stores,  in 
the  month  of  June,  before  the  noble  and  potent  town  of  Rouen, 
to  prevent  the  inhabitants  and  garrison  from  being  supplied 
with  new  corn.  The  van  of  his  army  arrived  there  at  mid- 
night, that  the  garrison  might  not  make  any  sally  against 
them.  The  king  was  lodged  at  the  Carthusian  convent;  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  quartered  before  the  gate  of  St. 
Hilaire  ;  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  the  gale  of  Caen  ;  the  earl  of 
Warwick  at  that  of  Ulartinville  ;  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  earl 
of  Dorset  at  that  of  Beauvais :  in  front  of  the  gate  of  the 
castle  were  the  lord  marshal  and  sir  John  de  Cornwall.  At 
Hie  gate  leading  to  Normandy  were  posted  the  earls  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Salisbury,  Kyme,  and  the  lord  Neville,  son  to  the  earl 
of  Westmoreland.  On  the  hill  fronting  St.  Catherine's  were 
others  of  the  English  barons.  Before  the  English  could  fortify 
their  quarters,  many  sallies  were  made  on  them,  and  several 
severe  skirmishes  passed  on  both  sides.  But  the  English,  so 
soon  as  they  could,  dug  deep  ditches  between  the  town  and 
them,  on  the  top  of  which  tbey  planted  a  thick  hedge  of 
thorns,  so  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be  annoyed  than  by 
cannon  shot  and  arrows.  They  also  built  a  jette  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  about  a  cannon  shot  distant  from  the  town,  to 
which  they  fastened  their  chains,  one  of  them  half  a  foot  under 
the  water,  another  level  with  it,  and  a  third  two  feet  above  the 
stream,  so  that  no  boats  could  bring  provision  to  the  town,  nor 
could  any  escape  from  it  that  way.  They  likewise  dug  deep 
galleries  of  communication  from  one  quarter  to  another,  which 
completely  sheltered  those  in  them  from  cannon  or  other  war- 
like machines.  —  Monstreletj  vol.  v.  p.  40. 

Note  30,  p.  19,  col.  2.  —  Desperate  endurance. 

"  After  he  had  prosecuted  the  siege  of  this  place  for  some 
time,  the  cardinal  Ursino  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  moderate  his  terms,  and  agree  to  an  equi- 
table peace;  but  the  king's  reply  plainly  evinced  his  deter- 
mination of  availing  himself  of  the  present  situation  of  public 
affairs  ;  '  Do  you  not  see,'  said  he,  *  that  God  lias  brought  me 
hither,  as  it  were  by  the  hand?  The  throne  of  France  may 
be  said  to  be  vacant ;  I  have  a  good  title  to  that  crown  ;  the 
whole  kingdom  is  involved  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confu- 
sion ;  few  are  willing,  and  still  fewer  are  able,  to  resist  me. 
Can  I  have  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  interposition  of 
heaven  in  my  favor,  and  that  the  Supremo  Ruler  of  all  things 
has  decreed  that  I  should  ascend  the  throne  of  France  ?  "  — 
Hist,  of  England,  by  Hugh  Clarendon. 

Note  31,  p.  19,  col.  2. —  Conld  we  behold  their  savage  Irish 
Kerns. 

"  With  the  English  sixteen  hundred  Irish  Kernes  were 
enrolled  from  the  prior  of  Kilmainham  ;  able  men,  but  almost 
naked  ;  tlieir  arms  were  targets,  darts,  and  swords  ;  their  horses 
little,  and  bare  no  saddle,  yet  nevertheless  nimble,  on  which 
upon  every  advantage  they  plaied  with  the  French,  in  spoiling 
the  country,  rifeling  the  houses,  and  carrying  away  children 
wi*'»  their  baggage  upon  their  cowes  backs." —  Speed,  p.  638. 

The  king  of  England  had  in  his  army  numbers  of  Irish,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  on  foot,  having  only  a  stocking  and 
shoe  on  one  leg  and  foot,  with  the  other  quite  naked.  Thoy 
had  targets,  short  javelins,  and  a  strange  sort  of  knives.    Those 
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who  were  on  horseback  had  no  saiiiiles,  but  rode  excellenlly 
well  on  small  mountain  horses,  and  were  mounted  on  such 
panniers  aa  are  used  by  the  carriers  of  corn  in  parts  of  France. 
rhey  were,  however,  miserably  accoutred  in  comparison  with 
the  English,  and  without  any  arms  timt  could  much  hurt  the 
French  whenever  they  might  meet  them. 

These  Irish  made  frequent  excursions  during  the  siege  over 
Normandy,  and  did  infinite  mischiefs,  carrying  back  to  their 
camp  large  booties.  Those  on  foot  took  men,  and  even 
cliildren  from  the  cradle,  with  beds  and  furniture,  and  placing 
them  on  cows,  drove  all  these  things  before  them,  for  they 
were  often  met  thus  by  the  French.  —  Monstrelet,  v.  p.  42. 

Note  3-3,  p.  }9^  co\,^.~  Ruffians  lialf-cIoOied,  half-human^  half 
baptized. 

"  In  some  corners  of  Connaught,  the  people  leave  the  right 
armes  of  their  infanta  male  unchristened  (as  they  terme  it),  to 
the  end  that  at  any  time  afterwards  they  might  give  a  more 
deadly  and  ungracious  blow  when  they  strike  j  which  things 
doe  not  only  show  how  palpably  they  are  carried  away  by  tra- 
ditions obscurities,  but  doe  also  intimate  how  full  theii  hearts 
be  of  inveterate  revenge." 

The  book  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  wants  the  title. 
The  title  of  the  second  part  is,  M  Prospect  of  the  most  famous 
Parts  of  the  World.  Printed  for  William  Humble,  m  Pope's 
Head  Place.  1646.  

Note  33,  p.  19,  col.  2.  —  Of  Harfleur^s  wretched  people  driven 
out. 

"  Some  writing  of  this  yeelding  up  of  Harfleur,  doo  in  like 
Bort  make  mention  of  the  distresse  whereto  the  people,  then 
expelled  out  of  their  habitations,  were  driven  ;  insomuch  as 
parents  with  their  children,  yong  maids,  and  old  foike  went 
out  of  the  towne  gates  with  heavie  hurts  (God  wot),  as  put  to 
their  present  shifts  to  seek  them  a  new  abode."  —  Holinshed^ 
550. 

This  act  of  barbarity  was  perpetrated  by  Henry,  that  ho 
might  people  the  town  with  English  inhabitants.  "This 
doth  Anglorum  prielia  report,  saieng  (not  without  good  ground 
1  believe),  as  followelh  : 

Turn  flentes  tenera  cum  prole  parentes 
Virgineusque  chorus  veteres  liqutSre  penates  : 
Turn  populus  cunctus  de  portia  Gallicus  exit 
Moestus,  inarmatus,  vacuus,  miser,  ffger,  inopsque, 
Utque  novas  aedes  quserat  migrare  coaclus: 
Oppidulo  belli  potiuntur  jure  Britanni !  " —  Holinshed. 

There  is  a  way  of  telling  trutn  so  as  to  convey  falsehood. 
After  the  capture  of  Harfleur,  Stowe  says,  "  All  the  soldiers 
and  inhabitants,  both  of  the  towne  and  towers,  were  suffered  to 
goe  freely^  unharmed,  whither  they  would.^^  —  348.  Henry's 
conduct  was  the  same  at  Caen  :  he  "  commanded  all  women 
and  children  to  bee  avoyded  out  of  the  towne,  and  so  the 
towne  was  inhabited  of  new  possessors." —  Stowe. 

Note  34,  p.  19,  col.  ^.  — Knelt  at  the  altar. 

Before  Henry  took  possession  of  Harfleur,  he  went  bare- 
footed to  the  church  to  give  God  thanks.  —  De  Scrres. 

Note  35,  p.  19,  col.  2.  —  In  cold  blood  slaughtered. 

Henry,  not  satisfied  with  the  reduction  of  Caen,  put  several 
of  the  inhabitants  to  death,  who  had  signalized  their  valor  in 
the  defence  of  their  liberty.  —  H.  Clarendon. 

Note  36,  p.  19,  col.  9.  —  He  groaned  and  cursed  in  bittejTiess  of 
heart. 
After  the  capture  of  the  city  "  Luca  Italico,  the  vicar 
generall  of  the  archbishoprike  of  Rouen,  for  denouncing  the 
king  accursed,  was  delivered  to  him  and  deteined  in  prison  till 
he  died."  —  Holinshed.   Titos  Livius. 


Note  37.  p.  20,  col.  1  — Drive  back  tjte  miserable  multitude, 

*'  A  great  number  of  poore  aillie  creatures  were  put  out  of 

the  gates,   which  were   by  the   Englishmen   that  kept  the 

trenches  beaten  and  driven  back  again   to  the  same  gates, 
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which  they  found  closed  and  shut  against  them,  and  so  they 
laie  betweene  the  wals  of  the  citie  and  the  trenches  of  tlie 
enemiea,  still  crieing  for  help  and  releefe,  for  lack  whereof 
great  numbers  of  them  dailie  died." —  Holinshed. 


Note  38,  p.  20,  col.  1.  —  ^nd  when  we  sait  the  herald  to  ini/ilore 
His  mercy. 

At  this  period,  a  priest  of  a  tolerable  age,  and  of  clear  un- 
derstanding, was  deputed,  by  those  besieged  in  Rouen,  to  the 
king  of  France  and  his  council.  On  his  arrival  at  Puns,  he 
caused  to  be  explained,  by  an  Augustin  doctor,  named  Eust,ice 
de  la  Paville,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  the 
miserable  situation  of  the  besieged.  He  took  for  his  text. 
^^  Domine,  (jtiidfacicMUsl '' and  harangued  upon  it  very  ably 
and  eloquently.  When  ho  had  finished,  the  priest  addressed 
the  king,  saying,  "  Most  excellent  prince  and  lord,  I  am  en- 
joined by  the  inhabitants  of  Ronen  to  make  loud  complaints 
against  you,  and  against  you  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  govern 
the  king,  for  the  oppressions  they  suffer  from  the  English. 
They  make  known  to  you  by  me,  that  if,  from  want  of  being 
succored  by  you,  they  are  forced  to  become  subjects  to  the 
king  of  England,  you  will  not  have  in  all  the  world  more  bitter 
enemies;  and  if  they  can,  they  will  destroy  you  and  your 
whole  congregation."  With  these  or  with  similar  words  did 
this  priest  address  the  king  and  his  council.  After  he  had 
been  well  received  and  entertained,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
had  promised  to  provide  succors  for  the  town  of  Rouen  as 
speedily  as  possible,  he  returned  the  best  way  he  could  to  carry 
this  news  to  the  besieged.  —  Monstrelet,  vol.  v.  p.  54. 

One  of  the  deputed  cillzena,  "showing  himself  more  rash 
than  wise,  more  arrogant  than  learned,  took  upon  him  to  show 
wherein  the  glorie  of  victorie  consisted  ;  advising  the  king  not 
to  show  his  manhood  in  famishing  a  multitude  of  poore  simple 
and  innocent  people,  but  rather  suffer  such  miserable  wretches 
as  laie  betwixt  the  walls  of  the  citie  and  the  trenches  of  his 
siege,  to  passe  through  the  camp,  that  theie  might  get  their 
living  in  other  places  ;  then  if  he  durst  nianfullie  assault  the 
place,  and  by  force  subdue  it,  he  should  win  both  worldlie 
fame,  and  merit  great  meed  from  the  hands  of  Almightie  God, 
for  having  compassion  of  the  poore,  needie,  and  indigent 
people.  When  this  orator  had  said,  the  king  with  a  fierce 
countenance  and  bold  spirit,  reproved  them  for  their  malapert 
presumption,  in  that  they  should  seeme  to  go  about  to  teach 
him  what  belonged  to  the  dutie  of  a  conqueror,  and  therefore 
since  it  appeared  that  the  same  was  unknown  to  them,  he 
declared  that  the  goddesse  of  battell  called  Bcllona  had  three 
handmaidens,  ever  of  necessitie  attending  upon  her,  as  Blood, 
Fire,  and  Famine,  and  whereas  it  laie  in  his  choice  to  use 
them  all  three,  he  had  appointed  onelie  the  meekest  maid  of 
those  three  damsels  to  punish  them  of  that  citie  till  they  were 
brought  to  reason.  This  answer  put  the  French  ambassador 
in  a  great  studie,  musing  much  at  his  excellent  wit  and  hawti- 
nesse  of  courage."  —  Holinshed. 

While  the  court  resided  at  Beauvais,  four  gentlemen  and 
four  citizens  of  Rouen  were  sent  to  liiy  before  the  king  and 
council  their  miserable  slate  :  they  told  them  that  thousands 
of  persons  were  already  dead  with  hunger,  within  their  town  j 
and  that  from  the  beginning  of  October,  they  had  been  forced 
to  live  on  horses,  dogs,  cats,  mice,  and  rats,  and  other  things 
unfit  for  human  creatures.  They  had  nevertheless  driven  full 
twelve  thousand  poor  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  out 
of  the  place,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  perished  wretch- 
edly in  the  ditches  of  the  town.  That  it  had  been  frequently 
necessary  to  draw  up  in  baskets  new-born  children  from 
mothers  who  had  been  brought  to  bed  in  these  ditches,  to 
have  them  baptized,  and  they  were  afterwards  returned  to 
their  mothers  ;  many,  however,  had  perished  without  christen- 
ing—  all  which  things  were  grievous  and  pitiful  to  be  related. 
They  then  added,  "To  you  our  lord  and  king,  and  to  you 
noble  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Rouen  have 
before  made  known  their  distress  :  they  now  again  inform  you 
how  much  they  are  suffering  for  you,  to  which  you  have  not 
yet  provided  any  remedy  according  to  your  promises.  We 
are  sent  to  you  for  the  last  time,  to  announce  to  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  besieged,  that  if  within  a  few  days  they  are  not 
relieved,  they  shall  surrender  themselves  and  their  town  to 
the  English  king,  and  thenceforward  renounce  all  allegiance, 
faith,  and  service,  which  they  have  sworn  to  you."    The  king. 
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'uke,  and  council,  courteously  rcplieil,  that  the  king's  forces 
vere  not  as  yet  adequate  to  raise  the  siege,  which  they  were 
sceedingly  sorry  for;  but,  with  God's  pleasure,  they  should 
ery  soon  be  relieved.  The  deputies  asked  by  what  time; 
ihe  duke  answered,  before  the  fourth  day  after  Christmas. 
They  then  returned  to  tlieir  town  with  difficulty,  from  the 
great  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  besiegers,  and  related  all 
that  had  passed. 

The  besieged  now  suffered  the  greatest  distress  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  recount  the  miseries  of  the  common  people  from 
famine  :  it  was  afterward  known  that  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
Bitnd  had  perished  of  hunger.  Some,  when  they  saw  meat 
carried  through  the  street,  in  despair,  ran  to  seize  it,  and  so 
doing,  allowed  themselves  to  be  severely  beaten,  and  even 
wounded.  During  the  space  of  three  months  no  provisions 
were  seen  in  the  markets,  but  every  thing  was  sold  secretly  ; 
and  what  before  the  siege  was  worth  a  farthing,  was  sold  for 
t«wenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  ;  but  tliose  prices  were  too  high 
for  the  common  people,  and  hence  the  great  mortality  I  have 
mentioned.  —  Monstrdet,  vol.  v.  p.  61. 

Note  jy,  p.  20,  col.  1.  —  ji  cry  of  frenzy  big  anguish. 

The  names  of  our  Edwards  and  Henries  arc  usually  cited 
together,  but  it  is  disgracing  the  Black  Prince  and  his  father 
to  mention  them  with  Henry  of  Monmouth.  He  was  a  hard- 
hearted man.  We  have  seen  what  was  his  conduct  to  the 
famished  fugitives  from  Ronn.  The  same  circumstance  oc- 
curred at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  the  difference  between  the 
monarchs  cannot  be  better  e.\empiified  than  in  the  difference 
of  their  conduct  upon  the  same  occasion.  *'  When  sir  John 
de  Vienne  perceived  that  king  Edward  intended  to  lie  long 
there,  he  thought  to  rid  the  town  of  as  many  useless  mouths 
as  he  could  ;  and  so  on  a  Wednesday,  being  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  forced  out  of  the  town  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred of  the  poorest  and  least  necessary  people,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  shut  the  gates  upon  tliem  :  who 
bemg  demanded,  wheretbre  they  came  out  of  the  town,  an- 
swered with  great  lamentation,  that  it  was  because  they  had 
notliing  to  live  on.  Then  king  Edward,  who  was  so  fierce  in 
battle,  showed  a  truly  royal  disposition  by  considering  the  sad 
condition  of  these  forlorn  wretches  ;  for  he  not  only  would 
not  force  them  back  again  into  the  town,  whereby  they  might 
help  to  consume  the  victuals,  but  he  gave  them  all  a  dinner 
and  two  pence  a-picce,  and  leave  to  pass  through  the  army 
without  the  least  molestation:  whereby  he  so  wrouglit  upon 
the  hearts  of  these  poor  creatures,  that  many  of  them  prayed 
to  God  for  hia  prosperity."  —  Joshua  Bar/ies, 

Note  40,  p.  20,  col.  1.  —  JVur  when  the  traitor  yielded  iip  our 
town. 
Roan  was  betrayed  by  its  Burgundian  governor  Bouthellier. 
During  the  aiege  fifty  thousand  men  perished  through  fatigue, 
want,  and  the  use  of  unwholesome  provisions. 

Note  41,  p.  20,  coJ.  I.  —  The  gallant  Blanchard  died. 

Roy  d''AngUterre  fist  coupper  la  teste  d  Allain  Blanchart 
aippitaine  du  commun. — Monstrelet,  ff.  cxcvii. 

Note  42,  p.  20,  col.  i  —  There  where  tJie  wicked  cease. 
There  the  wicked  ceaw  iom  troubling ;  and  the  weary  be 
at  rest.  —  Job,  iii.  17. 

Note  43,  p.  20,  col.  2.  —  A  pompous  shade 

Cent  drapcaux  funebres 
Etaloient  en  plein  jour  de  pompeuses  tenibres. 

Le  MoTpie.     St.  Louis.  Liv.  xvi. 

Note  44,  p.  20,  col.  2.  —  Ja  the  mid^day  sun  a  dim  and  gloomy 
light. 

"When  all  things  necessary  were  prepared  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  dead  king  into  England,  his  body  was  laid  in  a 
chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  four  great  horses;  and  above 
the  dead  corpse,  they  laid  a  figure  made  of  boiled  hides,  or 
leather,  representing  his  person,  as  near  to  the  semblance  of 


him  as  could  be  devised,  painted  curiously  to  the  similitude 
of  a  living  creature  ;  upon  whose  head  was  set  an  imperial 
diademo  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  on  his  body  a  purple 
robe  furred  with  ermine,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  scep- 
tre royal,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  ball  of  gold,  with  a  cross 
fixed  tliereon.  And  in  this  manner  adorned,  was  this  figure 
laid  in  a  bed  in  the  said  chariot,  with  his  visage  uncovered 
towards  the  heaven  :  and  the  coverture  of  his  bed  was  red 
silke  beaten  with  gold  j  and  besides  that,  when  the  body 
should  passe  through  any  good  towne,  a  canopy  of  marvellous 
great  value  was  borne  over  the  chariot  by  men  of  great  wor- 
ship. In  this  manner,  accompanied  of  the  king  of  Scots  and 
of  all  princes,  lords,  and  knights  of  his  house,  he  was  brought 
from  Roane  to  Ahville,  where  the  corpse  was  set  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Ulfrane.  From  Ahville  he  was  brought  to  Hedin 
and  from  thence  to  Monstrueil,  so  to  Bulloigne,  and  so  to 
Calice.  In  all  this  journey  were  many  men  about  the  chariot 
clothed  all  in  white,  which  bare  in  their  hands  torches  burning: 
after  whome  followed  all  the  household  servants  in  blackc, 
and  after  them  came  the  princes,  lords,  and  estates  of  the 
king's  blood,  adorned  in  vestures  of  mourning  ;  and  after  ail 
this,  from  the  said  corpse  the  distance  of  two  English  myl^s, 
followed  the  queene  of  England  right  honorably  accompanyed 
In  this  manner  they  entered  Calice." —  Stoice. 

At  about  a  league  distant  followed  the  queen,  with  a  numer- 
ous attendance.  From  Calais  they  embarked  for  Dover,  and 
passing  through  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  arrived  at  London 
on  Martinmas-day. 

When  the  funeral  approached  London,  fifteen  bishops 
dressed  in  pontificalibus,  several  mitred  abbots  and  church- 
men, willi  a  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  came  out  to 
meet  it.  The  churchmen  chanted  the  service  for  the  dead 
as  it  passed  over  London-bridge,  through  Lombard-street,  to 
St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Near  the  car  were  the  relations  of  the 
late  king,  uttering  loud  lamentations.  On  the  collar  of  the 
first  hor.-io  that  drew  the  car  were  emblazoned  the  ancient 
arms  of  England  ;  on  that  of  the  second,  the  arms  of  France 
and  England  quartered  the  same  as  he  bore  during  his  life- 
time ;  on  that  of  the  third,  the  arms  of  France  simply;  on 
that  of  the  fourth  horse  were  painted  the  arms  of  the  noble 
king  Arthur,  whom  no  one  could  conquer:  they  were  three 
crowns  or,  on  a  shield  azure. 

When  the  funeral  service  had  been  royally  performed  in  the 
cathedral,  the  body  was  carried  to  be  interred  at  Westminster 
abbey  with  his  ancestors.  At  this  funeral,  and  in  regard  to 
every  thing  concerning  it,  greater  pomp  and  expense  were 
made  than  had  been  done  for  two  hundred  years  at  the  inter- 
ment of  any  king  of  England  ;  and  even  now  as  much  honor 
and  reverence  is  daily  paid  to  his  tomb,  as  if  il  were  certain 
he  was  a  saint  in  Paradise. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  king  Henry  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
for  when  he  died  he  was  but  forty  years  old.  He  was  very 
wise  and  able  in  every  business  he  undertook,  and  of  a  deter- 
mined character.  During  the  seven  or  eight  years  he  ruled  in 
France,  he  made  greater  conquests  than  any  ol'  his  predecessors 
had  done  :  it  is  true  he  was  so  feared  by  his  princes  and 
captains,  that  none  dared  to  disobey  his  orders,  however  nearly 
related  to  him,  more  especially  his  English  subjects.  In  this 
state  of  obedience  were  his  subjects  of  France  and  England 
in  general ;  and  the  principal  cause  was,  that  if  any  person 
transgressed  his  ordinances,  he  had  him  instanlty  punished 
without  favor  or  mercy. — Moiistrclct,  vol.  v.  p.  37,i. 

A  noble  knight  of  Picardy  used  a  joking  expression  to  his 
herald  respecting  king  Henry,  whicii  was  allerwa'ds  often 
repeated.  Sir  Sarrasin  d'  Arly,  uncle  to  the  Viilaine  of  Amiens, 
who  might  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  resided  in  the  castle 
of  Achere,  which  he  had  with  his  wife,  sister  to  the  lord 
d'Offemont,  near  to  Pas  in  Artois.  He  was  laid  up  with  the 
gout,  but  very  eager  in  his  inquiries  after  news  of  what  was 
Toinf  on.  One  day  his  poursuivant,  named  Haurcnas,  of  the 
same  age  as  himself,  and  who  had  long  served  him,  returned 
from  making  the  usual  inquiries;  and  on  sir  Sarrasin  ques- 
tioning him  and  asking  him  if  he  had  heard  any  particulars  of 
the  death  of  the  king  of  England,  he  said  that  he  had,  and 
had  even  seen  his  corpse  at  Abbeville,  in  the  church  of  St, 
Ulfran  ;  and  then  related  how  he  was  attired,  nearly  as  has 
been  before  described.  The  knight  then  asked  him  on  his 
faith  if  he  had  diligently  observed  him.^  On  his  answering 
that  he  had,  "  Now,  on  thy  oath,  tell  me,"  added  sir  Sarrusin, 
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*' if  he  had  his  boots  on?"  "No,  my  lord,  by  my  fuitli  lifi 
httd  not."  The  knight  then  cried  out,  '*  Haurenas,  my  good 
friend,  nevfir  believe  me  if  he  has  not  left  them  in  France  1 " 
This  expression  set  the  company  a  laughing,  and  tlicn  tliey 
talked  of  other  matters.  —  JUojistrdet,  vol.  v.  p.  377. 

Note   45,  p.  20,  col.  9.  —  Their  dangerous  way. 

The  governor  of  Vaucouleur  appointed  deux  gent Ualioiniitcs  to 
conduct  tiie  Maid  to  Chinon.  *'  lis  eurent  peine  d  se  charger 
de  cette  c&mmission,  d  cause  qu'iX  faUoit  passer  aa.  travers  da 
pays  enneini  i  mais  elle  leur  dit  avec  fermetc  qv.'*ils  ne  craigiiis- 
sent  rien,  ct  que  sureinent  eux  et  elle  arriveroient  aupr^  du  roi, 
sans  qu'it  leur  arric&t  rien  de  fhclievx. 

Its  patirenty  passerent  par  I'  Auzerrois  sans  obstacle  qtioique 
les  Anglois  en  f assent  les  mattreSy  traversdrejd  plusieurs  riviires 
d  la  nage,  entrercnt  dans  les  pays  de  la  domination  du  roi,  oxL  les 
parties  ennemies  couroient  de  tons  c8les^  sans  en  rcncontrer 
aucune ;  arriv^rent  kcureusement  d  Chinon  tui  le  Roi  ctuit^  et 
tui  donncrent  a>!is  deleur  arrivce  et  du.  sujet  qui  les  amenoit. 
Tout  lemondefut  eztrSmemeatsurpris  d^un  si  long  voyage /ait 
arte  tant  de  bonheur."  —  P.  Daniel 

Note  46,  p.  20,  col.  2.  —  Tlie  autumnal  rains  Itad  beaten  to  the 
earth. 

"  JiTU  QallidL  perturbatiusy  jiU  spoliatius^  nU  egentiiis  esset ; 
std  neque  cum  viilite  mcUus  agebaturj  qui  tametsi  gaudebat 
prceddf  interim  tamen  trucidebatur  passim,  dum  uterque  rex 
civitates  sutsfaclionis  principes  in^de  retinerc  studeret.  Igitur 
jam  Ciedium  satietas  utrumquc  populum  ceperat,  jamque  tot  damna 
utrinque  Ulata  cratU,  ut  quisque  generatim  se  oppressum,  lacera- 
tum,  perditum  ingemisccret,  doloreque  summo  angeretur,  dis~ 
rumpereturf  cruciaretur,  ac  per  id  animi  quamvis  obstinatissijni 
ad  pacem  inclinarentur.  Simul  urgebat  ad  hoc  rerum  omnium 
inupia ;  passim  enim  agri  devastati  inculti  manebant,  cum  pne- 
sertim  homines  pro  vit^  tuendd,  nan  arva  colore  sed  bello  scrvire 
necessario  cogereiUur.  Ita  tot  urgentibus  malisy  neuter  a  pace 
aihorrebat,  sed  alter  ab  altera  earn  aut  petere,  vel  admittere  turpe 
putabat.'^  —  Pulyd^rre  Virgil. 

The  effect  of  this  contest  upon  England  was  scarcely  less 
ruinous.  "  In  the  la^t  year  of  the  victorious  Henry  V.  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  lefl  in  England  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  civil  government. 

"But  if  the  victories  of  Henry  were  so  fatal  to  the  popula- 
tion of  liis  country,  the  defeats  and  disasters  of  the  succeeding 
reign  were  still  more  destructive.  In  the  25lh  year  of  this 
war,  the  instructions  given  to  the  cardinal  of  Winchester  and 
other  plenipotentiaries  ajipointed  to  treat  about  a  peace, 
authorise  them  to  represent  to  those  of  France  "  that  there 
haan  been  moo  men  slayne  in  these  wars  for  the  title  and 
claime  of  the  coroune  of  France,  of  oon  nacion  and  other, 
than  been  at  this  daye  in  both  landys,  and  so  much  christiene 
biode  shed,  that  it  is  to  grete  a  sorow  and  an  onour  to  think 
or  here  it."  —  Henry.     Rymer^s  Ftedera. 

Note  47,  p.  20,  col.  2.  —  Fastolffe^s  better  fate  prevail^. 

DuQoLs  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Herrings,  or  Kouvrai 
Saint-Denya.  

N "  TE  48,  p.  21,  col.  1 .  —  To  die  far  him  whom  I  have  lived  to 
serve. 
Tanneguy  du  Ch^tel  had  saved  the  life  of  Charles  when 
J  aris  was  seized  by  the  Burgundians.  Lisle  Adam,  a  man 
Tioted  for  ferocity  even  in  that  age,  was  admitted  at  midnight 
into  the  city  with  eight  hundred  horse.  The  partisans  of 
Burgundy  were  under  arms  to  assist  them,  and  a  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  Armagnacs  ensued.  Du  Chattel,  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bastile,  being  unable  to  restrain  the  tumult,  ran 
to  the  Louvre,  and  carried  away  the  Dauphin  in  his  shirt,  in 
order  to  secure  him  in  his  fortress.  —  Rapin. 

Note  49,  p.  21,  col.  1. —  To  reach  the  o"* crhan gin g  fruit. 

High  favors  like  as  fig-treea  are 
That  grow  upon  the  sides  of  rocks,  where  they 
Who  reach  iheir  fruit  adventure  must  so  far 
Aa  to  hazard  their  deep  downfall.  —  Daniel. 


Note  50,  p.  21,  col.  1.  —  A  banished  man ,  Dunvis ! 

De  Serrea  says,  *'  The  king  was  wonderfully  discontented 
for  the  departure  of  Tanneguy  de  Chastel,  whom  he  called 
father ;  a  man  beloved,  and  of  amiable  conditions.  But  there 
was  no  remedy.  He  had  given  the  chief  stroke  to  John  Bur- 
gongne.  So  likewise  he  protested  without  any  difficulty,  to 
retire  himself  whithersoever  his  master  should  command 
him."  

Note  51,  p.  21,  col.  1.  — .  .  .  .  Richemont,  who  down  the  LoirB 
Sends  the  black  carcass  of  his  strangled  foe 

Richemont  caused  De  Giac  to  be  strangled  in  his  bed,  and 
thrown  into  the  Loire,  to  punish  the  negligence  that  had  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  defeated  by  an  inferior  force  at  Avranchea. 
The  constable  had  laid  siege  to  St.  James  de  Beuvron,  a  place 
strongly  garrisoned  by  the  English.  He  had  been  promised  a 
convoy  of  money,  which  De  Giac,  wlio  had  the  management 
of  the  treasury,  purposely  detained  to  mortify  the  constable. 
Richemont  openly  accused  the  treasurer,  and  revenged  him- 
self thus  violently.  After  this,  he  boldly  declared  that  he 
would  serve  in  the  same  manner  any  person  whatsoever  that 
should  endeavor  to  engross  the  king's  favor.  The  Camus  of 
Beaulieu  accepted  De  Giac's  place,  and  was  by  the  consta- 
ble's means  assassinated  in  the  king's  oresence. 


Note  52,  p.  21,  col.  1.  —  JVhose  death  my  arm  avenged. 
"  The  duke  of  Orleans  was,  on  a  Wednesday,  the  feast-day 
of  pope  St.  Clement,  assassinated  in  Paris,  about  sever 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  his  return  from  dinner.  The  mur- 
der was  committed  by  about  eighteen  men,  who  had  lodged 
at  an  hotel  having  for  sign  the  image  of  our  Lady,  near  the 
Porte  Barbette,  and  who,  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  liad 
for  several  days  intended  this  assassination. 

On  the  Wednesday  before  mentioned,  they  sent  one  named 
Seas  de  Courteheuze,  valet  de  chambre  to  the  king,  and  one 
of  their  accomplices,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  gone  to 
visit  the  queen  of  France  at  an  hotel  which  she  had  lately 
purchased  from  Montagu,  grand  master  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, situated  very  near  the  Porte  Barbette.  She  had  lain  in 
there  of  a  child,  which  had  died  shortly  after  its  birth,  anc 
had  not  then  accomplished  the  days  of  her  purification. 

Seas,  on  his  seeing  the  duke,  said,  by  way  of  deceiving  him, 
"  My  lord,  the  king  sends  for  you,  and  you  must  instantly 
hasten  to  him,  for  he  has  business  of  great  importance  to  you 
and  him,  which  he  must  communicate  to  you."  The  duke,  on 
hearing  this  messag"^,  was  eager  to  obey  the  king's  orders 
although  the  monarch  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  imme- 
diately mounted  his  mule,  atte^dt^d  by  two  esquires  on  one 
horse,  and  four  or  five  valetb  on  foot,  who  followed  behind 
bearing  torches ;  but  his  other  attendants  made  no  haste  to 
follow  him.  He  had  made  this  visit  in  a  private  manner,  not- 
withstanding at  this  time  he  had  within  the  city  of  Paris 
six  hundred  knights  and  esquires  of  his  retinue,  and  at  his 
expense. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Porte  Barbette,  the  eighteen  men,  alt 
well  and  secretly  armed,  were  waiting  for  him,  and  were  lying 
in  ambush  under  shelter  of  a  penthouse.  The  night  was 
pretty  dark,  and  as  they  sallied  out  against  liim,  one  cried  out, 
"  Put  him  to  death  I  "  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  on  the  wrist 
with  his  battle-axe  as  severed  it  from  his  arm. 

The  duko,  astonished  at  lliis  attack,  cried  out,  "  1  am  the 
duke  of  Orleans  !  "  when  the  assassins  continuing  their  blows, 
answered,  "  You  are  the  person  we  were  locking  for."  So 
many  rushed  on  him  that  he  was  struck  off  his  mule,  and  his 
scull  was  split  that  his  brains  were  dashed  on  the  pavement. 
They  turned  him  over  and  over,  and  massacred  him  that  he 
was  very  soon  completely  dead.  A  young  esquire,  a  German 
by  birth,  who  had  been  his  page,  was  murdered  with  him  : 
seeing  his  master  struck  to  the  ground,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  body  to  protect  him,  but  in  vain,  and  he  suffered  for  his 
generous  courage.  The  horse  which  carried  the  two  esquires 
that  preceded  the  duko,  seeing  so  many  armed  men  advance, 
began  to  snort,  and  when  he  passed  them  set  out  on  a  gallop, 
so  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  checked. 

When  the  esquires  had  stopped  their  horse,  they  saw  their 
lord's  mule  following  them  full  gallop:  having  caught  him, 
they  fancied  the  duke  most  have  fallen,  and  were  bringing  it 
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back  by  the  bridle  ;  but  on  tiieir  arrival  where  their  lord  lay, 
they  were  menaced  by  the  assassins,  that  if  they  did  not  in- 
Btantly  depart  they  should  sliare  his  late.  Seeing  their  lord 
had  been  thus  basely  murdered,  they  hastened  to  the  hotel  of 
the  queen,  crying  out,  Murder!  Those  who  had  killed  the 
duke,  in  their  turn,  bawled  out,  Fire  !  and  they  had  arranged 
their  plan  that  while  some  w  c-e  assagainating  the  duke, 
others  were  to  set  fire  to  their  Wgings.  Some  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  the  rest  on  foot  made  off  as  they  could,  throw- 
ing behind  them  broken  glass  and  sharp  points  of  iron  to 
prevent  their  being  pursued. 

Report  said  that  many  of  them  went  the  back  way  to  the 
hotel  d'Artois,  to  their  master  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
commanded  them  to  do  tliis  deed,  as  lie  afterwards  publicly 
confessed,  tu  inform  him  of  the  success  of  their  murder ;  when 
instantly  afterward  they  withdrew  to  places  of  safety. 

The  chief  of  these  assassins,  and  the  conductor  of  the  busi- 
ness, was  one  called  Rollet  d'Auctonville,  a  Norman,  whom 
the  duke  of  Orleans  had  a  little  bpforo  deprived  of  liis  office 
of  commissioner  of  taxes,  which  the  king  liad  given  to  him  at 
the  request  of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy :  from  that  time  the 
said  Rollet  had  been  considering  how  lie  could  revenge  him- 
self on  the  duke  of  Orleans.  His  other  accomi)lices  were 
William  Courteheuze  and  Seas  Courteheuze,  before  men- 
tioned, from  the  country  of  Guines,  Jolui  de  la  Motte,  and 
others,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen. 

Within  half  an  hour  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
hearing  of  this  horrid  murder,  made  loud  complaints,  and 
witli  great  crowds  of  nobles  and  others  hastened  to  the  fatal 
spot,  where  they  found  him  lying  dead  in  the  street.  His 
knights  and  esquires,  and  in  general  all  bis  dependants,  made 
grievous  lamentations,  seeing  him  thus  wounded  and  dis- 
figured. With  many  groans  they  raised  the  body  and  carried 
it  to  the  hotel  of  the  lord  de  Rieux,  marshal  of  France,  which 
was  hard  by ;  and  shortly  afterward  the  body  was  covered 
with  a  white  pall,  and  conveyed  most  honorably  to  the 
Guillemins,  where  it  lay,  as  being  the  nearest  church  to  where 
the  murder  had  been  committed. 

Soon  afterward  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  many  other  princes, 
kniglits  and  esquires,  having  heard  of  this  foul  murder  of  the 
only  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  came  with  many  tears  to 
visit  the  body.  It  was  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  the 
monks  of  the  church,  with  all  the  late  duke's  household, 
watched  it  all  night,  saying  prayers,  and  singing  psalms  over 
it.  On  the  morrow  his  servants  found  the  hand  which  had 
been  cut  off,  and  collected  much  of  the  brains  that  had  been 
scattered  over  the  street,  all  of  which  were  enclosed  in  a 
leaden  case  and  placed  by  the  coffin. 

The  whole  of  the  princes  who  were  at  Paris,  except  the 
king  and  his  children,  namely,  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes 
of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  the  marquis  du  Pont,  the 
counts  de  Nevers,  de  Clermont,  de  Vendome,  de  St.  Pol,  de 
Dammartin,  the  constable  of  France,  and  several  others, 
having  assembled  with  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  nobles, 
and  a  multitude  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to 
the  church  of  the  Guillemins.  Then  the  principal  officers  of 
the  late  duke's  household  took  the  body  and  bore  it  out  of  the 
church,  with  a  groat  number  of  lighted  torches  carried  by  the 
esquires  of  the  defunct.  On  each  side  of  the  body  were 
due  order,  uttering  groans  and  shedding  tears,  the  king  of 
Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  each 
holding  a  corner  of  the  pall.  After  the  body  followed  the 
other  princes,  the  clergy  and  barons,  according  to  their  ranks, 
recommending  his  soul  to  his  Creator;  and  thus  they  pro- 
ceeded with  it  to  the  church  of  the  Celestines.  When  a  most 
solemn  service  had  been  performed,  the  body  was  interred  in 
a  beautiful  chapel  he  himself  had  founded  and  built.  After 
the  service  all  the  princes,  and  others  who  had  attended  it, 
returned  to  their  homes. — Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

Note  53,  p.  21,  col.  1. 


■  ff'iirn  the  Bur^undian  faction  filled 
thy  streets 
With  carnage. 
About  four  o'clock  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  the  populace 
of  Paris  rose  to  the  amount  of  about  sixty  thousand,  fearing 
(as  they  said)  that  the  prisoners  would  be  set  at  liberty,  al- 
though the  new  provost  of  Paris  and  other  lords  assured  them 
to  the  contrary.  They  were  armed  with  old  mallets,  hatchets, 


staves,  and  other  disorderly  weapons,  and  paraded  through  the 
streets  shouting,  *'  Long  live  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy 1  "  toward  the  different  prisons  in  Paris,  namely,  the 
Palace,  St.  Magloire,  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  the  Chatelet, 
the  Temple,  and  to  other  places  wherein  any  prisoners  were 
confined.  They  forced  open  all  their  doors,  and  killed  Chepier 
and  Chepiere,  with  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  to  the  amount 
of  sixteen  hundred  or  thereabouts,  the  principal  of  wliom 
were  the  count  de  Armagnac,  constable  of  France,  master 
I'.enry  de  Marie,  chancellor  to  the  king,  the  bishops  of  Cou- 
tances,  of  Bayeux,  of  Evrem  af  Senlis,  of  Saintes,  the  count 
de  Grand-Pre,  Raymonnet  de  la  Guerre,  the  ahbot  de  St. 
Coniile  de  Compiegne,  sir  Hector  de  Chartres,  sir  Enguerrand 
de  Marcoignet,  Chariot  Poupart,  master  of  the  king's  ward- 
robe, the  members  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  of  the  treasury, 
and  in  general  all  they  could  find:  among  the  number  were 
several  even  of  the  Burgundian  party  confined  for  debt. 

In  this  massacre  several  women  were  killed,  and  left  on  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  put  to  death.  This  cruel  butchery 
lasted  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 
Those  confined  in  the  grand  Chatelet,  having  arms,  defended 
themselves  valiantly,  and  slew  many  of  the  populace  ;  but  on 
the  morrow  by  means  of  fire  and  smoke  they  were  conquered, 
and  the  mob  made  many  of  them  leap  from  the  battlements  of 
the  towers,  when  they  were  received  on  tlie  points  of  the 
spears  of  those  in  the  streets,  and  cruelly  mangled.  At  this 
dreadful  business  were  present  the  new  provost  of  Paris,  sir 
John  de  Luxembourg,  the  lord  de  Fosseaux,  the  lord  de 
I'IsIe-Adam,  tlie  vidame  of  Amiens,  the  lord  de  ChevreusR, 
the  lord  de  Chasteilus,  the  lord  de  Cohen,  sir  James  de  Har- 
court,  sir  Emond  do  Lombers,  the  lord  d'Auxois,  and  others, 
to  the  amount  of  upward  of  a  thousand  combatants,  armed 
and  on  horseback,  ready  to  defend  the  murderers  sliould  there 
be  any  necessity.  Many  were  shocked  and  astonislied  at  such 
cruel  conduct;  but  tliey  dared  not  say  any  thing  except. 
"  Well,  my  boys  I  "  The  bodies  of  the  constable,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  of  Raymonnet  de  la  Guerre  were  stripped  naked^ 
tied  together  with  a  cord,  and  dragged  for  three  days  by  the 
blackguards  of  Paris  through  the  streets;  the  body  of  the 
constable  had  the  breadth  of  two  fingers  of  his  skin  cut  off 
crosswise,  like  to  a  bend  in  heraldry,  byway  of  derision : 
and  they  were  thus  publicly  exposed  quite  naked  to  the  eight 
of  all ;  on  the  fourth  day  they  were  dragged  out  of  Paris 
on  a  hurd"?  and  buried  with  the  others  in  a  ditch  called  la 
Louviere. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  lords  afler  this  took  moch  pains 
to  pacify  the  populpce,  and  remonstrated  with  them,  that  they 
ought  to  allow  the  kind's  justice  to  take  its  regular  course 
against  offenders,  they  w"uld  not  desist,  but  went  in  great 
crowds  to  the  houses  of  such  as  had  favored  the  Armagnacs, 
or  of  those  whom  they  disliked,  and  killed  them  without 
mercy,  carrying  away  all  tliey  could  find.  In  these  times  it 
was  enough  if  one  man  bated  another  at  Paris,  of  whatever 
rank  he  might  be,  Burgundian  or  not,  to  say,  "There  goes  an 
Armagnac,"  and  be  was  instantly  put  to  death  without  further 
inquiry  being  made. — Moiistrelet,  vol.  v.  p.  20. 

To  add  to  the  tribulations  of  these  times  the  Parisians  again 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  as  they  had  before  done,  and  went 
to  all  the  prisons  in  Paris,  broke  into  them,  and  put  to  death 
full  three  hundred  prisoners,  many  of  whom  had  been  con- 
fined there  since  the  last  butchery.  In  the  number  of  those 
murdered  were  sir  James  de  RIommor,  and  sir  Louis  de 
Corail,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  with  many  nobles  and 
churchmen.  They  then  went  to  the  lower  court  of  the  bas- 
tille of  St.  Anthony,  and  demanded  that  six  prisoners,  whom 
they  named,  should  be  given  up  to  them,  or  they  would  attack 
the  place:  in  fact,  they  began  to  pull  down  the  wall  of  the 
gate,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  lodged  near  thr  bas- 
tille, vexed  to  the  heart  at  such  proceedings,  to  avoid  worse, 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  delivered  to  them,  if  any  of  their 
leaders  would  promise  that  they  should  be  conducted  to  the 
Chatelet  prison,  and  suffered  to  be  punislied  according  to  their 
deserts  by  the  king's  court  of  justice.  Upon  this  they  all 
departed,  and  hy  way  of  glossing  over  their  promise,  they  led 
the  prisoners  near  to  the  Chatelet,  when  they  put  them  to 
death,  and  stripped  them  naked.  They  then  divided  into 
several  large  companies  and  paraded  the  streets  of  Paris,  en- 
tering the  houses  of  many  who  had  been  Armagnacs,  plun- 
dering and  murdering  all  without  mercy.     In  like  manner  aa 
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oefore,  when  they  met  any  person  they  disliked  he  was  slain 
instantly ;  and  their  principal  leader  was  Cappeluche,  the 
Jtangman  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  alarmed  at  these  insurrections,  sent 
for  some  of  tlio  chief  citizens,  with  whom  he  lemonstrated  on 
the  consequences  these  disturbances  niiglit  have.  The  citi- 
zens excused  themselves  from  being  any  way  concerned,  and 
said  they  were  much  grieved  to  witness  tliem :  tliey  added, 
they  were  all  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  had  thus  risen  to  pillage 
the  more  wealthy;  and  they  reriuired  the  duke  to  provide  a 
remedy  by  enijiJoying  these  men  in  his  wars.  It  was  then 
proclaimed,  in  the  names  of  tlie  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, under  pain  of  death,  that  no  person  eliould  tumultu- 
ousiy  assemble,  nor  any  more  murders  or  pillage  take  place  ; 
but  that  such  as  had  of  late  risen  in  the  insurrection  should 
prepare  themselves  to  march  to  the  sieges  of  ftlontlehery  and 
Marcoussi,  now  held  by  the  king's  enemies.  The  commonalty 
made  reply,  that  they  would  cheerfully  do  so  if  they  had 
proper  captains  appointed  to  lead  them. 

Within  a  few  days,  to  avoid  similar  tumults  in  Paris,  six 
thousand  of  the  populace  were  sent  to  Montleliery  under  tlio 
command  of  the  lord  de  Cohen,  sir  Walter  de  Ruppes  and  sir 
Waiter  Raillart,  with  a  certain  number  of  men  at  arms,  and 
store  of  cannon  and  ammunition  sufficient  for  a  siege.  These 
knights  led  them  to  Montlehery,  where  they  made  a  'sharp 
attack  on  the  Dauphinois  within  the  castle. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  after  their  departure,  arrested 
several  of  their  accomplices,  and  the  princiiial  movers  of  the 
late  insurrection,  some  of  whom  he  caused  to  he  beheaded, 
otiiers  to  be  hanged  or  drowned  in  tlie  Seine  ;  even  their 
leader  Cappeluche,  tiie  hangman,  was  belicaded  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. When  news  of  this  was  carried  to  the  Parisians 
who  had  been  sent  to  Montlehery,  they  marched  back  to 
Paris  to  raise  another  rebellion,  but  the  gates  were  closed 
against  Uiem,  so  tliat  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the  sifge. 
Monstrelet,  vol,  v.  p.  47. 

To  what  is  it  owing  that  four  centuries  should  Iiave  made 
BO  little  diflerence  in  tlie  character  of  the  Parisians? 

Note  54,  p.  21,  col.  2.  — He  will  retreat 

To  distant  Dauphiny. 

"  Charles,  in  despair  of  collecting  an  army  which  should 
dare  to  approacii  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  not  only  gave 
the  city  of  Orleans  for  lost,  but  began  to  entertain  a  very  dis- 
mal prospect  with  regard  to  the  general  state  of  his  affairs. 
He  saw  that  the  country  in  which  he  had  hitherto,  with  great 
difficulty,  subsisted,  would  be  laid  entirely  opr-n  to  the  inva- 
sion of  a  powerful  and  victorious  enemy,  and  he  already 
entertained  thouglits  of  retiring  with  the  remains  of  his 
forces  into  Languedoc  and  Daupliiny,  and  defending  himself 
as  long  as  possible  in  those  remote  provinces.  But  it  was 
fortunat€  for  this  good  prince,  that  as  he  lay  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  fair,  the  women  whom  he  consulted  had  tlie 
spirit  to  support  his  sinking  resolution  in  this  desperate  ex- 
tremity. Mary  of  Anjou,  his  queen,  a  princess  of  great 
merit  andjtrudence,  vehemently  opposed  this  measure,  which 
she  foresaw  would  discourage  all  his  partisans,  and  serve  as  a 
general  signal  for  deserting  a  prince  who  seemed  himself  to 
despair  of  success :  liis  mistress  too,  the  fair  Agnes  Sorcl, 
who  lived  in  entire  amity  with  the  queen,  seconded  all  her 
remonstrances."  —  Hume. 

Von/ait  konn/ur  d  la  belle  Agnis  Sorely  Demoiselle  de  Tou- 
raittCf  jnaitrcsse  de  ee  Prince,  d^avoir  beaucoup  contrihui  d 
Vencourager  en  cetle  occasion.  On  lui  fait  cet  konneur  princi- 
palemetii  au  stijct  d'ua  quatraiH.  rapporte  par  Saint  Oelais 
comme  Aiant  etefait  par  le  Roi  Francois  I.  d  fkonneur  de  cettc 
Demoisellt. 

Plus  dc  louange  et  d^konneur  tu  mertfe, 
La  cau^e  etant  de  France  recouvrer, 
Que  ee  que  peut  dedaiis  un  Cluilre  ouvrer 

Ciatisi  JVoRHairij  on  bten  devot  Hermite.  —  P.  Daniel. 

Ndte  55,  p.  21,  col.  2.  —On  a  May  morning  decked  toithjlowers. 
Here  in  this  first  race  you  shall  see  our  kings  but  once  a 
year,  the  first  day  of  May,  in  their  chariots  deckt  with  flowres 
and  grcene,  and  drawn  by  four  oxen.  Whoso  hath  occasion 
to  treat  with  them  lot  him  8eele3  th^m  in  thei    chambers. 


amidst  their  delights.    Let  him  talke  of  any  matters  of  state 
he  shall  he  sent  to  the  Maire.  —  De  Serres. 

Fuller  calls  tJiis  race  "a  chain  of  idle  kings,  well  linked 
together,  who  gave  themselves  over  to  pleasure  privately, 
never  coming  abroad,  but  ooely  on  May-day  they  showed 
themselves  to  the  people,  riding  in  a  chariot,  adorned  with 
flowers,  and  drawn  with  oxen,  slow  cattcl,  but  good  enough 
for  so  lazy  luggage.^'  —  Holy  Warre. 

Ces  Rois  hideux  en  longue  larbe  espesse, 

En  longs  cheveuz,  omez,  presse  sur  presse, 

De  ckaisnes  d^or  et  de  carquans  gravely 

Hants  dans  un  char  en  triomphe  elevei, 

Unefois  Van  seferont  voir  enpompe 

Enjlei  d'' un  fard  qui  le  vulgaire  trompe.  —  Ronsard. 

Note  56,  p.  21,  co\.2.—J]nd  these  long  locks  will  not  dis- 
grace thee  then. 

Long  hair  was  peculiar  to  the  kings  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Wlien  Fredegonda  had  murthered  Clovis 
and  thrown  him  into  the  river,  the  fishermen  who  found  his 
body  knew  it  by  the  long  hair.  — Jilezeray. 

At  a  later  period  the  custom  seems  to  have  become  general. 
Pasquier  says,  *'  lors  de  monjeune  aage  nvl  n'estoit  tondu,f&rs 
lesmoincs.  Advint  par  mesadventure  que  le  roy  Francois  pre- 
mier de  ce  nom,  ayant  esie  fortuitemcnt  blesse  d  la  teste  d^un 
tizon,  par  le  capitainc  Lorgcs,  sieur  de  Montgoumery,  les  medc- 
cinsfurent  d'advis  de  la  tondre.  Depuis  il  ne  porta  plus  longs 
cheveu-x,  estant  le  premier  de  nos  roys,  gut  par  un  sinistre  augure 
degenera  de  ceste  venerable  anciennete.  Sur  son  exemple,  les 
princes  premier ement,  puis  les  gcntilskommes,  ctjinalement  tons 
les  subjects  se  voulureiit  former,  il  nefutpas  que  les  Prestres  ne 
se  meissait  de  ceste  partie.  Sur  la  plus  grande  partie  du  rcgne 
de  Francois  premier,  et  devant,  chacun  portoit  longue  chev el u re, 
et  barbe  ras,  oH  maintenant  chacun  est  tondu,  etporlc  longue 
barbe.^^ 

Note  57,  p.  ffi,  col.  1.  —  Thy  mangled  corsewaves  to  thewinds 
of  heaven. 
Le  Fiscomtc  de  J^arbonne  y  pirit  aussi,  et  porta  la  peine  de  sa 
tcmcrife,  qui  avoit  etc  nne  des  principaJes  causes  de  la  perte  dc  la 
battaille.  Le  due  de  Betfort  aiant  fait  chercher  son  corps,  le 
ft  ecarteler  et  pendre  d  un  gibet,  parce  qu'H  passoit  pour  avoir 
etc  complice  de  la  mort  du  due  de  Bourgogne.  —  P.  Daniel. 

Note  58,  p.  '22,  col.  1.  — Brctagne's  unfaithful  chief 

Leagues  witli  my  foes,  and  Richemont,  Slc. 

Richemont  has  left  an  honorable  name,  though  he  tied  a 
prime  minister  up  in  a  sack  and  tlirew  him  into  the  river. 
For  this  he  had  a  royal  precedent  in  our  king  John,  but 
Richemont  did  openly  what  the  monarch  did  in  the  dark,  and 
there  is  some  difference  between  a  murderer  and  an  execu- 
tioner, even  though  the  executioner  be  a  volunteer.  "  U 
mcrita  sa  grace  (says  Daniel),  par  les  services  qu'ilrendit  au  roi 
contre  les  Anglais,  malgrc  ce  prince  m& me.  Ilfut  un  des  prin- 
cipauT  aiUcurs  de  la  reftirme  de  la  milice  Frangoise,  qui  pro- 
duLfit  la  tranquillitc  de  la  France  et  les  grands  victoires  doiit  elte 
fust  suieie.  Vautorile  qu''il  avoit  par  sa  charge  de  connetable, 
jointe  d  safcrmeti  naturelle,  lui  donna  moyen  de  tenir  la  mum  i 
t* observation  des  ordonnances  publiees  par  le  roi  pmir  la  disci- 
pline milUairc  ;  et  les  examples  de  severity  quHlft  d  cet  egiird, 
lui  f  rent  dvnncr  le  sumoni  de  justicier.  Etant  decenu  due  de 
Brctngne,  quclques  Seigneurs  de  sa  Cour  hit  conseitlerent  de  se 
dcmettrc  de  sa  charge  de  connetable,  comme  d^une  dignitc  qui 
ctoit  au  dfssntLi  de  lui.  II  ne  la  voulut  pas,  et  il  faisoit  porter 
decant  lui  deux  epees,  Vune  la  pointe  en  haut,  en  qualiic  dc  due 
dc  Bretagnr,  et  Vautrc  dans  lefourrrau  le  pointe  en  bas,  comme 
connetable  de  France.  Son  motive  pour  consercer  la  charge  de 
connetable,  etoit,  disoit  il  d'honorer  dans  sa  vieillcsse  line  charge 
qui  ravoit  honm-e  lui-mime  dans  un  age  moins  aeancc.  On  le 
peut  compter  au  nombre  des  plus  grands  capUa'nies  qitc  lu  France 
ait  cus  d  son  aervicc.  11  avoit  beaucoup  de  rcltgion,  il  etoit 
liberal,  aumdnier,  bicnfaisant,  et  en  ne  peut  guircs  lui  reprocher 
que  la  hauteur  et  la  violence^  dont  il  usa  envers  Irs  trots 
ministres.''^ 
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Note  59,  p.  22,  col.  2.  —  fVcH  might  tlie  Eiiirlisk  scoff. 

Yet  in  tlie  preceding  year  J428,  the  English  women  had 
concerned  Ihcmaelves  somewhat  curiously  in  the  ofTairs  of 
their  rulers.  "There  was  one  Miatris  Stokes  with  divers 
others  stout  women  of  London,  of  good  reckoning,  well-6.;- 
parelled,  came  openly  to  tlie  upper  parliament,  and  delivered 
letters  to  the  duke  of  Glocester,  and  to  the  archbishops,  and 
to  tlie  other  lords  there  present,  containing  matter  of  rebuke 
ttnd  sharp  reprehension  of  the  duke  of  Glocester,  hecauee  he 
would  not  deliver  his  wife  Jaqueline  out  of  her  grievous  im- 
prisonment, being  then  held  prisoner  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, suffering  her  there  to  remain  so  unkindly,  and  for  his 
public  keeping  by  him  another  adultresse,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  the  honourable  estate  of  matrimony." —  Stowe. 

Note  60,  p.  92,  col.  9.  —  Skc fixed  her  eye  on  Charles. 

Of  this  I  may  say  with  Scudery, 

O  mervcilk  estonnante,  et  difficile  d  croire!  — 
Mais  one  mius  rapporlons  sar  lafoy  de  VHisioire. 

Marie,  L.  2. 
The  matter  (aays  De  Serres)  was  found  ridiculous  both  by  the 
king  and  his  councell,  yet  must  they  make  some  triall.  The 
king  takes  upon  him  the  habit  of  a  countriman  to  be  disguised  : 
this  maid  (being  brought  into  the  chamber)  goes  directly  to 
the  king  in  this  attire,  and  salutes  him  with  so  viodest  a  coun- 
tenance, as  if  she  had  been  bred  up  in  court  ail  her  life.  They 
telling  her  that  she  was  mistaken,  she  assured  them  it  was 
tlie  king,  although  she  had  never  seene  him.  She  begins  to 
deliver  unto  him  this  new  charge,  which,  she  sayes,  she  had 
received  from  the  God  of  Heaven  ;  so  as  she  turned  the  eyes 
and  minijs  of  all  men  upon  her." 

Ce  prince  prit  erpr^s  ce  jour-ld  un  habit  fort  simple,  ct  se 
m&la  sans  distinction  dans  lafuulc  des  courtizans.  La  file  entra 
dans  la  chambre  sans  paroitre  ancunement  ctonnie,  et  quoiqu^ 
ellc  71*  cft(  jamais  pit  le  roT,  die  lui  addressa  la  parole,  et  lui  dit 
d*un  ton  ferine,  que  Dteu  Penvoyoit  pour  le  secourir,  pourfairc 
lever  le  sii^e  d^  Orleans,  et  le  conduire  d  Reims  pour  y  Hre 
sacri.  Elle  l^assura  que  les  ^nglois  scroient  chasse.^  du  Roy- 
aurne,  et  que  s'^ils  ne  le  quittoient  au  platOt,  il  Icur  en  prendroit 
vial.  —  P.  Daniel. 

Note  61,  p.  29,  col.  9.  —  Crown  Viee  anointed  king. 
The  anointing  was  a  ceremony  of  much  political  and  mys- 
tical importance.  "King  Henry  III.  of  England,  being  de- 
sirous to  know  wliat  was  wrought  in  a  king  by  his  unction, 
consulted  by  letter  about  il  wilh  that  great  scholler  of  the  age 
Robert  Grossetest  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  answered  him 
thus:  —  '^  Q^uod  autem  in  Jine  litera  vestriE  nobis  wandas- 
tis,  videlicet  quod  intimaremus  quid  unctionis  sacramentum 
videatur  adjicere  regies  dignitatt,  cum  multi  sint  reges  qui 
nullatenus  unctionis  munera  decorentur,  non  est  noi<tra  mndicita- 
tis  complere  hoc.  Tamen  non  ignoramus  quod  rcgnlis  iiiuuctio 
signum  estprerogativa:  susceptionis  septifnrmis  doiii  Sacralissi- 
•mi  Pneumatis,  quod  septiformi  munere  tenetur  rex  inunctus 
pnveminentius  non  unclis  regibus  omnes  regias  et  regiminis  sui 
acliones  diritrcre  ;  ut  videlicet  non  rommuniter  sed  emincntcr  et 
heroic^  dono  Timoris' seprimo,  et  deinceps,  quantum  in  ipso  est, 
suo  regimini  subjectos,  ab  omni  cahibeot  illictto  :  dono  Pietatis 
defendat  subveniat  et  subveniri  facial  vidnce,  pupillo,  et  genera- 
liter  omni  opjrresso  ;  dono  ScientiiP  leges  justasad  regnum  juste 
reTendum  poTiat,  positas  obsenict  et  observari  faciat,  errnneas 
dcstniat ;  dono  Fortitudinis  omnia  regno  adoersantia  repellat  et 
pro  salute  reipubUcen  mortem  non  timeat.  Jid  pnrdicta  autem 
pro'cellenter  a'^enda  dona  Concilii  decoretur,  quo  arlifcialitir  et 
setentifici  ordo  hujas  mundi  sensihilis  editcetur  ;  deinde  dono  hi- 
tellectus,  quo  C(Ftns  Jingelici  ordo  dinoscitur.  Tandem  verd 
dono  Sapienti^,  quo  ad  dilucidam  rogiiif.iooem  Dri  pertingitur, 
ut  ad  exemplar  ordinis  mundi  et  ordinis  angeUci  secundum  leges 
wtenias  in  trtema  Dei  ratione  de^triptas,  quibu^  regit  universi- 
talent  creaturtr,  rempubUcam  sibi  subj>'elam  ordinabHiter  regat 
tandem  et  ipse.  Mljicit  igitur  regiir  ^ignitati  unctionis  ^<icra- 
vtentum  quod  rez  unctus  pro-  ceteris  in  sua  generc  t/^rr,  ut 
vrmtactum  est,  ei  septiformi  Spiritua  munere,  in  ommhuMi  sui-: 
regiminis  actibus,  virfutibus  divinis  et  heroicls  pallere.^'' 

"And  some  other  have  conceived  this  anointing  of  such 
efficacy,  that,  as  in  haptisme  all  former  sinnes  are  waslitawa/, 


so  also  by  this  unction,  as  we  see  in  that  of  I'olyeoclus  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  who  doubted  not  but  that  the 
emperor  John  Tzimisces  was  cleerd,  before  Heaven,  of  the 
death  of  Phocas,  thro'  his  being  anointed  emperor." 

Selden's  'l\tles  of  Honor. 

The  legend  of  the  Ampulla  made  this  ceremony  peculiarly 
important  in  France.  I  quote  the  miracle  from  Desmaresta. 
Clovis  is  on  his  knees  waiting  to  be  anointed  by  St.  Reraigius. 

Cependant  le  prelat  attend  les  huiles  saintes. 

Un  Diacre  les  parte,  etfait  un  vain  effort  i 

Lafoule  impenetrable  empeschc  son  aburd. 

Da.  Pantife  sacri  la  douce  impatiencey 

Des  mains  et  de  la  voiz  veut  en  vain  qu''il  s'  avance. 

JVul  ne  peut  diviscr,  par  la  force  des  bras, 

De  tant  de  corps  pressez  Vimmobile  ramus. 

Le  prince  kumble,  d  genoux,  languissoit  dans  Vattente, 

Mors  qu^une  clartc  parotstplus  eclatante, 

Esteint  tons  autres  feuz  par  sa  vive  splcndeur^ 

Et  rcpand  dans  le  temple  une  divine  odeur. 

Dans  jtn  air  lumineux  une  Colombe  vole. 

En  so}i  bee  de  coral  tenant  une  fiole. 

Elle  apporte  au  prelat  ce  vase  precieux, 

Plein  d'  un  baume  sacri,  rare  present  des  Cieuz.  —  Claris. 

Guillermus  Brito  says  that  the  devil  brake  the  viol  of  oil 
which  Remigius  held  in  his  hand  ready  to  anoint  Clovis,  and 
that  the  oil  being  so  spilt,  he  obtained  by  prayer  a  supply  of  it 
from  heaven. —  Selden. 

Note  62,  p.  22,  col.  9.  —  TTie  doctors  of  theology. 

Ces  paroles  ainsi  par  elle  dictes,lajist  le  roy  remener  kono- 
rablemcnt  en  son  logis,  et  assemble  son  grand  conscil,  an  quel 
furent  plusieurs  prelats,  chevaliers,  escuyers  et  cJiefs  de  guerre^ 
avecques  aucuns  docteurs  ai  Iheologie  en  loix  et  en  decret,  qui 
tons  ensemble  advisfrcnt  qu^cllc  seroit  iiitaTogue  par  les  doc~ 
teurs,  pour  essayer  si  en  elle  se  trouveroit  cvidente  raison  de 
pouvoir  accomplir  ce  qu'elle  disoit.  Mais  les  docteurs  la  trove- 
rent  de  tant  honneste  contenance,  et  tant  sage  en  ses  paroles^  que 
lair  revelation  faicte,  on  en  tient  tres  grand  conte. 

Diverges  interrogations  luy  furent  faictes  par  plusieurs  doc- 
teurs et  autres  gens  de  grand  estat,  a  quoy  elle  rcspondit  moult 
bien,  et  par  especial  a  un  docteur  Jacobin,  qui  luy  dist,  que  si 
Dieu  vouloit  que  les  Anglnis  s'en  allassent,  qu^il  ne  falloit  pohit 
de  armes  i  a.  quoy  elle  rcspondit,  qu^elle  ne  vouloit  que  peu  de 
gais  qui  combattroient,  et  Dieu  donneroitla  victoire. 

History  of  Uie  Sirge  of  Orleans.    Troyes,    1621. 

In  the  Oesta  JoanntF  Qallirw  of  Valerundus  Varanius,  one  of 
the  counsellors  makes   a  speech    of  seventy  lines  upon  the 
wickedness  of  women,  moiilioning  Helen,  Beersheba,  Semir- 
amis,  Dalilah,  Messalina,  &c.,  as  examples.    The  council  are 
influenced  by  his  opinion,  and  the  Maid,  to  prove  lier  mission, 
challenges  any  one  of  them  to  a  single  combat. 
Q_Hh  me  slultilit,  qu&  me  levitate  notandam 
Creditis  o  patres  7  armis  siforsitan,  inquit, 
Apta  minus  videar,  stricto  procurrerc  fcrro 
.6nnuite  ;  Iuec  nostri  sint  prima  pericula  wartis. 
St  cuique  vis  tanta  animo,  descendat  in  trqwB 
Planiciem  pugtKs  i  mihi  si  victoria  cedat 
Crcdite  victrici ;  nostrr  si  vicerit  hostis 
Compede  vincta  abeam,  rt  cunctis  simfabula  sceclts. 

Note  63,  p.  23,  col.  2.  —  St.  jSgnes'  Chapel. 

Hanc  virginem   contigit  pascendo  pecora  in  sacello  quodam 
vilissimo,  ad  decUnandam  pluviam  obdormire  ;  quo  in  tempore 
visa  est  se  in  somnis  a  Deo,  qui  se  iHi  ostenderaf,  admoneri. 
Jacobus  Philippus  Bergomensis  de  claris  muUeribus. 

Joanna  Gallica  Puclla,  dum  oves  pascit,  tempestate.  coacltt  in 
proximum  sacellum  confagit,  ibi  obdormicns  liberandu:  Qaliut 
mandatum  divinttus  accepit.  —  Bonfinius. 

HeroiniF.  nohilissimtr  Joanna:  Dare  LotheringtE  rulgo  Aurelia- 
nensis  Puell(F  historia.  Jiuthore  Joanne  Hordal  serenissimi 
ducis  LotltaringtE  consHiario.     Ponti-Mussi.     1619. 

NoTB  64,  p.  93,  col.  2.  —  ...  .  Saint  Agnes  stood 
Before  mine  eyes,  suck  and  so  beautiful 
As  when,  amid  the  house  of  wickedness, 
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The  Power  whom  with  such  fervent  love  she  served 
VeiVd  her  with  glory. 

Iiisaniis  judez  earn  nudam  ad  lupanar  pertraht  jiisait.  Jit  uhi 
bcata  rirg^o  vestibus  exuta  est,  statim  crine  soluto,  tantam 
capUlis  densitatem  ejus  divina  gratia  concessit,  nt  jnelitis  illorum 
fimbriis,  quam  vestibus  tecta  videratur,  Introgressa  quidem 
Jjirnes  turpitudinis  locum,  Angditm  Domini  prteparatum 
invenit:  earn  moz  tanto  luraine  perfadit,  ut  pra  magnitudine 
splendoris,  a  nemine  conspict  posset. 

The  exclamation  of  St.  Agnes  at  the  stake  should  not  be 
omitt«d  here.  "Then  Agnea,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames, 
stretcliing  out  her  hands,  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  'I 
bless  thee,  O  Almighty  Father!  who  permittest  me  to  come 
unto  thee  fearless  evt-n  in  the  flames.  For  behold  I  what  I 
huvp  believed,  I  see  ;  what  I  have  hoped,  I  possess  ;  what  I 
have  desired,  I  embrace.  Therefore  I  confess  thee  with 
my  lips,  I  desire  thee  with  my  heart,  with  my  inmost 
entrails  J  I  come  to  thee,  the  living  and  the  true  God  I  " 
The  whole  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  Jicta  Sanctorum,  is  very 
fine.  Tunc  Vicarius  J3spasius  nomine,  jussit  m  conspectu  om- 
nium itrnem  copiosum  accendt,  et  in  medium  cam  praeepit  jactari 
Jlammaram.  Quod  eumfuisset  impletum,  statim  in  duas  partes 
divisis  suntjlavnna;  ct  hinc  atque  itlinc  seditiosos  populos  exure- 
hant,  ipsaiH  autem  B.  Jignen  penitus  in  nulla  contingebat  incen- 
dium.  Eo  mai^'is  hoc  non  virtutibus  dioinis,  sed  malejiciis 
deputante^,  dabanl  fremitus  inter  se  populi,  et  injinitos  clamores 
ad  culum.  Tunc  B.  Agnes  ezpendens  manus  suas  in  medio 
ioTiis  his  verbis  orationem  fadit  ad  Dommum :  Omnipotens, 
adorande,  colendc,  tremende.  Pater  Domini  iiostri  Jesu  Chrtsti, 
bcnedico  te  quia  per  ftium  tuum  unigenitum  evasi  mmas  homi- 
num  impiorum  et  spurcitias  diaboH  impolluta  tran-fivi.  Ecce  et 
nunc  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  rore  ctrlesti  perfusa  sum  ;  focus 
juzta  me  moritur,fiamma  dividitur,  et  ardor  incendii  hujus  ad 
cos  a  quibas  ministratur,  refanditur,  Benedico  te  pater  omni- 
poiens,  qui  etiam  per  flammas,  intrepidam  me  ad  te  venire 
permittis.  Ecce  jam  quod  credidi  video,  quod  speravi  jara 
teneo,  quod  concupivi  complector.  Te  igitur  labiis  confiteor, 
te  corde,  te  totis  visceribus  concupisco.  Ecce  ad  te  venio 
vivum  et  verum  Dcum  '. 

Acta  Sanct.  torn.  ii.  p.  352,  Jan.  21. 
Vita  S.  Agnetis.  Aact.  S.  Ambrosio. 

They  have  a  legend  in  Cornwall  that  St.  Agnes  "  escaped 
out  of  the  prison  at  Rome,  and  taking  shipping,  landed  at  St 
Piran  Arwothall,  from  whence  she  travelled  on  foot  to  what 
is  now  her  own  parish.  But  being  several  times  tempted  by 
the  Devil  on  her  way,  as  often  as  she  turned  about  to  rebuke 
him,  she  turned  him  into  a  stone,  and  indeed  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  Downs,  between  St.  Piran  and  St.  Agnes, 
several  large  moor  stones,  pitched  on  end,  in  a  straight  line, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  one  from  the  other,  doubtless 
put  Ihere  on  some  remarkable  account."  There  lived  then 
in  that  part  of  the  country  a  famous  Wrath  or  Giant,  by  name 
Bolster,  of  that  ilk.  He  got  hold  of  the  Saint,  and  obliged  her 
to  gather  up  the  stones  on  bis  domain  ;  she  carried  them  in 
three  apron-fulls  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  made  with  them 
three  great  heaps,  from  which  the  hill  is  now  called,  some- 
times Carne  Breanich,  sometimes  St,  Agnes'  Beacon.  At  last 
this  Giant  or  Wrath  attempted  to  seduce  her  ;  she  pretended 
to  yield,  provided  he  would  fill  a  hole  which  she  showed  him 
with  his  blood;  be  agreed  to  this,  not  knowing  that  the  hole 
opened  into  the  sea  ;  she  thus  cunningly  bled  him  to  death, 
and  then  tumbled  him  over  the  clift".  This  they  still  call  the 
Wrath's  Hole.  It  is  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  not  far  from  St. 
Agnes'  chapel  and  well ;  and,  enlarging  as  it  goes  downward, 
opens  into  a  cave  fretted-in  by  the  sea,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  stone,  streaked  all  over  with  bright  red  streaks  like 
blood.  After  lliis  she  lived  some  time  here,  and  then  died, 
having  first  built  her  chapel  and  her  well.  The  water  of  this 
well  is  excellent ;  and  the  pavement,  they  tell  you,  is  colored 
with  her  own  blood,  and  the  more  you  rub  it,  the  more  it 
shows,  — such  being,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  stone.  She 
Mkewise  left  the  mark  of  her  foot  on  a  rock,  not  far  from  it. 
Mill  called  St.  Agnes'  foot,  which  they  tell  you  will  fit  a  foot 
of  any  size  ;  and  indeed  it  is  large  enough  eo  to  do.  These 
monkish  stories  caused  a  great  resort  here  in  former  days,  and 
many  cures  are  pretended  to  have  been  done  by  the  water  of 
this  well,  so  blest  by  her  miraculous  blood."  —  Pohrhele^s 
History  of  Cornwall,  i.  176-7.  —  N. 


St.  Agnes,  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Margaret,  were  Iheaainta 
more  particularly  reverenced  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Note  65,  p.  24  col.  1.  —  Was  silence  to  vnj  sou! 

Through  the  scene  are  faintly  heard 
Sounds  that  are  silence  to  the  mind. 

Charles  Lloyd. 

Note  66,  p.  26,  col.  1.  —  Effaced  the  hauberk's  honorable  marlcs. 

Afn  d^empecher  les  impressions  que  ce  treillis  de  fer  drvait 
aisser  sur  la  peau,  ou  avait  soin  de  se  matelasscr  en  dessoua. 
Mai gre  cc-s  precautions  cepcndant  il  en  laissait  encore;  cfs  mar- 
que-s  s^appellaient  camois,  et  on  les  faisait  disparditre  par  le 
bain.  —  Le  Grand,  

Note  67,  p.  26,  col   1.  —  Then  bow'd  her  to  the  sword  of  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  St.  Katharine,  princess  of  Alexandria, 
wliose  story  has  been  pictured  upon  sign-posts  and  in  churches, 
but  whose  memory  has  been  preserved  in  this  country  longer 
by  the  ale-house  than  by  the  altar.  The  most  extravagant 
perhaps  of  Dryden's  plays  is  upon  this  subject.  In  the  first 
edition,  I  had,  ignorantly,  represented  Katharine  as  dying 
upon  the  wheel,  and  the  description  of  her  sufterings  was  far 
too  minute.  Dryden  has  committed  the  last  fault  in  a  far 
greater  degree  ;  the  old  martyrologies  particularize  no  cruellies 
more  revolting  to  the  reader  than  he  has  detailed  in  the  speech 
of  Maxiaiin  when  he  orders  her  to  execution. 

From  a  passage  in  the  Jerusalem  Conquistada  it  should  seem 
that  St.  Katliarine  was  miraculously  betrothed  to  her  heavenly 
spouse.  As  the  crusaders  approach  Jerusalem,  they  visit  the 
holy  places  on  their  way  ; 

Qual  visita  el  lugar  con  llanto  tierno, 
Donde  la  hermosa  virgen  Caterina 

Se  desposo  con  el  Esposo  eterno. 
La  Angelica  Rachel  siendo  madrina ; 

Aquel  Esposo,  que  el  nevado  inviemo 
Se  cubrio  con  escarcha  matutina. 

El  que  tiene  los  ojos  de  palomas 

Ydel  labia  de  liria  vierte  aromas.  —  Lope  de  Vega. 

The  marginal  note  adds  La  Virgen  fue  Madrina  en  los  despo 
rios  de  Caterina  y  Christo. 

Of  St.  Margaret,  the  other  favorite  Saint  of  the  Maid,  I 
find  recorded  by  Bergoniensis,  that  she  called  the  pagan 
PrsBfect  an  impudent  dog,  that  she  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  a  horrible  dragon  swallowed  her,  that  she  crossed  her- 
self, upon  which  the  dragon  immediately  burst  and  she  came 
out  safe,  and  that  she  saw  the  devil  standing  in  the  corner 
like  a  black  man,  and  seized  him  and  threw  him  down. 

Absurd  as  this  legend  is,  it  once  occasioned  a  very  extra- 
ordinary murder.  A  young  Lombard,  after  hearing  it,  prayed 
so  earnestly  for  an  opportunity  of  fighting  with  the  devil  like 
St.  Margaret,  that  he  went  into  the  fields  in  full  expectation 
that  his  desire  would  be  gratified.  A  hideous  old  dumb 
woman  came  by:  he  mistook  her  for  the  tempter;  her  in- 
articulate noises  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion,  and  he  knocked 
her  down  and  trampled  upon  her.  The  poor  wretch  died  of 
her  bruises  ;  but  a  miracle  was  wrought  to  save  her  murderer, 
in  consideration  that  his  madness  was  a  pious  madness,  and 
before  she  died,  slie  spoke  to  excuse  the  mistake.  This  tale 
is  told  in  tliat  strange  collection  of  ludicrous  stories  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  the  Pia  JTdaria.  The  authority  referred  to 
is  Pelr.  Rausani  Hist.  lib.  35. 

Note   68,  p.  26,  col.  2. —  T7ie  sacred  sword. 

Puella  petiit  gladium,  qucm  divtnitus  uti  airbat,  crat  facta 
ccrtior  in  tcmvlo  divir  Cathrrina-  in  7\ironihus,  inter  antiqua 
donaria  penderc.  Miratus  Carolus,  gladium  inquiri,  ac  invni- 
tum  protinus  Puell<E  afferri  jussit.  —  Polydare  Virgil. 

Roland,  or  rather  Orlando,  for  it  is  Ariosto  who  has  im- 
mortalized him,  was  buried  with  Durindana  at  liis  side,  and 
his  born  Ohfant  at  his  feel.  Charlemain  also  iiad  his  good 
sword  Ji.yeuse  buried  with  him.  He  was  placed  in  his  sep- 
ulchre on  a  golden  throne,  crowned  and  habited  in   his  im 
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perial  robes,  though  a  cilice  was  next  his  skin  ;  one  hand  liei 
a  globe  of  gold,  the  other  rested  on  the  Gospels,  which  were 
lying  on  his  knees.  His  shield  and  sceptre  were  hung  op- 
posite to  him,  on  the  side  of  the  sepulchre,  which  was  tilled 
with  perfumes  and  spicea,  and  then  closed.  Ttzuna  was  buried 
\vith  the  Cid,  no  living  man  being  worthy  to  wield  that  sword 
with  which  the  Campeador,  even  after  death,  had  triumphed ; 
and  which  had  been  miraculously  lialf  drawn  from  the  scabbard 
to  avenge  the  insult  offered  by  a  Jew  to  his  r:orpse. 


Note  69,  p.  26,  col.  2.  —  77tcy  parlook  the  feast. 

Cette  ceremonie  chez  les  grands  s'annongait  an  son  da  cor,  ou 
au  son  d^uiie  cloche  ;  coutume  qui  siibsiste  aicore  dan's  les  cottveiis 
ec  Ics  maisoits  opulentes,  pour  announcer  le  couvcrt  ct  le  diner. 
Apres  le  service  des  viandes,  c^est-d-dirc.  aprds  ce  que  nous  ap- 
pellons  entrees,  rdti  el  entremets,  on  sortatt  de  table  pour  sc  laver 
les  maiiis  une  seconds  fois^  comme  chez  le  Romains  de  qui  parait 
ctre  venu  cct  usage.  Les  dojnestiques  desservaicnt  pendant  ce 
terns;  ils  enlevatcnt  une  des  nappes  et  apportaient  les  confitures 
(^qu'on  nommait  epices)  ct  les  vins  composes.  A  ce  moment,  fail 
pour  la  gaiete,  commengaient  les  det:is  platjsans  ctjoyeuz  propos, 
car  dans  ce  hon  vieuz  terns  on  aimait  beaucoup  de  rire.  C^ctait 
alors  que  les  minetriers  venoient  reciter  leurs  fabliaux,  lorsqu^on 
admettaii  leuT  presence.  —  Le  Grand. 


Note  70,p.  26,cnl.  2. —  Or  luscious  with  metheglin  mingled  rich. 

II  7j  avait  plusieurs  sortes  de  ces  «i>is  prepares  qa'ou  servait 
apris  les  viandes.  1.  Les  Vins  cuits,  qui  sont  encore  en  usage 
dans  quetques  provinces,  et  qui  ont  conserve  le  mSme  nom.  2. 
Ceuz  auiqueU  on  ajoutait  le  sue  de  quelque  fruit,  tels  que  le 
Mor6,/a(t  avec  da  jus  de  mUre.  3.  Ceuz  (pi'on  assaisannait 
avec  du  micl,  comme  le  Nectar,  le  Medon,  ^'c.  4.  Ceuz  oxiVon 
faisait  infuser  des  plantes  in6dicinales  ou  aromatiques,  et  qui 
prenaient  leur  nom  de  ces  plantes,  Vins  d'Absinthe,  de  Myrthe, 
d'Alo^s,  &c.  Le  Roman  de  Florimont  les  appelle  Vins  herbez. 
5.  Enjin  ceux  dans  lesquels,  outre  le  miel,  il  entrait  des  epicis. 
On  appellait  ces  dcrniers  du  nom  giniral  de  Pimcns.  Cetoicnt 
les  plus  estimcs  de  tous.  JVos  auteurs  n'en parlent  qu'avec  delices. 
II  pUi  inanqui  quelque  chose  d  une  fete  ou  d  ttn  n'pas,  si  on  n*tj 
efil  point  scrvi  du  Piment:  et  Van  on  donnait  mane  aur  moines 
daiis  Irs  couvcns  d  certains  jours  de  Pannee.  —  Le  Grand. 

Note  71,  p.  26,  col.  2.  — the  ijoutJi 

Of  Corntcall. 
Sir  Tristram  du  Lyones. 

Note  72,  p.  27,  col.  1.  — and  he  who  struck 

The  dolorous  stroke. 
Sir  Balin  le  Sauvage. 

Note  73,  p.  27.  col.  1. 
Ariosto. 


-  Like  that  divinest  Tuscan. 


Note  7-1,  p.  27,  col.  2.  —  Thou  carist  not  with  thy  golden  belt 
put  on 
An  honorahle  name. 

Du  praveioe  Bonne  rcnommee  vant  mieux  que  ceinture  doree. 

Lisant  un  arrest  aneisn  qui  est  encorespour  le  jourd'hmj  inseri 
aux  registres  du  Cluistetet  de  Paris,  j^estimay  qu^ni  ce  proverbe 
il  y  ai^oit  une  notable  sentence,  et  une  longuc  anciennete  tout  en- 
semble. Car  par  arrest  qui  est  du'UBdeJuin  l\^,  il  est  portd 
en  termes  erpres  que  deffnuses  soiit  faites  d  toutes  fcmmes  amou^ 
reuses,  files  dcjoye,  et  paillardcs  de  ne  porter  robbes  d  collets  ren- 
vcrsez,  quciies,  nec.eintures  dore.es, boutonniers  dleurs  chaperons, 
sur  peine  de  confiscation  et  amende,  et  que  les  huissiers  de  parle~ 
ment,  commissaires  et  sergents  du  Chastelet  q>ii  les  trouveroient, 
eusscnt  d  les  mencr  prisonnieres. 

Au  surplus  (je  diray  cecy  en  pass  tnt)  d  la  mirnne  rolonte  que 
eeux  qui  donnerent  cest  arrest  eiissey  tournc  la  chance,  ct  que  non 
sailement  ces  cetntures  dorees,  ains  en  toutes  autrcs  dornres,  et 
affiqucts,  ils  eussent  fait  deffcnces  d  toutrs  femmes  d''honneur 
d^emportrr,  sur  peine  (Cestre  declarees  putains  ;  car  U  n'y  auroit 
vomt  phis  prompt  moijen  que  r.estuy,pour  bannier  le  superjluitc 
et  bombance  des  dames.  —  Pasquier. 


Note  75,  p.  28,  col.  1.  —  I  knew  myself. 

H<EC  igitur  Janna  Pulcella  virgo,  cum  magnam  gloriam  tm 
oT-mis  esset  adepta,  et  regnum  Francorum  magn&  ex  parte  deper- 
ditum,  e  manibus  Anglorum  pugnando  eripuisset,  in  sudiflorente 
artate  constituta,  non  solum  se  morituram^  scd  et  genus  suts  mor- 
tis cunctis  pTiEdixit.  — Bergomensis. 

Note   76,  p.  28,  col.  ].—  There  is  a  path. 
There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vul- 
ture's eye  hath  not  seen :  the  lion's  whelps  have  not  Vdden 
it,  nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it.  — Jobj  xxviii.  7,  8. 

Note  77,  p.  28,  col.  1.  —  As  they  did  hear  the  loud  alarum  bell. 

"  In  sooth  the  estate  of  France  was  then  most  miserable. 
There  appeared  nothing  but  a  horrible  face,  confusion,  poverty, 
desolation,  solitarinesse  and  feare.  The  lean  and  bare  la- 
bourers in  the  country  did  terrific  even  thoeves  themselves, 
who  had  nothing  left  them  to  spoile  but  the  carkasscs  of  these 
poore  miserable  creatures,  wandering  uj)  and  down  like  ghostes 
drawne  out  of  their  graves.  Tlie  least  furmes  and  haralets 
were  fortified  by  these  robbers,  English,  Bourguegnons  and 
French,  every  one  striving  to  do  his  worst :  all  men  of  war 
were  well  agreed  to  spoiic  the  countryman  and  merchant. 
Even  the  cattell,  accustomed  to  the  larume  bell,  tlie  signe  of  the 
enemy^s  approach,  would  run  home  of  themselves  without  any 
guide  bit  this  accustomed  jnisery." 

This  is  the  perfect  description  of  those  times,  taken  out  of 
the  lamentations  of  our  ancestors,  set  down  in  the  original, 
says  De  Serres.  But  amidst  this  horrible  calamity,  God  did 
comfort  both  the  king  and  realme,  for  about  the  end  of  the 
yeere,  he  gave  Charles  a  goodly  sonne  by  queen  Mary  hin 
wife." 

Note  78,  p.  28,  col.  2  —  Was  as  a  pilgrim 

O  my  people,  hear  my  word:  mtke  you  ready  to  tlie  battle, 
and  in  those  evils,  be  even  as  pilgrims  upon  the  earth. — 
2  Esdras,  xvi.  40. 

Note   79,  p.  28,  col.  2.  —  Cast  the  weaJc  nature  off'. 

Let  go  from  thee  mortal  thoughts,  cast  away  the  burdens  of 
man,  put  off  now  the  weak  nature, 

And  set  aside  the  thoughts  that  are  most  heavy  unto  thee, 
and  haste  thee  to  flee  from  these  times.  —  2  Esdras,  siv.  H_  15. 

Note  80,  p.  29,  col.  2.  —  Worthy  a  happier,  not  a  better  love. 
Digna  minus  misero,  non  meliore  viro.  —  -  Ovid. 

Note  81,  p.  29,  col.  2.  —  And  Imust  put  away  all  mortal 

Vwughts. 
—  a  Esdras^  xiv.  14. 

Note  82,  p.  31,  col.  1.  —  Ruin  rushed  round  us. 

"  To  succeed  in  the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  English  first  se- 
cured the  neighboring  places,  which  might  otherwise  have 
annoyed  the  besiegers.  The  months  of  August  and  September  , 
were  spent  in  this  work.  During  that  space  tliey  took  RIehun, 
Baugenci  Gergeau,  Clery,  Sully,  Jenville,  and  some  other 
small  towns,  and  at  last  appeared  before  Orleans  on  the  12th 
of  October." — Rapin. 

Note  83,  p.  31,  col.  2.  —  Soon  saddtn'd  Orleans. 

"The  French  king  used  every  expedient  to  supply  the  city 
with  a  garrison  and  provisions,  and  enable  it  to  maintain  a 
long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  lord  of  Gaucour,  a  brave  and 
experienced  captain,  was  appointed  governor,  fliany  officers 
of  distinction  threw  themselves  into  the  place.  The  troops 
which  they  conducted  were  inured  to  war,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  obstinate  resistance:  and  even  the 
inhabitants,  disciplined  by  the  long  continuance  of  hostilities, 
were  well  qualified  in  their  own  defence,  to  second  the  efforts 
of  the  most  veteran  forces.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 
turned  towards  this  scene  ;  where,  it  was  reasonaI)Iy  sup- 
posed, the  French  were  to  make  their  last  stand  for  maintain- 
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ing  the  independence  of  their  monarchy,  and  llie  rights  of  their 
aovereign."  —  Hume,  

Note  84,  p.  31,  col.  Q.  —  The  Sire  Cluipdle. 
This  title  was  not  discriminately  used  by  the  French. 
Chapelle  is  sometimes  styled  le  she,  and  somelimcs  gmtil- 
homine  de  BcaiissCj  by  Daniel.  The  same  title  was  applied  to 
the  Almighty,  and  to  princes  ;  and  Sclden  observes  from 
Pasquier,  "  theas  ancient  barons  atfected  rather  to  be  stiled 
by  tho  name  of  sire  than  baron,  and  the  baron  of  Coucy 
carried  to  that  purpose  this  rithme  in  his  device  ; 

Je  nc  suis  roij  ne  prince  aiissij 

Je  suis  le  sirt  de  Coucyy 

Note  85,  p   31,  col.  2.  —  Can  never  wield  the  crucijix  that  hilts 
His  liallowcd  sword. 

"At  the  creation  of  a  knight  of  Rhodes  a  sword,  with  a 
cross  for  the  hilt,  was  delivered  to  him  in  token  that  his  valor 
must  defend  religion.  No  bastard  could  be  a  knight  hospi- 
taller, from  whose  order  that  of  Rhodes  was  formed,  except 
a.  bastard  to  a  prince,  there  being  honor  in  that  dishonor, 
as  there  is  light  in  the  very  spots  of  the  moon." 

FuUer^s  Historic  of  Uie  Holy  JVarre. 


Note  86,  p.  31,  col.  9.- 
Alen^on.  


-  ^nd  that  young  duke. 


Note  87,  p.  31,  col.  2.  —  La  Hire,  Vie  merriest  rnan. 

"In  the  late  warres  in  France  between  king  Henry  the  fifth 
of  England  and  Charles  the  seventh  of  France,  the  French 
armie  being  in  distresse,  one  captain  La  Hire,  a  Frenchman, 
was  sent  to  declare  unto  the  said  French  king  the  estate  and 
affaires  of  the  warre,  and  how  for  want  of  victuals,  money, 
and  other  necessaries,  the  French  had  lost  divers  townes  and 
btittailes  to  the  English.  The  French  king  being  disposed  to 
use  his  captaine  familiarly,  shewed  Iiim  such  thinges  as  him- 
self was  delighted  in,  as  his  buildings,  his  banquets,  faire 
ladies,  &.C.,  and  then  asked  the  captaine  how  bee  liked  them  ; 
'  Trust  me,  sir,'  quolh  the  captaine,  speaking  his  mind  freely, 
*  I  did  never  know  any  prince  that  more  delighted  himself 
with  his  losses,  than  you  doe  with  yours.'  " —  Stowe. 

'  La  Hire  trouva  utig  chapelain  auqucl  H  dit  ipt^il  luy  donnast 
liastivemcnt  Vabsolution  :  et  le  chapelain  luy  dtt  qu'U  confessaat 
ses  pesckcs.  La  Hire  luy  rcspandtt  qu'il  n'auroit  pas  Ivisir,  car 
ilfalloit  promptetncnt  frapper  sur  Pennemyj  et  qu'il  avoit  faict  ce 
que  gens  de  guerre  ont  accoustiime  dc  faire.  Et  lors  La  Hire  Jit 
sa  priirc  d  Dim  en  disant  en  son  Gascon,  les  luaiiis  joinctes :  — 
'  Diaijje  te  prie  que  tu  faces  aujourd'huy  pour  La,  Hire  autant 
que  tu  vonldrois  que  La  Hire  Jist  pour  toy,  sc  il  estoit  Dicu,  et 
que  tu.  fusses  La  Hire.^  —  Et  il  ruidnit  trcs  bicn  prier  et  dire. 

Chronique  sans  litre.     Le  Bran  de  Charniett.es,  t.  i.  p.  102. 

There  is  an  English  epitaph,  borrowed  from  these  words 
of  the  French  captain. 

Note  88,  p.  31,  col.  2. —     Uiesnburbs  lay 

One  ample  ruin. 

"They  pulled  down  all  the  most  considerable  buildings  in 
tho  suburbs,  and  among  the  rest  twelve  churches  and  several 
monasteries  ;  that  the  English  might  not  make  use  of  them  in 
carrying  on  the  siege."  —  Rapin.    Monstrelct. 


Note  90,  p.  32,  col.  1.  —  CalVd  on  Saint  Aignan''s  name. 

St.  Aignan  was  tho  tutelary  saint  of  Orleans.  He  had  mi- 
raculously been  chosen  bishop  of  that  city  when  Attila  besieged 
it.  "  Ciruune  les  citvyem  effraycz  curent  recours  a  leur  prelat, 
luy,  sans  se  soucier,  pour  le  salut  de  siens,  sortit  dc  la  ville  et 
parla  a  Jittila.  Mais  nc  Vayaiit  pu  Jlechir,  il  se  mit  en  priercs, 
ft  faire  des  processions,  et  porter  par  Ics  intes  les  ri'liques  dcs 
saints.  Un  prestre  s^etant  mocque,  disant,  que  ccla  n^aroit  de 
rein  projitc  anx  aulrcs  villes,  tomba  roide  mort  sur  lu  place,  por- 
tant:  par  ce  moyen  la  peine  de  son  insolente  tcmeritc.  Apres 
toutes  ches  ckoses,  il  commanda  aux  habitans  de  voir  si  Ic  secours 
n'arricod  point ;  ayant  etc  rrpondu  que  non,  il  se  remct  en  pnereSy 
et  puis  leur  fait  mcsme  comniandemcnt :  mais  n-apperccvant  point 
encore  de  secours,  pour  la  troisienie  fois  tl  se  prosterna  a  tcrre, 
les  yeuz  ct  Vesprit  vers  le  Ciel.  Se  sentant  exauce,  il  fait  mon- 
ter  a  la  gucrite,  et  luy  rapportc-t-on  quel'on  ne  voyoit  rien  si  non 
une  grossc  nucc  dc  punssicre,  H  assuere  que  c''etott  Ic  secours 
d^^tius  et  de  Tcudo  Roy  dcs  OotJis,  lesquels  tardans  a  sc  moji- 
trer  a  Varmce  d'JSttila,  S.  Jiignan  fut  divinemcut  transpurte  en 
leur  camp,  ti  les  adccrtit  que  tout  estoit  perdu,  s^ils  attcndoienl  au 
Icndemain.  Us  parurent  aussi-tost,  et  forcerent  ./ittila  de  lever 
si  hativemciit  le  siege,  que  plusicurs  des  sicns  se  nftycrent  dans  la 
Loire,  d'autrcs  s^enlrituercnt  avec  regret  d^avvir  perdu  la  ville. 
Et  non  contcns  de  cette  victoire,  le  poursuivirent  si  vivcment  avec 
le  Roy  Merouee,  qui  se  vint  joindre  a  fiw,  quails  le  dejirent  en 
battaille  rangee  pres  de  Chhlons,jonchaHtlacampagnedc  180,000 
cadavres.^^ 

Le  nouveau  Parterre  des  Jlcurs  des  vies  des  Saints.  Par  P. 
Ribadcneira,  Andre  du  Val  ct  Jean  Baudoin.    Lyons,  16()6. 

Note  91,  p.  32,  col.  2.  — Vie  treaty  ratified 

At  Troycs. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  Charles  was  to  remain  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  royal  dignity  and  revenues.  After  his  death 
the  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  dominions,  devolved  to  Henry 
and  his  heirs.  The  imbecility  of  Charles  was  so  great  thai  lie 
could  not  appear  in  public,  so  that  the  queen  and  Burgundy 
swore  for  him."  —  Rapin. 

Note  92,  p.  33,  col.  1 .  —  Salisbury,  their  watchful  chief. 

*' The  besiegers  received  succors  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  siege  j  but  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  considered  this  en- 
terprise as  a  decisive  action  for  the  king  his  master,  and  his 
own  reputation,  omitted  nothing  to  deprive  the  besieged  of  that 
advantage.  He  run  up  round  the  city  sixty  forts.  How  great 
soever  this  work  might  be,  nothing  could  divert  him  from  it, 
since  the  success  of  tlie  siege  entirely  depended  upon  it.  In 
vain  would  he  have  pursued  his  attack,  if  the  enemies  could 
continually  introduce  fresh  supplies.  Besides,  the  season,  now 
far  advanced,  suggested  to  him,  that  he  would  be  forced  to  pass 
the  winter  in  the  camp,  and  during  that  time  be  Jialile  to  many 
insults.  Among  the  sixty  forts,  there  were  six  much  stronger 
than  the  rest,  upon  the  six  principal  avenues  of  the  city. 
The  French  could  before  with  ease  introduce  convoys  into  the 
place,  and  had  made  frequent  use  of  that  advantage.  But 
after  these  forts  were  built,  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
they  could,  now  and  then,  give  some  assistance  to  the  be- 
sieged. Upon  these  six  redoubts  the  general  erected  batteries, 
which  thundered  against  the  walls."  —  Rapin. 


Note  89,  p.  32,  col.  1.  —  JVo  wore  the  merry  vioVs  note  was 
heard. 

The  instrument  which  most  frequently  served  for  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  harp,  and  which  disjuited  the  preeminence 
with  it  in  the  early  times  of  music  in  France,  was  the  viol; 
and  indeed,  when  reduced  to  four  strings,  and  stript  of  the 
frets  with  which  viols  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  been  furnished 
til!  the  16th  century,  it  still  liolds  the  first  place  among  treble 
instruments,  under  the  denomination  of  violin. 

The  viol  played  with  a  bow,  and  wholly  different  from  the 
vielle,  whose  tones  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  wheel, 
which  indeed  performs  the  part  of  a  bow,  was  very  early  in 
favor  with  the  inhabitants  of  France. 

Bumey^s  Hist(/ry  of  Music. 

10 


Note  93,  p.  33,  col.  1.  —  The  six  great  avenues  meet  in  Vie 
midst. 
Rheims  had  six  principal  streets  meeting  thus  in  one  centre, 
where  the  cathedral  stood. 

Au  ccnird  de  la  ville,  entre  six  aveniies, 
S^clcve  un  sacre  temple  a  la  hauteur  des  nttrs. 

Chapelain. 

Note  94,  p.  33,  col.  I. —  Possessed  Vie  ToumeUes. 
"  The  bulwark  of  the  Tournelles  being  much  shaken  by  tho 
besiegers'  cannon,  and  the  besieged  tliinking  it  proper  to  set 
it  on  fire,  the  English  extinguished  the  flames,  and  lodged 
themselves  in  that  post.  At  the  same  time  they  became 
masters  of  the  tower  on  the  bridge,  from  whence  the  whole 
city  could  be  viewed." —  Rapin. 
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Note  95,  p.  33,  col.  9.  —  The  ponderous  stone  with  /«.  leoiis  crash 
Came  like  an  earthquake. 
Les  bombardes  vamissaicnt  des  boulets  de  pierre  dmit  quel- 
qiLtguns  pcsaicnt  jtisquy  d  cent  seize  Itvres.  Ces  masses  effrmj- 
aittes,  laiicces  d  la  mamire  de  nos  bombes,  produisatent  en  tom- 
bant  sur  les  edijices,  Vejfct  de  la  foudre.  —  Le  Brun  de  Char- 
mcUes,  i.  p.  122.  

Note  9G,  p.  33,  cq\.2.— The  wUd-Jire  balls  hissed  through  (he 
midnight  sky, 

Drnyion  enumerates  these  among  the  English  preoarations 
Ibr  war : 

*'The  engineer  provifled  the  petard 
To  break  the  strong  portcullies,  and  the  balls 
Of  wild-fire  devised  to  throw  from  far 
To  burn  to  ground  thpir  palaces  and  halls." 

And  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur  he  eayg, 

"  Their  brazen  slings  send  in  the  wild-fire  bulls." 

"  Balls  of  consuming  wild-fire 
Tiiat  lickt  men  up  like  lightning,  have  I  laughed  at. 
And  tost  'eoi  back  again  like  children's  trifles." 

B.  atid  F.  ;   The  Mad  Lover. 
"  I  do  command  that  particular  care  be  had,  advising  the 
gunners  to  iiave  half  butts  with  water  and  vinegar,  as  is  ac- 
customed, with  bonnets  and  old  sails,  and  wet  mantels  to  de- 
lend  fire,  that  as  often  is  thrown. 

''  Every  ship  shaM  carry  two  boats  lading  of  stones,  to  throw 
to  profit  in  the  time  of  fight  on  the  deck,  forecastle  or  tops, 
according  to  his  burden. 

"  That  the  wild-fire  be  reparted  to  the  people  most  expert, 
Ihat  we  have  for  the  use  thereof,  at  due  lime  ;  for  that  if  it  he 
not  overseen,  giving  charge  thereof  to  those  that  do  understand 
it,  and  such  as,  we  know,  can  tell  how  to  use  it;  otherwise 
it  may  liappen  to  great  danger." 

Orders  set  down  by  the  duke  of  Medina  to  be 
observed  in  the  voyage  toward  England. 

Hail.  Misc.  vol.  j. 
"  Some  were  preparing  to  toss  halls  of  wild-fire,  as  if  the  sea 
had  been  their  tennis-court." 

Deliverance  of  certain  Christians  from  the  Turks. 
Harl.  Misc.  vol.  i. 

i\oTE  97,  p.  33,  col.  Si.  ~-  Poi^oyiou.'!  pollution. 

Thus  at  the  siege  of  Thin  sur  PEscault.  "  CeuUdehstleur 
gtcloicnt  par  leur  engins  chevauh  mors  et  autres  hestes  7nortes  et 
puantes,  pour  les  empuantir,  dont  ilz  estoient  la  dedans  en  moult 
grant  destresse.  Car  lair  estoit  fort  et  chault  aijisi  camme  en 
plein  este,  et  de  cefurent  plus  constrains  que  de  nulle  autre  chose. 
Si  consifiercnt  finablement  cnlrc  eulx  que  celle  mcssaise  ilz  ne 
pourroient  longuement  endurer  ne  souffrir,  tant  leur  estoit  la 
plinaisie  ahhominable.^'  —  Froissart,  I.  38. 

This  was  an  evil  which  sometimes  annoyed  the  besiegin" 
army.  Al  Dan  "powr  la  puanlise  des  bestes  que  Ion  tuoit  en 
lost,  et  des  cfietaulz  qui  estoient  mors,  lair  estoit  tout  corrumpu, 
dont  inouh  de  chevaliers  el  escuyrrs  en  estoie/it  malades  ct  mclen- 
colicux,  ct  sey  alloient  les  plusieiirs,  refreschir  a  Bruges  et  ail- 
Icurs  pour  eviter  ce  mauvais  air."  —  Froissart,  1. 17,'i. 

Note  93,  p.  33,  col.  2.  —  Crowded  in  umclwlesome  vaults 
At  Thin  sur  V  Escault,  "  La  fst  le  due  charier  grant  foison 
d^atgins  de  Cambray  et  de  Dmtay,  ct  en  y  eut  six  moult  grans,  le 
due  ks  fst  lever  devant  la  forteresse.  Lesqh  engins  gectoieiU 
nuijt  et  jour  grosses  pierres  et  mangonneaidz  qui  abatoient  les 
comhles  et  le  hault  des  tours  des  chambres  et  de^  salles.  Et  en 
tontraignuient  les  gens  dii  Chastel  par  cest  assault  tresdure- 
vienU  FJ.  si  nosient  les  compaignons  qui  le  gardoient  demourer 
en  chambres  ncn  sales  quih  eussent,  mais  en  caves  et  en  celiers." 
—  Froissarty  I.  38. 

Note  99,   p.  33,  col.  Q.  — Eager  to   mark  the   carrion  crow 
for  food, 
Scudery  has  a  most  ingenious  idea  of  the  effects  of  famine  : 
during  the  blockade  of  Rome  by  the  0  olhs,  he   makes  tUe 
inhabitants  first  eat  one  another,  and  then  eat  themselves. 


La  rage  se  meslant  d  leurs  douleurs  C£tr€mcs, 

lis  se  mangent  Van  Vaulre^  its  se  mangent  eux-mesmes. 

Jllaric. 
Fuller  expresses  the  want  of  food  pithily.    "The  siego 
grew  long,  and  victuals  short." 


Note   100,  p.  33,  col.  2.—  tVhcn  in  Vie  Sun  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord. 

And  I  saw  an  Angel  standing  in  the  eun  ;  and  he  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  saying  to  all  the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  Come  and  gather  yourselves  together  unto  the  supper 
of  the  great  God  : 

That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captains, 
and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of 
them  that  sit  on  \htim.  —  Revelation ,  xix.  17,  18. 

A  similar  passage  occurs  in  Ezekiel. 

And  thou,  son  of  man,  tiiua  saitli  the  Lord  God,  Speak  unto 
every  feathered  fowl,  and  lo  every  beast  of  the  field.  As- 
semble yourselves,  and  come  ;  gather  yourselves  on  every  side 
to  my  sacrifice  that  I  do  sacrifice  for  you,  even  a  great  sacri- 
fice upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  that  ye  may  eal  flesh  and 
drink  blood. 

Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  mighty,  and  drink  the  blood  of 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  of  rams,  of  lambs,  and  of  goats,  of 
bullocks,  all  of  them  fallings  of  Bashan. 

And  ye  shall  eat  fat  till  ye  be  full,  and  drink  blood  till  ye 
be  drunken,  of  my  sacrifice  which  I  have  sacrificed  for  you. 

Thus  ye  shall  be  filled  at  my  table  with  horses  and  chariots, 
with  mighty  men,  and  with  all  men  of  war,  saith  the  Lord 
God.  — £:fA:ie/,  xxxix.  17,  &c. 


Prevent  the  pang  of  famine. 
resolving  rather  to  lose  their  lives  by 


Note   101,  p.  3*1,  col.  2. 
Fuller  calls  tli 
wholesnle  on  the  point  of  the  sword,  than  to  retail  them  out 
by  famine."  

Note  102,  p.  35,  col.  l.—j3sicken  the Merieans. 
"  It  was  the  belief  of  the  Mexicans,  ihat  at  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  their  centuries  the  sun  and  earth  would  be  destroyed 
On  the  last  night  of  every  century  they  extinguished  all  theit 
fires,  covered  the  faces  of  the  women  and  children,  and  ex- 
pected the  end  of  the  world.  The  kindling  of  the  sacred  fire 
on  the  mountain  of  Huixachtla  was  believed  an  omen  of  their 
safety." —  Clavigero.  

Note  103,  p.  36,  col.  1.  —  The  veins  were  full. 
^aiTjs  KLv  yviwv  vtv  oaov  cOevos  f  AAoTrifucii/* 
A(  ^1  01  aiSrjKavTi  Kar'  avxeva  iravTodiv  iviq, 
Kai  TToXiw  TTtp  eovTi'  to  ie  cBevos  a^tuv  aSa;. 

Tlieocritus. 

Note  104,  p.  36,  col.  1.  — /Tw  silence  thrcatcn'd. 
Son  silence  menace.  —  Le  Moyne. 

Note   105,  p.  3tl,  col.  1 — see  Vie  fire 

Consume  ktm. 

Reasons  for  burning  a  trumpeter. 

"The  letter  she  sent  to  Sufl*oik  was  received  with  scorn, 
and  the  trumpeter  that  brought  it  commanded  to  be  burnt, 
against  the  law  of  nations,  saith  a  French  *  author,  but  erro- 
neously, for  his  coming  was  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of 
any  lawful  prince,  but  from  a  private  maid,  how  highly  soever 
self-pretended,  who  had  neither  estate  to  keep,  nor  commis- 
sion to  send  a  trumpeter."  —  Fullrr*s  Profane  State. 

Note  106,  p.  36,  col.  2.  —  In  sight  of  Orleans  and  the  Maiden^s 
host. 

De  Serres  says,  "  The  trumpeter  was  ready  to  be  burnt  in 
the  sight  of  the  besieged." 

Note  107,  p.  36,  col.  2.  —  j3$  he  tliat  puts  it  off. 

Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself,  as  ha 
that  putteth  it  ofl".  —  1  Kings,  xx.  11. 
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Note  108,  p.  3G,  col.  2.  —  ^s  when  Chcderlcn  cuntcs 

"A  ripd.  fiuvtinis HaUjs  venbhus  ad  Ooiikiirtlioy  ;  iiide.  Churim  ; 
post  lit  The  Kc  Thiol,  Iltc  niulta  didicimiis  a  vwnuchts  Titr- 
cicts,  quos  Dervis  vocatit.,  qui  co  loco  insigiiem  hubcnt  tcdcm,  de 
heroe  quodum  Chederle  summit  corporis  ntque.  aiiimi  fortittidiite, 
qucm  eundcm  fuisse  cum  iiostro  D.  Georgio  fabuluiitar  ;  mdcm- 
qae  illi  ascribuitt  qute  hnic  nostri;  uimirum  vasti  ct  horrcndt 
draconis  ctede  sirrvagsc  crpositaia  virginem.  Ad  lure  alia  ad- 
jiciunt  vudta  ct  qua:  libitum  est,  cumminiscitiitary  ilium  per 
lonninquas  oras  perfgrinuri  solitum,  ad  jlavium  postremo  per- 
Venis^e^  cajiis  aqua  bibentibus  prirstarent  iviinortalitatcm.  Qh( 
quvie^H  Jlucius,  ill  qu&  parte  tcrrarinn  sit,  nun  dicuiit ;  nisi  for- 
tassis  in  Ulopid,  coUocari  debet .-  taniam  a^rmant  ilium  j/iuif/ii.,- 
tenebrisy  multaqne  caliginc  ohdactum  latere;  ncque  ciuquam 
inortaliinn  post  Chcderlem,  vti  ilium  videret,  coutigi^sc.  Chedcr- 
lem  vero  ipsiim  mortLi  Icgibus  solutujn,  hue  illuc  in  equo  prw- 
stantLssimOy  qui  similiter  cjusdem  aqutc  haustu  vwrtalitutem 
exuerity  divagari,  gaudeutem  jn-crliis,  adesse  in  bcUo  mclioribus, 
aut  its  qui  ejiui  openi  imploraverint,  cujuscunque  tandem  sint 
rdigionis."  —  Biubcquius. 

The  Persians  say,  that  Alexaiuler  coming  to  understamJ, 
that  in  the  mouiUeiin  of  Kaf  thfre  was  a  great  cave,  very 
black  and  dark,  wherein  ran  the  water  of  immortality,  would 
needs  take  a  journey  thillier.  But  heing  afraid  to  lose  his 
way  in  the  cave,  and  considering  with  himself  that  lie  had 
committed  a  great  oversight  in  leaving  !lie  more  iigfd  in  cities 
and  fortified  places,  and  keeping  nhout  his  person  only  young 
people,  sucii  as  were  not  ahle  to  advise  him,  he  ordfred  to  he 
brought  to  liim  some  old  man,  whose  counsel  he  might  follow 
in  the  adventure  Iio  was  then  upon.  There  were  in  the  whole 
army  but  two  brothers,  named  Chidder  and  Elras,  who  had 
brought  their  father  along  with  them,  jnd  this  good  old  loan 
bade  his  sons  go  and  tell  Alexander,  that  to  go  througli  with 
the  design  he  had  undertaken,  his  only  way  were  to  take  a 
mare  that  had  a  colt  at  her  heels,  and  to  ride  upon  her  into 
the  citve,  and  leave  the  colt  at  the  entrance  of  ii,  and  the 
mare  would  infallibly  bring  him  back  again  to  the  same  place 
without  any  trouble.  Alexander  thought  the  advice  so  good, 
that  he  would  not  take  any  other  person  with  him  in  that 
journey  hut  those  two  brothers,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  retinue 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  He  advanced  so  far  that  he 
came  to  a  gate,  so  well  polished,  that  notwithstaniHng  the 
great  darkness,  it  gave  light  enough  to  let  him  see  there  was 
a  bird  fastened  thereto.  The  bird  asked  Alexander  what  he 
would  have?  He  made  answer  tliat  lie  lookeii  for  (he  water 
of  immortality.  The  bird  asked  him,  what  was  done  in  the 
world?  Mischief  enough,  replies  Alexander,  since  there  is 
no  rice  or  sin  but  reigns  there.  Whereupon  the  bird  getting 
loose  and  flying  away,  the  sale  opened  and  Alexander  saw  an 
Angel  sitting,  with  a  trumpet  in  his  hand,  holding  it  as  if  he 
were  going  to  put  it  to  hh  mouth.  Alexander  asked  him  his 
name.  Tlie  Angel  made  answer  his  name  was  liapliael,  and 
that  he  only  staid  for  a  command  from  God  to  blow  llie  trum- 
pet and  to  call  Ilie  dead  to  judgment.  Which  having  said, 
he  asks  Alexander  who  he  was  f  I  am  Alexander,  replied  he, 
and  I  seek  the  water  of  immorlality.  Tlie  Angel  gave  him 
a  stone,  and  said  to  him,  go  thy  wayes,  and  look  for  another 
stone  of  the  same  weight  wirh  this,  and  then  thou  shalt  find 
immortality.  Whereupon  Alexander  askeri  how  long  he  had 
to  live.  The  angel  said  to  him,  till  such  time  as  the  he;iveii 
and  the  earth  which  encompass  thee  be  turned  to  iron.  Alex- 
ander, being  come  out  of  the  cave,  ?"ought  a  long  time,  and  not 
meeting  with  any  Ptone  just  of  the  same  weight  with  the 
other,  he  put  one  into  the  bal.incc  which  he  lliou<rlit  came 
very  near  it,  anil  finding  but  very  little  difference,  he  adiled 
thereto  a  little  earth,  wliich  made  the  scales  even  ;  it  heins 
God's  intention  to  shew  Alexander  thereby,  that  he  was  imt 
to  expect  immortality  till  ho  iiimself  were  put  into  the  earth. 
At  last  Alexander  having  one  d.iy  a  fall  off  his  horse  in  the 
barren  ground  of  Ghur,  they  laid  him  upon  the  coat  he  wore 
over  his  armour,  and  covered  him  with  liis  buckler  to  keep  off 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Then  he  began  to  comprehend  the 
prophecy  of  the  Angel,  and  was  satisfied  the  hour  of  his 
death  was  at  h;ind  ;  accordingly  he  died. 

They  add  to  this  fable,  that  tlio  two  brothers  Chidder  and 
Elias  drunk  of  the  water  of  immorlality,  and  that  they  are 
still  living  but  invisible,  Elias  upon  the  earth,  and  Chidder  in 
ihe  water;  wherein  the  latter  hath  30  great  i)ower,  that  those 


who  arc  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  water,  if  they  ear- 
nestly pray,  vowing  an  offering  to  him,  and  firmly  believing 
that  he  can  relieve  them,  shall  escape  the  danger. 

Ambassador's  Trat^cls. 
Kh'idir  and  FAtas  occupy  a  distinguislied  place  in  tho  legion 
of  proj)hcts.  The  name  of  tho  first  signifies  verdant,  alluding 
to  liie  power  which  he  possessed  of  producing,  wherever  ho 
trod,  the  most  beautiful  and  enchiinling  vcniure.  These  two 
arc  regardcil  as  the  jirotectors  and  tutelary  gods  of  travel- 
lers;  the  former  upon  the  sea,  the  latter  upon  the  land;  and 
they  arc  thought  to  bo  incessantly  employed  in  promoting 
those  salutary  objects.  In  their  rapid  and  uniform  courses, 
tlieyare  believed  to  meet  once  a  year  at -l/iwd,  In  the  environs 
of  Mecca,  the  day  on  \vhich  the  pilgrims  arc  assembled. 

D''Olissun\s  litatvrij  of  Ike.  Othoman  Empire. 

Note  109,  p.  37,  ccl.  1.—  The  sicords  that  late  fia^sWd  to  the 
CBening  sun. 
Now  does  the  day  grow  blacker  than  before, 
Tlie  swords  that  glistered  late,  in  purple  gore 
Now  all  dislain'd,  their  former  brightnesso  lose. 

Jifai/s  Edward  HI. 
And  again,  Book  7. 

The  glittering  swords  that  shone  so  bright  of  late 
Are  quickly  all  distainM  with  purple  gore. 

Note  110,  p.  37,  col.  %— Of  blessed  Jilanj  vowed  a  row  of 
peace. 

11  adoint  a  luy  ct  a  toute  sa  gent,  estant  devant  Chartres,  qui 
moult  humilia  et  brise  son  courage ;  car  entendis  que  ces  traictears 
Francois  alloient  ct  preschoicnt  ledil  roy  et  son  coiiseil,  et  encores 
nulle  response  agrcable  nen  avoient  cue.  Une  oragc  une  tempcstc 
ct  une  fouUIre  si  grande  et  si  horrible  desceudit  du  del  en  lost  du 
roy  Danglrtrrre  qud  scmbloit  pTOpTcment  que  le  siccle  deust  finer. 
Car  it  cheoit  si  grosses  pierres  que  elles  tuoyent  hommes  et 
chevaulx,  et  en  furent  les plus  hardis  tou^s  esbaliis.  Adoncques 
regarda  It  roy  Dangleterre  dcvers  leglise  de  J^ostre  Dame  de 
Chartres,  et  se  voua  ct  rendit  devotemait  a  Jv^vstre  Dame,  et 
promist,  et  confessa  sicomme  il  dist  depuis  quell  sc  accorderoit  a 
la  paix.  —  Froissart. 

But  while  he  lodged  there  (before  Chartres),  his  army  mak- 
ing a  horrible  spoil.' of  the  wliole  country,  there  chanced  an 
occasion,  as  the  work  of  Heaven,  which  suddenly  fjuaihd  his 
amliitious  design  to  ruin  France  :  for  behold  a  horrible  and 
extraordinary  tempest  of  haile,  thunder,  and  lightning,  fell 
with  such  vioit'nce  as  many  horses  and  num  in  the  army 
perished,  as  if  that  God  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  fnmi 
heaven  to  stay  his  course.  —  De  Serrcs. 

Note    111,  p.  38,  col.  1.  —  Deep  tlirougk  the  sky  the  hollow 
Vtundcrs  rolPd, 

The  circumstance  of  the  Maid's  entering  Orleans  at  mid- 
niglir  in  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  historically  true. 

"The  Englishmen  perceiving  that  thei  within  could  not 
long  continue  for  faute  of  vitaile  and  pouder,  keptc  not  tlieii 
wntche  so  diligently  as  thei  wer  accustomed,  nor  scoured  not 
the  countrey  environed  as  tiiei  before  had  ordained.  Whicho 
negligence  the  citezens  shut  in  perceiving,  sent  worde  thereof 
to  the  French  capitnines,  which  with  Pucolle  in  the  dedde 
tyme  of  the  nigbtc,  and  in  agreate  raync  and  tbundre,  withal! 
their  vitailc  and  artih-ry  entered  into  the  citie." 

ffall,ff.  137. 

Shakespcar  also  notices  this  storm.  Striking  as  tlie  circun>- 
stancp  is,  Chapelain  has  omitted  it. 

Note  U%  p.  38,  col.  1.  —  Strong  were  tlie  English  forts 

Tho  patience  and  persever:mce  of  a  besieging  army  in  those 
ages  appear  almost  incredible  to  us  now.  Tho  camp  of  Fer 
dinand  before  Granada  swelled  into  a  citv.  Edward  IH 
made  a  market  town  before  Calais.  Upon  the  cnptain's 
refusal  to  surrender,  says  Barnes,  "he  began  to  etitrench 
himself  strongly  about  the  city,  soltin:.' his  own  tent  directly 
against  the  chief  gates  at  whieli  he  intendeil  to  entei  ;  tlien  he 
placed  bastions  I)etwecn  the  li>wn  nnd  the  river,  and  ^et  out 
n-gular   streets,   and    rearrd    up   decent    buildings  of   strong 
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timber  between  the  trendies,  wliich  lie  covered  with  tliatch, 
reed,  broom  unii  skins.  Tlius  lie  encompassed  the  whole 
town  of  Calais,  from  Ri-sban  on  the  northwest  side  to  Cour- 
gaine  on  the  northeast,  all  along  by  ??angate,  at  Port  and 
Fort  do  Nicolay,  commonly  by  the  English  called  Newland- 
bridge,  down  by  Hammes,  Cologne  and  Marke  ;  so  that  his 
camp  looked  like  a  spacious  city,  and  was  usually  by  stran- 
gers, that  came  thither  to  market,  called  New  Calais.  For 
this  priitce's  reputation  for  justice  was  so  great,  that  to  his 
markets  (which  he  held  in  hi:?  camp  twice  every  week,  viz. 
on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  for  flesh,  fish,  bread,  wine  and 
ale,  witJl  cloth  and  all  other  necessaries,)  there  came  not  only 
his  friends  and  allies  from  England,  Flanders  and  Aquitain, 
but  even  many  of  king  Philip's  subjects  and  confederates 
conveyed  thither  their  cattle  and  other  commodities  to  be 
sold."  

Note  113,  p.  38,  col.  2.  —  Entering  UJttA  his  eye. 

JV*tt7u:  leiUuSy  celsis  adstans  in  colUbiiSj  inlrat 
Urbem  ocutis^  dlscitque  locos  caussasque  locorwm, 

Silius  ItalicuSj  xii.  567. 

Note  114,  p.  38,  col.  2.  —  Drfikd  and  unrepair'd. 

Abjecerc  madentes, 
Sicut  eranty  clijpeos ;  nee  qtiisquam  spicule  tersity 
JVec  laudavit  eqitum,  nitida  ncc  cassidis  altam 
Compsit  adornavitque  jabaiit,  Statius. 


Note  115,  p.  39,  col.  2.  —  Part/ienopa:iLS. 

fpsam,  M<rTiali&  paerum  cum  i->idtl  in  umhrd-, 
Dtaiuun,  teiitro  sigjiantem-  ^amina  passu, 
I ^novisse  ferv.nl  coiiUti,  DicUtaquc  tela 
Ipsaan,  tt  JJimjchcas  kumcris  apiasse  pharetras. 

iadet  nemoriiniy  tttitlumque  noccntnn. 

Sanguinis  kumani  pudor  est  nescire  sag-ittas. 

Statius,  IV.  056. 

Note  116,  p.  39,  col.  9.  —  Qladdisdale. 

Giaddisdale  must  be  the  sir  William  Glansdale  of  Shakes- 
pear.     Stowe  Calls  him  William  Gladesdale. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  I  have  introduced  no  fictitious 
names  among  the  killed.  They  may  ail  be  found  in  the 
various  histories.  

Note  117,  p. 39,  col.  2.—  TVir  balista. 

Jv'equc  eniin  solis  excussa  lacertis 

Lancca,  sed  tenso  baHjsUn  turbine  rapta, 

Hand  unum  contenta  tatus  transire,  quiescit; 

Sed  pandens  perque  arma  viani,  pcrqtie  ossa,  rcticta. 

Morltfugit:  superest  tela  post  vulnera  eursus. 

Ltican.  HI. 
Vegetins  says,  that  the  balista  discharged  darts  with  such 
rapidity  and  violence,  tiiat  nothing  could  resist  their  force. 
This  engine  was  used  particularly  to  discharge  darts  of  a  sur- 
prising length  and  weight,  and  often  many  small  ones  together. 
Its  form  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  broken  bow;  it  had  two 
arms,  but  straight  and  not  curved  like  those  of  a  cross-bow,  of 
wliicli  the  whole  acting  force  consists  in  bending  the  bow. 
That  of  the  balista  as  well  as  of  the  catapulta,  lies  in  its 
cords.  —  RolUn.  

Note  118,  p.  39,  col.  2.  —  fVhere  bij  the  baijle^s  embattled  wall. 

The  h;iyle  or  lists  was  a  space  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch 
surrounded  by  strong  palisades,  and  sometimes  by  a  low  em- 
bittled  wall.  In  the  attack  of  fortresses,  us  the  range  of  the 
machines  then  in  use  did  not  exceed  the  distance  of  four  stadia, 
tlw  besiegers  did  not  carry  on  their  approaches  hy  means  of 
trenches,  but  begun  their  operations  above  ground,  with  the 
att;ickof  tlie  bayleor  lists,  where  many  feats  of  chivalry  were 
pert'ormed  by  the  knights  and  men  at  arms,  who  considered 
the  assault  of  that  work  as  particularly  belonging  to  them,  the 
weight  of  their  armor  preventing  them  from  scaling  the  walls. 
As  this  part  was  attacked  by  the  knights  and  men  at  arms,  it 
was  also  defended  by  those  of  the  snme  rank  in  the  place, 
whence  many  single  combjit^  were  fought  here.  This  was 
at  tlie  first  investing  of  the  place. —  Orose. 


Note  119,  p.  39,  col.  2.  — ^  rude  coat  ufmaily 

Unkosed,  unfioodedj  as  of  lowly  line 

In  France,  only  persons  of  a  certain  estate,  called  unfefde 
liaabcr,  were  permitted  to  wear  a  hauberk,  which  was  the  ar- 
mor of  a  knight.  Esquires  might  only  wear  a  simple  coat 
of  mail,  without  the  hood  and  hose.  Had  this  aristocratic  dis- 
tinction consisted  in  the  ornamental  part  of  the  arms  alone, 
it  would  not  have  been  objectionable.  In  the  enlightened 
and  t'ree  states  of  Greece,  every  soldier  was  well  provided  with 
defensive  arms.  In  Rome,  a  civic  wreath  was  the  reward  of 
him  who  should  save  the  life  of  a  citizen.  But  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Gillies,  "the  miserable  peasants  of  modern 
Europe  are  exposed  without  defence  as  without  remorse,  by 
the  ambition  of  men,  whom  the  Greeks  would  have  styled 
tyrants."  

Note  120,  p.  39,  col.  3.  —  Tlie  rudt-featured  helm. 

The  brirgonet,  which  represented  the  shape  of  the  head  and 
features.  

Note  121,  p.  39,  col.  3.—  On  his  crown-crested  helm. 
Earls  and  dukes  frequently  wore  their  coronets  on  the 
crests  of  their  helmets.  At  the  battle  of  Agincourt  Henry 
wore  "a  bright  helmet,  whereupon  was  seta  crowne  of  gold, 
repleate  with  pearle  and  precious  stones,  marvellous  rich."  — 
Stowe.  

Note  122,  p.  39,  col.  ^.^J3nd  agaimt  the  iron  fence  beneatJt. 
A  breastplate  was  sometimes  worn  under  the  hauberk. 

Note  123,  p.  40,  col.  1.  —  ....  Conrade,  wiUt  an  active  bounds 
Sprung  on  tJte  battlements. 

The  nature  of  this  barrier  has  been  explained  in  a  previous 
note.  The  possibility  of  leaping  upon  it  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  adventure,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  period  in 
which  it  happened,  (1370.) 

"  At  that  time  there  was  done  an  extraordinary  feat  of  arms 
by  a  Scotch  knight,  named  sir  John  Assueton,  being  one  of 
timse  men  of  arms  of  Scotland,  who  imd  now  entered  king 
Edward's  pay.  This  man  left  his  rank  with  his  spear  in  his 
hand,  liis  page  riding  behind  him,  and  went  towards  the  bar- 
riers of  Noyon,  where  he  alighted,  saying, 'Here  hold  my 
horse,  and  stir  not  from  hence  ;'  and  so  he  came  to  the  bar- 
riers. There  were  there  at  that  time  sir  John  de  Roye,  and 
sir  Lancelot  de  Lorris,  with  ten  or  twelve  more,  who  all  won- 
dered what  this  knight  designed  to  do.  He  for  his  part  being 
close  at  the  barriers  said  unto  tht^m,  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  come 
hither  to  visit  you,  and  because  I  see  you  will  not  come  fortlj 
of  your  barriers  to  me,  I  will  come  in  to  you,  if  Tmay,  and 
prove  my  kniglitliood  against  you.  Win  me  if  you  can.' 
And  with  tliat  ho  leaped  over  the  bars,  and  began  to  lay 
about  him  like  a  lion,  he  at  them  and  they  at  him  ;  so  that  he 
alone  fought  thus  agiiinst  them  all  for  near  the  space  of  an 
hour,  and  hurt  several  of  them.  And  all  the  while  tliose  of 
the  town  beheld  with  much  delight  from  the  walls  and  their 
garret  windows  his  grea;  activity,  strength  and  courage  ;  hut 
they  offered  not  to  do  him  any  hurt,  us  tiiey  might  very  easily 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  minded  to  cast  stones  or  darts  at 
him ;  but  the  French  knights  charged  them  to  the  contrary, 
saying  *  how  they  should  let  them  alone  to  deal  with  him.' 
When  matters  had  continued  thus  about  an  hour,  the  Scotch 
page  came  to  the  harriers  with  his  master's  horse  in  his 
hand,  and  said  in  his  language, '  Sir,  pray  come  away,  it  is 
high  time  for  you  to  leave  off  now;  for  the  army  ismurcaed 
off  out  of  sight.'  The  kniglit  heard  his  man,  and  then  gave 
two  or  three  terrible  strokes  about  him  to  clear  the  way.  and 
so,  armed  as  he  was,  ho  leaped  back  again  over  the  barriers 
and  mounted  his  horse,  having  not  received  any  hurt ;  and 
turning  to  the  Frenchmen,  said, '  Adieu,  sirs!  I  thank  you 
for  my  diversion.'  And  with  that  he  rode  after  his  man 
upon  the  spur  towards  the  army."  — Joshua  BarneSj  p.  801. 

Note  124,  p.  40,  col.  1.  —  The  iron  weight  srcuvg  Mgh. 

Le  massue  est  un  baton  gros  comme  Ic  bras,  ayant  d  Pun  de 

ses  bouts  une  forte  courruie  pour  tenir  Varme  et  Pcinp&cher  de 

glisserj  ctd  Vautre  trois  cJiatnons  de  fer,  au^quels paid  un  boulel 
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vc^aiU  kuit  livre^.    It  n'y  a  pas  d^komme  aujouriPhui  capable 
de  manier  une  telle  arme.  —  Le  Grand. 

Tlie  arms  of  the  Medici  fumiiy  "  are  romantically  referred 
to  Averardo  de  Medici,  a  commander  under  Charlemagne, 
who  for  his  valor  in  destroying  the  gigantic  plunderer  Mu- 
gello,  by  whom  the  surrounding  country  was  laid  waste,  was 
honored  with  the  privilege  of  bearing  for  his  arme  sis  pallc 
or  balls,  as  characteristic  of  the  iron  balls  that  hung  from 
iho  mace  of  his  tierce  antagonist,  the  impression  of  which 
remained  on  his  shield-" — Roscue. 

Scudery  enumerates  the  mace  among  the  instruments  of 
war,  in  a  passage  whose  concluding  line  may  vie  with  any 
bathos  of  sir  Richaid  Blackmore. 

La  confasemeiit  frappent  de  toutcs  parts 
Pieira*,  pique^^  cspieuz,  masses,  Jle ekes  et  dards. 
Lances  et  javdotSy  sabres  et  marteauz  d^armes, 
Dangereuses  ijistrumcnts  des  guerriercs  alarmcs. — ^laric. 

Note  195,  p.  40,  col.  9. —  There  was  a  portal  in  tfie  English  fort. 
Which  opened  on  Hie  wall. 

Vitruvius  obser^'es,  in  treating  upon  fortified  walls,  that 
near  the  towers  the  walls  should  be  cut  within-side  the 
breadth  of  the  tower,  and  that  the  ways  broke  in  this  manner 
should  only  be  joined  and  continued  by  beams  laid  upon  the 
two  extremities,  without  being  made  fast  with  iron  ;  that  in 
case  the  enemy  should  make  himself  master  of  any  part  of 
the  wall,  the  besieged  might  remove  this  wooden  bridge,  and 
thereby  prevent  his  passage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  wall 
and  into  the  towers.  —  Rollin. 

The  precaution  recommended  by  Vitruvius  had  not  been 
observed  in  the  construction  of  the  Englisli  walls.  On  each 
side  of  every  tower,  a  small  door  opened  upon  the  wall ;  and 
the  garrison  of  one  tower  are  represented  in  the  poem  as  fly- 
ing by  this  way  from  one  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  other. 
With  the  enterprising  spirit  and  the  defensive  arms  of  chival- 
ry, the  subsequent  events  will  not  be  found  to  exceed 
probability.  ' 

Note  I9G,  p.  40,  col.  2.  — JVot  overbrow^d  by  jutting  parapet. 

The  machicolation  :  a  projection  over  the  gate-way  of  a 
town  or  castle,  contrived  for  letting  fall  great  weights,  scald- 
ing water,  ice.  on  the  heads  of  any  assailants  who  might  have 
got  close  to  the  gate.  "  Machecollare,  or  machecoulare," 
says  Coke,  "  is  to  make  a  warlike  device  over  n  gate  or  other 
passage  like  to  a  grate,  through  wliich  scalding  water,  or  pon- 
derous or  offensive  things  may  be  cast  upon  the  assaylants." 

Note  127,  p.  41,  col.  1.  —  Plucking  from  the  shield  the  severed 
head, 
He  threw  it  bach. 
I  have  met  with  one  instance  in  English  history,  and  only 
one,  of  throwing  the  spear  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  in  Stowe's  chronicle.  "  144Q.  The  30th  of  January,  a 
challenge  was  done  in  Smithfield  within  lists,  before  the  king  ; 
the  one  sir  Philip  de  Beawse  of  Arragon,  a  knight,  and  the 
other  an  esquire  of  the  king's  house  called  John  Ausley  or 
Astley.  These  comming  to  the  fielde,  tooke  their  tents,  and 
there  was  the  knight's  sonne  made  knight  by  the  king,  and  so 
brought  again  to  his  father's  tent.  Then  the  heralds  of 
armes  called  them  by  name  to  doe  their  battel,  and  s«j  they 
came  both  all  armed,  with  their  weapons  ;  the  knight  came 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  tlie  esquire  with  his  speare.  Tlie 
esquire  cast  Jiis  speare  against  the  knight,  but  the  kniglit 
avoiding  it  with  his  sword,  cast  it  to  the  ground.  Then  (lie 
esquire  look  his  axe  and  went  against  the  knight  suddenly, 
on  whom  he  stroke  many  strokes,  hard  and  sore  upon  his 
baaenet,  and  on  his  hand,  and  made  him  loose  and  let  fall  his 
axe  to  the  ground,  and  brast  up  his  limbes  three  times,  and 
caught  his  dagger  and  would  h:ive  smitten  him  in  the  face, 
for  to  have  slaine  him  in  the  tield  ;  and  then  the  king  cried 
hoo,  and  so  they  were  departed  and  went  to  their  tents,  and 
the  king  dubbed  John  Astley  knight  for  his  valiant  tornoy, 
and  the  knight  of  Arragon  offered  his  armes  at  Windsor." 

Note  198,  p.  41,  col   1  —Full  on  tJie  corselet  of  a  meaner  man. 
The  corselet  was  chiefly  wort:  by  pikcmen. 


Note  129,  p.  42,  col.  1.  —  ^  harlot!  —  an  adulteress! 

This  woman,  who  is  always  respectably  named  in  French 
history,  had  her  punishment  both  In  herself  and  in  her  child. 

"  This  fair  Agnes  Imd  been  five  years  in  the  service  of  tho 
queen,  during  which  she  had  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  life, 
in  wearing  rich  clothes,  furred  robes,  golden  chains,  and  pre- 
cious stones;  and  it  was  commonly  reported  that  the  king 
often  visited  her,  and  maintained  her  in  a  state  of  concu- 
binage, for  the  people  are  more  inclined  to  speak  ill  than  well 
of  their  superiors. 

"  The  affection  the  king  showed  her  was  as  much  for  her 
gaiety  of  temper,  pleasing  manners,  and  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, as  for  her  beauty.  She  was  so  beautiful  that  she  was 
called  the  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  and  the  Lady  of  Beauty,  as 
well  on  account  of  her  personal  charms,  as  because  the  king 
had  given  her  for  life  tlie  castle  of  Beaute  near  Paris.  She 
was  very  charitable,  and  most  liberal  in  her  alms,  which  she 
distributed  among  such  churches  as  were  out  of  repair,  and 
to  beggars.  It  is  true  that  Agnes  hud  a  daughter  who  lived 
but  a  short  time,  which  she  said  was  the  king's,  and  gave  it 
to  him  as  the  proper  father;  but  the  king  always  excused 
himself  as  not  having  any  claim  to  it.  She  may  indeed  have 
called  in  help,  for  the  matter  was  variously  talki^d  of. 

"  At  length  she  was  seized  with  a  bowel  comphiint,  and 
was  a  long  time  ill,  during  which  she  was  very  contrite,  and 
sincerely  repented  of  her  sins.  She  often  reniemlM.red  Mary 
JIagdalene,  who  had  been  a  great  sinner,  and  devoutly  in- 
voked God  and  the  virgin  Mary  to  her  aid  like  a  true  catholic  : 
after  she  had  received  the  sacraments,  she  calJed  for  her  book 
of  prayers,  in  which  she  had  written  with  her  own  hand  the 
verses  of  St.  Bernard  to  repeat  them.  She  then  made  many 
gifts  (which  were  put  down  in  writing,  that  her  executors 
might  fulfil  them,  wilh  the  other  articles  of  her  will),  which 
including  alms  and  the  payment  of  her  servants  mi^t  amount 
to  nearly  sixty  thousand  crowns. 

"  Her  executors  were  Jacques  Ccpur,  councellor  and  master 
of  the  wardrobe  to  the  king,  master  Robert  Poictevin  phy- 
sician, and  master  Stephen  Chevalier  treasurer  to  the  king, 
who  was  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  will  should 
it  be  his  gracious  pleasure. 

"The  fair  Agnes,  perceiving  that  she  wa^  daily  growing 
weaker,  said  to  the  lord  de  la  Trimouille,  the  Indy  of  the 
seneschal  of  Poitou,  and  one  of  the  king's  equerries  called 
Gouffier,  in  the  presence  of  all  her  damsels,  that  our  fragile 
life  was  but  a  stinking  ordure. 

_"  She  then  required  that  her  confessor  would  give  her  abso- 
lution from  all  her  sins  and  wickedness,  conformable  to  an 
absolution,  which  was,  as  she  said,  at  Loches,  which  the  con- 
fessor on  her  assurance  complied  with.  After  this  she  uttered 
a  loud  shriek,  and  called  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  support 
of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  on  Monday 
the  9th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1449,  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  IJer  hody  was  opened,  and  her  heart  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  the  said  abbey,  to  which  she  had  been 
a  most  libera!  benefactress  ;  and  her  body  was  conveyed  with 
many  honors  to  Lociies,  where  it  was  interred  in  the  col- 
legiate church  of  our  Lady,  to  which  also  she  had  made  many 
handsome  donations  and  several  foundations.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  her  soul,  and  admit  it  into  Paradise." 

Monstrelet,  vol.  ix.  p.  97 

On  the  13th  day  of  June,  the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  count 
of  Maulovrier,  ami  son  to  the  late  sir  Pierre  de  Breze,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Month-hery,  went  to  the  village  of  Romiers, 
near  Dourdan,  which  belonged  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  bunt- 
ing. He  took  with  him  his  lady,  the  princess  Charlotte  ot 
France,  natural  daughter  of  the  late  king  Charles  the  VM 
by  Agnes  Sorel.  After  the  chace,  when  they  were  returned 
to  Romiers  to  sup  and  lodge,  the  seneschal  retired  to  a  single- 
bedded  room  for  the  night;  his  lady  retired  also  to  another 
chamber,  when  moved  by  hei  disorderly  passions  (as  the  hns 
band  said)  she  calleil  to  her  a  gentleman  from  Poitou,  named 
Pierre  de  la  Vegne,  who  was  head  huntsman  to  the  seneschal, 
and  made  him  lie  with  her.  This  was  told  to  the  seneschal 
by  the  master  of  his  household,  called  Pierre  I'Apothicaire  ; 
when  he  instantly  arose,  and  taking  his  sword,  broke  open  the 
door  of  the  chamber  where  his  lady  and  the  huntsman  were 
in  bed.  The  huntsman  started  up  in  his  shirt,  and  the  senes- 
chal gave  him  first  a  severe  blow  with  his  sword  on  the  head. 
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aiid  thun  thrust  it  through  his  hotly,  and  killed  Itim  on  the 
sjiot.  This  done,  he  went  into  an  iiiljoinin^  room  where  liia 
diildren  lay,  and  finding  his  wife  hid  under  the  coverlid  of 
their  bed,  drugged  her  thence  by  tlie  arm  along  the  ground, 
and  struck  her  between  the  shoulders  with  Iiis  sword.  On 
her  raising  herself  on  her  knees  he  ran  his  sword  tlirough  lier 
bre.ist,  and  she  fell  down  dead,  lie  sent  her  body  for  inter- 
ment to  the  abbey  of  Coulens,  where  lier  obsequies  were 
[lerfonned,  and  he  caused  the  huntsman  to  be  buried  in  the 
garden  of  the  house  wherein  he  had  been  killed.  —  Monstrcletj 
v.ii.  it.  p.  233. 

N'oTE  130,  p.  42,  col.  I.— ami  immld  Uuit.  I  had  lived 

III  tliosc  old  times. 

MiiKET^  CTICIT    OMpCtXov  CyU}  neflTTTOtat  fi€TEtV(tl 

Audpaaii/,  aW  t]  TrpuaBe  Oaveiv  n  cTretra  ycvcaOai. 
Nur  yap  <5»)  ytvo?  ecri  at^Tjpcov'  oi6i.iTOT  r,pap 
Uavaoi'Tai  xaparui  nai  oi^v-i^^  oiSc  ri  vvKTi<>pi 
'Pdeipopepoi.  Hbsiod 

Note    131,   p.  42,   col.   2. —  Then   was    that   noble    htart  of 
Douglus  pierced. 

Tlie  heart  of  Bruce  was,  by  iiis  own  dying  will,  intrusted 
to  Douglas  to  bear  it  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
stories  in  the  whole  nge  of  chivalrous  history.  Douglas 
inshrined  the  lieart  in  a  golden  case,  and  wore  it  round  his 
neck  ;  he  hnded  in  Spain  on  his  way,  and  stopped  to  assist  the 
Castillians  against  the  Moors,  —  probably  during  the  siege  of 
Aigeziras.  There,  in  the  heat  of  action,  he  took  the  heart  from 
his  neck,  and  cast  it  into  the  thick  of  the  en»fmy,  exclaiming, 
as  Barbour  has  it, 

"  Now  pass  thou  forth  before 
As  thou  wast  wont  in  fight  to  be, 
And  I  shall  follow  or  else  die." 
In  this  action  he   perished,  and   from  that   time  the  bloody 
heart  has  been  borne  by  the  family. 

Note  13-3,  p.  44,  col.  1.  — the  shield 

Pillowed  the  helmed  head. 

11  n'tst  1  •'■n  de  si  douz,  pour  des  caurs  pleuis  dc  gloire. 
Que  la  patsibll  lir.t  md  suit  une  victoirc, 
Dvrmir  sur  iin  tropnet^  «,;  in  '■harmant  repos^ 
El  le  champ  de  baita'de  est  le  Ha  u,hifi  ^ems. 

Scuuiry.    Alaric. 
The  night  after  a  battle  is  certainly  more  agreeable  than  the 
night  before  one.    A  soldier  may  use  his  shield  for  a  pillow, 
but  he  must  be  very  ingenious  to  sleep  upon  a  trophy. 

Note  133,  p.  44,  col.  1.  —  Qaiing  with  suck  a  look  as  though 
she  feared 
The  thing  she  sought. 

With  a  dumb  silence  seeming  that  it  fears 
The  thing  it  went  about  to  effectuate. 

Daniel. 

Note  134,  p.  44,  cnl.  2,  — One  loose  Jock 

Plaifd  o^er  his  cheek''s  black  paleness. 

"  JVoire  pasleur.^^ 

Le  MoTfue.     St.  Louis.  Liv.  xvi. 

Note  135,  p.  45,  col.  1.  —  The  barbican. 

Next  th'i  bayle  was  the  ditch,  foss,  graff,  or  mote  :  generally 
where  it  could  be  a  wet  one,  and  pretty  deep.  The  passage 
over  it  was  by  a  draw-bridge,  covered  by  an  advance  work 
called  a  barbican.  The  barbican  was  sometimes  beyond  the 
ditch  that  covered  the  draw-bridge,  and  in  towns  and  large 
fortresses  had  frequently  a  ditch  and  draw-bridge  of  its  own. 
Grose. 

Note  133,  p.  45,  col.  1.  —  Tlie  embattled  icall. 
The  outermost  walls  enclosing  towns  or  fortresses  were 
commonly  perpendicular,  or  had  a  very  small  external  talus. 
They  were  tl.inked  by  semi-circular,  polygonal,  or  square 
towers,  commonly  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  distant  from  each 
other.     Within  were  steps  to  mount  the  terre-pleine  of  the 


walls  or  rampart,  which  were  always  defended  by  an  embat- 
tled or  crenellated  parapet. —  Orose. 

The  tbrtifications  of  the  middle  ages  differed  in  this  respect 
from  those  of  the  ancients.  When  the  besiegers  had  gained 
the  summit  of  the  wall,  the  descent  on  the  other  side  was  safe 
and  easy.  But  "  the  ancients  did  not  generally  support  their 
walls  on  the  inside  with  earth  in  the  manner  of  the  talus  cr 
slope,  which  made  the  attacks  more  dangerous.  For  though 
the  enemy  had  gained  some  footing  upon  them,  he  could  not 
assure  himself  of  taking  the  city.  It  was  necessary  to  get 
down,  and  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  ladders  by  which  he 
had  mounted;  and  that  descent  exposed  the  soldier  to  very 
great  danger."  —  Rvtlin. 

Note  137,  p.  45,  cnl.  1.  —  Behind  tlie  g-uardiaa  pavais  fenced. 

The  pavais,  or  pavache,  was  a  large  shield,  or  rather  a  port- 
able mantlet,  capable  of  covering  a  man  from  head  to  foot, 
and  probably  of  sufBcient  thickness  to  resist  the  missive 
weapons  then  in  use.  These  were  in  sieges  carried  by  ser- 
vants, whose  business  it  was  to  cover  their  masters  with  them, 
whilst  they,  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  shot  at  the  enemy 
on  the  ramparts.  As  this  must  have  been  a  service  of  danger, 
it  was  that  perhaps  which  made  the  office  of  scutifer  honora- 
ble. The  pavais  was  rectangular  at  tlie  bottom,  but  rounded 
off  above  :  it  was  sometimes  supported  by  props. —  Grose. 

Note  138,  p.  45,  col.  1.  —  With  all  their  mangonels. 
Mangonel  is  a  term  comprehending  all  the  smaller  engines. 

Note  139,  p.  45,  col.  1.  —  ToHoises 

The  tortoise  was  a  machine  composed  of  very  strong  and 
solid  timber  work.  The  height  of  it  to  its  highest  beam, 
which  sustained  the  roof,  was  twelve  feet.  The  base  was 
square,  and  each  of  its  fronts  twenty-five  feet.  It  was 
covered  with  a  kind  of  quilted  mattress  made  of  raw  hidcR, 
and  prepared  with  different  drugs  to  prevent  its  being  set  on 
fire  by  combustibles.  This  heavy  machine  was  supported 
upon  four  wheels,  or  perhaps  upon  eight.  It  was  called  tor- 
toise from  its  serving  as  a  very  strong  covering  and  defence 
against  the  enormous  weights  thrown  down  on  it  ;  those  under 
it  being  safe  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tortoise  under  his  shell 
It  was  used  both  to  fill  up  the  fosse,  and  for  sapping.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that  it  is  believed,  so  enormous  a 
weight  could  not  be  moved  from  place  to  place  on  wheels,  and 
that  it  was  pushed  forward  on  rollers.  Under  these  wheels 
or  rollers,  the  way  was  laid  with  strong  planks  to  facilitate 
its  motion,  and  prevent  its  sinking  into  the  ground,  from 
wJience  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  removed  it. 
The  ancients  have  observed  that  the  roof  had  a  thicker  cover- 
ing, of  hides,  hurdles,  sea-weed,  &c.  than  the  sides,  as  it  was 
exposed  to  much  greater  shocks  from  the  weights  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  besieged.  It  had  a  door  in  front,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  a  chain  as  far  as  was  necessary,  and  covered  the  soldiers 
at  work  in  filling  up  the  fosse  with  fascines.  —  Rollin. 

This  is  the  tortoise  of  the  ancients,  but  that  of  the  middle 
ages  differed  from  it  in  nothing  material. 

Note  140,  p.  45,  col.  9.  —  M  dreadful  train. 
"  The  besiegers  having  carried  the  bayle,  brought  up  their 
machines  and  established  themselves  in  the  counterscarp, 
began  under  cover  of  their  cats,  sows,  or  tortoises,  to  drain 
the  ditch,  if  a  wet  one,  and  also  to  fill  it  up  with  hurdles  ana 
fascines,  and  level  it  for  the  passage  of  their  movable  tower* 
Whilst  this  was  doing,  the  archers,  attended  by  young  men 
carrying  shields  (pavoises),  attempted  with  their  arrows  iO 
drive  the  besieged  from  the  towers  and  rampans,  being  them- 
selves covered  by  these  portable  mantlets.  The  garrison  on 
their  part  essayed  by  the  discharge  of  machines,  cross  and  long 
bows,  to  keep  tlie  enemy  at  a  distance."  —  Grose. 

Note  141,  p.  45,  col.  2.  — He  bare  an  arhalist  himself^ 

A  weapon  for  its  sure  dcstrmXwemss 
Jibojninated  once. 

The  cross-bow  was  for  some  time  laid  aside  in  obedience 
to  a  decree  of  the  second  Lateran  council  held  in  1139.    "  Ar- 
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tem  illam  mortiferam  et  Deo  odibilem  ballistariorum  adversus 
ckristianos  et  catJioUcos  ezcrcere  de  catcro  sub  anatlicmate  pro- 
hibcmus.^''     This  weapon  wiia  again  introduced  into  our  armies 
by  Kichard  I.,  who  being  slain  with  a  quarrel  shot  from  one 
of  them,  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Chaluz  in  Normandy,  it 
was  considered  as  a  judgment  from  heaven  inflicted  upon  him 
for  his  impiety.    Guillaurae  le  Breton,  relating  the  death  of 
thia  king,  puts  the  following  into  the  mouth  of  Atropos  : 
Hcic  voloy  non  ali&  Riclmrdum  marte  perirc, 
Ut  qui  Francigenis  ballUttB  primitus  tisuiti 
lyadidity  ipse  sui  rem  primitus  cxperUitur^ 
Q^uemque  alios  docuit  in  se  vim  sentiat  artt^, 

Grose. 

Note  143,  p.  45,  col.  2.  — .  .  .  wko  kneeling-  by  the  trebucket^ 
C/iarged  its  long  sling  with  death. 

From  the  trebuchet  they  discharged  many  stones  at  once  by 
a  sling.  It  acted  by  means  of  a  great  weight  fastened  to  the 
short  arm  of  a  lever,  which  being  let  fall,  raised  the  end  of  the 
long  arm  with  a  great  velocity  A  man  is  represented  kneel- 
ing to  load  one  of  these  in  an  ivory  carving,  supposed  to  be  of 
tlie  age  of  Edward  II. —  Orose. 

Note    143,    p.  45,  col.  2.  —  He  in  the  groove  Vie  feaihiT'd 
quarrel  placed. 

Quarrels,  or  carreaux,  were  so  called  from  their  heads, 
which  were  square  pyramids  of  iron. 

Note  144,  p.  46,  col.  1.  — some  tJie  watery  fence  .... 

Drain  painfuL 

The  tortoises,  &c.  and  movable  towers  having  reached  the 
walls,  the  besiegers  under  them  either  began  to  mine,  or  batter 
them  with  the  ram.  They  also  established  batteries  of  balis- 
tas  and  mangonels  on  the  counterscarp.  TJiese  were  opposed 
by  those  of  the  enemy. 


Note  145,  p.  46,  col.  1. —  Or  charging  with  huge  stones  the 
murderous  sling. 

The  matafunda. 


Note  146,  p.  46,  col.  1.  — or  in  the  espringal 

Fix  Vie  brass-winged  arrows. 

The  espringal  threw  large  darts  called  muchetxa^  sometimes 
winged  with  biass  instead  of  feathers.  Procopius  says  that 
because  feathers  could  not  be  put  to  the  large  darts  discharged 
from  the  balista,  the  ancients  used  pieces  of  wood  stx  inches 
thick,  which  had  the  same  effect. 


Note   147,  p.  46,  col.  1.  —  ^  ponderous  stone  from  some  huge 
martinet. 

Le  lendemain  vindrent  deuz  maistres  engingneurs  au  due  de 
JVitrmandiey  qui  dirent  que,  si  on  leur  vouloit  livrer  bays  et  ou- 
vriers,  ill  feroient  quatre  eschauffaulx  et  hautz  que  on,  menfroit 
auz  murs  du  chastel,  et  seroicnt  si  hauh  q''lz  surmonteroient  les 
murs.  Le  due  commanda  q'lz  lefeissent,  et  Jist  prendre  tous  les 
charpentiers  da  pays,  et  payer  largement.  Si  furent  faitz  ces 
quatre  escliauffauXx  en  quatre  grosses  uefz,  mais  on  y  mL^t  lovgue- 
mcni  et  counter ent  grans  deniers.  Si  y  fist  on  /m  gens  entrer 
q'a  ccidz  du  cliastcl  devoicnt  combattre.  Q_uant  ilz  eurcnt  passe 
la  moitie  de  la  riviere,  ceulz  du  chastel  desclinquerent  quatre  mar- 
tinetl  gV:  avoient  faiti  nouvellement  pour  remedter  contre  le^ditz 
e^rhauffaulx.  Ces  quatre  martinetz  gettoicnt  si  grosses  pierres  et 
si  gimvent  sur  sfs  eschauffaulx  g'/:  furent  bien  tost  froisscz  tant 
qva  le.-i  gensdarmes  et  ceulz  que  les  conduisoient  ne  scpeurent  de- 
dans garantir.  Si  se  retirerent  arriere  le  plus  tost  quilz  peurent. 
El  aingois  qHzfussent  oultre  la  riviere  lung  des  eschauffaulx  fat 
enfondre  au  foils  de  leaue. —  Froissart,  Lff.  83. 

Note  148,  p.  46,  col.  1.  —  ^  moving  tower  the  men  of  Orleans 
■wheel. 

The  following  extract  from  the  History  of  E{lward  III.  by 
Joshua  Barnes  contains  a  full  account  of  these  moving  towers. 
1^  Now  the  earl  of  Darby  had  layn  before  Reule  more  than 


nine  weeks,  in  which  time  lie  hud  made  two  vest  belfroys  oi 
bastilles  of  massy  timber,  with  three  stages  or  floors  ;  each  of 
the  belfroys  running  on  four  huge  wheels,  bounJ  about  wiih 
thick  hoops  of  iron  ;  and  the  sides  and  other  parts  tliat  any 
ways  respected  the  town  were  covered  with  raw  hides,  lliick 
laid,  to  defend  the  engines  from  fire  and  shot.  In  every  one  of 
these  stages  were  placed  an  hundred  archers,  and  between  the 
two  bastilles,  there  were  two  hundred  men  with  pickaxes  and 
mattocks.  From  these  six  stiiges  six  hundred  arcliers  slial  s(i 
fiercely  all  altogetlier,  that  no  man  could  appear  at  his  defence 
without  a  sufficient  punishment:  so  that  the  belfroys  liciiig 
brought  upon  wheels  by  the  strength  of  men  over  a  part  ol'tbo 
ditch,  which  was  purposely  made  plain  and  level  by  the  faggots 
and  earth  and  stones  cast  upon  them,  the  two  hundred  pioneers 
plyed  their  work  so  well  under  the  protection  of  these  engines, 
that  they  made  a  considerable  breach  through  the  walls  of  the 
town."  

Note  149,  p.  46,  col.  1. — Jirchcnt,  through  the  opening,  shot 
their  sJtafts. 

The  archers  and  cross-bowmen  from  the  upper  stories  in  the 
movable  towers  essayed  to  drive  away  the  garrison  from  the 
parapets,  and  on  a  proper  opportunity  to  let  fall  a  bridge,  by 
that  means  to  enter  the  town.  In  the  bottom  story  was  often 
a  large  ram. —  Grose, 

Note  150,  p.  46,  co\.^.~^nd  from  the  arbalist  the  frc-tipt 
dart 
Shot  burning  through  the  shj. 

.^gainst  the  movable  tower  there  were  many  modes  of 
defence.  The  chief  was  to  break  up  the  ground  over  which  it 
was  to  pass,  or  by  undermining  it  to  overthrow  it.  Attempts 
were  likewise  made  to  set  it  on  fire,  to  prevent  which  it  was 
covered  with  raw  hides,  or  coated  over  with  alum. —  Grose. 


Note  151,  p.  46,  col.  2.. 


■  On    the    ramparts    lowered  from 

above 
lite  bridge  reclines. 

These  bridges  are  described  by  RoHin  in  the  account  of  the 
moving  towers  which  he  gives  from  Vegetius:  —  "The  moving 
towers  are  made  of  an  assemblage  of  beams  and  strong  planks, 
not  unlike  a  house.  To  secure  them  against  tlie  fires  thrown 
by  the  besieged,  they  are  covered  with  raw  hides,  or  with 
pieces  of  cloth  made  of  hair.  Their  height  is  in  proportion  to 
their  base.  They  are  sometimes  thirty  feet  square,  and  some- 
times forty  or  fifty.  They  are  higher  than  the  walls  or  even 
towers  of  the  city.  They  are  supported  upon  several  wheels 
according  to  mechanic  principles,  by  the  means  of  wiiieh  the 
machine  is  easily  made  to  move,  how  great  soever  it  may  be. 
The  town  is  in  great  danger  if  this  tower  can  approacli  the 
walls  ;  for  it  has  stairs  from  one  story  to  another,  and  includes 
different  methods  of  attack.  At  bottom  it  has  a  ram  to  batter 
the  wall,  and  on  the  middle  story  a  draw-bridge,  made  of  two 
beams  with  rails  of  basket-work,  which  lets  down  easily  upon 
the  wall  of  a  city,  when  within  the  reach  of  it.  The  besiegers 
pass  upon  this  bridge,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  wull 
Upon  the  higher  stories  are  soldiers  armed  with  partisans  and 
missive  weapons,  who  keep  a  perpetual  discharge  upcit  the 
works.  When  affairs  are  in  this  posture,  a  place  seldom  held 
nut  long.  For  what  can  they  hope  who  have  nothing  to  con- 
fide in  but  tlie  height  of  their  ramparts,  when  they  see  others 
suddenly  appear  which  command  them.''  " 

The  towers  or  belfreys  of  modern  times  rarely  exceeded 
three  or  four  stages  or  stories. 

Note  152,  p.  47,  col.  1.  — the  brass-wing'^d  darts 

IVliirl  as  they  pierce  the  victim. 

These  darts  were  called  viretons,  from  their  whiiling  nbout 
in  the  air.  

Note  153,  p.  47,  col.  1.  —  Corineus. 

"  And  here,  with  leave  bespoken  to  recite  a  grand  fable, 
though  dignified  by  our  best  poets,  while  Brutus  on  a  certain 
festival  day,  solemnly  kept  on  that  shore  where  he  first  landed, 
was  with  the  people  in  great  jollity  and  mirth,  a  crew  of  lliese 
savages  breaking  in  among  Ihem,  began  on  the  sudden  another 
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sort  of  game  than  at  such  a  meeting  was  e.\|)ected.  But  at 
length  by  muny  hands  overcome,  Goemagog  the  hugest,  in 
height  twelve  cubits,  h  reserved  aHve,  that  with  liim  Corineua 
who  ilesired  nothing  more,  might  try  his  slrengtli;  wliom  in 
a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  uloft,  with  a  terrible  iiugg  broke 
three  of  his  ribs  :  nevertheless  Corineus  enraged  heaving  him 
up  by  main  force,  and  on  his  shoulders  bearing  him  to  the  next 
high  rock,  threw  kirn  headlong  all  shattered  into  the  5ca,and  left 
iiis  name  on  the  cliff,  called  ever  since  Langoemagog,  which 
is  to  say,  the  giant's  leap." — MiUon'a  Hist,  of  England. 

The  expression  brute  vastncss  is  taken  from  the  same  work 
of  Milton,  where  he  relates  the  death  of  Morindus.  "Well 
fitted  to  such  a  beastial  cruelty  was  his  end  ;  for  hearing  of  a 
huge  monster  that  from  the  Irish  sea  infested  the  coast,  and  in 
the  pride  of  his  strength  foolishly  attempting  to  set  manly 
valor  against  a  brute  vastness,  when  his  weapons  were  ail 
in  vain,  by  that  horrible  mouth  ho  was  calched  up  and  de- 
voured."   

Note  154,  p.  47,  col.  2.  —  This  is  a  favor. 

"The  tournelles  adjoining  to  the  bridge  was  kept  by  Gla- 
cidas  (one  of  the  most  resolute  captains  among  the  English,) 
having  well  encouraged  his  men  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
fight  for  their  lives. 

"  The  skirmish  begins  at  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  ladders  are  planted.  A  storm  of  English  arrows  falls 
upon  our  men  with  such  violence  as  they  recoiled.  '  How 
now  I '  saith  the  Virgin, '  have  we  begun  so  well  to  end  so  ill  ? 
let  us  charge  !  they  are  our  own,  seeing  God  is  on  our  side  ! ' 
so  every  one  recovering  his  forces,  flocks  about  the  Virgin. 
The  English  double  the  storm  upon  the  tliickest  of  the  troops. 
The  Virgin  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks  and  encouraging 
her  men  to  do  well  was  shot  through  the  arm  with  an  arrow ; 
she,  nothing  amazed,  takes  the  arrow  in  one  hand  and  her 
sword  in  llie  other,  'This  is  a  favor  I  '  says  she,  '  lot  us  go 
on  I  they  cannot  escape  tlie  hand  of  GOD  !  '  " 

Chn[ielam  has  dilated  this  exclamation  of  the  Maid  into  a 
ridiculous  speech. 

Quay!  valeiireux  Guerriers,  qiioij !  daiis  vostre  avantage 

Un  pea  de  sang  perdu  vousfait  perdre  courage  '. 

Pour  motj^je  le  repute  a  supreme  boyihcur, 

Et  dans  ce  petit  malje  trouve  un  grand  honneur ; 

Le  succes,  Hen  qu^hetirntx,  n^etist  en  rien  d^konnorahle, 

Si  le  Ciel  n'enst  permis  un  coup  si  favorable  ,• 

yoas  7tVH  verrez  pas  moins  vos  bras  rnctorieuZj 

J^cn  vcrraij  scuhment  man  nom  plus  gloneiu.  —  L.  III. 

Note  155,  p.  47,  col.  2. —  Olactdus. 

I  can  make  nothing  English  of  this  name.  Monstrellet 
calls  him  Clacedas  and  Clasendas.  Daniel  says  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  English  were  Suff'olk,  Talbot,  Scales,  Fastolffe, 
ct  un  nommc  Qlactdas  oti  Clacidas,  dont  le  inerite  svpplcant  d 
la  vaissanne^  Vavoit  fait  parvenir  aax  premtires  charges  de 
Parmce. 

The  importance  attached  to  a  second  name  is  well  exempli- 
fied by  an  extract  in  Selden,  relating  to  "the  creation  of 
Robert  oarle  of  Glocester  natural  sonne  to  king  Henry  I.  The 
king  having  speech  with  Mabile  tlie  sole  daughter  and  heire 
of  Robert  Fitz  Hayman  lord  of  Glocester,  told  her  (as  it  is  re- 
ported in  un  old  English  rithmical  story  attributed  to  one 
Robert  of  Glocester,)  that 

—  he  seold  his  sone  to  her  spousing  avonge, 

This  maid  was  ther  agen,  and  witlisaid  it  long. 

The  king  of  sought  her  suilhe  ynou,  so  that  atten  ende 

Mabile  him  answered,  as  gode  maide  and  hende, 

Syre,  heo  sede,  well  ichot,  that  your  liert  op  me  is. 

More  vor  mine  eritage  than  vor  my  sulve  iwia. 

So  vair  eritage  as  ich  abbe,  it  were  me  grete  shame, 

Vor  to  abbe  an  louerd,  bote  he  had  an  tuoname. 

Sir  Rolierd  le  Fit/.  Haim  my  faders  name  was. 

And  that  ne  might  noght  be  his  that  of  his  kunne  noght 

nas. 
Therefore,  syre,  vor  Godes  love,  ne  let  me  non  mon  owe, 
Bote  he  abbe  an  tuoname  war  thoru  he  be  yknowe. 
Damaysale,  quoth  the  king,  thou  seist  well  in  this  cas, 
Sir  Roberd  le  Fitz  Haim  tliy  faders  name  was  ; 
And  as  vayr  name  he  shall  abbe,  gif  me  him  may  byse 


Sir  Roberd  le  Fitz  Roy  is  name  shall  be. 

Sire,  quoth  tliis  maid  tho,  tliat  is  vayr  name 

As  woo  seith  all  his  life  and  of  great  fame. 

Ac  wat  shold  his  sone  hote  thanne  and  other  that  of  him  come, 

Sone  might  hii  hote  noght  thereof  nameth  gone. 

The  king  understood  that  the  rnaid  ne  sede  non  outrage, 

And  that  Gloucestre  was  chief  of  hyre  eritage 

Damaseile  he  syde  tho,  thi  louerd  shall  abbe  a  name 

Vor  him  and  vor  his  heirs  vayr  without  blame 

Vur  Roberd  earle  of  Gloucestre  is  name  sliall  be  and  yiH, 

Vor  he  shall  be  earle  of  Gloucestre  and  his  heirs  ywis. 

Sire,  quoth  this  maid  tho,  well  liketh  me  this, 

In  this  forme  ichole  that  all  my  thyng  be  his. 

Thus  was  earle  of  Gloucestre  first  yniade  there 

As  this  Roberd  of  all  thuike  tliat  long  byvore  were. 

This  was  enleve  hundred  yeare,  and  in  the  ninth  yeer  right 

After  that  ure  louerd  was  in  his  moder  alygt." 

Seldcn's  Titles  of  Honor, 

Note  156,  p.  48,  col.  1.  —  Seeking  the  inner  court. 

On  entering  the  outer  gate,  the  next  part  that  presented 
itself  was  the  outer  ballium  or  bailey,  separated  from  the  inner 
ballium  by  a  strong  embattled  wall  and  towered  gate. 

Note   157,  p.  43,  col.  9.  —  The  engines  showered  their  sheets  of 
liquid  fire. 

When  the  Black  Prince  attacked  the  castle  of  Komorantin, 
"  there  was  slain  hard  by  him  an  English  esquire  named  Jacob 
Bernard,  whereat  the  prince  was  so  displeased,  that  he  took 
liis  most  solenm  oath,  and  sware  by  his  father's  soul  not  to 
leave  the  siege,  till  he  had  the  castle  and  all  within  at  his 
mercy.  Then  tiie  assault  was  renewed  much  hotter  than  ever, 
till  at  last  the  prince  saw  there  was  no  likelihood  of  prevailing 
that  way.  Wherefore  presently  he  gave  order  to  raise  certain 
engines,  wherewith  they  cast  combustible  matter  enflamed 
after  the  manner  of  wild  fire  into  Ilie  base  court  so  fast,  and 
in  such  quantities,  that  at  last  the  whole  court  seemed  to  be 
one  huge  fire.  Whereupon  the  excessive  heat  prevailed  so, 
that  it  took  hold  of  the  roof  of  a  great  tower,  which  was 
covered  with  reed,  and  so  began  to  spread  over  all  the  castle. 
Now  therefore  when  these  valiant  captains  within  saw,  that 
of  necessity  they  must  either  submit  entirely  to  the  prince's 
courtesy,  or  perish  by  the  most  merciless  of  elements,  they 
all  together  came  down  and  yielded  themselves  absolutely  to 
his  grace."  —  Joshua  Barnes. 

Note  158,  p.  49,  col.  I.  —  T7ie  oriftamme  of  death. 
The  oriflamme  was  a  standard  erected  to  denote  that  no 
quarter  would  he  given.  It  is  said  to  have  been  of  red  silk, 
adorned  and  beaten  with  very  hroad  and  fair  lilies  of  gold,  and 
bordered  about  with  gold  and  vermilion.  Le  Moyne  has 
given  it  a  suitable  escort : 

Ensuite  Vorifiamme  ardent  et  lumineuse, 
Marche  sur  %m  grand  char,  dont  la  forme  est  affrcuse. 
Quatre  enormes  dragons  d^un  or  o-mbre  ccaillez^ 
Et  depourpre,  d^azurj  et  de  vert  emaitlez^ 
Dans  quelqiie  occasion  que  le  besoin  Icporte^ 
Luyfont  une  pompeuse  et  formidable  escorte 
Vans  leur  terribles  yeux  des  grenas  arrondis, 
De  leurfeuj  de  leur  sang,  font  pcur  aut  plus  hardis^ 
Et  si  cefeu  paroist  allumer  leur  audace^ 
Anssi  paroist  ce  sang  anitner  leur  menace. 
Le  char  roulant  sous  eux,  il  semble  au  roulcmenty 
Qu^il  lesfasse  voler  avecque  6iffiement : 
Et  de  la  poudre,  eji  Vair^  il  sefait  des  fumees 
A  leur  bvuches  du  vent  et  dti  bruit  animces. 
Philip  is  said  by  some   historians  to  have  erected  the  ori- 
flamme at  Cressy,  where  Edward  in  return  raised  up  his  burn- 
ing dragon,  the  English  signal  for  no  quarter.     The  oriflamme 
was  originally  used  only  in  wars  against  the  Infidels,  for  it 
was  a  sacred  banner,  and  believed  to  have  been  sent  from 
Heaven.  

Note  159,  p.  49,  col.  2. —  7Vie  tower,  the  bridge,  and  all  its 
muhitjideSy 
Sunk  with  a  mighty  crash. 
At  this  woman's  voice  amidst  the  sound  of  war,  the  combat 
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grows  very  hot.  Our  men,  greatly  encouriiged  by  the  Virgia, 
run  headlong  to  the  bastion  and  force  a  jmint  thereof ;  then 
fire  and  stones  rain  so  violently,  as  the  English  heing  aniazvd, 
forsake  their  defences  :  some  are  shiin  upon  the  place,  some 
throw  themselves  down  headlong,  and  fiy  to  the  tower  upon 
the  bridge.  In  the  end  this  brave  Glacidas  abandons  this 
quarter,  and  retires  into  the  base  couit  upon  the  bridge,  and 
after  him  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers.  The  bridge  greatly 
shaken  with  artillery,  tryed  by  fire,  and  overcharged  with  tlie 
weight  of  this  muliitude,  sinks  into  the  water  with  a  fearful 
cry,  carrying  all  this  multitude  with  it.  —  Dt  Scrre^. 

This  circumstance  has  been  magnified  into  a  miracle. 
"  The  French,  for  the  most  part,  draw  the  institution  of  the 
order  of  St,  Michael  principally  from  a  purpose  that  Charles 
had  to  make  it,  after  the  apparition  of  the  archangel  upon  Or- 
leans bridge,  as  the  tutelary  angell  of  France  assisting  against 
the  English  in  1428."—  Selden^s  Titles  of  Honor. 

The  e-^pressions  are  somewhat  curious  in  the  patent  of  this 
crdre  de  Monsieur  St.  Michael  Archange.  Louis  XI.  insti- 
tuted it  "  d  la  gloire  et  htiange  de  Dieu  nostre  crcateur  tout 
puissant,  et  reverence  de  la  glorieuse  vierge  Marie,  d  Vhonueur 
€t  reverence  de  St.  Michael,  premier  chevalier,  qui  par  la 
querelle  de  Dieuy  battaile  conlre  l^ancien  enemy  de  Vhumain 
lignage,  et  lejit  tresbucker  de  Ciel." 


Note  J60,  p.  49,  col.  2.  — the  ascending  flames 

Blaze  up. 

Les  dictes  bastiles  et  fortresses  furent  ■prcstevient  arses  et  de- 
Tnolies  jusques  en  terre,  affin  que  nulles  gens  de  guerre  de  quel- 
conque  pays  quilz  soient  ne  si  peussent  plus  loger. 

Monstrellel,  II.  f.  43. 

Note  161,  p.  49,  col.  9 Silence  itself  was  dreadful. 

Un  cry,  que  le  besoin  ov,  la  peur  fait  jetter, 

Et  tes  airs  agites  les  peuvent  agiter, 

Une  kaleine,  un  sousper  et  mesmc  le  silence 

Aaz  chefs,  comme  auz  soldate  font  per dre  Vassnrance. 

Chapelainy  L.  \\. 

Note  169,  p.  59,  col.  1.  —  .  .  .  .  the  proud  prelate,  that  blood- 
guilty  man. 
Who,  trembling  for  the  church's  ill- 
got  wealth. 
Bade  our  F^fUi  Henry  claim  the 
crown  of  Prance. 
But  the  first  terrible  blow  in  England  given  generally  to  all 
Orders,  was  in  the  Lay  Parliament,  as  it  is  called,  which  did 
wholly  ff'iccliftze,  kept  in  the  twelfth  year  of  king  Henry  the 
Fourth,  wherein  the  J^Tobles  and  Commons  assembled,  signified 
to  the  King,  that  the  temporal  possessions  o(j9bhots,  Priors,  &.c. 
lewdly  spent  within  tho  Realm,  would  suffice  to  find  and 
sustain  150  EarU,  1500  Knights,  6300  Esquires,  100  Hospitals, 
more  than  there  were.  But  this  motion  was  maul'd  with  the 
king^s  own  hand,  who  dash'd  it,  personally  interposing  Himself 
contrary  to  that  character,  which  the  jealous  Clergy  had  con- 
ceived of  Him,  that  coming  to  the  Crown  He  would  be  a  great 
enemy  to  the  Church.  But  though  Henry  Plantagenet  Duke 
of  Lancaster  was  no  friend  to  the  Clergie,  percliance  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  people,  yet  the  Bamo.  Henry  kingof  i^no-- 
/anrf,  His  interest  being  altered,  to  strengthen  Him  with  the 
considerable  power  of  the  Clergy,  proved  a  Patron  yea  a 
Champion  to  defend  them.  However  we  may  say,  that  now 
the  .^ze  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  .Abbeys ;  and  this  stroke 
for  the  present,  though  it  was  so  far  from  hurting  tlie  body,  that 
it  scarce  pierced  the  bark  thereof,  yet  bare  attempts  in  such 
matters  are  important,  as  putting  into  people's  heads  a  fea- 
sibility o^the  project  formerly  conceived  altogether  impossible. 
Few  years  after,  namely,  in  the  second  year  of  king  Henry 
the  Fifth,  another  nhrewd  thrust  was  made  at  English  Abbeys, 
but  it  wiis  finely  and  cleverly  put  aside  by  that  skilful  State- 
Fencer  Henry  Chicheshf  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  For  the 
former  Bill  against  Abbeys,  in  full  Parliament  was  revived, 
when  the  Archbishop  minded  king  Henry  of  his  undoubted 
Title  to  the  fair  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  France.  Hereat, 
that  king  who  was  a  spark  in  Himself,  was  enflamed  to  that 
design  by  this  Prelate's  persuasion:  and  his  native  courage  I 


ran  fiercely  on  the  project,  especially  when  clapt  on  with 
conscience  and  encouragement  from  a  church-man  in  the  law- 
fulness thereof.  An  undertaking  of  those  vast  dimensions, 
that  the  greatest  covetousness  miglit  spread,  and  highest  am- 
bition reach  itself  within  the  bounds  tliereof.  If  to  promote 
this  project,  the  Abbeys  advanced  not  only  large  and  liberal, 
hut  vast  and  incredible  sums  of  money,  it  is  no  wonder  if  ihey 
were  contented  to  have  their  nails  pared  close  to  the  quick 
tliereby  to  save  their  fingers.  Over  goes  king  Henry  into 
France,  with  many  martial  spirits  attending  him,  so  that  put- 
ting the  king  upon  the  seeking  of  a  new  Crown,  kept  tin-  Ab- 
bots' old  Mitres  upon  their  heads  ;  and  Monasteries  tott:ring 
at  this  time,  were  (thank  a  politic  Archbishop)  refixed  on  tin' 
firm  foundations,  though  this  proved  rather  a  reprieve  llian  a 
pardon  unto  them.  —  FiilUr''s  Church  History,  B.  C,  p.  302. 

The  archbishop  of  Bourges  explained  to  the  king,  in  the 
hall  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford  and  Gloucester,  brothers  to  the 
king,  and  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  clergy,  chivalry  and 
populace,  the  objects  of  his  embas'^y.  Tlie  archbishop  spoke 
first  in  Latin,  and  then  in  the  Walloon  language,  so  eloquently 
and  wisely,  that  both  English  and  French  wlio  heard  him 
were  greatly  surprised.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue 
he  made  otTers  to  the  king  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  on 
liis  marriage  with  the  princess  Catherine,  but  on  condition 
that  he  would  disband  the  army  he  had  collected  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  at  the  adjacent  seaports,  to  invade  France  ;  and  tliat 
by  these  means  an  eternal  peace  would  be  established  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

The  assembly  broke  up  when  the  archbishop  had  ended  his 
speech,  and  the  French  ambassadors  were  kindly  entertained 
at  dinner  by  the  king,  who  then  appointed  a  day  for  them  to 
receive  Iiis  answer  to  their  propositions  by  the  mouth  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  course  of  the  archbishop's  speech,  in  which  he  replied, 
article  by  article,  to  what  the  archbishop  of  Bourges  had 
ofl^ered,  he  added  to  some  and  passed  over  others  of  them,  so 
that  he  was  sharply  interrupted  by  the  archbishop  of  Bourges, 
who  exclaimed,  "  I  did  not  say  go,  but  such  were  my  words." 
The  conclusion,  however,  was,  that  unless  the  king  of  France 
would  give,  as  a  marriage-portion  with  his  daughter,  the 
duchies  of  Acquitaine,  of  Normandy,  of  Anjou,  of  Tours,  (he 
counties  of  Ponthieu,  Maine  and  Poitou,  and  every  other  part 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  English  monarclis,  the  king 
would  not  desist  from  his  intended  invasion  of  France,  but 
would  despoil  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  which  had  been  un- 
jnstly  detamed  from  him  ;  and  that  he  should  depend  on  his 
sword  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  above,  and  for  depriving 
king  Charles  of  his  crown. 

The  king  avowed  what  the  archbishop  had  said,  and  added 
that  thus,  with  God's  aid,  he  would  act ;  and  promised  it  on 
the  word  of  a  king.  The  archbisliop  of  Bourges  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  in  France,  demanded  permission  to  speak 
and  said,  "  O  king!  how  canst  thou,  consistently  with  honor 
and  justice,  thus  wish  to  dethrone  and  iniquifousiy  destroy 
the  most  Clirisliim  king  of  the  French,  our  very  dear  lord  ana 
most  excellent  of  all  the  kings  in  Christendom  ?  O  king  I  with 
alt  due  reverence  and  respect,  dost  thou  think  that  he  has 
offered  by  me  sucli  extent  of  territory,  and  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  with  his  daughter  in  marriage,  through  any  fear  of  tbce, 
thy  subjects  or  allies  ?  By  no  means  ;  hut,  moved  by  pity  and 
his  love  ofpeace,  he  has  made  tliese  offers  to  avoid  thesliedding 
of  innocent  blood,  and  that  Christian  people  may  not  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  miseries  of  war;  for  whenever  thou  shalt 
make  thy  promised  attemjit  he  will  call  upon  God,  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  on  all  the  saints,  making  his  appeal  to  them  for 
the  justice  of  his  cause  j  and  with  their  aid,  and  the  support 
of  his  loyal  subjects  and  faithful  allies,  thou  willbe  driven 
out  of  his  dominions,  or  thou  wilt  be  made  prisoner,  or  thou 
wilt  there  sufler  death  by  orders  of  that  just  king  whoso  am- 
bassadors we  are. 

"  We  have  now  only  to  intreat  of  thee  that  thou  wouldst 
have  us  safely  conducted  out  of  thy  realm ;  and  that  tliou 
wouldst  write  to  our  said  king,  under  thy  hand  and  seal,  the 
answer  which  thou  ha«t  given  to  us." 

The  king  kindly  granted  their  request ;  and  the  ambassa- 
dors, having  received  handsome  presents,  returned  by  way  of 
Dover  to  Calais  and  thence  to  Paris. 

Monstrelet,  vol.  iv.  p.  129. 
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Within  a  few  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  king 
Henry,  whose  preparations  were  now  completed,  sent  one  of 
hia  heralds,  called  Glocester,  to  Paris,  to  deliver  letters  to  the 
king,  of  which  the  contents  were  as  follows. 

"To  the  very  noble  prince  Charles,  our  cousin  and  adver- 
sary of  France,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
and  of  France.  To  give  to  every  one  what  is  their  due,  is  a 
work  of  inspiration  and  wise  council,  very  noble  prince,  our 
cousin  and  adversary.  The  noble  kingdoms  of  England  and 
France  were  formerly  united,  now  they  are  divided.  At  that 
time  it  was  customary  for  each  person  to  exalt  his  name  by 
glorious  victories,  and  by  this  single  virtue  to  extol  the  lionor 
of  God,  to  whom  holiness  belongs,  and  to  give  peace  to  his 
church,  by  subjecting  in  battle  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal ; 
but  alas !  good  faith  among  kindred  and  brotherly  love  have 
been  perverted,  and  Lot  persecutes  Abraham  by  human  im- 
putation, and  Dissention,  the  mother  of  Anger,  has  been 
raised  from  the  dead. 

*' We,  however,  appeal  to  the  sovereign  Judge,  who  is 
neither  swayed  by  prayers  nor  gifts  from  doing  ri^ht,  that  we 
have,  from  pure  affection,  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to 
preserve  the  peace  ;  and  we  must  now  rely  on  the  sword  for 
regaining  what  is  justly  our  heritage,  and  those  rights  which 
have  from  old  time  belonged  to  us  ;  and  we  feel  such  assurance 
in  our  courage,  that  we  will  fight  till  death  in  the  cause  of 
justice. 

"The  written  law  in  the  hook  of  Deuteronomy  ordains, 
that  before  any  person  commences  an  attack  on  a  city  he  shall 
first  oifer  terras  of  peace  ;  and  although  violence  has  detained 
from  us  our  rightful  inheritances,  charity,  however,  induces  us 
to  attempt,  by  fair  means,  their  recovery;  for  should  justice 
be  denied  us,  we  may  then  resort  to  arms 

"  And  to  avoid  having  our  conscience  affected  by  this  mat- 
ter, we  make  our  personal  request  to  you,  and  exhort  you,  by 
the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  Friend,  restore  what  thou  owest,  for  such 
is  the  will  of  God  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  man, 
who  was  created  in  his  likeness.  Such  restitution  of  rights, 
cruelly  torn  from  us,  and  which  we  have  so  frequently  de- 
manded by  our  ambassadors,  will  be  agreeable  to  the  supreme 
God,  and  secure  peace  on  earth. 

"  From  our  love  of  peace  we  were  inclined  to  refuse  fifty 
thousand  golden  crowns  lately  offered  us;  for  being  more 
desirous  of  peace  than  riches,  we  have  preferred  enjoying  the 
patrimony  left  us  by  our  venerable  ancestors,  with  our  very 
dear  cousin  Catlierine,  your  noble  daughter,  to  iniquitously 
multiplying  our  treasures,  and  thus  disgracing  the  honor  of 
our  crown,  which  God  forbid  I 

"  Given  under  our  privy  seal,  in  our  castle  of  Southampton, 
the  5th  day  of  the  month  of  August." 

jMonstrelet,  vol.  iv.  p.  137. 

NoT«;  1G3,  p.50,col.  1.  — Sure  that  holy  hermit  spake 

Tilt  Almigklifs  biddmg. 

While  Henry  V.  lay  at  the  siege  of  Dreux,  an  honest  hermit 
unknown  to  him,  came  and  told  him  the  great  evils  he  brought 
upon  Christendom  by  his  unjust  ambition,  who  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  France,  against  all  manner  of  right,  and  contrary 
to  tlie  will  of  God  ;  wherefore  in  Iiis  holy  name  he  threatened 
him  with  a  severe  and  sudden  punishment,  if  he  desisted  not 
from  his  enterprise.  Henry  took  this  exhortation  either  as  an 
idly  whimsey,  or  a  suggestion  of  the  Dauphin's,  and  was  but 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  design.  But  the  blow  soon  followed 
the  threatening  i  for  within  some  few  months  after,  he  was 
smitten  in  the  fundament  with  a  strange  and  incurable  disease. 

Mezeray. 

Note  164,  p.  50,  col.  1.  —    Viey  tJwught 

The  spirits  of  the  mothers  and  their  babes 
Famish''d  at  Roan  sat  on  the  clouds  of 
night. 

Reseraverat  antrum 

Tartareus  Rector  pallens,  utque  arma  nefandcL 
Spectarent,  caperentque  sui  solatia  fati^ 
Invlsas  illuc  Libyes  emiserat  umbras  ; 
Undique  consedere  arvis,  nigr&gue  coron& 
J7\f€cire  diem,  veraatiUs  Kmfrra  JugurthtEj 


.^nnibalis  S(Bvi  Manes^  captique  Sypfiacis, 
Q«i  nunc  tversas  secum  Carthaginis  arces 
Ignovire  Deis,  postquam  feralia  campi 
Pralia  Tliapsiacif  et  Lalios  viderc  furores. 

Supplementiim  Lticani,  Lib.  IH. 
lam  not  conscious  of  having  imitated  these  lines;  but  I 
would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  quoting  so  fine  a  passage 
from  Thomas  May,  an  author  to  whom  I  owe  some  obligations, 
and  who  is  not  remembered  as  his  merits  deserve.  May  him- 
self has  imitated  Valerius  Flaccue  in  this  passage,  though  he 
has  greatly  surpassed  him. 

Et  pater  orantes  ccssorum  Tartans  umbras, 
JVube  cav&,  tandem  ad  mcrita:  speclacuta  pvgnis 
Emittiti  summi  nigrescunt  culmina  mi/ntis. 

Note  165,  p.  50,  col.  I.  — nor  aught  avails 

Man  unassisted  Against  infernal  powers 
To  dare  the  conjlict. 
To  some,  says  Speed,  it  may  appear  more  honorable  to  our 
nation,  that  they  were  not  to  be  expelled  by  a  human  power, 
but  by  a  divine,  extraordinarily  revealing  itself. 

Note  166,  p.  50,  col.  2.  —  By  their  numbers  now  made  bold  in 
fear. 
JVec  paoidum  murmur;  consensu  audacta  rrevit, 
Tantaque  turba  metu  pmnarum  solvit  ab  omni. 

May,  Sup.  Lucani. 

Note  167,  p.  50,  col.  2.  —Joy  ran  Uirough  all  the  troops. 

In  Rymer's  Fcedera  are  two  proclamations,  one  "  contra 
capitaneos  et  soldoTios  tergiversantes,  incantationibus  Puella 
terri/icatos  ;"  the  other,  ^^  defugitivis  ab  czercitu  quos  terri' 
eulamenta  PueUtE  exanimavcrant,  arestandis.^^ 

Note  168,  p,  50j  col.  2,  —  The  social  bowl. 
Ronsard  remarks, 

Rien  /i'eai  meilleur  pour  Vkomme  soulager 

Apres  le  mal,  que  le  boire  etmanger.  —  Franciado. 

Note  169,  p.  51,  col.  2.  —  A  casquetel. 
A  lighter  kind  of  helmet. 

Note  170,  p.  51,  col.  2.  —  Hung  from  her  neck  the  shield. 

The  shield  was  often  worn  thus.  *'  Among  the  Frenchmen 
there  was  a  young  lusty  esquire  of  Gascoigne,  named  William 
Marchant,  who  came  out  among  the  foremost  into  the  field, 
well  mounted,  his  shield  about  his  neck,  and  his  spear  in  bis 
hand."  —  Barnes. 

This  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  romance.  "  Then  the  kniglit 
of  the  burning  sword  stept  forward,  and  lifting  up  his  arm  as 
if  he  would  strike  Cynocephal  on  the  top  of  his  head,  seized 
with  his  left  hand  on  the  shield,  which  he  pulled  to  him  with 
so  much  strength,  that  plucking  it  from  his  neck  he  brought 
him  to  the  ground."  —  Ainadis  de  Greece. 
Sometimes  the  shield  was  laced  to  the  shoulder. 
The  shield  nf  the  middle  ages  must  not  be  confounded  '.vith 
that  of  the  ancients.  The  knight  might  easily  bear  his  small 
shield  around  his  neck ;  but  the  Grecian  warrior  stood  pro- 
tfcting  his  thighs  and  his  legs,  his  breast  also  and  his  shonldrrs 
with  the  body  of  his  broad  shield. 

Mf/pot'S  TC  Kfrjftag  re  Kart.}  koi  arcpva  xai  upovi 
Aarrc^os  tvpeirti  yaarpi  KaXvipapcvos.  —  Tyrtaus 
But  the  most  convenient  shields  were  used  by  — 
Ccux  qu'^on  voit  dcmeurer  dans  les  ties  Alandes, 
Qja  portent  pour  pacois,  des  escailles  si  grandes, 
Que  lors  qu^ilfaut  camper,  le  soldat  qui  s'ch  sert 
En  fail  comme  vne  hutte,  et  s'y  met  d  couvert.  — Alaric. 

Note  171,  p.  52,  col.  1.  —  An  artnet 
The  arraet  or  chapelle  de  fer  was  an  iron  hat,  occasionally 
put  on  by  knights  when  they  retired  from  the  heat  of  the 
battle  to  take  breath,  and  at  times  when  Ihey  could  not  witl, 
propriety  go  unaxmed. 
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NoT£  172,  p.  53,  col.  1.  —  Fix''d  their  lust  kisses  on  their  armed 
hand3. 
Sed  contra  (Enotriii  pube3 
J^t/n  vllas  voces  duds  out  prxccpta  requirit. 
Sat  matres  stimulant^  Tiatique,  et  cara  supinas 
Tendentum  palmas  lacrimantxaque  ora  parentam. 
OsUniant  parvos,  va^ituquc  incitapulsant 
Corda  virftm,  armatis  vijigunt  oscula  dextris. 

SUiits  ItalicuSj  xii.  587. 

Note  173,  p.  54,  coL  2,  —  He  brake  a  sullen  smile. 

"  She  sterrily  shook  her  dewy  locka,  and  brake 
A  melancholy  smile." —  Q^aarles. 

Note  174,  p.  55,  col.  1.  — then  on  Vie  herald 

A  robe  rich-furred  and  broider''d  he  bestow'd. 

When  the  armies  of  England  and  France  lay  in  the  plain 
between  Vironfosse  and  Flemenguere,  1339,  Edward  sent  to 
demand  a  day  of  battle  of  the  French  king.  "  An  herald  of 
the  duke  of  Gueldrea,  being  well  skilled  in  the  French  tongue, 
was  sent  on  this  errand:  he  rode  forth  till  he  came  to  the 
French  host,  where  being  admitted  before  tlie  king  and  big 
council,  ho  spake  aloud  these  words,  '  Sir,  tlie  king  of  England 
is  here  hard  by  in  the  fields,  and  desires  to  tight  you  power 
against  power  ;  and  if  you  please  to  appoint  him  a  day  he  will 
not  tail  to  meet  you  upon  the  word  of  a  king.'  This  message 
being  thus  delivered,  king  Philip  yielded  either  to  give  or 
take  battle  two  days  after,  and  in  token  of  his  acceptance  of 
tbe  news,  richly  rewarded  the  herald  with  furred  gowns,  and 
other  gifts  bestowed  on  him,  as  well  by  himself  as  others,  the 
princes  and  lords  of  his  host,  and  so  dismissed  him  again."  — 
Barnes.  

Note  175,  p  55,  col.  1. — and  at.  the  third  long  sound 

They  ranged  them  in  their  ranks. 

Every  man  was  warned  to  rise  from  sleep  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  trumpet ;  at  the  second  to  arm  without  delay,  and  at 
the  third  to  take  horse  in  his  due  place  under  the  colors. — 
Barnes.  

Note  176,  p.  55,  col.  1.  —  To  shrive  tliem. 

Religious  ceromonies  seem  to  have  preceded  all  settled  en- 
gagements at  this  period.  On  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Cressy,  "  King  Edward  made  a  supper  in  his  royal  pavilion  for 
all  his  chief  barons,  lords  and  captains  :  at  which  he  appeared 
wonderful  chearful  and  pleasant,  to  the  great  encouragement 
of  his  people.  But  when  they  were  all  dismissed  to  their 
several  quarters,  the  king  himself  retired  into  his  private  ora- 
tory, and  came  before  the  altar,  and  there  prostrated  himself 
to  almighty  God  and  devoutly  prayed,  '  That  of  his  infinite 
goodness  he  would  vouchsafe  to  look  down  on  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  and  remember  his  unfeigned  endeavors  for  a  recon- 
cilement, although  they  had  all  been  rendered  frustrate  by  his 
enemies  :  that  if  he  should  be  brought  to  a  battle  the  nextday, 
it  would  please  him  of  his  great  mercy  to  grant  him  the  vic- 
tory, as  his  trust  was  only  in  him,  and  in  the  right  which  he 
had  given  him.*  Being  thus  armed  with  faith,  about  midnight 
he  laid  himself  upon  a  pallet  or  mattress  to  take  a  little  re- 
pose ;  but  he  arose  again  betimes  and  heard  mass,  with  his 
son  the  young  prince,  and  received  absolution,  and  the  body 
and  blood  of  his  Redeemer,  as  did  the  prince  also,  and  most 
of  the  lords  and  others  wbo  were  so  disposed."  —  Barnes. 

Thus  also  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  "  after  prayers  and 
supplications  of  the  king,  his  priests  and  people,  done  with 
great  devotion,  the  king  of  England  in  the  morning  very  early 
sot  forth  his  hosts  in  array."  —  Stowe. 

Note  177,  p.  55,  col.  1. —  The  shield  of  dignity. 

The  roundel.  A  shield  too  weak  for  service,  which  was 
borne  before  the  general  of  an  army. 

Note  178,  p.  55,  col.  1. — that  in  undiminished  strength 

Strongj  they  might  meet  the  battle. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Creasy  is  followed  in  the  text.  "  All  things  being  thus  order- 
ed, every  lord  and  captain  under  his  own  banner  and  pennon. 


and  the  ranks  duly  settled,  the  valourous  young  king  mounted 
on  a  lusty  white  hobby,  and  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand, 
rode  between  his  two  marshalls  from  rank  to  rank,  and  from 
one  battalia  unto  another,  exhorting  and  encouraging  every 
man  that  day  to  defend  and  maintain  his  right  and  honour :  and 
this  he  did  with  so  chearful  a  countenance,  and  with  such 
sweet  and  obliging  words,  that  even  the  most  faint-hearted 
of  the  army  were  sufficiently  assured  thereby.  By  that  time 
tbe  English  were  thus  prepared,  it  was  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then  the  king  commanded  them  all  to  take  their 
refreshment  of  meat  and  drink,  which  being  done,  with  small 
disturbance  they  all  repaired  to  their  colours  again,  and  then 
laid  themselves  in  their  order  upon  the  dry  and  warm  grass, 
with  their  bows  and  helmets  by  their  side,  to  be  more  fresh 
and  vigorous  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy." —  Barnes. 

The  English  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  "fell  prostrate 
to  the  ground,  and  committed  themselves  to  God,  every  of 
them  tooke  in  his  mouth  a  little  piece  of  earth,  in  remem- 
brance that  they  were  mortall  and  made  of  earth,  as  also  in 
remembrance  of  the  holy  communion." —  Stowe. 

Note  179,  p.  55,  col.  2  —The  pennons  rolling  Vieir  long  waves 
Before  the  gale^  and  banners  broad  and  bright. 

The  pennon  was  long,  ending  in  two  points,  the  banner 
square.  "  Un  seigneur  n'etott  banneret  et  ne  pouvoit  porter  la 
banniere  quarree,  que  lors  qu^il  pouvoit  entretenir  a  ses  depens 
un  certain  nombre  de  clievaliers  et  d^Ecuyers^  avec  leur  suite  a 
la  guerre  -.  jusquesla  son  etendard  avoit  deux  queues  oufanonsy 
et  quand  il  deoenoit  plus  puissant,  son  souverain  coupoit  lui- 
meme  les  fanons  de  son  etendard,  pour  le  rendre  quarrc."  — 
Tressan. 

An  incident  before  the  battle  of  Najara  exemplifies  this. 
"  As  the  two  armies  approached  near  together,  the  prince 
went  over  a  little  hill,  in  the  descending  whereof  he  saw 
plainly  his  enemies  marching  toward  him:  wherefore  when 
the  whole  army  was  come  over  thia  mountain,  he  commanded 
that  there  they  should  make  an  halt,  and  so  fit  themselves  for 
fight.  At  that  instant  the  lord  John  Chandos  brought  his 
ensign  folded  up,  and  offered  it  to  the  prince,  saying,  '  i?ir, 
here  is  my  guidon  j  I  request  your  highness  to  di8j)lay  it 
abroad,  and  to  give  me  leave  to  raise  it  this  day  as  my  banner ; 
for  I  thank  God  and  your  highness,  I  have  lands  and  posses- 
sions sufficient  to  maintain  it  wtthall.'  Then  the  prince  look 
the  pennon,  and  having  cut  off  the  tail,  made  it  a  square  ban- 
ner, and  this  done,  both  he  and  king  Don  Pedro  for  the  greater 
honour,  holding  it  between  their  hands  displayed  it  abroad,  it 
being  Or,  a  sharp  jule  Gules  :  and  then  the  prince  delivered 
it  unto  the  lord  Chandos  again,  saying,  *  Sir  John,  behold  here 
is  your  banner.  God  send  you  much  joy  and  honour  with  it.' 
And  thus  being  made  a  knight  banneret,  the  lord  Chandos 
returned  to  the  head  of  his  men,  and  said,  *  Here,  gentlemen, 
behold  my  banner  and  yours  1  Take  and  keep  it,  to  your 
honour  and  mine  I '  And  so  tliey  took  it  with  a  shout,  and 
said  by  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  George  they  would  defend 
it  to  the  best  of  their  powers.  But  the  banner  remained  in 
the  hands  of  a  gallant  English  esquire  named  William  Allcs- 
try,  who  bore  it  all  that  day,  and  acquitted  himself  in  the  ser- 
vice right  honourably."  —  Barnes. 

Note  180,  p.  55,  col.  2.  —  Fidames. 

This  title  frequently  occurs  in  the  French  Chronicles  ;  it 
was  peculiar  to  France,  '*  the  vidame  or  vicedominus  being  to 
the  bishop  in  his  temporals  as  the  vicecomes  or  vicount  an- 
ciently to  the  earle,  in  his  judiclals.'' —  Peter  Heylyn 


Note   181,  p.  55,  col.  2.- 


■  And  silken  surcoats  to  the  mid-day 
Olittering. 

Joshua  Barnes  seems  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  with 
the  splendor  of  such  a  spectacle.  *'  It  was  a  glorious  and 
ravishing  sight,  no  doubt,"  says  he,  "to  behold  these  two 
armies  standing  thus  regularly  embattled  in  tbe  field,  their 
banners  and  standards  waving  in  the  wind,  their  proud  horses 
barded,  and  kings,  lords,  knights,  and  esquires  richly  armed, 
and  all  shining  in  their  surcoats  of  satin  and  embroidery." 

Thus  also  at  Poictiers,  •*  there  you  might  have  beheld  a  moit 
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oeautiful  si^ht  of  fair  harness,  of  shining  steel,  featliered 
crests  of  glittering  lielmets,  and  tlie  rich  embroidery  of  silken 
Burcoata  of  arms,  together  with  golden  standards,  banners  and 
pennons  gloriously  moving  in  the  air." 

And  at  Najara  "  the  sun  being  now  risen,  it  was  a  ravishing 
siglit  to  behold  the  armies,  and  the  sun  reflecting  from  tlieir 
briglit  steel  and  shining  armour.  For  in  those  days  the  cav- 
alry were  generally  armc'd  in  mail  or  polished  steel  at  alt 
points,  and  besides  that,  the  nobility  wore  over  their  armour 
rich  surcoats  of  silk  and  satin  embroidery,  whereon  was  curi- 
ously sticht  or  beaten,  the  arms  of  their  house,  whether  in 
colour  or  metal." 

Note    182.  p.  55,  col.  2.  —  For  not   to   brutal  strength  tlieij 
deem'd  it  right 
To  trust  their  cowntrifs   weal. 

J\ros  anceslreSf  etnotamment  dii  temps  de  la  guerre  des  Anglais ^ 
en  combats  solemnels  etjournees  assignees^  se  mettoient  la  phis- 
part  da  temp  toiLS  d  pied ;  pour  ne  se  Jier  d  autre,  chose  qu'd 
leur  force  propre  et  vigueur  de  Icur  courage  et  de  leur  membres, 
de  chose  si  chere  que  Vhonncur  et  la  vie.  — Montaigne^  Liv.  \. 
C.48. 

In  the  battle  of  Patay,  Monstrellet  says,  "  Ics  Francois 
moult  dc-  pres  mirint  pied  d  terre,  et  descendirent  la  plus  grand 
partie  de  leur  ckevaidz.'*^ 

In  El  CavaUtro  Determinado,  an  allegorical  romance  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Olivier  de  la  Marclie  by  Hernando 
de  Acuna,  Barcelona,  1565,  this  custom  is  referred  to  by  Un- 
derstanding, when  giving  the  knight  directions  for  his  combat 
with  Atropos. 

En  esto  es  vxi  pnrecer 

Que  en  carallo  no  te  Jics  : 
For  lo  qual  has  de  eittcndcr 

Que  de  nivguno  conjies 
Ta  bjmosna  ij  bicn  kazer. 

Note  183,  p.  55,  col.  2.  —  Their  javelins  shortened  to  a  wieldy 
length. 

Thus  at  Polctiers,  "  the  three  battails  being  all  ready  ranged 
in  the  field,  and  every  lord  in  his  due  place  imder  his  own 
banner,  command  was  given  that  all  men  should  put  off  their 
Gpurs,  and  cut  their  spears  to  five  foot  length,  as  most  com- 
modious for  such  who  had  left  their  horses."  —  Barnes. 

Note  184,  p.  56,  col.  I.  —  HriFsvelger  starting. 

Hrssvdger  vacatur 

Qui  sedet  in  extremitate  cali, 

Oigas  exavias  amictus  aqtiihs  : 

Ez  ejus  alls 

Ferunt  venire  veiitiim 

Omnes  super  homines.  —  Vafthrudnisvial. 

Where  the  Heaven's  remotest  bound 
With  darkness  is  encompassed  round, 
There  Hrresvelger  sits  and  swings 
The  tempest  from  his  eagle  wings. 
The  Edda  of  Si^mund,  translated  by  .^mos  Cottle. 
Among  the  idols  of  Aitutaki,  {one  of  the  Ilervey  Islands,) 
sent  liome  among  other  trophies  of  the  same  kind  to  the  Mis- 
•ienary  Museum,  is  the  God  of  Thunder,  Taau.     The  natives 
used  to  believe  that  when  Taau  was  flying  abroad.  Thunder 
was  produced  by  the  flapping  of  his  wings.  —  JVdtiams^s  Mis- 
sionary Enterpriser  in  the  South  Sra  Islands,  p.  109. 

At  the  promontory  of  Malea  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  Ihero  is  a  chapel  built  to  the  honor  of  Michael  the 
archangel.  Here  we  could  not  but  laugh  at  the  foolish  supcr- 
Btition  of  the  sailors,  wlio  say,  when  tlie  wind  blows  from  that 
place,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  violent  motion  of  Michael's 
wings,  because  forsooth,  he  is  painted  with  wings.  And  for 
that  reason,  when  they  sail  by  Michael  they  pray  to  him  that 
he  may  hold  his  wings  still.  —  Baumgarten. 

Note  185,  p.  56,  col.  1.  —Or  with  the  lance  protended  from  his 
front. 

In  a  combat  fought  in  Smithfield,  1467,  between  the  lord 
Scales  and  the  bastard  of  Burgoyne,  "  the  lord  Scales'  horse 


had  on  his  chafron  a  long  sharp  pike  of  Steele,  and  as  the  two 
champions  coaped  together,  the  same  horse  thrust  his  pike 
into  the  nostrills  of  the  bastard's  horse,  so  that  for  verypaine, 
he  mounted  so  high  that  he  fell  on  the  one  side  with  hie  mas- 
ter." —  Stowe. 

This  weapon  is  mentioned  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  by  an  old 
Scotch  poet. 

Unicoimia  el  cavatlo  pareaa 

Con  elfaerte  pyramide  delanie  ^ 
Q«e  en  medio  del  bo^al  resplandecia 
Como  sifuera  punta  de  diamante. 

Jerusalen  Conquistada,  I.  10. 

His  horse  in  fyne  sandel  was  trapped  to  the  hele, 
And,  in  his  clieveron  biforne, 
Slode,  as  an  unicorne, 
Als  sharp  as  a  thorne. 
An  anlas  of  stele. 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Oalaron. 
Fiorisel  found  this  part  of  his  horse^s  armour  of  good  ser- 
vice, when  in  the  combat  of  eighteen  against  eighteen,  he  en- 
countered the  king  of  the  Scythians,  ^fOHf  dcmesur^  ;  il  chc- 
vanchoit  un  grand  animal  dc  sonpmjs,  dnqucl  nous  ne  s^avons 
le  nom  .-  aussi  etoit-il  tant  corpulent  ct  membru,  qa^on  ji^cust 
s^eufournir  roussin  qui  Veitstpeu  porter.  The  first  encounter 
fat  tris  belle  jouste  d  voir,  et  aujoindre  des  corps  mourut  trcize 
chevaui^  compris  Vanimal  du  Roy  de  Scythie,  qui  fat  si  lourde- 
ment  recontrc  par  Ic  destrier  dc  Fiorisel,  portant  bardcs  de  fcr^ 
et  une  poiucte  aceree  sur  Ic  chanfrain  quHlfourra  si  avantparmy 
lesfiunci  dc  ceste  grosse  beste,  qiOd  atterrace  avec  les  autrcs^  et 
layimbe  de  son  maistre  dessoui.  —  .Smadis,  L.  x.  ff.  51,  59. 

The  Abyssinians  use  it  at  tliis  day  ;  Bruce  says  it  is  a  very 
tiO'iblcfiome  useless  piece  of  their  armor. 

Note  186,  p.  56,  col.  2.  —  To  snatch  the  shield  of  death. 

Thus  did  Juba  catch  up  the  shield  of  death  to  defend  him- 
self from  ignominy.  —  Cleopatra. 

Note  187,  p.  56,  col.  2.—  77mr  tower  of  strength. 
Slairep  yap  pnv  vvpyov  ev  otpdaXfioiaiv  opoiffiv. —  7)frtaus. 

Quarles  has  made  this  expression  somewhat  ludicrous  by 
calling  Samson 

Great  army  of  men,  the  wonder  of  whose  power 
Gives  thee  the  title  of  a  walking  tower. 

Note   183,  p.  57,  col.  1.  — and  when  the  boards  head. . . 

Smoked  on  the  Christmas  board. 

Two  carols  for  this  occasion  are  preserved  in  Mr.  Ritson's 
valuable  collection  of  Ancient  Songs.  The  first  of  these,  here 
alluded  to,  is  as  follows  : 

Caput  apri  defero 
Reddens  laudc-s  domino. 

The  bore's  heed  in  hand  bring  I 
With  garlands  gay  and  rosemary, 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merely 
Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

The  bore's  heed  I  understands 
Is  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  landc, 
Loke  where  ever  it  be  fande 
Servite  cum  cantico. 

Be  gladde  lordea  bothc  more  and  lasse 
For  this  natli  ordeyned  our  stewarde, 
To  chere  you  all  this  christmasse 
The  bore's  heed  with  mustarde. 

When  Henry  II.  had  his  eldest  son  crowned  as  fellow  with 
him  in  the  kingdom,  upon  the  day  of  coronation,  king  Henry, 
the  father,  served  his  son  at  the  table  as  sewer,  bringing  up 
the  bore's  head  with  trumpets  before  it,  according  to  the  man 
ner  ;  whereupon  (according  to  the  old  adage, 

Immutant  mores  homines  cum  dantur  honorcs) 

the  young  man  conceiving  a  pride  in  his  heart,  beheld  the 
standers-by  with  a  more  stately  countenance  than  he  had  been 
wont.    The  archbishop  of  York  who  sat  by  him,  marking  hii 
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behaviour,  turnt-'il  unto  him  and  said,  *' He  glad,  my  good  son, 
there  is  not  anotlier  prince  in  the  world  that  hath  such  a  sewer 
at  his  table."  To  this  tlie  new  king  answered  as  it  were  dis- 
dainfully thus  :  "  Why  doest  tliou  marvel  at  that  ?  my  father 
in  doing  it  thinketh  it  not  more  tlian  becoraeth  him,  he  being 
horn  of  prin&ely  blood  only  on  the  mother's  side,  serveth  me 
that  am  a  king  born,  having  both  a  king  to  my  father  and  a 
queen  to  my  mother."  Thus  the  young  man  of  an  evil  and 
pr'n-erse  nature,  was  pufi'ed  up  in  pride  hy  his  father's  unseemly 
doings. 

But  the  king  liis  father  hearing  his  talk  was  very  sorrowful 
in  his  mind,  and  said  to  the  archbisliop  softly  in  his  ear,  "  It 
repenteth  me,  it  repentelh  me,  my  lord,  that  I  have  thus  ad- 
vanced the  boy."  For  he  guessed  hereby  what  a  one  he  would 
prove  afterward,  that  shewed  himself  so  disobedient  and  for- 
ward already.  —  Heliushed, 

Note  1o9,  p.  57,  coi,  1.  — his  old  limbs 

jSre  not  like  yours  so  supple  in  tkefiigfU. 

Thus  Sc  TraXatOTcpovs,  oiw  ovKZTt  yowar'  eXa^oa, 
Mn  KaraXuravTCs  iptvyCTe  Tovi  yepaiavs. 

Aiaxpov  yap  61  tovto  piCra  Trpopaxotai  jrc^rovra, 
Keitrdai  TTpoaOc  rciov  ar6pa  TraXapoTCpov, 

Hdn  }^cvKi)v  Exocra  Kaprj,  ttoXiov  te  yeveiov^ 

Qvnov  a-iTOTTvtiovT^  aXKipov  cv  Koeirj.  —  Tyrtmus. 

Note  190,  p.  57,  col.  2.  —  He  from  Vie  saddle-bow  his  falddon 
caug/it. 

In  the  oambat  between  Francus  and  Pliouere,  Ronsard  says  — 
■ —  de  la  mam,  leurs  coutelas  trouverent 
Bien.  aig'iiistx.  qui  de  Var^on  paidoyeiiL 
On  this  passage  the  commentator  observes,  *'  V autheur  arme 
CCS  deax  chevaliers  d  la  mode  de  7ws  gendarmes  Francois,  la 
tance  en  la  riuUnj  la  coulelace  ov.  la  mace  d  l*argoH,  et  Pespe  eau 
coste. 

Thu3  Desmarests  says  of  the  troops  of  Clovis  — 

A  Uius  pend  de  Par^oti,  d  leur  mode  guerrierre, 
Et  la  baehe  traitckante,  et  la  masse  meurtriere. 

And  when  Clovis,  on  foot  and  witiiout  a  weapon,  hears  the 
ehrieks  of  a  woman,  he  sees  his  horse, 

JetU  Vail  sur  PargoTLf  et  void  luire  sa  hache. 

Lope  de  Vega  speaks  of  the  sword  being  carried  in  the  same 
manner,  when  he  describes  Don  Juan  de  Aguiia  as  — 
dcsatojudo  del  ar^on  la  espada. 

Note  191,  p.  57,  col.  2.  — she  bared 

T7ie  lightning  of  her  sword. 

Dcsnudo  el  ra^o  dc  la  ardienlt  espadtu 

Jerasalen  Conquistada. 

Note   193,  p.  57,  col.  2.  —  The  sword  of  TalhoU 

Talbot's  sword,  says  Camden,  was  found  in  the  river  of  Dor- 
don,  and  sold  l)y  a  peasant  to  an  armorer  of  Bourdeaux,  with 
this  tncription, 

Sum  Talboti^  M.  IIII.  C.  XLTH 

Pro  vincere  inimicos  mcos. 

But  pardon  the  Latin,  for  it  was  not  his,  but  his  carajjing 
chaplain's.  —  A  sword  with  bad  Latin  upon  it,  but  good  8tf;el 
within  it,  says  Fuller. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  bear  a  motto  upon  the  sword. 
Lope  de  Vega  describes  that  of  Aguilar  as  bearing  inlaid  in 
gold,  a  verse  of  the  psalms.     It  was,  he  says, 

Masfamosa  quefite  de  hombre  cenidOy 
Para  ocasiones  del  honor  gaardada^ 

Y  en.  ultima  defense  dc  la  vida^ 
Y  desde  cuija  guarnicion  dorada 

Hasta  la  puata  la  canal  brnnida 


Tenia  cscrito  de  David  un  verso. 
JVielado  de  oro  en  el  azero  terso. 

Jerujsalen  Conquistada. 

Note  193,  p.  57,  col.  2.  —  Fastolffe.j  all  fierce  and  haughty  us 
he  was. 

In  the  Paston  letters,  jmblished  by  Rlr.  Fenn,  Fastolffo  ap- 
pears in  a  very  unfavorable  light.  Henry  Windsor  writes 
thus  of  liim,  "  hit  is  not  unknown  that  cruellc  and  vengible  he 
hath  byn  ever,  and  for  the  most  part  with  oute  pile  and  mercy 
I  can  no  more,  hut  vade  et  corripe  enm,  for  truly  he  cannot 
bryng  about  his  matiers  in  this  word  (world)  for  the  word  is 
not  for  him.  I  suppose  it  wolnot  chaunge  yett  be  likelenes, 
hut  i  beseche  you  sir  help  not  to  amend  liym  onely,  but  every 
otiier  man  yf  ye  kno  any  mo  raysse  disposed." 

Tlie  order  of  the  garter  was  t;iken  from  Fastolfte  for  bis 
conduct  at  Patay.  He  suffered  a  more  material  loss  in  the 
money  he  expended  in  the  service  of  the  state.  In  1455, 
4083/.  15.  7.  were  due  to  him  for  costs  and  charges  during  his 
services  in  France,  "  whereof  the  sayd  Fastoltie  hath  had 
nouther  payement  nor  assignation."    So  he  complains. 

Note  194,  p.  57,  col.  2. — Battle-axe. 

In  a  battle  between  the  Burgundians  and  Dauphinois  near 
Abbeville  (1421)  Monstrellet  especially  notices  the  conduct 
of  John  Villain,  who  had  that  day  been  made  a  knight.  He 
was  a  nobleman  from  Flanders,  very  tall,  and  of  great  bodily 
strength,  and  was  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  holding  a  battle- 
axe  in  both  hands  Tims  he  pushed  into  tlie  thickest  part  of 
the  battle,  and  throwing  the  bridle  on  his  horse's  neck,  gave 
such  blows  on  all  sides  with  his  battle-axe,  that  whoever  was 
struck  was  instantly  unhorsed  and  wounded  past  recovery. 
In  this  way  he  met  Poton  de  Xaintrailles,  who,  after  Ihe 
battle  was  over,  declared  the  wonders  he  did,  and  that  he  got 
out  of  his  reach  as  fast  as  he  could.  — Vol.  v,  p.  294 


Note  195,  p.  58,  col.  1.  —  The  buckler^  now  splintered  with  many 
a  stroke. 

L^icu  des  chevaliers  ctait  ordiuairement  un  bouclier  de  forme 
d  pen  pris  triangulaire,  large  par  le  liaut  pour  couvrir  le  corps, 
et  se  tcrminant  en  pointe  par  le  bas,  ofin  d^ctre  moins  lourd.  On 
Ics  faisait  de  bois  qu^on  recouvrait  avec  do,  cuir  bouilli^  avec  rfes 
nerfs  on  atitres  viaticres  dures,  mais  jamais  de  fer  on  d'^acier. 
Sculement  il  etait  permis,  pour  Ics  empSclwr  d^Slre  coupes  trop 
aisement  par  le-s  epces,  d'y  mettre  un  ccrcle  d'or,  d'argentj  ou 
defer,  qui  Ics  entourat.  —  Le  Orand. 

Note  196,  p.  53,  col.  2.  —  Threw  o^er  the  slaughtered  chief  his 
btazon'd  coat. 

This  fact  is  mentioned  in  Andrews's  History  of  England. 
I  have  merely  versified  the  original  expressions,  "  Tlie  herald 
of  Talbot  sought  out  his  body  among  the  slain.  *  Alas,  my 
lord,  and  is  it  you  !  I  pray  God  pardon  you  all  your  misdoings. 
I  have  been  your  olhcer  of  arms  forty  years  and  more  :  it  is 
time  that  I  should  surrender  to  you  the  ensigns  of  my  office.' 
Thus  saying,  with  the  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes,  he  threw 
his  coat  of  arms  over  the  corpse,  thus  performing  one  of  the 
ancient  rites  of  sepulture." 

Note  197,  p.  59,  col.  1.  —  Poured  on  Vie  monarches  head  the 
mystic  oil. 
"  The  Frenchmen  wonderfully  reverence  tins  oyle  ;  and  at 
the  coronation  of  their  kings,  fetch  it  from  the  church  where 
it  is  kept,  with  great  solemnity.  For  it  is  brought  iaith 
Sleiden  in  his  Commentaries)  by  the  prior  sitting  on  a  white 
ambling  palfrey,  and  attended  by  his  monkes  ;  the  archbishop 
of  the  town  (Rheiina)  and  sucli  bishops  as  are  present,  going 
to  the  church  door  to  meet  it,  and  leaving  for  it  with  the 
prior  some  gage,  and  tlie  king,  when  it  is  by  the  archbishop 
brought  to  the  altar,  bowing  himself  before  it  with  great 
reverence."  —  Peter  Heylijn. 
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JETJit  UCsCon  of  tJje  J^atir  of  ^vUan», 


In  the  first  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc  this  Vision 
formed  the  ninth  book,  allegorical  machinery 
having  been  introduced  tluoughout  the  poem 
as  originally  written.  All  that  remained  of 
such  machinery  was  expunged  in  the  second 
edition,  and  the  Vision  was  then  struck  out,  as 
no  longor  according  with  the  general  design. 


THE   FIRST   BOOK. 

Orleans  was  hush'd  in  sleep.     Stretch'd  on  her 

couch 
The  delegated  Maiden  lay ;  with  toil 
Exhausted,  and  sore  anguish,  soon  she  closed 
Her  heavy  eyelids;  not  reposing  then. 
For  busy  phantasy  in  other  scenes 
Awaken'd  :  whether  that  superior  powers, 
Bv  wise  permission,  prompt  the  midnight  dream, 
Instructing  best  the  passive  faculty ; ' 
Or  that  the  soul,  escaped  its  fleshly  clog, 
Flies  free,  and  soars  amid  the  invisible  world, 
And  all  things  are  that  $ccm.- 

Along  a  moor. 
Barren,  and  wide,  and  drear,  and  desolate, 
She  roam'd,  a  wanderer  through  the  cheerless  night. 
Far  through  the  silence  of  the  uubroken  plain 
The  l>ittcrn's  boom  was  heard ;  Jioarse,  heavy,  deep, 
It  made  accordant  music  to  the  scene. 
Black  clouds,  driven  fast  before  the  stormy  wind, 
Swept  shadowing;  through  their  broken  folds  the 

moon 
Struggled  at  times  with  transitory  ray, 
And  made  the  moving  darkness  visible. 
And  now  arrived  beside  a  fenny  lake 
She  stands,  amid  whose  stagnate  waters,  lioarse 
The  long  reeds  rustled  to  tiie  gale  of  night. 
A  time-worn  bark  receives  the  Maid,  impell'd 
By  powers  unseen  ;  then  did  the  moon  display 
Where  tlirough  the  crazy  vessel's  yawning  side 
The  muddy  waters  oozed.     A  Woman  guides. 
And  spreads  the  sail  before  the  wind,  which  moan'd 
As  melancholy  mournful  to  her  ear. 
As  ever  by  a  dungeon'd  wretch  was  heard 
Howling  at  evening  round  his  prison  towers. 
Wan  was  the  pilot's  countenance,  her  eyes 
Hollow,  and  her  sunk  cheeks  were  furrow'd  deep, 
Channell'd  by  tears  ;  a  few  gray  locks  hung  down 
Beneath  her  hood ;  and  through  the  Maiden's  veins 
Chill  crept  the  blood,  when,  as  the  night-breeze 

pass'd. 
Lifting  her  tatter'd  mantle,  coll'd  around 
She  saw  a  serpent  j^nawing  at  her  heart. 


The  plumelessbats  with  short,  shrill  note  flit  by^ 

And  the  night-raven's  scream  came  fitfully, 
Borne  on  the  hollow  blast.     Eager  the  Maid 
Look'd  to  the  shore,  and  now  upon  the  bank 
Leapt,  joyful  to  escape,  yet  trembling  still 
In  recollection. 

There,  a  mouldering  pile 
Stretch'd  its  wide  ruins,  o'er  the  plain  below 
Casting  a  gloomy  shade,  save  where  the  moon 
Shone  through  its  fretted  windows  :  the  dark  yew. 
Withering  with  age,  branch'd  there  its  naked  roots. 
And  there  the  melancholy  cypress  rear'd 
Its  head  ;  the  earth  was  heaved  with  many  a  mound, 
And  here  and  there  a  half^demolish'd  tomb. 

And  now,  amid  the  ruin's  darkest  shade. 
The  Virgin's  eye  beheld  where  pale  blue  flames 
Rose  wavering,  now  just  gleaming  from  the  earth, 
And  now  in  darkness  drown'd.     An  aged  man 
Sate  near,  seated  on  wliat  in  long-past  da3's 
Had  been  some  sculptured  monument,  now  fallen 
And  half-obscured  by  moss,  and  gather'd  heaps 
Of  wither'd  yew-leaves  and  earth-mouldering  bones. 
His  eye  was  large  and  rayless,  and  fix'd  full 
Upon  the  Maid  ;  the  tomb-fires  on  his  face 
Shed  a  blue  light;  his  face  was  of  the  hue 
Of  death;  his  limbs  were  mantled  in  a  shroud. 
Then  witli  a  deep  heart-terrifying  voice, 
Exclaim'd  the  spectre  :  "  Welcome  to  these  realms. 
These  regions  of  Despair,  O  thou  whose  steps 
Sorrow  hath  guided  to  my  sad  abodes ! 
Welcome  to  my  drear  empire,  to  this  gloom 
Eternal,  to  this  everlasting  night. 
Where  never  morning  darts  the  enlivening  ray. 
Where  never  shines  the  sun,  but  all  is  dark. 
Dark  as  the  bosom  of  their  gloomy  Kkig.''* 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and  drawing  on, 
Her  to  the  abbey's  inner  ruin  led, 
Resisting  not  his  guidance.     Through  the  roof 
Once  fretted  and  emblazed,  but  broken  now 
In  part,  elsewhere  all  open  to  the  sky, 
The  moon-beams  enter'd,  checker'd  here,  and  here 
With  unimpeded  light.     The  ivy  twined 
P».ound  the  dismantled  columns;  imaged  forms 
Of  saints  and  warlike  chiefs,  moss-canker'd  now 
And  mutilate,  lay  strown  upon  the  ground. 
With  crumbled  fragments,  crucifixes  fallen. 
And  rusted  trophies.     Meantime  overhead 
Roar'd  the  loud  blast,  and  from  the  tower  the  ow 
Scream'd  as  the  tempest  shook  her  secret  nest. 
He,  silent,  led  her  on,  and  often  paused, 
And  pointed,  that  her  eye  miglit  contemplate 
At  leisure  the  drear  scene. 

He  dragg'd  her  on 
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Througli  a  low  iron  door,  down  broken  stairs ; 
Then  a  cold  horror  through  the  Maiden's  frame 
Crept,  for  she  stood  amid  a  vault,  and  saw. 
By  the  sepulchral  lamp's  dim,  glaring  light, 
The  fragments  of  the  dead. 

"  Look  here  !  "  he  cried, 
"  Damsel,  look  here  !  survey  this  house  of  death  ; 
O,  soon  to  tenant  it;  soon  to  increase 
These  trophies  of  mortality  —  for  hence 
Is  no  return.     Gaze  here  ;  behold  this  skull. 
These  eyeless  sockets,  and  these  unflesh'd  jaws. 
That  with  their  ghastly  grinning  seem  to  mock 
Thy  perishable  charms ;  for  thus  thy  cheek 
Mustmoulder.    Childof  grief !  shrinks  not  thy  soul. 
Viewing  these  horrors .'  trembles  not  thy  heart 
At  the  dread  thought  that  here  its  life's-blood  soon 
Shall  stagnate,  and  the  finely-fibred  frame. 
Now  warm  in  life  and  feeling,  mingle  soon 
With  tlie  cold  clod.'  thing  horrible  to  think, — 
Yet  in  thouglit  only,  for  reality 
Is  none  of  suffering  here  ;  here  all  is  peace  ; 
No  nerve  will  throb  to  anguish  in  the  grave. 
Dreadful  it  is  to  think  of  losing  life. 
But  having  lost,  knowledge  of  loss  is  not. 
Therefore  no  ill.     Oh,  wherefore  then  delay 
To  end  all  ills  at  once  ?  " 

So  spake  Despair. 
The  vaulted  roof  echoed  his  hollow  voice. 
And  all  again  was  silence.     Quick  her  heart 
Panted.     He  placed  a  dagger  in  her  hand. 
And  cried  again,  "  Oh,  wherefore  then  delay  1 
One  blow,  and  rest  forever !  "     On  the  fiend 
Dark  scowl'd  the  Virgin  with  indignant  eye. 
And  threw  the  dagger  down.     He  next  his  heart 
Replaced  the  murderous  steel,  and  drew  the  Maid 
Along  the  downward  vault. 

The  damp  earth  gave 
A  dim  sound  as  they  pass'd  ;  the  tainted  air 
Was  cold,  and  heavy  with  unwholesome  dews. 
"  Behold  !  "  the  fiend  exclann'd,  "  how  loathsomely 
The  fleshly  remnant  of  mortality 
Moulders  to  clay !  "  then  fixing  his  broad  eye 
Full  on  her  face,  lie  pointed  where  a  corpse 
Lay  livid  ;  she  beheld  with  horrent  look 
The  spectacle  abhorr'd  by  living  man. 

"Look  Here  !  "Despair  pursued;"  thisloathsome 
mass 
Was  once  as  lovely,  and  as  full  of  life 
As,  Damsel,  thou  art  now.     Those  deep-sunk  eyes 
Once  beam'd  the  mild  light  of  intelligence, 
And  where  thou  seestthe  pamper'd  flesh-worm  trail. 
Once  the  white  bosom  heaved.  She  fondly  thought 
That  at  the  hallow'd  altar,  soon  the  priest 
Should  bless  her  coming  union,  and  the  torch 
Its  joyful  lustre  o'er  the  hall  of  joy. 
Cast  on  her  nuptial  evening  ;  earth  to  earth 
That  priest  consign'd  her,  for  her  lover  went 
By  glory  lured  to  war,  and  perish'd  there  ; 
Nor  she  endured  to  live.     Ha  I  fades  thy  cheek  .' 
Dost  thou  then,  Maiden,  tremble  at  the  tale  ? 
Look  here  I  behold  the  youthful  paramour  ! 
The  self-devoted  hero!  " 

Fearfully  [face 

The  Maid  look'd  down,  and  saw  tlie  well-known 


Of  Theodore.     In  thoughts  unspeakable. 
Convulsed  with  horror,  o'er  her  face  she  clasp'd 
Her  cold,  damp  hands.  "  Shrink  not,"  the  phantom 

cried ; 
"  Gaze  on !  "  and  luirelentingly  he  grasp'd 
Her  quivering  arm  :  "  this  lifeless,  mouldering  clay, 
As  well  thou  know'st,  was  warm  with  all  the  glow 
Of  youth  and  love  ;  this  is  the  hand  that  cleft 
Proud  Salisbury's  crest,  now  motionless  in  deatli. 
Unable  to  protect  the  ravaged  frame 
From  the  foul  offspring  of  mortality 
That  feed  on  heroes.  Though  long  years  were  thine. 
Yet  never  more  would  life  reanimate 
This  slaughter'd  youth ;  slaughter'd  for  thee !  for 

thou 
Didst  lead  him  to  the  battle  from  his  home, 
Where  else  he  had  survived  to  good  old  age : 
In  thy  defence  he  died :  strike  then  !  destroy 
Remorse  with  life." 

The  Maid  stood  motionless. 
And,  wistless  what  she  did,  with  trembling  hand 
Received  the  dagger.     Starting  then,  she  cried, 
"  Avaunt,  Despair!  Eternal  Wisdom  deals 
Or  peace  to  man,  or  misery,  for  his  good 
Alike  design'd  ;  and  shall  the  creature  cry, 
'  Why  hast  thou  done  this  ? '  and  with  impious  pride 
Destroy  the  life  God  gave.'" 

The  fiend  rejoin'd, 
"  And  thou  dost  deem  it  impious  to  destroy 
The  life  God  gave  ?     What,  Maiden,  is  the  lot 
Assign'd  to  mortal  man  ?  born  but  to  drag. 
Through  life's  long  pilgrimage,  the  wearying  load 
Of  being ;  care-corroded  at  the  heart ; 
Assail'd  by  all  the  numerous  train  of  ills 
That  flesh  inherits  ;  till  at  length  worn  out. 
This  is  his  consummation  !  —  Think  again! 
What,  Maiden,  canst  thou  hope  from  lengthen'd  life, 
But  lengthen'd  sorrow  ?     If  protracted  long. 
Till  on  the  bed  of  death  thy  feeble  limbs 
Stretch  out  their  languid  length,  oh,  think  what 

thoughts. 
What  agonizing  feelings,  in  that  hour. 
Assail  the  sinking  heart !  slow  beats  the  pulse. 
Dim  grows  the  eye,  and  clammy  drops  bedew 
Tlie  sliuddering  frame  ;  then  in  its  mightiest  force, 
Mightiest  in  impotence,  the  love  of  life 
Seizes  the  throbbing  heart ;  the  faltering  lips 
Pour  out  the  impious  prayer  that  fain  would  change 
The  Unchangeable's  decree  ;  surrounding  friends 
Sob  round  the  sufferer,  wet  his  cheek  with  tears. 
And  all  he  loved  in  life  imbitters  death. 

"  Such,  Maiden,  are   the  pangs  tliat  wait  the 
hour 
Of  easiest  dissolution  !  yet  weak  man 
Resolves,  in  timid  piety,  to  live; 
And  veiling  Fear  in  Superstition's  garb, 
He  calls  her  Resignation  ! 

"  Coward  wretch ! 
Fond  coward,  tlius  to  make  his  reason  war 
Against  his  reason  !     Insect  as  he  is, 
This  sport  of  chance,  this  being  of  a  day. 
Whose  whole  existence  the  next  cloud  may  blast. 
Believes  himself  the  care  of  heavenly  powers; 
That  God  regards  man,  miserable  man, 
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And  preaching  thus  of  power  and  providence, 
Will  crush  the  reptile  that  may  cross  his  path! 

"  Fool  that  thou  art  I  the  Being  that  permits 
Existence,  gives  to  man  the  worthless  boon  ; 
A  goodly  gift  to  tiiose  who,  fortune-blest. 
Bask  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
And  such  do  well  to  keep  it.     But  to  one 
Sick  etthe  heart  with  misery,  and  sore 
With  many  a  hard,  unmerited  affliction. 
It  is  a  hair  that  chains  to  wretchedness 
The  slave  who  dares  not  burst  it ! 

"  Thinkest  thou, 
The  parent,  if  his  child  should  unrecall'd 
Return  and  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  cry, 
'Oh!  the  wide  world  is  comfortless,  and  full 
Of  fleeting  joys  and  heart-consuming  cares; 
I  can  be  only  happy  in  my  home 
With  thee — my  friend!  —  my  father!'  Thinkest 

thou, 
That  he  would  thrust  him  as  an  outcast  forth? 
Oh !  he  would  clasp  the  truant  to  his  heart. 
And  love  the  trespass." 

Whilst  he  spake,  his  eye 
Dwelt  on  the  Maiden's  cheek,  and  read  her  soul 
Struggling  within.     la  trembling  doubt  she  stood. 
Even  as  a  wretch,  whose  famish'd  entrails  crave 
Supply,  before  him  sees  the  poison'd  food 
In  greedy  horror. 

Yet,  not  silent  long, 
"Eloquent  tempter,  cease  !  "  the  Maiden  cried; 
"  What  though  affliction  be  my  portion  here, 
Thinkest  thou  1  do  not  feel  high  thoughts  of  joy. 
Of  heart-ennobling  joy,  when  I  look  back 
Upon  a  life  of  duty  well  perform'd, 
Then  hft  mine  eyes  to  heaven,  and  there  in  faith 
Know  my  reward.^  —  I  grant,  were  this  life  all. 
Was  there  no  morning  to  tlie  tomb's  long  night, 
If  man  did  mingle  with  the  senseless  clod. 
Himself  as  senseless,  then  wert  thou  indeed 
A  wise  and  friendly  comforter  !  —  But,  fiend. 
There  is  a  morning  to  the  tomb's  long  night, 
A  dawn  of  glory,  a  reward  in  heaven. 
He  shall  not  gain  who  never  merited. 
If  thou  didst  know  the  worth  of  one  good  deed 
In  life's  last  hour,  tliou  wouldst  not  bid  me  lose 
The  precious  privilege,  while  life  endures 
To  do  my  Father's  will.     A  miglity  task 
Is  mine,  —  a  glorious  call.     France  looks  to  me 
For  her  deliverance. 

"  Maiden,  thou  hast  done 
Thy  mission  here,"  the  unbaffled  fiend  replied  : 
"  The  foes  are  fled  from  Orleans  :  thou,  perchance 
Exulting  in  the  pride  of  victory, 
Forgettest  him  who  perish'd  :  yet  albeit 
Thy  harden'd  heart  forget  the  gallant  youth, 
That  hour  allotted  canst  thou  not  escape. 
That  dreadful  hour,  when  contumely  and  shame 
Shall  sojourn  in  thy  dungeon.     Wretched  Maid  ! 
Destined  to  drain  the  cup  of  bitterness, 
Even  to  its  dregs,  —  England's  inhuman  chiefs 
Shall  scoff  thy  sorrows,  blacken  thy  pure  fame, 
Wit-wanton  it  with  lewd  barbarity, 
And  force  such  burning  blushes  to  tlie  cheek 
Of  virgin  modesty,  that  thou  shalt  wish 


The  earth  might  cover  thee.     In  that  last  hour. 
When  thy  bruis'd  breast  shall  heave  beneath  the 

chains 
That  link  thee  to  the  stake,  a  spectacle 
For  the  brute  multitude,  and  thou  shalt  hear 
Mockery  more  painful  than  the  circling  flames 
Which  then  consume  thee  ;  wilt  thou  not  in  vair. 
Then  wish  my  friendly  aid  ?  then  wish  tliine  ear 
Had  drank  my  words  of  comfort?  that  thy  hand 
Had  grasp 'd  the  dagger,  and  in  death  preserved 
Insulted  modesty?" 

Her  glowing  cheek 
Blush'd  crimson;  her  wide  eye  on  vacancy 
Was  fix'd  ;  her  breath  short  panted.  The  cold  fiend 
Grasping  her  hand,  exclaim'd,  "Too  timid  Maid, 
So  long  repugnant  to  the  healing  aid 
My  friendship  proffers,  now  shalt  thou  behold 
The  allotted  length  of  life." 

He  stamp'd  the  earth 
And  dragging  a  huge  coffin  as  his  car. 
Two  Gouls  came  on,  of  form  more  fearful-foul 
Than  ever  palsied  in  her  wildest  dream 
Hag-ridden  Superstition.     Then  Despair 
Seized  on  the  Maid  whose  curdling  blood  stood  still 
And  placed  her  in  the  seat,  and  on  they  pass'd 
Adown  the  deep  descent.     A  meteor  light 
Shot  from  the  demons,  as  they  dragged  along 
The  unwelcome  load,  and  mark'd  their  brethrer. 

feast 
On  carcasses. 

Below,  the  vault  dilates 
Its  ample  bulk.     "Look  here  I  "  —  Despair addrcsl 
The  shuddering  Virgin;  "see  the  dome  of  Death!" 
It  was  a  spacious  cavern,  hewn  amid 
The  entrails  of  the  earth,  as  though  to  form 
A  grave  for  all  mankind  ;  no  eye  could  reach 
Its  distant  bounds.     There,  throned  in  darkness, 

dwelt  ] 

The  unseen  power  of  Death. 

Here  stopt  the  Gouls, 
Reaching  the  destined  spot.     The  fiend  stept  out, 
And  from  tlie  coffin  as  he  led  the  Maid, 
Exclaim'd,  "  Where  mortal  never  stood  before, 
Thou  standest :  look  around  this  boundless  vault; 
Observe  tlie  dole  that  Nature  deals  to  man. 
And  learn  to  know  thy  friend." 

She  answer'd  not, 
Observing  where  the  Fates  their  several  tasks 
Plied  ceaseless.  "Mark  how  long  the  shortest  web 
Allow'd  to  man  !  "  he  cried  ;  "observe  how  soon. 
Twined  round  yon  never-resting  wheel,  they  change 
Their  snowy  hue,  darkening  through  many  a  shade, 
Till  Atropos  relentless  shuts  the  shears." 

Too  true  he  spake,  for  of  the  countless  threads, 
Drawn  from  the  heap,  as  white  as  unsunn'd  snow, 
Or  as  the  spotless  lily  of  the  vale, 
Was  never  one  beyond  the  little  span 
Of  infancy  untainted;  few  there  were 
But  lightly  tinged  :  more  of  deep  crimson  hue, 
Or  deeper  sable  dyed.^     Two  Genii  stood, 
Still  as  the  web  of  being  was  drawn  forth, 
Sprinkling  their  powerful  drops.     From  ebon  urn. 
The  one  unsparing  dashd  the  bitter  drops 
Of  woe  ;  and  as  he  dash'd,  his  dark-brown  brow 
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Relax'd  to  a  hard  smile.     The  milder  form 

Shed  less  profusely  there  his  lesser  store ; 

Sometimes  with  tears  increasing  the  scant  boon, 

Compassionating  man  ;  and  happy  he 

Who  on  his  thread  those  precious  tears  receives ; 

If  it  be  happiness  to  have  the  pulse 

That  throbs  with  pity,  and  in  such  a  world 

Of  wretchedness,  the  generous  heart  that  aches 

With  anguish  at  the  sight  of  human  woe. 

To  her  tlie  fiend,  well  hoping  now  success, 
"  This  is  thy  thread  ;  observe  how  short  the  span ; 
And  little  doth  the  evil  Genius  spare 
His  bitter  tincture  there."     The  Maiden  saw 
Calmly.  "Now  gaze  !  "  the  tempter  fiend  exclaim'd. 
And  placed  again  the  poniard  in  her  hand. 
For  Superstition,  with  a  burning  torch, 
Approach'd  the  loom.     **  This,  Damsel,  is  thy  fate  ! 
The  Iiour  draws  on  —  now  strike  the  dagger  home  ! 
Strike  now,  and  be  at  rest !  " 

The  Maid  replied, 
*'  Or  to  prevent  or  change  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Impious  I  strive  not :  let  that  will  be  done  !  " 


THE   SECOND  BOOK. 

She  spake,  and  lo  !  celestial  radiance  beam'd 
Amid  the  air,  such  odors  wafting  now 
As  erst  came  blended  with  the  evening  gale, 
From  Eden's  bowers  of  bliss.     An  angel  form 
Stood  by  the  Maid ;  his  wings,  ethereal  white, 
Flash'd  like  the  diamond  in  the  noon-tide  sun, 
Dazzling  her  mortal  eye  :  all  else  appear'd 
Her  Theodore. 

Amazed  she  saw :  the  fiend 
Was  fled,  and  on  her  ear  the  well-known  voice 
Sounded,  though  now  more  musically  sweet 
Than  ever  yet  had  thrill'd  her  soul  attuned, 
When  eloquent  affection  fondly  told 
The  day-dreams  of  delight. 

"  Beloved  Maid ! 
Lo  !  I  am  with  thee,  still  thy  Theodore  ! 
Hearts  in  the  holy  bands  of  love  combined, 
Deatii  has  no  power  to  sever.     Thou  art  mine  ' 
A  little  while  and  tiiou  shalt  dwell  with  me, 
In  scenes  where  sorrow  is  not.     Cheerily 
Tread  tliou  tiie  path  that  leads  lliee  to  the  grave, 
Rough  though  it  be  and  painful,  for  the  grave 
Is  but  the  threshold  of  eternity. 

"Favor'd  of  Heaven,  to  thee  is  given  to  view 
These  secret  realms.     The  bottom  of  the  abyss 
Thou  treadest.  Maiden.     Here  the  dungeons  are 
Where  bad  men  learn  repentance.     Souls  diseased 
Must  have  their  remedy ;  and  where  disease 
Is  rooted  deep,  the  remedy  is  long 
Perforce,  and  painful." 

Tlius  the  spirit  spake. 
And  led  the  Maid  along  a  narrow  path, 
Dark  gleaming  to  the  light  of  far-otf  flames, 
More  dread  than  darkness.     Soon  the  distant  sound 
Of  clanking  anvils,  and  the  lengthen'd  breath 
12 


Provoking  fire  are  heard;  and  now  they  reach 
A  wide  expanded  den  where  all  around 
Tremendous  furnaces,  with  hellish  blaze, 
Were  burning.     At  the  heaving  bellows  stood 
The  meagre  form  of  Care  ;  and  as  he  blew 
To  augment  the  fire,  the  fire  augmented  scorch'd 
His  wretched  limbs;  sleepless  forever  thus 
He  toil'd  and  toil'd,  of  toil  no  end  to  know 
But  endless  toil  and  never-ending  woe. 

An  aged  man  went  round  the  infernal  vault, 
Urging  his  workmen  to  their  ceaseless  task ; 
White  were  his  locks,  as  is  the  wintry  snow 
On  hoar  Plinlimmon's  head.     A  golden  staff 
His  steps  supported  :  powerful  talisman. 
Which  whoso  feels  shall  never  feel  again 
The  tear  of  pity,  or  the  throb  of  love. 
Touch'd  but  by  this,  the  massy  gates  give  way. 
The  buttress  trembles,  and  tiie  guarded  wall, 
Guarded  in  vain,  submits.     Him  heathens  erst 
Had  deified,  and  bowed  the  suppliant  knee 
To  Plutus.     Nor  are  now  his  votaries  few. 
Even  though  our  blessed  Savior  hath  himself 
Told  us,  that  easier  through  the  needle's  eye 
Shall  the  huge  camel  pass,"*  than  the  rich  man 
Enter  the  gates  of  heaven.     "  Ye  cannot  serve 
Your  God  and  worship  Mammon." 

" Mission 'd  Maid!  ' 
So  spake  the  spirit,  "  know  that  these,  whose  hands 
Round  each  white  furnace  ply  the  unceasing  toil, 
Were  Mammon's  slaves  on  earth.     They  did  not 

spare 
To  wring  from  poverty  the  hard-eam'd  mite; 
Tliey  robb'd  the  orphan's  pittance  ;  they  could  see 
Want's  asking  ej'e  unmoved;  andtlierefore  these, 
Ranged  round  the  furnace,  still  must  persevere 
In  Mammon's  service,  scorch'd  by  these  fierce  fires. 
Nor  seldom  by  the  overboiling  ore 
Caught;  yet  retaining  still,  to  punishment 
Converted  here,  their  old  besetting  sin. 
Often  impatiently  to  quench  their  thirst 
Unquenchable,  large  draughts  of  molten  gold  ^ 
They  drink  insatiate,  still  with  pain  renew'd, 
Pain  to  destroy." 

So  saying,  her  he  led 
Forth  from  the  dreadful  cavern  to  a  cell 
Brilliant  with  gem-born  light.     The  rugafed  walls 
Part  gleam'd  with  gold,  and  part  with  silver  ore 
In  milder  radiance  shone.     The  carbuncle 
There  its  strong  lustre  like  tlie  flamy  sun 
Shot  forth  irradiate ;  from  tlie  earth  beneath. 
And  from  the  roof  there  stream'd  a  diamond  lif^ht 
Rubies  and  amethysts  their  glows  commix"d 
With  the  gay  topaz,  and  the  softer  ray 
Shot  from  the  sapphire,  and  the  emerald's  nuo. 
And  bright  pyropus. 

There,  on  golden  seats, 
A  numerous,  sullen,  melancholy  train 
Sat  silent.     "Maiden,  these,"  said  Theodore, 
"Are  they  who  let  the  love  of  wealth  absorb 
All  other  passions  ;  in  their  souls  that  vice 
Struck  deeply-rooted,  like  the  poison-tree 
That  with  its  shade  spreads  barrenness  around. 
These,  Maid  !  were  men  by  no  atrocious  crime 
Blacken'd,  no  fraud,  nor  ruffian  violence  ; 
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Men  of  fair  dealing,  and  respectable 
On  earth,  but  such  as  only  for  themselves 
Heap'd  up  their  treasures,  deeming  all  their  wealth 
Their  own,  and  given  to  them,  by  partial  Heaven, 
To  bless  them  only  t  therefore  here  they  sit, 
Possess'd  of  gold  enough,  and  by  no  pain 
Tormented,  save  the  knowledge  of  the  bliss 
They  lost,  and  vain  repentance.     Here  they  dwell, 
Loathing  these  useless  treasures,  till  the  hour 
Of  general  restitution." 

Thence  they  past, 
And  now  arrivM  at  such  a  gorgeous  dome, 
As  even  the  pomp  of  Eastern  opulence 
Could  never  equal :  wandered  through  its  halls 
A  numerous  train  ;  some  with  the  red-swollen  eye 
Of  riot,  and  intemperance-bloated  cheek ; 
Some  pale  and  nerveless,  and  with  feeble  step. 
And  eyes  lack-lustre. 

"  Maiden  !  "  said  her  guide. 
These  are  the  wretched  slaves  of  Appetite, 
Curst  with  their  wish  enjoy 'd.     The  epicure 
Here  pampers  his  foul  frame,  til!  the  pall'd  sense 
Loathes  at  the  banquet ;  the  voluptuous  here 
Plunge  in  the  tempting  torrent  of  delight. 
And  sink  in  misery.     All  they  wish'd  on  earth 
Possessing  here,  whom  have  tliey  to  accuse 
But  tlieir  own  folly,  for  tlie  lot  they  chose .' 
Yet,  for  that  these  injured  themselves  alone. 
They  to  the  house  of  Penitence  may  hie. 
And,  by  a  long  and  painful  regimen, 
To  wearied  Nature  her  exhausted  powers 
Restore,  till  they  shall  learn  to  form  the  wish 
Of  wisdom,  and  Almighty  Goodness  grants 
That  prize  to  him  who  seeks  it." 

Whilst  he  spake. 
The  board  is  spread.     Witli  bloated  paunch,  and 

eyes 
Fat-swollen,  and  legs  whose  monstrous  size  dis- 
graced 
The  liuiiian  form  divine,  tlieir  caterer, 
Hight  Gluttony,  set  forth  the  smoking  feast. 
And  by  his  side  came  on  a  brother  form, 
With  fiery  cheek  of  purple  hue,  and  red 
And  scurty-white,  mi.x'd  motley;  his  gross  bulk, 
Like  some  huge  hogshead  shapen'd,  as  applied. 
Him  had  antiquity  with  mystic  rites 
Adored ;  to  him  the  sons  of  Greece,  and  thine, 
Imperial  Rome,  on  many  an  altar  pour'd 
The  victim  blood,  with  god-like  titles  graced, 
Bacchus,  or  Dionusus ;  son  of  Jove, 
Deem'd  falsely,  for  from  Folly's  idiot  form 
He  sprung,  what  time  Madness,  with  furious  hand, 
Seized  on  the  laughing  female.     -\t  one  birth 
She  brought  the  brethren,  menial  here  below, 
Tliou<rh  sovereigns  upon  earth,  where  oft  they  hold 
Hicli  revels.     'Mid  the  monastery's  gloom, 
Tliy  palace.  Gluttony,  and  oft  to  thee 
The  sacrifice  is  spread,  when  tlie  grave  voice 
Episcopal  proclaims  approaching  day 
Of  visitation;  or  church-wardens  meet 
To  save  the  wretched  many  from  the  gripe 
Of  poverty ;  or  'mid  thy  ample  halls 
Of  London,  mighty  Mayor !  rich  Aldermen, 
Of  coming  feast  hold  converse. 

Otliervvhere, 


For  though  allied  in  nature  as  in  blood, 

They  hold  divided  sway,  his  brother  lifts 

His  spongy  sceptre.     In  the  noble  domes 

Of  princes,  and  state-wearied  ministers,         [mind 

Maddening  he  reigns;    and  when  the  affrighted 

Casts  o'er  a  long  career  of  guilt  and  blood 

Its  eye  reluctant,  then  his  aid  is  sought 

To  lull  the  worm  of  conscience  to  repose. 

He  too  the  halls  of  country  squires  frequents ; 

But  chiefly  loves  the  learned  gloom  that  shades 

Thy  offspring  Rhedycina,  and  thy  walls, 

Granta !  nightly  libations  there  to  him 

Profuse  are  pour'd,  till  from  the  dizzy  brain 

Triangles,  circles,  parallelograms, 

Moods,  tenses,  dialects,  and  demigods, 

And  logic  and  theology,  are  swept 

By  the  red  deluge. 

Unmolested  there 
He  revels ;  till  the  general  feast  comes  round. 
The  sacrifice  septennial,  when  the  sons 
Of  England  meet,  with  watchful  care,  to  choose 
Their  delegates,  wise,  independent  men, 
Unbribing  and  unbribed,  and  chosen  to  guard 
Their  rights  and  charters  from  the  encroaching 

grasp 
Of  greedy  power ;  then  all  the  joyful  land 
Join  in  his  sacrifices,  so  inspired 
To  make  the  important  choice. 

The  observing  Maid 
Address'd  her  guide  :  "  These,Theodore,  thou  say'st 
Are  men,  who,  pampering  their  foul  appetites. 
Injured  themselves  alone.     But  where  are  they, 
The  worst  of  villains,  viper-like,  who  coil 
Around  deluded  woman,  so  to  sling 
The  heart  that  loves  them.'  " 

"Them,"  the  spirit  replied, 
"A  long  and  dreadful  punishment  awaits. 
For  when  the  prey  of  want  and  infamy. 
Lower  and  lower  still  the  victim  sinks. 
Even  to  the  depth  of  shame,  not  one  lewd  word. 
One  impious  imprecation  from  her  lips 
Escapes,  nay,  not  a  thought  of  evil  lurks 
In  the  polluted  mind,  that  does  not  plead 
Before  the  throne  of  Justice,  thunder-tongued, 
Atfainst  the  foul  seducer." 

Now  tliey  reach'd 
The  house  of  Penitence.     Credulity 
Stood  at  the  gate,  stretching  her  eager  head 
As  though  to  listen ;  on  her  vacant  face, 
A  look  that  promised  premature  assent ; 
Though  her  Regret  behind,  a  meagre  fiend. 
Disciplined  sorely. 

Here  they  enter'd  in. 
And  now  arrived  where,  as  in  study  tranced. 
They  saw  the  mistress  of  the  dome.     Her  face 
Spake  that  composed  severity,  that  knows 
No  angry  impulse,  no  weak  tenderness. 
Resolved  and  calm.     Before  her  lay  the  Book, 
Which  hath  the  words  of  life ;  and  as  she  read, 
Sometimes  a  tear  would  trickle  down  her  cheek. 
Though  heavenly  joy  beam'd  in  her  eye  the  while 

Leaving  her  undisturb'd,  to  the  first  ward 
Of  this  great  lazar-house  tlie  Angel  led 
The  favor'd  Maid  of  Orleans.     Kneeling  down 
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On  the  hard  stone  which  their  bare  knees  liiid  worn, 

In  sackcloth  robed,  a  numerous  train  appear'd  : 

Hard-featured  some,  and  some  demurely  grave ; 

Yet  such  expression  stealing  from  the  eye, 

As  though,  that  only  naked,  all  the  rest 

Were  one  close-fitting  mask.     A  scoffing  fiend  — 

For  fiend  he  was,  though  wisely  serving  here  — 

Mock'd  at  his  patients,  and  did  often  strow 

Ashes  upon  them,  and  then  bid  them  say 

Their  prayers  aloud,  and  then  he  louder  laugh'd  : 

For  these  were  hypocrites,  on  earth  revered 

As  holy  ones,  who  did  in  public  tell 

Their  beads,   and  make  long  prayers,  and   cross 

themselves, 
And  call  themselves  most  miserable  sinners, 
Tliat  so  they  might  be  deem'd  most  pious  saints; 
And  go  all  filth,  and  never  let  a  smile 
Bend  tlieir  stern  muscles ;  gloomy,  sullen  men, 
Barren  of  all  atfection,  and  all  this 
To  please  their  God,  forsooth  !  And  therefore  Scorn 
Grinn'd  at  his  patients,  making  them  repeat 
Their  solemn  farce,  with  keenest  raillery 
Tormenting;  but  if  earnest  in  their  prayer. 
They  pour'd  tlie  silent  sorrows  of  the  soul 
To  heaven,  then  did  they  not  regard  his  mocks 
Wiiich  then  came  painless,  and  Humility 
Then  rescued  them,  and  led  to  Penitence, 
That  she  might  lead  to  Heaven. 

From  thence  they  came. 
Where,  in  the  next  ward,  a  most  wretched  band 
Groan'd  underneath  the  bitter  tyranny 
Of  a  fierce  demon.     His  coarse  hair  was  red, 
Pale-aray  his  eyes,  and  bloodshot;  and  his  face 
Wrinkled  by  such  a  smile  as  Malice  wears 
In  ecstasy.     Well-pleased  he  went  around, 
Plunging  his  dagger  in  the  hearts  of  some, 
Or  probing  with  a  poison'd  lance  their  breasts, 
Or  placing  coals  of  fire  within  their  wounds  ; 
Or  seizing  some  within  his  mighty  grasp. 
He  fix'd  them  on  a  stake,  and  then  drew  back 
And  laugh'd  to  see  them  writhe. 

*■'  These,"  said  the  spirit, 
'*  Are  taught  by  Cruelty,  to  loathe  the  lives 
They  led  themselves.     Here  are  those  wicked  men 
Who  loved  to  exercise  their  tyrant  power 
On  speechless  brutes  ;  bad  husbands  undergo 
A  long  purgation  here ;  the  traffickers 
In  human  ficsh  here,  too,  are  disciplined, 
Till  by  their  suffering  they  have  equall'd  all 
The  miseries  they  inflicted,  all  the  mass 
Of  wretcliedness  caused  by  the  wars  they  waged, 
The  villages  they  burnt,  the  widows  left 
In  want,  the  slave  or  led  to  suicide, 
Or  murder'd  by  the  foul,  infected  air 
Of  his  close  dungeon,  or,  more  sad  than  all, 
His  virtue  lost,  his  very  soul  enslaved, 
And  driven  by  woe  to  wickedness. 

"  These  next. 
Whom  tiiou  beholdest  in  this  dreary  room. 
With  sullen  eyes  of  hatred  and  of  fear 
Each  on  tlie  other  scowling,  these  have  been 
False    friends.      Tormented    by    their   own    dark 

thoughts, 
I  lore  they  dwell :  in  the  hollow  of  their  iiearts 
There  is  a  worm  that  feeds,  and  though  thou  sees! 


That  skilful  leech  who  willingly  would  heal 
The  ill  they  suffer,  judging  of  all  else 
By  their  own  evil  conscience,  they  suspect 
The  aid  he  vainly  proffers,  lengthening  thus 
By  vice  its  punishment." 

'*  But  who  are  these," 
The  Maid  exclaim'd,  "  that  robed  in  flowing  lawn 
And  mitred,  or  in  scarlet,  and  in  caps 
Like  cardinals,  I  see  in  every  ward. 
Performing  menial  service  at  the  beck 
Of  all  who  bid  them  ?  " 

Theodore  replied, 
"  These  men  are  they  who  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Have  heap'd  up  wealth,  and  arrogating  power. 
Have  made  kings  kiss  their  feet,  yet  call'd  them- 
selves 
The  servants  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord. 
They  dwelt  in  palaces,  in  purple  clothed, 
And  in  fine  linen;  therefore  are  they  here; 
And  thougii  they  would  not  minister  on  earth, 
Here  penanced  they  perforce  must  minister  : 
Did  not  the  Holy  One  of  Nazareth 
Tell  them,  his  kingdom  is  not  of  the  world  ?  " 

So  saying,  on  they  past,  and  now  arrived 
Wiierc  such  a  hideous  ghastly  group  abode, 
That  the  Maid  gazed  with  half-averting  eye, 
And  shuddcr'd  :  each  one  was  a  loathly  corpse; 
Tiie  worm  was  feeding  on  his  putrid  prey ; 
Yet  had  they  life  and  feeling  exquisite, 
Though  motionless  and  mute. 

^'  Most  wretched  men 
Are  these,"  the  angel  cried.     ''  Poets  thou  seest 
Whose  loose,  lascivious  lays  perpetuated 
Their  own  corruption.     Soul-polluted  slaves, 
Who  sate  them  down,  deliberately  lewd, 
So  to  awake  and  pamper  lust  in  minds 
Unborn ;  and  therefore  foul  of  body  now 
As  then  they  were  of  soul,  they  here  abide 
Long  as  the  evil  works  they  left  on  earth 
Shall  live  to  taint  mankind.     A  dreadful  doom  . 
Yet  amply  merited  by  all  who  thus 
Have  to  the  Devil's  service  dedicated 
The  gift  of  song,  the  gift  divine  of  heaven  !  " 

And  now  they  reach'd  a  huge  and  massy  pile, 
Massy  it  seem'd,  and  yet  with  every  blast 
As  to  its  ruin  shook.     There,  porter  fit, 
Remorse  forever  his  sad  vigils  kept. 
Pale,  hollow-eyed,  emaciate,  sleepless  wretch, 
Inly  he  groan'd,  or,  starting,  wildly  shriek'd, 
Aye  as  the  fabric  tottering  from  its  base, 
Threaten'd  its  fall,  and  so  expectant  still 
Lived  in  the  dread  of  danger  still  delay'd. 
Tbey  enter' d  there  a  large  and  lofty  dome, 
O'er  whose  black  marble  sides  a  dim,  drear  light 
Struggled  with  darkness  from  the  unfrequent  lamp. 
Enthroned  around,  the  murderers  of  mankind, 
Monarchs,  the  great,  the  glorious,  the  august, 
Each  bearing  on  his  brow  a  crown  of  fire, 
Sat  stern  and  silent.     Nimrod,  he  was  there, 
First  king,  the  mighty  hunter  ;  and  that  chief 
Who  did  belie  his  mother's  fame,  that  so 
He  might  be  called  young  Ammon.     In  this  court 
Ciesar  was  crown'd.  the  ^reat  liberticide  ; 
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And  he  who  to  the  death  of  Cicero 
Consented,  thouoh  the  courtly  minion's  lyre 
Hath  hymn'd  his  praise,  though  Marosung  to  him, 
And  when  death  levelPd  to  original  clay 
The  royal  body,  impious  Flattery 
Fell  at  his  feet,  and  worshipp'd  the  new  god. 
Titus  was  liere,^  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews, 
He  the  delight  of  liuman-kind  misnamed; 
CsEsars  and  Soldans,  Emperors  and  Kings, 
All  who  for  glory  ibught,  here  they  were  all. 
Here  in  the  Hall  of  Glory,  reaping  now 
The  meed  they  merited. 

As  gazing  round 
The  Virgin  mark'd  the  miserable  train, 
A  deep  and  hollow  voice  from  one  went  forth  ; 
*'  Thou  who  art  come  to  view  our  punishment, 
Maiden  of  Orleans!  hitlier  turn  thine  eye, 
For  I  am  he  whose  bloody  victories 
Thy  power  hath  render'd  vain.     Lo!   I  am  here, 
The  hero  conqueror  of  Agincourt, 
Henry  of  England  !  —  Wretched  that  I  am  ! 
I  might  have  reign'd  in  happiness  and  peace, 
My  coffers  full,  my  subjects  undisturb'd. 
And  Plenty  and  Prosperity  had  loved 
To  dwell  amongst  them ;  but  in  evil  hour 
Seeing  the  realm  of  France,  by  faction  torn, 
I  thought  in  pride  of  heart  that  it  would  fall 
An  easy  prey.     I  persecuted  those 
Who  taught  new  doctrines,  though  they  taught  the 

truth ; 
And  when  1  heard  of  thousands  by  the  sword 
Cut  off,  or  blasted  by  the  pestilence, 
I  calmly  counted  up  my  proper  gains, 
And  sent  new  herds  to  slaughter.     Temperate 
Myseif,  no  blood  that  mutinied,  no  vice 
Tainting  my  private  life,  I  sent  abroad 
Muruer  and  Rape ;  and  therefore  am  I  doom'd, 
Like  these  imperial  sufferers,  crown'd  with  fire, 
Here  to  remain,  till  man's  awaken'd  eye 
Shall  see  the  genuine  blackness  of  our  deeds; 
And  warn'd  by  them,  till  the  whole  human  race, 
Equalling  in  bliss  the  aggregate  we  caused 
Of  wretchedness,  shall  form  one  brotherhood. 
One  universal  family  of  love." 


THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

The  Maiden,  musing  on  tlie  warrior's  words, 
Turn  d  from  the  Hall  of  Glory.     Now  they  reach'd 
A  cavern,  at  whose  mouth  a  Genius  stood, 
In  front  a  beardless  youth,  whose  smiling  eye 
Beam'u  promise,  but  behind,  wither'd  and  old, 
And  all  unlovely       Underneath  his  feet 
Records  obliterate  lay,  and  laurels  sear. 
He  held  an  liour-glass,  and  as  the  sands  fall, 
So  pass  the  lives  of  men.     By  him  they  past 
Along  the  darksome  cave,  and  reach'd  a  stream. 
Still  rolling  onward  its  perpetual  course 
Noiseless  and  undisturb'd.     Here  they  ascend 
A  bark  unpiloted,  that  down  the  stream, 
Borne  b^"^  the  current,  rush'd,  which  circling  still. 
Returning  to  itself,  an  island  form'd  ; 


Nor  had  the  Maiden's  footsteps  ever  reach'd 
The  insulated  coast,  eternally 
Rapt  round  in  endless  whirl :  but  Theodore 
Drove  with  a  spirit's  will  the  obedient  bark. 

They  land;  a  mighty  fabric  meets  their  eyes, 
Seen  by  its  gem-born  light.     Of  adamant 
The  pile  was  framed,  forever  to  abide 
Firm  in  eternal  strength.     Before  the  gate 
Stood  eager  E.xpectation,  as  to  catch 
The  half-heard  murmurs  issuing  from  within, 
Her  mouth  half-open'd,  and  her  head  stretch'd  foith. 
On  the  other  side  there  stood  an  aged  crone. 
Listening  to  every  breath  of  air;  she  knew 
Vague  suppositions  and  uncertain  dreams 
Of  what  was  soon  to  come,  for  she  would  mark 
The  little  glow-worm's  self-emitted  light, 
And  argue  thence  of  kingdoms  overthrown, 
And  desolated  nations;  ever  iill'd 
With  undetermined  terror,  as  she  heard 
Or  distant  screech-owl,  or  the  regular  beat 
Of  evening  death-watch. 

"  Maid,"  the  spirit  cried, 
"  Here,  robed  in  shadows,  dwells  Futurity. 
There  is  no  eye  hath  seen  her  secret  form, 
For  round  the  Mother  of  Time  eternal  mists 
Hover.     If  thou  would'st  read  the  book  of  fate, 
Go  in!" 

The  damsel  for  a  moment  paused, 
Then  to  the  angel  spake  :  *'  All-gracious  Heaven, 
Benignant  in  withholding,  hath  denied 
To  man  that  knowledge.     1,  in  faith  assured. 
Knowing  my  heavenly  Father  for  the  best 
Ordaineth  all  things,  in  that  faith  remain 
Contented." 

"  Well  and  wisely  hast  thou  said," 
So  Theodore  replied  ;  "  and  now,  O  Maid  I 
Is  there  amid  this  boundless  universe 
One  whom  thy  soul  would  visit?     Is  there  place 
To  memory  dear,  or  vision'd  out  by  hope. 
Where  thou  would'st  now  be  present.*'  Form  the 

wish, 
And  1  am  with  thee,  there." 

His  closing  speech 
Yet  sounded  on  her  ear,  and  lo  !  they  stood 
.twift  as  the  sudden  thought  that  guided  them. 
Within  the  little  cottage  that  she  loved. 
"He  sleeps!  the  good  man  sleeps  !  "enrapt  she  cried. 
As  bending  o'er  her  uncle's  lowly  bed 
Her  eye  retraced  his  features.     "  See  the  beads 
Which  never  morn  nor  niirht  he  fails  to  tell. 
Remembering  me,  his  child,  in  every  prayer. 
Oh  !  peaceful  be  thy  sleep,  thou  dear  old  man  I 
Good  Angels  guard  thy  rest!  and  when  thine  hour 
Is  come,  as  gently  mayst  tliou  wake  to  life. 
As  when  through  yonder  lattice  the  next  sun 
Shall  bid  thee  to  thy  morning  orisons  I " 

"Thy  voice  is  heard,"  the  angel  guide  rejom  cl . 
"He  sees  thee  in  his  dreams,  he  hears  thee  breathe 
Blessings,  and  happy  is  the  good  man's  rest. 
Thy  fame  has  reach'd  him,  for  who  hath  not  heard 
Thy  wondrous  exploits?  and  his  aged  heart 
Hatii  fell  the  deepest  joy  that  ever  yet 
Made  his  glad  blood  flow  fast.    Sleep  on,  old  Claude ' 
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Peaceful,  pure  spirit,  be  thy  sojourn  here, 
And  sliort  and  soon  thy  passage  to  that  world 
Where  friends  shall  part  no  more  ! 

Does  thy  soul  own 
No  other  wish  ?  or  sleeps  poor  Madelon 
Forgotten  in  her  grave?  —  Seest  thou  yon  star," 
Tlie  spirit  pursued,  regardless  that  her  eye 
Reproacli'd  him  ;  "  seest  thou  that  evening  star 
Whose  lovely  light  so  often  we  beheld 
From  yonder  woodbine   porch?     How  have  we 

gazed 
Into  the  dark,  deep  sky,  till  the  baffled  soul, 
Lost  in  the  infinite,  return'd,  and  felt 
The  burden  of  her  bodily  load,  and  yearn'd 
For  freedom  !     Maid,  in  yonder  evening  star 
Lives  thy  departed  friend.     I  read  that  glance, 
And  we  are  tliere  !  " 

He  said,  and  they  had  past 
The  immeasurable  space. 

Then  on  her  ear 
Tile  lonely  song  of  adoration  rose. 
Sweet  as  the  cloister'd  virgin's  vesper  hymn, 
Whose  spirit,  happily  dead  to  earthly  hopes. 
Already  lives  in  heaven.     Abrupt  the  song 
Ceased,  tremulous  and  quick  a  cry 
Of  joyful  wonder  roused  the  astonish'd  Maid, 
And  instant  Madelon  was  in  her  arms ; 
No  airy  form,  no  unsubstantial  shape, 
She  felt  hei^iend  ;   slie  prest  her  to  her  heart ; 
Their  tears  of  Capture  mingled. 

She  drew  back, 
And  eagerly  she  gazed  on  Madelon, 
Then  fell  upon  her  neck  and  wept  again. 
No  more  she  saw  the  long-drawn  lines  of  griet, 
The  emaciate  form,  the  hue  of  sickliness, 
The  languid  eye :  youth's  loveliest  freshness  now 
Mantled  her  cheek,  whose  every  lineament 
Bespake  the  soul  at  rest,  a  holy  calm, 
A  deep  and  full  tranquillity  of  bliss. 

"  Thou   then   art  come,  my   first   and   dearest 
friend  !  " 
The  well-known  voice  of  Madelon  began, 
"  Thou  then  art  come  !     And  was  thy  pilgrimage 
So  short  on  earth  ?  and  was  it  painful  too, 
Painful  and  short  as  mine  ?  but  blessed  they 
Who  from  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  world 
Early  escape  I  " 

"  Nay,"  Theodore  replied, 
"  She  hath  not  yet  fulfill'd  her  mortal  work. 
Permitted  visitant  from  earth  she  comes 
To  see  the  seat  of  rest ;  and  oftentimes 
In  sorrow  shall  her  soul  remember  this. 
And  patient  of  its  transitory  woe, 
Partake  again  the  anticipated  joy." 

"  Soon  be  that  work  perform'd  !  "  the  Maid  ex- 
claim'd, 
"  O  Madelon !  O  Theodore  !   My  soul. 
Spurning  the  cold  communion  of  the  world, 
Will  dwell  with  you.     But  I  shall  patiently, 
Yea,  even  with  joy,  endure  the  allotted  ills 
Of  which  the  memory  in  this  better  state 
Shall  heighten  bliss.     That  hour  of  agony, 
When,  Madelon,  1  felt  thy  dying  grasp. 


And  from  thy  forehead  w  iped  the  dews  of  death, 
The  very  anguish  of  that  hour  becomes 
A  joy  for  memory  now." 

"  O  earliest  friend  ! 
I  too  remember,"  Madelon  replied, 
"  That  hour,  thy  looks  of  watchful  agony. 
The  supprest  grief  that  struggled  in  thine  eye 
Endearing  love's  last  kindness.    Thou  didst  know 
With  what  a  deep  and  earnest  hope  intense 
I  felt  the  hour  draw  on :  but  who  can  speak 
The  unutterable  transport,  when  mine  eyes. 
As  from  a  long  and  dreary  dream,  unclosed 
Amid  this  peaceful  vale,  —  unclosed  upon 
My  Arnaud !     He  had  built  me  up  a  bower, 
A  bower  of  rest.  —  See,  Maiden,  where  he  comes. 
His  manly  lineaments,  his  beaming  eye. 
The  same,  but  now  a  holier  innocence 
Sits  on  his  cheek,  and  loftier  thoughts  illume 
The  enlighten'd  glance." 

They  met ;  what  joy  was  theirs 
He  best  can  feel,  who  for  a  dear  friend  dead 
Hath  wet  the  midnight  pillow  with  his  tears. 

Fair  was  the  scene  around  ;  an  ample  vale 
Whose  mountain  circle  at  the  distant  verge 
Lay  soften'd  on  the  sight ;  the  near  ascent 
Rose  bolder  up,  in  part  abrupt  and  bare, 
Part  with  the  ancient  majesty  of  woods 
Adorn'd,  or  lifting  high  its  rocks  sublime. 
A  river's  liquid  radiance  roU'd  beneath  : 
Beside  the  bower  of  Madelon  it  wound 
A  broken  stream,  whose  shallows,  though  the  waveg 
Roll'd  on  their  way  with  rapid  melody, 
A  child  might  tread.     Behind,  an  orange  grove 
Its  gay,  green  foliage  starr'd  with  golden  fruit. 
But  with  what  odors  did  their  blossoms  load 
The  passing  gale  of  eve  !     Less  thrilling  sweets 
Rose  from  the  marble's  perforated  floor. 
Where  kneeling  at  her  prayers,  the  Moorish  queen 
Inhaled  the  cool  delight,^  and  whilst  she  ask'd 
The  prophet  for  his  promised  paradise. 
Shaped  from  the  present  bliss  its  utmost  joys. 
A  goodly  scene  !  fair  as  that  fairy  land 
Where  Arthur  lives,  by  ministering  spirits  borne 
From  Camelot's  bloody  banks ;  or  as  the  groves 
Of  earliest  Eden,  where,  so  legends  say, 
Enoch  abides ;  and  he  who,  rapt  away 
By  fiery  steeds  and  charioted  in  fire, 
Past  in  his  mortal  form  the  eternal  ways ; 
And  John,  beloved  of  Christ,  enjoying  there 
The  beatific  vision,  sometimes  seen, 
The  distant  dawning  of  eternal  day. 
Till  all  things  be  fulfilled. 

"  Survey  this  scene  ! 
So  Theodore  address'd  the  Maid  of  Arc; 
"There  is  no  evil  here,  no  wretchedness; 
It  is  the  lieaven  of  tliose  who  nurst  on  earth 
Their  nature's  gentlest  feelings.     Yet  not  here 
Centring  their  joys,  but  with  a  patient  hope. 
Waiting  the  allotted  liour  when  capable 
Of  loftier  callings,  to  a  better  state 
They  pass ;  and  hither  from  that  better  sute 
Frequent  they  come,  preserving  so  those  ties 
Which  through  the  infinite  progressivencss 
Complete  our  perfect  bliss. 
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Even  such,  so  blest, 
Save  that  the  memory  of  no  sorrows  past 
Heighten'd  the  present  joy,  our  world  was  once, 
In  the  first  era  of  its  innocence, 
Ere  man  had  learnt  to  bow  tlie  knee  to  man. 
Was  tliere  a  youth  whom  warm  affection  fiU'd, 
lie  spake  his  honest  heart ;  the  earliest  fruits 
His  toil  produced,  the  sweetest  flowers  that  deck'd 
The  sunny  bank,  he  gather'd  for  the  maid, 
Nor  she  disdain'd  the  gift;  for  Vice  not  yet 
Had  burst  the  dungeons  of  her  Hell,  and  rear'd 
Those  artificial  boundaries  that  divide 
Man  from  his  species.     State  of  blessedness  ! 
Till  that  ill-omen'd  hour  when  Cain's  true  son 
Delved  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  gold. 
Accursed  bane  of  virtue,  —  of  such  force 
As  poets  feign  dwelt  in  the  Gorgon's  locks, 
Which  whoso  saw,  felt  instant  the  life-blood 
Cold  curdle  in  his  veins,  tlie  creeping  flesh 
Grew  stiff  with  horror,  and  the  heart  forgot 
To  beat.     Accursed  hour  !  for  man  no  more 
To  Justice  paid  his  homage,  but  forsook 
Her  altars,  and  bow'd  down  before  the  shrine 
Of  Wealth  and  Power,  the  idols  he  had  made. 
Then  Hell  enlarged  herself,  her  gates  flew  wide. 
Her  legion  fiends  rush'd  forth.     Oppression  came, 
Whose  frown  is  desolation,  and  whose  breath 
Blasts  like  the  pestilence;  and  Poverty, 
A  meagre  monster,  who  with  withering  touch 
Makes  barren  all  the  better  part  of  man. 
Mother  of  Miseries.     Then  the  goodly  earth 
Which  God  had  framed  for  liappiness,  became 
One  theatre  of  woe,  and  all  that  God 
Had  given  to  bless  free  men,  these  tyrant  fiends 
His  bitterest  curses  made.     Yet  for  the  best 
Have  all  things  been  appointed  by  the  All-wise  I 
For  by  experience  taught  shall  man  at  length 
Dash  down  his  Moloch-idols,  Samson-like, 
And  burst  his  fetters.     Then  in  the  abyss 
Oppression  shall  be  chain'd,  and  Poverty 
Die,  and  with  her,  her  brood  of  miseries; 
And  Virtue  and  Equality  preserve 
The  reign  of  Love,  and  earth  shall  once  again 
Be  Paradise,  where  Wisdom  shall  secure 
The  state  of  bliss  which  Ignorance  betray 'd." 

"  Oh  age  of  happiness  !"  the  Maid  exclaim'd, 
"  Roll  fast  thy  current.  Time,  till  that  blest  age 
Arrive  !  and  happy  thou,  my  Theodore, 
Permitted  thus  to  see  the  sacred  depths 
Of  wisdom  ! " 

"  Such,"  the  blessed  spirit  replied, 
"  Beloved  !  such  our  lot;  allowed  to  range 
The  vast  infinity,  progressive  still 
In  knowledge  and  increasing  blessedness, 
This  our  united  portion.     Thou  hast  yet 
A  little  while  to  sojourn  amongst  men ; 
[  will  he  with  thee  ;  there  shall  not  a  breeze 
Wanton  around  tliy  temples,  on  whose  wing 
I  will  not  hover  near ;  and  at  tliat  hour 
When  from  its  fleshly  sepulchre  let  loose, 
Thy  phoenix  soul  shall  soar,  O  best-beloved  ! 
1  will  be  with  thee  in  thine  agonies. 
And  welcome  thee  to  life  and  happiness, 
Eternal,  infinite  beatitude  !  " 


He  spake,  and  led  her  near  a  straw-roofd  cot, 
Love's  palace.     By  the  Virtues  circled  there 
The  Immortal  Usten'd  to  such  melodies, 
As  aye,  when  one  good  deed  is  register'd 
Above,  reijcho  in  the  halls  of  heaven. 
Labor  was  there,  his  crisp  locks  floating  loose; 
Clear  was  his  cheek,  and  beaming  his  full  eye. 
And   strong   his   arm    robust;    Uie    wood-nymph 

Health 
Still  follow'd  on  his  path,  and  where  he  trod 
Fresh   flowers  and  fruits   arose.     And  there  was 

Hope, 
The  general  friend;  and  Pity,  whose  mild  eye 
Wept  o'er  the  widow'd  dove  ;  and,  loveliest  fonn, 
Majestic  Chastity,  whose  sober  smile 
Delights  and  awes  tlie  soul ;  a  laurel  wreath 
Restrain'd  her  tresses,  and  upon  her  breast 
The  snow-drop  hung  itshead,^  that  seem'd  to  grow 
Spontaneous,  cold  and  fair.     Beside  the  maid 
Love  went  submiss,  with  eye  more  dangerous 
Then  fancied  basilisk  to  wound  whoe'er 
Too  bold  approach'd  ;  yet  anxious  would  he  read 
Her  every  rising  wish,  then  only  pleased 
When   pleasing.     Hymning   him,    the  song   was 

raised. 

"  Glory  to  thee  whose  vivifying  power 
Pervades  all  Nature's  universal  frame  ! 
Glory  to  thee,  Creator  Love  !  to  theejj 
Parent  of  all  the  smiling  Charities, 
That  strow  the  thorny  path  of  life  with  flowers' 
Glory  to  thee,  Preserver !     To  thy  praise 
The  awakened  woodlands  echo  all  the  day 
Their  living  melody  ;  and  warbling  fortli 
To  thee  her  twilight  song,  the  nightingale 
Holds  the  lone  traveller  from  his  way,  or  charms 
The  listening  poet's  ear.     Where  Love  shall  deign 
To  fix  his  seat,  there  blameless  Pleasure  sheds 
Her  roseate  dews  ;  Content  will  sojourn  there. 
And  Happiness  behold  Affection's  eye 
Gleam  with  the  mother's  smile.     Thrice  happy  he 
Who  feels  thy  holy  power!  he  shall  not  drag, 
Forlorn  and  friendless,  along  life's  long  path 
To  age's  drear  abode  ;  he  shall  not  waste 
The  bitter  evening  of  his  days  unsooth'd; 
But  Hope  shall  cheer  his  hours  of  solitude. 
And  Vice  shall  vainly  strive  to  wound  his  breast 
That  bears  that  talisman  ;  and  when  he  meets 
TJie  eloquent  eye  of  Tenderness,  and  hears 
The  bosom-thrilling  music  of  her  voice, 
The  joy  he  feels  shall  purify  his  soul, 
And  imp  it  for  anticipated  heaven." 


NOTES, 


Note  1,  p.  86,  col.  ].  —  Instructing  best  the  passive  faculty 

Mat  aayg  of  Serapis, 

Entdit  at  placide  humanam  per  somnia  mentemj 

Mocturn&qiic  quiete  docct ;  nulloque  labore 

Hie  tantiim  parta  est  pretiosa  scientia,  nuUo 

Excutititr  studio  veruin.     MorlaVta  corda 

Tunc  Detts  istc  doccty  cum  sunt  minus  apta  doccn. 

Cum  nullum  obseqnium  prtrstant^  mcritisque  fatcntur 
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JVi/  SMC  debere  siiis  ;  tunc  recte  scientes 

Cam  nil  scire  valent.    JVun  iUo  tempure  sensiis 

Humanos  firrsaa  digitatur  numen  inirey 

Cum  prppriis  possunt  per  se  dLscursibus  vti 

JVe  forte  kumaji^  ratio  divina  coireL  — Sup.  Lucani. 

Note  2,  p.  86,  col.  1.  — ^nd  all  Odn^s  are  that  geem. 

I  have  mot  with  a  singular  tale  lo  illustrate  this  spiritual 
theory  of  dreams. 

Guntrum,  king  of  the  Franks,  was  libera!  to  tlie  poor,  and 
he  himself  experienced  the  wonderful  effects  of  divine  liber- 
&.ity  For  one  day,  as  he  was  hunting  in  a  forest,  he  was 
separated  from  his  companions,  and  arrived  at  a  little  stream 
of  water  with  only  one  comrade  of  tried  and  approved  fidelity. 
Here  he  found  himself  opprest  by  drowsiness,  and,  reclining 
his  head  upon  the  servant's  lap,  went  to  sleep.  The  servant 
witnessed  a  wonderful  thing,  for  lie  saw  a  little  beast  creep 
out  of  the  mouth  of  his  sleeping  master,  and  go  immediately 
to  the  streamlet,  wliich  it  vainly  attempted  to  cross.  The 
servant  drew  his  sword,  and  laid  it  across  the  water,  over 
which  the  little  beast  easily  past,  and  crept  into  a  hole  of  a 
mountain  on  the  opposite  side  ;  from  whence  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance again  in  an  hour,  and  returned  by  the  same  means 
into  the  king's  mouth.  The  king  then  awakened,  and  told 
his  companion  that  he  had  dreamt  that  he  was  arrived  upon 
the  bank  of  an  immense  river,  which  he  had  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  iron,  and  from  thence  came  tc  a  mountain  in  which 
a  great  quantity  of  gold  was  concealed.  When  the  king  had 
concluded,  tlio  servant  related  what  he  had  beheld,  and  tliey 
both  went  to  examine  the  mountain,  where,  upon  digging,  they 
discovered  an  immense  weight  of  gold. 

I  stumbled  upon  this  tale  in  a  book  entitled  Sphinx,  Tlieo- 
log-ico-Philosophica.  AaViore  Jokanne  Heidfddio^  Ecclesiaste 
Ebersbac/iiano.     1621. 

The  same  story  is  in  Matthew  of  Westminster  ;  it  is  added 
that  Guntrum  apjilied  the  treasures  thus  found  to  pious  uses. 

For  the  truth  of  the  theory  there  is  the  evidence  of  a  monk- 
ish miracle.  When  Thurcitlus  was  about  to  follow  St.  Julian 
and  visit  the  world  of  souls,  his  guide  said  to  him,  "  Let  thy 
body  rest  in  the  bed,  for  thy  spirit  only  is  about  to  depart  with 
me  ;  and  lest  the  body  should  appear  dead,  I  will  send  into  it 
a  vital  breath." 

The  body,  however, by  a  strange  sympathy,  was  affected  like 
the  spirit;  for  when  the  foul  and  fetid  smoke  which  arose 
from  the  tithes  withheld  on  earth  had  nearly  suffocated  Thur- 
cillus,  and  made  him  cough  twice,  those  who  were  near  his 
body  said  that  it  coughed  twice  about  the  same  time. 

Matthew  Paris. 

Note  3,  p.  88,  col.  2.  —  Or  deeper  sable  dyed. 

These  lines  strongly  resemble  a  passage  in  the  Pharonnida 
of  William  Chambcrlayne,  a  poet  who  h;is  told  an  interesting 
story  in  uncouth  rhymes,  and  mingled  sublimity  of  thought  and 
beauiy  of  expression,  with  the  quaintest  conceits  and  most 
awkward  inversions. 

On  a  rock  more  nigh 
Than  Nature's  common  surface,  she  beholds 
Tlie  mansion  house  of  Fate,  which  thus  unfolds 
Its  sacred  mysteries.     A  trine  within 
A  quadrate  placed,  both  these  encompast  in 
A  perfect  circle  was  its  form  ;  but  what 
Its  matter  was,  for  us  to  wonder  at, 
Is  undiscovered  left.     A  tower  there  stands 
At  every  angle,  where  Time's  fatal  hands 
The  impartial  Parc^  dwell  j  i'  the  first  she  sees 
Clotho  the  kindest  of  the  Destinies, 
From  immaterial  essences  to  cull 
The  seeds  of  life,  and  of  them  frame  the  wool 
For  Lachesis  to  spin  ;  about  her  tlie 
Myriads  of  souls,  that  yet  want  flesh  to  lie 
Warmed  with  their  functions  in,  wliose  strength  bestows 
That  power  by  which  man  ripe  for  misery  growH. 

Her  next  of  objects  was  that  glorious  tower 
Where  that  swift-fingered  nymph  that  spares  no  hour 
From  mortals'  service  draws  the  various  threads 
Of  life  in  several  lengths  j  to  weary  beds 


Of  age  extending  some,  whilst  others  in 

Their  infancy  are  broke  :  some  blackt  in  sin. 

Others,  the  favorites  iif  l[v-aEcn,from  whence 

Their  origin,  candid  with  tnjivccnce  ; 

Some  purpled  in  ajlictions,  otJirrs  dyed 

In  sang-uitie  pleasures  :  some  in  glittering  pride 

Spun  to  adorn  the  earth,  whilst  others  wear 

Rags  of  deformity,  but  knots  of  care 

No  thread  was  wholly  free  from.     Next  to  this 

Fair  glorious  tower,  was  phiced  that  black  abyss 

Of  dreadful  Atropos,  the  baleful  .'»eat 

Of  death  and  horrour,  in  each  room  repleat 

With  lazy  damps,  loud  groans,  and  the  siid  sight 

Of  pule  grim  ghosts,  those  terrours  of  the  night. 

To  this,  the  htst  stage  that  the  winding  clew 

Of  life  can  lead  mortality  unto. 

Fear  was  the  dreadful  porter,  which  let  in 

All  guests  sent  thither  by  destructive  sin. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  written  from  the  recollection 
of  this  passage.  The  conceit  is  the  same,  and  I  willingly  at- 
tribute it  to  Chamherlayne,  a  poet  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
many  hours  of  delight. 

Note  4,  p.  89,  col.  2.  —  Shall  Ote  huge  camel  pass. 

1  had  originally  written  cable  instead  of  camel.  The  alter- 
ation would  not  be  worth  noticing  were  it  not  for  the  reason 
which  occasioned  it.  Facilius  elephas  per  foramen  aciis,  is 
among  the  Hebrew  adages  collected  by  Drusius  ;  the  same 
metaphor  is  found  in  two  other  Jewish  proverbs,  and  this 
confirms  beyond  all  doubt  the  common  reading  of  Matt.  xix.  24 


Note  5,  p.  89,  col.  2.  —  Large  draughts  of  molten  gold. 

The  same  idea,  and  almost  the  same  words,  are  in  one  of 
Ford's  plays.    The  passage  is  a  very  fine  one  : 

Ay,  you  are  wretched,  miserably  wretched. 
Almost  condemn'd  alive  !     There  is  a  place, 
(List,  daughter  !)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault, 
Where  day  is  never  seen  ;  there  shines  no  sun. 
But  flaming  horror  of  consuming  fires ; 
A  lightless  sulplmr,  choaked  with  smoaky  foggs 
Of  an  infected  darkness.     In  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousands  sundry  sorts 
Of  nevernlying  deaths  ;  there  damned  souls 
Roar  without  i)ity,  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  toads  and  adders  :  there  is  burning  oil 
Pour'd  down  the  drunkard's  throat.  Vie  usurer 
Is  forced  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  moltai  gold  : 
There  is  tlie  murderer  for  ever  stabh'd. 
Yet  ho  can  never  die  ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust. 

'Tts  Pity  shc^s  a  Whore. 

I  wrote  this  passage  when  very  young,  and  the  idea,  trite  aj 
it  is,  was  new  to  me.  It  occurs  I  believe  in  most  descriptioM 
of  hell,  and  perhaps  owes  its  origin  to  the  fate  of  Crassus. 


Note  6,  p.  93,  col.  1. —  Titus  was  here. 

During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  "  the  Roman  commander, 
with  a  generous  clemency,  tliat  inseparable  attendant  on  true 
heroism,  labored  incessantly,  and  to  the  very  last  moment,  tr 
preserve  the  place.  With  this  view,  he  again  and  again  en- 
treated the  tyrants  to  surrender  and  save  their  lives.  With 
the  same  view  also,  after  carrying  the  second  wall,  the  siege 
was  intermitted  four  days  :  to  rouse  their  (ears,  prisoners,  to 
Vie  number  of  jive  hundred  or  more,  were  crucified  daily  before 
the  walls  ;  tdl  space,  Josephus  says,  was  wanting  for  the  crosses, 
and  crosses  for  the  captives.^''  —  Cliurton'g  Bampton  Lectures 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  inquire  why  Titus  Vespasian, 
the  delight  of  mankind,  is  placed  in  such  a  situation,— I 
answer,  for  this  instance  of  "  his  generous  clemency,  tluit  in- 
separable attendant  on  true  /icro/Vu* 
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Note  7,  p.  93,  col.  3.  —  Inhaled  the  cout  delight 

In  the  cabinet  of  the  Alhambra,  where  the  queen  used  to 
dress  and  say  lier  prayers,  and  which  is  still  an  enchanting  sight, 
there  is  a  slab  of  marble  full  of  small  holes,  through  which 
perfumes  exhaled  that  were  kept  constantly  burning  beneath. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  disposed  so  as  to  aflbrd  the  most 
agreeable  prospects,  and  to  tlirow  a  soft  yet  lively  light  upon 
the  eyes.     Fresh  currents  of  air,  too,  are  admitted,  so  as  to 


renew  every  instant  the  delicious  coolness  of  this  apartment 
Sketch  of  the  Hlstury  of  the  Spanish  Moots,  prefixed 
to  Fhrian's  Oo7tsalvo  of  Cordova. 


Note  8,  p.  94,  col.  2.  —  The  snow-drap  hung  its  head. 
"  The  grave  matron  does  not  perceive  how  time  has  im- 
paired her  charms,  but  decks  her  faded  bosom  with  the  samQ 
snow-drop  that  seems  to  grow  on  the  breast  of  the  virgin." 

P.  H. 


3JttiitntU  auir  Jttfnot  ^otmn 
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What  I  WAS,  is  passed  by Witheh. 


PREFACE. 

The  earliest  pieces  in  these  Juvenile  and  Minor 
Poems  were  written  before  tlie  writer  had  left 
school ;  between  the  date  of  these  and  of  tlie  latest 
there  is  an  interval  of  six  and  forty  years:  as  much 
difference,  therefore,  may  be  perceived  in  tliem,  as 
in  the  different  stages  of  life  from  boyhood  to  old 
age. 

Some  of  the  earliest  appeared  in  a  little  volume 
published  at  Bath  in  tlie  autumn  of  1794,  with  this 
title  :  —  "  Poems  containing  the  Retrospect,  &c. 
by  Robert  Lovell  and  Robert  Southey,  1795 ; "  and 
with  this  motto  :  — 

J\Iinucntnr  atrit 
Carmine  curiE.  —  Horace. 

At  the  end  of  that  volume,  Joan  of  Arc  was  an- 
nounced as  to  be  published  by  subscription. 

Others  were  published  at  Bristol,  1797,  in  a  sin- 
gle volume,  with  this  motto  from  Akenside :  — 

Goddess  of  the  Lyre,  — 

with  thee  comes 
JIajestic  Truth ;  and  wliere  Truth  deigns  to  come. 
His  sister  Liberty  will  not  bo  far. 

A  second  volume  followed  at  Bristol  in  1799, 
after  the  second  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  com- 
mencing with  the  Vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
The  motto  to  this  was  from  the  Epilogue  to  Spen- 
ser's Shepherds'  Calendar :  — 

Tlie  better,  please  ;  the  worse,  displease  :  I  ask  no  more. 

In  the  third  edition  of 'Joan  of  Arc,  the  Vision 
was  printed  separately,  at  the  end ;  and  its  place 
was  supplied  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Poems  by 
miscellaneous  pieces. 

A  separate  volume,  entitled  "Metrical  Tales  and 
other  Poems,"  was  published  in  180.5,  with  tliis 
advertisement :  —  "  These  Poems  were  published 
some  years  ago  in  the  Annual  Anthology.  (Bris- 
tol, 1799,  ISOO.)     They  have  now  been  revised  and 


printed  in  this  collected  form,  because  they  have 
pleased  those  readers  whom  tlie  author  was  most 
desirous  of  pleasing.  Let  them  be  considered  as 
the  desultory  productions  of  a  man  sedulously  em- 
ployed upon  better  things." 

These  various  pieces  were  re-arranged  in  three 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  Minor  Poems,  in  1815, 
witli  this  motto, 

J^us  hiEc  novimus  esse  nihil ; 

and  they  were  published  a  second  time  in  the  same 
form,  1823. 

The  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales  contained  in 
those  volumes  belong  to  a  different  part  of  tliis 
collection  ;  their  other  contents  are  comprised  here  ; 
and  the  present  volume  consists,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  of  pieces  written  in  youth  or  early 
manhood.  One  of  these,  written  in  my  twentieth 
year,  not  having  been  published  at  the  time,  would 
never  have  been  made  public  by  my  own  act 
and  deed  ;  but  as  Wat  Tyler  obtained  considerable 
notoriety  upon  its  surreptitious  publication,  it 
seemed  proper  that  a  production  which  will  be 
specially  noticed  whenever  the  author  shall  be 
delivered  over  to  the  biographers,  should  be  inclu- 
ded here.  They  who  may  desire  to  know  more 
than  is  stated  in  the  advertisement  now  prefixed 
to  it,  are  referred  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  William 
Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.,  1817,  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  of  my  Essays  Moral  and  Political,  1832. 

The  second  volume  of  this  part  of  the  Collection 
contains  one  juvenile  piece,  and  many  which  were 
written  in  early  manhood.  The  remainder  were 
composed  in  middle  or  later  life,  and  comprise 
(with  one  exception  that  will  more  conveniently 
be  arranged  elsewhere)  all  the  odes  wliicli  as  Poet 
Laureate  I  have  written  upon  national  occasions. 
Of  these  the  Carmen  Triumpliah,  and  tile  Carmina 
Aulica,  were  separately  published  in  quarto  in  1814, 
and  reprinted  together  in  a  little  volume  in  1821. 

The  Juvenile  and  Minor  Poems  in  this  Col- 
lection bear  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  those 
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of  substantive  length  :  for  a  small  part  only  of  my 
youthful  effusions  were  spared  from  those  autos- 
da-fe  in  which  from  time  to  time  piles  upon  piles 
have  been  consumed.  In  middle  life  works  of 
greater  extent,  or  of  a  different  kind,  left  me  little 
leisure  for  occasional  poetry ;  the  impulse  ceased, 
and  latterly  the  inclination  was  so  seldom  felt,  that 
it  required  an  effort  to  call  it  forth. 

Sir  William  Davenant,  in  tlie  Preface  to  Gon- 
dibert,  '•  took  occasion  to  accuse  and  condemn  all 
those  hasty  digestions  of  thought  which  were  pub- 
lished in  his  youth  ;  a  sentence,  said  he,  not  pro- 
nounced out  of  melancholy  rigour,  but  from  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  the  just  autliority  of  expe- 
rience. For  that  grave  mistress  of  the  world,  ex- 
perience (in  whose  profitable  school  those  before 
the  Flood  stayed  long,  but  we,  like  wanton  chil- 
dren, come  thither  late,  yet  too  soon  are  called  out 
of  it,  and  fetched  home  by  death)  hath  taught  rae 
that  the  engenderings  of  unripe  age  become  abor- 
tive and  deformed ;  and  that  't  is  a  high  presump- 
tion to  entertain  a  nation  (who  are  a  poet's  stand- 
ing guest,  and  require  monarchical  respect)  with 
hasty  provisions ;  as  if  a  poet  might  imitate  the 
familiar  despatch  of  faulconers.  mount  his  Pegasus, 
unhood  his  Muse,  and,  with  a  few  flights,  boast  he 
hath  provided  a  feast  for  a  prince.  Such  posting 
upon  Pegasus  I  have  long  since  foreborne."  Yet 
this  eminently  thoughtful  poet  was  so  far  from 
seeking  to  suppress  the  crude  compositions  whicli 
he  thus  condemned,  that  he  often  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  see  all  his  pieces  collected  in  one  volume  ; 
and,  conformably  to  his  wish,  they  were  so  collect- 
ed, af\er  his  decease,  by  his  widow  and  his  friend 
H^rringman  the  bookseller. 

Agreeing  with  Davenant  in  condemning  the 
greater  part  of  my  juvenile  pieces,  it  is  only  as  cru- 
dities that  I  condemn  them;  for  in  all  that  I  have 
written,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  there  has 
never  been  a  line  which,  for  any  compunctious 
reason,  living  or  dying,  I  could  wish  to  blot. 

Davenant  had  not  changed  liis  opinion  of  his 
own  youthful  productions  so  as  to  overlook  in  iiis 
age  the  defects  which  he  had  once  clearly  per- 
ceived ;  but  he  knew  that  pieces  which  it  would 
indeed  have  been  presumptuous  to  re-produce  on 
the  score  of  their  merit,  mi^ht  yet  be  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation  on  other  grounds;  that  to 
his  family  and  friends,  and  to  those  who  might 
take  any  interest  in  English  poetry  hereafter,  they 
would  possess  peculiar  value,  as  characteristic 
memorials  of  one  who  had  held  no  inconsiderable 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  own  times ;  feeling, 
too,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  poster- 
ity, he  thought  that  after  the  specimen  which  he  had 
produced  in  his  Gondibertof  a  great  and  elaborate 
poem,  his  early  attempts  would  be  regarded  with 
curiosity  by  such  of  his  successors  as  should,  like 
him,  study  poetry  as  an  art,  — for  as  an  art  it  must 
be  studied  by  those  who  would  excel  in  it,  though 
excellence  in  it  is  not  attainable  by  art  alone. 

The  cases  are  very  few  in  which  any  thing  more 

can  be  inferred  from  juvenile  poetry,  than  that  the 

aspirant  possesses  imitative  talent,  and  the   power 

of  versifying,  for  which,  as  for  music,  there  must 
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be  a  certain  natural  aptitude.  It  is  not  merely 
because  "  they  have  lacked  culture  and  tlie  inspi- 
ring aid  of  books,"  *  that  so  many  poets  who  have 
been  "sown  by  Nature,"  have  "wanted  the  ac- 
complishment of  verse,"  and  brought  forth  no  fruit 
afler  their  kind.  Men  of  the  highest  culture,  of 
whose  poetical  temperament  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained, and  who  had  "taken  to  the  height  the 
measure  of  themselves,"  have  yet  failed  in  tlicir 
endeavor  to  become  poets,  for  want  of  tliat  accom- 
plishment. It  is  frequently  possessed  without  any 
other  qualification,  or  any  capacity  for  improve- 
ment; but  then  the  innate  and  incurable  defect 
that  renders  it  abortive,  is  at  once  apparent. 

The  state  of  literature  in  this  kingdom  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  produced  the  same  effect 
upon  poetry  that  academies  produce  upon  paint- 
ing; in  both  arts  every  possible  assistance  is 
afforded  to  imitative  talents,  and  in  both  tiiey  are 
carried  as  far  as  the  talent  of  imitation  can  reacli. 
But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  poetry  differs 
widely  from  the  sister  arts.  Its  fairest  promise 
frequently  proves  deceitful,  whereas  both  in  paint- 
ing and  music  the  early  indications  of  genius  are 
unequivocal.  The  children  who  were  called  musi- 
cal prodigies,  have  become  great  musicians;  and 
great  painters,  as  far  as  tlieir  history  is  known, 
have  displayed  in  childhood  that  accuracy  of  eye, 
and  dexterity  of  hand,  and  shaping  faculty,  wliicli 
are  the  prime  requisites  for  their  calling.  But  il 
is  often  found  that  young  poets,  of  wliom  great 
expectations  were  formed,  have  made  no  progress, 
and  have  even  fallen  short  of  their  first  perform- 
ances. It  may  be  said  that  this  is  because  men 
apply  themselves  to  music  and  to  painting  as  theii 
professions,  but  that  no  one  makes  poetry  the 
business  of  his  life.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  reason  :  the  indications,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  are  far  less  certain ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  society  are  far  less  favorable  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  which  is  required  for  all 
the  higher  branches  of  poetry,  —  all,  indeed,  that 
deserves  the  name. 

My  advice,  as  topublishing,  has  often  been  asked 
by  young  poets,  who  suppose  that  experience  has 
qualified  me  to  give  it,  and  who  have  notyetlearnt 
how  seldom  advice  is  taken,  and  how  little  there- 
fore it  is  worth.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  who  is  not  deceived  in  the  estimate  which 
he  has  formed  of  his  own  powers,  can  neither 
write  too  much  in  his  youth,  nor  publish  too  little. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  needful  to  caution  tJie 
present  race  of  poetical  adventurers  against  hurry- 
ing with  their  productions  to  the  press,  for  there 
are  obstacles  enough  in  the  way  of  publication. 
Looking  back  upon  my  own  career,  and  acknowl- 
edging my  imprudence  in  this  respect,  I  have,  nev- 
ertheless, no  cause  to  wish  that  I  had  pursued  a 
different  course.  In  this,  as  in  other  circum- 
stances of  my  life,  I  have  reason  to  be  tiiankful  to 
that  merciful  Providence  which  shaped  the  ends 
that  I  had  roughly  hewn  for  myself 

Keswick,  Sept.  30,  1837. 

*  Worddworth 
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THE    TRIUMPH    OF    WOMAN. 


TO  EDITH  SOUTHEY. 

With  way-worn  feet,  a  traveller  woe-begone, 
Life's  upward  road  I  journey 'd  many  a  day, 
And  framing  many  a  sad  yet  soothing  lay, 

Beguiled  the  solitary  hours  with  song. 
Lonely  my  heart  and  rugged  was  the  way, 
Yet  often  pluck'd  I,  as  I  past  along. 

The  wild  and  simple  flowers  of  poesy  ; 

And  sometimes,  unreflecting  as  a  cliild, 
Entwined  the  weeds  which  pleased  a  random  eye. 
Take  thou  the  wreath.  Beloved  !  it  is  wild 
And  rudely  garlanded ;  yet  scorn  not  thou 
The  humble  offering,  where  dark  rosemary  weaves 

Amid  gay  flowers  its  melancholy  leaves, 

And  myrtle  gathered  to  adorn  thy  brow. 

Bristol,  1796. 


THE   TRIUMPH   OF   WOMAN. 


The  Subject  of  this  Poem  is  taken  from  the  third  and  fourtli 
Chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Esdras. 


TO  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

The  lily  cheek,  the  "  purple  light  of  love," 
The  liquid  lustre  of  the  melting  eye, — 
Mary  !  of  these  the  Poet  sung,  for  these 
Did  Woman  triumph  ;  — turn  not  thou  away 
Contemptuous  from  the  theme.     No  Maid  of  Arc 
Had,  in  those  ages,  for  her  country's  cause 
Wielded  the  sword  of  freedom  ;  no  Roland 
Had  borne  the  palm  of  female  fortitude  ; 
No  Corde,  with  self-sacrificing  zeal. 
Had  glorified  again  the  Avenger's  name, 
As  erst  when  Ccesar  perish'd  :  haply  too 
Some  strains  may  hence  be  drawn,  befitting  me 
To  off"er,  nor  unworthy  thy  regard. 

Robert  Soothev. 
Bristol,  1795. 


THE  TRIUMPH   OF   WOMAN. 

Glad  as  the  weary  traveller  tempest  tost 

To  reach  secure  at  length  his  native  coast, 

Who  wandering  long  o'er  distant  lands  hath  sped, 

The  night-blast  wildly  howling  round  his  head. 

Known  all  the  woes  of  want,  and  felt  the  storm 

Of  the  bleak  winter  parch  his  shivering  form; 

The  journey  o'er  and  every  peril  past 

Beholds  his  little  cottage-home  at  last, 

And  as  he  sees  afar  the  smoke  curl  slow, 

Feels  his  full  eyes  with  transport  overflow  ; 

So  from  the  scene  where  Death  and  Misery  reign. 

And  Vice  and  Folly  drench  with  blood  the  plain. 

Joyful  I  turn,  to  sing  how  Woman's  praise 

Avail'd  again  Jerusalem  to  raise, 


Call'd  forth  the  sanction  of  the  Despot's  nod, 
And  freed  the  nation  best  beloved  of  God. 

Darius  gives  the  feast;  to  Persia's  court. 
Awed  by  his  will,  the  obedijent  throng  resort : 
Attending  Satraps  swell  their  prince's  pride. 
And  vanquish'd  Monarchs  grace  the  Conqueror's 

side. 
No  more  the  warrior  wears  the  garb  of  war. 
Girds  on  the  sword,  or  mounts  the  scythed  car  ; 
No  more  Judeea's  sons  dejected  go. 
And  hang  the  head,  and  heave  tiie  sigh  of  woe. 
From  Persia's  rugged  hills  descend  the  train, 
From  where  Orontes  foams  along  the  plain. 
From  where  Choaspes  rolls  his  royal  waves. 
And  India  sends  her  sons,  submissive  slaves. 
Thy  daughters,  Babylon,  for  this  high  feast 
Weave  the  loose  robe,  and  paint  the  flowery  vest, 
With  roseate  wreaths  they  braid  the  glossy  hair, 
They  tinge  the  check  which  nature  form'd  so  fair, 
Learn  the  soft  step,  the  soul-subduing  glance. 
Melt  in  tlie  song,  and  swim  adown  the  dance. 
E.xalted  on  the  Monarch's  golden  throne, 
In  royal  state  the  fair  A  pame  shone  ; 
Her  form  of  majesty,  her  eyes  of  fire. 
Chill  with  respect,  or  kindle  with  desire  ; 
The  admiring  multitude  her  charms  adore, 
And  own  her  worthy  of  the  rank  she  bore. 

Now  on  Iiis  couch  reclined  Darius  lay, 
Tired  with  the  toilsome  pleasures  of  the  day ; 
Without  Judaea's  watchful  sons  await, 
To  guard  the  sleeping  idol  of  the  state. 
Three  youths  were  these  of  Judah's  royal  race, 
Three  youths  whom  Nature  dower'd  with  every 

grace, 
To  each  the  form  of  symmetry  she  gave. 
And  haughty  genius  cursed  each  favorite  slave ; 
These  fill'd  the  cup,  around  the  Monarch  kept. 
Served  when  he  spake,  and  guarded  while  he  slept. 

Yet  oft  for  Salem's  hallow'd  towers  laid  low 
The  sigh  would  heave,  the  unbidden  tear  would 

flow  ; 
And  when  the  dull  and  wearying  round  of  power 
Allow 'd  Zorobabel  one  vacant  hour. 
He  loved  on  Babylon's  high  wall  to  roam. 
And  lingering  gaze  toward  his  distant  home ; 
Or  on  Euphrates'  willowy  banks  reclined 
Hear  the  sad  harp  moan  fitful  to  the  wind. 

[light 

As  now  the  perfumed  lamps  stream  wide   theii 
And  social  converse  cheers  tlie  livelong  night, 
Thus  spake  Zorobabel ;  '^  Too  long  in  vain 
For  Zion  desolate  her  sons  complain  ; 
All  hopelessly  our  years  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  these  proud  heathen  mock  their  captives  woe 
While  Cyrus  triuniph'd  here  in  victor  state 
A  brighter  prospect  cheer'd  our  exiled  fate ; 
Our  sacred  walls  again  he  bade  us  raise, 
And  to  Jehovah  rear  the  pile  of  praise. 
Quickly  these  fond  hopes  faded  from  our  eyes. 
As  the  frail  sun  that  gilds  the  wintry  skies, 
And  spreads  a  moment's  radiance  o'er  the  plain. 
Soon  hid  by  clouds  which  dim  the  scene  again. 
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"  Opprvst  by  Arta-xerxes'  jealous  reign, 
We  vainly  pleaded  here,  and  wept  in  vain. 
Now  when  Darius,  chief  of  mild  command. 
Bids  joy  and  pleasure  fill  the  festive  land, 
Still  shall  we  droop  the  head  in  sullen  grief. 
And  sternly  silent  shun  to  seek  relief? 
What  if  amid  tlie  Monarch's  mirthful  throng 
Our  harps  should  echo  to  the  cheerful  song  ? ' ' 

"  Fair  is  the  occasion,"  thus  the  one  replied ; 
'•  Now  then  let  all  our  tuneful  skill  be  tried. 
And  while  the  courtiers  quaff  the  smiling  bowl. 
And  wine's  strong  fumes  inspire  the  gladden'd  soul. 
Where  all  around  is  merriment,  be  mine 
To  strike  the  lute,  and  praise  the  power  of  Wine." 

"  And  while,"  his  friend  rejoin'd,  "  in  state  alone, 
Lord  of  the  earth,  Darius  fills  the  throne, 
Be  yours  the  mighty  power  of  Wine  to  sing, 
My  lute  shall  sound  the  praise  of  Persia's  King." 

To  them  Zorobabel :  "  On  themes  like  these 
Seek  ye  the  Monarch  of  Mankind  to  please  ; 
To  Wine  superior,  or  to  Power's  strong  arms. 
Be  mine  to  sing  resistless  Woman's  charms. 
To  him  victorious  in  the  rival  lays 
Shall  just  Darius  give  tlie  meed  of  praise  ; 
A  purple  robe  his  honor'd  frame  shall  fold, 
The  beverage  sparkle  in  his  cup  of  gold  ; 
A  golden  couch  support  his  bed  of  rest, 
The  chain  of  honor  grace  his  favor'd  breast; 
His  the  rich  turban,  his  the  car's  array. 
On  Babylon's  high  wall  to  wheel  its  way ; 
And  for  his  wisdom  seated  on  the  throne, 
For  the  King's  Cousin  shall  the  Bard  be  known." 

Intent  they  meditate  the  future  lay, 
And  watch  impatient  for  the  dawn  of  day. 
The  morn  rose  clear,  and  shrill  were  heard  the  flute. 
The  cornel,  sackbut,  dulcimer,  and  lute  ; 
To  Babylon's  gay  streets  the  throng  resort. 
Swarm  through  the  gates,  and  fill  the  festive  court. 
High  on  his  throne  Darius  tower'd  in  pride, 
The  fair  Apame  graced  her  Sovereign's  side  : 
And  now  she  smiled,  and  now  with  mimic  frown 
Placed  on  her  brow  the  Monarch's  sacred  crown. 
In  transport  o'er  her  faultless  form  he  bends. 
Loves  every  look,  and  every  act  commends. 

And  now  Darius  bids  the  herald  call 
Judcea's  Bards  to  grace  the  thronging  hall. 
Hush'd  are  all  sounds,  the  attending   crowd  are 

mute. 
And  then  the  Hebrew  gently  touch 'd  the  lute  : 

When  the  Traveller  on  his  way, 
Who  has  toil'd  the  livelong  day, 
Feels  around  on  every  side 
The  chilly  mists  of  eventide, 
Fatigued  and  faint  his  weary  mind 
Recurs  to  all  he  leaves  behind ; 
He  thinks  upon  the  well-trimm'd  hearth. 
The  evening  hour  of  social  mirth. 
And  her  who  at  departing  day 
Weeps  for  her  husband  far  away. 


Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl  ! 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul ! 
Then  shall  sorrow  sink  to  sleep. 
And  he  who  wept  no  more  shall  weep ; 
For  his  care-clouded  brow  shall  clear, 
And  his  glad  eye  will  sparkle  through  the  tear. 

When  the  poor  man  heart-opprest 
Betakes  him  to  his  evening  rest, 
And  worn  with  labor  thinks  in  sorrow 
*  On  the  labor  of  to-morrow ; 
When  repining  at  his  lot 
He  hies  him  to  his  joyless  cot. 
And  loathes  to  meet  his  children  there, 
The  rivals  for  his  scanty  fare  ; 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl  ! 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul ! 
The  generous  juice  with  magic  power 
Shall  cheat  with  happiness  the  hour, 
And  with  each  warm  aff'ection  fill 
The  heart  by  want  and  wretchedness  made  chill 

When,  at  the  dim  close  of  day, 
The  Captive  loves  alone  to  stray 
Along  the  haunts  recluse  and  rude 
Of  sorrow  and  of  solitude  ; 
When  he  sits  with  mournful  eye 
To  mark  the  lingering  radiance  die, 
And  lets  distempered  fancy  roam 
Amid  the  ruins  of  his  home;  — 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul  I 
The  bowl  shall  better  thoughts  bestow. 
And  lull  to  rest  his  wakeful  woe. 
And  joy  shall  gild  the  evening  hour, 
And  make  the  Captive  Fortune's  conqueror. 

When  the  wearying  cares  of  state 
Oppress  the  Monarch  with  their  weight, 
When  from  his  pomp  retired  alone 
He  feels  the  duties  of  the  throne, 
Feels  that  the  multitude  below 
Depend  on  him  for  weal  or  woe ; 
When  his  powerful  will  may  bless 
A  realm  with  peace  and  happiness, 
Or  with  desolating  breath 
Breathe  ruin  round,  and  woe,  and  death  ; 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  humanize  his  soul ! 
He  shall  not  feel  the  empire's  weight ; 
He  shall  not  feel  the  cares  of  state  ; 
The  bowl  shall  each  dark  thought  beguile, 
And  Nations  live  and  prosper  from  his  smile. 

Hush'd  was  the  lute,  the  Hebrew  ceased  the  song, 
Long  peals  of  plaudits  echoed  from  the  throng; 
All  tongues  the  liberal  words  of  praise  repaid. 
On  every  cheek  a  smile  applauding  play'd  ; 
The  rival  Bard  approach'd,  he  struck  the  string, 
And  pour'd  the  loflier  song  to  Persia's  King. 

Why  should  the  wearying  cares  of  state 
Oppress  the  Monarch  with  their  weight.' 

Alike  to  him  if  peace  shall  bless 

The  multitude  with  happiness ; 
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Alike  to  him  if  frenzied  War 
Career  triumpliant  on  the  embattled  plain, 
And  rolling  on  o'er  myriads  slain, 
Witli  gore  and  wounds  shall  clog  his  scythed  car. 

What  though  the  tempest  rage?  no  sound 

Of  the  deep  thunder  shakes  liis  distant  throne  ; 

And  the  red  flash  that  spreads  destruction  round 

Reflects  a  glorious  splendor  on  the  crown. 

Where  is  the  Man  who  with  ennobling  pride 
Regards  not  his  own  nature  ?  where  is  he    » 
Who  without  awe  can  see 
The  mysteries  of  the  human  mind, 
The  miniature  of  Deity  ? 
For  Man  the  vernal  clouds  descending 

Shower  down  their  fertilizing  rain  ; 
For  Man  the  ripen'd  harvest  bending 
Waves  with  soft  murmur  o'er  the  plenteous  plain. 
He  spreads  the  sail  to  catch  tlie  favoring  gale, 
Or  sweeps  with  oars  the  main  ; 
For  him  tlie  winds  of  heaven  subservient  blow, 
Eartli  teems  for  him,  for  him  the  waters  flow, 
He  thinks,  and  wills,  and  acts,  a  Deity  below  ' 

Where  is  the  King  who  with  elating  pride 
Sees  not  this  Man,  this  godlike  Man  his  slave  ? 
Mean  are  the  miglity  bj'  the  Monarch's  side  ; 
Alike  the  wise,  alike  the  brave 
With  timid  step  and  pale,  advance, 
And  tremble  at  the  royal  glance  ; 
Suspended  millions  watch  his  breath. 
Whose  smile  is  happiness,  whose  frown  is  death. 

Why  goes  the  Feasant  from  that  little  cot, 

Where  Peace  and  Love  have  blest  his  humble  life  .■' 

In  vain  his  wretched  wife 

With  tears  bedews  her  husband's  face, 

And  clasps  him  in  a  long  and  last  embrace ; 

In  vain  his  children  round  his  bosom  creep. 

And  weep  to  see  their  mother  weep. 
Fettering  their  father  witli  their  little  arms  ! 
What  are  to  him  the  war's  alarms  ? 
What  are  to  him  the  distant  foes  ? 
He  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day 
To  daily  labor  went  his  way, 
And  when  he  saw  the  sun  decline. 
He  sat  in  peace  beneath  his  vine. 
The  King  commands,  the  peasant  goes, 
From  all  he  loved  on  earth  he  flies, 
And  for  his  monarch  toils,  and  fights,  and  bleeds, 
and  dies. 

What  tiiough  yon  city's  castled  wall 
Cast  o'er  the  darkcn'd  plain  its  crested  shade  r* 
What  tiiough  her  Priests  in  earnest  terror  call 
On  all  their  host  of  Gods  to  aid  ? 
Vain  is  the  bulwark,  vain  the  tower  ! 

In  vain  her  gallant  youth  expose 
Their  breasts,  a  bulwark,  to  the  foes! 
In  vain  at  that  tremendous  hour, 
Clasp'd  in  the  savage  soldier's  reeking  arms. 
Shrieks  to  deaf  Heaven  the  violated  Maid! 
By  the  rude  hand  of  Ruin  scatter'd  round, 
Their  moss-grown  towers  shall  spread  the  desert 
ground 


Low  shall  the  mouldering  palace  lie, 
Amid  the  princely  halls  the  grass  wave  high, 
And  through  the   shatter'd  roof  descend  the  in 
clement  sky. 

Gay  o'er  the  embattled  plain 

Moves  yonder  warrior  train; 

Their  banners  wanton  on  the  morning  gale, 

Full  on  their  bucklers  beams  the  rising  ray; 

Their  glittering  helms  give  glory  to  the  day; 

The  shout  of  war  rings  echoing  o'er  the  vale. 

Far  reaches  as  tiie  aching  eye  can  strain 

The  splendid  horror  of  their  wide  array 

Ah  !  not  in  vain  expectant,  o'er 
Their  glorious  pomp  the  vultures  soar  ! 
Amid  the  Conqueror's  palace  high 
Shall  sound  the  song  of  victory  j 
Long  after  journeying  o'er  the  plain 
The  traveller  shall  with  startled  eye  [ter  sky 
See  their  white  bones  then  blanched  by  many  a  win 

Lord  of  the  earth  !  we  will  not  raise 
Tlie  temple  to  thy  bounded  praise ; 
For  thee  no  victim  need  expire, 
For  thee  no  altar  blaze  with  hallow'd  fire ; 
The  burning  City  flames  for  thee. 
Thine  Altar  is  the  field  of  victory  ! 
Thy  sacred  Majesty  to  bless 
Man  a  self-offer'd  victim  freely  flies  ; 

To  thee  he  sacrifices  happiness. 
And  peace,  and  Love's  endearing  ties; 
To  thee  a  Slave  he  lives,  for  thee  a  Slave  he  dies. 

Hnsh'd  was  the  lute,  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  sing ; 
The  shout  burst  forth,  "  Forever  live  the  King  !  " 
Loud  was  the  uproar,  as  when  Rome's  decree 
Pronounced  Achaia  once  again  was  free  ; 
Assembled  Greece  enrapt  with  fond  belief  [Chief. 
Heard  the  false  boon,  and  bless'd  the  treacherous 
Each  breast  with  freedom's  holy  ardor  glows, 
From  every  voice  the  cry  of  rapture  rose  ; 
Their  thundering  clamors  rend  the  astonished  sky, 
And  birds  o'erpassing  hear,  and  drop,  and  die. 
Thus  o'er  the  Persian  dome  their  plaudits  ring. 
And  the  high  hall  reechoed  — "  Live  the  King!  " 
The  mutes  bow'd  reverent  down  before  their  Lord, 
The  assembled  Satraps  envied  and  adored, 
Joy  sparkled  in  the  Monarch's  conscious  eyes, 
And  his  pleased  pride  already  doom'd  the  prize. 

Silent  they  saw  Zorobabel  advance  : 
He  to  Apame  turn'd  his  timid  glance ; 
With  downward  eye  he  paused,  a  moment  mute. 
Then  with  light  finger  touch'd  the  softer  lute. 
Apame  knew  the  Hebrew's  grateful  cause. 
And  bent  her  head,  and  sweetly  smiled  applause. 

Why  is  the  warrior's  cheek  so  red  ? 
Why  downward  droops  his  musing  head  ' 
Why  that  slow  step,  that  faint  advance, 
That  keen  yet  quick  retreating  glance  ? 
That  crested  head  in  war  tower'd  high ; 
No  backward  glance  disgraced  that  eye, 
N>  flushing  fear  that  cheek  o'erspread, 
Wien  stern  he  strode  o'er  heaps  of  dead  : 
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Strange  tumult  now  his  bosom  moves,  — 
T)ie  Warrior  fears  because  he  loves. 

Why  does  the  Youtli  delight  to  rove 
Aoid  the  dark  and  lonely  grove  ? 
Why  in  the  throng  where  all  are  gay, 
Witii  absent  eyes  from  gayety  distraught. 
Sits  he  alone  in  silent  thouglit? 

Silent  he  sits,  for  far  away 
His  passion'd  soul  delights  to  stray  ; 
Recluse  he  roves  as  if  he  fain  would  shun 
All  human-kind,  because  he  loves  but  One  ! 

Yes,  King  of  Persia,  thou  art  blest! 
But  not  because  the  sparkling  bowl 
To  rapture  elevates  thy  waken'd  soul ; 
But  not  because  of  power  possestj 
Nor  that  tlie  Nations  dread  thy  nod, 
And  princes  reverence  thee  their  earthly  God ! 
Even  on  a  monarch's  solitude 
Will  Care,  dark  visitant,  intrude; 
The  bowl  brief  pleasure  can  bestow  J 
The  purple  cannot  shield  from  woe ; 
But,  King  of  Persia,  thou  art  blest. 
For  Heaven  who  raised  thee  thus  the  world  above. 
Hath  made  thee  happy  in  Apame's  love ! 

Oh  !  I  have  seen  him  fondly  trace 
The  heavenly  features  of  her  face. 
Rove  o'er  her  form  with  eager  eye. 
And  sigh  and  gaze,  and  gaze  and  sigh. 
See  !  from  his  brow  with  mimic  frown 
Apame  talvcs  the  sacred  crown  j 
Those  sparkling  eyes,  that  radiant  face. 
Give  to  the  diadem  new  grace : 
And  subject  to  a  Woman's  laws, 
Darius  sees,  and  smiles  applause  ! 

He  ceased,  and  silent  still  remain'd  the  throng. 
While  rapt  attention  own'd  the  power  of  son o-. 
Then,  loud  as  when  the  wintry  whirlwinds  blow. 
From  every  voice  the  thundering  plaudits  flow ; 
Darius  smiled,  Apame's  sparkling  eyes 
Glanced  on  the  King,  and  Woman  won  the  prize. 

Now  silent  sate  the  expectant  crowd  :  Alone 
The  victor  Hebrew  gazed  not  on  the  throne  ; 
With  deeper  hue  his  cheek  distemper'd  glows, 
With  statelier  stature  loftier  now  lie  rose  ; 
Heavenward  he  gazed,  regardless  of  the  throncf. 
And  pour'd  with  awful  voice  sublimer  song. 

"  Ancient  of  days  !  Eternal  Truth  !  one  hymn. 
One  holier  strain  the  Bard  shall  raise  to  Thee, 
Thee  Powerful !  Thee  Benevolent !  Thee  Just ! 
Friend!    Father!    All  in  all!— The   Vine's   rich 
blood,  [charms. 

The  Monarch's  might,  and  Woman's  conquering 
These  shall  we  praise  alone  ?  —  O  ye  who  sit 
Beneath  your  vine,  and  quaff  at  evening  hour 
The  healthful  bowl,  remember  Him  whose  dews. 
Whose  rains,  whose  sun,  matured  the  growing  fruit. 
Creator  and  Preserver  !  —  Reverence  Him, 
O  Thou  who  from  thy  throne  dispensest  life 
And  death,  for  He  hath  delegated  power, 


And  thou  shalt  one  day  at  the  tlirone  of  God 

Render  thy  strict  account !  —  And  ye  who  gaze 

Enrapt  on  Beauty's  fascinating  form. 

Gaze  on  with  love ;  and  loving  beauty,  learn 

To  shun  abhorrent  all  the  mental  eye 

Beholds  deform'd  and  foul ;  for  so  shall  Love 

Climb  to  the  source  of  goodness.     God  of  Truth! 

All  Just!  All  Mighty  :  I  should  ill  deserve 

Thy  noblest  gift,  the  gift  divine  of  song. 

If,  so  content  with  ear-deep  melodies 

To  please  all-profitless,  I  did  not  pour 

Severer  strains,  —  of  Truth  —  eternal  Truth, 

Unchanging  Justice,  universal  Love. 

Such  strains  awake  the  Soul  to  loftiest  thoughts ; 

Such  strains  the  blessed  Spirits  of  the  Good 

Waft,  grateful  incense,  to  the  Halls  of  Heaven." 

The  dying  notes  still  niurmur'd  on  the  string. 
When  from  his  throne  arose  the  raptured  King. 
About  to  speak  he  stood,  and  waved  his  hand. 
And  all  expectant  sate  the  obedient  band. 

Tlien  just  and  generous,  thus  the  Monarch  cries, 
"  Be  thine,  Zorobabel,  the  well-earn'd  prize. 
The  purple  robe  of  state  thy  form  shall  fold. 
The  beverage  sparkle  in  thy  cup  of  gold, 
The  golden  couch,  the  car,  and  honor'd  chain. 
Requite  the  merits  of  thy  favor'd  strain. 
And  raised  supreme  the  ennobled  race  amoncr, 
Be  call'd  My  Cousin  for  the  victor  song. 
Nor  these  alone  the  victor  song  shall  bless  ; 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  possess.  ' 

"  Fallen  is  Jerusalem !  "  the  Hebrew  cries, 
And  patriot  anguish  fills  his  streaming  eyes, 
"  Hurl'd  to  the  earth  by  Rapine's  vengeful  rod. 
Polluted  lies  the  temple  of  our  God  ; 
Far  in  a  foreign  land  her  sons  remain, 
Hear  the  keen  taunt,  and  drag  the  galling  chain  ; 
In  fruitless  woe  they  wear  the  weary  years. 
And  steep  the  bread  of  bitterness  in  tears. 
O  Monarch,  greatest,  mildest,  best  of  men. 
Restore  us  to  those  ruin'd  walls  again  ' 
Allow  us  to  rebuild  that  sacred  dome. 
To  live  in  liberty,  and  die  at  Home." 

So  spake  Zorobabel.  — Thus  Woman's  praise 
Avail'd  again  Jerusalem  to  raise, 
Call'd  forth  the  sanction  of  the  Despot's  nod. 
And  freed  the  Nation  best  beloved  of  God. 

BrLvton  Causeway,  1793. 


WAT     TYLER 

A   DRAMA. 


Twenty  years  ago,  upon  tlie  surreptitious  publication  of  this 
notable  Drama,  and  the  use  which  was  made  of  it,  I  said 
what  it  then  became  me  to  say  in  a  letter  to  one  of  tho3e 
gentlemen  wlio  thought  proper  to  revile  me,  not  for  having 
entertained  democratical  opinions,  but  for  having  outgrown 
them,  and  learnt  to  appreciate  and  to  defend  the  institutions 
of  my  country. 
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Had  I  written  lewdly  in  niy  youtli,  like  Beza,—  like  Beza,  I 
would  ask  pardon  of  God  and  man  ;  and  no  considerations 
should  induce  inc  to  reprint  what  I  could  never  think  of 
without  sorrow  and  sliame.  Had  I  at  any  lime,  like  St. 
Augustine,  tauglit  doctrines  which  I  afterwards  perceived 
to  be  erroneous,  —  and  if,  as  in  his  case,  my  position  in 
society,  and  the  estimation  in  which  I  was  held,  gave  weight 
to  what  I  had  advanced,  and  made  those  errors  dangerous  to 
others, —  like  St,  Augustine,  I  would  puhlish  my  retrac- 
tations, and  endeavor  to  counteract  the  evil  which,  though 
erringly,  with  no  evil  intention,  [  had  caused. 

Wherefore  then,  it  may  he  asked,  have  I  included  Wat  Tyler 
in  this  authentic  coHection  of  my  poetical  works?  For 
tliese  reasons,  —  that  it  may  not  be  supjtosed  1  think  it  any 
reproach  to  have  written  it,  or  that  I  am  more  ashamed  of 
having  been  a  republican,  than  of  having  been  a  boy.  Qui- 
cunqueista  hcturi  simty  iton  me  imitentur  erraiiteni^sed  ininelias 
proficiejUem.  Invenirt  enimfuHasse,  quomodo  scribendo  pro- 
feceritn,  tjitisqiiis  opitscida  mea,  ordine  quo  scripta  sunt, 
Icgerit.* 

i  have  endeavored  to  correct  in  my  other  juvenile  pieces  such 
faults  as  were  corrigible.  But  Wat  Tyler  appears  just  as 
it  was  written,  in  the  course  of  three  mornings,  in  1794  ; 
tlie  stolen  copy,  which  was  committed  to  the  press  twenty- 
three  years  afterwards,  not  having  undergone  the  slightest 
correction  of  any  kind. 


ACT   1. 


Scene.     jJ     Blacksmith's    shop ;     Wut     Tyler     at 
work  within;  a  Maii-pole  before  the  door. 

Alice,  Piers,  &.c. 

SONG. 

Cheerful  on  this  holiday, 
Welcome  we  llie  merry  May, 

On  every  svmny  hillock  spread, 
The  pale  primrose  lifts  her  Iiead ; 
Rich  with  sweets,  the  western  gale 
Sweeps  along  the  cowslip'd  dale  ; 
Every  bank,  with  violets  gay, 
Smiles  to  welcome  in  the  May. 

The  linnet  from  the  budding  grove 
Chirps  her  vernal  song  of  love. 
The  copse  resounds  tlie  throstle's  notes  ; 
On  each  wild  gale  sweet  music  floats  ; 
And  melody  from  every  spray 
Welcomes  in  the  merry  May. 

Cheerful  on  this  holiday, 

Welcome  we  the  merry  May.  [^Dance. 

[During  the  dancr^  Ti/lcr  lays  down  his  hummer., 
and  sits  Tnournfulhj  down  before  the  door. 

Hob  Carter.    Why   so   sad,  neighbor?  —  do  not 
tliese  gay  sports, 
Tliis  revelry  of  youth,  recall  the  days 
When  we  too  mingled  in  the  revelry, 
And  lightly  tripping  in  the  morris  dance, 
Welcomed  the  merry  montli  ? 

Tyler.  Ay,  we  were  young; 

No  cares  had  quell'd  the  heyday  of  the  blood  ; 
We  sported  deftly  in  the  April  morning, 

*  St.  Augustine. 


Nor  mark'd  the  black  clouds  gathering  o'er  oni 
Nor  fear'd  the  storm  of  night.  [noon,        f 

Hob.  Beshrew  me,  Tyler, 

But  my  heart  joys  to  see  the  inij^  so  cheerful ! 
Young,  hale,  and  happy,  why  should  they  destroy 
These  blessings  by  reflection  ? 

Tyler.  Look  ye,  neighbor  — 

You  have  known  me  long. 

Hob.  Since  we  were  boys  together, 

And  play'd  at  barley -brake,  and  danced  tiie  morr"'4». 
Some  five-and-twenty  years ! 

Tyler.  Was  not  /  young, 

And  hale,  and  happy  .^ 

Hob.    Ciieerful  as  the  best.  [man? 

Tyler.    Have  not  I  been  a  staid,  hard-working 
Up  with  the  lark  at  labor ;  sober,  honest, 
Of  an  unblemishM  character? 

Hob.  Who  doubts  it .' 

There's  never  a  man  in  Essex  bears  a  better. 

Tyler.    And  shall  not  these,  though  young,  and 
hale,  and  happy, 
Look  on  with  sorrow  to  the  future  hour.^ 
Shall  not  reflection  poison  all  their  pleasures.^ 
When  I  —  the  honest,  staid,  hard-working  Tyler, 
Toil  through  the  long  course  of  the  summer's  day, 
Still  toiling,  yet  still  poor!  when  with  hard  labor 
Scarce  can  I  furnish  out  my  daily  food, 
And  age  comes  on  to  steal  away  my  strength, 
And  leave  me  poor  and  ^vretched !     Why  should 

this  be  ? 
My  youth  was  regular  —  my  labor  constant  — 
I  married  an  industrious,  virtuous  woman; 
Nor  while  I  toil'd  and  sweated  at  the  anvil. 
Sat  she  neglectful  of  her  spinning-wheel. 
Hob  !  1  have  only  six  groats  in  the  world, 
And  they  must  soon  by  law  be  taken  from  me. 

Hob.    Curse  on  these  taxes  —  one  succeeds  an 
other  — 
Our  ministers,  panders  of  a  king's  will, 
Drain  all  our  wealth  away,  waste  it  in  revels, 
And  lure,  or  force  away  our  boys,  who  should  be 
The  props  of  our  old  age,  to  fill  their  armies, 
And  feed  the  crows  of  France.    Year  follows  year. 
And  still  we  madly  prosecute  the  war ; 
Draining  our  wealth,  distressing  our  poor  peasants. 
Slaughtering  our  youths  —  and  all  to  crown  our 

chiefs 
With  glory  !  —  I  detest  the  hell-sprung  name. 

Tyler.    What  matters  me  who  wears  the  crown 
of  France .'' 
Whether  a  Richard  or  a  Charles  possess  it.^ 
They  reap  the  glory  —  they  enjoy  the  spoil  — 
We  pay  —  we   bleed!     The   sun  w^ould  shine  as 
The  rains  of  lieaven  as  seasonably  fall,     [cheerly. 
Though  neither  of  these  royal  pests  existed. 

Hob.   Nay,  as  for  that,  we  poor  men  should  fare 
better ; 
No  legal  robbers  tlion  should  force  away 
The  hard-earn'd  wages  of  our  honest  toil. 
The  Parliament  forever  cries  more  mon^y ; 
The  service  of  the  stdte  detnatids  more  money. 
Just  heaven !  of  what  service  is  the  state  ? 

Tyler.    Oh,  'tis  of  vast  importance  I  who  shoulo 
The  luxuries  and  riots  of  the  court.'  [pay  for 

Who  should  support  the  flaunting  courtier's  pride. 
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Pay  for  their  midnight  revels,  their  ricli  garments, 
Did  not  the  state  enforce  ?  —  Think  ye,  my  friend. 
That  I,  a  humble  blacksmith,  here  at  Deptford, 
Would  part  with  these  six  groats  —  earn'd  by  hard 

toil, 
All  that  I  have !  to  massacre  the  Frenchmen, 
Murder  as  enemies  men  I  never  saw  ! 
Did  not  the  state  compel  me  ? 
( Tax-gatherers  pass  by.)  There  they  go, 

Privileged  ruffians  !   [Piers  ^  Altec  advance  to  him. 

Alice.    Did  we  not  dance  it  well  to-day,  my  fa- 
ther? 
You  know  I  always  loved  these  village  sports. 
Even  from  my  infancy,  and  yet  methinks 
I  never  tripp'd  along  the  mead  so  gayly. 
You  know  they  chose  me  queen,  and  your  friend 

Piers 
Wreathed  me  this  cowslip  garland  for  mj-  head  — 
Is  it  not  simple  ?  —  You  are  sad,  my  father  ! 
You  should  liave  rested  from  your  work  to-day, 
And  given  a  few  hours  up  to  merriment  — 
But  you  are  so  serious  ! 

Tyler.  Serious,  my  good  girl ! 

I  may  well  be  so :  when  I  look  at  thee. 
It  makes  me  sad  !  thou  art  too  fair  a  flower 
To  bear  the  wintry  wind  of  poverty. 

Piers.   Yet   I    have    often    heard  you  speak  of 
riches 
Even  with  contempt ;  they  cannot  purchase  peace, 
Or  innocence,  or  virtue  ;  sounder  sleep 
Waits  on  the  weary  ploughman's  lowly  bed. 
Than  on  the  downy  couch  of  luxury 
Lulls  tlie  rich  slave  of  pride  and  indolence. 
I  never  wish  for  wealth  ;  my  arm  is  strong. 
And  I  can  purchase  by  it  a  coarse  meal. 
And  hunger  savors  it. 

Tyler.  Young  man,  thy  mind 

Has  yet  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of  experience. 
Thou  art  yet  young  :  the  blasting  breath  of  want 
Has  not  yet  froze  the  current  of  thy  blood. 

Piers.   Fare  not  the  birds  well,  as  from  spray  to 
spray, 
Blithesome  they  bound,  yet  find  their  simple  food 
Scatter' d  abundantly  ? 

Tyler.    No  fancied  boundaries  of  mine  and  thine 
Restrain  their  wanderings.     Nature  gives  enough 
For  all ;  but  Man,  with  arrogant  selfishness. 
Proud  of  his  heaps,  hoards  up  superfluous  stores 
Robb'd  from  his  weaker  fellows,  starves  the  poor. 
Or  gives  to  pity  what  he  owes  to  justice  ! 

Piers.   So  I  have  heard  our  good  friend  John 
Ball  preach.  [prison'd  ? 

.nice.   My  father,  wherefore  was  John  Ball  im- 
Was  he  not  charitable,  good,  and  pious  .' 
1  have  heard  him  say  that  all  mankind  are  brethren. 
And  that  like  brethren  they  should  love  each  other ; 
Was  not  that  doctrine  pious  ? 

Tyler.  Rank  sedition  — 

High  treason,  every  syllable,  my  child  ! 
The  priests  cry  out  on  him  for  heresy. 
The  nobles  all  detest  him  as  a  rebel. 
And  this  good  man,  this  minister  of  Christ, 
This  man,  the  friend  and  brother  of  mankind, 
Lingers  in  the  dark  dungeon  !  —  My  dear  Alice, 
Retire  awhile.  [Exit  Mice. 


Piers,  I  would  speak  to  thee, 
Even  with  a  father's  love  !  you  are  much  with  rae, 
And  I  believe  do  court  my  conversation  ; 
Thou  could'st  not  choose  thee  forth  a  truer  friend. 
I  would  fain  see  thee  happy,  but  1  fear 
Thy  very  virtues  will  destroy  thy  peace. 
My  daughter  —  she  is  young  —  not  yet  fifteen  : 
Piers,  thou  art  generous,  and  thy  youthful  heart 
Warm  with  aff'ectionj  this  close  intimacy 
Will  ere  long  grow  to  love. 

Piers.  Suppose  it  so ; 

Were  that  an  evil,  Walter  ?     She  is  mild. 
And  cheerful,  and  industrious  :  —  now  methinks 
With  such  a  partner  life  would  be  most  happy  ! 
Why  would  ye  warn  me  then  of  wretchedness  ^ 
Is  there  an  evil  that  can  harm  our  lot.^ 
I  have  been  told  the  virtuous  must  be  happy, 
And  have  believed  it  true  :  tell  me,  my  friend, 
What  shall  disturb  the  virtuous  ? 

Tyler.  Poverty, 

A  bitter  foe. 

Piers.  Nay,  you  have  often  told  me 

That  happiness  does  not  consist  in  riches. 

Tyler.   It  is  most  true  ;  buttell  me,  my  dear  boy, 
Could'st  thou  be  happy  to  behold  thy  wife 
Pining  with  want.^  the  children  of  your  loves 
Clad  in  the  squalid  rags  of  wretchedness  ? 
And,  when  thy  hard  and  unremitting  toil 
Had  earn'd  with  pain  a  scanty  recompense, 
Could'st  thou  be  patient  when  the  law  should  rob 

thee. 
And  leave  thee  without  bread,  and  penniless  .' 

Piers.  It  is  a  dreadful  picture. 

Tyler.  Tis  a  true  one. 

Piers.    But  yet  methinks  our  sober  industry 
Might  drive  away  the  danger !  'tis  but  little 
That  I  could  wish ;  food  for  our  frugal  meals. 
Raiment,  however  homely,  and  a  bed 
To  shield  us  from  the  night. 

Tyler.  Thy  honest  reason 

Could  wish  no  more  ;  but  were  it  not  most  wretched 
To  want  the  coarse  food  for  the  frugal  meal  ? 
And  by  the  orders  of  your  merciless  lord. 
If  you  by  chance  were  guilty  of  being  poor. 
To  be  turn'd  out  adrift  to  the  bleak  world. 
Unhoused,  unfriended.'  —  Piers,  I  have  not  been 

idle, 
I  never  ate  the  bread  of  indolence  ; 
Could  Alice  be  more  thrifty  than  her  mother.' 
Yet  with  but  one  child,  —  and  that  one  how  good, 
Thou  knowest,  —  I  scarcely  can  provide  the  wants 
Of  nature  :  look  at  these  wolves  of  the  law. 
They  come  to  drain  me  of  my  hard-earn'd  wages. 
I  have  already  paid  tlie  heavy  tax 
Laid  on  the  wool  that  clothes  me,  on  my  leatlic, 
On  all  tlie  needful  articles  of  life  ! 
And  now  three  groats  (and  I  work'd  hard  to  earn 

them) 
The  Parliament  demands  —  and  I  must  pay  them, 
Forsooth,  for  liberty  to  wear  my  head. 

[Enter  Tax-gatherers. 

Collector.   Three   groats   a  head   for    all   your 
family. 

Piers.    Why  is  this  money  gather'd  '  'tis  a  hard 
tax 
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On  tiie  poor  laborer !     It  can  never  be 
That  Government  sliould  thus  distress  the  people. 
Go  to  the  rich  for  money  —  honest  labor 
Ought  to  enjoy  its  fruits. 

Collector.  Tlie  state  wants  money  ; 

War  is  expensive  —  'tis  a  glorious  war, 
A  war  of  honor,  and  must  be  supported.  — 
Three  groats  a  head. 

Tyler.  There,  three  for  my  own  head, 

Three  for  my  wife's  ;  what  will  the  state  tax  next.^ 

Collector.   You  have  a  daughter. 

Tyler.   She  is  below  the  age  —  not  yet  fifteen. 

Collector.    You  would  evade  the  tax. 

Tyler.  Sir  Officer, 

I  have  paid  you  fairly  what  the  law  demands. 

[Alice  and  her  vwther  enter  the  shop.  The  Tax- 
gatherers  go  to  her.  One  of  them  lays  hold  of 
her.     She  screams.  —  Tyler  goes  hi. 

Collector.    You  say  slie's  under  age. 

[Alice  screams  again.  Tyler  knocks  out  the  Tax- 
gatherer's  brains.     His  companions  fly. 

Piers.   A  just  revenge.  [law 

Tyler.   Most  just  indeed;  but  in  the  eye  of  the 
'Tis  murder :  and  the  murderer's  lot  is  mine- 

[Piers  goes  out  —  Tyler  sits  down  viournftilhj. 

Alice.   Fly,  my  dear  father  !  let  us  leave  this  place 
Before  they  raise  pursuit. 

Tyler.  Nay,  nay,  my  child. 

Flight  would  be  useless  —  I  have  done  my  duty ; 
1  have  punish'd  the  brute  insolence  of  lust, 
And  here  will  wait  my  doom. 

Wife.  Oh,  let  us  fly. 

My  husband,  my  dear  husband  ! 

Alice.  Quit  but  tiiis  place, 

And  we  may  yet  be  safe,  and  happy  too. 

Tyler.    It  would  be  useless,  Alice  ;  't  would  but 
lengthen 
A  wretched  life  in  fear. 

[Cry  without.,  Liberty,  Liberty  !  Enter  Mob.,  Hob 
Carter,  S^c.  crying  Liberty !  Liberty !  No 
Poll-tax  !     No  War  ! 

Hob.    We  have  broke  our  chains ;  we  will  arise 
in  anger ; 
The  mighty  multitude  shall  trample  down 
The  handful  that  oppress  them. 

Tyler.  Have  ye  heard 

So  soon  tlien  of  my  murder? 

Hob.  Of  your  vengeance. 

Piers  ran  throughout  the  village  :  told  the  news  — 
Cried  out,  To  arms !  —  arm,  arm  for  liberty  ; 
For  Liberty  and  Justice  ! 

Tyler.  My  good  friends, 

Heed  well  your  danger,  or  be  resolute  ! 
Learn  to  laugh  menaces  and  force  to  scorn, 
Or  leave  me.     I  dare  answer  the  bold  deed  — 
Death  must  come  once  ;  return  ye  to  your  lioraes, 
Protect  my  wife  and  child,  and  on  my  grave 
Write  why  I  died ;  perhaps  the  time  may  come. 
When  honest  Justice  shall  applaud  the  deed. 

Hob.    Nay,  nay,  we  are  oppress'd,  and  have  too 
long 
Knelt  at  our  proud  lords'  feet     we  have  too  long 
Obey'd  their  orders,  bow'd  to  their  caprices, 
Sweated  for  them  the  wearying  summer's  day. 
Wasted  for  them  the  wages  of  our  toil, 


Fought  for  thera,conquer*d  for  them,  bled  for  them, 
Still  to  be  trampled  on,  and  still  despised  ! 
But  we  have  broke  our  chains. 

Tom  Miller.  Piers  is  gone  on 

Through  all  the  neighboring  villages,  to  spread 
The  glorious  tidings. 

Hob.  He  is  hurried  on 

To  Maidstone,  to  deliver  good  John  Ball, 
Our  friend,  our  shepherd.  [Mob  increases. 

Tyler.  Friends  and  countrymen, 

Will  ye  then  rise  to  save  an  honest  man 
From  the  fierce  clutches  of  the  bloody  law  ? 
Oh,  do  not  call  to  mind  my  private  wrongs,     [me, 
That  the  state  drain'd  my  hard-earn'd  pittance  from 
That,  of  iiis  office  proud,  the  foul  Collector 
Durst  with  lewd  hand  seize  on  my  darling  child, 
Insult  her  maiden  modesty,  and  force 
A  father's  hand  to  vengeance  ;  heed  not  this ; 
Think  not,  my  countrymen,  on  private  wrongs  ; 
Remember  what  yourselves  have  long  endured  j 
Think  of  the  insults,  wrongs,  and  contumelies, 
Ye  bear  from  your  proud  lords  —  that  your  hard  toil 
Manures  their  fertile  fields  • —  you  plough  the  earth. 
You  sow  the  corn,  you  reap  the  ripen'd  harvest,  — 
They  riot  on  the  produce  !  —  that,  like  beasts, 
They  sell  3'ou  with  their  land,  claim  all  the  fruits 
Wliich  the  kindly  earth  produces,  as  their  own, 
The  privilege,  forsooth,  of  noble  birth! 
On,  on  to  freedom ;  feel  but  your  own  strength, 
Be  but  resolved,  and  these  destructive  tyrants 
Shall  shrink  before  your  vengeance. 

Hob.  On  to  London,  — 

The  tidings  fly  before  us  —  the  court  trembles,  — 
Liberty  —  Vengeance  —  Justice. 


ACT    II. 

Scene  1.     Blachheath. 
Tyler,  Hob,  &c. 

SONG. 

*  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? ' 

Wretched  is  the  infant's  lot, 
Born  within  the  straw-roofd  cot ; 
Be  he  generous,  wise,  or  brave. 
He  must  only  be  a  slave. 
Long,  long  labor,  little  rest. 
Still  to  toil  to  be  oppress'd; 
Drain'd  by  taxes  of  his  store, 
Punish'd  next  for  being  poor: 
This  is  the  poor  wretch's  lot, 
Born  within  the  straw-roofd  cot. 

While  the  peasant  works,  —  to  sleep. 
What  the  peasant  sows,  —  to  reap, 
On  the  couch  of  ease  to  lie, 
Rioting  in  revelry ; 
Be  he  villain,  be  he  fool, 
Still  to  hold  despotic  rule, 
Trampling  on  his  slaves  with  scorn  ' 
This  is  to  be  nobly  born. 
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'  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  tlie  gentleman  ?  ' 

Jack  Straw.   The  mob  are  up  in  London  —  the 
proud  courtiers 
Begin  to  tremble. 

Tom  Miller.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  time  to  tremble  : 

Who'll  plough  their  fields,  who'll  do  their  drud- 
gery now, 
And  work  like  horses  to  give  them  the  harvest? 
Jack  Straw.   1  only  wonder  why  we  lay  quiet  so 
long. 
We    had   always   the    same    strengtli ;    and   we 

deserved 
The  ills  we  met  with  for  not  using  it. 

Hob.    Why  do  we  fear  those  animals  call'd  lords  ? 
What  is  there  in  the  name  to  frighten  us.' 
Is  not  ray  arm  as  mighty  as  a  Baron's.' 

Enter  Piers  and  John  Ball. 

Piers,    {to  Tyler.)    Have    1     done     well,    my 
father  ?  I  remember'd 
This  good  man  lay  in  prison. 

Tyler.  My  dear  child. 

Most  well ;  the  people  rise  for  liberty, 
And  their  first  deed  should  be  to  break  the  chains 
That  binds  the  virtuous  :  —  Oh,  thou  honest  priest, 
How  much  hast  thou  endured  ! 

John  Ball.  Why,  ay,  my  friend '. 

These  squalid  rags  bespeak  what  I  have  suffer'd. 
I  was  reviled,  insulted,  left  to  languish 
In  a  damp  dungeon  ;  but  I  bore  it  cheerily  — 
My  heart  was  glad  —  for  I  had  done  my  duty. 
I  pitied  my  oppressors,  and  I  sorrow'd 
For  the  poor  men  of  England. 

Tyler.  They  have  felt 

Their  strength;  look  round  this  heath ;  'tis  throng'd 

with  men 
Ardent  for  freedom  :  mighty  is  the  event 
That  waits  their  fortune. 

John  Ball.  I  would  fain  address  them. 

Tyler.     Do  so,  my  friend,  and  preach  to  them 
their  dut}^. 
Remind  them  of  their  long-withholden  rights. 
What  ho !  there ;  silence  ! 

Piers.  Silence,  there,  my  friends  ; 

This  good  man  would  address  you. 

Hob.  Ay,  ay,  hear  him ; 

He  is  no  mealy-mouth'd  court-orator. 
To  flatter  vice,  and  pamper  lordly  pride. 

John  Ball.    Friends,  brethren  !  for  ye  are   my 
brethren  all ; 
Englishmen,  met  in  arms  to  advocate 
The  cause  of  freedom,  hear  me  ;  pause  awhile 
In  the  career  of  vengeance!  —  It  is  true 
I  am  a  priest,  but,  as  these  rags  may  speak. 
Not  one  who  riots  in  tlie  poor  man's  spoil. 
Or  trades  with  his  religion.     I  am  one 
Wlio  preach  the  law  of  Christ;  and,  in  my  life. 
Would  practise  what  he  taught.     The  Son  of  God 
Came  not  to  you  in  power :  humble  in  mien. 
Lowly  in  heart,  the  man  of  Nazareth 
Freach'd  mercy,  justice,  love  ;  '*  Woe  unto  ye. 
Ye  that  are  rich :  if  that  ye  would  be  saved. 
Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  unto  the  poor." 
14 


So  taught  the  Savior.    Oh,  my  honest  friends, 

Have  ye  not  felt  the  strong,  indignant  throb 

Of  justice  in  your  bosoms,  to  behold 

The  lordly  Baron  feasting  on  your  spoils  .' 

Have  you  not  in  your  hearts  arraign'd  the  lot 

That  gave  him  on  the  coucli  of  luxury 

To  pillow  his  head,  and  pass  the  festive  day 

In  sportive  feasts,  and  ease,  and  revelry .' 

Have  you  not  often  in  your  conscience  ask'd. 

Why  is  the  difference  ;  wherefore  should  that  man, 

No  worthier  than  myself,  thus  lord  it  over  me. 

And  bid  me  labor,  and  enjoy  the  fruits.' 

The  God  within  your  breasts  has  argued  thus  : 

The  voice  of  truth  has  murmur'd.     Came  ye  not 

As  helpless  to  the  world .'     Shines  not  the  sun 

With  equal  ray  on  both  ?     Do  ye  not  feel 

The  self-same  winds  of  heaven  as  keenly  parch  ye  .' 

Abundant  is  the  earth — the  Sire  of  all 

Saw  and  pronounced  that  it  was  very  good. 

Look   round  :  the    vernal   fields    smile  with  new 

flowers. 
The  budding  orchard  perfumes  the  sweet  breeze, 
And  tlie  green  corn  waves  to  the  passing  gale. 
There  is  enough  for  all ;  but  your  proud  Baron 
Stands  up,  and,  arrogant  of  strength,  exclaims, 
"  I  am  a  Lord  —  by  nature  I  am  noble  ; 
These  fields  are  mine,  for  I  was  born  to  them ; 
I  was  born  in  the  castle  —  you,  poor  wretches, 
Whelp'd  in  the  cottage,  are  by  birth  my  slaves." 
Almighty  God  !  such  blasphemies  are  utter'd  : 
Almighty  God  !  such  blasphemies  believed  ! 

To7n  Miller.     This  is  something  like  a  sermon. 

Jack  Straw.  Where's  the  bishop 

Would  tell  you  truths  like  these  ?  [apostles 

Hob.     There   never  was  a  bishop  among  all  the 

John  Ball.     My  brethren  ^ 

Piers.  Silence  ;  the  good  priest  speaks 

Joh7i  Ball.    My  brethren,  these  are  truths,  and 
weighty  ones ; 
Ye  are  all  equal :  nature  made  ye  so. 
Equality  is  your  birthright. — When  I  gaze 
On  the  proud  palace,  and  behold  one  man 
In  the  blood-purpled  robes  of  royalty. 
Feasting  at  ease,  and  lording  over  millions. 
Then  turn  me  to  the  hut  of  poverty, 
And  see  the  wretched  laborer,  worn  with  toil. 
Divide  his  scanty  morsel  witli  his  infants, 
I  sicken,  and,  indignant  at  the  sight, 
"  Blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity.  " 

Jack  Straw.     We  will  assert  our  rights. 

Tom  Miller.  We'll  trample  down 

These  insolent  oppressors. 

John  Ball.  In  good  truth. 

Ye  have  cause  for  anger :  but,  my  honest  friends. 
Is  it  revenge  or  justice  that  ye  seek? 

Mob,  Justice  I  Justice  ' 

John  Ball.     Oh,  then  remember  mercy  ; 
And  though  your  proud  oppressors  spare  not  yoU; 
Show  you  excel  them  in  humanity. 
They  will  use  every  art  to  disunite  you  ; 
To  conquer  separately,  by  stratagem. 
Whom  in  a  mass  they  fear  ;  —  but  be  \-e  firm; 
Boldly  demand  your  long-forgotten  rights. 
Your  sacred,  your  inalienable  freedom. 
Be  bold  —  be  resolute  —  be  merciful 
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And  while  you  spurn  the  hated  name  of  slaves, 
Siiow  you  are  men. 

Moh.  Long  hve  our  honest  priest, 

Jack  Straw.     He  shall  be  made  archbishop. 

John  Ball.     My  brethren,  I  am  plain  John  Ball, 
your  friend, 
Your  equal  :  by  the  law  of  Christ  enjoin'd 
To  serve  you,  not  command. 

Jack  Straw.  March  we  for  London. 

Tyler.  Mark  me,  my  friends  —  we  rise  for  Lib- 
erty — 
Justice  shall  be  our  guide  :  let  no  man  dare 
To  plunder  in  the  tumult. 

Mob.  Lead  us  on.     Liberty  !  Justice  ! 

[^Exeunt,   with   cries   of  Liberty  !  No   Poll-tax  ! 
No  War. 

Scene   II.      The  Toiccr. 

King    Richard,    Archbishop    of    Canterbury, 

Sir  John  Tresilian,  Walworth,  Philfot. 

Kino^.     What  must  we  do?  the  danger  grows 
more 'imminent. 
The  mob  increases. 

Phtlpot.  Every  moment  brings 

Fresh  tidings  of  our  peril. 

King.  It  were  well 

To  grant  them  what  they  ask. 

Archbishop.  Ay,  that,  my  liege 

Were  politic.     Go  boldly  forth  to  meet  them, 
Grant  all  they  ask  —  however  wild  and  ruinous  — 
Meantime,  the  troops  you  have  already  gummon'd 
Will  gather  round  them.    Then  my  Christian  power 
Absolves  you  of  your  promise.  [the  rabble 

IValworth.  Were  but  their  ringleaders  cut  off. 
Would  soon  disperse. 

Philpot.  United  in  a  mass. 

There's  notliing  can  resist  them  —  once  divide  them, 
And  they  will  fall  an  easy  sacrifice.         [them  fair. 

Arcfibishop.  Lull    them  by    promises  —  bespeak 
Go  fortli,  my  liege — -spare  not,  if  need  requires 
A  solemn  oatli  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Kins'.  I  dread  their  fury. 

Jirchbishop.  'Tis  a  needless  dread  ; 

There  is  divinity  about  your  person  ; 
It  is  the  sacred  privilege  of  Kings, 
HoweVr  they  act,  to  render  no  account 
To  man.     The  people  have  been  taught  this  lesson, 
Nor  can  they  soon  forget  it. 

King.  I  will  go  — 

I  will  submit  to  every  thing  they  ask  ; 
My  day    of  triumpii    will  arrive  at  last.   [Shouts 
toithout. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Messenger.  The  mob  are  at  the  city  gates. 

Archbishop.  Haste  !  Haste  ! 

Address  them  ere  too  late.     I'll  remain  here. 
For  they  detest  me  much.  [Shouts  again. 

Enter  another  Messenger 

Afess.  The  Londoners  have  open'd  the  city  gates  ; 
Ine  rebels  are  admitted.  [mayor. 

King.  Fear  then  must  give  me  courage.  My  lord 
Come  you  with  me.  [Exeunt.     Shouts  without. 


Scene  III.     Smlthfield. 
Wat  Tvler,  John  Ball,  Piers,  ^c.  Mob. 

Piers.  So  far  triumphant  are   we.     How   these 
nobles, 
These  petty  tyrants,  wlio  so  long  oppressed  us, 
Shrink  at  the  first  resistance  ! 

Hob.  They  were  powerful 

Only  because  we  fondly  tliought  them  so. 
Where  is  Jack  Straw  ? 

Tyler.  Jack  Straw  is  gone  to  the  Tower 

To  seize  the  king,  and  so  to  end  resistance. 

John  Ball.  It    was  well  judged  j  fain   would   I 
spare  tlie  shedding 
Of  human  blood  :  gain  we  that  royal  puppet, 
And  all  will  follow  fairly  ;  deprived  of  him. 
The  nobles  lose  their  pretext,  nor  will  dare 
Rebel  against  the  people's  majesty. 

Enter  Herald. 

Herald.  Riciiard  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Of  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Scotland,  King, 
And  of  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Would  parley  with  Wat  Tyler. 

Tyler.  Let  him  know 

Wat  Tyler  is  in  Smilhfield.   [Exit  Herald.]  —  I  will 

parley 
With  this  young  monarch  :  as  he  comes  to  me. 
Trusting  my  honor,  on  your  lives  I  charge  you 
Let  none  attempt  to  harm  him. 

John  Ball.  The  faith  of  courts 

Is  but  a  weak  dependence.     You  are  honest  — 
And  better  is  it  even  to  die  the  victim 
Of  credulous  honesty,  than  live  preserved 
By  the  cold  policy  that  still  suspects. 

Enter  King,  Walworth,  Philpot,  ^c. 

King.  I  would  speak  to  tliee,  Wat  Tyler  :  bid 
Retire  awhile.  [the  mob 

Piers.  Nay,  do  not  go  alone  — 

Let  me  attend  you. 

Tyler.  Wherefore  should  I  fear.^ 

Am  I  not  arm'd  with  a  just  cause  .''     Retire, 
And  I  will  boldly  plead  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

[Advayices. 

King.  Tyler,  why  have  you  kilVd  my  officer. 
And  led  my  honest  subjects  from  their  homes, 
Thus  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed  .'' 

Tyler.  Because  they  were  oppress'd. 

King.  Was  this  tlie  way 

To  remedy  the  ill .''     You  should  have  tried 
By  milder  means  —  petition'd  at  the  throne  — 
The  throne  will  always  listen  to  petitions. 

Tyler.  King  of  England, 

Petitioning  for  pity  is  most  weak  — 
The  sovereign  people  ouglit  to  demand  justice. 
1  kiU'd  your  officer,  for  his  lewd  hand 
Insulted  a  maid's  modesty.     Your  subjects 
I  lead  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Because  his  ministers  have  made  him  odious  ; 
His  yoke  is  heavy,  and  his  burden  grievous. 
Why  do  we  carry  on  this  fatal  war, 
To  force  upon  the  Frcncli  a  king  they  hate, 
Tearing  our  young  men  from  their  peaceful  homes, 
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Forcing  his   hard-earn'd  fruits  from   the   honest 

peasant, 
Distressing  us  to  desolate  our  neighbors  ? 
Why  is  this  ruinous  poll-tax  imposed, 
But  to  support  your  court's  extravagance. 
And  your  mad  title  to  the  crown  of  France  ? 
Shall  we  sit  tamely  down  beneath  these  evils 
Petitioning  for  pity  ?     King  of  England, 
Why  are  we  sold  like  cattle  in  your  markets  — 
Deprived  of  every  privilege  of  man  ? 
Must  we  lie  tamely  at  our  tyrant's  feet, 
And,  like  your  spaniels,  lick  the  hand  that  beats  us  ? 
You  sit  at  ease  in  your  gay  palaces  ! 
The  costly  banquet  courts  your  appetite  ; 
Sweet  music  soothes  your  slumbers  :  we,  the  while, 
Scarce  by  hard  toil  can  earn  a  little  food,      [wind  ; 
And    sleep    scarce  shelter'd  from  the  cold   night 
Whilst  your  wild  projects  wrest  the  little  from  us 
Which  might  have  cheer'd  the  wintry  hour  of  age. 
The  Parliament  forever  asks  more  money  ; 
We  toil  and  sweat  for  money  for  your  taxes  : 
Where  is  the  benefit,  what  good  reap  we 
From  all  the  counsels  of  your  government  ? 
Think  you  that  we  should  quarrel  with  the  French  ? 
What  boots  to  us  your  victories,  your  glory  ? 
We  pay,  we  fight,  you  profit  at  your  ease. 
Do  you  not  claim  the  country  as  your  own  ' 
Do  you  not  call  the  venison  of  the  forest, 
Tlie  birds  of  heaven,  your  own  .•"  —  prohibiting  us. 
Even  though  in  want  of  food,  to  seize  the  prey 
Which  nature  offers.     King!  is  all  this  just  ? 
Think  you  we  do  not  feel  the  wrongs  we  suffer  ? 
The  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand, 
A  nd  tyrants  tremble  —  mark  me,  King  of  England  ! 
t  Walworth^  {comes  hehind  him^  and  stubs  him.) 

Insolent  rebel,  threatening  the  King  I 

Piers.   Vengeance  !     Vengeance  ! 

Hob.   Seize  the  King. 

King.    1  must  be  bold.     [Advancing.') 

My  friends  and  loving  subjects, 
I  will  grant  you  all  you  ask  ;  you  shall  be  free  — 
The  tax  shall  be  repeal'd  —  all,  all  you  wish. 
Your  leader  menaced  me  ;  he  deserv'd  his  fate  -. 
Quiet  your  angers :  on  my  royal  word 
Your  grievances  shall  all  be  done  away ; 
Your  vassalage  abolish'd.     A  free  pardon 
AUow'd  to  all :  So  help  me  God,  it  shall  be. 

John  Ball.    Revenge,  my  brethren,  beseems  not 
Christians : 
Send  us  these  terms,  sign'd  with  your  seal  of  state. 
We  will  await  in  peace.     Deceive  us  not  — 
Act  justly,  so  to  excuse  3'our  late  foul  deed. 

King.   The  charter  shall  be  drawn  out :  on  mine 
honor 
All  shall  be  justly  done. 


ACT   m. 

Scene  I.     Smithjield. 

John  Ball,  Piers,  &c. 
Piers,    {to  John  Ball.)     You  look  disturbed,  my 
father. 


John  Bait.  Piers,  I  am  so.  [bishop, 

Jack  Straw  has  forced  the  tower ;  seiz'd  the  Arch- 
And  beheaded  him. 

Piers.  The  curse  of  insurrection. 

John  Ball.   Ay,    Piers,  our   nobles   level  down 
their  vassals. 
Keep  them  at  endless  labor,  like  their  brutes. 
Degrading  every  faculty  by  servitude. 
Repressing  all  the  energy  of  mind  : 
We  must  not  wonder,  then,  that,  like  wild  beasts, 
When  they  have  burst  their  chains,  with  brutal 

rage 
They  revenge  them  on  their  t3'rants. 

Piers.  This  Archbishop, 

He  was  oppressive  to  his  humble  vassals ; 
Proud,  haughty,  avaricious 

John  Bull.  A  true  high  priest, 

Preaching  humility  with  his  mitre  on; 
Praising  uj)  alms  and  Christian  charity. 
Even  whilst  his  unforgiving  hand  distress'd 
His  honest  tenants. 

Piers.  He  deserved  his  fate,  then. 

John  Bull.   Justice  can  never  link  with  cruelty. 
Is  there  among  the  catalogue  of  crimes 
.\  sin  so  black  that  only  Death  can  expiate  ? 
Will  reason  never  rouse  her  from  her  slumbers. 
And  darting  through  tlie  veil  her  eagle  eye. 
See  in  the  sable  garments  of  the  law 
Revenge  conceal'd  ?     This   high   priest  has  been 

haughty ; 
He  has  oppress'd  his  vassals  ;  tell  me.  Piers, 
Does  his  death  remedy  the  ills  he  caused .' 
Were  it  not  better  to  repress  his  power 
Of  doing  wrong,  that  so  his  future  life 
Might  remedy  the  evils  of  the  past. 
And  benefit  mankind  ? 

Piers.  But  must  not  vice 

Be  punish'd  ? 

John  Bull.     Is  not  punishment  revenge  r 
The  momentary  violence  of  anger 
May  be  excused  :  the  indignant  heart  will  tlirob 
Against  oppression,  and  the  outstretch'd  arm 
Resent  its  injured  feelings.     The  Collector 
Insulted  Alice,  and  roused  the  keen  emotions 
Of  a  fond  f\ither.     Tyler  murder'd  him. 

Piers.    Murder'd  !  —  a  most  harsh  word. 

John  Bull.  Yes,  murder'd  him : 

His  mangled  feelings  prompted  the  bad  act. 
And  Nature  will  almost  commend  the  deed    [ings 
That  Justice  blames  ;  but  will  the   awaken'd  feel- 
Plead  witli  their  heart-emoving  eloquence 
For  the  calm,  deliberate  murder  of  Revenge.' 
Would  you,  Piers,  in  your  calmer  hour  of  reason, 
Condemn  an  erring  brother  to  be  slain  ? 
Cut  him  at  once  from  all  tlie  joys  of  life, 
All  hopes  of  reformation  —  to  revenge 
The  deed  his  punishment  cannot  recall.' 
My  blood  boil'd  in  me  at  the  fate  of  Tyler, 
Yet  1  reveng'd  rmt. 

Piers.  Oh,  my  Christian  father, 

They  would  not  argue  thus  humanely  on  us, 
Were  we  within  their  power. 

John  Bull.  I  know  they  would  not; 

But  we  must  pity  tliem  that  they  are  vicious, 
Not  imitate  their  vice. 
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Piers.  Alus,  poor  Tyler  ! 

1  do  repent  me  much  that  1  stood  back, 
When  he  advanced,  fearless  in  rectitude, 
To  meet  these  royal  assassins. 

John  Ball.  Not  for  myself^ 

Though  I  have  lost  an  honest,  virtuous  friend, 
Mourn  1  the  death  of  Tyler;  he  was  one 
Gifted  with  the  strong  energy  of  mind, 
Quick  to  perceive  tlie  right,  and  prompt  to  act 
When  Justice  needed  :  he  would  listen  to  me 
With  due  attention,  yet  not  yielding  lightly 
What  had  to  him  seem'd  good  :  severe  in  virtue; 
He  awed  the  ruder  people,  whom  he  led, 
By  his  stern  rectitude. 

Piers.  Witness  that  day 

When  they  destroy'd  the  palace  of  the  Gaunt; 
And  hurl'd  the  wealth  liis  avarice  had  amassed. 
Amid  tlie  fire  :  the  people,  fierce  in  zeal, 
Threw  in  the  flames  a  wretch  whose  selfish  hand 
Furloin'd  amid  the  tumult. 

John  BalL  1  lament 

The  death  of  Tyler  for  my  country's  sake. 
1  shudder  lest  posterity,  enslaved, 
Should  rue  his  murder.     Who  shall  now  control 
The  giddy  multitude,  blind  to  their  own  good. 
And  listening  with  avidity  to  the  tale 
Of  courtly  falsehood.^ 

Piers.  The  King  must  perform 

His  plighted  promise. 

(Cnj  toithoul  —  The  Charter !  —  the  Charter  !) 

Enter  Mob  and  Herald. 

Tom  Miller.    Read  it  out  —  read  it  out. 

Hob,   Ay,  ay,  let's  hear  the  Charter. 

Herald.  Richard  Flantagenet,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  England,  Ireland,  Francej  Scotland, 
and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  —  These  presents  :  Whereas  our 
loving  subjects  have  complained  to  us  of  the  heavy 
burdens  they  endure,  particularly  from  our  late 
enacted  poll-tax ;  and  whereas  they  have  risen  in 
arms  against  our  officers,  and  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  personal  slavery,  vassalage,  and  manorial 
rights ;  we,  ever  ready  in  our  sovereign  mercy  to 
listen  to  the  petitions  of  our  loving  subjects,  do 
annul  all  these  grievances. 

Mob.    Huzza!  long  live  the  King  ! 

Heraldy  (continues.)  And  do  of  our  royal  mercy 
grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  may  have  been  any- 
ways concerned  in  the  late  insurrections.  All  this 
shall  be  faithfully  performed,  on  our  royal  word  ;  so 
help  us  God  —  God  save  the  King  1 

[Load,  and  repeated  shouts. 

Herald.    Now  then  depart  in  quiet  to  your  homes. 

John  Ball.    Nay,  my  good  friend,  the  people  will 
remain 
Imbodied  peaceably,  till  Parliament 
Confirm  the  royal  Cliarter  :  tell  your  King  so  : 
We  will  await  the  Charter's  confirmation. 
Meanwhile  comporting  ourselves  orderly. 
As  peaceful  citizens,  not  risen  in  tumult, 
But  to  redress  their  evils.  [Exit  Herald^  A|^c. 

Hob.  'Twas  well  ordered. 

I  place  but  little  trust  in  courtly  faith  [King 

John  Ball.   We  must  remain  imbodied ;  else  the 


Will  plunge  again  in  royal  luxury, 

And  when  the  storm  of  danger  is  past  over, 

Forget  his  promises. 

Hob.  Ay,  like  an  aguish  sinner, 

He'll  promise  to  repent,  when  the  fit's  on  him; 
When  well  recover'd,  laugh  at  his  own  terrors. 

Piers.   Oh,  I  am  grieved  that  we  must  gain  so 
little. 
Why  are  not  all  these  empty  ranks  abolish'd. 
King,  slave,  and  lord,  ennobled  into  MAN  ? 
Are  we  not  equal  all  ?  —  Iiave  you  not  told  me 
Equality  is  the  sacred  right  of  man. 
Inalienable,  tliough  by  force  withheld  ? 

John  Ball.   Even  so:    but.  Piers,  my  frail  and 
fallible  judgment 
Knows  hardly  to  decide  if  it  be  right 
Peaceably  to  return,  content  with  little. 
With  this  half  restitution  of  our  rights, 
Or  boldly  to  proceed,  through  blood  and  slaughter, 
Till  we  should  all  be  equal  and  all  happy. 
I  chose  tiie  milder  way :  —  perhaps  I  err'd  ! 

Piers.    1  fear  me  !     By  the  mass,  tlie   unsteady 
people 
Are  flocking  homewards  —  how  the  multitude 
Diminishes ! 

John  Ball.    Go  thou,  my  son,  and  stay  them. 
Carter,  do  you  exert  your  influence  : 
All  depends  upon  their  stay  :  my  mind  is  troubled, 
And  I  would  fain  compose  my  thoughts  for  action. 
[E.r.eunt  Hob  and  Piers. 
Father  of  mercies!     1  do  fear  me  much 
That  I  have  err'd.     Thou  gavest  my  ardent  mind 
To  pierce  the  mists  of  superstitious  falsehood;  — 
Gavest  me   to   know  the    truth.     I    should    have 

urged  it 
Through  every  opposition ;  now,  perhaps, 
The  seemly  voice  of  pity  has  deceived  me, 
And  all  this  mighty  movement  ends  in  ruin. 
1  fear  me  1  have  been  like  the  weak  leech. 
Who,  sparing  to  cut  deep,  with  cruel  mercy 
Mangles  his  patient  without  curing  him. 

[Great  tumult 
What  means  this  tumult.''  hark  !  the  clang  of  arms 
God  of  eternal  justice  —  the  false  monarch 
Has  broke  his  plighted  vow. 

[Enter  Piers  ^rounded 

Piers.    Fly,  fly,  my  father  —  the  perjured  King, 

-  fly,  fly- 

Jolm  Ball.    Nay,  nay,  my  child  ;  I  dare   abide 
my  fate. 
Let  me  bind  up  thy  wounds. 

Piers.  'Tis  useless  succor. 

They  seek  tliy  life ;  fly,  fl}-,  my  honored  father, 
And  let  me  have  the  hope  to  sweeten  death 
That  thou  at  least  hast  'scaped.     They  are  mur- 
dering 
Our  unsuspecting  brethren  :  half  unarmd, 
Trusting  loo  fondly  to  the  tyrant's  word,      [blood 
They  were   dispersing:  —  the  streets  swim  with 
Oh,  save  thyself  [Enter  Soldiers. 

1st  .Soldier.   This  is  that  old  seditious  heretic. 

2d  Soldier.    And  here  the  young  spawn  of  re- 
bellion : 
My  orders  ar'n't  to  spare  him.  [Stabs  Piers. 

Come,  you  old  stirrer-up  of  insurrection. 
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You  bell-wether  of  tlie  mob  —  you  ar'n't  to  die 
So  easily.  [^Leading  him  off. 

[Mobjly  across  the  stage  —  the  troops  pursue  them 
—  tumult  increases  —  loud  cries  and  shouts. 

Scene    II.       Westminster  Hall. 

King,  Walworth,  Philpot,  Sir  John 
Tresilian,  &c. 

Walworth.   My  liege,    'twas    wisely  ordered  to 
destroy 
The  dunghill  rabble,  but  take  prisoner 
Tliat  old  seditious  priest ;  his  strange,  wild  notions 
or  this  equality,  when  well  exposed. 
Will  create  ridicule,  and  shame  the  people 
Of  their  late  tumults. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  there's  nothing  like 

A  fair,  free,  open  trial,  where  the  King 
Can  choose  his  jury  and  appoint  his  judges. 

King.   Walworth,  I  must  thank  you  for  my  de- 
liverance, 
'Twas  a  bold  deed  to  stab  him  in  the  parley. 
Kneel    down,   and    rise   a  knight.   Sir    William 
Walworth. 

Enter  Messenger. 
Messenger.    I  left  them  hotly  at  it.     Smithfield 
smoked 
With  the  rebels'  blood  !  your  troops  fought  loyally ; 
Tliere's  not  a  man  of  them  will  lend  an  ear 
To  pity. 

Walworth.    Is  John  Ball  secured  .' 

Messenger.  They  have  seized  him. 

Enter  Guards,  with  John  Ball. 

Isi   Guard.    We've  brought  the  old  villain. 

2d  Guard.  An  old  mischief-maker  — 

Why,  there's  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mob  are  killed. 
All  through  his  preaching. 

■Sir  John  Tr.    Prisoner,  are  you  the   arch-rebel 
John  Ball .' 

John  Ball.    I  am  John  Ball ;  but  1  am  not  a  rebel. 
Take  ye  the  name,  who,  arrogant  in  strength. 
Rebel  against  the  people's  sovereignty.       [ring  up 

Sir  John  Tr.   John  Ball,  you  are  accused  of  stir- 
The  poor  deluded  people  to  rebellion ; 
Not  having  the  fear  of  God  and  of  the  King 
Before  your  eyes ;  of  preaching  up  strange  notions, 
Heretical  and  treasonous ;  such  as  saying 
That  kings  have  not  a  right  from  Heaven  to  govern; 
That  all  mankind  are  equal ;  and  that  rank 
And  the  distinctions  of  society, 
Ay,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
Are  evil  and  oppressive  :  plead  you  guilty 
To  this  most  heavy  charge  .•' 

John  Ball.  If  it  be  guilt 

To  preach  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  strange 

notions, 
That  all  mankind  as  brethren  must  be  equal ; 
That  privileged  orders  of  society 
Are  evil  and  oppressive  ;  that  the  right 
Of  property  is  a  juggle  to  deceive 
The  poor  whom  you  oppress  —  I  plead  me  guilty. 

Sir  John  Tr.  It  is  against  the  custom  of  this  court 
That  the  prisoner  should  plead  guilty. 


Jolm  Ball.  Why  then  put  you 

The  needless  question  ?     Sir  Judge,  let  me  save 
The  vain  and  empty  insult  of  a  trial. 
What  I  have  done,  that  I  dare  jusliiy. 

Sir  John  Tr.  Did  you  not  tell  the  mob  they  were 
oppress'd. 
And  preach  upon  the  equality  of  man. 
With  evil  intent  thereby  to  stir  them  uo 
To  tumult  and  rebellion.'' 

John  Ball.  That  1  told  them 

That  all  mankind  are  equal,  is  most  true  : 
Ye  came  as  helpless  infants  to  the  world ; 
Ye  feel  alike  the  infirmities  of  nature  ; 
And  at  last  moulder  into  common  clay.  [earth 

Why  then  these  vain  distinctions.'  —  bears  not  the 
Food  in  abundance  .'  — must  your  granaries 
O'erflow  with  plenty,  while  tlie  poor  man  starves  ? 
Sir  Judge,  why  sit  you  there,  clad  in  yoiu  furs.' 
Why  are  your  cellars  stored  with  choicest  wines. 
Your  larders  hung  with  dainties,  while  your  vassal, 
As  virtuous,  and  as  able  too  by  nature, 
Though  by  your  selfish  tyranny  deprived 
Of  mind's  improvement,  shivers  in  his  rags. 
And  starves  amid  the  plenty  he  creates  ? 
I  have  said  this  is  wrong,  and  I  repeat  it  — 
And  there  will  be  a  time  when  this  great  truth 
Shall  be  confess'd  —  be  felt  by  all  mankind. 
The  electric  truth  shall  run  from  man  to  man. 
And  the  blood-cemented  pyramid  of  greatness 
Shall  fall  before  the  flash. 

Sir  John  Tr.  Audacious  rebel ! 

How  darest  thou  insult  this  sacred  court. 
Blaspheming  all  the  dignities  of  rank.' 
How  could  the  Government  be  carried  on 
Without  the  sacred  orders  of  the  King 
And  the  nobility  .' 

John  Ball.  Tell  me.  Sir  Judge, 

What  does  the  Government  avail  the  peasant? 
Would  not  he  plough  his  field,  and  sow  the  corn, 
Ay,  and  in  peace  enjoy  the  harvest  too  .' 
Would  not  the  sun  shine  and  the  dews  descend. 
Though  neither  King  nor  Parliament  existed.' 
Do  your  court  politics  ought  matter  him  .' 
Would  he  be  warring  even  unto  death 
With  his  French  neighbors.'  Charles  and  Richard 

contend, 
The  people  fight  and  suffer:  — think  ye.  Sirs, 
If  neither  country  had  been  cursed  witli  a  chief. 
The  peasants  would  have  quarrell'd .' 

King.  This  is  treason 

The  patience  of  the  court  has  been  insulted  — 
Condemn  the  foul-mouth'd,  contumacious  rebel. 

Sir  John  Tr.  John  Ball,  whereas  you  are  accused 
before  us, 
Of  stirring  up  the  people  to  rebellion. 
And    preaching  to  them   strange    and   dangerous 

doctrines ; 
And  whereas  your  behavior  to  the  court 
Has  been  most  insolent  and  contumacious ; 
Insulting  Majesty  —  and  since  you  have  pleaded 
Guilty  to  all  these  charges  ;  I  condemn  you 
To  death :  you  shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck, 
But  not  till  you  are  dead  — your  bowels  open'd  — 
Your  heart  torn  out,  and  burnt  before  your  face  — 
Y  our  traitorous  head  be  severed  from  your  body  — 
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Your  body  quartered,  and  exposed  upon 

The  city  gates  —  a  terrible  example  — 

And  the  Lord  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul. 

John  Ball.    Why,  be  it  so.     I  can  smile  at  your 
vengeance, 
For  1  am  arm'd  with  rectitude  of  soul. 
The  truth,  whicli  all  my  life  1  have  divulged, 
And  am  now  doom'd  in  torments  to  expire  for, 
Shall  still  survive.     The  destined  hour  must  come, 
Wlien  it  shall  blaze  with  sun-surpassing  splendor, 
And  the  dark  mists  of  prejudice  and  falsehood 
Fade  in  its  strong  effulgence.     Flattery's  incense 
No  more  shall  shadow  round  the  gore-dyed  throne  ; 
That  altar  of  oppression,  fed  with  rites 
More  savage  than  the  priests  of  Moloch  taught. 
Shall  be  consumed  amid  the  fire  of  Justice; 
The  rays  of  truth  shall  emanate  around. 
And  the  whole  world  be  lighted. 

King.  Drag  him  hence  ; 

Away  with  him  to  death ;  order  the  troops 
Now  to  give  quarter,  and  make  prisoners  — 
Let  the  blood-reeking  sword  of  war  be  sheathed, 
That  the  law  may  take  vengeance  on  the  rebels. 
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SONNET  I. 


Hold  your  mad  hands  !  forever  on  your  plain 
Must  the  gorged  vulture  clog  his  beak  with  blood  ? 
Forever  must  your  Niger's  tainted  flood 
Roll  to  the  ravenous  shark  iiis  banquet  slain  ? 
Hold  your  mad  hands !    and    learn  at  length   to 

know, 
And  turn  your  vengeance  on  the  common  foe, 
Yon  treacherous  vessel  and  her  godless  crew  ! 
Let  never  traders  with  false  pretext  fair 
Set  on  your  shores  again  their  wicked  feet : 
With  interdict  and  indignation  meet 
Repel  them,  and  with  fire  and  sword  pursue ! 
Avarice,  the  white,  cadaverous  fiend,  is  there, 
Who  spreads  his  toils  accursed  wide  and  far. 
And  for  his  purveyor  calls  the  demon  War. 


SONNET  H. 


Why  dost  thou  beat  thy  breast  and  rend  thine  hair. 
And  to  the  deaf  sea  pour  thy  frantic  cries? 
Before  the  gale  the  laden  vessel  flies ; 
The  Heavens  all-favoring  smile,  the  breeze  is  fair ; 
Hark  to  the  clamors  of  the  exulting  crew  ! 
Hark,  how  their  cannon  mock  the  patient  skies ! 
Why  dost  thou  shriek,  and  strain  thy  red-swollen 

eyes, 
As  the  white  sail  is  lessening  from  tiiy  view  ? 
Go,  pine  in  want,  and  anguish,  and  despair ; 


There  is  no  mercy  found  in  human-kind ! 
Go,  Widow,  to  thy  grave,  and  rest  thee  there  1 
But  may  the  God  of  Justice  bid  the  wind 
Whelm  that  curst  bark  beneath  the  mountain  wave, 
And  bless  with  liberty  and  death  the  Slave  ! 


SONNET  III. 


On,  he  is  worn  with  toil !  the  big  drops  run 
Down  his  dark  cheek;  hold— hold  thy  merciless 

hand. 
Pale  tyrant  1  for  beneath  thy  hard  command 
O'erwearied  nature  sinks.     The  scorching  sun. 
As  pitiless  as  proud  Prosperity, 
Darts  on  him  his  full  beams ;  gasping  he  lies 
Arraigning  with  his  looks  the  patient  skies. 
While  that  inhuman  driver  lifts  on  high 
The  mangling  scourge.     O  ye  who  at  your  ease 
Sip  the  blood-sweeten'd   beverage,  thoughts  like 

these 
Haply  ye  scorn :  I  thank  thee,  gracious  God, 
That  I  do  feel  upon  my  cheek  the  glow 
Of  indignation,  when  beneath  the  rod 
A  sable  brother  writhes  in  silent  woe. 


SONNET    IV. 


'Tis  night;  the  unrelenting  owners  sleep 

As  undisturb'd  as  Justice ;  but  no  more 

The  o'erwearied  slave,  as  on  his  native  shore. 

Rests  on  his  reedy  couch  :  he  wakes  to  weep. 

Though  through  the  toil  and  anguish  of  the  day 

No  tear  escaped  him,  not  one  suff'ering  groan 

Beneath  the  twisted  thong,  he  weeps  alone 

In  bitterness ;  thinking  that  far  away 

While  happy  Negroes  join  the  midnight  song. 

And  merriment  resounds  on  Niger's  shore. 

She  whom  he  loves,  far  from  the  cheerful  tliromr 

Stands  sad,  and  gazes  from  her  lowly  door 

With  dim-grown  eye,  silent  and  woe-begone. 

And  weeps  for  him  who  will  return  no  more. 


SONNET   V. 


Did  then  the  Negro  rear  at  last  the  sword 

Of  vengeance  .'     Did  he  plunge  its  thirsty  blade 

In  the  hard  heart  of  his  inhuman  lord  .•* 

Oh,  who  shall  blame  him  .'  in  the  midnight  shade 

There  came  on  him  the  intolerable  thought 

Of  every  past  delight;  his  native  grove. 

Friendship's  best  joys,  and  liberty  and  love, 

Forever  lost.     Such  recollections  wrought 

His  brain  to  madness.      Wherefore  should  he  live 

Longer  with  abject  patience  to  endure 

His  wrongs  and  wretchedness,  when  hope  can  give 

No  consolation,  time  can  bring  no  cure  .'' 

But  justice  for  himself  he  yet  could  take. 

And  life  is  then  well  given  for  vengeance'  sake. 
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Ill 


SONNET  VI. 

High  in  tlie  air  exposed  the  slave  is  hung, 
To  all  the  birds  of  heaven,  their  living  food '. 
He  groans  not,  though  awaked  by  thai?  fierce  sun 
New  torturers  live  to  drink  their  parent  blood  : 
He  groans  not,  though  the  gorging  vulture  tear 
The  quivering  fibre.     Hither  look,  O  ye 
Who  tore  this  man  from  peace  and  liberty  ! 
Look  hither,  ye  who  weigia  with  politic  care 
The  gain  against  the  guilt !     Beyond  the  grave 
There  is  another  world !  —  bear  ye  in  mind. 
Ere  your  decree  proclaims  to  all  mankind 
The  gain  is  worth  the  guilt,  that  there  the  Slave, 
Before  the  Eternal,  "  thunder-tongued  shall  plead 
Against  the  deep  damnation  of  your  deed." 

Bristol,  179-1. 


TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  AFRICA. 

O  THOU,  who  from  the  mountain's  height 

RoUest  thy  clouds  with  all  their  weight 

Of  waters  to  old  Nile's  majestic  tide  ; 

Or  o'er  the  dark,  sepulchral  plain 

Recallest  Carthage  in  her  ancient  pride, 

The  mistress  of  the  Main  ; 

Hear,  Genius,  hear  thy  children's  cry ! 

Not  always  shouldst  thou  love  to  brood 

Stern  o'er  tlie  desert  solitude 

Where  seas  of  sand  heave  their  hot  surges  high ; 

Nor,  Genius,  should  the  midnight  song 

Detain  thee  in  some  milder  mood 

The  palmy  plains  among. 

Where  Gambia  to  the  torches'  light 

Flows  radiant  through  the  awaken'd  night. 

Ah,  linger  not  to  hear  the  song ! 
Genius,  avenge  thy  children's  wrong ! 
The  demon  Avarice  on  your  shore 
Brings  all  the  horrors  of  his  train; 
And  hark  !  where  from  the  field  of  gore 
Howls  the  hyena  o'er  the  slain  ! 
Lo !  where  the  flaming  village  fires  the  skies, 
Avenging  Power,  awake  1  arise  ! 

Arise,  thy  children's  wrongs  redress  ' 
Heed  the  mother's  wrelchedTiess, 
When  in  the  hot,  infectious  air 
O'er  her  sick  babe  she  bows  opprest, — 
Hear  her  when  the  Traders  tear 
The  suffering  infant  from  her  breast ! 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  he  shall  rest ! 
Hear  thou  the  wretched  mother's  cries. 
Avenging  Power !  awake  !  arise ! 

By  the  rank,  infected  air 
That  taints  those  cabins  of  despair; 
By  the  scourges  blacken'd  o'er, 
.\nd  stiff  and  hard  with  human  gore 
By  every  groan  of  deep  distress. 
By  every  curse  of  wretchedness ; 
The  vices  and  the  crimes  that  flow 
From  the  hopelessness  of  woe  ; 
By  every  drop  of  blood  bespilt. 


By  Afric's  wrongs  and  Europe's  guilt. 
Awake  !  arise  !  avenge ! 

[plains 
And  thou  hast  heard  !  and  o'er  their  blood-fed 
Sent  thine  avenging  hurricanes, 
And  bade  thy  storms  with  whirlwind  roar 
Dash  their  proud  navies  on  the  shore  ; 
And  where  their  armies  claim  d  the  fight 
Wither'd  the  warrior's  might ; 
And  o'er  the  unholy  host,  with  baneful  breath, 
There, Genius,  thou  hast  breathed  the  gales  of  Death. 

Brislot,  n<J5. 


THE   SAILOR, 


WHO    HAD    SERVED    IN    THE    SLAVE    TRADE. 


In  September,  1798,  a  Dissenting  Minister  of  Bristol  discov- 
ered a  sailor  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  that  City,  groaning  and 
praying  in  a  cow-house.  The  circumstance  which  occa- 
sioned liis  agony  of  mind  is  detailed  in  the  anne.xed  ballad, 
without  the  slightest  addition  or  alteration.  By  presenting 
it  as  a  Poem,  the  story  is  made  more  public  j  and  such  stories 
ought  to  be  made  as  public  as  possible. 


It  was  a  Christian  minister. 

Who,  in  the  month  of  flowers, 
Walk'd  forth  at  eve  amid  the  fields 

Near  Bristol's  ancient  towers,  — 

When,  from  a  lonely  out-house  breathed. 

He  heard  a  voice  of  woe, 
And  groans  which  less  might  seem  from  pain, 

Than  wretchedness,  to  flow. 

Heart-rending  groans  they  were,  with  words 

Of  bitterest  despair ; 
Yet  with  the  holy  name  of  Christ 

Pronounced  in  broken  prayer. 

The  Christian  Minister  went  in ; 

A  Sailor  there  he  sees. 
Whose  hands  were  lifted  up  to  Heaven, 

And  he  was  on  his  knees. 

Nor  did  the  Sailor,  so  intent, 

His  entering  footsteps  heed. 
But  now  "  Our  Father  "  said,  and  now 

His  half-forgotten  creed  ;  — 

And  often  on  our  Savior  call'd 

With  many  a  bitter  groan. 
But  in  such  anguish  as  may  spring 

From  deepest  guilt  alone. 

The  miserable  man  was  ask'd 

Why  he  was  kneeling  there, 
And  what  had  been  the  crime  that  caused 

The  anguish  of  his  prayer. 

"  I  have  done  a  cursed  thing  !  "  he  cried ; 

"  It  haunts  me  night  and  day ; 
And  I  have  sought  this  lonely  place 

Here  undisturb'd  to  pray. 
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Aboard  1  have  no  place  for  prayer, 

So  1  came  here  alone, 
Tliat  I  might  freely  kneel  and  pray, 

And  call  on  Christ,  and  groan. 

If  to  the  main-mast  head  I  go, 

Tlie  Wicked  One  is  there ; 
From  place  to  place,  from  rope  to  rope, 

He  follows  every  where. 

I  shut  my  eyes  —  it  matters  not  — 

Still,  still  the  same  I  see, — 
And  when  1  lie  me  down  at  night, 

'Tis  always  day  with  me  ! 

He  follows,  follows  every  where. 
And  every  place  is  Hell  ! 

0  God  —  and  1  must  go  with  Him 
In  endless  fire  to  dwell  ? 

He  follows,  follows  every  where  ; 

He's  still  ahove  — below  I 
Oh,  tell  me  where  to  fly  from  him ! 

Oh,  tell  me  where  to  go  '.  " 

"  But  tell  thou,"  quoth  the  stranger  then, 
'•  What  this  thy  crime  hath  been  ; 

So  haply  I  may  comfort  give 
To  one  who  grieves  for  sin." 

"  Oh  cursed,  cursed  is  the  deed !  " 

Tlie  wretched  man  replies; 
"  And  night,  and  day,  and  every  where, 

'Tis  still  before  my  eyes. 

1  sail'd  on  board  a  Guinea-man, 

And  to  the  slave-coast  went ;  — 
Would  that  the  sea  had  swallow'd  me 
When  1  was  innocent ! 

And  we  took  in  our  cargo  there. 

Three  hundred  negro  slaves. 
And  we  sail'd  homeward  merrily 

Over  the  ocean-waves. 

But  some  were  sulky  of  the  slaves. 
And  would  not  touch  their  meat. 

So  tlierefore  we  were  forced  by  threats 
And  blows  to  make  them  eat. 

One  woman,  sulkier  than  the  rest, 

Would  still  refuse  her  food,  — 
O  Jesus  God  !  1  hear  her  cries  ! 

1  see  her  in  her  blood ! 

The  Captain  made  me  tie  her  up, 

And  flog  while  he  stood  by ; 
And  then  he  cursed  me  if  I  stayed 

My  hand  to  hear  her  cry. 

She  shriek'd,  she  groan'd,  —  I  could  not  spare, 

For  the  Captain  he  stood  by;  — 
Dear  God  !  that  I  might  rest  one  night 

From  that  poor  creature's  cry  ! 

What  woman's  child  a  sight  like  that 

(^ould  bear  to  look  upon  ! 
.\nd  still  the  Captain  would  not  spare  — 

■iut  made  me  still  flog  on. 


She  could  not  be  more  glad  than  1, 

When  she  was  taken  down  : 
A  blessed  minute  !  —  'twas  the  last 

That  I  have  ever  known 

1  did  not  close  my  eyes  all  night. 

Thinking  what  I  had  done ; 
I  heard  her  groans,  and  they  grew  faint 

Towards  the  rising  sun. 

She  groan'd  and  moan'd,  but  her  voice  grew 

Fainter  at  morning  tide ; 
Fainter  and  fainter  still  it  came. 

Until  at  noon  she  died. 

They  flung  her  overboard ;  —  poor  wT:etch, 

She  rested  from  her  pain, — 
But  when  — O  Christ!  O  blessed  God!  — 

Shall  I  have  rest  again  ? 

1  saw  the  sea  close  over  her ; 

Yet  she  is  still  in  sight; 
I  see  her  twisting  every  where ; 

I  hear  her  day  and  night. 

Go  where  1  will,  do  what  I  can. 

The  Wicked  One  I  see  : 
Dear  Christ,  have  mercy  on  my  soul ! 

O  God,  deliver  me  ! 

Oh,  give  me  comfort,  if  you  can ! 

Oh,  tell  me  where  to  fly ! 
Oh,  tell  me  if  there  can  be  hope 

For  one  so  lost  as  1 !  " 

What  said  the  Minister  of  Christ? 

He  bade  him  trust  in  Heaven, 
And  call  on  Him  for  whose  dear  sake 

All  sins  shall  be  forgiven. 

He  told  him  of  that  precious  blood 

Which  should  his  guilt  eiface  ; 
Told  him  that  none  are  lost,  but  they 

Who  turn  from  proffer'd  grace. 

He  bade  him  pray,  and  knelt  with  hun, 
And  join'd  him  in  his  prayers : 

And  some  who  read  the  dreadful  tale 
Perhaps  will  aid  with  theirs. 

Weslbm-y,  1798. 


VERSES 


SPOKEN    !>'    THE    THEATRE    AT    OXFORD,    UPON    THE 
INSTALLATION    OF    LORD    GRENVILLE. 


Grenville,   few  years   have   had    their  course, 

since  last 
Exulting  Oxford  view'd  a  spectacle 
Like   this   day's    pomp;    and   yet   to   those    who 

throng'd 
These  walls,  which  echo'd  then  with  Portland's 

praise,  [spring 

What  change   hath   intervened !     The  bloom  of 
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Is  fled  from  many  a  cheek,  wliere  roseate  joy 

And  beauty  blooni'd ;  tlie  inexorable  Grave 

Hath  claim'd  its  portion;  and  tlie  band  of  youths, 

Who  then,  collected  here  as  in  a  port. 

From  whence  to  launch  on  life's  adventurous  sea. 

Stood  on  the  beach,  ere  this  have  found  tlieir  lots 

Of  good  or  evil.     Thus  the  lapse  of  years. 

Evolving  all  things  in  its  quiet  course, 

Hath  wrought  for  them ;  and  though  those  years 

have  seen 
fearful  vicissitudes,  of  wilder  change 
Than  history  yet  had  learnt,  or  old  romance 
In  wildest  mood  imagined,  yet  these  too. 
Portentous  as  they  seem,  not  less  have  risen, 
Each  of  its  natural  cause  the  sure  effect. 
All  righteously  ordain'd.    Lo  !  kingdoms  wreck'd. 
Thrones  overturn'd,  built  up,  then  swept  away 
Like  fabrics  in  the  summer  clouds,  dispersed 
By  the  same  breath  that  Iteap'd  them;  rightful 

kings. 
Who,  from  a  line  of  long-drawn  ancestry, 
Held  the  transmitted  sceptre,  to  the  axe 
Bowing  the  anointed  head ;  or  dragg'd  away 
To  eat  the  bread  of  bondage ;  or  escaped 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Britannia's  shield. 
There  only  safe.     Such  fate  have  vicious  courts. 
Statesmen  corrupt,  and  fear-struck  policy. 
Upon  themselves  drawn  down  ;  till  Europe,  bound 
In  iron  chains,  lies  bleeding  in  the  dust. 
Beneath  the  feet  of  upstart  tyranny  : 
Only  the  heroic  Spaniard,  he  alone 
Yet  unsubdued  in  these  degenerate  days. 
With  desperate  virtue,  such  as  in  old  time 
Hallow'd  Saguntum  and  Nuniantia's  name. 
Stands  up  against  the  oppressor  undismay'd. 
So  may  the  Almighty  bless  the  noble  race. 
And  crown  with  happy  end  their  holiest  cause  ' 

Deem  not  these  dread  events  the  monstrous  birth 
Of  chance  !    And  thou,  O  England,  who  dost  ride 
Serene  amid  the  waters  of  the  flood. 
Preserving,  even  like  the  Ark  of  old. 
Amid  the  general  wreck,  thy  purer  faith. 
Domestic  loves,  and  ancient  liberty. 
Look  to  thyself,  O  England  I  for  be  sure. 
Even  to  the  measure  of  thine  own  desert, 
The  cup  of  retribution  to  thy  lips 
Shall  soon  or  late  be  dealt!  —  a  thought  that  well 
Might  fill  the  stoutest  heart  of  all  thy  sons 
With  awful  apprehension.     Therefore,  they 
Who  fear  the  Eternal's  justice,  bless  thy  name, 
Grenville,  because  the  wrongs  of  Africa 
Cry  out  no  more  to  draw  a  curse  from  Heaven 
On  England  !  —  for  if  still  tlie  trooping  sharks 
Track  by  the  scent  of  death  the  accursed  ship 
Freighted  with  human  anguish,  in  her  wake 
Pursue  the  chase,  crowd  round  her  keel,  and  dart 
Toward  the  sound  contending,  when  they  hear 
The  frequent  carcass,  from  her  guilty  deck. 
Dash  in  the  opening  deep,  no  longer  now 
The  guilt  shall  rest  on  England ;  but  if  yet 
There  be  among  her  children,  hard  of  heart 
And  sear'd  of  conscience,  men  who  set  at  nought 
Her  laws  and  God's  own  word,  upon  themselves 
Their  sin  be  visited!  —  the  red-cross  flag, 
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Redeera'd  from  stain  so  foul,  no  longer  now 
Covereth  the  abomination. 

This  thy  praise, 
O  Grenville,  and  while  ages  roll  away 
This  shall  be  thy  remembrance.     Yea,  when  all 
For  which  the  tyrant  of  these  abject  times 
Hath  given  his  honorable  name  on  earth. 
His  nights  of  innocent  sleep,  his  hopes  of  heaven 
When  all  his  triumphs  and  his  deeds  of  blood. 
The  fretful  changes  of  his  feverish  pride. 
His  midnight  murders  and  perfidious  plots. 
Are  but  a  tale  of  years  so  long  gone  bj', 
That  they  who  read  distrust  the  hideous  truth, 
Willing  to  let  a  charitable  doubt 
Abate  their  horror ;  Grenville,  even  then 
Thy  memory  will  be  fresh  among  mankind ; 
Afric  with  all  her  tongues  will  speak  of  thee. 
With  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  he  whom  Heaven, 
To  be  the  apostle  of  this  holy  work, 
Raised  up  and  strengthen'd,  and  upheld  through 

all 
His  arduous  toil.    To  end  the  glorious  task. 
That  blessed,  that  redeeming  deed  was  thine  ; 
Be  it  thy  pride  in  life,  thy  thought  in  death. 
Thy  praise  beyond  the  tomb.  The  statesman's  fame 
Will  fade,  the  conqueror's  laurel  crown  grow  sear; 
Fame's  loudest  trump  upon  the  ear  of  Time 
Leaves  but  a  dying  echo ;  they  alone 
Are  held  in  everlasting  memory. 
Whose  deeds  partake  of  heaven.  Long  ages  hence 
Nations  unborn,  in  cities  that  shall  rise 
.\long  the  palmy  coast,  will  bless  thy  name ; 
And  Senegal  and  secret  Niger's  shore, 
And  Calabar,  no  longer  startled  then 
With  sounds  of  murder,  will,  like  Isis  now, 
Ring  with  the  songs  that  tell  of  Grenville's  praise 

Keswick,  1810. 
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Where  a  sight  shall  shuddering  sorrow  6nd, 
Sad  as  the  ruins  of  the  human  mind Bowles. 


ELINOR. 


Time,  Morning.    Scene,  The  Shore. 
Once  more  to  daily  toil,  once  more  to  wear 
The  livery  of  shame,  once  more  to  search 
With  miserable  task  this  savage  shore ! 
O  thou,  who  mountest  so  triumphantly 
In  yonder  Heaven,  beginning  thy  career 
Of  glory,  O  thou  blessed  Sun  !  thy  beams 
Fall  on  me  with  the  same  benignant  light 
Here,  at  the  farthest  limits  of  the  world, 
And  blasted  as  I  am  with  infamy, 
As  when  in  better  years  poor  Elinor 
Gazed  on  thy  glad  uprise  with  eye  undimm'd 
By  guilt  and  sorrow,  and  the  opening  mom 
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Woke  her  from  quiet  sleep  to  days  of  peace. 
In  other  occupation  then  I  trod 
The  beach  at  eve ;  and  then,  when  I  beheld 
The  billows  as  they  roU'd  before  the  storm 
Burst  on  the  rock  and  rage,  my  timid  soul 
Shrunk  at  the  perils  of  the  boundless  deep, 
And  heaved  a  sigh  for  suffering  mariners  ;  — 
Ah  !  little  thinking  I  myself  was  doom'd 
To  tempt  the  perils  of  the  boundless  deep, 
An  outcast,  unbeloved  and  unbewail'd. 

Still  wilt  thou  haunt  me.  Memory  !  still  present 
The  fields  of  England  to  my  exiled  eyes. 
The  joys  which  once  were  mine.     Even  now  I  see 
The  lowly,  lovely  dwelling;  even  now 
Behold  the  woodbine  clasping  its  white  walls, 
Where  fearlessly  tlie  red-breasts  chirp'd  around 
To  ask  their  morning  meal :  and  where  at  eve 
I  loved  to  sit  and  watch  the  rook  sail  by. 
And  hear  his  hollow  tone,  what  time  he  sought 
The  church-yard  elm,  that  with  its  ancient  boughs 
Full-foliaged,  half-conceal'd  the  house  of  God  ; 
That  holy  house,  where  I  so  oft  have  heard 
My  father's  voice  explain  the  wondrous  works 
Of  Heaven  to  sinful  man.     Ah  I  little  dcem'd 
His  virtuous  bosom,  that  his  shameless  child 
So  soon  should  spurn  the  lesson,  —  sink,  tiie  slave 
Of  Vice  and  Infamy, — the  hireling  prey 
Of  brutal  appetite  ;  —  at  length  worn  out 
With  famine,  and  the  avenging  scourge  of  guilt. 
Should  share  dishonesty,  — yet  dread  to  die  ! 

Welcome,  ye  savage  lands,  ye  barbarous  climes, 
Where  angry  England  sends  iier  outcast  sons ; 
I  hail  your  joyless  shores  !     My  weary  bark. 
Long  tempest-tost  on  Life's  inclement  sea. 
Here  hails  her  haven ;  welcomes  tlie  drear  scene. 
The  marshy  plain,  the  brier-entangled  wood, 
And  all  the  perils  of  a  world  unknown. 
For  Elinor  has  nothing  new  to  fear 
From  cruel  Fortune;  all  her  rankling  shafts 
Barb'd  with  disgrace,  and  venom'd  with  disease. 
Have  pierced  my  bosom,  and  the  dart  of  death 
Has  lost  its  terrors  to  a  wretch  like  me. 

Welcome,  ye  marshy  heaths,  ye  pathless  woods. 
Where  the  rude  native  rests  his  wearied  frame 
Beneath  the  sheltering  shade ;   where,  when  the 

storm 
Benumbs  his  naked  limbs,  he  flics  to  seek 
The  dripping  shelter.     Welcome,  ye  wild  plains 
Unbroken  by  the  plough,  undelved  by  hand 
Of  patient  rustic  ;  where  for  lowing  herds. 
And  for  tlie  music  of  tlie  bleating  flocks. 
Alone  is  heard  tlie  kangaroo's  sad  note 
Deepening  in  distance.     Welcome,  wilderness. 
Nature's  domain  !  for  here,  as  yet  unknown 
The  comforts  and  tlie  crimes  of  polish'd  life. 
Nature  benignly  gives  to  all  enough. 
Denies  to  all  a  superfluity. 
What  though  the  garb  of  infamy  I  wear, 
Though  day  by  day  along  the  echoing  beach 
I  gather  wave-worn  shells;  yet  day  by  day 
I  earn  in  honesty  my  frugal  food. 
And  lay  me  down  at  night  to  calm  repose ; 


No  more  condemned,  the  mercenary  tool 

Of  brutal  lust,  while  heaves  the  indignant  heart 

Abhorrent,  and  self-loathed,  to  fold  my  arms 

Round  the  rank  felon,  and  for  daily  bread 

To  hug  contagion  to  my  poison'd  breast ! 

On  these  wild  shores  the  saving  hand  of  Grace 

Will  probe  my  secret  soul,  and  cleanse  its  wounds 

And  fit  the  faithful  penitent  for  Heaven. 

Oxford.  1794. 
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HUMPHREY    AND    WILLIAM. 
Time,  J^oon. 

HUMPHREY. 

See'st  thou  not,  William,  that  the  scorching  sun 
By  this  time  half  his  daily  race  hath  run  ? 
The  savage  thrusts  his  light  canoe  to  shore, 
And  hurries  homeward  with  his  fishy  store. 
Suppose  we  leave  awhile  this  stubborn  soil, 
To  eat  our  dinner  and  to  rest  from  toil. 

WILLIAM. 

Agreed.     Yon  tree,  whose  purple  gum  bestows 
A  ready  medicine  for  the  sick  man's  woes, 
Forms  with  its  shadowy  boughs  a  cool  retreat 
To  shield  us  from  the  noontide's  sultry  heat. 
.'\h,  Humphrey  !   now  upon  old  England's  shore 
The  w'eary  laborer's  morning  work  is  o'er. 
The  woodman  there  rests  from  his  measured  stroke. 
Flings  down  his  axe,  and  sits  beneath  the  oak ; 
Savor'd  with  hunger  there  he  eats  his  food. 
There  drinks  the  cooling  streamlet  of  the  wood. 
To  us  no  cooling  streamlet  winds  its  way. 
No  joys  domestic  crown  for  us  the  day  ; 
The  felon's  name,  the  outcast's  garb  we  wear, 
Toil  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night  despair. 

HUMPHREY. 

Aye,  William  !  laboring  up  the  furrow'd  ground, 
I  used  to  love  the  village  clock's  old  sound, 
Rejoice  to  hear  my  morning  toil  was  done, 
And  trudge  it  homeward  when  the  clock  went  one. 
'Twas  ere  I  tiirn'd  a  soldier  and  a  sinner ! 
Pshaw  !  curse  this  whining  —  let  us  fall  to  dinner. 


I  too  have  loved  this  hour,  nor  yet  forgot 
Tlie  household  comforts  of  my  little  cot ; 
For  at  this  hour  my  wife  with  watcliful  care 
Was  wont  her  humble  dainties  to  prepare; 
The  keenest  sauce  by  hunger  was  supplied. 
And  my  poor  children  prattled  at  my  side. 
Methinks  I  see  the  old  oak  table  spread,      [bread  • 
The    clean   white  trenclier,  and  tlie   good   brown 
The  cheese,  my  daily  fare,  which  Mary  made. 
For  Mary  knew  full  well  the  housewife's  trade  ; 
The  jug  of  cider,  —  cider  I  could  make  ;  — 
And  then  the  knives,  —  I  won  'em  at  the  wake. 
Another  has  them  now !     I  toiling  here 
Look  backward  like  a  child,  and  drop  a  tear. 
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HOMPHREy. 

I  love  a  dismal  story :  tell  me  thine  : 
Meantime,  good  Will,  I'll  listen  as  I  dine  : 
I  too,  my  friend,  can  tell  a  piteous  story 
When  I  turn'd  hero  how  I  purchased  glory. 


But,  Humphrey,  sure   thou  never  canst  have 
known 
""he  comforts  of  a  little  home  thine  own; 
A  home  so  snug,  so  cheerful  too,  as  mine ; 
'Twas  always  clean,  and  we  could  make  it  fine. 
For  there  King  Charles's  Golden  Rules  were  seen. 
And  there  —  God  bless  'em  both !  the  King  and 

Queen. 
The  pewter  plates,  our  garnish'd  chimney's  grace. 
So  bright,  that  in  them  you  might  see  your  face  ; 
And  over  all,  to  frighten  thieves,  was  hung. 
Well  clean'd,  although  but  seldom  used,  my  gun. 
Ah  !  that  danin'dgun  !  I  took  it  down  one  morn,  — 
A  desperate  deal  of  harm  they  did  my  corn ! 
Our  testy  Squire,  too,  loved  to  save  the  breed, 
So  covey  upon  covey  ate  my  seed. 
I  mark'd  the  mischievous  rogues,  and  took  my  aim ; 
I  fired,  they  fell,  and  —  up  the  keeper  came. 
That  cursed  morning  brought  on  my  undoing; 
I  went  to  prison,  and  my  farm  to  ruin. 
Poor  Mary !  for  her  grave  the  parish  paid ; 
No  tomb-stone  tells  where  her  remains  are  laid ! 
My  children  —  my  poor  boys  — 

HUMPHREY. 

Come  '.  —  grief  is  dry  — 
Vou  to  your  dinner ;  —  to  my  story  I. 
For  you,  my  friend,  who  happier  days  have  known, 
And  each  calm  comfort  of  a  home  your  own. 
This  is  bad  living:  I  have  spent  my  life 
In  hardest  toil  and  unavailing  strife, 
And  here,  (from  forest  ambush  safe  at  least,) 
To  me  this  scanty  pittance  seems  a  feast. 
I  was  a  plough-boy  once,  as  free  from  woes 
And  blithesome  as  the  lark  with  whom  I  rose. 
Each  evening  at  return  a  meal  I  found  ; 
And  though  my  bed  was  hard,  my  sleep  was  sound. 
One  Whitsuntide,  to  go  to  fair  I  drest. 
Like  a  great  bumpkin,  in  my  Sunday's  best ; 
A  primrose  posy  in  my  hat  I  stuck. 
And  to  the  revel  went  to  try  my  luck. 
From  show  to  show,  from  booth  to  booth  I  stray. 
See,  stare,  and  wonder  all  the  live-long  day. 
A  sergeant  to  the  fair  recruiting  came, 
Skill'd  in  man-catching,  to  beat  up  for  game  ; 
Our  booth  he  enter'd,  and  sat  down  by  me  ;  — 
Methinks  even  now  the  very  scene  I  see  ! 
The  canvass  roof,  the  hogshead's  running  store, 
The  old  blind  fiddler  seated  next  the  door. 
The  frothy  tankard  passing  to  and  fro, 
And  the  rude  rabble  round  the  puppet-show. 
The  sergeant  eyed  me  well ;  the  punch-bowl  comes. 
And  as   we   laugh'd   and  drank,   up   struck   the 

drums. 
And  now  he  gives  a  bumper  to  his  wench ; 
God   save   the   King !  and   then,  God   damn  the 

French  ! 


Then  tells  the  story  of  his  last  campaign. 
How  many  wounded  and  how  many  s  ain. 
Flags  flying,  cannons  roaring,  drums  a-beating, 
TheEnglisli  marching  on,  the  French  retreating  — 
"  Push  on  —  push  on,  my  lads  I  they  fly  before  ye ; 
March  on  to  riches,  happiness,  and  glory  ! '' 
At  first  I  wonder'd,  by  degrees  grew  bolder, 
Then  cried,  "  'Tis  a  fine  tiling  to  be  a  soldier !  " 
"Aye,  Humphrey!"  says  the  sergeant,  —  "that's 

your  name  .•' 
'Tis  a  fine  tiling  to  fight  tlie  Frencli  for  fame  ! 
March   to   tlie   field,  —  knock   out  a  Mounseer's 

brains, 
And  pick  the  scoundrel's  pocket  for  your  pains. 
Come,  Humphrey,  come  !  thou  art  a  lad  of  spirit; 
Rise  to  a  halbert,  as  I  did,  —  by  merit ! 
Wouldst  tliou  believe  it .''  even  I  was  once 
As  thou  art  now,  a  plough-boy  and  a  dunce  ; 
But  courage  raised  me  to  my  rank.     How  now, 

boy! 
Shall  Hero  Humphrey  still  be  Numps  the  plough- 
boy  ? 
A  proper-shaped  young  fellow  !  tall  and  straight ! 
Why,  tiiou  wert  made  for  glory  !  —  five  feet  eight ! 
The  road  to  riches  is  the  field  of  fight !  — 
Didst  ever  see  a  guinea  look  so  bright.'' 
Why,  regimentals,  Numps,  would  give  thee  grace ; 
A  hat  and  feather  would  become  that  face ; 
The  girls  would  crowd  around  thee  to  be  kiss'd !  — 
Dost  love  a  girl .'  "  —  "  Odd  Zounds  !  "     I  cried, 

"I'll  list!" 
So  pass'd  tlie  night ;  anon  the  morning  came, 
And  off" I  set  a  volunteer  for  fame. 
"  Back  shoulders,  turn  out  your  toes,  hold  up  your 

head. 
Stand  easy  !  "  —  so  I  did  —  till  almost  dead. 
O  how  I  long'd  to  tend  the  plough  again. 
Trudge  up  tlie  field,  and  whistle  o'er  the  plain. 
When  tired  and  sore,  amid  the  piteous  throng, 
Hungry,  and  cold,  and  wet,  I  linip'd  along. 
And  growing  fainter  as  I  pass'd,  and  colder, 
Cursed  that  ill  hour  when  I  becanre  a  soldier ! 
In  town  I  found  the  hours  more  gayly  pass, 
And  time  fled  swiftly  with  ray  girl  and  glass; 
The   girls    were   wondrous   kind   and    wondrous 

fair; 
They  soon  transferr'd  me  to  the  Doctor's  care ; 
The  Doctor  undertook  to  cure  the  evil. 
And  he  almost  transferr'd  me  to  the  Devil. 
'Twere  tedious  to  relate  the  dismal  story 
Of  fighting,  fasting,  wretchedness,  and  glory. 
At  last  discliarged,  to  England's  sliores  I  came. 
Paid  for  my  wounds  with  want  instead  of  fame  ; 
Found  my  fair  friends,  and  plunder'd  as  tliey  bade 

me  ; 
They  kiss'd  me,coax'd  me,robb'd  me,  andbetray'd 

me. 
Tried  and  condemn'd.  His  Majesty  transports  me ; 
And  here  in  peace,  I  thank  him,  he  supports  me. 
So  ends  my  dismal  and  heroic  story ; 
And  Humphrey  gets  more  good  from  guilt  than 
glory. 

Ox/orJ,  1791. 
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III. 

JOHN,   SAMUEL,    AND    RICHARD. 

Time,  Evening. 

JOHN. 

'Tis  acalm,  pleasant  evening ;  tlie  light  fades  away. 

And  the  sun  going  down  has  done  watch  for  the 
day. 

To  my  mind  we  live  wondrous  well  when  trans- 
ported ; 

It  is  but  to  work,  and  we  must  be  supported. 

Fill  the  can,  Dick  !    Success  here  to  Botany  Bay  ! 

RICHARD. 

Success,  if  you  will,  —  but  God  send  me  away  ! 


\ou  lubberly  landsmen  don't  know  when  you're 

well ! 
Hadst  thou  known  half  the  hardships  of  which  I 

can  tell ! 
The  sailor  has  no  place  of  safety  in  store ; 
From  the  tempest  at  sea,  to  the  press-gang  on  shore  I 
When  Roguery  rules  all  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
God  bethank'd,in  this  corner  I've  got  a  good  berth. 

SAMUEL. 

Talk   of  hardships !  wliat  these  are  the   sailor 

don't  know ; 
'Tis  the  soldier,  my  friend,  that's  acquainted  with 

woe; 
Long  journeys,  short  halting,  hard  work,  and  small 

pay, 

To  be  popt  at  like  pigeons  for  sixpence  a  day  !  — 
Thank  God  I'm  safe  quarter'd  at  Botany  Bay. 


Ah!  you  know  but  little  :  I'll  wager  a  pot 
1  have  suffer'd  more  evils  than  fell  to  your  lot. 
Come,  we'll  have  it  all  fairly  and  properly  tried, 
Tell  story  for  story,  and  Dick  shall  decide. 

SAMOEL. 

Done. 

JOHN. 

Done.     'Tis  a  wager,  and  1  shall  be  winner; 
Thou  wilt  go  without  grog,  Sam,  to-morrow  at 
dinner. 

SAMUEL. 

I  was  trapp'd  by  tile  Sergeant's  palavering  pre- 
tences. 
He  listed  me  when  I  was  out  of  my  senses ; 
So  I  took  leave  to-day  of  all  care  and  all  sorrow, 
And    was   drill'd   to    repentance   and   reason   to- 
morrow. 

JOHN. 

1  would  be  a  sailor,  and  plough  the  wide  ocean. 
But  was  soon  sick  and  sad  with  t!ie  billows'  com- 
motion ; 
So  the  boatswain  he  sent  me  aloft  on  tlie  mast. 
And  cursed  me,  and  lade   me  cry  there,  —  and 
holdfast! 


SAMUEL. 

After  marching  all  day,  faint  and  hungry  and 

sore,  [nwor, 

I  have  lain  down  at  night  on  the  swamps  of  the 

Unshelter'd  and  forced  by  fatigue  to  remain. 

All  chill'd  by  the  wind  and  benumb'd  by  the  rain. 

JOHN. 

1  have  rode  out  the  storm  when  the  biJlows  beat 

high. 
And  the  red  gleaming  lightnings  flash'd  through 

the  dark  sky ; 
When  the  tempest  of  night  the  black  sea  overcast, 
Wet  and  weary  I  labor'd,  yet  sung  to  the  blast. 


I  have  march'd,  trumpets  sounding,  drums  beat- 
ing, flags  flying, 

Where  tlie  music  of  war  drown'd  the  shrieks  of  the 
dying ; 

When  the  shots  whizz'd  around  me,  all  dangers 
defied ; 

Push'd  on  when  my  comrades  fell  dead  at  my  side ; 

Drove  tlie  foe  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  cannon  away, 

Fought,  conquer'd,  and  bled,  all  for  sixpence  a-day. 


And  I  too,  friend  Samuel,  have  heard  the  shots 

rattle  ! 
But  we  seamen  rejoice  in  the  play  of  the  battle  ; 
Though  the  chain  and  the  grape-shot  roll  splintering 

around, 
With  the  blood  of  our  messmates  though  slippery 

the  ground, 
The  fiercer  the  fight,  still  the  fiercer  we  grow  ; 
We  heed  not  our  loss,  so  we  conquer  the  foe  ; 
And  the  hard  battle  won,  if  the  prize  be  not  sunk, 
The  Captain  gets  rich,  and  the  Sailors  get  drunk. 


God  help  the  poor  soldier  when  backward  he  goes. 
In  disgraceful  retreat,  through  a  country  of  foes ! 
No  respite  from  danger  by  day  or  by  night. 
He  is  still  forced  to  fly,  still  o'crtaken  to  fight ; 
Every  step  that  he  takes  he  must  battle  his  way, 
He  must  force  his  hard  meal  from  tlie  peasant  away : 
No  rest,  and  no  hope,  from  all  succor  afar,  — 
God  forgive  the  poor  soldier  for  going  to  the  war ! 

JOHN. 

But  what  are  these  dangers  to  those  1  have  past. 
When  the  dark  billows  roar'd  to  the  roar  of  the 

blast; 
When  we  work'd  at  the  pumps,  worn  with  labor 

and  weak, 
And  with  dread  still  beheld  the  increase  of  the  .eak  .' 
Sometimes  as  we  rose  on  the  wave  could  our  sight. 
From  the  rocks  of  the  shore,  catch  the  light-house's 

light; 
In  vain  to  the  beach  to  assist  us  they  press  • 
We  fire  faster  and  faster  our  guns  of  distress  ; 
Still  with  rage   unabating  the    wind    and   waves 

roar ;  — 
How  tlie  giddy  \vreck  reels,  as  the  billows  burst  o'er' 
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Leap,  leap ;  for  she  yawns,  for  she  sinks  in  the  wave ! 
Call  on  God  to  preserve —  for  God  only  can  save ! 


There's  an  end  of  all  troubles,  however,  at  last ! 
And  when  I  in  the  wagon  of  wounded  was  cast, 
When    ray    wounds  with   the    chilly   night-wind 

smarted  sore, 
And  I  thouglit  of  the  friends  I  should  never  see 

more. 
No  hand  to  relieve,  scarce  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Sick  at  heart  1  have  envied  the  peace  of  the  dead. 
Left  to  rot  in  a  jail,  till  by  treaty  set  free, 
Old  England's  white  cliiFs  with  what  joy  did  I  see  ! 
I  had  gain'd  enough  glory,  some  wounds,  but  no 

good. 
And  was  turn'd  on  the  public  to  shift  how  I  could. 
When  I  tliink  what  I've  suffer'd,  and  where  I  am 

now, 
I  curse  him  who  snared  me  away  from  the  plough. 


When  I  was  discharged,  I  went  home  to  my  wife, 
There  in  comfort  to  spend  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 
My  wife  was  industrious ;  we  earn'd  what  we  spent. 
And  though  little  we  had,  were  with  little  content ; 
And  whenever  I  listen'd  and  heard  the  wind  roar, 
1  bless'd  God  for  my  little  snug  cabin  on  shore. 
At  midnight  they  seized  me,  they  dragg'd  me  away. 
They  wounded  rae  sore  when  I  would  not  obey. 
And  because  for  my  country  I'd  ventured  my  life, 
I  was  dragg'd  like  a  thief  from  my  home  and  my 

wife. 
Then  the  fair  wind  of  fortune  chopt  round  in  my  face. 
And  want  at  length  drove  me  to  guilt  and  disgrace. 
But  all's  for  the  best ;  —  on  the  world's  wide  sea  cast, 
1  am  haven'd  in  peace  in  this  corner  at  last. 

SAMUEL. 

Come,  Dick  !  we  have  done  —  and  for  judgment 
we  call. 

RICHARD. 

.And  in  faith  I  can  give  you  no  judgment  at  all, 
But  that  as  you're  now  settled,  and  safe  from  foul 

weather, 
You  drink  up  your  grog,  and  be  merry  together. 

Oxford,  1791. 


IV. 

FREDERIC. 

Time,  jXight.     Scene,  Tlie  Woods. 
Where  sliall  I  turn  me?  whither  shall  I  bend 
My  weary  way  ?  thus  worn  with  toil  and  faint. 
How  through  the  thorny  mazes  of  this  wood 
Attain  my  distart  dwelling?     Tliat  deep  cry 
Tiiat  echoes  through  tlie  forest,  seems  to  sound 
I\Iv  parting  knell:  it  is  the  midnight  howl 
Of  hungry  monsters  prowling  for  their  prey  ! 
Again  !  O  save  me  —  save  me,  gracious  Heaven  ! 
1  am  not  fit  to  die '. 


Thou  coward  wretch, 
Why  palpitates  thy  heart?  why  shake  thy  limbs 
Beneath  their  palsied  burden  ?     Is  there  aught 
So  lovely  in  existence  ?  wouldst  thou  drain 
Even  to  its  dregs  the  bitter  draught  of  life? 
Stamp'd  with  tlie  brand  of  Vice  and  Infamy, 
Why  should  the  felon  Frederic  shrink  from  Death  ? 

Death !  Where  the  magic  in  that  empty  name 
That  chills  my  inmost  heart  ?  Why  at  the  thought 
Starts  the  cold  dew  of  fear  on  every  limb  ? 
There  are  no  terrors  to  surround  the  Grave, 
When  the  calm  Mind  collected  in  itself 
Surveys  that  narrow  house  :  the  ghastly  train 
That  haunt  the  midnight  of  delirious  Guilt 
Then  vanish  ;  in  that  home  of  endless  rest 
All  sorrows  cease  ! — Wouldlmight  slumber  there ! 

Why  then  this  panting  of  the  fearful  heart? 
This  miser  love  of  life,  that  dreads  to  lose 
Its  cherish'd  torment?     Shall  a  man  diseased 
Yield  up  his  members  to  the  surgeon's  knife. 
Doubtful  of  succor,  but  to  rid  his  frame 
Of  fleshly  anguish;  and  the  coward  wretch. 
Whose  ulcerated  soul  can  know  no  help, 
Shrink  from  the  best  Physician's  certain  aid  ? 
Oh,  it  were  better  far  to  lie  me  down 
Here  on  this  cold,  damp  earth,  till  some  wild  beast 
Seize  on  his  willing  victim. 

If  to  die 
Were  all,  'twere  sweet  indeed  to  rest  my  head 
On  the  cold  clod,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  Death 
But  if  the  Archangel's  trump  at  the  last  hour 
Startle  the  ear  of  Death,  and  wake  the  soul 
To  frenzy  ?  —  Dreams  of  infancy ;  fit  tales 
For  garrulous  beldames  to  aflrighten  babes  ! 
What  if  I  warr'd  upon  tlie  world?  the  world 
Had  wrongd  nie  first ;  I  had  endured  the  ills 
Of  hard  injustice  ;  all  tliis  goodly  earth 
Was  but  to  me  one  wide  waste  wilderness  ; 
I  had  no  share  in  Nature's  patrimony  ; 
Blasted  were  all  my  morning  hopes  of  youth. 
Dark  Disappointment  followed  on  my  ways. 
Care  was  my  bosom  inmate.  Penury 
Gnaw'd  at  my  heart.     Eternal  One,  thou  know'st 
How  that  poor  heart,  even  in  the  bitter  hour 
Of  lewdest  revelry  has  inly  yearn'd 
For  peace. 

My  Father !  I  will  call  on  thee. 
Pour  to  thy  mercy-seat  my  earnest  prayer. 
And  wait  thy  righteous  will,  resign'd  of  soul. 
O  thought  of  comfort !  how  the  afflicted  heart. 
Tired  with  the  tempest  of  its  passions,  rests 
On  you  with  holy  hope  !     The  hollow  howl 
Of  yonder  harmless  tenant  of  the  woods 
Comes  with  no  terror  to  the  sober'd  sense. 
If  I  have  sinned  against  mankind,  on  them 
Be  tliat  past  sin ;  they  made  me  what  I  was. 
In  these  extremest  climes  Want  can  no  more 
Urge  me  to  deeds  of  darkness,  and  at  length 
Here  I  may  rest.     What  tliough  my  liutbe  poor  — 
The  rains  descend  not  tlirough  its  humble  roof:  — 
Would  I  were  there  again  I     The  night  is  cold  ; 
And  what  if  in  my  wanderings  I  should  rouse 
The  savage  from  his  thicket ! 
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Hark !  the  gun ! 
And  lo,  the  fire  of  safety  !     I  shall  reach 
jMy  little  iiut  again  !  again  hy  toil 
Force  from  the  stubborn  earth  my  sustenance, 
And  quick-ear'd  Guilt  will  never  start  alarm'd 
Amid  the  vvell-earn'd  meal.     This  felon's  garb  — 
Will  it  not  sliield  me  from  the  winds  of  Heaven? 
And  what  could  purple  more  ?     O  strengthen  me 
Paternal  One,  in  this  serener  state  ! 
Cleanse  thou  mine  heart,  so  Penitence  and  Faith 
Shall  heal  my  soul,  and  my  last  days  be  peace. 

Oxford,  1794. 


SONNETS. 


I. 

Go,  Valentine,  and  tell  that  lovely  Maid 
Whom  fancy  still  will  portray  to  my  sight. 
How  here  I  linger  in  this  sullen  shade. 
This  dreary  gloom  of  dull,  monastic  night; 
Say,  that  from  every  joy  of  life  remote 
At  evening's  closing  hour  I  quit  the  throng. 
Listening  in  solitude  the  ring-dove's  note. 
Who  pours  like  me  her  solitary  song ; 
Say,  that  her  absence  calls  the  sorrowing  sigh  ; 
Say,  that  of  all  her  charms  I  love  to  speak. 
In  fancy  feel  the  magic  of  her  eye, 
In  fancy  view  the  smile  illume  her  cheek. 
Court  the  lone  hour  when  silence  stills  the  grove, 
And  heave  the  sigh  of  memory  and  of  love. 
1794. 


II. 

Thi.vk,  Valentine,  as  speeding  on  thy  way 
Homeward  thou  hastest  light  of  heart  along. 
If  heavily  creep  on  one  little  day 
The  medley  crew  of  travellers  among. 
Think  on  thine  absent  friend ;  reflect  that  here 
On  lite's  sad  journey  comfortless  he  roves. 
Remote  from  every  scene  his  heart  holds  dear. 
From  him  he  values,  and  from  her  he  loves. 
And  when,  disgusted  with  the  vain  and  dull, 
Whom  chance  companions  of  thy  way  may  doom. 
Thy  mind,  of  each  domestic  comfort  full. 
Turns  to  itself  and  meditates  on  home. 
Ah,  think  what  cares  must  ache  within  his  breast, 
Who  loathes  the  road,  yet  sees  no  home  of  rest. 
1794. 


III. 

Not  to  tliee,  Bedford,  mournful  is  the  tale 
Of  days  departed.     Time  in  his  career 
Arraigns  not  thee  that  the  neglected  year 
Hath  past  unheeded  onward.     To  the  vale 
Of  years  thou  journeyest;  may  the  future  road 
Be  pleasant  as  the  past ,  md  on  my  friend 
Friendship  and  Love,  best  blessings,  still  attend. 
Till  full  of  days  he  reach  tlie  calm  abode 
Where  Nature  slumber*.     Lovely  is  the  age 


Of  virtue  :  with  such  reverence  we  behold 
The  silver  hairs,  as  some  gray  oak  grown  old 
That  whilome  mock'd  the  rushing  tempest's  rage, 
Now  like  a  monument  of  strength  decay 'd,  [shade. 
With  rarely-sprinkled  leaves  casting  a  trembling 
1794. 


IV.     CoRSTON. 

As  thus  1  stand  beside  the  murmurmg  stream. 
And  watch  its  current,  memory  here  portrays 
Scenes  faintly  form'd  of  half-forgotten  days, 
Like  far-off  woodlands  by  the  moon's  bright  beam 
Dimly  descried,  but  lovely.     I  have  worn 
Amid  these  haunts  the  heavy  hours  away, 
When  childhood  idled  through  the  Sabbath-day ; 
Risen  to  my  tasks  at  winter's  earliest  morn; 
And  when  the  summer  twilight  darken'd  here, 
Thinking  of  home,  and  all  of  heart  forlorn, 
Have  sigh'd  and  shed  in  secret  many  a  tear. 
Dream-like  and  indistinct  those  days  appear. 
As  the  faint  sounds  of  this  low  brooklet,  borne 
Upon  the  breeze,  reach  fitfully  the  ear. 
1794. 


V.   The  Evening  Rai.nbow. 
Mild  arch  of  promise,  on  the  evening  sky 
Thou  shinest  fair  with  many  a  lovely  ray 
Each  in  the  other  melting.     Much  mine  eye 
Delights  to  linger  on  thee ;  for  the  day. 
Changeful  and  many-weatherd,  seemed  to  smile, 
Flashing  brief  splendor  through  the  clouds  awhile, 
Which  deepen'd  dark  anon  and  fell  in  rain ; 
But  pleasant  is  it  now  to  pause,  and  view 
Thy  various  tints  of  frail  and  watery  hue, 
And  think  the  storm  shall  not  return  again. 
Such  is  the  smile  that  Piety  bestows 
On  the  good  man's  pale  cheek,  when  he,  in  peace 
Departing  gently  from  a  world  of  woes, 
Anticipates  the  world  where  sorrows  cease. 
1794. 


VI. 
With  many  a  weary  step,  at  length  I  gain 
Thy  summit,  Lausdown  ;  and  the  cool  breeze  plays 
Gratefully  round  my  l)row,  as  hence  I  gaze 
Back  on  the  fair  expanse  of  yonder  plain. 
'Twas  a  long  way  and  tedious  ;  to  the  eye 
Though  fair  the  extended  vale,  and  fair  to  view 
The  autumnal  leaves  of  many  a  faded  hue, 
That  eddy  in  the  wild  gust  moaning  by. 
Even  so  it  fared  with  life;  in  discontent 
Restless  through  Fortune's  mingled  scenes  I  went 
Yet  wept  to  think  they  would  return  no  more. 
But  cease,  fond  heart,  in  such  sad  thoughts  to  roam. 
For  surely  thou  ere  long  shalt  reach  thy  home  ; 
And  pleasant  is  the  way  tliat  lies  before. 
1794. 


VII. 

Fair  is  the  rising  morn  when  o'er  the  sky 
The  orient  sun  expands  his  roseate  ray, 
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And  lovely  to  the  musing  poet's  eye 
Fades  the  soft  radiance  of  departing  day  ; 
But  fairer  is  the  smile  of  one  we  love, 
Tlian  all  the  scenes  in  Nature's  ample  sway, 
And  sweeter  than  tlie  music  of  the  grove, 
The  voice  that  bids  us  welcome.     Such  delight, 
Edith  !  is  mine,  escaping  to  thy  sight 
From  the  cold  converse  of  the  indifferent  throng  : 
Too  swiftly  then  toward  the  silent  night. 
Ye  hours  of  happiness,  ye  speed  along, 
Whilst  I,  from  ail  the  world's  dull  cares  apart. 
Pour  out  the  feelings  of  my  burden'd  heart. 
179-1. 


VIII. 

How  darkly  o  er  yon  far-off  mountain  frowns 
The  gather'd  tempest .  from  that  lurid  cloud 
The  deep-voiced  thunders  roil,  awful  and  loud, 
Though  distant ;  while  upon  the  misty  downs 
Fast  falls  in  shadowy  streaks  the  pelting  rain. 
I  never  saw  so  terrible  a  storm  ! 
Perhaps  some  way-worn  traveller  in  vain 
Wraps  his  thin  raiment  round  his  shivering  form, 
Cold  even  as  hope  within  him.     I  the  while 
Pause  here  in  sadness,  thougli  the  sun-beams  smile 
Cheerily  round  me.     Ah  !  that  tiius  my  lot 
Might  be  with  Peace  and  Solitude  assign'd, 
Wliere  I  might  from  some  little  quiet  cot 
Sigh  for  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  mankind. 

♦ 

IX. 

0  THOU  sweet  Lark,  who,  in  the  heaven  so  high 
Twinkling  thy  wings,  dost  sing  so  joyfully, 

1  watch  tliee  soaring  with  a  deep  delight; 
And  when  at  last  I  turn  mine  aching  eye 
That  lags  below  thee  in  the  Infinite, 
Still  in  my  heart  receive  thy  melody. 

O  thou  sweet  Lark,  that  I  had  wings  like  thee  ! 
Not  for  the  joy  it  were  in  yon  blue  liglit 
Upward  to  mount,  and  from  my  heavenly  Iieight 
Gaze  on  the  creeping  multitude  below  ; 
But  that  I  soon  would  wing  my  eager  flight 
To  that  loved  liome  where  Fancy  even  now 
Hath  fled,  and  Hope  looks  onward  tlirougli  a  tear, 
Counting  the  weary  hours  that  hold  her  here. 
1738. 


Thou  lingerest.  Spring  I  still  wintry  is  the  scene ; 
Tlie  fields  their  dead  and  sapless  russet  wear  ; 
Scarce  doth  the  glossy  celandine  appear 
Starring  the  sunny  bank,  or  early  green 
Tlie  elder  yet  its  circling  tufts  put  forth. 
The  sparrow  tenants  still  the  eaves-built  nest 
Where  we  should  see  our  martin's  snowy  breast 
Oft  darting  out.     The  blasts  from  the  bleak  north. 
And  from  the  keener  east,  still  frequent  blow. 
Sweet  Spring,  thoulingerest;  and  itshould  be  so, — 
Late  let  the  fields  and  gardens  blossom  out ! 
Like  man  when  most  with  smiles  thy  face  is  drest. 


'Tis  to  deceive,  and  he  who  knows  ye  best, 
When  most  ye  promise,  ever  most  must  doubt. 
Westbury,  1799. 


XI. 

Beware  a  speedy  friend,  the  Arabian  said. 
And  wisely  was  it  he  advised  distrust ; 
The  flower  that  blossoms  earliest  fades  the  first. 
Look  at  yon  Oak  that  lifts  its  stately  head. 
And  dallies  with  the  autumnal  storm,  wliose  rage 
Tempests  the  great  sea-waves  ;  slowly  it  rose, 
Slowly  its  strength  increased  tlirough  many  an  age. 
And  timidly  did  its  light  leaves  disclose, 
As  doubtful  of  the  spring,  their  palest  green. 
They  to  the  summer  cautiously  expand. 
And  by  the  warmer  sun  and  season  bland 
Matured,  their  foliage  in  the  grove  is  seen, 
When  the  bare  forest  by  the  wintry  blast 
Is  swept,  still  lingering  on  the  boughs  the  last. 
1793. 


XII.  To  A  Goose 
If  thou  didst  feed  on  western  plains  of  yore  ; 
Or  waddle  wide  with  flat  and  flabby  feet 
Over  some  Cambrian  mountain's  plashy  moor ; 
Or  find  in  farmer's  yard  a  safe  retreat 
From  gypsy  thieves,  and  foxes  sly  and  fleet; 
If  tiiy  gray  quills,  by  lawyer  guided,  trace 
Deeds  big  with  ruin  to  some  wretched  race. 
Or  love-sick  poet's  sonnet,  sad  and  sweet, 
Wailing  the  rigor  of  his  lady  fair  ; 
Or  if,  tlie  drudge  of  housemaid's  daily  toil, 
Cobwebs  and  dust  tliy  pinions  white  besoil, 
Departed  Goose  !  I  neither  know  nor  care. 
But  this  I  know,  tliat  we  pronounced  thee  fine, 
Season'd  with  sage  and  onions,  and  port  wine. 
London,  1798. 


XIII. 

I  MARVEL  not,  O  Sun !  that  unto  thee 
In  adoration  man  should  bow  the  knee, 
And  pour  his  prayers  of  mingled  awe  and  love  , 
For  like  a  God  thou  art,  and  on  thy  way 
Of  glory  sheddest,  with  benignant  ray. 
Beauty,  and  life,  and  joyance  from  above. 
No  longer  let  these  mists  thy  radiance  shroud, 
These  cold,  raw  mists,  that  chill  the  comfortless  day. 
But  shed  tliy  splendor  through  the  opening  cloud. 
And  cheer  the  earth  once  more.    The  languid  flo\Yers 
Lie  scentless,  beaten  down  with  heavy  rain  : 
Earth  asks  thy  presencevsaturate  with  showers  ; 
O  Lord  of  Liglit !  put  forth  thy  beams  again, 
For  damp  and  cheerless  are  the  gloomy  hours. 
Westburu,  1793. 


XIV. 

Fair  be  thy  fortunes  in  the  distant  land, 
Companion  of  my  earlier  years  and  friend  ! 
Go  to  tlie  Eastern  world,  and  may  the  hand 
Of  Heaven  its  blessing  on  thy  labor  send. 
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And  may  I,  if  we  ever  more  should  meet, 
See  thee  with  affluence  to  thy  native  shore 
Return'dj  —  1  need  not  pray  that  1  may  greet 
The  same  untainted  goodness  as  before. 
Long  years  must  intervene  before  that  day  j 
And  what  the  changes  Heaven  to  each  may  send. 
It  boots  not  now  to  bode  :  O  early  friend  1 
Assured,  no  distance  e'er  can  wear  away 
Esteem  long  rooted,  and  no  change  remove 
The  dear  remembrance  of  the  friend  we  love 
1798. 


XV. 

A  -WRINKLED,  crabbed  man  they  picture  thee, 
Old  Winter,  with  a  rugged  beard  as  gray 
As  the  long  moss  upon  the  apple-tree ; 
Blue-lipt,  an  ice-drop  at  thy  sharp,  blue  nose, 
Close  muffled  up,  and  on  tliy  dreary  way. 
Plodding  alone  through  sleet  and  drifting  snows. 
They  should  have  drawn  thee  by  the  liigh-heapt 

hearth, 
Old  Winter  !  seated  in  thy  great  arm'd  chair, 
Watching  tlie  children  at  their  Cliristmas  mirth; 
Or  circled  by  them  as  thy  lips  declare 
Some  merry  jest,  or  tale  of  murder  dire. 
Or  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs  the  night. 
Pausing  at  times  to  rouse  tiie  mouldering  fire, 
Or  taste  tiie  old  October  brown  and  bright. 
}Vfstburij,  1799. 


XVI. 

PoRLocK,  thy  verdant  vale  so  fair  to  sight, 

Thy  lofly  hills  which  fern  and  furze  embrown, 

The  waters  that  roll  musically  down 

Tliy  woody  glens,  the  traveller  with  delight 

Recalls  to  memory,  and  the  clianncl  gray 

Circling  its  surges  in  tliy  level  bay. 

Porlock,  I  also  shall  forget  thee  not, 

Here  by  the  unwelcome  summer  rain  confined; 

But  often  shall  hereafter  call  to  mind 

How  here,  a  patient  prisoner,  'twas  my  lot 

To  wear  the  lonely,  lingering  close  of  day. 

Making  my  Sonnet  by  the  aleliouse  fire, 

Whilst  Idleness  and  Solitude  inspire 

Dull  rhymes  to  pass  the  duller  hours  away. 

Au^st  9j  1799. 


XVII. 
Stately  yon  vessel  sails  adown  the  tide, 
To  some  far  distant  land  adventurous  bound; 
The  sailors'  busy  cries  from  side  to  side, 
Pealing  among  tiie  echoing  rocks,  resound : 
A  patient,  thoughtless,  much-enduring  band, 
Joyful  tliey  enter  on  their  ocean  way, 
With  shouts  exulting  leave  their  native  land. 
And  know  no  care  beyond  the  present  day. 
But  is  there  no  poor  mourner  left  behind, 


Who  sorrows  for  a  child  or  husband  there  ? 
Who  at  the  howling  of  the  midnight  wind 
Will  wake  and  tremble  in  her  boding  prayer  ? 
So  may  her  voice  be  heard,  and  Heaven  be  kind' 
Go,  gallant  Ship,  and  be  thy  fortune  fair ! 
Westbury,  1799. 


xvni. 

O  God  !  have  mercy  in  this  dreadful  hour 
On  the  poor  mariner !  in  comfort  here 
Safe  shelter'd  as  I  am,  I  almost  fear 
The  blast  that  rages  with  resistless  power. 
What  were  it  now  to  toss  upon  the  waves, 
The  madden'd  waves,  and  know  no  succor  near, 
The  howling  of  the  storm  alone  to  hear, 
And  the  wild  sea  that  to  the  tempest  raves ; 
To  gaze  amid  the  Iiorrors  of  the  night. 
And  only  see  the  billow's  gleaming  light; 
Then  in  the  dread  of  death  to  think  of  her 
Who,  as  she  listens  sleepless  to  the  gale. 
Puts  up  a  silent  prayer  and  waxes  pale  ?  — 
O  God  !  have  mercy  on  the  mariner ! 
Westbury,  1799. 


XIX.    . 

She  comes  majestic  with  her  swelling  sails. 
The  gallant  Ship ;  along  her  watery  way 
Homeward  she  drives  before  the  favoring  gales; 
Now  flirting  at  their  length  the  streamers  play, 
And  now  they  ripple  with  the  rufiling  breeze. 
Hark  to  the  sailors'  shouts !  the  rocks  rebound. 
Thundering  in  echoes  to  the  joyful  sound. 
Long  have  they  voyaged  o'er  the  distant  seas  ; 
And  what  a  heart-delight  they  feel  at  last, 
So  many  toils,  so  many  dangers  past, 
To  view  the  port  desired,  lie  only  knows 
Who  on  the  stormy  deep  for  many  a  day 
Hath  tost,  aweary  of  his  watery  way, 
And  watch'd,  all  anxious,  every  wind  that  blows 
Westbziry,  1799. 


XX. 

Farewell  my  home,  my  home  no  longer  now. 
Witness  of  many  a  calm  and  happy  day  ; 
And  tiiou,  fair  eminence,  upon  whose  brow 
Dwells  the  last  sunshine  of  the  evening  ray, 
Farewell !  These  eyes  no  longer  shall  pursue 
The  western  sun  beyond  the  farthest  height, 
When  slowly  he  forsakes  the  fields  of  light. 
No  more  tiie  freshness  of  the  falling  dew, 
Cool  and  delightful,  here  shall  bathe  my  head. 
As  from  this  western  window  dear,  I  lean, 
Listening,  tlie  while  I  watch  the  placid  scene, 
The  martins  twittering  underneath  the  shed. 
Farewell,  dear  home!  where  many  a  day  has  past 
In  joys  whose  loved  remembrance  long  shall  last 

Westbiinj,  1799. 
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SAPPHO. 


bcENE.      The  Promontory  of  Leucadta. 

This  is  the  spot :  —  'tis  here,  tradition  says, 

That  hopeless  Love  from  this  high,  towering  rock 

Leaps  headlong  to  oblivion  or  to  death. 

Oh,  'tis  a  giddy  height !  my  dizzy  head 

Swims  at  the  precipice !  —  'tis  death  to  fall ! 

Lie  still,  thou  coward  heart !  this  is  no  time 
To  shake  with  thy  strong  throbs  the  frame  con- 
vulsed. 
To  die,  —  to  be  at  rest,  —  oh,  pleasant  thought ! 
Perchance  to  leap  and  live ;  the  soul  all  still. 
And  the  wild  tempest  of  the  passions  husht 
In  one  deep  calm ;  the  heart,  no  more  diseased 
By  the  quick  ague  fits  of  hope  and  fear, 
Quietly  cold ! 

Presidrag  Powers,  look  down  I 
In  vain  to  you  I  pour'd  my  earnest  prayers, 
In  vain  I  sung  your  praises :  chiefly  thou, 
Venus !  ungrateful  Goddess,  whom  my  lyre 
Hymn'd  with  such  full  devotion.     Lesbian  groves. 
Witness  liow  often,  at  the  languid  hour 
Of  sunmier  twilight,  to  the  melting  song 
Ye  gave  your  choral  echoes  !   Grecian  maids. 
Who  hear  with  downcast  look  and  flushing  cheek, 
That  lay  of  love,  bear  witness !  and  ye  youths. 
Who  hang  enraptured  on  the  impassion'd  strain. 
Gazing  with  eloquent  eye,  even  till  the  heart 
Sinks  in  the  deep  delirium  !     And  ye,  too. 
Ages  unborn !  bear  witness  ye,  how  hard 
Her  fate  who  hymn'd  the  votive  hymn  in  vain ! 
Ungrateful  Goddess  !  I  have  hung  my  lute 
In  yonder  holy  pile  j  my  hand  no  more 
Shall  wake  the  melodies  that  fail'd  to  move 
Obdurate  Phaon  !  —  yet  when  rumor  tells 
How,  from  Leucadia,  Sappho  cast  herself, 
A  self-devoted  victim,  —  he  may  melt 
Too  late  in  pity,  obstinate  to  love. 

Oh !  haunt  his  midniglit  dreams,  black  Nemesis  ! 
Whom,*  self-conceiving  in  the  inmost  depths 
Of  Chaos,  blackest  Night  long  laboring  bore. 
When  the  stern  Destinies,  her  elder  brood,    [birth 
And  shapeless  Death,  from  that  more  monstrous 
Leapt  shuddering  :  Haunt  his  slumbers.  Nemesis  ! 
Scorch  with  the  fires  of  Phlegethon  liis  heart, 
Till,  helpless,  hopeless,  heaven-abandon'd  wretch. 
He  too  sliall  seek  beneath  the  unfathom'd  deep 
To  hide  him  from  thy  fury. 

How  the  sea 
Far  distant  glitters  as  the  sun-beams  smile. 
And  gayly  wanton  o'er  its  heaving  breast ! 
Phcebus  shines  forth,  nor  wears  one  cloud  to  mourn 
His  votary's  sorrows.     God  of  Day,  shine  on  !  — 
By  man  despised,  forsaken  by  the  Gods, 
I  supplicate  no  more. 

*  Ov  Ttvl  KOtftriOetiTa  ^ca  rcKt  NYH  tpsScvvi] Hesiod. 
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How  many  a  day, 
O  pleasant  Lesbos  I  in  thy  secret  streams 
Dehghted  have  1  plunged,  from  the  hot  sun 
Screen'd  by   the   o'erarching  grove  s    delightful 

shade. 
And  pillow 'd  on  the  waters !    Now  the  waves 
Shall  chill  me  to  repose. 

Tremendous  height ' 
Scarce  to  the  brink  will  these  rebellious  limbs 
Support  me.     Hark !  how  the  rude  deep  below 
Roars  round  the  rugged  base,  as  if  it  call'd 
Its  long-reluctant  victim !    I  will  come !  — 
One  leap,  and  all  is  over !     The  deep  rest 
Of  death,  or  tranquil  apathy's  dead  calm, 
Welcome  alike  to  me.     Away,  vain  fears ! 
Phaon  is  cold,  and  why  should  Sappho  live.' 
Phaon  is  cold,  or  with  some  fairer  one  — 
Thought  worse  than  death ! 

She  throws  herself  from  the  precipict. 
Oxford,  1793 


XIMALPOCA. 


The  story  of  this  Mexican  King  is  related  by  TorqnemacTa  ia 
his  J\Iiinar(iuia  Indiana^  ].  ii.  c.  28,  and  by  tlie  Abate  Clavi- 
gero,  Sioria  Aiitka  ihi  Messko,  t.  i.  1.  iii.  p.  199.  The  sac- 
ritice  was  not  coajplcted  ;  a  force  sent  by  liis  enemy  arrived 
in  time  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  ;  he  was  carried  off  cep- 
tive,  and  destroyed  liimscif  in  prison. 


Scene.  Tlie  Temple  of  Mcxitli. 

Subjects  !    friends !    children !    I   may   call  you 

children. 
For  I  have  ever  borne  a  father's  love 
Towards  you ;  it  is  thirteen  years  since  first 
You  saw  me  in  the  robes  of  royalty, — 
Since  here  the  multitudes  of  Mexico 
Hail'd  me  their  King.  I  thank  you,  friends,  that  now, 
In  equal  numbers  and  witli  equal  love. 
You  come  to  grace  my  death. 

For  thirteen  years 
What  I  have  been,  ye  know ;  tliat  with  all  care. 
That  with  all  justness  and  all  gentleness. 
Seeking  your  weal,  I  govern'd.     Is  there  one 
Whom  I  have  injured .'  one  whose  just  redress 
I  have  denied,  or  baftled  by  delay  ? 
Let  him  come  forth,  that  so  no  evil  tongue 
Speak  shame  of  me  hereafter.     O  my  people. 
Not  by  my  sins  have  I  drawn  down  upon  me 
The  wrath  of  Heaven. 

The  wrath  is  heavy  on  me ! 
Heavy  !  a  burden  more  than  I  can  bear  ! 
1  have  endured  contempt,  insult,  and  wroncs 
From  that  Acolhuan  tyrant.     Should  I  seek 
Revenge  ?     Alas,  my  people,  we  are  few, — 
Feeble  our  growing  state  ;  it  hath  not  yet 
Rooted  itself  to  bear  the  hurricane  ; 
It  is  the  lion-cub  tkat  tempts  not  yet 
The  tiger's  full-aged  fury.     Mexicans, 
He  sent  to  bid  me  wear  a  woman's  robe, — 
When  was  the  day  that  ever  I  look'd  back 
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In  battle  ?     Mexicans,  tlie  wife  I  loved, 

To  faith  and  friendship  trusted,  in  despite 

Of  me,  of  Heaven,  he  seized,  and  spurn'd  her  back 

Polluted  !  —  Coward  villain  !  and  he  lurks 

Beliind  his  armies  and  his  multitudes. 

And  mocks  my  idle  wrath!  —  It  is  not  fit  — 

It  IS  not  possible  that  I  should  live  !  — 

Live  !  and  deserve  to  be  tlie  finger-mark 

Of  slave-contempt !  —  His  blood  I  cannot  reach, 

But  in  my  own  all  stains  may  be  effaced; 

It  sliall  blot  out  the  marks  of  infamy. 

And  wlien  the  warriors  of  the  days  to  come 

Tell  of  Ximalpoca,  it  shall  be  said 

He  died  the  brave  man's  death  ! 

Not  of  the  God 
Unworthy,  do  1  seek  his  altar  thus, 
A  voluntary  victim.     And  perchance 
The  sacrifice  of  life  may  profit  ye. 
My  people,  though  all  living  efforts  fail'd 
By  fortune,  not  by  fault. 

Cease  your  lament ! 
And  if  your  ill-doom'd  King  deserved  your  love. 
Say  of  him  to  your  children,  he  was  one 
Who  bravely  bore  misfortune;  who,  when  life 
Became  dishonor,  shook  his  body  off. 
And  join'd  the  spirits  of  the  heroes  dead. 
Yes!  not  in  Miclanteuctli's  dark  abods 
With  cowards  shall  your  King  receive  his  doom: 
Kot  in  the  icy  caverns  of  the  North 
Suffer  through  endless  ages.     He  shall  join 
The  Spirits  of  the  brave,  with  them  at  morn 
Shall  issue  from  the  eastern  gate  of  Heaven, 
And  follow  through  his  fields  of  light  the  Sun; 
With,  them   shall  raise  the  song  and  weave  the 

dance ; 
Sport  in  the  stream  of  splendor ;  company 
Down  to  the  western  palace  of  his  rest 
The  Prince  of  Glory  ;  and  with  equal  eye 
Kndure  his  centred  radiance.     Not  of  you 
Forgetful,  O  my  people,  even  then ; 
But  often  in  the  amber  cloud  of  noon 
Diffused,  will  I  o'erspread  your  summer  fields. 
And  on  tlie  freshen'd  maize  and  brightening  meads 
Shower  plenty. 

Spirits  of  my  valiant  Sires, 
I  come  !  Mexitli,  never  at  thy  shrine 
Flow'd  braver  blood  ;  never  a  nobler  heart 
Steam'd  up  to  thee  its  life !     Priests  of  the  God, 
Perform  your  office ! 

Westbunj,  1798. 


(Jit :  quod  ejus  factum  varie  pro  cujuatiue  ingenio  est  accep- 
tum,  ac  perirule  sermonibus  celebratum.  Buchanan. 


THE  WIFE   OF  FERGUS. 


Kcr^iisius  3.  periit  veneno  ab  uxore  dato.  .Mil  scribunt  cum 
u-vor  sspc  e.iprobrasset  ei  matrimonii  contemptum  et  pelli- 
cum  greges,  neque  quicquam  profecisset,  tandem  noctu  dor- 
mientem  ab  ea  strangulatum.  Uuipstione  de  morte  ejus 
hiibi1&,  cum  amicorum  plurimi  insimularentur,  nee  quisquam 
ne  in  gravissimis  quidem  tormentis  quisquam  faterctur, 
innlier,  alioqui  ferox,  tot  inuoxiDrum  capitum  miscrta,  in 
medium  procossit,  ac  e  supcriore  loco  credent  a  so  factum 
confessa,  ne  ad  ludibrium  supcresset,  pectus  cultro  transfo- 


ScENE.  The  Palace   Court.     The   Queen  speaking 
from  the  Battlements. 

Cease  —  cease  your  torments !  spare  the  sufferers ' 
Scotchmen,  not  theirs  the  deed;  —  the  crime  vraa 

mine. 
Mine  is  the  glory. 

Idle  threats !  I  stand 
Secure.     All  access  to  these  battlements 
Is  barr'd  beyond  your  sudden  strength  to  force  ; 
And  lo  !   the  dagger  by  which  Fergus  died  ! 

Shame  on  ye,  Scotchmen,  that  a  woman's  hand 
Was  left  to  do  this  deed  !     Shame  on  ye,  Thanes, 
Who  with  slave-patience  have  so  long  endured 
The  wrongs  and  insolence  of  tyranny  ! 
Cowardly  race  !  —  that  not  a  husband's  sword 
Smote  that  adulterous  King  !  that  not  a  wife 
Revenged  her  own  pollution  ;  in  his  blood 
Wash'd  herself  pure,  and  for  the  sin  compell'd 
Atoned  by  righteous  murder !  —  O  my  God  ! 
Of  what  beast-matter  hast  thou  moulded  them 
To  bear  with  wrongs  like  these  ?   There  was  a  time 
When  if  the  Bard  had  feign'd  you  such  a  tale. 
Your  eyes  had  throbb'd  with  anger,  and  your  hand, 
In  honest  instinct  would  have  grasp'd  the  sword. 

0  miserable  men,  who  have  disgraced 

Your  fathers,  w'hom  your  sons  must  blush  to  name ' 

Ay,  —  ye  can  threaten  me  !  ye  can  be  brave 
In  anger  to  a  woman  !  one  whose  virtue 
Upbraids  your  coward  vice ;  whose  name  will  live 
Honor'd  and  praised  in  song,  when  not  a  hand 
Shall  root  from  your  forgotten  monuments 
The  cankering  moss.     Fools!  fools!  to  think  tha> 

death 
Is  not  a  thing  familiar  to  my  mind ; 
As  if  I  knew  not  what  must  consummate 
My  glory  !  as  if  aught  that  earth  can  give 
Could  tempt  me  to  endure  the  load  of  life  !  — 
Scotchmen  !  ye  saw  w-lien  Fergus  to  the  altar 
Led  mc,  his  maiden  Queen.     Ye  blest  me  then, 

1  heard    you   bless    me,  —  and    I    thought    that 

Heaven 
Had  lieard  you  also,  and  that  1  was  blest ; 
For  I  loved  Fergus.     Bear  me  witness,  God  ! 
With  what  a  heart  and  soul  sincerity 
My  lips  pronounced  the  unrecallable  vow 
That  made  me  his,  him  mine  ;  bear  witness.  Thou  ' 
Before  whose  throne  I  this  day  must  appear 
Stain'd  with  his  blood  and   mine!  My  heart  was 

his,  — 
His  in  the  strength  of  all  its  first  affections. 
In  all  obedience,  in  all  love,  I  kept 
Holy  my  marriage-vow.     Behold  me.  Thanes  ! 
Time  hath  not  changed  the  face  on  which  iiis  eye 
So  oflen  dw-elt,  when  with  assiduous  care 
He  sought  my  love,  with  seeming  truth,  for  one, 
Sincere  herself,  impossible  to  doubt. 
Time  hath  not  changed  that  face  !  —  I  speak  not 

now 
With  pride  of  beauties  that  will  feed  the  worm 
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To-morrow ;  but  with  honest  pride  I  say, 
Tliat  if  tlie  truest  and  tile  purest  love 
Deserved  requital,  such  was  ever  mine. 
How  often  reeking  from  the  adulterous  bed 
Have  I  received  him  !  and  with  no  complaint. 
Neglect  and  insult,  cruelty  and  scorn, 
Long,  hmg  did  I  endure,  and  long  curb  down 
The  indignant  nature. 

Tell  your  countrymen, 
Scotcnmen,  what  1  have  spoken !     Say  to  them 
Ye  saw  the  Queen  of  Scotland  litl  the  dagger 
Red  from  her  husband's  heart ;  that  in  lier  own 
She  plunged  it.  Stubs  herself. 

Tell  them  also,  that  she  felt 
No  guilty  fear  in  death. 

Westlmnj.  1793. 


LUCRETIA. 


Scene.     The  House  of  CoUattne. 

Welcome,  my  father !  good  Valerius, 
Welcome  !  and  thou  too,  Brutus !  ye  were  both 
Mv  wedding  guests,  and  fitly  ye  are  come. 
My  husband  —  CoUatine  —  alas  !  no  more 
Lucretia's  husband,  for  thou  shalt  not  clasp 
Pollution  to  thy  bosom,  —  hear  me  on ! 
F"  '  "net  *ei;  *hee  all. 

1  sat  at  eve 
Spinning  amid  my  maidens  as  I  wont, 
When  from  the  camp  at  Ardea  Sextus  came. 
Curb  down  thy  swelling  feelings,  CoUatine  ! 
1  little  liked  the  man  !  yet,  for  he  came 
From  Ardea,  for  he  brought  me  news  of  thee, 
I  gladly  gave  him  welcome;  gladly  listen 'd, — 
Thou  canst  not  tell  how  gladly  —  to  his  tales 
Of  battles,  and  the  long  and  perilous  siege  ; 
And  when  I  laid  me  down  at  night  to  sleep, 
'Twas  with  a  lighten'd  heart,  —  I  knew  thee  safe  ; 
My  visions  were  of  thee. 

Nay,  hear  me  out ! 
And  be  thou  wise  in  vengeance,  so  thy  wife 
Not  vainly  shall  have  suffer'd.     I  have  wrought 
My  soul  up  to  the  business  of  this  hour. 
That  it  may  stir  your  noble  spirits,  and  prompt 
Such  glorious  deeds  that  ages  yet  unborn 
Shall  bless  my  fate.     At  midnight  I  awoke  ; 
The  Tarquin  was  beside  me  !  O  my  husband. 
Where    wert   thou   then !     gone    was    my    rebel 

strength  — 
All  power  of  utterance  gone  !  astonish'd,  stunn'd, 
1  saw  the  coward  ruffian,  heard  him  urge 
His  wicked  suit,  and  bid  me  tamely  yield,  — 
Yield  to  dishonor.     When  he  protfer'd  death, — 
Oh,  I  had  leap'd  to  meet  themerciful  sword  ! 
But  that  with  most  accursed  vows  he  vow'd. 
That  he  would  lay  a  dead  slave  by  my  side. 
Murdering  my  spotless  honor.  —  CoUatine, 
From  what  an  anguish  have  I  rescued  thee  ! 
And  thou,  my  father,  wretched  as  thou  art. 
Thou  miserable,  childless,  poor  old  man, — 
Think,  father,  what  that  agony  had  been  ! 
Now  thou  mayst  sorrow  for  me,  thou   mayst  bless 
The  memory  of  thy  poor,  polluted  child. 


Look  if  it  have  not  kindled  Brutus'  eye : 
Mysterious  man  !   at  last  I  know  thee  now ; 
I  see  thy  dawning  glories  !  — to  the  grave 
Not  unrevenged  Lucretia  shall  descend ; 
Not  always  shall  her  wretched  country  wear 
The  Tarquin's  yoke  !     Ye  will  deliver  Rome, 
And  1  have  comfort  in  this  dreadful  hour. 

Thinkest    thou,   my   husband,  that    I   dreaded 
death  .= 
O  CoUatine  !  the  weapon  that  had  gored 
My  bosom  had  been  ease,  been  happiness, — 
Elysium,  to  the  hell  of  his  hot  grasp. 
Judge  if  Lucretia  could  have  fear'd  to  die ! 

Stabs  herself. 
Bristol,  1799. 


LA   CABA 


This  monodrania  was  written  several  years  before  the  aullior 
had  any  intention  of  treating  lit  greater  length  the  portion 
of  Spanish  history  to  which  it  relates.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  following  passage  in  tlie  Ilbtoria  Verdadcra  del  Rey  Don 
Rodrigo,  which  Miguel  de  Luna  translated  from  the  Arahic. 
^viendose  despedido  en  la  Ciudad  de  Cordoba  el  Coiide 
Don  Julian  de  aqaellos  Generates,  recogio  toda  sii  gcnte^  dcti- 
dos  y  criados  ;  y  porque  sua  tterras  estavcn  tan  pcrdidas  y 
viahratadas,  scfea  a  tin  Ingar  jiequeiio,  que  estdfubrkado  en 
la  ribrra  del  mar  Jilediterruncoy  en  la  provhiria  que  Hainan 
Vandalacia,  d  la  qual  nombraron  los  ChTistiaiwi  en  sii  lengu  a 
Villaviciosa.  Y  aviendo  llegudo  a  ella,  did  ordcn  de  euibiar 
por  su  muger,  y  hija,  que  estavan  detenidas  ai  aquellas  partes 
de  ^frica^  en  una  Ciudad  que  estd  en  la  ribera  del  viar^  la 
qual  se  llama  Tanjer,  para  deade  nlli  aguardar  el  sucesso 
de  la  conquista  de  Espana  en  que  aria  de  parar .-  las  guales 
Uegadas  en  aquella  Vilia,  el  Covde  D.  Julian  las  recibtd  con 
macho  contento,  porque  tenia  bien  scntida  sn  larga  auscnda. 
y  aviendo  descansado ^  dcsde  alii  el  Conde  daca  orden  con 
muchn  diligencia  para  publar  y  restaurar  sus  iiarraSf  para  ir 
d  virir  d  ellas.  Su  hija  estaim  muy  triste  y  ojiigida ;  y  por 
mucho  que  su  padre  y  madre  la  regalavan,  nnnca  la  podian 
contentary  vi  aUgrar.  Imaginava  la  grande perdida  de  Espana^ 
y  la  grande  destruicion  de  los  Cltristianos,  can  tanias  muertcs, 
y  cautivenoSy  robadas  sus  huziendas,  y  que  clla  kuinesse  sido 
causa  principal^  cabeza^  y  ocasuni  de  oguella pcrdicion  ;  y  sobre 
todo  ellv  le  crecian  mas  sus  pesadunibres  en  r'crse  deshonrada, 
y  sin  e^rperanza  de  tener  estado,  segun  ella  deseara.  Con  rsta 
imnginacion,  enganada  del  demoniOy  dctcrmind  entrcsi  de 
morir  desesperada  ;  y  un  dia  sc  subio  d  una  torre,  cerrando  la 
puerta  della  por  dedeittroy  porque  no  fuesse  estorvada  de  aquel 
hecho  que  queria  hazer  ;  y  diio  a  una  ama  suya,  que  le  llamasse 
d  an  padre  y  madre,  que  Ics  queria  dezir  un  poco.  Y  siendo 
venidos,  desde  lo  alto  de  aquella  torre  les  hizo  un  razonamiento 
muy  lastiinosOy  diziendoles  at  Jin  del,  quemuger  tan  desdichada 
camo  ella  era,  y  tan  desvenlurada,  no  merecia  invir  en  ei 
mundii  cun  tanta  dr^honra,  mnyormcnte  aviendo  sido  causa  de 
tnntn  mal  y  destruicion.  Yluegn  Irs  dixo,  Pudres,  en  memoria 
de  mi  desdicha,  de  aqui  adrlante  no  se  llamc  esta  Ciudad^  Villiu  | 
vic.iosa,  sino  Malnca  :  Oy  se  acaba  en  ella  la  mas  mala  muger  \ 
que  hnro  m  el  mu7iilo.  Y  acahadas  cstas  palabras,  sin  mas 
oir  a  sus  padres,  ni  d  nndie  de  Itis  que  estavan  presentes,  por 
miichos  rucffos  que  la  kizicron,y  amonestacioiies  que  no  se 
echasse  abaro,  se  dei6  carr  en  el  siielu  ;  y  llerada  medio  mucrta, 
nivid  como  tres  dias,  y  luego  murld.  —  Fue  causa  este  drsnstre 
y  desesperacion  de  mur.ko  escandah,  y  notable  memoria,  entre 
los  jMoros  y  Christiaiios  :  y  desde  alle  ailelante  se  llamo  aquella 
Ciudad  Malaga  corruptamente  por  los  Christianos  ;  y  de  los 
Arabes  fue  llamada  Malum,  en  memoria  de  aquellas  palabras 
que  diro  quando  se  cehd  de  la  torre,  no  se  llame  P'Ulariciosay 
sino  Jilatara,  porque  ca,  en  lenguaje  Espanol  qiiiere  dezir  por- 
que ,■  y  porque  dixo,  ca,  oy  se  acaba  en  ella  la  mas  mala  mvgcr 
que  huvo  en  el  mundu,  se  compuso  este  iwmbrc  de  Mala  y  ca.  — 
Cap.  xviii.  pp.  81,  83. 
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Bleila,  vvlio  lias  incorporateil  Miguel  de  Luna'a  story  in  his 
Cranial  dc  los  Moras  de  Esiiaha,  pp  193,  194,  has  the  fol- 
lowing curious  passage  concerning  La  Caba. 

Ftit  la  kermosura  desta  daaia  no  meitos  danosa  d  Espana, 
que  la  de  Elena  a  Troija.  Llamaroida  los  Moras  par  mat 
nombre  La  Cava ;  y  noUt  ti  Padre  Fray  Estaean  de  Salazar, 
Carluza,  en  las  discursos  doctissiinos  sobre  el  Credo,  que  e^to 
no  fue  sin' mysterio ;  porque  el  nombre  de  nuestra  primera 
madre  en  el  Hebrea  no  se  pronuncia  EKa,  sino  CavaJi ;  de 
snerte  que  tuvieran  un  mesma  nombre  dos  mugeres  quefueran 
ruijna  de  los  hombres,  la  una  en  todo  el  munda,  y  la  atra  en 
Espaiia. —  Bleda,  p.  146. 

Morales  supposes  that  the  Gate  at  Malaga  derived  its  name 
not  from  tlie  death  of  La  Caba,  but  from  her  having  passed 
through  it  on  her  way  to  Africa. 

En  Malaga  he  vista  la  pnerta  en  el  mura,  que  llaman  de  La 
Cava,  y  diccn  le  quedo  aqiiel  nambre,  habienda  salido  esta  vez 
par  ella  emltarcarse.  Y  la  gran  dcsvcntura  que  luego  sucedtd, 
deed  tristemenle  noUble  aqucl  lagar.  —  Morales,  1.  xii.  cap. 
Isvii.  4  4. 

Ttie  very  different  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  subject 
wtien  treating  it  upon  a  great  scale,  renders  it  proper  to  sub- 
stitute for  Julian,  in  this  earlier  production,  the  name  of  Illan, 
for  which  the  Caronira  de  E'paha  affords  authority,  and  to 
call  his  daugliter  as  she  is  named  in  that  spirited  Ode  by  P. 
Luis  de  Leon,  of  which  a  good  translation  may  be  found  in 
Russell's  poems. 


F-vTHER !  Count  Ulan !  liere  —  what  here  I  say,  — 
Aloft  — look  up  :  — ay,  father,  here  I  stand, 
Safe  of  ray  purpose  now !     The  way  is  barr'd  ;  — 
Thou   need'st  not  hasten   hither!  —  Ho!    Count 

Ulan, 
1  tell  thee  I  have  barr'd  the  battlements  ! 
I  tell  thee  that  no  human  power  can  curb 
A  desperate  will.     The  poison  and  the  knife  — 
These  thou  couldst  wrest  from  ine  ;   but  here  I 

stand 
Beyond  thy  thrall  —  free  mistress  of  myself. 
Though  thou  hadst  wings,  thou  couldst  not  over- 
take 
My  purpose.     1  command  my  destiny. 
Would  I  stand  dallying  on  Death's  threshold  here, 
If  it  were  possible  that  liand  of  man 
Could  pluck  me  back  ? 

Why  didst  thou  bring  me  here 
To  set  my  foot,  reluctant  as  I  was, 
On  this  most  injured  and  unhappy  land  ? 
Yonder  in  Afric  —  on  a  foreign  shore, 
X  miirht  have  linger'd  out  my  wretched  life  — 
I  might  have  found  some  distant  lurking  place, 
Wliere  my  accursed  tale  was  never  known; 
Where  Gothic  speech  would  never  reach  my  ear,  — 
Where  among  savages  I  might  have  fled 
The  leprous  curse  of  infamy !  But  here  — 
In  Spain,  —  in  my  own  country  ;  —  night  and  morn 
Where  all  good  people  curse  me  in  their  prayers ; 
Where  every  Moorish  accent  that  I  hear 
Doth  tell  me  of  my  country's  overthrow, 
Dotli  stab  me  like  a  dagger  to  the  soul ; 

Here here  —  in  desolated  Spain,  whose  fields 

Yet  reek  to  Heaven  with  blood,  —  whose  slaugh- 

ter'd  sons 
Lie  rotting  in  the  open  light  of  day, 
My  victims ;  —  said  1,  mine  ?     Nay  —  Nay,  Count 

Illan, 
They  are  thy  victims  I  at  the  throne  of  God 
Their  spirits  call  for  vengeance  on  thy  head ; 
Their  blood  is  on  thy  soul,  —  even  I,  myself. 


I  am  thy  victim  too,  —  and  this  death  more 
Must  yet  be  placed  in  Hell  to  thy  acconnt. 

O  my  dear  country  !  O  my  mother  Spain ! 
My  cradle  and  my  grave  '  —  for  thou  art  dear; 
And  nursed  to  thy  undoing  as  I  was, 
Still,  still  I  am  thy  child  — and  love  thee  still; 
I  shall  be  written  in  thy  chronicles 
The  veriest  wretch  that  ever  yet  betray'd 
Her  native  land !  From  sire  to  son  my  name 
Will  be  transmitted  down  for  infamy!  — 
Never  again  will  mother  call  her  child 
La  Caba,  —  an  Iscariot  curse  will  lie 
Upon  the  name,  and  children  in  their  songs 
Will  teach  the  rocks  and  hills  to  echo  with  it 
Strumpet  and  traitoress ! 

This  is  thy  work,  father 
Nay,  tell  me  not  my  shame  is  wash'd  away  — 
That  all  this  ruin  and  this  misery 
Is  vengeance  for  my  wrongs.     I  ask'd  not  this, — 
I  call'd  for  open,  manly,  Gothic  vengeance. 
Thou  wert  a  vassal,  and  thy  villain  lord 
Most  falsely  and  most  foully  broke  his  faith ; 
Thou  wert  a  father,  and  the  lustful  king 
By  force  abused  thy  child  !  —  Thou  hadst  a  sword ; 
Shame  on  thee  to  call  in  the  cimeter 
To  do  thy  work  !     Thou  wert  a  Goth  —  a  Chris- 
tian— 
Son  of  an  old  and  honorable  house, — 
It  was  my  boast,  my  proudest  happiness. 
To  think  I  was  the  daugliter  of  Count  Illan. 
Fool  that  I  am  to  call  this  African 
By  that  good  name  !  O  do  not  spread  thy  hands 
To  me  !  —  and  put  not  on  that  father's  look  ! 
Moor  !  turbaned  misbeliever  !  renegade  ! 
Circumcised  traitor  !    Thou  Count  Illan,  Thou  !  — 
Thou  my  dear  father  ?  —  cover  me,  O  Earth  ? 
Hell,  hide  me  from  tlie  knowledge ! 

Brislol,  1S02. 


THE    AMATORY    POEMS 

OF 

ABEL    SHUFFLEBOTTOM. 


SONNET  I. 


DELIA    AT    PLAY. 


She  held  a  Cup  and  Ball  of  ivory  white, 
Less  white  the  ivory  than  her  snotcy  hand  ! 
Enrapt,  I  watch'd  her  from  my  secret  stand, 
.4s  now,  intent,  in  innocent  delight, 
Her  taper  fingers  twirl'd  the  giddy  ball, 
Now  tost  it,  following  still  with  eagle  sigjit. 
Now  on  the  pointed  end  infiz'd  its  fall. 
Marking  her  sport  I  mused,  and  musing  sigh'd. 
Methought   the    ball    she   play'd   with    was    my 

HEART ; 

(Alas  !  that  sport  like  that  should  be  her  pride  !) 
And  the  keen  point  which  steadfast  still  she  eyed 
Wherewith  to  pierce  it,  that  was  Cupid's  dart ; 
Shall  I  not  then  the  cruel  Fair  condemn 
Who  on  that  dart  impales  my  bosom's  gem  ' 


LOVE    ELEGIES. 
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SONNET   n. 

TO     A     PAINTER    ATTEMPTING    DELIA'S    PORTRAIT. 

Rash  Painter!  canst  thou  give  the  orb  of  day 
In  all  its  noontide  glory  ?  or  portray 
The  DIAMOND,  that  athwart  the  taper'd  hall 
Flings  the  rickjlashes  of  its  dazzling  light  ? 
Even  if  thine  art  could  boast  such  magic  might. 
Yet  if  it  strove  to  paint  my  Angel's  eye, 
Here  it  perforce  must  fail.     Cease  !  lest  I  call 
Heaven's  vengeance  on  thy  sin.    Must  thou  be  told 
Tlie  CRIME  it  is  to  paint  divinity  .' 
Rash  Painter  !  should  the  world  her  charms  behold, 
Dim  and  defiled,  as  there  they  needs  must  be, 
They  to  their  old  idolatry  would  fall, 
And  bend  before  her  form  the  pagan  knee. 
Fairer  than  Vencs,  DAncHTER  of  the  sea. 


SONNET  in 


he  proves  the  existence  of  a  sodl  from 

HIS    LOVE    for    DELIA. 

Some  have  denied  a  soul  I  they  never  loved. 
Far  from  my  Delia  now  by  fate  removed. 
At  home,  abroad,  I  viewed  her  every  where  ; 
Her  ONLY  in  the  flood  of  noon  I  see. 
My  Goadess  Maid,  my  omnipresent  fair. 
For  love  annihilates  the  icorld  to  me! 
And  when  the  weary  Sol  around  his  bed 
Closes  the  sable  curtains  of  the  night. 
Sun  of  my  slumbers,  on  my  dazzled  sight 
She  shines  confest.     When  every  sound  is  dead, 
The  spirit  of  her  voice  comes  then  to  roll 
The  surge  of  music  o'er  my  wavy  brain. 
Far,  far  from  her  my  Body  drags  its  chain, 
But  sure  with  Delia  /  exist  a  soul  ' 


SONNET  IV. 


the   poet  expresses  his   feelings  respecting 
A  portrait  in  Delia's  parlor. 

1  WOULD  I  were  that  portly  Gentleman 
With  gold-laced  hat  and  golden-headed  cane. 
Who  hangs  in  Delia's  parlor  !  For  whene'er 
From  book  or  needlework  her  looks  arise, 
On  him  converge  the  sun-beams  of  her  eyes. 
And  he  nnblamed  may  gaze  upon  my  fair. 
And  oft  MY  FAIR  h\sfavor'd  form  surveys. 

0  HAPPY  PICTURE  !  Still  on  HER  to  gaze  ; 

1  envy  him !  and  jealous  fear  alarms. 

Lest  the  strong  glance  of  those  divincst  charms 
Warm  him  to  life,  as  in  the  ancient  days, 
When  marble  melted  in  Pygmalion's  arms. 
I  would  I  were  that  portly  Gentleman 
Witli  gold-laced  hat  and  golden-headed  cane. 


LOVE    ELEGIES. 


ELEGY  I. 

the  poet  relates   how    he  obtained  Delia's 
pocket-handkerchief. 

'Tis  mine  !  what  accents  can  my  joy  declare  ? 

Blest  be  the  pressure  of  the  thronging  rout! 
Blest  be  the  hand  so  hasty  of  my  fair. 

That  left  the  tempting  corner  hanging  out ! 

I  envy  not  the  joy  the  pilgrim  feels, 
After  long  travel  to  some  distant  shrine, 

When  at  the  relic  of  his  saint  he  kneels, 
For  Delia's  pocket-handkerchief  is  mine. 

When  first  with  filching  fingers  I  drew  near. 
Keen  hope  shot  tremulous  through  every  vein 

And  when  the  fnish'd  deed  removed  my  fear. 
Scarce  could  my  bounding  heart  its  joy  contain 

What  though  the  Eighth  Commandment  rose  to 
mind. 

It  only  served  a  moment's  qualm  to  move ; 
For  thefts  like  this  it  could  not  be  design'd  ;  [love  ! 

Tltc  Eighth  Commandment  was  not  made  for 

Here  when  she  took  the  macaroons  from  me. 
She  wiped  her  mouth  to  clean  the  crumbs  so  sweet ! 

Dear  napkin  !  yes,  she  wiped  her  lips  in  thee  ! 
Lips  sicecter  than  the  macaroons  she  eat. 

And  when  she  took  that  pinch  of  Mocabaw, 
That  made  my  Love  so  delicately  sneeze. 

Thee  to  her  Roman  nose  applied  I  saw. 

And  thou  art  doubly  dear  for  things  like  these. 

No  washerwoman's  filthy  hand  shall  e'er. 

Sweet  pocket-handkerchief  !  thy  worth  pro- 
fane ; 

For  thou  hast  touch'd  the  rubies  of  my  fair. 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  o'er  and  o'er  again. 


ELEGY   11. 

THE  POET  INVOKES  THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE    ELEMENTS 

TO       APPROACH       DELIA. HE     DESCRIBES       HER 

SINGING. 

Ye  Sylphs,  who  banquet  on  my  Delia  s  blush. 
Who  on  her  locks  of  floating  gold  repose. 

Dip  in  her  cheek  your  gossamery  brush. 

And  with  its  bloom  of  beauty  tinge  the  rose. 

Hover  around  her  lips  on  rainbow  icing. 

Load  from  her  honey 'd  breath  your  j!icWes5  feet, 

Bear  thence  a  richer  fragrance  for  the  Spring, 
And  make  the  lily  and  the  violet  sweet. 
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Ye  Gnomes,  whose  toil  through  many  a  dateless  year 
Its  nurture  to  the  infant  gem  supphes, 

From  central  caverns  bring  your  diamonds  here, 
To  ripen  In  the  sun  of  Delia's  eyes. 

And  ye  wlio  bathe  in  Etna's  lava  springs. 
Spirits  of  fire  I  to  see  my  love  advance ; 

Fly,  Salamanders,  on  Asbestos'  wings, 
To  wanton  in  my  UeWn's  fiery  glance. 

She  weeps,  she  weeps !  her  eye  with  anguish  swells, 
Some  tale  of  sorrow  melts  my  feeling  girl! 

Nymphs  I  catch  the  tears,  and  in  your  lucid  shells 
Enclose  them,  embryos  of  the  orient  pearl. 

She  sings  !  the  Nightingale  with  envy  hears. 
The  Cherub  listens  from  his  starry  throne, 

And  motionless  are  stopp'd  the  attentive  Spheres, 
To  hear  yreore  heavenly  music  than  their  own. 

Cease,  Delia,  cease  !  for  all  the  angel  throng. 
Hearkening  to  thee,  let  sleep  their  golden  wires  I 

Cease,  Delia,  cease  that  too  surpassing  song. 
Lest,  stung  to  envy,  they  sliould  break  their  lyres. 

Cease,  ere  my  senses  are  to  madness  driven 
By  the  strong  joy  !  Cease,  Delia,  lest  my  soul, 

Enrapt,  already  think  itself  in  heaven, 
.^nd  burst  the  feeble  Body's  frail  control. 


ELEGY    in. 


the  poet  expatiates  on  the  beauty  of   DELIA  S 
HAIR. 

The  comb  between  whose  ivory  teeth  she  strains 
The  straitening  curls  of  gold  so  beamy  bright, 

Not  spotless  merely  from  tlie  touch  remains. 
But  issues  forth  vwre  pure,  more  milky  tvhite. 

The  rose-pomatum  that  the  Friseur  spreads 
Sometimes  with  honor'd  fingers  for  my  fair 

i\o  added  perfume  on  her  tresses  sheds. 

But  borrows  sweetness  from  her  sweeter  hair. 

Happy  the  Friseur  who  in  Delia's  hair 

With  licensed  fingers  uncontroU'd  may  rove  ! 

And  happy  in  his  death  the  dancing  bear. 
Who  died  to  make  pomatum  for  my  love. 

Oh  could  I  hope  that  e'er  my  favor'd  lays 

Might  curl  (Aosc/orf/y/oc/15  with  conscious  pride. 

Nor    Hammond,   nor    the    Mantuan    Shepherd's 
praise, 
I'd  envy  then,  nor  wish  reward  beside. 

Cupid  has  strung  from  you,  O  tresses  fine, 
Tlie  bow  that  in  my  breast  impell'd  his  dart ; 

From  you,  sweet  locks !  he  wove  the  subtile  line 
Wherewith  the  urchin  angled  for  my  heart. 

Fine  are  my  Delia's  tresses  as  the  threads 
That  from  the  silk-worm,  self-interr'd,  proceed  ; 


Fine  as  the  gleamt  Gossamer  that  spreads 
Its  filmy  web- work  o'er  the  tangled  mead. 

Yet  with  these  tresses  Cupid's  power  elate 
My  captive  heart  has  handcuff  d  in  a  chain. 

Strong  as  the  cables  of  some  huge  first-rate, 
That  bears  Britannia's  thunders  o'ek  the 
main. 

The  Sylphs  that  round  her  radiant  locks  repair, 
Inflowing  lustre  bathe  their  brightening  wings  ; 

And  Elfin  Minstrels  with  assiduous  care 
The  ringlets  rob  for  faery  fiddle-strings. 


ELEGY  IV. 


the   poet   relates   how  he   stole  a  lock  of 
Delia's  hair,  and  her  anger. 

Oh  !  be  the  day  accurst  that  gave  me  birth ! 

Ye  Seas,  to  swallow  me  in  kindness  rise  ! 
Fall  on  me.  Mountains!  and  thou  merciful  Earth, 

Open,  and  hide  me  from  my  Delia's  eyes ! 

Let  universal  Chaos  now  return. 

Now  let  the  central  fires  their  prison  burst, 

.4nd  earth,  and   heaven,  and   air,  and   ocean 
burn  — 
For  Delia  frowns  —  she  frowns,  and /am  mrs(.' 

Oh !  I  could  dare  the  fury  of  the  fight. 

Where  hostile  millions  sought  my  single  life  ; 

Would  storm  volcano  batteries  with  delight. 
And  grapple  with  grim  death  in  glorious  strife. 

Oh  !  I  could  brave  the  bolts  of  angry  Jove, 

When  ceaseless  lightnings  fire  the  midnight  skies : 

What  is  his  wrath  to  that  of  her  I  love  ? 

What  is  his  lightning  to  my  Delia's  eyes.' 

Go,  fatal  lock  !  I  cast  thee  to  the  wind ; 

Ye  serpent  curls,  ye  poison-tendrils,  go ! 
Would  I  could  tear  thy  memory  from  my  mind. 

Accursed  lock,  —  thou  cause  of  all  my  woe  ! 

Seize  the  curst  curls,  ye  Furies,  as  they  fly  ! 

Demons  of  Darkness,  guard  the  infernal  roll. 
That  thence  your  cruel  vengeance,  when  I  die. 

May  knit  the  knots  of  torture /or  my  soul. 

Last  night,  —  Oh  hear  me.  Heaven,  and  grant  my 
prayer ! 

The  book  of  fate  before  thy  suppliant  lay. 
And  let  me  from  its  ample  records  tear 

Only  the  single  page  of  yesterday  ! 

Or  let  me  meet  old  Time  upon  his  flight. 
And  I  will  STOP  him  on  his  restless  way ; 

Omnipotent  in  Love's  resistless  might, 
ni  force  him  bach  the  road  of  yesterday. 

Last  night,  as  o'er  the  page  of  Love's  despair, 
My  Delia  bent  deliciously  to  grieve, 
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I  stood  a  treacherous  loiterer  by  her  chair, 
And  drew  the  fatal  scissors  from  my  sleeve : 

And  would  that  at  that  instant  o'er  my  thread 
The  SHEARS  OF  Atropos  had  open'd  then; 

And  when  I  reft  the  lock  from  Delia's  head, 
Had  cut  me  sudden  from  the  sons  of  men  ! 

She  heard  the  scissors  that  fair  lock  divide, 
And  whilst  my  heart  with  transport  panted  big, 

She  cast  a  fdry  frown  on  me,  and  cried, 
"  Youstupid  Puppy, — you  have  spoil'd  my  Wig ! " 

Westiury,  1799. 
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TO  HORROR. 


Tlv  yap  TTOra  ctao/iat 
Tav  Kcil  a<vXiKCS  rpu^touTi 
^Epxf^fiivav  vCKViiif  ava  r"  ^/)id,  (cat  fiiXav  al^a 

Theocritus. 


Dark  Horror !  hear  my  call ! 

Stern  Genius,  hear  from  thy  retreat 

On  some  old  sepulchre's  moss-canker'd  seat. 

Beneath  the  Abbey's  ivied  wall 

That  trembles  o'er  its  shade ; 
Where  wrapt  in  midnight  gloom,  alone. 

Thou  lovest  to  lie  and  hear 

The  roar  of  waters  near. 
And  listen  to  the  deep,  dull  groan 

Of  some  perturbed  sprite. 
Borne  fitful  on  the  heavy  gales  of  night 

Or  whether  o'er  some  wide  waste  hill 
Thou  see'st  the  traveller  stray, 

Bewilder'd  on  his  lonely  way, 
When,  loud,  and  keen,  and  chill. 
The  evening  winds  of  winter  blow, 

Drifting  deep  the  dismal  snow. 

Or  if  thou  foUowest  now  on  Greenland's  shore, 

With  all  thy  terrors,  on  the  lonely  way 

Of  some  wreck'd  mariner,  where  to  the  roar 

Of  herded  bears,  the  floating  ice-hills  round 

Return  their  echoing  sound, 

And  by  the  dim,  drear  Boreal  light 

Givest  half  his  dangers  to  the  wretch's  sight. 

Or  if  thv  fury  form. 
When  o'er  the  midnight  deep 
The  dark-wing'd  tempests  sweep. 
Beholds  from  some  high  cliff  the  increasing  storm, 
Watching  with  strange  delight, 
As  the  black  billows  to  the  thunder  rave. 
When  by  the  lightning's  light 
Thou  see'st  the  tall  ship  sink  beneath  the  wave. 


Bear  me  in  spirit  where  the  field  of  fight 
Scatters  contagion  on  the  tainted  gale. 
When,  to  the  Moon's  faint  beam, 
On  many  a  carcass  shine  the  dews  of  niglit, 
And  a  dead  silence  stills  the  vale,    [scream 
Save  when  at  times  is  heard  the  glutted  Raven's 

Where  some  wreck'd  army  from  the  Conquerors 
Speed  their  disastrous  flight,  [miglit 

With  thee,  fierce  Genius!  let  me  trace  their  way, 
And  hear  at  times  the  deep  heart-groan 
Of  some  poor  sufferer  left  to  die  alone  ; 
And  we  will  pause,  where,  on  the  wild, 
The  mother  to  her  breast. 
On  the  heap'd  snows  reclining,  clasps  her  child, 
Not  to  be  pitied  now,  for  both  are  now  at  rest. 

Black  Horror  \  speed  we  to  the  bed  of  Death, 
Where  one  who  wide  and  far 
Hath  sent  abroad  the  myriad  plagues  of  war 
Struggles  witii  his  last  breath; 
Then  to  his  wildly-starting  eyes 
The  spectres  of  the  slaughter'd  rise ; 
Then  on  his  frenzied  ear 
Their  calls  for  vengeance  and  the  Demons'  yell 
In  one  heart-maddening  chorus  swell ; 
Cold  on  his  brow  convulsing  stands  the  dew. 
And  night  eternal  darkens  on  his  view. 

Horror  !  I  call  thee  yet  once  more  ! 

Bear  me  to  that  accursed  shore. 

Where  on  the  stake  the  Negro  writhes. 

Assume  thy  sacred  terrors  then  !  dispense 
The  gales  of  Pestilence  ! 
Arouse  the  oppress'd ;  teach  them  to  know  tlieit 

power ; 
Lead  them  to  vengeance  I  and  in  that  dread  hour 
When  ruin  rages  wide, 
I  will  behold  and  smile  by  Mercy's  side. 

Bristol,  1791. 


TO   CONTEMPLATION 


Kai  irayai  ^iXcoifit  tov  tyyvOev  ij^^Oi*  diKOVCli', 

"A  TEp7T£l   \pQ(pioiua  TOV  ayplKOV,  OVXl  TOpdcTGCt. 

MoscHus. 


Faint  gleams  the  evening  radiance  through  the  sky, 
Tiie  sober  twihght  dimly  darkens  round  ; 
In  short  quick  circles  the  shrill  bat  flits  by, 
And  the  slow  vapor  curls  along  the  ground. 

Now  the  pleased  eye  from  yon  lone  cottage  sees 
On  the  green  mead  the  smoke  long-shadowing  play ; 
The  Red-breast  on  the  blossom'd  spray 
Warbles  wild  her  latest  lay  ; 
And  lo !  the  Rooks  to  yon  high-tufled  trees 
Wing  in  long  files  vociferous  their  way. 
Calm  Contemplation,  'tis  thy  favorite  hour' 
Come,  tranquillizing  Power  ! 
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I  view  thee  on  the  calmy  shore 
When  Ocean  stills  his  waves  to  rest ; 
Or  when  slow-moving  on  the  surges  hoar 
Meet  with  deep,  hollow  roar, 
And  whiten  o'er  his  breast; 
And  when  the  Moon  with  softer  radiance  gleams. 
And  lovelier  heave  the  billows  in  her  beams. 

When  the  low  gales  of  evening  moan  along, 
I  love  with  thee  to  feel  the  calm,  cool  breeze. 

And  roam  the  pathless  forest  wilds  among. 
Listening  the  mellow  murmur  of  the  trees 

FuU-foliaged,  as  they  wave  their  heads  on  high. 

And  to  the  winds  respond  in  symphony. 

Or  lead  me  where,  amid  the  tranquil  vale, 
Tlie  broken  streamlet  flows  in  silver  light ; 
And  I  will  linger  where  the  gale 
O'er  the  bank  of  violets  sighs. 
Listening  to  hear  its  soften'd  sounds  arise, 
And  hearken  the  dull  beetle's  drowsy  flight. 

And  watch  the  tube-eyed  snail 
Creep  o'er  his  long,  moon-glittering  trail, 
And  mark  where  radiant  through  tiie  night 
Shines  in  the  grass-green  hedge  the  glow-worm's 
living  light. 

Thee,  meekest  Power !  I  love  to  meet. 
As  oft  with  solitary  pace 
The  ruin'd  Abbey's  hallowed  rounds  I  trace. 
And  listen  to  the  echoings  of  my  feet. 
Or  on  some  half-deraolish'd  tomb, 
Whose  warning  texts  anticipate  my  doom, 

Mark  the  clear  orb  of  night 
Cast  through  the  ivied  arch  a  broken  light. 

Nor  will  I  not  in  some  more  gloomy  hour 

Invoke  with  fearless  awe  thine  holier  power. 

Wandering  beneath  the  sacred  pile 

When  the  blast  moans  along  the  darksome  aisle, 

And  clattering  patters  all  around 

The  midnight  shower  witli  dreary  sound. 

But  sweeter  'tis  to  wander  wild. 
By  melancholy  dreams  beguiled. 
While  the  summer  moon's  pale  ray 
Faintly  guides  me  on  my  way 
To  some  lone,  romantic  glen. 
Far  from  all  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Where  no  noise  of  uproar  rude 
Breaks  the  calm  of  solitude  j 
But  soothing  Silence  sleeps  in  all. 
Save  the  neighboring  waterfall. 
Whose  hoarse  waters,  falling  near. 
Load  with  hollow  sounds  the  ear. 
And  with  down-dash'd  torrent  white 
Gleam  hoary  through  the  shades  of  night. 

Thus  wandering  silent  on  and  slow, 
I'll  nurse  Reflection's  sacred  woe, 
And  muse  upon  the  happier  day 
When  Hope  would  weave  her  visions  gay, 
lire  Fancy,  chill'd  by  adverse  fate, 
Iwctt  sad  Reality  my  mate. 


O  Contemplation  !  when  to  Memory's  eyes 
The  visions  of  the  long-past  days  arise. 
Thy  holy  power  imparts  the  best  relief, 
And  the  calm'd  Spirit  loves  the  joy  of  grief. 

Bi-islol,  1792. 


TO  A  FRIEND 


Oh  my  faithful  Friend  1 
Oil  early  chosen,  ever  found  the  same, 
And  trusted  and  beloved  !  once  more  the  verse 
Long  destined,  always  obvious  to  thine  ear. 
Attend  indulgent,  Akenside. 


And  wouldst  thou  seek  the  low  abode 
Where  Peace  delights  to  dwell  ? 
Pause,  Traveller,  on  thy  way  of  life  ! 
With  many  a  snare  and  peril  rife 
Is  that  long  labyrinth  of  road  ! 
Dark  is  the  vale  of  years  before; 
Pause,  Traveller,  on  thy  way, 
Nor  dare  the  dangerous  path  explore 
Till  old  Experience  comes  to  lend  his  leading  ray. 

Not  he  who  comes  with  lantern  light 
Shall  guide  thy  groping  pace  aright 

With  faltering  feet  and  slow; 
No  !  let  him  rear  the  torch  on  high, 

And  every  maze  shall  meet  thine  eye, 
And  every  snare  and  every  foe ; 

Then  with  steady  step  and  strong, 

Traveller,  shall  tliou  march  along. 

Though  Power  invite  thee  to  her  hall. 

Regard  not  thou  her  tempting  call, 

Her  splendor's  meteor  glare ; 

Though  courteous  Flattery  there  await, 

And  Wealth  adorn  the  dome  of  State, 

There  stalks  the  midnight  spectre  Care : 

Peace,  Traveller,  doth  not  sojourn  there. 

If  Fame  allure  thee,  climb  not  thou 
To  that  steep  mountain's  craggy  brow 

Where  stands  her  stately  pile ; 
For  far  from  thence  doth  Peace  abide. 
And  thou  shalt  find  Fame's  favoring  smile 
Cold  as  the  feeble  Sun  on  Hecla's  snow-clad  side 

And,  Traveller !  as  tiiou  hopest  to  find 
That  low  and  loved  abode. 
Retire  thee  from  the  thronging  road. 
And  shun  the  mob  of  human-kind. 
All !  hear  how  old  Experience  schools  — 
"Fly,  fly  the  crowd  of  Knaves  and  Fools, 
"  And  thou  shalt  fly  from  woe  ! 
"  The  one  thy  heedless  heart  will  greet 
"  With  Judas-smile,  and  thou  wilt  meet 
"  In  every  Fool  a  Foe !  " 

So  safely  mayst  thou  pass  from  these, 
And  reach  secure  the  home  of  Peace, 
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And  Friendsliip  find  thee  there ; 

So  reaches  he  the  latter  stage 

No  happier  state  can  mortal  know, 

Of  this  our  mortal  pilgimage. 

No  happier  lot  can  Earth  bestow, 

With  feeble  step  and  slow ; 

If  Love  thy  lot  shall  share. 

New  ills  that  latter  stage  await. 

Yet  still  Content  with  him  may  dwell 

And  old  E.vperience  learns  too  late 

Whom  Hymen  will  not  bless, 

That  all  is  vanity  below. 

And  Virtue  sojourn  in  the  cell 

Life's  vain  delusions  are  gone  by; 

Of  hermit  Happiness. 

Its  idle  hopes  are  o'er  ; 

Yet  Age  remembers  with  a  sigh 

li,-Utol,  1793. 

The  days  that  are  no  more. 
Weslbwy,  1798. 

REMEMBRANCE. 

THE   SOLDIER'S   WIFE. 

The  remembrance  of  Youlh  13  a  sigh Ale. 

DACTYLICS. 

Man  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage 

Weary  way-wanderer,  languid  and  sick  at  heart, 

As  through  the  world  he  wends , 

Travelling  painfully  over  the  rugged  road,     [one  ■ 

On  every  stage  from  youth  to  age 

Wild-visaged  Wanderer  1  God  help  thee,  wretched 

Still  discontent  attends; 

With  heaviness  he  casts  his  eye 

Sorely  thy  little  one  drags  by  thee  barefooted ; 

Upon  the  road  before. 

Cold  is  the  baby  that  hangs  at  thy  bending  back, 

And  still  remembers  with  a  sigh 

Meagre,  and  livid,  and  screaming  for  misery. 

The  days  tliat  are  no  more. 

•  Woe-begone  mother,  half  anger,  half  agony, 

To  school  the  little  exile  goes. 

As  over  thy  shoulder  thou  lookest  to  hush  the  babe, 

Torn  from  his  mother's  arms,  — 

Bleakly  the  blinding  snow  beats  in  thy  haggard  face. 

What  then  shall  soothe  his  earliest  woes, 

When  novelty  hath  lost  its  charms  .- 

Ne'er  will  thy  husband  return  from  the  war  again, 

Condemn'd  to  suffer  through  tlie  day 

Cold  is  thy  heart,  and  as  frozen  as  Charity !     [forter  1 

Restraints  which  no  rewards  repay, 

Cold  are  thy  children. — Now  God  be  thy  com- 

And  cares  where  love  has  no  concern. 

Bristol,  1795. 

Hope  lengthens  as  she  counts  the  hours 
Before  his  wish'd  return. 

From  hard  control  and  tyrant  rules. 

THE  WIDOW. 

The  unfeeling  discipline  of  schools. 

In  thought  he  loves  to  roam. 

SAPPHICS. 

And  tears  will  struggle  in  his  eye 

Cold  was  the  night  wind,  drifting  fast  the  snow  fell, 

While  he  remembers  with  a  sigh 

Wide  were  the  downs,  and  shelterless  and  naked. 

The  comforts  of  his  home. 

When  a  poor  Wanderer  struggled  on  her  journey, 

Weary  and  way-sore. 

Youth  comes  ;  the  toils  and  cares  of  life 

Torment  the  restless  mind  ; 

Drear  were  the  downs,  more  dreary  her  reflections , 

Where  shall  the  tired  and  harass'd  heart 

Cold  was  the  night-wind,  colder  was  her  bosom ; 

Its  consolation  find .' 

She  had  no  home,  the  world  was  all  before  her, 

Then  is  not  Youlh,  as  Fancy  tells, 

She  had  no  shelter. 

Life's  summer  prime  of  joy  .' 

All  no !  for  hopes  too  long  delay'd 

Fast  o'er  the  heath  a  chariot  rattled  by  her. 

And  feelings  blasted  or  betray 'd, 

"  I'ity  me  !  "  feebly  cried  the  lonely  wanderer, 

Its  fabled  bliss  destroy; 

"  Pity  me,  strangers !  lest  with  cold  and  hunger 

And  Youth  remembers  with  a  sigh 

Here  I  should  perish. 

The  careless  days  of  Infancy. 

"  Once  I  had  friends, — though  no  w  by  all  forsaken 

Maturer  Manhood  now  arrives. 

Once  I  had  parents,  —  they  are  now  in  heaven ! 

And  other  thoughts  come  on. 

I  had  a  home  once  —  I  had  once  a  husband  — 

But  with  the  baseless  hopes  of  Youtli 

i'ity  me,  strangers  I 

Its  generous  warmth  is  gone ; 

Cold,  calculating  cares  succeed, 

"  1  had  a  home  once  —  1  had  once  a  husband 

The  timid  thought,  the  wary  deed. 

I  am  a  widow,  poor  and  broken-hearted !  " 

The  dull  realities  of  truth ; 

Loud  blew  the  wind ;  unheard  was  her  complaining , 

Back  on  the  past  he  turns  his  eye. 

On  drove  the  chariot. 

Remembering  with  an  envious  sigh 

The  happy  dreams  of  Youth. 
17 
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Then  on  the  snow  she  laid  her  down  to  rest  her  ; 

She  heard  a  horseman ;  "Pity  me!"  she  groan'd 

TO  HYMEN. 

out; 
Loud  was  the  wind ;  unheard  was  her  complaining ; 

God  of  the  torch,  whose  soul-illuming  flame 

On  went  the  horseman. 

Beams  brightest  radiance  o'er  the  human  heart, 

Of  many  a  woe  the  cure, 

Worn  out  with  anguish,  toil,  and  cold,  and  hunger, 

Of  many  a  joy  the  source ; 

Down  sunk  the  Wanderer;  sleep  had  seized  her 

senses ; 

To  thee  I  sing,  if  haply  may  the  Muse 

There  did  the  traveller  find  her  in  the  morning ; 

Pour  forth  the  song  unblamed  from  these  dull  haunts, 

God  had  released  her. 

Where  never  beams  thy  torch 

Bristol,  1795. 

To  cheer  the  sullen  scene. 
I  pour  the  song  to  thee,  though  haply  doom  d 

THE  CHAPEL  BELL. 

Alone  and  unbeloved  to  pass  my  days ; 

Though  doom'd  perchance  to  die 

Lo  1,  the  man  who  from  the  Muse  did  ask 

Alone  and  unbewail'd. 

Her  deepest  notes  to  swell  the  Patriot's  meeds, 

Am  now  enforced,  a  far  unfitter  task, 

Yet  will  the  lark,  albeit  in  cage  enthrall'd, 

For  cap  and  gown  to  leave  my  minstrel  weeds ; 

Send  out  her  voice  to  greet  the  morning  sun, 

For  yon  dull  tone,  that  tinkles  on  the  air. 

As  wide  his  cheerful  beams 

Bids  me  lay  by  the  lyre  and  go  to  morning  prayer. 

Light  up  the  landscape  round  ; 

O  how  I  hate  the  sound !  it  is  the  knell 

When  high  in  heaven  she  hears  the  caroling, 

That  still  a  requiem  tolls  to  Comfort's  hour  ; 

The  prisoner  too  begins  her  morning  hymn, 

And  loath  am  I,  at  Superstition's  bell. 

And  hails  the  beam  of  joy, 

To  quit  or  Morpheus'  or  tlie  Muse's  bower : 

Of  joy  to  her  denied. 

Better  to  lie  and  doze,  tlian  gape  amain, 

Hearing  still  mumbled  o'er  the  same  eternal  strain. 

Friend  to  each  better  feeling  of  the  soul, 

I  sing  to  thee,  for  many  a  joy  is  thine, 

Thou  tedious  herald  of  more  tedious  prayers, 

And  many  a  Virtue  comes 

Say,  dost  thou  ever  summon  from  his  rest 

To  join  thy  happy  train. 

One  being  wakening  to  religious  cares  .' 

Or  rouse  one  pious  transport  in  the  breast  ? 

Lured  by  the  splendor  of  thy  sacred  torch. 

Or  rather,  do  not  all  reluctant  creep 

The  beacon-light  of  bliss,  young  Love  draws  near, 

To  linger  out  the  time  in  listlessness  or  sleep  .' 

And  leads  his  willing  slaves 

To  wear  thy  flowery  chain. 

I  love  the  bell  that  calls  the  poor  to  pray, 

Chimingfrom  village  church  its  cheerful  sound, 

And  chasten'd  Friendship  comes,  whose  mildest 

When  the  sun  smiles  on  Labor's  holy-day. 

sway 

And  all  tlie  rustic  train  are  gather'd  round, 

Shall  cheer  the  hour  of  age,  when  fainter  burn 

Each  deftly  dizen'd  in  his  Sunday's  best, 

The  fading  flame  of  Love, 

And  pleased  to  hail  the  day  of  piety  and  rest. 

The  fading  flame  of  Life. 

And  when,  dim  shadowing  o'er  the  face  of  day, 

Parent  of  every  bliss,  the  busy  hand 

The  mantling  mists  of  even-tide  rise  slow, 

Of  Fancy  oft  will  paint  in  brightest  hues 

As  through  the  forest  gloom  I  wend  my  way, 

How  calm,  how  clear,  thy  torch 

The  minster  curfew's  sullen  voice  1  know, 

Illumes  the  wintry  hour; 

And  pause,  and  love  its  solemn  toll  to  hear, 

As  made  by  distance  soft  it  dies  upon  the  ear. 

Will  paint  the  wearied  laborer  at  that  hour, 

When  friendly  darkness  yields  a  pause  to  toil. 

Nor  with  an  idle  nor  unwilling  ear 

Returning  blithely  home 

Do  I  receive  the  early  passing-bell ; 

To  each  domestic  joy  ; 

For,  sick  at  heart  with  many  a  secret  care, 

When  I  lie  listening  to  the  dead  man's  knell, 

Will  paint  the  well-trimm'd  fire,  the  frugal  meal 

1  think  that  in  the  grave  all  sorrows  cease. 

Prepared  with  fond  solicitude  to  please  ; 

And  would  full  fain  recline  my  head  and  be  at  peace. 

The  ruddy  children  round 

Climbing  the  fatlier's  knee. 

But  thou,  memorial  of  monastic  gall ! 

What  fancy  sad  or  lightsome  hast  thou  given.' 

And  oft  will  Fancy  rise  above  the  lot 

Thy  vision-scaring  sounds  alone  recall 

Of  honest  Poverty,  and  think  how  man 

The  prayer  that  trembles  on  a  yawn  to  heaven, 

Nor  rich,  nor  poor,  enjoys 

The  snuffling,  snaffling  Fellow's  nasal  tone, 

His  best  and  happiest  state; 

id  Romish  rites  retain'd,  though  Romish  faith  be 

flown. 

When  toil  no  longer  irksome  and  constrain  0 

Oxford,  1793. 
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To  vary  the  still  hour 

Nor  void  of  beauties  now  the  spring. 

Of  tranquil  happiness. 

Whose  waters  hid  from  summer-sun 

Have  soothed  the  thirsty  pilgrim's  ear 

Why,  Fancy,  wilt  thou,  o'er  the  lovely  scene 

With  more  than  melody. 

Pouring  thy  vivid  hues,  why,  sorceress  bland, 

Soothe  sad  reality 

Green  moss  shines  there  with  ice  incased ; 

With  visionary  bliss? 

The  long  grass  bends  its  spear-like  form ; 

And  lovely  is  the  silvery  scene 

Turn  thou  thine  eyes  to  where  the  hallowed  light 

When  faint  the  sun-beams  smile. 

Of  Learning  shines  j  ah,  rather  lead  tliy  son 

Along  her  mystic  paths 

Reflection,  too,  may  love  the  hour 

To  drink  the  sacred  spring. 

When  Nature,  hid  in  Winter's  grave. 

No  more  expands  the  bursting  bud. 

Lead  calmly  on  along  the  unvaried  path 

Or  bids  the  floweret  bloom  ; 

To  solitary  Age's  drear  abode;  — 

Is  it  not  happiness 

For  Nature  soon  in  Spring's  best  charms, 

That  gives  the  sting  to  Death .' 

Shall  rise  revived  from  Winter's  grave. 

Expand  the  bursting  bud  again. 

Well  then  is  he  whose  unimbitter'd  years 

And  bid  the  flower  re-bloom. 

Are  waning  on  in  lonely  listlessness ; 

Badi,  1793. 

If  Life  hath  little  joy, 
Death  hath  for  him  no  sting. 

Oxford,  1794. 

WRITTEN 

^ 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY. 
Come,  melancholy  Moralizer,  come  ! 

WRITTEN 

Gather  with  me  the  dark  and  wintry  wreata; 

With  me  engarland  now 

ON  THE   FIRST  OF  DECEMBER. 

The  Sepulchre  of  Time. 

Thodgh  now  no  more  the  musing  ear 

Come,  Moralizer,  to  the  funeral  song  ! 

Delights  to  listen  to  the  breeze. 

I  pour  the  dirge  of  the  Departed  Days; 

That  lingers  o'er  the  green-wood  shade, 

For  well  the  funeral  song 

I  love  thee.  Winter !  well. 

Befits  this  solemn  hour. 

Sweet  are  the  harmonies  of  Spring  ; 

But  hark !  even  now  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

Sweet  is  the  Summer's  evening  gale ; 

With  clamorous  joy  to  welcome  in  this  day, 

And  sweet  the  Autumnal  winds  that  shake 

This  consecrated  day 

The  many-color'd  grove. 

To  Joy  and  Merriment. 

And  pleasant  to  the  sober'd  soul 

Mortal !  while  Fortune  with  benignant  hand 

The  silence  of  the  wintry  scene, 

Fills  to  the  brim  thy  cup  of  happiness. 

When  Nature  shrouds  herself,  entranced 

Whilst  her  unclouded  sun 

In  deep  tranquillity. 

Illumes  tliy  summer  day,  — 

Not  undelightful  now  to  roam 

Canst  thou  rejoice,  —  rejoice  that  Time  flies  fast? 

The  wild  heath  sparkling  on  the  sight; 

That  night  shall  shadow  soon  thy  summer  sun.' 

Not  undelightful  now  to  pace 

That  swift  the  stream  of  Years 

The  forest's  ample  rounds ;  — 

Rolls  to  Eternity .' 

And  see  the  spangled  branches  shine  ; 

If  thou  hast  wealth  to  gratify  each  wish. 

And  mark  the  moss  of  many  a  hue 

If  power  be  tliine,  remember  what  thou  art  \ 

That  varies  the  old  tree's  brown  bark. 

Remember  thou  art  Man, 

Or  o'er  the  gray  stone  spreads ;  — 

And  Death  thine  heritage  ! 

And  see  the  cluster'd  berries  bright 

Hast  thou  known  Love !  Doth  Beauty's  better  sun 

Amid  the  holly's  gay  green  leaves ; 

Cheer  thy  fond  heart  with  no  capricious  smile. 

The  ivy  round  the  leafless  oak 

Her  eye  all  eloquence. 

That  clasps  its  foliage  close. 

All  harmony  her  voice .' 

So  Virtue,  diffident  of  strength, 

Oh  state  of  happiness !  —  Hark  !  how  the  gale 

Clings  to  Religion's  firmer  aid ; 

Moans  deep  and  hollow  through  the  leafless  grove  I 

So,  by  Religion's  aid  upheld. 

Winter  is  dark  and  cold  ; 

Endures  calamity. 

Where  now  the  charms  of  Spring ! 
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Say 'si  thou  that  Fancy  paints  the  future  scene 
In  hues  too  sombrous  ?  that  the  dark-stoled  Maid 

With  frowning  front  severe 

Appalls  the  shuddering  soul  ? 

And  wouldst  thou  bid  me  court  her  fairy  form, 
When,  as  she  sports  her  in  some  happier  raocd. 

Her  many-colored  robes 

Float  varying  in  the  sun  ? 

Ah !  vainly  does  the  Pilgrim,  whose  long  road 
fjeads  o'er  a  barren  mountain's  storm- vex'd  height. 

With  wistful  eye  behold 

Some  quiet  vale,  far  off. 

And  there  are  those  who  love  the  pensive  song. 
To  whom  all  sounds  of  Mirth  are  dissonant; 

Them  in  accordant  mood 

This  thoughtful  strain  will  find. 

For  hopeless  Sorrow  hails  the  lapse  of  Time, 
Rejoicing  when  the  fading  orb  of  day 

Is  sunk  again  in  night, 

That  one  day  more  is  gone. 

And  he  who  bears  Affliction's  heavy  load 
With  patient  piety,  well  pleased  he  knows 

The  World  a  pilgrimage. 

The  Grave  his  inn  of  rest. 

Bath,  179-1. 


ON  SUNDAY  MORNING. 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Praver ! 

I  to  the  woodlands  wend,  and  there 
In  lovely  Nature  see  the  God  of  Love. 

The  swelling  organ's  peal 

Wakes  not  my  soul  to  zeal. 
Like  the  sweet  music  of  the  vernal  grove. 
The  gorgeous  altar  and  the  mystic  vest 
Excite  not  such  devotion  in  my  breast. 

As  where  the  noon-tide  beam, 

Flash'd  from  some  broken  stream, 
Vibrates  on  the  dazzled  sigiitj 

Or  where  the  cloud-suspended  rain 

Sweeps  in  shadows  o'er  the  plain ; 
Or  when,  reclining  on  the  cliffs  huge  height, 
1  mark  the  billows  burst  in  silver  light. 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Prayer ! 

1  to  the  Woodlands  shall  repair, 

Feed  with  all  Nature's  charms  mine  eyes. 

And  hear  all  Nature's  melodies. 

The  primrose  bank  will  there  dispense 

Faint  fragrance  to  the  awaken'd  sense ; 

The  morning  beams  that  life  and  joy  impart, 

Will  with  their  influence  warm  my  heart. 

And  the  full  tear  that  down  my  cheek  will  steal, 

Will  speak  the  prayer  of  praise  I  feel. 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Prayer ! 
I  to  the  Woodlands  bend  my  way, 


And  meet  Religion  there  '. 
She  needs  not  haunt  the  high-arch'd  dome  to  pray, 
Where  storied  windo%vs  dim  the  doubtful  day ; 
At  liberty  she  loves  to  rove. 

Wide  o'er  the  healthy  hill  or  cowslip'd  dale  • 
Or  seek  tlie  shelter  of  the  embowering  grove. 

Or  with  the  streamlet  wind  along  the  vale. 
Sweet  are  these  scenes  to  her ;  and  when  the  Night 
Pours  in  the  North  her  silver  streams  of  light, 
She  wooes  reflection  in  the  silent  gloom, 
And  ponders  on  the  world  to  come. 

Bristol,  1795. 


THE  RACE  OF  BANQUO. 

A    FRAGMENT. 

"  Fly,  son  of  Banquo !  Fleance,  fly  ! 
Leave  thy  guilty  sire  to  die  !  " 
O'er  the  heath  the  stripling  fled. 
The  wild  storm  howling  round  his  head : 
Fear,  mightier  through  the  shades  of  night. 
Urged  his  feet,  and  wing'd  his  flight; 
And  still  he  heard  his  father's  cry, 
"  Fly,  son  of  Banquo  I  Fleance,  fly  1 " 

"  Fly,  son  of  Banquo  !  Fleance,  fly ! 

Leave  thy  guilty  sire  to  die  !  " 

On  every  blast  was  heard  the  moan. 

The  anguish'd  shriek,  the  death-fraught  groi;i 

Loathly  night-hags  join  the  yell. 

And  lo  !  —  the  midnight  rites  of  Hell ! 

"  Forms  of  magic  '.  spare  my  life  ! 
Shield  me  from  the  murderer's  knife  ! 
Before  me,  dim  in  lurid  light. 
Float  the  phantoms  of  the  night  — 
Behind  I  hear  my  father  cry. 
Fly,  son  of  Banquo  —  Fleance,  fly !  " 

"  Parent  of  the  sceptred  race, 
Boldly  tread  the  circled  space, 
Boldly,  Fleance,  venture  near. 
Sire  of  monarchs,  spurn  at  fear. 
Sisters,  with  prophetic  breatii, 
Pour  we  now  the  dirge  of  Death  !  " 

Oxford,  1793. 


WRITTEN  IN  ALENTEJO, 
;andary  23,  1796. 

1. 

When  at  morn,  the  Muleteer 
With  early  call  announces  day, 
Sorrowing  that  early  call  I  hear. 
Which  scares  the  visions  of  delight  away 
For  dear  to  me  the  silent  hour 
When  sleep  exerts  its  wizard  power, 
And  busy  fancy,  then  let  free. 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Hope,  my  Edith,  flies  to  thee 
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2. 
When  tlie  slant  sunbeams  crest 
The  mountain's  shadowy  breast ; 
When  on  the  upland  slope 
Shines  the  green  myrtle  wet  with  morning  dew, 
And  lovely  as  the  youthful  dreams  of  Hope, 
The  dim-seen  landscape  opens  on  the  view, 
I  gaze  around,  with  raptured  eyes, 
On  Nature's  charms,  where  no  illusion  lies. 
And  drop  the  joy  and  memory  mingled  tear, 
And  sigh  to  think  that  Edith  is  not  here. 


At  the  cool  hour  of  even. 

When  all  is  calm  and  still. 

And  o'er  the  western  hill 
A  richer  radiance  robes  the  mellow'd  heaven, 

Absorb'd  in  darkness  thence. 

When  slowly  fades  in  night 

The  dim,  decaying  light, 
Like  the  fair  day-dreams  of  Benevolence ; 

Fatigued,  and  sad,  and  slow 

Along  my  lonely  way  I  go. 

And  muse  upon  the  distant  day. 
And  sigh,  remembering  Edith  far  away. 


When  Jate  arriving  at  our  inn  of  rest, 

Whose  roof,  exposed  to  many  a  winter's  sky, 
Half  shelters  from  the  wind  the  shivering  guest; 

By  the  lamp's  melancholy  gloom, 

I  see  the  miserable  room. 

And  musing  on  the  evils  that  arise 

From  disproportion'd  inequalities, 

Pray  that  my  lot  may  be 

Neither  with  Riches,  nor  with  Poverty, 

But  in  that  happy  mean, 

Which  for  the  soul  is  best. 

And  with  contentment  blest, 

In  some  secluded  glen 
To  dwell  with  Peace  and  Edith  fax  from  men. 


TO  RECOVERY. 

Recovery,  where  art  thou.' 
Daughter  of  Heaven,  where  shall  we  seek  thy  help  ? 
Upon  what  hallow'd  fountain  hast  thou  laid, 

0  Nymph  adored,  thy  spell ! 

By  the  gray  ocean's  verge. 
Daughter  of  Heaven,  we  seek  thee,  but  in  vain ; 
We  find  no  healing  in  the  breeze  that  sweeps 

The  thymy  mountain's  brow. 

Where  are  the  happy  hours. 
The  sunshine  where,  that  cheer'd  the  morn  of  life  .' 
For  Health  is  fled,  and  with  her  fled  the  joys 

Which  made  existence  dear. 

1  saw  the  distant  hills 

Smile  in  the  radiance  of  the  orient  beam. 
And  gazed  delighted  that  anon  our  feet 
Should  visit  scenes  so  fair 


I  look'd  abroad  at  noon. 
The  shadow  and  the  storm  were  on  the  hills , 
The  crags  which  like  a  faery  fabric  shone 

Darkness  had  overcast. 

On  you,  ye  coming  years. 
So  fairly  shone  the  April  gleam  of  hope ; 
So  darkly  o'er  the  distance,  late  so  bright. 

Now  settle  the  black  clouds. 

Come  thou,  and  chase  away 
Sorrow  and  Pain,  the  persecuting  Powers 
Who  make  the  melancholy  day  so  long. 

So  long  the  restless  night. 

Shall  we  not  find  thee  here. 
Recovery,  on  the  salt  sea's  breezy  strand  .•■ 
Is  there  no  healing  in  the  gales  that  sweep 

The  thymy  mountain's  brow  ' 

I  look  for  thy  approach, 
O  life-preserving  Power  !  as  one  who  strays 
Alone  in  darkness  o'er  the  pathless  marsh, 

Watches  the  dawn  of  day. 

Mimhead,  July,  1799. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

With  cheerful  step  the  traveller 

Pursues  his  early  way. 
When  first  the  dimly-dawning  east 

Reveals  the  rising  day. 

He  bounds  along  his  craggy  road, 
He  hastens  up  the  height. 

And  all  he  sees  and  all  he  hears 
Administer  delight. 

And  if  the  mist,  retiring  slow, 
Roll  round  its  wavy  white, 

He  thinks  the  morning  vapors  hide 
Some  beauty  from  his  sight. 

But  when  behind  the  western  clouds 

Departs  the  fading  day, 
How  wearily  the  traveller 

Pursues  his  evening  way  ! 

Sorely  along  the  craggy  road 
His  painful  footsteps  creep. 

And  slow,  with  many  a  feeble  pause. 
He  labors  up,  the  steep. 

And  if  the  mists  of  night  close  round. 
They  fill  his  soul  with  fear  ; 

He  dreads  some  unseen  precipice. 
Some  hidden  danger  near. 

So  cheerfully  does  youth  begm 
Life's  pleasant  morning  stage ; 

Alas  1  the  evening  traveller  feels 
The  fears  of  wary  age  ! 
Westbury.  1798. 
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THE  OAK   OF   OUR  FATHERS. 

Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood  ! 

It  grew  and  it  flourish'd  for  many  an  age. 

And  many  a  tempest  wreak'd  on  it  its  rage  ; 

But  when  its  strong  branches  were  bent  with  the 

blast. 
It  struck  its  root  deeper,  and  flourish  d  more  fast. 

Us  liead  tower'd  on  higli,  and  its  branches  spread 
round  ;  [sound ; 

For  its  roots  had  struck  deep,  and  its  heart  was 
The  bees  o'er  its  honey-dew'd  foliage  play'd. 
And  the  beasts  of  tlie  forest  fed  under  its  shade. 

The  Oak  of  our  Fathers  to  Freedom  was  dear  ; 
Its  leaves  were  her  crown,  and  its  wood  was  her  spear. 
Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood  ! 

There  crept  up  an  ivy  and  clung  round  the  trunk  ; 
It  struck  in  its  mouths  and  the  juices  it  drunk ; 
Tlie  branches  grew  sickly,  deprived  of  their  food, 
And  the  Oak  was  no  longer  the  pride  of  the  wood. 

The  foresters  saw  and  they  gathered  around  ; 
The  roots  still  were  fast,  and  the  lieart  still  was  sound ; 
Tiiey  lopp'doffthe  boughs  tliat  so  beautiful  spread. 
But  the  ivy  they  spared  on  its  vitals  that  fed. 

No  longer  the  bees  o'er  its  honey-dews  play'd. 
Nor  the  beasts  of  the  forest  fed  under  its  shade  ; 
Lopp'd  and  mangled  the  trunk  in  its  ruin  is  seen, 
A  monument  now  what  its  beauty  has  been. 

The  Oak  has  received  its  incurable  wound; 
Tiiey  have   loosen'd  the  roots,  though   the  heart 
may  be  sound  ;  [see, 

What  the  travellers  at  distance  green-flourishing 
Are  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  that  poison'd  the  tree. 

Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood  ! 

Westhmj,  1798. 


THE  BATTLE   OF  PULTOWA. 

On  'V^orska's  glittering  waves 
The  morning  sunbeams  play  j 
Pultowa's  walls  are  throng'd 

With  eager  multitudes ; 

Athwart  the  dusty  vale 
They  strain  their  aching  eyes, 
Where  to  the  fight  moves  on 
The  Conqueror  Charles,  the  iron-hearted  Swede. 

Him  Famine  liath  not  tamed, 

The  tamer  of  the  /rave ; 
Him  Winter  hatli  not  quell'd  ; 
When  nian  by  man  his  veteran  troops  sunk  aown, 
Frozen  to  their  endless  sleep. 
He  he  :  undaunted  on 


Him  Pain  hath  not  subdued  ; 
What  though  he  mounts  not  now 
The  fiery  steed  of  war .' 
Bo;ne  on  a  litter  to  the  field  he  goea. 

Go,  iron-hearted  King  ! 
Full  of  thy  former  fame  — 
Think  how  the  humbled  Dane 
Crouch'd  underneath  thy  sword  ; 
Think  how  the  wretched  Pole 
Besign'd  his  conquer'd  crown ; 
Go,  iron-hearted  King '. 
Let  Narva's  glory  swell  thy  haughty  breast,  — 
The  death-day  of  thy  glory,  Charles,  hath  dawn'd! 
Proud  Swede,  the  Sun  hath  risen 
That  on  thy  shame  shall  set ! 

Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  rest ' 
For  over  that  relentless  Swede 
Ruin  hath  raised  his  unrelenting  arm ; 

For  ere  the  night  descends. 

His  veteran  host  destroyed. 
His  laurels  blasted  to  revive  no  more, 

He  flies  before  tlie  Moscovite. 

Impatiently  that  haughty  heart  must  bear 
Long  years  of  hope  deceived  ; 

Long  years  of  idleness 
That  sleepless  soul  must  brook. 
Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  rest 
To  him  who  suflfers  in  an  honest  cause 
No  death  is  ignominious  ;  not  on  thee, 
But  upon  Charles,  the  cruel,  the  unjust. 
Not  upon  thee,  —  on  him 
The  ineffaceable  reproach  is  fix'd. 
The  infamy  abides. 
Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  rest 

Westbunj,  1798. 


THE   TRAVELLER'S   RETURN. 

Sweet  to  the  morning  traveller 

The  song  amid  the  sky, 
Where,  twinkling  in  the  dewy  light, 

The  skylark  soars  on  high. 

And  cheering  to  the  traveller 
The  gales  that  round  him  play. 

When  faint  and  heavily  he  drags 
.llong  his  noon-tide  way 

And  when  beneath  the  unclouded  sun 

Full  wearily  toils  he. 
The  flowing  water  makes  to  him 

A  soothing  melody. 

And  when  the  evening  light  decays, 

And  all  is  calm  around. 
There  is  sweet  music  to  his  ear 

In  the  distant  sheep-bell's  sound. 

But  oh  !  of  all  delightful  sounds 
Of  evening  or  of  morn, 
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The  sweetest  is  the  Toice  of  Love, 
That  welcomes  his  return. 


Westbury,  1798. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  COMFORTS, 

AND    HOW    HE    GAINED    THEM. 

X  ou  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried ; 

The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  gray ; 
You  are  hale.  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  man  ; 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth.  Father  William  replied, 
I  reraember'd  that  youth  would  fly  fast, 

And  abused  not  my  health  and  my  vigor  at  first. 
That  1  never  might  need  them  at  last. 

you  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 
And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away ; 

And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone  ; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  Father  William  replied, 
I  remember'd  that  youth  could  not  last ; 

1  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did. 
That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past. 

You  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried, 

And  life  must  be  hastening  away  ; 
You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death ; 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

I  am  cheerful,  young  man,  Fatlier  William  replied; 

Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage ; 
In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember'd  my  God ! 

And  He  hath  not  forgotten  my  age. 

VVtstbury,  1799. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  GREEK  ODE 
ON  ASTRONOMY, 

WRITTEN    BY    S,    T.    COLERIDGE,  FOR  THE  PRIZE    AT 
CAMBRIDGE,  1793. 


Hail,  venerable  Night! 
O  first-created,  hail ! 
Thou  who  art  doom'd  in  thy  dark  breast  to  veil 
The  dying  beam  of  light. 
The  eldest  and  the  latest  thou. 
Hail,  venerable  Night  ! 
Around  thine  ebon  brow, 
Glittering  plays  with  lightning  rays 
A  wreath  of  flowers  of  fire. 
The  varying  clouds  with  many  a  hue  attire 
Thy  many-tinted  veil. 
Holy  are  the  blue  graces  of  thy  zone  ! 
But  who  is  he  whose  tongue  can  tell 
The  dewy  lustres  which  thine  eyes  adorn  ? 
Lovely  to  some  the  blushes  of  the  morn  ; 


To  some  the  glories  of  the  Day, 
When,  blazing  with  meridian  ray. 

The  gorgeous  Sun  ascends  his  highest  throne ; 
But  I  with  solemn  and  severe  delight 

Still  watch  thy  constant  car,  immortal  Night  ' 

2. 

For  then  to  the  celestial  Palaces 
Urania  leads,  Urania,  she 

The  Goddess  who  alone 
Stands  by  the  blazing  throne, 
Eff"ulgent  with  the  light  of  Deity. 
Whom  Wisdom,  the  Creatrix,  by  her  side 
Placed  on  the  heights  of  yonder  sky. 
And  smiling  with  ambrosial  love,  unlock'd 
The  depths  of  Nature  to  her  piercing  eye. 
Angelic  myriads  struck  their  harps  around. 
And  with  triumphant  sono- 
The  host  of  Stars,  a  beauteous  throng, 

Around  the  ever-living  Mind 

In  jubilee  their  mystic  dance  begun  ; 

When  at  thy  leaping  forth,  O  Sun  ' 

The  Morning  started  in  aS'right, 

Astonish'd  at  thy  birth,  her  Child  of  Light ' 

3. 
Hail,  O  Urania,  hail ! 
Queen  of  the  Muses  !  Mistress  of  the  Song ! 
For  thou  didst  deign  to  leave  the  heavenly  throng 
As  earthward  thou  thy  steps  wert  bendinir, 
A  ray  went  forth  and  harbinger'd  thy  way 
All  Ether  laugh'd  with  thy  descending. 
Thou  hadst  wreath'd  thy  hair  with  roses. 
The  flower  that  in  the  immortal  bower 
Its  deatliless  bloom  discloses. 
Before  thine  awful  mien,  compelled  to  shrink, 
Fled  Ignorance,  abash'd,  with  all  her  brood. 
Dragons,  and  Hags  of  baleful  breath. 
Fierce  Dreams,  that  wont  to  drink 
The  Sepulchre's  black  blood ; 
Or  on  the  wings  of  storms 
Riding  in  fury  forms. 
Shriek  to  the  mariner  the  shriek  of  Death. 


I  boast,  O  Goddess,  to  thy  name 
That  I  have  raised  the  pile  of  fame; 

Therefore  to  me  be  given 
To  roam  the  starry  path  of  Heaven, 
To  charioteer  with  wings  on  high. 
And  to  rein-in  the  Tempests  of  the  sky. 


Chariots  of  happy  Gods  !  Fountains  of  Light! 

Ye  Angel-Temples  bright ! 

May  I  unblamed  your  flamy  thresholds  tread  .' 

I  leave  Earth's  lowly  scene  ; 

I  leave  the  Moon  serene, 

The  lovely  Queen  of  Night ; 

I  leave  the  wide  domains, 

Beyond  where  Mars  his  fiercer  light  can  fling, 

And  Jupiter's  vast  plains, 

(The  many-belted  king ;) 

Even  to  the  solitude  where  Saturn  reigns, 
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Like  some  stern  tyrant  to  just  exile  driven  ; 

What  though  the  Deer  bound  sportively  along 

Dim-seen  the  sullen  power  appears 

O'er  springy  turf,  the  Park's  elastic  vest' 

In  that  cold  solitude  of  Heaven, 

Give  them  their  honors  due,  — 

And  slow  he  drags  along 

But  Gooseberry-Pie  is  best. 

The  mighty  circle  of  long-lingering  years. 

2. 

6. 

Behind  his  oxen  slow 

Nor  shalt  thou  escape  my  sight, 

The  patient  Ploughman  plods. 

Who  at  the  tlireshold  of  the  sun-trod  domes 

And  as  the  Sower  followed  by  the  clods 

Art  trembling,  —  youngest  Daughter  of  the  Night ! 

Earth's  genial  womb  received  the  living  seed. 

And  you,  ye  fiery-tressed  strangers !  you, 

The  rains  descend,  the  grains  they  grow ; 

Comets  who  wander  wide. 

Saw  ye  tlie  vegetable  ocean 

Will  I  along  your  pathless  way  pursue, 

Roll  its  green  ripple  to  the  April  gale  .' 

Whence  bending  I  may  view 

The  golden  waves  with  multitudinous  motion 

The  Worlds  whom  elder  Suns  have  vivified. 

Swell  o'er  the  sununer  vale .' 

7. 
For  Hope  with  loveliest  visions  soothes  my  mind. 

3. 

It  flows  through  Alder  banks  along 

That  even  in  Man,  Life's  winged  power. 

Beneath  the  copse  that  hides  the  hill ; 

When  comes  again  the  natal  hour. 

The  gentle  stream  you  cannot  see. 

Shall  on  heaven-wandering  feet. 

You  only  hear  its  melody, 

In  undecaying  youth. 

The  stream  that  turns  the  Mill. 

Spring  to  the  blessed  seat; 

Pass  on  a  little  way,  pass  on. 

Where  round  the  fields  of  Truth 

And  you  shall  catch  its  gleam  anon ; 

The  fiery  Essences  forever  feed ; 

And  hark  !  the  loud  and  agonizing  groan. 

And  o'er  the  ambrosial  mead. 

That  makes  its  anguish  known. 

The  breezes  of  serenity 

Where  tortured  by  the  Tyrant  Lord  of  Meal 

Silent  and  soothing  glide  forever  by. 

The  Brook  is  broken  on  the  Wheel  ! 

8. 
There,  Priest  of  Nature  !  dost  thou  shine, 

4. 
Blow  fair,  blow  fair,  thou  orient  gale ' 

Newton  !  a  King  among  the  Kings  divine. 

On  the  white  bosom  of  the  sail. 

Whether  with  harmony's  mild  force. 

Ye  Winds,  enamor'd,  lingering  lie  I 

He  guides  along  its  course 

Ye  Waves  of  ocean,  spare  the  bark. 

The  axle  of  some  beauteous  star  on  high, 

Ye  tempests  of  the  sky  ! 

Or  gazing,  in  the  spring 

From  distant  realms  she  comes  to  bring 

Ebullient  with  creative  energy. 

The  sugar  for  my  Pie. 

Feels  his  pure  breast  with  rapturous  joy  possess'd, 

For  this  on  Gambia's  arid  side 

Inebriate  in  the  holy  ecstasy. 

The  Vulture's  feet  are  scaled  with  blood, 

And  Beelzebub  beholds  with  pride 

9. 

His  darling  planter  brood. 

I  may  not  call  thee  mortal  then,  my  soul ! 

Immortal  longings  lift  thee  to  the  skies : 

5. 

Love  of  thy  native  home  inflames  thee  now, 

First  in  the  spring  thy  leaves  were  seen. 

With  pious  madness  wise. 

Thou  beauteous  bush,  so  early  green  ! 

Know  then  thyself!  expand  thy  wings  divine  ! 

Soon  ceased  thy  blossoms'  little  life  of  love 

Soon,  mingled  with  thy  fathers,  thou  shalt  shine 

O  safer  than  the  gold-fruit-bearing  tree. 

A  star  amid  the  starry  throng, 

The  glory  of  that  old  Hesperian  grove, — 

A  God  the  Gods  among. 

No  Dragon  does  there  need  for  thee 

/  nnAtm    1  ftO^ 

With  quintessential  sting  to  work  alarms, 

IjOTUiVlIm     10U.4. 

Prepotent  guardian  of  thy  fruitage  fine, 
Thou  vegetable  Porcupine  !  — 

♦ 

And  didst  thou  scratch  thy  tender  arms. 

GOOSEBERRY-PIE. 

O  Jane  !  that  I  should  dine  ! 

A   PINDARIC    ODE. 

6. 

The  flour,  the  sugar,  and  the  fruit. 

1. 

Commingled  well,  how  well  they  suit ! 

GoosEBERRY-PiE  is  best. 

And  they  were  well  bestow'd. 

Full  of  the  theme,  O  Muse,  begin  the  song  ! 

O  Jane,  with  truth  1  praise  your  Pie, 

What  though  the  sunbeams  of  the  West 

And  will  not  you  in  just  reply 

Mature  within  the  Turtle's  breast 

Praise  my  Pindaric  Ode  ? 

Blood  glutinous  and  fat  of  verdant  hue .' 

Exeter,  1799. 
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TO  A  BEE. 


1. 


Thou  wert  out  betimes,  tliou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 

As  abroad  I  took  my  early  way, 

Before  the  Cow  from  her  resting-place 

Had  risen  up  and  left  her  trace 

On  the  meadow,  with  dew  so  gray. 

Saw  I  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 


Thou  wert  working  late,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  I 

After  the  fall  of  the  Cistus  flower. 

When  the  Primrose-of-evening  was  ready  to  burst, 

I  heard  thee  last,  as  I  saw  thee  first ; 

In  the  silence  of  the  evening  hour, 

Heard  1  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 

3. 
Thou  art  a  miser,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  ! 
Late  and  early  at  employ ; 
Still  on  thy  golden  stores  intent, 
Thy  summer  in  heaping  and  iioarding  is  spent 

What  thy  winter  will  never  enjoy ; 
Wise  lesson  this  for  me,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  ! 


Little  dost  thou  think,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 

What  is  the  end  of  thy  toil. 
When  the  latest  flowers  of  the  ivy  are  gone, 
And  all  thy  work  for  the  year  is  done, 

Thy  master  comes  for  the  spoil. 
Woe  then  for  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 

Westbury,  1799. 


TO  A  SPIDER. 


1. 


Spider  !  thou  need'st  not  run  in  fear  about 
To  shun  my  curious  eyes ; 
I  won't  humanely  crush  thy  bowels  out 
Lest  thou  shouldst  eat  the  flies ; 
Nor  will  1  roast  thee  with  a  damn'd  delight 
Thy  strange  instinctive  fortitude  to  see, 
For  there  is  One  who  might 
One  day  roast  me. 

2. 
Thou  art  welcome  to  a  Rhymer  sore-perplex'd. 
The  subject  of  his  verse  ; 
There's  many  a  one  who,  on  abetter  text. 
Perhaps  might  comment  worse. 
Then  shrink  not,  old  Free-Mason,  from  my  view. 
But  quietly  like  me  spin  out  the  line ; 
Do  thou  thy  work  pursue. 
As  I  will  mine. 

3. 

Weaver  of  snares,  thou  emblemest  the  ways 

Of  Satan,  Sire  of  lies ; 
Hell's  huge  black  Spider,  for  mankind  he  lays 

His  toils,  as  thou  for  flies. 
18 


When  Betty's  busy  eye  runs  round  the  room, 
Woe  to  that  nice  geometry,  if  seen '. 
But  where  is  he  whose  broom   .     • 
^^  ■       The  earth  shall  clean  ?  ^ 

4. 
Spider  !  of  old  thy  flimsy  webs  were  thought  — 

And  'twas  a  likeness  true  — 
To  emblem  laws  in  which  the  weak  .are  caught, 
But  which  the  strong  break  through  : 
And  if  a  victim  in  tliy  toils  is  ta'en. 
Like  some  poor  client  is  that  wretched  fly  , 
I'll  warrant  thee  thou'lt  drain 
His  life-blood  dry. 

5. 

And  is  not  thy  weak  work  like  human  schemes 
And  care  on  earth  employ'd  ? 
Such  are  young  hopes  and  Love's  delightful  dreams 

So  easily  destroy 'd  ! 

So  does  the  Statesman,  whilst  the  Avengers  sleep. 

Self-deem'd  secure,  his  wiles  in  secret  lay  ; 

Soon  shall  destruction  sweep 

His  work  away. 


Thou  busy  laborer !  one  resemblance  more 

May  yet  the  verse  prolong, 

For,  Spider,  thou  art  like  tlie  Poet  poor. 

Whom  thou  hast  help'd  in  song. 

Both  busily  our  needful  food  to  win. 

We  work,  as  Nature  taught,  with  ceaseless  pams  , 

Thy  bowels  tliou  dost  spin, 

I  spin  my  brains. 

Westbury,  1798. 


HE   DESTRUCTION   OF  JERUSALEM 

The  rage  of  Babylon  is  roused, 
The  King  puts  forth  his  strength  ; 
And  Judah  bends  the  bow 
And  points  her  arrows  for  the  coming  war. 


Her  walls  are  firm,  her  gates  are  strong, 
Her  youth  gird  on  the  sword  ; 
High  are  her  chiefs  in  hope. 
For  soon  will  Egypt  send  the  promised  aid. 

But  who  is  he  whose  voice  of  woe 
Is  heard  amid  the  streets  ? 
Whose  ominous  voice  proclaims 
Her  strength,  and  arms,  and  promised  succors 
vain? 

His  meagre  cheek  is  pale  and  sunk. 
Wild  is  his  hollow  eye. 
Yet  awful  is  its  glance  ; 
And  who  could  bear  the  anger  of  his  frown  .•' 

Prophet  of  God  !  in  vain  thy  lips 
Proclaim  the  woe  to  come ; 
In  vain  thy  warning  voice 
Summons  her  rulers  timely  to  repent ! 
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The  Ethiop  changes  not  his  skin. 
Impious  and  reckless  still 
The  rulers  spurn  thy  voice, 
And  now  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  full. 

For  now  around  Jerusalem 
The  countless  foes  appear  ; 
Far  aa  the  eye  can  reach 
Spreads  the  wide  horror  of  the  circling  siege. 

Why  is  the  warrior's  cheek  so  pale  .' 
Why  droops  the  gallant  youth 
Who  late  in  pride  of  heart 
Sharpen'd  his  javelin  for  the  welcome  war  .' 

'Tis  not  for  terror  that  his  eye 
Swells  with  the  struggling  woe; 
Oh !  he  could  bear  his  ills, 
Or  rush  to  death,  and  in  the  grave  have  peace. 

His  parents  do  not  ask  for  food, 
But  they  are  weak  with  want ; 
His  wife  has  given  her  babes 
Her  wretched  pittance,  —  she  makes  no  com- 
plaint. 

The  consummating  hour  is  come  I 
Alas  for  Solyma  ! 
How  is  she  desolate,  — 
She  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  fallen  ! 

And  thou  —  thou  miserable  King  — 
Where  is  thy  trusted  flock. 
Thy  flock  so  beautiful, 
Tliy  Father's  throne,  the  temple  of  thy  God  ' 

Repentance  brings  not  back  the  past ; 
It  will  not  call  again 
Thy  murder'd  sons  to  life, 
Nor  vision  to  those  eyeless  sockets  more. 

Thou  wretched,  childless,  blind,  old  man, 
Heavy  thy  punishment ; 
Dreadful  thy  present  woes, 
Alas,  more  dreadful  thy  remember'd  guilt ! 

Weslbunj,  1798. 


THE   DEATH  OF  WALLACE. 

Joy,  joy  in  London  now  ! 
He  goes,  the  rebel  Wallace  goes  to  death  ; 
At  length  the  traitor  meets  the  traitor's  doom, 

Joy,  joy,  in  London  now  ! 

He  on  a  sledge  is  drawn. 
His  strong  right  arm  unweapon'd  and  in  chains. 
And  garlanded  around  his  helmless  head 

The  laurel  wreath  of  scorn. 

They  throng  to  view  him  now 
Who  in  the  field  had  fled  before  his  sword. 
Who  at  the  name  of  Wallace  once  grew  pale 

And  falter'd  out  a  prayer. 


Yes  !  they  can  meet  his  eye. 
That  only  beams  with  patient  courage  now ; 
Yes !  they  can  look  upon  those  manly  limbs. 

Defenceless  now  and  bound. 

And  that  eye  did  not  shrink 
As  he  beheld  the  pomp  of  infamy  ; 
Nor  one  ungovern'd  feeling  shook  those  limbs, 

When  the  last  moment  came. 

What  though  suspended  sense 
Was  by  their  legal  cruelty  revived ;  [life 

What  though  ingenious  vengeance  lengthen'd 

To  feel  protracted  death  ? 

What  though  the  hangman's  hand 
Grasped  in  his  living  breast  the  heaving  heart  .'— 
In  the  last  agony,  the  last,  sick  pang, 

Wallace  had  comfort  still. 

He  call'd  to  mind  his  deeds 
Done  for  his  country  in  the  embattled  field ; 
He  thought  of  that  good  cause  for  which  he  died, 

And  it  was  joy  in  death. 

Go,  Edward  !    triumph  now  ! 
Cambria  is  fallen,  and   Scotland's  strength  is 

crush'd ; 
On  Wallace,  on  Llewellyn's  mangled  limbs. 

The  fowls  of  Heaven  have  fed. 

Unrivall'd,  unopposed. 
Go,  Edward,  full  of  glory  to  thy  grave  ! 
The  weight  of  patriot  blood  upon  thy  soul, 

Go,  Edward,  to  thy  God  ! 

Wcstbuiij,  1798. 


THE   SPANISH  ARMADA. 

Clear  shone  the  morn,  the  gale  was  fair. 
When  from  CoruBa's  crowded  port 
With  many  a  cheerful  shout  and  loud  acclaim 
The  huge  Armada  past. 

To  Eno-Iand's  shores  their  streamers  point, 
To  England's  shores  their  sails  are  spread. 
They  go  to  triumph  o'er  the  sea-girt  land. 
And  Rome  hath  blest  their  arms. 

Along  the  ocean's  echoing  verge, 
Along  the  mountain  range  of  rocks, 
The  clustering  multitudes  behold  their  pomp, 
And  raise  the  votive  prayer. 

Commingling  with  the  ocean's  roar 
Ceaseless  and  hoarse  their  murmurs  rise, 
And  soon  they  trust  to  see  the  winged  bark 
That  bears  good  tidings  home. 

The  watch-tower  now  in  distance  sinks, 
And  now  Galicia's  mountain  rocks 
Faint  as  the  far-ofl" clouds  oi  evenmg  lie, 
And  now  they  fade  away. 
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Each  like  some  moving  citadel, 
On  through  the  waves  they  sail  sublime  ; 
And  now  the  Spaniards  see  the  silvery  cliiis, 
Behold  the  sea-girt  land  ! 

O  fools .  to  think  that  ever  foe 
Should  triumph  o'er  that  sea-girt  land  ! 
O  fools  !  to  think  that  ever  Britain's  sons 
Should  wear  the  stranger's  yoke  ! 

For  not  in  vain  hath  Nature  rear'd 
Around  her  coast  those  silvery  cliffs  ; 
For  not  in  vain  old  Ocean  spreads  his  waves 
To  gaaid  his  favorite  isle  ! 

On  come  her  gallant  mariners  ! 
What  now  avail  Rome's  boasted  charms  ? 
Where  are  the  Spaniard's  vaunts  of  eager  wrath  ? 
His  hopes  of  conquest  now? 

And  hark  !  the  angry  Winds  arise  ; 
Old  Ocean  heaves  his  angry  Waves ; 
*rhp  Winds  and  Waves  against  the  invaders  fight, 
To  guard  the  sea-girt  land. 

Howling  around  his  palace-towers 
The  Spanish  despot  hears  the  storm ; 
He  thinks  upon  his  navies  far  away, 
And  boding  doubts  arise. 

Long,  over  Biscay's  boisterous  surge 
The  watchman's  aching  eye  shall  stram  ! 
Long  shall  he  gaze,  but  never  wing'd  bark 
Shall  bear  good  tidings  home. 

Westbury,  1798. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY. 

The  night  is  come  ;  no  fears  disturb 
The  dreams  of  innocence ; 
They  trust  in  kingly  faith  and  kingly  oaths  ; 
They  sleep, — alas !  they  sleep ! 

Go  to  the  palace,  wouldst  thou  know 
How  hideous  night  can  be  ; 

Eye  is  not  closed  in  those  accursed  walls, 
Nor  heart  at  quiet  there. 

The  Monarch  from  the  window  leans, 

He  listens  to  the  night, 
And  with  a  horrible  and  eager  hope 

Awaits  the  midnight  bell. 

Oh,  he  has  Hell  within  him  now ! 
God,  always  art  thou  just ! 
For  innocence  can  never  know  such  pangs 
As  pierce  successful  guilt. 

He  looks  abroad,  and  all  is  still. 
Hark  !  —  now  the  midnight  bell 
Sounds  through  the  silence  ot  the  night  alone, - 
And  now  the  signal  gun  ! 


Thy  hand  is  on  him,  righteous  God  ! 

He  hears  the  frantic  shrieks. 

He  hears  the  glorying  yells  of  massacre, 

And  he  repents,  —  too  late. 

He  hears  the  murderer's  savage  shout, 
He  hears  the  groan  of  death ; 
In  vain  they  fly,  —  soldiers  defenceless  now. 
Women,  old  men,  and  babes. 

Righteous  and  just  art  thou,  O  God ! 
For  at  his  dying  hour 
Those  shrieks  and  groans  reechoed  in  his  ear, 
He  heard  that  murderous  yell ! 

They  throng'd  around  his  midnight  couch. 
The  phantoms  of  the  slain  ;  — 
It  prey'd  like  poison  on  his  powers  of  life  : 
Righteous  art  thou,  O  God  ! 

Spirits !  who  suffer'd  at  that  hour 
For  freedom  and  for  faith, 
Ye  saw  your  country  bent  beneath  the  yoke, 
Her  faith  and  freedom  crush'd. 

AnA  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep 
Ye  saw  when  France  awoke ; 
Ye  saw  the  people  burst  their  double  chain, 
And  ye  had  joy  in  Heaven  ! 

Westbury,  1798. 


THE  HOLLY-TREE. 


L 


O  Reader  !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  Holly-Tree  ? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
Order'd  by  an  intelligence  so  wise. 
As  might  confound  tlie  Atheist's  sophistries. 

2. 
Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen  ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarm'd  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 


1  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes. 

And  moralize ; 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  Holly-Tree 

Can  emblem  see 
Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after  time. 

4. 
Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere. 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Reserved  and  rude, 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I'd  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly-Tree. 
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And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt,  1  know. 

Some  harshness  show, 
All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away, 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  tlie  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly-Tree. 


And  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  Holly  leaves  a  sober  hue  display 

Less  bright  than  they  ; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  Holly-Tree.' 


So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng ; 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 

More  grave  tlian  they. 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly-Tree. 

Westbury,  1798. 


THE  EBB  TIDE. 

Slowly  thy  flowing  tide 
Came  in,  old  Avon  !  scarcely  did  mine  eyes, 
As  watchfully  I  roani'd  thy  green-wood  side, 

Perceive  its  gentle  rise. 

With  many  a  stroke  and  strong 
The  laboring  boatmen  upward  plied  their  oars  ; 
Yet  little  way  they  made,  though  laboring  long 

Between  thy  winding  shores. 

Now  down  thine  ebbing  tide 
The  unlabor'd  boat  falls  rapidly  along ; 
The  solitary  helmsman  sits  to  guide. 

And  sings  an  idle  song. 

Now  o'er  the  rocks  that  lay 
So  silent  late,  the  shallow  current  roars  ; 
Fast  flow  thy  waters  on  tlieir  seaward  way 

Through  wider-spreading  shores. 

Avon  !  I  gaze  and  know 
The  lesson  emblem'd  in  tliy  varying  way  : 
It  speaks  of  human  joys  tliat  rise  so  slow. 

So  rapidly  decay. 

Kingdoms  which  long  have  stood. 
And  slow  to  strength  and  power  attain'd  at  last. 
Thus  from  the  summit  of  liigh  fortune's  flood 

They  ebb  to  ruin  fust. 

Thus  like  tliy  flow  appears 
Time's  tardy  course  to  manliood's  envied  stage ; 
Alas!  how  hurry ingly  the  ebbing  years 

Then  hasten  to  old  age  ! 

Westbury,  1799 


THE  COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  POOR 

And  wherefore  do  the  Poor  complain .' 
The  Rich  Man  ask'd  of  me  ;  — 

Come  walk  abroad  with  me,  1  said. 
And  I  will  answer  thee. 

'Twas  evening,  and  the  frozen  streets 

Were  cheerless  to  behold. 
And  we  were  wrapp'd  and  coated  well, 

And  yet  we  were  a-cold. 

We  met  an  old,  bare-headed  man; 

His  locks  were  thin  and  white ; 
I  ask'd  him  what  he  did  abroad 

In  that  cold  winter's  night. 

The  cold  was  keen  indeed,  he  said. 

But  at  home  no  fire  had  he, 
And  therefore  he  had  come  abroad 

To  ask  for  charity. 

We  met  a  young,  bare-footed  child. 
And  she  begg'd  loud  and  bold; 

I  ask'd  her  what  she  did  abroad 
When  the  wind  it  blew  so  cold. 

She  said  her  father  was  at  home, 

And  he  lay  sick  a-bed ; 
And  therefore  was  it  she  was  sent 

Abroad  to  beg  for  bread. 

We  saw  a  w^oman  sitting  down 

Upon  a  stone  to  rest ; 
She  had  a  baby  at  her  back, 

And  another  at  her  breast. 

1  ask'd  her  why  she  loiter'd  there 
When  the  night-wind  was  so  chill ; 

She  turn'd  her  head  and  bade  the  child 
That  scream'd  behind,  be  still ;  — 

Then  told  us  that  her  husband  served, 

A  soldier,  far  away. 
And  therefore  to  her  parish  she 

Was  begging  back  her  way. 

We  met  a  girl ;  her  dress  was  loose. 

And  sunken  was  her  eye. 
Who  with  a  wanton's  hollow  voice 

Address'd  the  passers-by, 

I  ask'd  her  what  there  was  in  guilt 

That  could  her  heart  allure 
To  shame,  disease,  and  late  remorse : 

She  answer'd,  she  was  poor. 

I  turn'd  me  to  the  Rich  Man  then, 

For  silently  stood  he, — 
You  ask'd  me  why  the  poor  compluii, 

And  these  have  answer'd  thee  ! 

London,  1798. 
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TO   MARY. 

Mary  !  ten  checker'd  years  have  paat 
Since  we  beheld  each  other  last; 
Vet,  Mary,  I  remember  thee. 
Nor  canst  thou  have  forgotten  me. 

The  bloom  was  then  upon  thy  face ; 
Thy  form  had  every  youthful  grace; 
1  too  had  then  the  warmth  of  youth. 
And  in  our  hearts  was  all  its  truth. 

We  conversed,  were  there  others  by, 
With  common  mirth  and  random  eye  ; 
But  when  escaped  the  sight  of  men. 
How  serious  was  our  converse  then ! 

Our  talk  was  then  of  years  to  come, 
Of  hopes  which  ask'd  a  humble  doom, 
Themes  which  to  loving  thoughts  might  move, 
Altliough  we  never  spake  of  love. 

At  our  last  meeting  sure  thy  heart 
Was  even  as  loath  as  mine  to  part ; 
And  yet  we  little  thought  that  then 
We  parted  —  not  to  meet  again. 

Long,  Mary  !  after  that  adieu, 
My  dearest  day-dreams  were  of  you , 
In  sleep  1  saw  you  still,  and  long 
Made  you  the  theme  of  secret  song. 

When  manhood  and  its  cares  came  on. 
The  humble  hopes  of  youth  were  gone ; 
And  other  hopes  and  other  fears 
Effaced  the  thoughts  of  happier  years. 

Meantime  through  many  a  ^aried  year 
Of  thee  no  tidings  did  I  hear, 
And  thou  hast  never  heard  my  name 
Save  from  the  vague  reports  of  fame. 

But  then,  I  trust,  detraction's  lie 
Hath  kindled  anger  in  thine  eye; 
And  thou  my  praise  wert  proud  to  see, — 
My  name  should  still  be  dear  to  thee. 

Ten  years  have  held  their  course ;  thus  late 
1  learn  the  tidings  of  thy  fate ; 
A  Husband  and  a  Father  now. 
Of  thee,  a  Wife  and  Mother  thou. 

And,  Mary,  as  for  thee  I  frame 

A  prayer  which  hath  no  selfish  aim, 

No  happier  lot  can  1  wish  thee 

Than  such  as  Heaven  hath  granted  me. 

London,  1802. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

INQDIRING  IF  I  WODI.T)  LIVE  OVER  MY  YOUTH  AGAIN. 
1. 

Do  I  regret  the  past  ? 

Would  I  again  live  o'er 
The  morning  hours  of  life .' 
Nay,  William  !  nay,  not  so  '. 


In  the  warm  joyance  of  the  summer  sun, 
I  do  not  wish  again 
The  changeful  April  day. 
Nay,  William  !  nay,  not  so ! 
Safe  haven'd  from  the  sea, 
I  would  not  tempt  again 
The  uncertain  ocean's  wrath. 
Praise  be  to  Him  who  made  me  what  I  am, 
Other  I  would  not  be. 


Why  is  it  pleasant  then,  to  sit  and  talk 
Of  days  that  are  no  more .' 
When  in  his  own  dear  home 
The  traveller  rests  at  last. 
And  tells  how  often  in  his  wanderings. 
The  thouglit  of  those  far  off 
Hath  made  his  eyes  o'erflow 
With  no  unmanly  tears; 

Delighted  he  recalls  [trod; 

Through  what  fair  scenes  his  lingering  feet  have 

But  ever  when  he  tells  of  perils  past 

And  troubles  now  no  more, 

His  eyes  are  brightest,  and  a  readier  joy 

Flows  thankful  from  his  heart. 


No,  William !  no,  I  would  not  live  again 
The  morning  hours  of  life ; 

I  would  not  be  again 
The  slave  of  hope  and  fear ; 
I  would  not  learn  again 
The  wisdom  by  Experience  hardly  taught. 

4. 
To  me  the  past  presents 
No  object  for  regret ; 
To  me  the  present  gives 
All  cause  for  full  content. 
The  future .'  —  it  is  now  the  cheerful  noon, 
And  on  the  sunny-smiling  fields  I  gaze 
With  eyes  alive  to  joy; 
When  the  dark  night  descends, 
I  willingly  shall  close  my  weary  lids. 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  to  wake  again. 

Westbw-y,  1798. 


THE  DEAD  FRIEND. 

1. 
Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  Soul, 
Descend  to  contemplate 
The  form  tliat  once  was  dear! 

The  Spirit  is  not  there 
Which  kindled  that  dead  eye, 
Which  throbb'd  in  that  cold  heart, 
Which  in  that  motionless  band 
Hath  met  thy  friendly  grasp. 
The  Spirit  is  not  there  ! 
It  is  but  lifeless,  perishable  flesh 
That  moulders  in  the  grave , 
Earth,  air,  and  water's  ministering  particies 
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Now  to  the  elements 
Resolved,  their  uses  done. 
Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  ray  Soul, 
Follow  thy  friend  beloved ; 
The  Spirit  is  not  there  ! 


Often  together  have  we  talk'd  of  death ; 
How  sweet  it  were  to  see 
All  doubtful  things  made  clear; 
How  sweet  it  were  with  powers 

Such  as  the  Cherubim, 
To  view  the  depth  of  Heaven ! 

O  Edmund  !  thou  hast  first 
Begun  the  travel  of  Eternity  ' 

I  look  upon  the  stars, 

And  think  that  thou  art  there, 

Unfetter'd  as  the  thought  that  follows  thee. 

3. 

And  we  have  often  said  how  sweet  it  were 

With  unseen  ministry  of  angel  power. 

To  watch  the  friends  we  loved. 

Edmund !  we  did  not  err ! 

Sure  I  have  felt  thy  presence  !     Thou  hast  given 

A  birth  to  holy  thought, 

Hast  kept  me  from  the  world  unstain'd  and  pure. 

Edmund !  we  did  not  err  ! 

Our  best  affections  here 

They  are  not  like  the  toys  of  infancy  ; 

The  Soul  outgrows  them  not ; 

We  do  not  cast  them  off ; 

O,  if  it  could  be  so. 

It  were  indeed  a  dreadful  thing  to  die ! 

4. 

Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  Soul, 
Follow  thy  friend  beloved ! 

But  in  the  lonely  hour, 

Eut  in  the  evening  walk. 

Think  that  he  companies  thy  solitude ; 

Think  that  he  holds  with  thee 

Mysterious  intercourse  ; 

And  though  remembrance  wake  a  tear, 

There  will  be  joy  in  grief. 

Weslhinj,  1799. 
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THE  HURON'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEAD. 

1. 

Brother,  thou  wert  strong  in  youth  ! 
Brother,  thou  wert  brave  in  war ! 
Unhappy  man  was  he 
For  whom  thou  hadst  sharpen'd  the  tomahawk's 


Unhappy  man  was  he 
On  whom  thine  angry  eye  was  fix'd  in  fight . 
And  he  who  from  thy  hand 
Received  the  calumet. 
Blest  Heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 


When  the  Evil  Spirits  seized  tliee, 
Brother,  we  were  sad  at  heart : 
We  bade  the  Jongler  come 
And  bring  his  magic  aid; 
We  circled  thee  in  mystic  dance, 
With  songs  and  shouts  and  cries. 
To  free  thee  from  their  power. 
Brother,  but  in  vain  we  strove ; 
The  number  of  thy  days  was  full. 

3. 

Thou  sittest  amongst  us  on  thy  mat ; 

The  bear-skin  from  thy  shoulder  hangs , 

Thy  feet  are  sandall'd  ready  for  the  way 

Those  are  the  unfatigueable  feet 

That  traversed  the  forest  track ; 

Those  are  the  lips  that  late 

Thunder'd  the  yell  of  war ; 

And  that  is  the  strong  right  arm 

Which  never  was  lifted  in  vain. 

Those  lips  are  silent  now  ; 

The  limbs  that  were  active  are  stiff; 

Loose  hangs  tlie  strong  right  arm ! 


And  where  is  That  which  in  thy  voice 

The  language  of  friendship  spake .' 
That  gave  the  strengtli  of  thine  arm ' 
That  fill'd  thy  limbs  with  life .' 
It  was  not  Thou,  for  Thou  art  here, 
Thou  art  amongst  us  still, 
But  the  Life  and  the  Feeling  are  gone. 
The  Iroquois  will  learn 
That  thou  hast  ceased  from  war ; 
'Twill  be  a  joy  like  victory  to  them. 
For  thou  wert  the  scourge  of  their  nation. 


Brother,  we  sing  thee  the  song  of  death ; 
In  thy  coffin  of  bark  we  lay  thee  to  rest ; 
The  bow  shall  be  placed  by  thy  side, 
And  the  shafts  that  are  pointed  and  feather'd  for 
flight. 
To  the  country  of  the  Dead 
Long  and  painful  is  thy  way ; 

Over  rivers  wide  and  deep 
Lies  the  road  that  must  be  past, 
By  bridges  narrow-wall'd, 
Where  scarce  the  Soul  can  force  its  way, 
While  the  loose  fabric  totters  under  it. 


Safely  may  our  brother  pass  ! 

Safely  may  he  reach  the  fields, 
Where  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  shell 
Bhall  be  heard  from  the  Country  of  Souls ! 
The  Spirits  of  thy  Sires 

Shall  come  to  welcome  thee : 
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The  God  of  the  Dead  in  his  Bower 

4. 

Shall  receive  thee,  and  bid  thee  join 

My  Father,  rest  in  peace ! 

The  dance  of  eternal  joy. 

Rest  with  the  dust  of  thy  Sires ! 

They  placed  their  Cross  in  thy  dying  grasp;  — 

7. 

They  bore  tliee  to  their  burial-place, 

Brother,  we  pay  thee  the  rites  of  death ; 

And  over  thy  breathless  frame 

Rest  in  thy  Bower  of  Delight ! 

Their  bloody  and  merciless  Priest 

Mumbled  his  magic  hastily. 

Westbury,  1799. 

Oh !  could  thy  bones  be  at  peace 

In  the  field  where  the  Strangers  are  laid  ?  — 
Alone,  in  danger  and  in  pain. 

My  Father,  I  bring  thee  here  - 

THE    PERUVIAN'S    DIRGE    OVER    THE 

So  may  our  God,  in  reward. 
Allow  me  one  faithful  friend 

BODY  OF  HIS  FATHER. 

To  lay  me  beside  thee  when  i  am  released  ! 

So  may  he  summon  me  soon. 

1. 

That  my  Spirit  may  join  thee  there. 

Rest  in  peace,  my  Father,  rest ! 

Where  the  strangers  never  shall  come ! 

With  danger  and  toil  have  1  borne  thy  corpse 

Exeter,  1799. 

From  the  Stranger's  field  of  death. 
I  bless  thee,  O  Wife  of  the  Sun, 

For  veiling  thy  beams  with  a  cloud. 

While  at  the  pious  task 

SONG  OF  THE  ARAUCANS 

Thy  votary  toil'd  in  fear. 

Thou  badest  the  clouds  of  night 

DURING    A    THUNDER-STORM. 

Enwrap  thee,  and  hide  thee  from  Man ; 

But  didst  thou  not  see  my  toil. 

The  storm-cloud  grows  deeper  above , 

And  put  on  the  darkness  to  aid, 

Araucans  !  the  tempest  is  ripe  in  the  sky ; 

O  Wife  of  the  visible  God  ? 

Our  forefathers  come  from  their  Islands  of  Bliss, 

2. 

They  come  to  the  war  of  the  winds 

Wretched,  my  Father,  thy  life ! 

The  Souls  of  the  Strangers  are  there. 

Wretched  the  life  of  the  Slave  ! 

In  their  garments  of  darkness  they  ride  through  the 

All  day  for  another  he  toils; 

heaven ; 

Overwearied  at  night  he  lies  down. 

Yon  cloud  that  rolls  luridly  over  the  hill 

And  dreams  of  the  freedom  that  once  he  enjoy 'd. 

Is  red  with  their  weapons  of  fire. 

Thou  wert  blest  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 

My  Father !  for  then  thou  wert  free. 

Hark  !  hark  !  in  tlie  howl  of  the  wind 

In  the  fields  of  the  nation  thy  hand 

The  shout  of  the  battle,  the  clang  of  their  drums; 

Bore  its  part  of  the  general  task ; 

The  horsemen  are  met,  and  the  shock  of  the  fight 

And  when,  with  the  song  and  the  dance. 

Is  the  blast  that  disbranches  the  wood. 

Ye  brought  the  harvest  home. 

As  all  in  the  labor  had  shared. 

Behold  from  the  clouds  of  their  power 

So  justly  they  shared  in  the  fruits. 

The  lightning, — the  lightning  is   lanced  at  our 
sires ! 

3. 

And  the  thunder  that  shakes  the  broad  pavement 

Thou  visible  Lord  of  the  Earth, 

of  Heaven '. 

Thou  God  of  my  Fathers,  thou  God  of  my  heart. 

And  the  darkness  that  quenches  the  day  I 

O  Giver  of  light  and  of  life  ! 

When  the  Strangers  came  to  our  shores, 

Ye  Souls  of  our  Fathers,  be  brave  ! 

Why  didst  thou  not  put  forth  thy  power .' 

Ye  shrunk  not  before  the  invaders  on  earth. 

Thy  thunders  should  then  have  been  hurl'd. 

Ye  trembled  not  then  at  their  weapons  of  fire ; 

Thy  fires  should  in  lightnings  have  flash'd  !  — 

Brave  Spirits,  ye  tremble  not  now ! 

Visible  God  of  the  Eartli, 

The  Strangers  mock  at  thy  might ! 

We  gaze  on  your  warfare  in  hope. 

To  idols  and  beams  of  wood 

We  send  up  our  shouts  to  encourage  your  arms ! 

They  force  us  to  bow  the  knee ; 

Lift  the  lance  of  your  vengeance,  O  Fathers,  with 

They  plunge  us  in  caverns  and  dens. 

force, 

Where  never  thy  blessed  light 

For  the  wrongs  of  your  country  strike  home  ' 

Shines  on  our  poisonous  toil ! 

But  not  in  the  caverns  and  dens, 

Remember  the  land  was  your  own 

O  Sun,  are  we  mindless  of  thee  ! 

When  the  Sons  of  Destruction  came  over  the  seas, 

We  pine  for  the  want  of  thy  beams. 

That  the  old  fell  asleep  in  the  fiilness  of  days. 

We  adore  thee  with  anguish  and  groans. 

And  their  children  wept  over  their  graves ; 
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Till  the  Strangers  came  into  the  land 
With  tongues  of  deceit  and  with  weapons  of  fire: 
Tlien  the  strength  of  the  people  in  youth  was  cutoff, 

And  the  father  wept  over  his  son. 

It  thickens  —  the  tumult  of  fight  I 
Louder  and  louder  the  blast  of  the  battle  is  heard !  — 
Remember  the  wrongs  that  your  country  endures  ! 

Remember  the  fields  of  your  fame  ! 

Joy  !  joy  !  for  the  Strangers  recoil, — 
They  give  way, — they  re  treat, — :  they  are  routed, — 

they  fly ; 
Pursue    them !    pursue    them !    remember    your 
wrongs ! 
Let  your  lances  be  drunk  with  their  wounds. 

The  Souls  of  your  wives  shall  rejoice 
As  they  welcome  you  back  to  your  Islands  of  Bliss ; 
And  the  breeze  that  refreshes  the  toil-throbbing  brow 

Waft  thither  the  song  of  your  praise. 

IVestbunj,  1799. 


SONG  OF  THE  CHIKKASAH   WIDOW. 

TwAS  the  voice  of  my  husband  that  came  on  the 

gale; 
His  unappeased  Spirit  in  anger  complains; 

Rest,  rest,  OUanahta,  be  still ! 

The  day  of  revenge  is  at  Iiand. 

The  stake  is  made  ready,  the  captives  shall  die ; 

To-morrow  the  song  of  their  death  shalt  thou  hear ; 
To-morrow  thy  widow  shall  wield 
The  knife  and  the  fire ;  —  be  at  rest ! 

The   vengeance   of  anguish   shall   soon   have  its 
course, — 

The  fountains  of  grief  and  of  fury  shall  flow, — 
I  will  think,  OUanahta!  of  thee, 
Will  remember  the  days  of  our  love. 

OUanahta,  all  day  by  thy  war-pole  I  sat, 
Where  idly  thy  hatchet  of  battle  is  hung ; 
I  gazed  on  the  bow  of  thy  strength 
As  it  waved  on  the  stream  of  the  wind. 

The  scalps  that  we  number'd  in  triumph  were  there. 
And  the  musket  that  never  was  levell'd  in  vain, — 

What  a  leap  has  it  given  to  my  heart 

To  see  thee  suspend  it  in  peace ! 

When  the  black  and  blood-banner  was  spread  to 

the  gale, 
When  thrice  the  deep  voice  of  the  war-drum  was 
heard, 
1  remember  thy  terrible  eyes 
How  they  flash'd  the  dark  glance  of  thy  joy. 

I  remember  the  hope  that  shone  over  thy  cheek. 
As  ihy  hand  from  the  pole  reach'd  its  doers  of  death ; 
Like  the  ominous  gleam  of  the  cloud, 
Ere  the  thunder  and  lightning  are  born 


He  went,  and  ye  came  not  to  warn  him  in  dreams 
Kindred  Spirits  of  Him  who  is  holy  and  great ! 

And  where  was  thy  warning,  O  Bird, 

The  timely  announcer  of  ill.'' 

Alas  !  when  thy  brethren  in  conquest  return'd ; 

When  I  saw  the  white  plumes  bending  over  their 
heads, 
And  the  pine-boughs  of  triumph  before. 
Where  the  scalps  of  their  victory  swung, — 

The  war-hymn  they  pour'd,  and  thy  voice  was  not 
there  !  [brought ; 

I  call'd   thee,  —  alas,   the   white    deer-skin   was 
And  thy  grave  was  prepared  in  the  tent 
Which  1  had  made  ready  for  joy  ! 

OUanahta,  all  day  by  thy  war-pole  I  sit,  — 
OUanahta,  all  night  I  weep  over  thy  grave  ! 

To-morrow  the  victims  shall  die, 

And  I  shall  have  joy  in  revenge, 

VVestbm-y,  1799. 


OLD   CHIKKASAH  TO  HIS   GRANDSON 

Now  go  to  the  battle,  my  Boy ! 
Dear  child  of  my  son, 
There  is  strength  in  thine  arm. 
There  is  hope  in  thy  heart, 
Thou  art  ripe  for  the  labors  of  war. 

Thy  Sire  was  a  stripling  like  thee 
When  he  went  to  the  first  of  his  fields. 

2. 

He  return'd,  in  the  glory  of  conquest  return'd : 
Before  him  his  trophies  were  borne. 
These  scalps  that  have  hung  till  the  Sun  and  the 
Have  rusted  their  raven  locks.  [rain 

Here  he  stood  when  the  morn  of  rejoicing  arrived, 
The  day  of  the  warrior's  reward  ; 
When  the  banners  sunbeaming  were  spread. 
And  all  hearts  were  dancing  in  joy 
To  the  sound  of  the  victory-drum. 
The  Heroes  were  met  to  receive  their  reward ; 
But  distinguish'd  among  the  young  Heroes  that  day, 
The  pride  of  his  nation,  thy  Father  was  seen  : 
The  swan-feathers  hung  from  his  neck. 
His  face  like  the  rainbow  was  tinged. 
And  his  eye,  —  how  it  sparkled  in  pride  ! 
The  Elders  approach'd,  and  they  placed  on  his  brow 
The  crown  that  his  valor  had  won. 
And  they  gave  him  the  old  honor'd  name. 
They  reported  the  deeds  he  had  done  in  the  war, 
And  the  youth  of  the  nation  were  told 
To  respect  him  and  tread  in  his  steps. 

3. 
My  Boy  !  I  have  seen,  and  with  hope. 

The  courage  that  rose  in  thine  eye 
When  I  told  thee  the  tale  of  his  death. 
His  war-pole  now  is  gray  with  moss, 
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His  tomahawk  red  with  rust ; 

His  bowstring,  wliose  twang  was  death, 

Now  sings  as  it  cuts  the  wind ; 

But  his  memory  is  fresli  in  the  land, 

And  his  name  with  the  names  that  we  love. 


Go  now  and  revenge  him,  my  Boy ! 
Tiiat  his  Spirit  no  longer  may  hover  by  day 
O'er  the  hut  where  his  bones  are  at  rest. 
Nor  trouble  our  dreams  in  the  night. 
My  Boy,  I  shall  watch  for  the  warrior's  return. 
And  my  soul  will  be  sad 
Till  the  steps  of  thy  coming  I  see. 

Westbun/,  1799 
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THE  PAUPER'S  FUNERAL. 

What  1  and  not  one  to  heave  the  pious  sigh  ? 

Not  one  wliose  sorrow-swollen  and  aching  eye. 

For  social  scenes,  for  life's  endearments  fled. 

Shall  drop  a  tear,  and  dwell  upon  the  dead  ^ 

Poor  wretclied  Outcast !  I  will  weep  for  thee. 

And  sorrow  for  forlorn  humanity . 

Yes,  I  will  weep ;  but  not  that  thou  art  come 

To  the  cold  Sabbath  of  the  silent  tomb  : 

For  pining  want,  and  heart-consuming  care. 

Soul-withering  evils,  never  enter  there. 

I  sorrow  for  the  ills  thy  life  has  known, 

As  through  the  world's  long  pilgrimage,  alone, 

Haunted  by  Poverty  and  woe-begone. 

Unloved,  unfriended,  thou  didst  journey  on; 

Thy  youth  in  ignorance  and  labor  past. 

And  thine  old  age  all  barrenness  and  blast  I 

Hard  was  thy  Fate,  which,  while  it  doom'd  to  woe, 

Denied  thee  wisdom  to  support  the  blow ; 

And  robb'd  of  all  its  energy  thy  mind. 

Ere  yet  it  cast  thee  on  thy  fellow-kind, 

Abject  of  thought,  the  victim  of  distress. 

To  wander  in  the  world's  wide  wilderness. 

Poor  Outcast,  sleep  in  peace !  the  wintry  storm 
Blows  bleak  no  more  on  thine  unshelter'd  form ; 
Thy  woes  are  past ;  thou  restest  in  the  tomb  ;  — 
I  pause,  —  and  ponder  on  the  days  to  come. 

Bristol.  1795 


II. 

THE  SOLDIER'S  FUNERAL. 

It  is  the  funeral  march.     I  did  not  think 
That  tliere  had  been  such  magic  in  sweet  sounds ! 
Hark  !  from  the  blacken'd  cymbal  that  dead  tone !  — 
It  awes  the  very  rabble  multitude  ; 
They  follow  silently,  their  earnest  brows 
19 


Lifted  in  solemn  thought.     'Tig  not  the  pomp 

And  pageantry  of  death  that  with  such  force 

Arrests  the  sense;  — the  mute  and  mourning  train, 

The  white  plume  nodding  o'er  the  sable  hearse. 

Had  past  unheeded,  or  perchance  awoke 

A  serious  smile  upon  the  poor  man's  cheek 

At  pride's   last  triumph.     Now   these   measured 

sounds, 
This  universal  language,  to  the  heart 
Speak  instant,  and  on  all  these  various  minds 
Compel  one  feeling. 

But  such  better  thoughts 
Will  pass  away,  how  soon  I  and  these  who  here 
Are  following  tlieir  dead  comrade  to  the  grave. 
Ere  the  night  fall  will  in  their  revelry 
Quench  all  remembrance.     From  the  ties  of  life 
Unnaturally  rent,  a  man  who  knew 
No  resting-place,  no  dear  delights  of  home, 
Belike  who  never  saw  his  children's  face. 
Whose  children  knew  no  father,  —  he  is  gone, — 
Dropp'd  from  e.\istence,  like  a  blasted  leaf 
That  from  the  summer  tree  is  swept  away, 
Its  loss  unseen.     She  hears  not  of  his  death 
Who  bore  him,  and  already  for  her  son 
Her  tears  of  bitterness  are  shed;  when  first 
He  had  put  on  the  livery  of  blood, 
She  wept  him  dead  to  her. 

We  are  indeed 
Clay  in  the  potter's  hand  !     One  favor'd  mind, 
Scarce  lower  than  the  Angels,  shall  explore 
The  ways  of  Nature,  whilst  his  fellow-man. 
Framed  with  like  miracle,  the  work  of  God, 
Must  as  the  unreasonable  beast  drag  on 
A  life  of  labor;  like  this  soldier  here, 
His  wondrous  faculties  bestow'd  in  vain, 
Be  moulded  by  his  fate  till  he  becomes 
A  mere  machine  of  murder. 

And  there  are 
Who  say  that  this  is  well !  as  God  has  made 
All  things  for  man's  good  pleasure,  so  of  men 
The  many  for  the  few  !     Court-moralists, 
Reverend  lip-comforters,  that  once  a  week 
Proclaim  how  blessed  are  the  poor,  for  they 
Shall  have  their  wealth  hereafter,  and  though  now 
Toiling  and  troubled,  tliey  may  pick  the  crumbs 
That  from  the  rich  man's  table  fall,  at  length 
In  Abraham's  bosom  rest  with  Lazarus. 
Themselves  meantime  secure  their  good   things 

here. 
And  feast  with  Dives.     These  are  they,  O  Lord  ' 
Who  in  thy  plain  and  simple  Gospel  see 
All  mysteries,  but  who  find  no  peace  enjoin'd. 
No  brotlierhood,  no  wrath  denounced  on  them 
Who  shed  their  brethren's  blood,  —  blind  at  noon- 
day 
As  owls,  lyn.x-eyed  in  darkness  ! 

O  my  God ' 
I  thank  thee,  with  no  Pharisaic  pride 
I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  such  as  these  ; 
I  thank  thee  for  the  eye  that  sees,  the  heart 
That  feels,  the  voice  that  in  these  evil  days, 
Amid  these  evil  tongues,  exalts  itself. 
And  cries  aloud  against  iniquity 

Bristol,  1795. 
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III. 

ON  A  LANDSCAPE  OF  CASPAR  POUSSIN. 

Gaspar!  how  pleasantly  thy  pictured  scenes 

Beguile  the  lonely  hour !    I  sit  and  gaze 

With  lingering  eye,  till  dreaming  Fancy  makes 

The  lovely  landscape  live,  and  the  rapt  soul 

From  the  foul  haunts  of  herded  human-kind 

Flies  far  away  with  spirit  speed,  and  tastes 

The  untainted  air,  that  with  the  lively  hue 

Of  health  and  happiness  illumes  the  cheek 

Of  mountain  Liberty.     My  willing  soul 

All  eager  follows  on  thy  faery  flights, 

Fancy  !  best  friend ;  whose  blessed  witcheries 

With  cheering  prospects  cheat  the  traveller 

O'er  the  long  wearying  desert  of  the  world. 

Nor  dost  thou.  Fancy !  with  such  magic  mock 

My  heart,  as,  demon-born,  old  Merlin  knew, 

Or  Alquif,  or  Zarzafiel's  sister  sage. 

Who  in  her  vengeance  for  so  many  a  year 

Held  in  the  jacinth  sepulchre  entranced 

Lisuart,  the  pride  of  Grecian  chivalry. 

Friend  of  my  lonely  hours  !  thou  leadest  me 

To  such  calm  joys  as  Nature,  wise  and  good, 

Proffers  in  vain  to  all  her  wretched  sons,  — 

Her  wretched  sons  who  pine  with  want  amid 

The  abundant  earth,  and  blindly  bow  them  down 

Before  the  Moloch  shrines  of  Wealth  and  Power, 

Authors  of  Evil.     Well  it  is  sometimes 

That  thy  delusions  should  beguile  the  heart,  f 

Sick  of  reality.     The  little  pile 

That  tops  the  summit  of  that  craggy  hill 

Shall  be  my  dwelling :  craggy  is  the  hill 

And  steep ;  yet  througli  yon  liazels  upward  leads  : 

The  easy  path,  along  whose  winding  way 

Now  close  embower'd  I  hear  tlie  unseen  stream 

Dash  down,  anon  behold  its  sparkling  toam 

Gleam  through  the  thicket ;  and  ascending  on. 

Now  pause  me  to  survey  the  goodly  vale 

That  opens  on  my  prospect.     Half  way  up. 

Pleasant  it  were  upon  some  broad,  smooth  rock 

To  sit  and  sun  myself,  and  look  below. 

And  watch  the  goatherd  downyon  high-bank'd  path 

Urging  his  flock  grotesque ;  and  bidding  now 

His  lean,  rough  dog  from  some  near  cliff  go  drive 

The  straggler ;  while  his  barkings,  loud  and  quick. 

Amid  their  tremulous  bleat,  arising  oil, 

Fainter  and  fainter  from  the  hollow  road 

Send  their  far  eclioes,  till  the  waterfall, 

Hoarse  bursting  from  tlie  cavern'd  clifi"  beneath. 

Their  dying  murmurs  drown.     A  little  yet 

Onward,  and  I  have  gain'd  the  upmost  height. 

Fair  spreads  tlie  vale  below  •  I  see  the  stream 

Stream  radiant  on  beneath  the  noontide  sky. 

A  passing  cloud  darkens  the  bordering  steep. 

Where  the  town-spires  behind  the  castle-towers 

Rise  graceful ;  brown  the  mountain  in  its  shade. 

Whose  circling  grandeur,  part  by  mists  conceal'd. 

Part  with  white  rocks  resplendent  in  the  sun. 

Should  bound  mine  eyes,  —  ay,  and  my  wishes  too. 

For  I  would  have  no  hope  or  fear  beyond. 

The  empty  turmoil  of  the  wortldess  world. 

Its  vanities  and  vices,  would  not  vex 


My  quiet  heart.     The  traveller,  who  beheld 
The  low  tower  of  the  little  pile,  might  deem 
It  were  the  house  of  God ;  nor  would  he  err 
So  deeming,  for  that  home  would  be  the  home 
Of  peace  and  love,  and  they  would  hallow  it 
To  Him.     Oh,  life  of  blessedness!  to  reap 
The  fruit  of  honorable  toil,  and  bound 
Our  wishes  with  our  wants  !  Delightful  thoughts, 
That  soothe  the  solitude  of  weary  Hope, 
Ye  leave  her  to  reality  awaked. 
Like  the  poor  captive,  from  some  fleeting  dream 
Of  friends,  and  liberty,  and  home  restored, 
Startled,  and  listening  as  the  midnight  storm 
Beats  hard  and  heavy  through  his  dungeon  bars 

Bath,  1795 


IV. 


ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY,  1795. 

How  many  hearts  are  happy  at  this  hour 
In  England  !     Brightly  o'er  the  cheerful  hall 
Flares  the  heaped  hearth,  and  friends  and  kindred 

meet. 
And  tlie  glad  motlier  round  her  festive  board 
Beholds  her  children,  separated  long 
Amid  llie  wide  world's  ways,  assembled  now  — 
A  sight  at  which  affection  lightens  up 
With  smiles  the  eye  that  age  has  long  bedimm'd. 
I  do  remember,  when  I  was  a  child. 
How  my  young  heart,  a  stranger  then  to  care, 
With  transport  leap'd  upon  tliis  holyday. 
As  o'er  the  house,  all  gay  with  evergreens. 
From  friend  to  friend  with  joyful  speed  I  ran, 
Bidding  a  merry  Christmas  to  them  all. 
Those  years  are  jiast ;  their  pleasures  and  their  pains 
Are  now  like  yonder  convent-crested  hill 
That  bounds  the  distant  prospect,  indistinct. 
Yet  pictured  upon  memory's  mystic  glass 
In  faint,  fair  hues.     A  weary  traveller  now 
I  journey  o'er  the  desert  mountain  tracks 
Of  Leon,  wilds  all  drear  and  comfortless, 
Where  the  gray  lizards  in  the  noontide  sun 
Sport  on  the  rocks,  and  where  the  goatherd  starts, 
Roused  from  Iris  sleep  at  midnight  wlien  he  hears 
The  prowling  wolf,  and  falters  as  he  calls 
On  Saints  to  save.     Here  of  the  friends  I  think 
Who  now,  I  ween,  remember  me,  and  fill 
The  glass  of  votive  friendship.     At  the  name 
Will  not  thy  cheek.  Beloved,  change  its  hue, 
And  in  those  gentle  eyes  uncall'd-for  tears 
Tremble  ?     I  will  not  wish  thee  not  to  weep ; 
Such  tears  are  free  from  bitterness,  and  they 
Who  know  not  what  it  is  sometimes  to  wake 
And  weep  at  midnight,  are  but  instruments 
Of  Nature's  common  work.     Yes,  think  of  me. 
My  Edith,  think  that,  travelling  far  away, 
Thus  I  beguile  the  solitary  hours 
With  many  a  day-dream,  picturing  scenes  as  fair 
Of  peace,  and  comfort,  and  domestic  bliss, 
As  ever  to  the  youthful  poet's  eye 
Creative  Fancy  fashion'd.    Think  of  me. 
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Though  absent,  thine;  and  if  a  sigh  will  rise, 
And  tears,  unbidden,  at  the  thought  steal  down. 
Sure  hope  will  cheer  thee,  and  tlie  happy  hour 
Of  meeting  soon  all  sorrow  overpay. 


WRITTEN    AFTER    VISITING 

THE    CONVENT    OF    ARRABIDA, 

NEAR    SETCEAL,  MARCH    22,    1796. 

Happy  the  dwellers  in  this  holy  house ; 

For  surely  never  worldly  thoughts  intrude 

On  this  retreat,  this  sacred  solitude 

Where  Quiet  with  Religion  makes  her  home. 

And  ye  who  tenant  such  a  goodly  scene, 

How  should  ye  be  but  good,  where  all  is  fair, 

And  where  the  mirror  of  the  mind  reflects 

Serenest  beauty  .'     O'er  these  mountain  wilds 

The  insatiate  eye  with  ever-new  delight 

Roams  raptured,  marking  now  where  to  the  wind 

The  tall  tree  bends  its  many-tinted  boughs 

With  soft,  accordant  sound ;  and  now  the  sport 

Of  joyous  sea-birds  o'er  the  tranquil  deep. 

And  now  the  long-extending  stream  of  light 

Where  the  broad  orb  of  day  refulgent  sinks 

Beneath  old  Ocean's  line.     To  have  no  cares 

That  cat  the  heart,  no  wants  that  to  the  earth 

Chain  the  reluctant  spirit,  to  be  freed 

From  forced  communion  with  the  selfish  tribe 

Who  worship  Mammon,  —  yea,  emancipate 

From  this  world's  bondage,  even  while  the  soul 

Inhabits  still  its  corruptible  clay,  — 

Almost,  ye  dwellers  in  this  holy  house. 

Almost  I  envy  you.    You  never  see 

Pale  Misery's  asking  eye,  nor  roam  about 

Those  huge  and  hateful  haunts  of  crowded  men. 

Where  Wealth  and  Power  have  built  their  palaces. 

Fraud  spreads  his  snares  secure,  man  preys  on  man. 

Iniquity  abounds,  and  rampant  Vice, 

With  an  infection  worse  than  mortal,  taints 

The  herd  of  human-kind. 

I  too  could  love, 
Ye  tenants  of  this  sacred  solitude. 
Here  to  abide,  and  when  the  sun  rides  high. 
Seek  some  sequestered  dingle's  coolest  shade ; 
And  at  the  breezy  hour,  along  the  beach 
Stray  with  slow  step,  and  gaze  upon  the  deep. 
And  while  the  breath  of  evening  fann'd  my  brow. 
And  the  wild  waves  with  their  continuous  sound 
Soothed  my  accustom'd  ear,  think  thankfully 
That  I  had  from  the  crowd  withdrawn  in  time. 
And  found  a  harbor  —  Yet  may  yonder  deep 
Suggest  a  less  unprofitable  thought. 
Monastic  brethren.     Would  the  mariner. 
Though  storms  may  sometimes  swell  the  mighty 

waves, 
And  o'er  the  reeling  bark  with  thundering  crash 
Impel  the  mountainous  surge,  quit  yonder  deep. 
And  rather  float  upon  some  tranquil  sea. 
Whose  moveless  waters  never  feel  the  gale. 
In  safe  stagnation  ?     Rouse  thyself,  my  soul ! 
No  season  this  for  self-deluding  dreams; 


It  is  thy  spring-time ;  sow,  if  thou  wouldst  reap  ; 
Then,  after  honest  labor,  welcome  rest. 
In  full  contentment  not  to  be  enjoy'd 
Unless  when  duly  earn'd.     Oh,  happy  then 
To  know  that  we  have  walked  among  mankind 
More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning !  Happy  then 
To  muse  on  many  a  sorrow  overpast, 
And  tiiink  the  business  of  the  day  is  done. 
And  as  the  evening  of  our  lives  shall  close, 
The  peaceful  evening,  with  a  Christian's  hope 
E.xpect  the  dawn  of  everlasting  day 

Lisbon,  1796. 


VI. 
ON  MY  OWN  MINIATURE  PICTURE, 

TAKEN    AT    TWO    YEARS    OF    AGE. 

And  I  was  once  like  this  !  that  glowing  cheek 
Was  mine,  those  pleasure-sparkling  eyes  ;  that  brow 
Smooth  as  the  level  lake,  when  not  a  breeze 
Dies  o'er  the  sleeping  surface  !  —  twenty  years 
Have  wrought  strange  alteration  !  Of  tlie  friends 
Who  once  so  dearly  prized  this  miniature. 
And  loved  it  for  its  likeness,  some  are  gone 
To  their  last  home  ;  and  some,  estranged  in  heart, 
Beholding  me,  with  quick-averted  glance 
Pass  on  the  other  side.     But  still  these  hues 
Remain  unalter'd,  and  these  features  wear 
The  look  of  Infancy  and  Innocence. 
I  search  myself  in  vain,  and  find  no  trace 
Of  what  I  was :  those  lightly-arching  lines 
Dark  and  o'erchanging  now  ;  and  that  sweet  face 
Settled  in  these  strong  lineaments  !  —  There   were 
Who  form'd  high  hopes  and  flattering  ones  of  thee. 
Young  Robert !  for  tiiine  eye  was  quick  to  speak 
Each  opening  feeling  :  should  they  not  have  known, 
If  the  rich  rainbow  on  a  morning  cloud 
Reflects  its  radiant  dyes,  tlie  husbandman 
Beholds  the  ominous  glory,  and  foresees 
Impending  storms  !  —  They  argued  happily. 
That  thou  didst  love  each  wild  and  wondrous  tale 
Of  faery  fiction,  and  thine  infant  tongue 
Lisp'd  with  delight  the  godlike  deeds  of  Greece 
And  rising  Rome;  therefore  they  deem'd, forsooth. 
That  thou  shouldst  tread  Preferment's  pleasant  path. 
Ill-judging  ones !  they  let  thy  little  feet 
Stray  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  Poesy,  [crowd. 

And  when  thou  shouldst  have  press'd  amid  the 
There  didst  thou  love  to  linger  out  the  day. 
Loitering  beneath  the  laurel's  barren  shade. 
Spirit  of  Spenser!  was  the  wanderer  wrong? 

Bristol,  1796. 


VII. 

ON  THE   DEATH  OF  A  FAVORITE   OLD 
SPANIEL. 

And  they  have  drown'd  thee,  then,  at  last !  poor 

Phillis ! 
The  burden  of  old  age  was  heavy  on  thee, 
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And  yet  thou  shouldst  have  hved  !    What  though 

thine  eye 
Was  dim,  and  watoh'd  no  more  with  eager  joy 
The  wonted  call  that  on  thy  dull  sense  sunk 
With  fruitless  repetition?     The  warm  Sun 
Might  still  have  cheer'd  thy  slumbers  j  thou  didst 

love 
To  lick  the  hand  that  fed  thee,  and  though  past 
Youth's  active  season,  even  Life  itself 
Was  comfort.     Poor  old  friend,  how  earnestly 
Would  I  have  pleaded  for  thee  !  thou  hadst  been 
Still  the  companion  of  my  boyish  sports; 
And  as  I  roam'd  o'er  Avon's  woody  cliffs, 
From  many  a  day-dream  has  thy  short,  quick  bark 
Recall'd  my  wandering  soul.     I  have  beguiled 
Often  the  melancholy  hours  at  school, 
Sour'd  by  some  little  tyrant,  with  the  thought 
Of  distant  home,  and  1  remember'd  then 
riiy  faithful  fondness;  for  not  mean  tlie  joy, 
Returning  at  the  happy  holidays, 
I  felt  from  thy  dumb  welcome.     Pensively 
Sometimes  have  I  remark'd  thy  slow  decay, 
Feeling  myself  changed  too,  and  musing  much 
On  many  a  sad  vicissitude  of  Life. 
Ah,  poor  companion  !  when  thou  followedst  last 
Thy  master's  parting  footsteps  to  the  gate 
Which  closed  forever  on  him,  thou  didst  lose 
Thy  truest  friend,  and  none  was  left  to  plead 
For  the  old  age  of  brute  fidelity. 
But  fare  tiiee  well !     Mine  is  no  narrow  creed ; 
And  He  who  gave  thee  being  did  not  frame 
The  mystery  of  life  to  be  the  sport 
Of  merciless  Man.     There  is  another  world 
For  all  that  live  and  move  — a  better  one  ! 
Where  the  proud  bipeds,  who  would  fain  confine 
Infinite  Goodness  to  the  little  bounds 
Of  their  own  charity,  may  envy  thee. 

Bnstol,  179G. 


VIII. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    A     DAY'S     JOUR- 
NEY IN   SPAIN. 

Not  less  delighted  do  I  call  to  mind, 
Land  of  Romance,  thy  wild  and  lovely  scenes. 
Than  I  beheld  them  first.     Pleased  I  retrace 
With  memory's  eye  the  placid  Minho's  course, 
And  catch  its  winding  waters  gleaming  bright 
Amid  the  broken  distance.     1  review 
Leon's  wide  wastes,  and  heights  precipitous, 
Seen  with  a  pleasure  not  unmix'd  with  dread, 
As  the  sagacious  mules  along  the  brink 
Wound  patiently  and  slow  their  way  secure  ; 
And  rude  Galicia's  hovels,  and  huge  rocks 
And  mountains,  where,  when  all  beside  was  dim, 
Dark  and  broad-headed  the  tall  pines  erect 
Rose  on  the  farthest  emmence  distinct. 
Cresting  the  evening  sky. 

Rain  now  falls  thick, 
And  damp  and  heavy  is  the  unwholesome  air ; 
I  by  this  friendly  hearth  remember  Spain, 


And  tread  in  fancy  once  again  the  road, 

Where  twelve  months  since  I  held  my  way,  and 

thought 
Of  England,  and  of  all  my  heart  held  dear, 
And  wish'd  this  day  were  come. 

The  morning  mist^ 
Well  I  remember,  hovered  o'er  the  heath. 
When  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  we  left 
The  solitary  Venta.^     Soon  the  Sun 
Rose  in  his  glory;  scatter'd  by  the  breeze 
The  thin  fog  roll'd  away,  and  now  emerged 
We  saw  where  Oropesa's  castled  hill 
Tower'd  dark,  and  dimly  seen  ;  and  now  we  pass'd 
Torvalva's  quiet  huts,  and  on  our  way 
Paused  frequently,  look'd  back,  and  gazed  around ; 
Then  journcy'd  on,  yet  turn'd  and  gazed  again, 
So  lovely  was  the  scene.     That  ducal  pile 
Of  the  Toledos  now  with  all  its  towers 
Shone  in  tiie  sunlight.     Halfway  up  the  hill, 
Enibower'd  in  olives,  like  the  abode  of  Peace, 
Lay  Lagartina  ;  and  the  cool,  fresh  gale, 
Bending  the  young  corn  on  the  gradual  slope, 
Play'd  o'er  its  varying  verdure.     I  beheld 
A  convent  near,  and  could  almost  have  thought 
The  dwellers  there  must  needs  be  holy  men, 
For  as  they  look'd  around  them,  all  they  saw 
Was  good. 

But  when  the  purple  eve  came  on, 
How  did  the  lovely  landscape  fill  my  heart  ! 
Trees  scatter'd  among  peering  rocks  adorn'd 
The  near  ascent ;  the  vale  was  overspread 
With  ilex  in  its  wintry  foliage  gay, 
Old   cork-trees    through    their   soft  and  swelling 

bark 
Bursting,  and  glaucous  olives,  underneath 
Whose  fertilizing  influence  the  green  herb 
Grows  greener,  and  with  heavier  ears  enrich'd 
The  healthful  harvest  bends.     Pellucid  streams 
Through  many  a  vocal  channel  from  the  hills 
Wound  through  the  valley  their  melodious  way 
And  o'er  the  intermediate  woods  descried, 
Naval-Moral's  church  tower  announced  to  us 
Our  resting-place  that  night,  —  a  welcome  mark 
Though  willingly  we  loiter'd  to  behold 
In  long  expanse  Plasencia's  fertile  plain. 
And  the  high  mountain  range  which  bounded  it, 
Now  losing  fast  the  roseate  hue  that  eve 
Shed  o'er  its  summit  and  its  snowy  breast; 
For  eve  was  closing  now.     Faint  and  more  faint 
The  murmurs  of  the  goatherd's  scattered  flock 
Were  borne  upon  the  air,  and  sailing  slow 
The  broad-wing'd  stork  sought  on  tlie  church  tower 

top 
His  consecrated  nest.     O  lovely  scenes  ! 
I  gazed  upon  you  with  intense  delight, 
And  yet  with  thoughts  that  weigh  the  spirit  down. 
I  was  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land, 
And  knowing  tliat  these  eyes  should  never  more 
Behold  tliat  glorious  prospect,  Earth  itself 
Appear'd  the  place  of  pilgrimage  it  is. 

Bristol,  January  15,  1797. 

*  Venta  de  Pcralbanegas. 
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IX. 

TO  MARGARET   HILL. 

WRITTEN     FROM    LONDON.       1798. 

Margaret  !  my  Cousin,  —  nay,  you  must  not  smile, 

I  love  tlie  homely  and  familiar  phrase  : 

And  I  will  call  thee  Cousin  Margaret, 

However  quaint  amid  the  measured  line 

The  good  old  term  appears.     Oh !  it  looks  ill 

AVhen  delicate  tongues  disclaim  old  terms  of  kin, 

Sir-ing  and  Madam-ing  as  civilly 

As  if  the  road  between  the  heart  and  lips 

Were  such  a  weary  and  Lapiandish  way, 

That  the  poor  travellers  came  to  the  red  gates 

Half  frozen.     Trust  me,  Cousin  Margaret, 

For  many  a  day  my  memory  hath  play'd 

The  creditor  with  me  on  your  account. 

And  made  me  shame  to  think  that  I  should  owe 

So  long  the  debt  of  kindness.     But  in  truth, 

Like  Christian  on  his  pilgrimage,  I  bear 

So  heavy  a  pack  of  business,  that  albeit 

I  toil  on  mainly,  in  our  twelve  hours'  race 

Time  leaves  me  distanced.     Loatli  indeed  were  1 

Tiiat  for  a  moment  you  should  lay  to  me 

Unkind  neglect;  mine,  Margaret,  is  a  heart 

That  smokes  not ;  yet  methinks  there  should  be  some 

Who  know  its  genuine  warmth.     I  am  not  one 

Who  can  play  oft"  my  smiles  and  courtesies 

To  every  Lady  of  her  lap-dog  tired 

Who  wants  a  plaything  ;  I  am  no  sworn  friend 

Of  half-an-hour,  as  apt  to  leave  as  love  ; 

Mine  are  no  mushroom  feelings,  which  spring  up 

At  once  without  a  seed,  and  take  no  root, 

Wiseliest  distrusted.     In  a  narrow  sphere. 

The  little  circle  of  domestic  life, 

I  would  be  known  and  loved  :  the  world  beyond 

Is  not  for  me.     But,  Margaret,  sure  I  think 

That  you  should  know  me  well ;    for  you  and  I 

Grew  up  together,  and  when  we  look  back 

Upon  old  times,  our  recollections  paint 

The  same  familiar  faces.     Did  I  wield 

The  wand  of  Merlin's  magic,  I  would  make 

Brave  witchcraft.     We  would  have  a  faery  ship, 

Ay,  a  new  Ark,  as  in  that  other  flood 

Which  swept  the  sons  of  Anak  from  the  eartli ; 

The  Sylplis  should  waft  us  to  some  goodly  isle 

Like  that  where  whilom  old  ApoUidon, 

Retiring  wisely  from  the  troublous  world, 

Built  up  his  blameless  spell  ;  and  I  would  bid 

The  Sea-Nymphs  pile  around  their  coral  bowers. 

That  we  might  stand  upon  the  beach,  and  mark 

The  far-oif  breakers  shower  their  silver  spray, 

And  hear  the  eternal  roar,  whose  pleasant  sound 

Told  us  that  never  mariner  should  reach 

Our  quiet  coast.     In  such  a  blessed  isle 

We  might  renew  the  days  of  infancy, 

And  life,  like  a  long  childhood,  pass  away. 

Without  one  care.     It  may  be,  Margaret, 

That  I  shall  yet  be  gather'd  to  my  friends  ; 

For  I  am  not  of  those  who  live  estranged 

Of  choice,  till  at  the  last  they  join  their  race 

In  the  family  vault.     If  so,  if  I  should  lose, 


Like  my  old  friend  the  Pilgrim,  this  huge  pack 

So  heavy  on  my  shoulders,  I  and  mine 

Right  pleasantly  will  end  our  pilgrimage. 

If  not,  if  I  should  never  get  beyond 

This  Vanity-town,  there  is  another  world 

Where  friends  will  meet.     And  often,  Margaret, 

I  gaze  at  night  into  the  boundless  sky. 

And  think  that  I  shall  there  be  born  again. 

The  exalted  native  of  some  better  star  ; 

And,  like  the  untaught  American,  I  look 

To  find  in  Heaven  the  things  I  loved  on  eartli. 


X. 

AUTUMN. 


Nay,  William,  nay,  not  so !  the  changeful  year, 

In  all  its  due  successions,  to  my  sight 

Presents  but  varied  beauties,  transient  all. 

All  in  their  season  good.     These  fading  leaves, 

That  with  their  rich  variety  of  hues 

Make  yonder  forest  in  the  slanting  sun 

So  beautiful,  in  you  awake  the  thought 

Of  winter,  —  cold,  drear  winter,  when  the  trees 

Each  like  a  fleshless  skeleton  shall  stretch 

Its  bare,  brown  boughs ;  when  not  a  flower  shall 

spread 
Its  colors  to  the  day,  and  not  a  bird 
Carol  its  joyance,  —  but  all  nature  wear 
One  sullen  aspect,  bleak  and  desolate, 
To  eye,  ear,  feeling,  comfortless  alike. 
To  me  their  many-color'd  beauties  speak 
Of  times  of  merriment  and  festival, 
The  year's  best  holiday :  I  call  to  mind 
The  school-boy  days,  when  in  the  falling  leaves 
I  saw  with  eager  hope  the  pleasant  sign 
Of  coming  Cliristmas ;  when  at  morn  I  took 
My  wooden  calendar,  and  counting  up 
Once  more  its  often-told  account,  smoothed  off 
Each  day  with  more  delight  the  daily  notch. 
To  you  the  beauties  of  the  autumnal  year 
Make  mournful  emblems,  and  you  think  of  man 
Doom'd  to  the  grave's  long  winter,  spirit-broken. 
Bending  beneath  the  burden  of  his  years, 
Sense-dulI'd  and  fretful,  "  full  of  aches  and  pains,' 
Yet  clinging  still  to  life.     To  me  they  show 
The  calm  decay  of  nature  when  the  mind 
Retains  its  strength,  and  in  the  languid  eye 
Religion's  holy  hopes  kindle  a  joy 
That  makes  old  age  look  lovely.     All  to  you 
Is  dark  and  cheerless ;  you  in  this  fair  world 
See  some  destroying  principle  abroad, 
Air,  earth,  and  water  full  of  living  things. 
Each  on  the  other  preying  ;  and  the  ways 
Of  man,  a  strange,  perplexing  labyrinth, 
Where  crimes  and  miseries,  each  producing  each, 
Render  life  loathsome,  and  destroy  the  hope 
That  should  in  death  bring  comfort.    Oh,  my  friend. 
That  thy  faith  were  as  mine  !  that  thou  couldst  see 
Death  still  producing  life,  and  evil  still 
Working  its  own  destruction  ;  couldst  behold 
The  strifes  and  troubles  of  this  troubled  world 
With  the  strong  eye  that  sees  the  promised  day 
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Dawn  through  tliis  night  of  tempest !     All  things, 

then, 
Would  minister  to  joy,  then  should  thine  heart 
Be  heal'd  and  harmonized,  and  thou  wouldst  feel 
God,  always,  every  where,  and  all  in  all. 

Westbury,  1798. 


XI. 


THE  VICTORY. 

Hark — how   tlie   church-bells,   with    redoubling 

peals. 
Stun  the  glad  ear  !     Tidings  of  joy  have  come, 
Good  tidings  of  great  joy  !  two  gallant  ships 
Met  on  the  element,  —  they  met,  they  fought 
A  desperate  fight!  —  good  tidings  of  great  joy  ! 
Old  England  tri\nnph'd  !  yet  another  day 
Of  glory  for  the  ruler  of  tlie  waves  !  [cause,  — 

For    those   who    fell,  —  'twas    in    their   country's 
They  have  their  passing  paragraphs  of  praise. 
And  are  forgotten. 

There  was  one  who  died 
In  that  day's  glory,  whose  obscurer  name 
No  proud  historian's  page  will  chronicle. 
Peace  to  his  honest  soul  !      I  read  his  name,  — 
'Twas  in  the  list  of  slaughter,  —  and  thank'd  God 
The  sound  was  not  familiar  to  mine  ear. 
But  it  was  told  me  after,  that  this  man 
Was  one  whom  lawful  violence  had  forced 
From  his  own  home,  and  wife,  and  little  ones, 
Who  by  his  labor  lived  ;  tliat  he  was  one 
W^hose  uncorrui^ted  heart  could  keenly  feel 
A  husband's  love,  a  father's  anxiousness  ; 
That  from  the  wages  of  liis  toil  he  fed 
The  distant  dear  ones,  and  would  talk  of  them 
At  midnight  when  he  trod  the  silent  deck 
With  him  he  valued,  —  talk  of  them,  of  joys 
Which  he  had  known,  —  oh  God  !  and  of  the  hour 
When  they  should  meet  again,  till  his  full  heart. 
His  manly  heart,  at  times  would  overflow. 
Even  like  a  child's,  with  very  tenderness. 
Peace  to  his  honest  spirit!  suddenly 
It  came,  and  merciful  tlie  ball  of  death. 
That  it  came  suddenly  and  sliatter'd  him. 
Nor  left  a  moment's  agonizing  tliought 
On  those  he  loved  so  well. 

He  ocean-deep 
Now  lies  at  rest.     Be  Thou  her  comforter, 
Wlio  art  the  widow's  friend  !     Man  does  not  know 
What  a  cold  sickness  made  her  blood  run  back 
WhT-n  first  she  heard  the  tidings  of  the  figlit ! 
Ma7i  does  not  know  witli  what  a  dreadful  hope 
She  listened  to  the  names  of  those  who  died  ; 
Man  does  not  know,  or  knowing  will  not  heed, 
With  what  an  agony  of  tenderness 
She  gazed  upon  her  children,  and  beheld 
His  image  who  was  gone.     O  God!  be  Thou, 
Who  art  tlie  widow's  friend,  her  comforter  ! 

Westbury,  1798. 


xn. 

HISTORY. 

Tiiou  chronicle  of  crimes  !     I  read  no  more; 
For  I  am  ore  who  willingly  would  love 
His  fellow-kind.     O  gentle  Poesy, 
Receive  me  from  the  court's  polluted  scenes, 
From  dungeon  horrors,  from  the  fields  of  war, 
Receive  me  to  your  haunts,  —  that  I  may  nurse 
My  nature's  better  feelings ;  for  my  soul 
Sickens  at  man's  misdeeds ! 

I  spake,  when  lo  '. 
There  stood  before  me,  in  her  majesty, 
Clio,  the  strong-eyed  Muse.     Upon  her  brow 
Sate  a  calm  anger.     Go,  young  man,  she  cried, 
Sigh  among  myrtle  bowers,  and  let  thy  soul 
Elfuse  itself  in  strains  so  sorrowful  sweet, 
Tliat  love-sick  Maids  may  weep  upon  thy  page, 
Soothed  with  delicious  sorrow^    Oh  shame!  shame 
Was  it  for  tliis  1  waken'd  thy  young  iiitnd.^ 
Was  it  for  this  I  made  thy  swelling  heart 
Throb  at  the  deeds  of  Greece,  and  thy  boy's  eye 
So  kindle  when  that  glorious  Spartan  died.-* 
Boy  !  boy  !  deceive  me  not !  —  What  if  the  tale 
Of  murder'd  millions  strike  a  cliilling  pang ; 
What  if  Tiberius  in  his  island  stews. 
And  Philip  at  his  beads,  alike  inspire 
Strong  anger  and  contempt ;  Iiast  thou  not  risen 
With  nobler  feelings,  —  with  a  deeper  love 
For  freedom  ?     Yes  ;  if  righteously  thy  soul 
Loathes  the  black  history  of  human  crimes 
And  human  misery,  let  that  spirit  fill 
Thy  song,  and  it  shall  teach  tliee,  boy  !  to  raise 
Strains  such  as  Cato  might  have  deign'd  to  hear, 
As  Sidney  in  his  hall  of  bliss  may  love 

Westbury,  1798. 


xni. 

WRITTEN     IMMEniATELV    AFTER    READING 

THE  SPEECH  OF  ROBERT  EMMET, 

ox  HIS  TRIAL  AND  CONVICTION  TOR  HIGH  TREASOI" 
SEPTEMBER,    1803. 

"  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph ;  let  my  grave 
Be  uninscribed,  and  let  my  memory  rest 
Till  Other  times  are  come,  and  other  men. 
Who  then  may  do  me  justice."* 

Emmet,  no  ! 
No  withering  curse  hath  dried  my  spirit  up. 
That  I  should  now  be  silent,  —  that  my  soul 
Should  from  the  stirring  inspiration  shrink. 
Now  when  it  shakes  her,  and  withhold  her  voice, 

♦  These  were  Ilie  words  in  his  speech  :  "  Let  tliere  be  no 
inscription  vipon  my  tomb.  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph. 
No  man  ean  write  my  epitapli.  I  am  here  ready  to  die.  I 
am  not  allowed  to  vindicate  my  character  ;  and  wlien  I  am 
prevented  from  vindicating  myself,  let  no  man  dare  to  calum- 
niate me.  L:'t  my  character  and  my  motives  repose  in  ob- 
scurity and  peace,  till  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  them 
justice.  Then  sliall  my  clmracter  be  vindicated ;  then  may 
mv  epitaph  be  written.     I  have  done." 
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Of  that  divinest  impulse  never  more 

Worth}',  if  impious  I  witliheld  it  now, 

Hardening  ray  heart.     Here,  here  in  this  free  Isle, 

To  wliich  in  thy  young  virtue's  erring  zeal 

Thou  wert  so  perilous  an  enemy. 

Here  in  free  England  shall  an  English  hand 

Build  thy  imperishable  monument; 

Oh,  — to  thine  own  misfortune  and  to  ours. 

By  tliine  own  deadly  error  so  beguiled, 

Here  in  free  England  shall  an  English  voice 

Raise  up  thy  mourning-song.     For  thou  hast  paid 

The  bitter  penalty  of  that  misdeed; 

Justice  hath  done  her  unrelenting  part, 

If  she  in  truth  be  Justice  who  drives  on. 

Bloody  and  blind,  the  chariot  wheels  of  death. 

So  young,  so  glowing  for  the  general  good, 

Oil,  what  a  lovely  manhood  had  been  thine. 

When  all  the  violent  workings  of  thy  youth 

Had  passed  away,  hadst  thou  been  wisely  spared, 

Left  to  the  slow  and  certain  influences 

Of  silent  feeling  and  maturing  thought ! 

How  liad  that  heart,  —  that  noble  heart  of  thine. 

Which  even  now  hadsnapp'd  one  spell,  which  beat 

Witix  such  brave  indignation  at  the  shame 

And  guilt  of  France,  and  of  her  miscreant  Lord, — 

How  iiad  it  clung  to  England  !     With  what  love, 

What  Dure  and  perfect  love,  return'd  to  her. 

Now  worthy  of  thy  love,  the  champion  now 

For  fireedom,  —  yeii^  the  only  champion  now. 

And  soon  to  be  the  Avenger.     But  the  blow 

Hath  fallen,  the  indiscriminating  blow. 

That  for  its  portion  to  the  Grave  consign'd 

Youth,  Genius,  generous  Virtue.    Oh,  grief,  grief! 

Oh,  sorrow  and  reproach  !     Have  ye  to  learn. 

Deaf  to  the  past,  and  to  tlie  future  blind, 

Ye  who  tlms  irremissibly  e.xact 

The  forfeit  life,  how  lightly  life  is  staked. 

When  in  distempered  times  the  feverish  mind 

To  strong  delusion  yields .'     Have  ye  to  learn 

With  what  a  deep  and  spirit-stirring  voice 

Pity  doth  call  Revenge  ?     Have  ye  no  hearts 

To  feel  and  understand  how  Mercy  tames 

The  rebel  nature,  madden'd  by  old  wrongs, 

And  binds  it  in  the  gentle  bands  of  love, 

When  steel  and  adamant  were  weak  to  hold 

That  Samson-strength  subdued ! 

Let  no  man  write 
Tliy  epitapli !     Emmet,  nay  ;  tliou  shalt  not  go 
Witlioutthy  funeral  strain  1    Oh,  young,  and  good, 
And  wise,  though  erring  here,  thou  slialt  not  go 
llnlionor'd  nor  unsung.     And  better  thus 
Beneath  that  indiscriminating  stroke. 
Belter  to  fall,  than  to  have  lived  to  mourn, 
.^s  sure  thou  wouldst,  in  misery  and  remorse, 
Tliine  own  disastrous  triumph;  to  have  seen. 
If  the  Almighty  at  that  awful  hour 
Had  turn'd  away  his  face,  wild  Ignorance 
Let  loose,  and  frantic  Vengeance,  and  dark  Zeal, 
And  all  bad  passions  tyrannous,  and  the  fires 
Of  Persecution  once  again  ablaze. 
How  had  it  sunk  into  thy  soul  to  see, 
Last  curse  of  all,  the  ruffian  slaves  of  France 
In  thy  dear  native  country  lording  it ! 
How  happier  thus,  in  that  heroic  mood 


That  takes  away  the  sting  of  death,  to  die, 
By  all  the  good  and  all  the  wise  forgiven ! 
Yea,  in  all  ages  by  the  wise  and  good 
To  be  remember'd.  mourn'd,  and  honor  'd  still. 

Keswick 


XIV. 
THANKSGIVING    FOR    VICTORY. 

[Written  for  Music,  and  composed  by  Shield.] 

Glory  to  thee  in  thine  omnipotence, 
O  Lord,  who  art  our  shield  and  our  defence, 
And  dost  dispense. 
As  seemeth  best  to  thine  unerring  will, 
(Wiiicli  passeth  mortal  sense,) 
Tlie  lot  of  Victory  still ; 
Edging  sometimes  with  might  the  sword  unjust; 
And  bowing  to  the  dust 
The  rightful  cause,  that  so  such  seeming  ill 
May  thine  appointed  purposes  fulfil ; 
Sometimes,  as  in  this  late  auspicious  hour 
For  wliich  our  hymns  we  raise, 
JVfaking  the  wicked  feel  thy  present  power; 
Glory  to  thee  and  praise. 
Almighty  God,  by  whom  our  strength  was  given  ' 
Glory  to  thee,  O  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven ! 

K^sii-ick.  1S15. 


XV. 

STANZAS 

WRITTEN    l."i    LADV    LONSDALE's     ALBUM,    AT    LC"V 
THEE    CASTLE,   OCTOBER    13,   1821. 

1. 

Sometimes,  in  youthful  years, 
Wlien  in  some  ancient  ruin  I  have  stood. 
Alone  and  musing,  till  with  quiet  tears 

I  felt  my  cheeks  bedew'd, 
A  melancholy  thought  hath  made  me  grieve 
For  this  our  age,  and  humbled  me  in  mind, 

That  it  should  pass  away  and  leave 

No  monuments  behind. 


Not  for  themselves  alone 
Our  fathers  lived ;  nor  with  a  niggard  hanil 
Raised  they  the  fabrics  of  enduring  stone. 

Which  yet  adorn  the  land  ; 
Their  piles,  memorials  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Survive  them  still,  majestic  in  decay ; 

But  ours  are  like  ourselves,  I  said. 

The  creatures  of  a  day. 


With  otlier  feelings  now, 
Lowther  1  have  I  beheld  thy  stately  walls. 
Thy  pinnacles,  and  broad,  embattled  brow, 

And  hospitable  halls. 
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The  sun  those  wide -spread  battlements  shall  crest, 
And  silent  years  unharming  shall  go  by, 

Till  centuries  in  their  course  invest 

Thy  towers  with  sanctity. 

4. 

But  thou  the  while  shalt  bear. 
To  after-times,  an  old  and  honored  name, 
And  to  remote  posterity  declare 

Thy  Founder's  virtuous  fame. 
Fair  structure  !  worthy  the  triumphant  age 
Of  glorious  England's  opulence  and  power. 

Peace  be  thy  lasting  heritage. 

And  happiness  thy  dower  ! 


XVI 
STANZAS 


ADDRESSED  TO  W.  R.  TURNER,  ESQ.,  K.  A.,  ON  HIS 
VIEW  OF  THE  LAOO  MAGCIORE  FROM  THE  TOWN 
OF  ARONA. 

[Engraved  for  the  Keepsake  of  18-39.] 

1. 

Tdrxer,  thy  pencil  brings  to  mind  a  day 
When  from  Laveno  and  the  Beuscer  hill 

I  over  Lake  Vcrbanus  held  my  way. 

In  pleasant  fellowship,  with  wind  at  will ; 

Smooth  were  the  waters  wide,  the  sky  serene. 

And  our  hearts  gladden'd  with  the  joyful  scene ;  — 

2. 

Joyful,  —  for  all  things  minister'd  delight, — 
The  lake  and  land,  the  mountains  and  the  vales ; 

The  Alps  their  snowy  summits  rear'd  in  light, 
Tempering  with  gelid  breatli  the  summer  gales ; 

And  verdant  shores  and  woods  refresh'd  the  eye 

That  else  had  ached  beneath  that  brilliant  sky. 


To  that  elaborate  island  were  we  bound. 
Of  yore  the  scene  of  Borromean  pride, — 

Folly's  prodigious  work ;  where  all  around. 
Under  its  coronet  and  self-belied, 

Look  where  you  will,  you  cannot  choose  but  see 

The  obtrusive  motto's  proud  "  Hdmility  !  " 


Far  off  the  Borromean  saint  was  seen. 

Distinct,  though  distant,  o'er  his  native  town, 

Where  his  Colossus  with  benignant  mien 
Looks  from  its  station  on  Arena  down  : 

To  it  the  inland  sailor  lifts  his  eyes. 

From  the  wide  lake,  when  perilous  storms  arise. 


But  no  storm  threaten'd  on  that  summer-day; 

The  whole  rich  scene  appear'd  for  joyance  made ; 
AVith  many  a  gliding  bark  the  mere  was  gay. 

The  fields  and  groves  in  all  their  wealth  array'd ; 
I  could  have  thought  the  Sun  beheld  witii  smiles 
Those  towns,  and  palaces,  and  populous  isles. 


From  fair  Arena,  even  on  such  a  day. 

When  gladness  was  descending  like  a  shower, 

Great  painter,  did  thy  gifted  eye  survey 
The  splendid  scene ;  and,  conscious  of  its  power. 

Well  hath  thine  hand  inimitable  given 

The  glories  of  the  lake,  and  land,  and  heaven. 

Kestoick,  1823. 


XVII. 


ON  A  PICTURE   BY  J.  M.  WRIGHT,  ESQ. 

[Engraved  for  the  Keepsake  of  1829.] 


The  sky-lark  hath  perceived  his  prison-door 
Unclosed ;  for  liberty  the  captive  tries : 

Puss  eagerly  hath  watched  him  from  the  floor, 
And  in  her  grasp  he  flutters,  pants,  and  dies 


Lucy's  own  Puss,  and  Lucy's  own  dear  Bird, 
Her  foster'd  favorites  both  for  many  a  day. 

That  which  the  tender-hearted  girl  preferr'd, 
She  in  her  fondness  knew  not,  sooth  to  say. 

3. 

For  if  the  sky-lark's  pipe  were  shrill  and  strong. 
And  its  rich  tones  the  tliTilling  ear  might  please. 

Yet  Pussybel  could  breathe  a  fire-side  song 
As  winning,  when  she  lay  on  Lucy's  knees. 

4. 

Both  knew  ner  voice,  and  each  alike  would  seek 
Her  eye,  her  smile,  her  fondling  touch  to  gain  : 

How  faintly,  then,  may  words  her  sorrow  speak. 
When  by  the  one  she  sees  the  other  slain. 


The  flowers  fall  scatter'd  from  her  lifted  hand ; 

A  cry  of  grief  she  utters  in  affright; 
And  self-condemn'd  for  negligence  she  stands 

Aghast  and  helpless  at  the  cruel  sight. 


Come,  Lucy,  let  me  dry  those  tearful  eyes ; 

Take  thou,  dear  child,  a  lesson  not  unholy, 
From  one  whom  nature  taught  to  moralize. 

Both  in  his  mirth  and  in  his  melancholy 


I  will  not  warn  thee  not  to  set  thy  heart 
Too  fondly  upon  perishable  things ; 

In  vain  the  earnest  preacher  spends  his  art 
Upon  that  theme  ;  in  vain  the  poet  sings. 


It  is  our  nature's  strong  necessity. 

And  this  the  soul's  unerring  instincts  tell 

Therefore  I  say,  let  us  love  worthily, 

Dear  child,  and  then  we  cannot  love  too  well. 
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y. 

Bettor  it  is  all  losses  to  deplore, 
•  Which  dutiful  affection  can  sustain, 
Than  that  the  heart  should,  in  its  inmost  core, 
Harden  without  it,  and  have  lived  in  vain. 

10. 

This  love  which  thou  hast  lavish'd,  and  the  woe 
Wliich  makes  thy  lip  now  quiver  with  distress, 

Are  but  a  vent,  an  innocent  overflow. 

From  tlic  deep  springs  of  female  tenderness. 

11. 

And  something  I  would  teach  thee  from  the  grief 
That  thus  hath  fill'd  those  gentle  eyes  with  tears. 

Tile  which  may  be  thy  sober,  sure  relief, 
When  sorrow  visits  thee  in  afler  years. 

12. 
I  ask  not  whither  is  the  spirit  flown 

That  lit  the  eye  which  there  in  death  is  seal'd ; 
Our  Fatlier  hath  not  made  that  mystery  known ; 

Needless  the  knowledge,  therefore  not  reveal'd. 

13. 

But  didst  thou  know,  in  sure  and  sacred  truth. 
It  liad  a  place  assign'd  in  yonder  skies, 

Tlierc,  through  an  endless  life  of  joyous  youth. 
To  warble  in  tlie  bowers  of  Paradise,  — 

11. 
Lucy,  if  then  the  power  to  thee  were  given 

In  that  cold  form  its  life  to  reengage, 
Wouldst  thou   call    back    the   warbler    from   its 
Heaven 
To  be  again  the  tenant  of  a  cage .' 

15. 

Only  that  thou  mightst  cherish  it  again, 
Wouldst  thou  the  object  of  thy  love  recall 

To  mortal  life,  and  chance,  and  change,  and  pain. 
And  death,  which  must  be  suffered  once  by  all .' 

16. 

Oh,  no,  thou  say'st :  oh,  surely  not,  not  so  ! 

I  read  the  answer  which  those  looks  express  ; 
For  pure  and  true  afiection,  well  I  know. 

Leaves  in  the  heart  no  room  for  selfishness. 

17. 

Such  love  of  all  our  virtues  is  the  gem ; 

We  bring  with  ns  the  immortal  seed  at  birth : 
Of  heaven  it  is,  and  heavenly ;  woe  to  them 

Who  make  it  wholly  earthly  and  of  earth  ! 

18. 
What  we  love  perl'ectly,  for  its  own  sake 

We  love,  and  not  our  own,  being  ready  thus 
Whate'er  self-sacrifice  is  ask'd,  to  make  ; 

That  which  is  best  for  it,  is  best  for  us. 

19. 
O  Lucy !  treasure  up  that  pious  thought ! 
It  hath  a  bal'.i  for  sorrow's  deadliest  darts ; 
?0 


And  with  true  comfort  thou  wilt  find  it  fraught. 
If  grief  should  reach  tliee  in  thy  heart  of  liearts. 

Bmkland,  1S2S. 


XVIIl. 


My  days  among  the  Dead  are  past ; 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast. 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day 


With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe  j 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  1  owe. 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 


My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead  ;  with  tliern 

I  live  in  long-past  years; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn. 

Partake  tlieir  hopes  and  fears. 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

4. 
My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead  ;  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  Futurity  : 
Fet  leaving  liere  a  name,  I  trust. 
That  will  not  perish  in  tlie  dust. 

Keswick,  1818. 


XIX. 
IMITATED  FROM  THE   PERSIAN. 

Lord  !  who  art  merciful  as  well  as  just. 

Incline  thine  ear  to  me,  a  cliild  of  dust ! 

Not  what  I  would,  O  Lord !  I  off'er  thee, 

Alas  !  but  what  I  can. 

Father  Almighty,  who  hast  made  me  man. 

And  bade  me  look  to  Heaven,  for  Thou  art  time 

Accept  my  sacrifice  and  humble  prayer. 

Four  things  which  are  not  in  thy  treasury, 

I  lay  before  thee,  Lord,  with  this  petition  :  — 

My  nothingness,  my  wants. 

My  sins,  and  my  contrition. 

Lowther  CaslU,  1828. 
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Corston  is  a  small  village  about  three  miles  from  Bath,  a  little 
to  the  let^  of  the  Bristol  road.  The  manor  was  parted  with 
hy  the  monks  of  Bath,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  to  Sir 
Roger  de  St.  Lo,  in  exchange.  It  continued  in  his  family 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  when  it  passed  to  the  family 
or  Inge,  who  are  said  to  have  been  domestics  to  the  St. 
Los  t(jr  several  generations.  In  process  of  time,  it  came  to 
the  H  irringtons,  and  was  by  them  sold  to  Joseph  Langton, 
uho^e  daugliter  and  heiress  brouglit  it  in  marriage  to 
William  Gore  Langton,  Esq. 

The  church,  which,  in  1292,  was  valued  at  7  marks,  9s.  Ad., 
was  appropriated  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Bath ;  and 
a  vicarage  ordained  here  hy  Bishop  John  de  Drokcnsford, 
j\ov,  1,  1321,  decreeing  that  the  vicar  and  his  successors  in 
ji^rpttittim  should  have  a  hall,  with  chambers,  kitchen,  and 
hakeliouse,  with  a  third  part  of  the  garden  and  curtilage, 
and  a  pigeon-house,  formerly  belonging  to  the  parson;ige ; 
lliat  he  should  have  one  acre  of  arable  land,  consisting  of 
three  parcels,  late  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  said  parsonage, 
together  wiih  common  pasturage  for  his  swine  in  such 
places  as  the  rector  of  the  said  church  used  that  privilege  ; 
that  he  should  receive  from  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Bath  one  quarter  of  bread-corn  yearly,  and  have  all  the 
altarage,  and  all  small  tithes  of  heans  and  other  blade 
growing  in  the  cottage  enclosures  and  cullivated  curtilages 
throughout  the  parish}  that  the  religious  aforesaid  and 
their  successors,  as  rectors  of  the  said  church,  should  have 
all  the  arable  land,  with  a  park  belonging  to  the  land,  (the 
ncre  above  mentioned  only  excepted,)  and  receive  all  great 
tithes,  as  well  of  corn  as  of  hay ;  the  said  religious  to 
sust  lin  all  burdens,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  incumbent 
on  the  church  as  rectors  thereof.  The  prior  of  Bath  had 
a  yearly  pension  out  of  the  vicarage  of  4s.  —  CttUinsoit's 
/list,  of  Somersetshire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  341 — 347. 


0.\'  as  1  journey  through  the  vale  of  years, 
By  hopes  enliven'd,  or  depress'd  by  fears, 
.\l!o\v  me,  Memory,  in  thy  treasured  store, 
To  view  the  days  that  will  return  no  more. 
And  yes !  before  thine  intellectual  ray 
The  clouds  of  mental  darkness  melt  away  ! 
As  when,  at  earliest  day's  awakening  dawn, 
The  hovering  mists  obscure  the  dewy  lawn, 
O'er  all  the  landscape  spread  their  influence  chill. 
Hang  o'er  the  vale  and  wood,  and  hide  the  hill ; 
Anon,  slow-rising,  comes  the  orb  of  day  ; 
Slow  fade  the  shadowy  mists  and  roll  away  j 
The  prospect  opens  on  the  traveller's  sight, 
And  liills  and  vales  and  woods  reflect  the  living 
light. 

0  thou,  the  mistress  of  my  future  days, 
Accept  thy  minstrel's  retrospective  lays; 
To  wlioin  the  minstrel  and  tiie  lyre  belong. 
Accept,  my  Edith,  Memory's  pensive  song. 
Of  long-past  days  I  sing,  ere  3-et  1  knew 

Or  thought  and  grief,  or  happiness  and  you ; 
Ere  yet  my  infant  heart  liad  learnt  to  prove 
The  cares  of  life,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  love. 

Corston,  twelve  years  in  various  fortunes  fled 
Have  past  with  restless  progress  o'er  my  head, 
Since  in  thy  vale,  beneatli  tlie  master's  rule, 

1  dwelt  an  inmate  of  tlie  village  school. 


Yet  still  will  Memory's  busy  eye  retrace 
Each  little  vestige  of  the  'vell-known  place; 
Each  wonted  haunt  and  scene  of  youthful  joy, 
Where  merriment  has  cheer'd  the  careless  boy ; 
Well-pleased  will  fancy  still  the  spot  survey 
Where  once  lie  triumph'd  in  the  boj'ish  play, 
Without  one  care  where  every  morn  he  rose. 
Where  every  evening  sunk  to  calm  repose. 

Large  was  the  house,  though  fallen  in  course, 

of  fate, 
From  its  old  grandeur  and  manorial  state. 
Lord  of  the  manor,  here  tlic  jovial  Squire 
Once  call'd  his  tenants  round  tlie  crackJing  fire; 
Here  while  the  glow  of  joy  suff*used  his  face. 
He  told  his  ancient  exploits  in  the  chase, 
And,  proud  his  rival  sportsmen  to  surpass. 
He  lit  again  the  pipe,  and  fill'd  again  the  glass. 

But  now  no  more  was  heard  at  early  morn 
The  echoing  clangor  of  the  huntsman's  horn  ; 
No  more  the  eager  hounds  with  deepening  cry 
Leap'd  round  him  as  tliey  knew  their  pastime 

nigh ; 
The  Squire  no  more  obey'd  the  morning  call, 
Nor  favorite  spaniels  fill'd  the  sportsman's  hall ; 
For  he,  the  last  descendant  of  his  race, 
Slept  with  his  fathers,  and  forgot  the  chase. 
There  now  in  petty  empire  o'er  the  school 
Tlie  mighty  Master  held  despotic  rule ; 
Trembling  in  silence  all  his  deeds  we  saw. 
His  look  a  mandate,  and  his  word  a  law; 
Severe  his  voice,  severe  and  stern  his  mien. 
And  wondrous  strict  he  was,  and  wondrous  wise 
I  ween. 

Even  now  through  many  along,  long  year  I  trace 
The  hour  when  first  with  awe  I  view'd  his  face  ; 
Even  now  recall  my  entrance  at  the  dome, — 
'Twas  the  first  day  I  ever  left  my  home  ! 
"Vears  intervening  liave  not  worn  away 
The  deep  remembrance  of  that  wretched  day, 
Nor  taught  me  to  forget  my  earliest  fears, 
A  mother's  fondness,  and  a  mother's  tears ; 
When  close  she   press'd  me   to  her  sorrowing 
As  loath  as  even  I  myself  to  part;  [heart. 

And  I,  as  1  beheld  her  sorrows  flow. 
With  painful  efli'ort  hid  my  inward  woe. 

But  time  to  youthful  troubles  brings  relief. 
And  each  new  object  weans  the  child  from  grief. 
Like  April  showers  the  tears  of  youth  descend; 
Sudden  they  fall,  and  suddenly  they  end, 
And  fresher  pleasure  cheers  the  following  liour, 
As  brighter  shines  the  sun  after  the  April  shower. 

Methinks  even  now  the  interview  1  see. 
The  Mistress's  glad  smile,  the  Master's  glee ; 
Much  of  my  future  happiness  they  said, 
Mucli  of  the  easy  life  the  scholars  led. 
Of  spacious  plaj'-ground  and  of  wliolesome  air, 
Tlie  best  instruction  and  the  tendercst  care ; 
And  when  I  followed  to  the  garden-door 
My  father,  till  througli  tears  I  saw  no  more. 
How  civilly  they  soothed  my  parting  pain ! 
And  never  did  they  speak  so  civilly  again. 
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Why  loves  the  soul  on  earlier  years  to  dwell, 
When  Memory  spreads  around  her  saddening 

spell, 
When  discontent,  with  sullen  gloom  o'ercast. 
Turns  from  the  present,  and  prefers  tlie  past? 
Why  calls  reflection  to  my  pensive  view 
Each  trifling  act  of  infancy  anew, 
Each  trifling  act  with  pleasure  pondering  o'er. 
Even  at  the  time  when  trifles  please  no  more? 
Yet  is  remembrance  sweet,  tliougli  well  I  know 
Tlie  days  of  childhood  are  but  days  of  woe  ; 
Some  rude  restraint,  some  petty  tyrant  sours 
What  else  should  be  our  sweetest,  blithest  hours ; 
Yet  is  it  sweet  to  call  those  hours  to  mind, — 
Tliose  easy  hours  forever  left  behind; 
Ere  care  began  tlie  spirit  to  oppress. 
When  ignorance  itself  was  happiness. 

Such  was  my  state  in  those  remember'd  years, 
When  two  small  acres  bounded  all  my  fears ; 
And  therefore  still  witli  pleasure,  I  recall    [hall, 
Tlie  tapestried  school,  the  bright,  brown-boarded 
Tlie  murmuring  brook,  that  every  morning  saw 
The  due  observance  of  the  cleanly  law  ; 
The  walnuts,  where,  when  favor  would  allow, 
P'ull  oil  I  wont  to  searcli  each  well-stripp'd  bough  ; 
Tlie  crab-tree,  which  supplied  a  secret  hoard 
With  roasted  crabs  to  deck  the  wintry  board; 
These  trifling  objects  then  my  heart  possess'd. 
These  trifling  objects  still  remain  impress'd; 
So  when  with  unskiU'd  hand  some  idle  hind 
Carves  his  rude  name  within  a  sapling's  rind, 
111  after  years  the  peasant  lives  to  see 
Tlie  expanding  letters  grow  as  grows  the  tree ; 
Though  every  winter's  desolating  sway 
Shake  the  hoarse  grove  and  sweep  the  leaves 

away. 
That  rude  inscription  uneifaced  will  last, 
Unalter'd  by  the  storm  or  wintry  blast. 

Oh,  while  well  pleased  the  letter'd  traveller  roams 
.\mong  old  temples,  palaces,  and  domes. 
Strays  with  the  Arab  o'er  tlie  wreck  of  lime 
Where  erst  Palmyra's  towers  arose  sublime. 
Or  marks  the  lazy  Turk's  lethargic  pride. 
And  Grecian  sUvery  on  Ilyssus'  side. 
Oil,  be  it  mine,  aloof  from  public  strife, 
To  mark  the  changes  of  domestic  life. 
The  alter'd  scenes  where  once  I  bore  a  part, 
^Vhere  every  change  of  fortune  strikes  the  heart. 
.■\s  when  the  merry  bells  witii  echoing  sound 
Proclaim  the  news  of  victory  around, 
Itrjoicing  patriots  run  the  news  to  spread 
Of  glorious  conquest  and  of  thousands  dead. 
All  join  the  loud  huzza  with  eager  breath. 
Ami  triumph  in  the  tale  of  blood  and  death  ; 
But  if  extended  on  the  battle-plain, 
Cut  off  in  conquest  some  dear  friend  be  slain, 
Affl'Ction  then  will  fill  tlie  sorrowing  eye, 
And  suffering  Nature  grieve  that  one  should  die. 

Cold  was  the  morn,  and  bleak  the  wintry  blast 
Blew  o'er  the  meadow,  when  I  saw  thee  last. 
My  bosom  bounded  as  1  wandered  round. 
With  silent  step,  the  long-remember'd  ground, 


Where  1  had  loiter'd  out  so  many  an  hour. 
Chased  the  gay  butterfly,  and  cull'd  the  flower, 
Sought  the  swift  arrow's  erring  course  to  trace, 
Or  with  mine  equals  vied  amid  the  chase. 
I  saw  the  church  where  I  had  slept  away 
The  tedious  service  of  the  summer  day; 
Or,  hearing  sadly  all  the  preacher  told. 
In  winter  waked  and  shiver'd  with  the  cold. 
Oft  have  my  footsteps  roam'd  the  sacred  giouiid 
Where  heroes,  kings,  and  poets  sleep  around  ; 
Oft  traced  the  mouldering  castle's  ivied  wall, 
Or  aired  convent  tottering  to  its  fall ; 
Yet  never  had  my  bosom  felt  such  pain, 
As,  Corston,  when  I  saw  thy  scenes  again; 
For  many  a  long-lost  pleasure  came  to  view. 
For  many  a  long-past  sorrow  rose  anew  ; 
Where  whilom  all  were  friends  I  stood  alone. 
Unknowing  all  I  saw,  of  all  I  saw  unknown. 

There,  where  my  little  hands  were  wont  to  rear 
With  pride  the  earliest  salad  of  the  year; 
Where  never  idle  weed  to  spring  was  seen, 
Rank  thorns  and  nettles  rear'd  their  heads  ob- 
scene. 
Still  all  around  and  sad,  1  saw  no  more 
The  playful  group,  nor  heard  the  playful  roar  ; 
There  echoed  round  no  shout  of  mirth  and  glee  ; 
It  seem'd  as  though  the  world  were  changed  like 


Enough  !  it  boots  not  on  the  past  to  dwell, — 
Fair  scene  of  other  years,  a  long  farewell ! 
Rouse  up,  my  soul  I  it  boots  not  to  repine  ; 
Rouse  up  !  for  worthier  feelings  should  be  thine  ; 
Thy  path  is  plain  and  straight,  —  that  light  is 

given,— 
Onward  in  faith,  —  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven. 

Oxford,  1791. 
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Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies ;  ffive  me  veiUier  poverlij 
nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  couvenienrfor  me. 

The  words  of  Aguh. 
OIKOI  litXrtpov  Cleat,  £rr£i  (^\aStpov  to  Bvprjtpi. 

Hesiod. 


Yet  one  Song  more  !  one  high  and  solemn  strain 

Ere,  PhcEbus!  on  thy  temple's  ruin'd  wall 

I  hang  the  silent  harp  :  there  may  its  strings. 

When  the  rude  tempest  shakes  the  aged  pile. 

Make  melancholy  music.     One  song  more  '. 

Penates,  hear  me  !  for  to  you  I  hymn 

The  votive  lay ;  whether,  as  sages  deem. 

Ye  dwell  in  inmost*  Heaven,  the  Counsellors  t 

Of  Jove;  or  if.  Supreme  of  Deities, 

All  things  are  yours,  and  in  your  holy  train 

Jove  proudly  ranks,  and  Juno,  white-arm'd  Queen, 

*  Heire  o:lG  o.\pI  inat'on  of  tlie  nnmo  Penates,  because  they 
were  supposeil  to  reijrn  in  the  inmo.'it  Iieavens. 

t  Tills  was  tlie  belief  of  the  ancient  Hetrusci,  who  called 
them  C'oncertes  and  Complices. 
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And  wisest  of  Immortals,  the  dread  Maid 
Athenian  Pallas.     Venerable  Powers,  [rites 

Hearken  your  hymn  of  praise  !  Though  from  your 
Estranged,  and  exiled  from  your  altars  long, 
1  have  not  ceased  to  love  you.  Household  Gods ! 
In  many  a  long  and  melanclioly  hour 
Of  solitude  and  sorrow,  hath  my  heart 
With  earnest  longings  pray'd  to  rest  at  length 
Beside  your  hallow'd  hearth,  —  for  Peace  is  there  ! 
Yes,  I  have  loved  you  long !  I  call  on  ye 
Yourselves  to  witness  with  what  holy  joy, 
Shunning  the  common  herd  of  human-kind, 
1  have  retired  to  watch  your  lonely  fires, 
And  commune  with  myself:  —  delightful  hours. 
That  gave  mysterious  pleasure,  made  me  know 
Mine  inmost  heart,  its  weakness  and  its  strength, 
Taught  me  to  cherish  with  devoutest  care 
Its  deep,  unworldly  feelings,  taught  me  too 
The  best  of  lessons  —  to  respect  mi/sclf. 

Nor  have  I  ever  ceased  to  reverence  you, 
Domestic  Deities  !  from  the  first  dawn 
Of  reason,  through  the  adventurous  paths  of  youth, 
Even  to  this  better  day,  when  on  mine  ear 
The  uproar  of  contending  nations  sounds 
But  like  the  passing  wind,  and  wakes  no  pulse 
To  tumult.     When  a  child,  (for  still  I  love 
To  dwell  with  fondness  on  my  childisli  years,) 
When  first,  a  little  one,  I  left  my  home, 
I  can  remember  tlie  first  grief  1  felt, 
And  the  first  painful  smile  that  clothed  my  front 
With  feelings  not  its  own ;  sadly  at  night 
I  sat  me  down  beside  a  stranger's  hearth ; 
And  when  tlie  lingering  hour  of  rest  was  come, 
First  wet  with  tears  my  pillow.     As  I  grew 
In  years  and  knowledge,  and  the  course  of  time 
Developed  the  young  feelings  of  my  heart, 
Wlien  most  I  loved  in  solitude  to  rove 
Amid  the  woodland  gloom;  or  where  the  rocks 
Darken'd  old  Avon's  stream,  in  tlie  ivied  cave 
Recluse  to  sit  and  brood  the  future  song, — 
Yet  not  the  less,  Penates,  loved  I  then 
Your  altars  ;  not  tlie  less  at  evening  hour 
Loved  I  beside  the  well-trimm'd  fire  to  sit, 
Absorb'd  in  many  a  dear,  deceitful  dream 
Of  visionary  joys,  —  deceitful  dreams,  — 
And  yet  not  vain;  for  painting  purest  bliss. 
They  form'd  to  Fancy's  mould  her  votary's  heart. 

By  Cherwell's  sedgy  side,  and  in  the  meads 
Where  Isis  in  her  calm,  clear  stream  reflects 
Til'?  willow's  bending  boughs,  at  early  dawn, 
In  the  noon-tide  hour,  and  wlien  thenight-mistrose, 
I  have  remember'd  you ;  and  when  the  noise 
Of  lewd  Intemperance  on  my  lonely  ear 
Curst  with  loud  tumult,  as  recluse  I  sate, 
.Musing  on  days  when  man  should  be  rodeem'd 
From  servitude,  and  vice,  and  wretchedness. 
I  blest  you,  Houseliold  Gods  !  because  I  loved 
Your  peaceful  altars  and  serener  rites. 
Nor  did  I  cease  to  reverence  you,  when  driven 
Amid  the  jarring  crowd,  an  unfit  man 
To  mingle  with  the  world;  still,  still  my  heart 
Siffh'd  for  your  sanctuary,  and  inly  pined  ; 
And  loathing  human  converse,  I  have  stray'd 


Where  o'er  the  sea-beach  chilly  howl'd  the  blast. 
And  gazed  upon  the  world  of  waves,  and  wish'd 
That  I  were  far  beyond  the  Atlantic  deep, 
In  woodland  haunts,  a  sojourner  with  Peace. 

Not  idly  did  the  ancient  poets  dream, 
Who  peopled  earth  with  Deities.     They  trod 
The  wood  with  reverence  where  the  Dryads  dwelt ; 
At  day's  dim  dawn  or  evening's  misty  hour 
They  saw  the  Oreads  on  their  mountain  haunts. 
And  felt  their  holy  influence ;  nor  impure 
Of  thought,  nor  ever  with  polluted  hands,* 
Touch'd  they  without  a  prayer  the  Naiad's  spring 
Nor  without  reverence  to  the  River  God 
Cross 'd  in  unhappy  hour  his  limpid  stream. 
Yet  was  this  influence  transient ;  such  brief  awe 
Inspiring  as  the  thunder's  long,  loud  peal 
Strikes  to  the  feeble  spirit.     Household  Gods, 
Not  such  your  empire  !  in  your  votaries'  breasts 
No  momentary  impulse  ye  awake ; 
Nor  fleeting,  like  their  local  energies, 
The  deep  devotion  that  your  fanes  impart. 
O  ye  whom  Youth  has  wilder'd  on  your  way, 
Or  Pleasure  with  her  siren  song  hath  lured, 
Or  Fame  with  spirit-stirring  trump  hath  call'd 
To  climb  her  summits,  —  to  your  Household  Gods 
Return  ;  for  not  in  Pleasure's  gay  abodes, 
Nor  in  the  unquiet,  unsafe  halls  of  Fame 
Doth  Happiness  abide.     O  ye  who  grieve 
Much  for  the  miseries  of  your  fellow-kind. 
More  for  their  vices  ;  ye  whose  honest  eyes 
Scowl  on  Oppression,  —  ye  whose  honest  hearts 
Beat  high  when  Freedom  sounds  her  dread  alarm  ; 
O  ye  who  quit  the  path  of  peaceful  life 
Crusading  for  mankind  —  a  spaniel  race 
That  lick  the  hand  that  beats  them,  or  tear  all 
Alike  in  frenzy  ;  to  your  Household  Gods 
Return  !  for  by  their  altars  Virtue  dwells, 
And  Happiness  with  her  ;  for  by  their  fires 
Tranquillity,  in  no  unsocial  mood. 
Sits  silent,  listening  to  the  pattering  shower; 
For,  so  Suspicion!  sleep  not  at  the  gate 
Of  Wisdom,  Falsehood  sliall  not  enter  there. 

As  on  the  height  of  some  huge  eminence, 
Reach'd  with  long  labor,  the  way-faring  man 
Pauses  awhile,  and  gazing  o'er  the  plain 
With  many  a  sore  step  travell'd,  turns  him  then 
Serious  to  contemplate  the  onward  road, 

•  M/j^c  ttot'  a^-vaojv  ffora^wc  Ka^Xtpponv  vSmp 
noaii:  jTEpaVy  Tipiv  y'  C'^t]  nidjc  cs  Ka\a  padfia, 
\tipas  vill/att£fOS  Ko\vrioaTi'i  viaTt  XtUKf-i, 
'0$  rora/iof  diattrj,  KaKorriTi  6c  xctpai  afirrroi 
Tiiice  ieot  v£p£iTlii(7lt  Kat  a^yta  6(JKai/  OTTtactii. 

'  Hesiud. 

Whene'er  thy  feet  the  river  ford  essay, 
Wliose  flowing  current  winds  its  limpid  way, 
Thy  liands  amid  tlie  pleasant  waters  lave ; 
And  lowly  gazing  on  the  beauteous  wave, 
.Appease  t!ie  River  God:  if  thou  perverse 
Pass  with  unsprinkled  Iiand.s,  a  Iieavy  curse 
Shall  rest  upon  tiiee  from  tiie  observant  siiies. 
And  after-woes  retributive  arise.  Elton 

I  Olt  though  Wisdom  wake.  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 
Resigns  tier  charge,  wliile  Goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Wliere  no  ill  seems.  Milton. 
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And  calls  to  mind  the  comforts  of  his  home, 
And  sighs  that  he  has  left  them,  and  resolves 
To  stray  no  more ;  I  on  my  way  of  life 
Muse  thus,  Penates,  and  with  firmest  faith 
Devote  myself  to  you.     I  will  not  quit, 
To  mingle  with  the  crowd,  your  calm  abodes. 
Where  by  the  evening  hearth  Contentment  sits 
And  hoars  the  cricket  chirp;  where  Love  delights 
To  dwell,  and  on  your  altars  lays  his  torch, 
Tliat  l>urns  witli  no  extinguishable  flame. 

Hear  me,  ye  Powers  benignant !  there  is  one 
Must  be  mine  inmate,  —  for  I  may  not  choose 
But  love  him.     He  is  one  whom  many  wrongs 
Have  sicken'd  of  the  world.     There  was  a  time 
When  he  would  weep  to  hear  of  wickedness. 
And  wonder  at  the  tale  ;  when  for  the  oppress'd 
He  felt  a  brother's  pity,  to  the  oppressor 
A  good  man's  honest  anger.     His  quick  eye 
Betray 'd  each  rising  feeling;  every  thought 
Leap'd  to  his  tongue.  When  first  among  mankind 
He  mingled,  by  himself  he  judged  of  them. 
And  loved  and  trusted  them,  to  Wisdom  deaf. 
And  took  them  to  his  bosom.     Falsehood  met 
Her  unsuspecting  victim,  fair  of  front. 
And  lovely  as  Apega's*  sculptured  form. 
Like  that  false  image  caught  his  warm  embrace, 
And  pierced  his  open  breast.     Tlie  reptile  race 
Clung  round  his  bosom,  and  with  viper  folds 
Encircling,  stung  the  fool  who  foster'd  them. 
His  mother  was  Simplicity,  his  sire 
Benevolence  ;  in  earlier  days  he  bore 
His  father's  name  ;  the  world  who  injured  him 
Call  him  Misanthropy.     I  may  not  choose 
But  love  him.  Household  Gods !  for  we  grew  up 
Together,  and  in  the  same  school  were  bred, 
And  our  poor  fortunes  the  same  course  have  held. 
Up  to  this  hour. 

Penates !  some  there  are 
Who  say,  that  not  in  the  inmost  heaven  ye  dwell. 
Gazing  with  eye  remote  on  all  the  ways 
Of  man,  his  Guardian  Gods  ;  wiselier  they  deem 
A  dearer  interest  to  the  human  race 
Links  you,  yourselves  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead. 
No  mortal  eye  may  pierce  the  invisible  world. 
No  liglit  of  human  reason  penetrate 
The  depths  where  Truth  lies  hid.     Yet  to  this  faith 
My  heart  with  instant  sympathy  assents ; 
And  I  would  judge  all  systems  and  all  faiths 
By  that  best  touchstone,  from  whose  test  Deceit 
Shrinks  like  the  Arch-Fiend  at  Ithuriel's  spear ; 
And  Sophistry's  gay,  glittering  bubble  bursts, 
As  at  the  spousals  of  the  Nereid's  son, 
Wlien  that  false  Florimcl,t  with  her  prototype 
Set  side  by  side,  in  her  unreal  charms, 
Dissolved  away. 

*  One  of  the  ways  and  means  of  tlie  tyrant  Nabis.  If  one 
of  his  subjects  refused  to  lend  him  money,  lie  commanded  him 
t'l  embrace  his  Apega  —  the  statue  of  a  beautiful  woman,  so 
formed  as  to  clasp  the  victim  to  her  breast,  in  which  a  pointed 
dacger  was  concealed. 

f  Then  did  he  set  her  by  thnt  snowy  one, 
Like  the  true  saint  beside  the  image  set, 
Of  both  their  beauties  to  make  paragone 
And  trial  whether  should  the  honor  get ; 


Nor  can  the  halls  of  Heaven 
Give  to  the  human  soul  such  kindred  joy. 
As  hovering  o'er  its  earthly  haunts  it  feels. 
When  with  the  breeze  it  dwells  around  the  brow 
Of  one  beloved  on  earth  ;  or  when  at  night 
In  dreams  it  comes,  and  brings  with  it  the  Days 
And  Joys  that  are  no  more;  or  when,  perchance 
With  power  permitted  to  alleviate  ill 
And  fit  the  sufferer  for  the  coming  woe. 
Some  strange  presage  the  Spirit  breathes,  and  fills 
The  breast  with  ominous  fear,  preparing  it 
For  sorrow,  pours  into  the  afllicted  heart 
The  b.alm  of  resignation,  and  inspires 
With  heavenly  hope.     Even  as  a  child  delights 
To  visit  day  by  day  the  favorite  plant 
His  hand  has  sown,  to  mark  its  gradual  growth, 
And  watch  all-an.xious  for  the  promised  flower ; 
Thus  to  the  blessed  spirit  in  innocence 
And  pure  atfections  like  a  little  child. 
Sweet  will  it  be  to  hover  o'er  the  friends 
Beloved ;  then  sweetest,  if,  as  duty  prompts. 
With  earthly  care  we  in  their  breasts  have  sown 
The  seeds  of  Truth  and  V'irlue,  holy  flowers 
Whose  odor  reacheth  Heaven. 

When  my  sick  Heart 
(Sick*  with  hope  long  delay 'd,  than  which   no 

care 
Weighs  on  the  spirit  heavier)  from  itself 
Seeks  the  best  comfort,  often  have  I  deem'd 
That  tliou  didst  witness  every  inmost  thought, 
Seward  !    my   dear,   dead   friend !      For   not  ic 

vain, 
O  early  summon'd  on  thy  heavenly  course. 
Was  thy  brief  sojourn  here  ;  me  didst  thou  leave 
With  strengthen'd  step  to  follow  the  right  path. 
Till  we  shall  meet  again.     Meantime  I  sooi'^i^ 
The  deep  regret  of  nature,  with  belief, 
O  Edmund  !  that  thine  eye's  celestial  ken 
Pervades  me  now,  marking  with  no  mean  joy 
The  movements  of  the  heart  that  loved  thee  well ! 

Such  feelings  Nature  prompts,  and  hence  your 
rites. 
Domestic  Gods!   arose.     When  for  his  son 
With  ceaseless  grief  Syrophanes  bewail'd. 
Mourning  his  age  left  childless,  and  his  wealth 
Heap'd  for  an  alien,  he  with  obstinate  eye 
Still  on  the  imaged  marble  of  the  dead 
Dwelt,  pampering  sorrow.   Thither  from  his  wrath, 
A  safe  asylum,  fled  the  off'ending  slave. 
And  garlanded  the  statue,  and  implored 
His  young  lost  lord  to  save.     Remembrance  then 
Soften'd  the  father,  and  he  loved  to  see 
The  votive  wreath  renew'd,  and  the  rich  smoke 
Curl  from  the  costly  censer  slow  and  sweet. 
From  Egypt  soon  the  sorrow-soothing  rites 

Streightway  so  soone  as  both  together  met, 
The  encbaunted  damsell  vanisb'd  into  nought  j 

Her  snowy  substance  melted  as  with  heat; 
Ne  of  that  goodly  hew  remayned  ought 
But  tiie  empty  girdle  which  about  her  wast  was  wrought. 

SPENSEH. 

*  Hope  deferred  maketb  the  heart  sick.  —  Proverbs. 
QyA  noil  gravior  morUUibus  addiia  cura, 
S?Z3  ubi  imsa  venit,  Statius. 
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Divulging  spread  ;  before  your  idol  forms  ^ 
By  every  liearth  the  blinded  Pagan  knelt, 
Fouring  liis  prayers  to  these,  and  offering  there 
Vain  sacrifice  or  impious,  and  sometimes 
With  liunian  blood  your  sanctuary  defiled. 
Till  the  first  Brutus,  tyrant-conquering  chief. 
Arose  :  he  first  the  impious  rites  put  down, 
He  fitliest,  who  for  Freedom  lived  and  died, 
The  friend  of  human-kind.     Then  did  your  feasts 
Frequent  recur  and  blameless  ;  and  wlien  came 
Tlie  solemn  festival,!  whose  happiest  rites 
Emblem'd  Equality,  the  holiest  truth, 
Crown'd  with  gav  garlands  were  your  statues  seen; 
To  you  the  fragrant  censer  smoked  ;  to  you 
The  rich  libation  flowed  ;  vain  sacrifice  ! 
For  not  tlie  poppy  wreath,  nor  fruits,  nor  wine 
Ye  ask,  Penates  !  nor  llie  altar  cleansed 
With  many  a  mystic  form ;  ye  ask  tiie  heart 
Made  pure,  and  by  domestic  Peace  and  Love 
Hallow'd  to  you. 

Hearken  your  hymn  of  praise, 
Penates  !  to  your  shrines  I  come  for  rest, 
There  only  to  be  found.     Often  at  eve. 
As  in  my  wanderings  I  have  seen  far  off 
Some  lonely  liglit  that  spake  of  comfort  there. 
It  told  my  heart  of  many  a  joy  of  home, 
When  I  was  homeless.     Often,  as  I  gazed 
From  some  high  eminence  on  goodly  vales, 
And  cots,  and  villages  embower'd  below. 
The  thought  would  rise  that  all  to  me  was  strange 
Amid  the  scene  so  fair,  nor  one  small  spot 
Where  my  tired  mind  miglit  rest,  and  call  it  Home. 
There  is  a  magic  in  that  little  word  : 
It  is  a  mystic  circle  that  surrounds 

*  It  is  luit  cerlainly  known  under  what  form  the  Penates 
were  worsliipiied ;  according  to  some,  as  wooden  or  biazen 
rods  shaped  like  trumpets  ;  according  to  others,  they  were 
represented  as  young  men. 

t  The  Saturnalia. 


Comforts  and  virtues  never  known  beyond 
The  liallowed  limit.     Often  has  my  heart 
Aclied  for  tliat  quiet  haven !     Haven'd  now, 
I  think  of  those  in  this  world's  wilderness 
WIio  wander  on  and  find  no  home  of  rest 
Till  to  the  grave  they  go ;  them  Poverty, 
Hollow-eyed  fiend,  the  child  of  Wealth  and  Power, 
Bad  offspring  of  worse  parents,  aye  afflicts, 
Cankering   with   her    foul    mildews    the    chill  d 

Iieart ;  — 
Them  Want  with  scorpion  scourge  drives  to  the  den 
Of  Guilt;  —  them  Slaughter  for  the  price  of  death 
Throws  to  her  raven  brood.     Oh,  not  on  them,  — 
God  of  eternal  Justice  !  not  on  them 
Let  fall  thy  thunder ! 

Household  Deities ! 
Then  only  shall  be  Happiness  on  earth 
When  man  shall  feel  your  sacred  power,  and  love 
Your  tranquil  joys;  then  shall  the  city  stand 
A  huge  void  sepulchre,  and  on  the  site 
Where  fortresses  and  palaces  have  stood, 
The  olive  grow,  there  shall  the  Tree  of  Peace 
Strike  its  roots  deep  and  flourish.     This  the  state 
Shall  bless  the  race  rcdeem'd  of  Man,  when  Weal  til, 
And  Power,  and  all  their  hideous  progeny 
Shall  sink  annihilate,  and  all  mankind 
Live  in  the  equal  brotherhood  of  love. 
Heart-calming  hope,  and  sure  !  for  hitherward 
Tend  all  the  tumults  of  the  troubled  world. 
Its  woes,  its  wisdom,  and  its  wickedness 
Alike;  —  so  He  hath  will'd,  whose  will  is  just. 

Meantime,  all  hoping  and  expecting  all 
In  patient  faith,  to  you.  Domestic  Gods ! 
Studious  of  other  lore  than  song,  I  come. 
Yet  shall  my  Heart  remember  the  past  years 
With  honest  pride,  trusting  that  not  in  vain 
Lives  the  pure  song  of  Liberty  and  Truth. 

Bristol,  1796. 
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Qwe  ful  ou  que  sage  on  ?nV,«(ime, 
Et  que  je  sois  Poctc  ou  noUy 

Toutcfois  si  faime  la  rime^ 
J^aime  beaucoup  micux  la  raison. 

Jean  du  Nesme 


PREFACE. 

In  a  former  Preface  my  obligations  to  Akenside 
were  acknowledged,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Hymn  to  the  Penates;  the  earliest  of  my  Inscrip- 
tions also  originated  in  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  perused  those  of  this  favorite  author.  Others 
of  a  later  date  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the 


general  character  of  Chiabrera's  epitaphs.  Those 
which  relate  to  the  Peninsular  War  are  part  of  a 
series  which  I  once  hoped  to  have  completed.  The 
epitaph  for  Bishop  Butler  was  originally  composed 
in  tiie  lapidary  style,  to  suit  the  monument  in 
Bristol  Cathedral:  it  has  been  remodelled  here, 
tliat  I  migiit  express  myself  more  at  length,  and 
in  a  style  more  accordant  with  my  own  judgment. 
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One  thing  remains  to  be  explained,  and  I  shall 
then  have  said  all  that  it  becomes  me  to  aay  con- 
cerning these  Minor  Poems. 

It  was  stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers  that 
Walter  Scott  and  myself  became  competitors  for 
the  Poet-Laurcateship  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pye  ; 
that  we  met  accidentally  at  the  Prince  Regent's 
levee,  each  in  pursuit  of  his  pretensions,  and  that 
some  words  which  were  not  over-courteous  on 
either  side  passed  between  us  on  the  occasion  ; 
—  to  such  impudent  fabrications  will  those  persons 
resort  wlio  make  it  their  business  to  pander  for 
public  curiosity.  The  circumstances  relating  to 
that  appointment  have  been  made  known  in  Mr. 
Lockliart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter.  His  conduct  was, 
as  it  alwaj's  was,  characteristically  generous,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  friendly.  Indeed,  it  was 
neither  in  his  nature  nor  in  mine  to  place  ourselves 
in  competition  with  any  one,  or  ever  to  regard  a 
contemporary  as  a  rival.  The  world  was  wide 
enough  for  us  all. 

Upon  his  declining  the  office,  and  using  his 
influence,  witliout  my  knowledge,  to  obtain  it  for 
me,  his  biographer  says,*  "  Mr.  Soutliey  was  in- 
vited to  accept  the  vacant  laurel  ;  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  when  he  signified  that  his 
acceptance  must  depend  on  tlie  office  being  thence- 
forth so  modified  as  to  demand  none  of  the  old 
formal  odes,  leaving  it  to  the  Poet-Laureate  to 
choose  his  own  time  for  celebrating  any  great 
public  event  that  might  occur,  his  Royal  Highness 
had  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  at  once  to 
acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  this  alteration.  The 
office  was  thus  relieved  from  the  burden  of  ridicule 
which  had,  in  spite  of  so  many  illustrious  names, 
adhered  to  it."  The  alteration,  however,  was  not 
brought  about  exactly  in  this  manner. 

I  was  on  the  way  to  London  when  the  corre- 
spondence upon  this  subject  between  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mr.  Croker  took  place ;  a  letter  from 
Scott  followed  me  thither,  and  on  my  arrival  in 
town  I  was  informed  of  what  had  been  done.  No 
wish  for  the  Laureateship  had  passed  across  my 
mind,  nor  had  I  ever  dreamt  that  it  would  be  pro- 
posed to  me.  My  first  impulse  was  to  decline  it ; 
not  from  any  fear  of  ridicule,  still  less  of  obloquy, 
but  because  I  had  ceased  for  several  years  to  write 
occasional  verses :  the  inclination  had  departed ; 
and  though  willing  as  a  bee  to  work  from  morn 
till  night  in  collecting  honey,  I  had  a  great  dislike 
to  spinning  like  a  spider.  Other  considerations 
overcame  this  reluctance,  and  made  it  my  duty  to 
accept  the  appointment.  I  then  expressed  a  wish 
to  Mr.  Croker  that  it  might  be  placed  upon  a  foot- 
ing which  would  e.xact  from  the  holder  nothing 
like  a  school-boy's  task,  but  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
write  when,  and  in  what  manner,  he  thought  best, 
and  thus  render  the  office  as  honorable  as  it  was 
originally  designed  to  be.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Croker, 
whose  friendliness  to  me  upon  every  occasion  I 
gladly  take  tliis  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  ob- 
served that  it  was  not  for  us  to  make  terms  with 
the   Prince   Regent.     "Go  you,"  said  he,  "and 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  81. 


write  your  Ode  for  the  New  Year.  You  can  never 
have  a  better  subject  than  the  present  state  of  the 
war  affords  you."  He  added  that  some  fit  time 
might  be  found  for  representing  the  matter  to  the 
Prince  in  its  proper  light. 

My  appointment  had  no  sooner  been  made 
known,  than  I  received  a  note  with  Sir  William 
Parsons's  compliments,  requesting  that  I  would  let 
him  have  the  Ode  as  soc-i  as  possible,  Mr.  Pye 
having  always  provided  him  with  it  six  weeks 
before  the  New  Year's  Day.  I  was  not  wanting 
in  punctuality;  nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  trouble 
to  Sir  William  that  the  office  should  have  been 
conferred  upon  a  poet  who  did  not  walk  in  the 
ways  of  his  predecessor,  and  do  according  to  all 
things  that  he  had  done  ;  for  Mr.  Pye  had  written 
his  odes  always  in  regular  stanzas  and  in  rhyme. 
Poor  Sir  William,  though  he  had  not  fallen  u|)on 
evil  tongues  and  evil  times,  thought  he  had  fallen 
upon  evil  ears  when  he  was  to  set  verses  like  mine 
to  music. 

But  the  labor  which  tlie  Chief  Musician  be- 
stowed upon  the  verses  of  the  Chief  Poet  was  so 
much  labor  lost.  The  performance  of  the  Annual 
Odes  had  been  suspended  from  the  time  of  the 
King's  illness,  in  1810.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  his  malady,  any  festal  celebration  of  the  birtli- 
day  would  have  been  a  violation  of  natural  lieling 
and  public  propriety.  On  those  occasions  it  was 
certain  that  nothing  would  be  expected  from  me 
during  the  life  of  George  III.  But  the  New  Year's 
performance  might  perhaps  be  called  for,  and  for 
that,  therefore,  I  always  prepared.  Upon  the 
accession  of  George  IV.  I  made  ready  an  Ode  for 
St.  George's  Day,  which  Mr.  Shield,  who  was 
much  better  satisfied  with  his  yoke-fellow  than  Sir 
William  had  been,  thought  happily  suited  for  his 
purpose.  It  was  indeed  well  suited  for  us  both. 
All  my  other  Odes  related  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  passing  times,  and  could  have  been  appropri- 
ately performed  only  when  they  were  composed  ; 
but  this  was  a  standing  subject,  and,  till  this  should 
be  called  for,  it  was  needless  to  provide  any  tiiino- 
else.  The  annual  performance  had,  however,  by 
this  time  fallen  completely  into  disuse ;  and  thus 
terminated  a  custom  which  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  been  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 

Keswick,  Dec.  12,  1837. 
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Tlie  following  Eclogues,  I  believe,  bear  no  resembliinc*^  to 
any  poems  in  our  language.  Thig  species  of  composition 
lias  become  popular  in  Germiiny,  and  1  was  inrlucod  to 
attempt  it  by  what  was  told  me  of  the  German  Idyls  by  my 
friend  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich.  So  far,  then  lore, 
these  pieces  may  be  deemed  imitations,  though  1  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  German  language  at  present,  and  have 
never  seen  any  translations  or  specmiens  in  this  kind. 

With  bad  Eclogues  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted,  from  Tityriis 
and  Corydon  down  to  our  English  Streplions  and  Thirsisse;:. 
No  kind  of  poetry  can  boast  of  more  illustrious  names,  or  is 
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more  distinguislied  by  tlio  servile  dulness  of  imitated  non- 
sense. Piistoral  writers,  "  more  silly  than  their  slieep," 
have,  like  their  sheep,  gone  on  in  the  same  tracli  one  after 
anotlier.  Gay  strucic  into  a  new  path  His  eclogues  were 
the  only  ones  which  interested  me  wlien  I  was  a  boy,  and 
did  not  know  they  were  burlesque.  The  subject  would 
furnish  matter  for  an  essay,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  it. 
1799. 


THE    OLD    MANSION-HOUSE. 

STRANGER. 

Old  friend  !  why,  you  seem  bent  on  parish  duly, 
Breaking  the  highway  stones,  —  and  'tis  a  task 
Sotnewhat  too  hard,  methinks,  for  age  like  yours  ! 

OLD    MAN. 

Why,  yes  !  for  one  with  such  a  weight  of  years 
Upon  his  back  !  —  I  've  lived  here,  man  and  boy, 
In  this  same  parisli,  well  nigh  the  full  age 
Of  man,  being  hard  upon  threescore  and  ten. 
I  can  remember,  sixty  years  ago, 
The  beautifying  of  tliis  mansion  here, 
When  my  late  Lady's  father,  the  old  Squire, 
Came  to  the  estate. 

STRANGER. 

Why,  then  you  have  outlasted 
All  his  improvements,  for  you  see  they're  making 
Great  alterations  here. 

OLD     MAN. 

Ay  —  great  indeed  ! 
And  if  my  poor  old  Lady  could  rise  up  — 
God  rest  her  soul!  —  'twould  grieve  her  to  behold 
What  wicked  work  is  here. 

STRANGER. 

They've  set  about  it 
In  right  good  earnest.     All  the  front  is  gone  ; 
Here's  to  be  turf,  they  tell  me,  and  a  road         [too 
Round  to  the  door.     There  were  some  yew  trees 
Stood  in  the  court  — 

OLD    MAN. 

Ay,  Master  !  fine  old  trees ! 
Lord  bless  us !  I  have  heard  my  father  say 
His  grandfather  could  just  remember  back 
Wlipu  they  were  planted  there.     It  was  my  task 
To  keep  them  trimm'd,  and  'twas  a  pleasure  to  me ; 
All  straight  and  smooth,  and  like  a  great  green 

wall ! 
My  poor  old  lady  many  a  time  would  come 
.And  tell  me  where  to  clip,  for  she  had  play'd 
In  childhood  under  them,  and  'twas  her  pride 
To  keep  them  in  their  beauty.     Plague,  I  say, 
On  tlieir  new-fangled  whimseys  !  we  shall  have 
A  modern  shrubbery  here  stuck  full  of  firs 
And  your  pert  poplar-trees  j  —  I  could  as  soon 
Have  plough'd  my  father's  grave  as  cut  them  down  I 

STRANGER. 

But  'twill  be  lighter  and  more  cheerful  now; 
A  fine  smooth  turf,  and  with  a  carriage  road 


That  sweeps  conveniently  I'rom  gate  to  gate. 
I  like  a  shrubbery  too,  for  it  looks  fresh ; 
And  then  there's  some  variety  about  it. 
In  spring  the  lilac,  and  the  snow-ball  flower. 
And  the  laburnum  with  its  golden  strings 
Waving  in  the  wind ;  and  when  the  autumn  comes, 
The  bright  red  berries  of  the  mountain-ash. 
With  pines  enough  in  winter  to  look  green, 
.'Vnd  show  that  something  lives.    Sure  this  is  better 
Than  a  great  hedge  of  yew,  making  it  look 
All  the  year  round  like  winter,  and  forever 
Dropping    its   poisonous   leaves   from   the    under 
Wither'd  and  bare.  [boughs, 

OLD    MAN. 

Ay '.  so  the  new  Squire  thinks ; 
And  pretty  work  he  makes  of  it !     What  'tis 
To  have  a  stranger  come  to  an  old  Jiouse  ' 

STRANGER. 

It  seems  you  know  him  not.-' 

OLD     MAN. 

No,  Sir,  not  I. 
They  tell  me  he's  expected  daily  now  ; 
But  in  my  Lady's  time  he  never  came 
But  once,  for  they  were  very  distant  kin. 
If  he  had  play'd  about  here  when  a  child 
In  that  fore  court,  and  eat  tlie  yew-berries, 
And  sate  in  the  porch,  threading  the  jessamine 

flowers. 
Which  fell  so  thick,  he  had  not  had  the  heart 
To  mar  all  thus ! 

STRANGER. 

Come !  come  !  all  is  not  wrong ; 
Those  old  dark  windows  — 

OLD     MAN. 

They're  demolish'd  too, — 
As  if  he  could  not  see  through  casement  glass ' 
The  very  red-breasts,  that  so  regular 
Came  to  my  Lady  for  her  morning  crumbs, 
Won't  know  the  windows  now ! 

STRANGER. 

Nay,  they  were  small, 
And  then  so  darken'd  round  with  jessamine. 
Harboring  the  vermin;  —  yet  I  could  have  wish'd 
That  jessamine  had  been  saved,  which  canopied, 
And  bower'd,  and  lined  the  porch. 

OLD    MAN. 

It  did  one  good 
To  pass  within  ten  yards,  when  'twas  in  blossom. 
There  was  a  sweet-brier,  too,  that  grew  beside; 
My  Lady  loved  at  evening  to  sit  there 
And  knit ;  and  her  old  dog  lay  at  her  feet 
And  slept  in  the  sun;  'twas  an  old  favorite  dog,— 
She  did  not  love  him  less  that  he  was  old 
And  feeble,  and  he  always  liad  a  place 
By  the  fire-side ;   and  wlien  he  died  at  last, 
She  made  me  dig  a  grave  in  the  garden  for  him. 
For  she  was  good  to  all !  a  woful  day 
'Twas  for  the  poor  when  to  her  grave  she  went ! 
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STRANGER. 

They  lost  a  friend  tlien  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

You're  a  stranger  here, 
Or  you  wouldn't  ask  that  question.     Were   they 

sick  ? 
She  had  rare  cordial  waters,  and  for  herbs 
She  could  have  tauglit  the  Doctors.  Then  at  winter, 
When  weekly  she  distributed  the  bread 
In  the  poor  old  porch,  to  see  Iier  and  to  hear 
The  blessings  on  her  I  and  I  warrant  them 
They  were  a  blessing  to  her  when  her  wealth 
Had  been  no  comfort  else.     At  Christmas,  Sir  I 
It  would  have  warm'd  your  heart  if  j-ou  had  seen 
Her  Christmas  kitchen,  —  how  tlie  blazing  tire 
Made  her  fine  pewter  shine,  and  holly  boughs 
So  cheerful  red,  —  and  as  for  mistletoe, — 
Tlie  finest  busli  that  grew  in  the  country  round 
Was  mark'd  for  Madam.     Then  her  old  ale  went 
So  bountiful  about !  a  Christmas  cask. 
And  'twas  a  noble  one  ! —  God  help  me,  Sir  ! 
But  I  shall  never  see  such  days  again. 

STRANGER. 

Things  may  be  better  yet  than  you  suppose, 
And  you  should  hope  the  best. 

OLD    MAN. 

It  don't  look  well, — 
These  alterations,  Sir !  I'm  an  old  man, 
And  love  the  good  old  fashions ;  we  don't  find 
Old  bounty  in  new  houses.     They've  destroy'd 
All  that  my  Lady  loved  ;  her  favorite  walk 
Grubb'd  up,  —  and  they  do  say  that  the  great  row 
Of  elms  behind  the  house,  which  meet  a-top, 
They  must  fall  too.     Well  !  well !  I  did  not  think 
To  live  to  see  all  this,  and  'tis  perhaps 
A  comfort  I  shan't  live  to  see  it  long. 

STRANGER. 

But  sure  all  changes  are  not  needs  for  the  worse, 
My  friend.' 

OLD    MAN. 

Mayhap  they  mayn't,  Sir;  —  for  all  that, 
I  like  what  I've  been  used  to.     I  remember 
All  this  from  a  child  up  ;  and  now  to  lose  it, 
'Tis  losing  an  old  friend.     There's  nothing  left 
As  'twas;  —  I  go  abroad,  and  only  meet 
With  men  whose  fathers  I  remember  boys ; 
The  brook  that  used  to  run  before  my  door, 
That's  gone  to  the  great  pond ;  the  trees  I  learnt 
To  climb  are  down  ;  and  I  see  nothing  now 
Tliat  tells  me  of  old  times,  —  except  the  stones 
In   the  churchyard.     You  are  young.  Sir,  and  I 

hope 
Have  many  years  in  store,  —  but  pray  to  God 
You  mayn't  be  left  the  last  of  all  your  friends. 

STRANGER. 

Well !  well !  you've  one  friend  more  than  you're 

aware  of. 
If  the  Squire's  taste  don't  suit  with  yours,  I  warrant 
21 


That's  all  you'll  quarrel  with :  v/alk  in  and  taste 
His  beer,  old  friend !  and  see  if  your  old  Lady 
E'er  broach'd  a  better  cask.    You  did  not  know  me, 
But  we're  acquainted  now.     'Twould  not  be  easy 
To  make  you  like  the  outside  ;  but  within. 
That  is  not  changed,  my  friend  !  you'll  always  find 
The  same  old  bounty  and  old  welcome  there. 

Westbunj,  1798 


II, 


THE  GRANDMOTHER'S  TALE. 

JANE. 

Harry  !  I'm  tired  of  playing.  We'll  draw  round 
The  fire,  and  Grandmamma,  perhaps,  will  tell  us 
One  of  her  stories. 


Ay  —  dear  Grandmamma '. 
A  pretty  story  !  something  dismal  now ; 
A  bloody  murder. 

JANE. 

Or  about  a  ghost. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Nay,  nay,  I  should  but  frighten  ye.     You  know 
The  otlier  night,  when  I  was  telling  ye  [bled 

About  the  light  in  the  churchyard,  how  you  trera- 
Because  the  screech-owl  hooted  at  the  window. 
And  would  not  go  to  bed. 


Why,  Grandmamma, 
You  said  yourself  you  did  not  like  to  hear  him. 
Pray  now  !  —  we  won't  be  frightened. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Well,  well,  children ! 
But  you've  heard  all  my  stories.  —  Let  me  see, — 
Did  I  never  tell  you  how  the  smuggler  murder' d 
The  woman  down  at  Pill .' 


No  —  never!  never! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Not  how  he  cut  lier  head  off  in  the  stable  ? 


Oh- 


HARRY. 

-  do  tell  us  that ! 


GRANDMOTHER. 

You  must  have  heard 
Your  mother,  children  !  often  tell  of  her. 
She  used  to  weed  in  the  garden  here,  and  worm 
Your  uncle's  dogs,*  and  serve  the  house  with  coal ; 

*  I  know  not  whether  thig  cruel  and  stupid  custom  is  com- 
mon in  other  parts  of  England.  It  is  supposed  to  prevent  the 
dogs  from  doing  any  mischief,  should  tliey  afterwards  become 
mad. 
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And  glad  enough  slie  was  in  winter  time 

To  drive  her  asses  here !     It  was  cold  work 

To  follow  the  slow  beasts  through  sleet  and  snow ; 

And  here  she  found  a  comfortable  meal, 

And  a  brave  fire  to  thaw  her ;  for  poor  Moll 

Was  always  welcome. 


The  collier  woman, 
I've  heard  of  her. 


HARRY. 

Oh !  'twas  blear-eyed  Moll, 
—  a  great,  ugly  woman ; 


GRANDMOTHER. 

Ugly  enough,  poor  soul ! 
At  ten  yards'  distance,  you  could  hardly  tell 
If  it  were  man  or  woman,  for  her  voice 
Was  rough  as  our  old  mastiff's,  and  she  wore 
A  man's  old  coat  and  hat :  —  and  then  her  face  ! 
There  was  a  merry  story  told  of  her. 
How, when  the  press-gang  came  to  take  her  husband, 
As  they  were  both  in  bed,  she  heard  them  coming, 
Dress'd  John  up  in  her  night-cap,  and  herself 
Put  on  his  clothes,  and  went  before  the  captain. 

JANE. 

And  so  they  press'd  a  woman  ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

'Twas  a  trick 
She  dearly  loved  to  tell ;  and  all  the  country 
Soon  knew  the  jest,  for  she  was  used  to  travel 
For  miles  around.     All  weathers  and  all  hours 
She  cross'd  the  hill,  as  hardy  as  her  beasts. 
Bearing  the  wind,  and  rain,  and  drifting  snow. 
And  if  she  did  not  reach  her  home  at  night. 
She  laid  her  down  in  the  stable  with  her  asses, 
And  slept  as  sound  as  they  did. 

HARRY. 

With  her  asses ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Yes ;  and  she  loved  her  beasts.     For  though,  poor 

wretch, 
She  was  a  terrible  reprobate,  and  swore 
Like  any  trooper,  she  was  always  good 
To  the  dumb  creatures ;  never  loaded  them 
Beyond  their  strength;  and  rather,  I  believe. 
Would  stint  herself  than  let  tlie  poor  beasts  want. 
Because,  she  said,  they  could  not  ask  for  food. 
I  never  saw  her  stick  fall  heavier  on  them 
Than  just  with  its  own  weight.     She  little  thought 
This  tender-heartedness  would  cause  her  death  ! 
There  was  a  fellow  who  had  oftentimes. 
As  if  he  took  delight  in  cruelty, 
111  used  her  beasts.     He  was  a  man  who  lived 
By  smuggling,  and,  —  for  she  had  often  met  him. 
Crossing  the  down  at  night,  —  she  threaten'd  him. 
If  ever  lie  abused  them  more,  to  inform 
Of  his  unlawful  ways.     Well  —  so  it  was  — 
'Twas  what  they  both  were  born  to !  he  provoked 

her: 
She  laid  an  information ;  and  one  morning 
They  found  her  in  the  stable,  her  throat  cut 
From  ear  to  ear,  till  the  head  only  hung 
J  list  Dy  a  bit  of  skin. 


JANE. 

Oh  dear  !  oh  dear ' 


HARRV. 

I  hope  they  hung  the  man  ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

They  took  him  up ; 
There  was  no  proof;  no  one  had  seen  the  deed ; 
And  he  was  set  at  liberty.     But  God, 
Whose  eye  beholdeth  all  things.  He  had  seen 
The  murder;  and  the  murderer  knew  that  God 
Was  witness  to  his  crime.     He  fled  the  place, — 
But  nowhere  could  he  fly  the  avenging  hand 
Of  Heaven, — but  nowhere  could  the  murderer 

rest; — 
A  guilty  conscience  haunted  him  ;  by  day. 
By  night,  in  company,  in  solitude. 
Restless  and,  wretched,  did  he  bear  upon  him 
The  weight  of  blood.     Her  cries  were  in  his  ears ; 
Her  stifled  groans,  as  when  he  knelt  upon  her. 
Always  he  heard ;  always  he  saw  her  stand 
Before  his  eyes  ;  even  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Distinctly  seen  as  though  in  the  broad  sun. 
She  stood  beside  the  murderer's  bed,  and  yawn'd 
Her  ghastly  wound;  till  life  itself  became 
A  punisliment  at  last  he  could  not  bear. 
And  he  confess'd  it  all,  and  gave  himself 
To  death ;  so  terrible,  he  said,  it  was 
To  have  a  guilty  conscience  ! 


Was  he  hung,  then  ? 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Hung  and  anatomized.    Poor  wretched  man ! 
Your  uncles  went  to  see  him  on  his  trial ; 
He  was  so  pale,  so  thin,  so  hollow-eyed. 
And  such  a  horror  in  his  meagre  face, 
They  said  he  look'd  like  one  who  never  slept. 
He  begged  the  prayers  of  all  who  saw  his  end. 
And  met  his  death  with  fears  that  well  might  warn 
From  guilt,  though  not  without  a  hope  in  Christ. 

Westtunj,  1798. 


III. 


HANNAH. 


Passing  across  a  green  and  lonely  lane, 
A  funeral  met  our  view.     It  was  not  here 
A  sight  of  every  day,  as  in  the  streets 
Of  some  great  city ;  and  we  stopp'd  and  ask'd 
Whom  they  were  bearing  to  the  grave.     A  girl, 
Tliey  answer'd,  of  the  village,  who  had  pined 
Through  the  long  course  of  eighteen  painful  montiis, 
With  such  slow  wasting,  that  the  hour  of  death 
Came  welcome  to  her.     We  pursued  our  way 
To  the  house  of  mirth,  and  with  tliat  idle  talk 
Which  passes  o'er  the  mind  and  is  forgot, 
We  wore  away  the  time.     But  it  was  eve 
When  homewardly  I  went,  and  in  the  air 
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Was  that  cool  freshness,  that  discoloring  shade 
Which  makes  the  eye  turn  inward  :  hearing  then 
Over  the  vale  tlie  heavy  toll  of  death 
Sound  slow,  it  made  me  think  upon  the  dead ; 
I  question'd  more,  and  learnt  her  mournful  tale. 

She  bore  unhusbanded  a  mother's  pains. 
And  he  who  should  have  cherish'd  her,  far  off 
Sail'd  on  the  seas.     Lefl  thus  a  wretched  one. 
Scorn  made  a  mock  of  her,  and  evil  tongues 
Were  busy  with  her  name.     She  had  to  bear 
The  sharper  sorrow  of  neglect  from  him 
Wliom  she  had  loved  too  dearly.     Once  he  wrote ; 
But  only  once  that  drop  of  comfort  came 
To  mingle  with  her  cup  of  wretchedness  ; 
And  when  his  parents  had  some  tidings  from  him. 
There  was  no  mention  of  poor  Hannah  there, 
Or  'twas  the  cold  inquiry,  more  unkind 
Than  silence.     So  she  pined  and  pined  away. 
And  for  herself  and  baby  toil'd  and  toil'd  ; 
Nor  did  she,  even  on  her  death-bed,  rest 
From  labor,  knitting  there  with  lifted  arms. 
Till  she  sunk  with  very  weakness.     Her  old  mother 
Omitted  no  kind  office,  working  for  her. 
Albeit  her  hardest  labor  barely  earn'd 
Enough  to  keep  life  struggling,  and  prolong 
The  pains  of  grief  and  sickness.     Thus  she  lay 
On  the  sick  bed  of  poverty,  worn  out 
With  her  long  suffering  and  those  painful  thoughts 
Which  at  her  heart  were  rankling,  and  so  weak. 
That  she  could  make  no  effort  to  express 
Atfection  for  her  infant ;  and  the  child. 
Whose  lisping  love  perhaps  had  solaced  her, 
Shunn'd  her  as  one  indifferent.     But  she  too 
Had  grown  indifferent  to  all  things  of  earth, 
Finding  her  only  comfort  in  the  thought 
Of  that  cold  bed  wherein  the  wretched  rest. 
There  had  she  now,  in  that  last  home,  been  laid. 
And  all  was  over  now,  —  sickness  and  grief. 
Her  shame,  her  suffering,  and  her  penitence, — 
Their  work  was  done.     The  school-boys,  as  they 

sport 
In  the  churchyard,  for  awhile  might  turn  away 
From  the  fresh  grave  till  grass  should  cover  it ; 
Nature  would  do  that  office  soon ;  and  none 
Who  trod  upon  the  senseless  turf  would  think 
Of  what  a  world  of  woes  lay  buried  there  ! 

Burton,  near  Christ  Church,  1797. 


IV. 

THE  SAILOR'S  MOTHER. 

WOMAN. 

Sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  some  small  relief 
To  a  poor  woman ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Whither  are  you  bound  : 
'Tis  a  late  hour  to  travel  o'er  these  downs. 
No  house  for  miles  around  us,  and  the  way 
Dreary  and  wild.     The  evening  wind  already 


Makes  one's  teeth  chatter ;  and  the  very  Sun, 
Setting  so  pale  behind  those  thin  white  clouds, 
Looks  cold.     'Twill  be  a  bitter  night ! 


Ay,  Sir, 
'Tis  cutting  keen  !    I  smart  at  every  breath ; 
Heaven  knows  how  I  shall  reach  my  journey's  end, 
For  the  way  is  long  before  me,  and  my  feet, 
God  help  me!  sore  with  travelling.    I  would  gladly. 
If  it  pleased  God,  at  once  lie  down  and  die. 

TRAVELLER. 

Nay,  nay,  cheer  up !  a  little  food  and  rest 
Will  comfort  you  ;  and  then  your  journey's  end 
May  make  amends  for  all.     You  shake  your  head, 
And  weep.     Is  it  some  mournful  business  then 
That  leads  you  from  your  home  ? 


Sir,  I  am  going 
To  see  my  son  at  Plymouth,  sadly  hurt 
In  the  late  action,  and  in  the  hospital 
Dying,  I  fear  me,  now. 

TRAVELLER. 

Perhaps  your  fears 
Make  evil  worse.     Even  if  a  limb  be  lost. 
There  may  be  still  enough  for  comfort  left; 
An  arm  or  leg  shot  off,  there's  yet  the  heart 
To  keep  life  warm ;  and  he  may  live  to  talk 
With  pleasure  of  the  glorious  tight  that  maim'd  him. 
Proud  of  his  loss.     Old  England's  gratitude 
Makes  the  maim'd  Sailor  happy. 

WOMAN. 

'Tis  not  that, — 
An  arm  or  leg  —  I  could  have  borne  with  that. 
It  was  no  ball.  Sir,  but  some  cursed  thing 
Which  bursts*  and  burns,  that  hurt  him.     Some- 
thing, Sir, 
They  do  not  use  on  board  our  English  ships. 
It  is  so  wicked ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Rascals !  a  mean  art 
Of  cruel  cowardice,  yet  all  in  vain  ! 

WOMAN. 

Yes,  Sir !  and  they  should  show  no  mercy  to  thera 

For  making  use  of  such  unchristian  arms. 

I  had  a  letter  from  the  hospital ; 

He  got  some  friend  to  write  it ;  and  he  tells  me 

That  my  poor  boy  has  lost  his  precious  eyes. 

Burnt  out.     Alas  !  that  I  should  ever  live 

To  see  this  wretched  day  !  —  They  tell  me.  Sir, 

There  is  no  cure  for  wounds  like  his.     Indeed 

*  Tlie  stink-pots  used  on  board  tlie  French  ships.  In  the 
engagement  between  the  Rliirs  and  L'Hercule,  some  of  our 
Bailors  were  shockingly  mangled  by  them  :  one,  in  particular, 
as  described  in  tlie  Eclogue,  lost  both  his  eyes.  It  would  be 
right  and  humane  to  employ  means  of  destruction,  could  they 
be  discovered,  powerful  enough  to  destroy  fleets  and  armies  , 
hut  to  use  any  thing  that  only  inflicts  additional  torture  upon 
the  sufferers  in  war,  is  altogether  wicked. 
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Tis  a  hard  journey  that  I  go  upon 
To  such  a  dismal  end  ! 

TKAVELLER. 

He  yet  may  live. 
But   if  the  worst  should  chance,  why,  you  must 

bear 
The  will  of  Heaven  with  patience.     Were  it  not 
Some  comfort  to  reflect  your  sou  has  fallen 
Fighting  his  country's  cause  ?  and  for  yourself, 
You  will  not  in  unpitied  poverty 
Be  left  to  mourn  his  loss.     Your  grateful  country. 
Amid  tlie  triumph  of  her  victory, 
Remembers  those  who  paid  its  price  of  blood, 
And  with  a  noble  charity  relieves 
The  widow  and  the  orphan. 

WOMAN. 

God  reward  them  ! 
God  bless  them  !  It  will  help  me  in  my  age, — 
But,  Sir  !  it  will  not  pay  me  for  my  child  ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Was  he  your  only  child  .'' 


My  only  one. 
The  stay  and  comfort  of  my  widowhood, 
A  dear,  good  boy  !  —  When  iirst  he  went  to  sea, 
I  felt  what  it  would  come  to,  — something  told  me 
I  should  be  childless  soon.     But  tell  me,  Sir, 
If  it  le  true  that  for  a  hurt  like  his 
There  is  no  cure.     Please  God  to  spare  his  life. 
Though  he  be  blind,  yet  I  should  be  so  thankful ! 
I  can  remember  there  was  a  blind  man 
Lived  in  our  village,  one  from  his  youth  up 
Quite  dark,  and  yet  he  was  a  merry  man  ; 
And  he  had  none  to  tend  on  him  so  well 
As  I  would  tend  my  boy  ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Of  this  be  sure  — 
His  hurts  are  look'd  to  well,  and  the  best  help 
The  land  affords,  as  rightly  is  his  due, 
Ever  at  hand.     How  happen'd  it  he  left  you.' 
Was  a  seafaring  life  his  early  choice  ? 

WOMAN. 

No,  Sir!  poor  fellow,  —  he  was  wise  enough 

To  be  content  at  home,  and  'twas  a  home 

As  comfortable.  Sir  '.  even  though  I  say  it, 

As  any  in  tlie  country.     He  was  left 

A  little  boy  when  his  poor  father  died. 

Just  old  enough  to  totter  by  himself. 

And  call  his  mother's  name.     We  two  were  all. 

And  as  we  were  not  left  quite  destitute. 

We  bore  up  well.     In  the  summer  time  I  work'd 

Sometimes  a-field.     Then  I  was  famed  forknittino-; 

And  in  long  winter  nights  my  spinning-wheel 

Seldom  stood  still.     We  had  kind  neighbors  too, 

And  never  felt  distress.     So  he  grew  up 

A  comely  lad,  and  wondrous  well  disposed. 

I  taught  him  well;  there  was  not  in  tlie  parisli 


A  child  who  said  his  prayers  more  regular, 
Or  answered  readier  through  his  Catechism. 
If  I  had  foreseen  this !  but  'tis  a  blessing 
We  don't  know  what  we're  born  to ! 


TRAVELLER. 


But  how  came  it 


He  chose  to  be  a  Sailor  ? 


WOMAN. 

You  shall  hear.  Sir. 
As  he  grew  up,  he  used  to  watch  the  birds 
In  the  corn,  —  child's  work,  you  know,  and  easily 

done. 
Tis  an  idle  sort  of  task;  so  he  built  up 
A  little  hut  of  wicker-work  and  clay 
Under  the  hedge,  to  shelter  him  in  rain  ; 
And  then  he  took,  for  very  idleness. 
To  making  traps  to  catch  the  plunderers ; 
All  sorts  of  cunning  traps  that  boys  can  make,— 
Propping  a  stone  to  fall  and  shut  them  in. 
Or  crush  them  with  its  weight,  or  else  a  springe 
Swung  on  a  bough.     He  made  them  cleverly  — 
And  I,  poor  foolish  woman !  I  was  pleased 
To  see  the  boy  so  handy.     You  may  guess 
What  follow'd,  Sir,  from  this  unlucky  skill. 
He  did  what  he  should  not  when  he  was  older : 
I  warn'd  him  oft  enough ;  but  he  was  caught 
In  wiring  hares  at  last,  and  had  his  choice, 
The  prison  or  the  ship. 

TRAVELLER. 

The  choice  at  least 
Was  kindly  left  him ;  and  for  broken  laws 
This  was,  methinks,  no  heavy  punishment. 

WOMAN. 

So  I  was  told.  Sir.     And  I  tried  to  think  so; 
But  'twas  a  sad  blow  to  me  !  I  was  used 
To  sleep  at  nights  as  sweetly  as  a  child;  — 
Now,  if  the  wind  blew  rough,  it  made  me  start, 
And  think  of  my  poor  boy  tossing  about 
Upon  the  roaring  seas.     And  then  I  seem'd 
To  feel  that  it  was  hard  to  take  him  from  me 
For  such  a  little  fault.     But  he  was  wrong. 
Oh,  very  wrong, — a  miirrain  on  his  traps ! 
See  what  they've  brought  him  to ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Well !  well !  take  comfort 
He  will  be  taken  care  of,  if  he  lives; 
And  should  you  lose  your  child,  this  is  a  country 
Where  the  brave  Sailor  never  leaves  a  parent 
To  weep  for  him  in  want. 

WOMAN. 

Sir,  I  shall  want 
No  succor  long.     In  the  common  course  of  years 
I  soon  must  be  at  rest ;  and  'tis  a  comfort. 
When  grief  is  hard  upon  me,  to  reflect 
It  only  leads  me  to  that  rest  the  sooner. 

Weslbuni,  1793. 
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THE  WITCH. 

NATHANIEL. 

Father!  here,  father !    I  have  found  a  horse-shoe  ! 
Faith,  it  was  just  in  time  ;  for  t'other  night 
I  laid  two  straws  across  at  Margery's  door ; 
And  ever  since  I  fear'd  that  she  miglit  do  me 
A  mischief  for't.     There  was  tlie  Miller's  boy, 
Who  set  his  dog  at  that  black  cat  of  hers, — 
I  met  him  upon  crutches,  and  he  told  me 
'Twas  all  her  evil  eye. 

FATHER. 

'Tis  rare  good  luck ! 
I  would  have  gladly  given  a  crown  for  one,      [it.-* 
If  'twould  have  done  as  well.  But  where  didst  find 

N.ITHANIEL. 

Down  on  the  common ;  I  was  going  a-ficld. 
And  neighbor  Saunders  pass'd  me  on  his  mare ; 
He  had  hardly  said  "  Good  day,"  before  I  saw 
The  shoe  drop  off.     'Twas  just  upon  my  tongue 
To  call  him  back  ;  —  it  makes  no  diiference,  does  it. 
Because  I  know  whose  'twas  ? 

FATHER. 

Why,  no,  it  can't. 
The  shoe's  the   same,  you   know ;   and  you  did 
find  it. 

NATHANIEL. 

That  mare  of  his  has  got  a  plaguy  road 

To  travel,  father ;  —  and  if  he  should  lame  her, — 

For  she  is  but  tender-footed, — 

FATHER. 

Ay,  indeed ! 
I  should  not  like  to  see  her  limping  back. 
Poor  beast !  —  But  charity  begins  at  home ; 
And,  Nat,  there's  our  own  horse  in  such  a  way 
This  morning  ! 

NATHANIEL. 

Why,  he  han't  been  rid  again . 
Last  night  I  hung  a  pebble  by  the  manger. 
With  a  hole  through,  and  every  body  says 
That  'tis  a  special  charm  against  the  hao-s. 

F-ATHER. 

It  could  not  be  a  proper,  natural  hole  then. 
Or  'twas  not  a  right  pebble  ;  — for  I  found  him 
Smoking  with  sweat,  quaking  in  every  limb. 
And  panting  so  !  Lord  knows  where  he  had  been 
When  we  were  all  asleep,  through  bush  and  brake, 
Up-hill  and  down-hill  all  alike,  full  stretch 
At  such  a  deadly  rate  !  — 

NATHANIEL. 

By  land  and  water. 
Over  the  sea,  perhaps  !  —  I  have  heard  tell 
'Tis  many  thousand  miles  off  at  the  end 
Of  the  world,  where  witches  go  to  meet  the  Uevil. 
They  used  to  ride  on  broomsticks,  and  to  smear 


Some  ointment  over  them,  and  then  away 
Out  at  the  window  !  but  'tis  worse  than  all 
To  worry  the  poor  beast  so.     Shame  upon  it 
That  in  a  Christian  country  they  should  let 
Such  creatures  live  ! 


And  when  there's  such  plain  proof  I 
I  did  but  threaten  her  because  she  robb'd 
Our  hedge,  and  the  next  night  there  came  a  wind 
That  made  me  shake  to  hear  it  in  my  bed. 
How  came  it  that  that  storm  unroof 'd  my  barn. 
And  only  mine  in  the  parish  ?  —  Look  at  her, 
And  that's  enough ;  she  has  it  in  her  face  !  — 
A  pair  of  large,  dead  eyes,  sunk  in  her  head, 
Just  like  acorpse,  and  pursed  with  wrir.kles round; 
A  nose  and  chin  that  scarce  leave  room  between 
For  her  lean  fingers  to  squeeze  in  tlie  snuff; 
And  when  she  speaks  !  I'd  sooner  hear  a  raven 
Croak  at  my  door  !  —  She  sits  there,  nose  and  knees. 
Smoke-dried  and  shrivell'd  over  a  starved  fire. 
With  that  black  cat  beside  her,  whose  great  eyes 
Shine  like  old  Beelzebub's ;  and  to  be  sure 
It  must  be  one  of  his  imps !  —  Ay,  nail  it  hard. 

NATHANIEL. 

I  wish  old  Margery  heard  the  hammer  go  ! 
She'd  curse  the  music  ! 

FATHER. 

Here's  the  Curate  coming. 
He  ought  to  rid  the  parish  of  such  vermin  ! 
In  the  old  times  they  used  to  hunt  them  out. 
And  hang  them  without  mercy ;  but.  Lord  bless  us ' 
The  world  is  grown  so  wicked  ! 

CURATE. 

Good  day.  Farmer 
Nathaniel,  what  art  nailing  to  tlie  threshold  ? 

NATHANIEL. 

A  horse-shoe,  Sir ;  'tis  good  to  keep  off  witchcraft 
And  we're  afraid  of  Margery. 


What  can  you  fear  from  her  ? 


Poor  old  woman  ■ 


FATHER. 

What  can  we  fear  I 
Who  lamed  the  Miller's  boy  .'  who  raised  the  wind 
That blewmy old barn'sroof down.'  whod'ye  think 
Rides  my   poor  horse  a'nights.'   who   mocks   the 

hounds  ? 
But  let  me  catch  her  at  that  trick  again. 
And  I've  a  silver  bullet  ready  for  her. 
One  that  shall  lame  her,  double  how  she  will. 

NATHANIEL. 

What  makes  her  sit  there  moping  by  herself, 
With  no  soul  near  her  but  that  great  black  cat ' 
And  do  but  look  at  her  ! 

CURATE. 

Poor  wretch  !  half  blind 
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And  crooked  with  her  years,  without  a  child 
Or  friend  in  lier  old  age,  'tis  hard  indeed 
To  iiave  her  very  miseries  made  Iier  crimes  ! 
I  met  her  but  last  week  in  that  hard  frost 
Wliicli  made  my  young  limbs  ache,  and  when  I 

ask'd 
What  brought  Irer  out  in  the  snow,  the  poor  old 

woman 
Told  me  that  she  was  forced  to  crawl  abroad 
And  pick  tile  hedges,  just  to  keep  herself 
From  perishing  with  cold,  —  because  no  neighbor 
Had  pity  on  lier  age  ;  and  then  she  cried. 
And  said  the  children  pelted  iier  with  snow-balls. 
And  wish'd  that  she  were  dead. 


I  wish  she  was ! 
She  has  plagued  the  parish  long  enough  ! 

CURATE. 

Shame,  Farmer  ! 
Is  that  the  charity  your  Bible  teaches  .■■ 

FATHER. 

My  Bible  does  not  teach  me  to  love  witches. 
I  know  what's  cliarity  ;  who  pays  his  tithes 
And  poor-rates  readier  ? 

CURATE. 

Who  can  better  do  it.'' 
You've  been  a  prudent  and  industrious  man, 
And  God  has  blest  your  labor. 

FATHER. 

Why,  thank  God,  Sir, 
I've  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune. 

CURATE. 

Complain  ?  why,  you  are  wealthy  !  All  tiie  parish 
Look  up  to  you. 

FATHER. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  could  tell 
Guinea  for  guinea  with  the  warmest  of  them. 

CURATE. 

You  can  afford  a  little  to  the  poor  ; 

And  then,  what's  better  still,  you  have  the  heart 

To  give  from  your  abundance. 


God  forbid 


I  should  want  charity  I 


CURATE. 

Oh  1   'tis  a  comfort 
To  think  at  last  of  riches  well  employ 'd  ! 
I  liave  been  by  a  death-bed,  and  know  the  worth 
Of  a  good  deed  at  that  most  awful  liour 
WhiMi  riches  profit  not. 

Farmer,  I'm  going 
To  visit  Margery.     She  is  sick,  I  hear  ;  — 
Old,  poor,  and  sick  I  a  miserable  lot ; 
And  death  will  be  a  blessing.     Y''ou  mightsendher 
Some  little  matter,  something  comfortable. 


That  she  may  go  down  easier  to  (he  grave, 
And  bless  you  when  she  dies. 

FATHER. 

What !  is  she  going 
Well,  God  forgive  her  then,  if  she  has  dealt 
In  the  black  art !     I'll  tell  my  dame  of  it, 
And  she  shall  send  her  something. 

CURATE. 

So  I'll  say ; 

And  take  my  thanks  for  herg.  [Goes. 

FATHER. 

That's  a  good  man. 
That  Curate,  Nat,  of  ours,  to  go  and  visit 
The  poor  in  sickness  ;  but  he  don't  believe 
In  witchcraft,  and  that  is  not  like  a  Christian. 

NATHANIEL. 

And  so  old  Margery's  dying ! 

FATHER. 

But  you  know 
She  may  recover  :  so  drive  t'other  nail  in. 

Westbunj,  1798. 


VI. 

THE   RUINED   COTTAGE. 

Ay,    Charles  !  I  knew    that  this  would  fix  thine 

eye  ;  — 
This  woodbine  wreathing  round  the  broken  porch. 
Its  leaves  just  withering,  yet  one  autumn  flower 
Still  fresh  and  fragrant ;  and  yon  hollyhock 
That  through  the  creeping  weeds  and  nettles  tall 
Peers  taller,  lifting,  column-like,  a  stem 
Bright  with  its  roseate  blossoms.     I  have  seen 
Many  an  old  convent  reverend  in  decay. 
And  many  a  time  have  trod  the  castle  courts 
And  grass-green  halls,  yet  never  did  they  strike 
Home  to  the  heart  such  melancholy  thoughts 
As  this  poor  cottage.     Look  !  its  little  hatch 
Fleeced  with  that  gray  and  wintry  moss  ;  the  roof 
Part  moulder'd  in  ;  the  rest  o'ergrown  with  weeds. 
House-leek,  and  long  thin  grass,  and  greener  moss ; 
So  Nature  steals  on  all  the  works  of  man ; 
Sure  conqueror  she,  reclaiming  to  herself 
His  perishable  piles. 

1  led  thee  heie, 
Charles,  not  without  design  ;  for  this  hath  been 
My  favorite  walk  even  since  I  was  a  boy; 
And  I  remember,  Charles,  this  ruin  here. 
The  neatest  comfortable  dwelling-place  ! 
That  when  I  read  in  those  dear  books  which  first 
Woke  in  my  heart  the  love  of  poesy, 
How  with  the  villagers  Erininia  dwelt. 
And  Calidore  for  a  fair  shepherdess 
Forsook  his  quest  to  learn  the  shepherd's  lore, 
My  fancy  drew  from  this  the  little  hut 
Where  that  poor  princess  wept  her  hopeless  love, 
Or  where  the  gentle  Calidore  at  eve 
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Led  Pastorella  home.    There  was  not  then 

A  weed  where  all  these  nettles  overtop 

The  garden-wall ;  but  sweet-brier,  scenting  sweet 

The  morning  air  ;  rosemary  and  marjoram, 

All   wnolesome   herbs;  and   then,  that  woodbine 

wreathed 
So  lavislily  around  the  pillar'd  porch 
Its  fragrant  flowers,  that  when  I  past  this  way. 
After  a  truant  absence  hastening  home, 
I  could  not  choose  but  pass  with  slacken'd  speed 
By  that  delightful  fragrance.     Sadly  changed 
Is  this  poor  cottage  !  and  its  dwellers,  Charles  !  — 
Tlieirs  is  a  simple,  melancholy  tale,  — 
There's  scarce  a  village  but  can  fellow  it: 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  will  not  weary  thee. 
And  should  not  be  untold. 

A  widow  here 
Dwelt  with  an  orphan  grandchild ;  just  removed 
Above  the  reach  of  pinching  poverty. 
She  lived  on  some  small  pittance,  which  sufficed, 
In  better  times,  the  needful  calls  of  life. 
Not  without  comfort.     I  remember  her 
Sitting  at  evening  in  that  open  door-way, 
And  spinning  in  the  sun.     Methinks  I  see  her 
Raising  her  eyes  and  dark-rimm'd  spectacles 
To  see  the  passer-by,  yet  ceasing  not 
To  twirl  her  lengthening  thread  ;  or  in  the  garden, 
On  some  dry  summer  evening,  walking  round 
To  view  her  flowers,  and  pointing,  as  she  lean'd 
Upon  the  ivory  handle  of  her  stick. 
To  some  carnation  whose  o'erheavy  head 
Needed  support ;  while  with  the  watering-pot 
Joanna  follow'd,  and  refresh'd  and  trimm'd 
The  drooping  plant ;  Joanna,  her  dear  child, 
As  lovely  and  as  happy  then  as  youth 
And  innocence  could  make  her. 

Charles,  it  seems 
As  tliough  I  were  a  boy  again,  and  all 
The  mediate  years,  witii  their  vicissitudes, 
A  half-forgotten  dream.     I  see  the  Maid 
So  comely  in  her  Sunday  dress  !  her  hair. 
Her  bright,  brown  hair,  wreathed   in    contracting 

curls ; 
And  then  her  cheek  !  it  was  a  red  and  white 
That  made  the  delicate  hues  of  art  look  loathsome. 
The  countrymen,  who  on  their  way  to  church 
Were  leaning  o'er  the  bridge,  loitering  to  hear 
The  bell's  last  summons,  and  in  idleness 
■Watching  tlie  stream  below,  would  all  look  up 
When    she    passed    by.     And   her  old   Grandam, 

Cliarles,  — 
When  I  have  heard  some  erring  infidel 
Speak  of  our  faith  as  of  a  gloomy  creed. 
Inspiring  superstitious  wretchedness. 
Her  figure  has  recurr'd  ;  for  she  did  love 
The  Sabbath-day  ;  and  many  a  time  hath  cross'd 
These  fields  in  rain  and  through  the  winter  snows. 
When  I,  a  graceless  boy,  and  cold  of  foot, 
Wishing  the  weary  service  at  its  end,  [there, 

Have  wonder'd  wherefore  that  good  dame   came 
Who,  if  it  pleased  her,  might  have  staid  beside 
A  comfortable  fire. 

One  only  care 
Hung  on  her  aged  spirit.     For  herself. 
Her  path  was  plain  before  her,  and  tlie  close 


Of  her  long  journey  near.     But  then  her  child 
Soon  to  be  left  alone  in  this  bad  world,  — 
That  was  a  thought  which  many  a  winter  night 
Had  kept  her  sleepless ;  and  when  prudent  love 
In  something  better  than  a  servant's  state 
Had  placed  her  well  at  last,  it  was  a  pang 
Like  parting  life  to  part  with  her  dear  girl. 

One  summer,  Charles,  when  at  the  holydays 
Return'd  from  school,  I  visited  again 
My  old,  accustom'd  walks,  and  found  in  them 
A  joy  almost  like  meeting  an  old  friend, 
I  saw  the  cottage  empty,  and  the  weeds 
Already  crowding  the  neglected  flowers. 
Joanna,  by  a  villain's  wiles  seduced. 
Had  play'd  the  wanton,  and  that  blow  had  reach'd 
Her  grandam's  heart.     She  did  not  suff'er  long ; 
Her  age  was  feeble,  and  this  mortal  grief 
Brought  her  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

I  pass  this  ruin'd  dwelling  oftentimes, 
And  think  of  other  days.     It  wakes  in  me 
A  transient  sadness ;  but  the  feelings,  Charles, 
Which  ever  with  these  recollections  rise, 
I  trust  in  God  tliey  will  not  pass  away. 

Westbury,  1799. 


VII. 


THE   LAST  OF  THE  FAMILY. 


What,  Gregory,  you  are  come,  I  see,  to  join  ur 
On  this  sad  business. 


Ay,  James,  I  am  comn 
But  with  a  heavy  heart,  God  knows  it,  man  ! 
Where  shall  we  meet  tlie  corpse  .'' 

JA.MES. 

Some  hour  from  hencf 
By  noon,  and  near  about  the  elms,  I  take  it. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  Gregory, 
Old  men  to  follow  young  ones  to  the  grave  ! 
This  morning,  when  I  heard  the  bell  strike  out, 
I  thought  that  I  had  never  heard  it  toll 
So  dismally  before. 

GREGORY. 

Well,  well  !  my  friend, 
'Tis  what  we  all  must  come  to,  soon  or  late. 
But  when  a  young  man  dies,  in  the  prime  of  life 
One  born  so  well,  who  might  have  blest  us  all 
Many  long  years  !  — 

J.\MES. 

And  then  the  family 
Extinguish'd  in  him,  and  the  good  old  name 
Only  to  be  remember'd  on  a  tomb-stone  ! 
A  name  that  has  gone  down  from  sire  to  son 
So  many  generations  !  —  Many  a  time 
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Poor  master  Edward,  who  is  now  a  corpse, 

When  but  a  child,  would  come  to  me  and  lead  me 

To  the  great  family -tree,  and  beg  of  me 

To  tell  him  stories  of  his  ancestors. 

Of  Eustace,  he  that  went  to  the  Holy  Land 

With  Richard  Lion-heart,  and  that  Sir  Henry 

Wlio  fought  at  Cressy  in  King  Edward's  wars; 

And  then  his  little  eyes  would  kindle  so 

To  hear  of  their  brave  deeds  !  I  used  to  think 

The  bravest  of  them  all  would  not  out-do 

My  darling  boy. 

GREGORY, 

This  comes  of  your  great  schools 
And  college-breeding.  Plague  upon  his  guardians. 
That  would  have  made  him  wiser  than  his  fathers  ! 

JAMES. 

If  his  poor  father,  Gregory,  had  but  lived. 
Things  would  not  have  been  so.  He,  poor  good  man. 
Had  little  of  book-learning;  but  there  lived  not 
A  kinder,  nobler-hearted  gentleman. 
One  better  to  his  tenants.     When  he  died 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  for  miles  around. 
Gregory,  I  thought  that  I  could  never  know 
A  sadder  day  than  that ;  but  what  was  that, 
Compared  with  this  day's  sorrow  ? 

GREGORY. 

I  remember, 
Eight  months  ago,  when  the  young  Squire  began 
To  alter  the  old  mansion,  they  destroy'd 
The  martins'  nests,  that  had  stood  undisturb'd 
Under  tliat  roof,  — ■  ay  !  long  before  my  memory. 
I  sliook  my  head  at  seeing  it,  and  thought 
No  good  could  follow. 

JAMES. 

Poor  young  man !  I  loved  him 
Like  my  own  child.     I  loved  the  family  ! 
Come  Candlemas,  and  I  have  been  their  servant 
For  fivc-and-forty  years.     I  lived  with  them 
Wlien  his  good  father  brought  my  Lady  home  ; 
And  when  the  young  Squire  was  born,  it  did  me  good 
To  hoar  the  bells  so  merrily  announce 
An  heir.     This  is  indeed  a  heavy  blow  — 
I  feel  it,  Gregory,  heavier  than  the  weight 
Of  threescore  years.     He  was  a  noble  lad  ; 
I  loved  him  dearly. 

GREGORY. 

Every  body  loved  him  ; 
Such  a  fine,  generous,  open-hearted  Youth  ! 
When  he  came  home  from  scliool  at  holydays. 
How  I  rejoiced  to  see  him !  He  was  sure 
To  come  and  ask  of  me  what  birds  there  were 
About  my  fields ;  and  when  I  found  a  covey, 
Tlierc's  not  a  testy  Squire  preserves  his  game 
More  charily,  than  I  have  kept  them  safe 
For  Master  Edward.     And  he  look'd  so  well 
Upon  a  fine,  sharp  morning  after  them. 
His  brown  hair  frosted,  and  liis  cheek  so  flusli'd 
With  such  a  wholesome  ruddiness,  —  iih,  James, 
But  he  was  sadly  changed  when  he  came  down 
To  keep  his  birth-day. 


Changed !  why,  Gregory, 
'Twas  like  a  palsy  to  me,  when  he  stepp'd 
Out  of  the  carriage.     He  was  grown  so  thin, 
His  cheek  so  delicate  sallow,  and  his  eyes 
Had  such  a  dim  and  rakish  hoUowness ; 
And  when  he  came  to  shake  me  by  the  hand, 
And  spoke  as  kindly  to  me  as  he  used, 
I  hardly  knew  the  voice. 

GREGORY. 

It  struck  a  damp 
On  all  our  merriment.     'Twas  a  noble  Ox 
That  smoked  before  us,  and  the  old  October 
Went  merrily  in  ev'eriiowing  cans ; 
But  'twas  a  skin-deep  merriment.     My  heart 
Seem'd  as  it  took  no  share.    And  when  we  drank 
His  health,  the  thought  came  over  me  what  cause 
We  had  for  wishing  that,  and  spoilt  the  draught. 
Poor  Gentleman !  to  think,  ten  months  ago 
He  came  of  age,  and  now!  — 

JAMES. 

I  fear'd  it  then ! 
He  look'd  to  me  as  one  that  was  not  long 
For  this  world's  business. 

GREGORY. 

When  the  Doctor  sent  him 
Abroad  to  try  the  air,  it  made  me  certain 
That  all  was  over.     There's  but  little  hope, 
Methinks,  that  foreign  parts  can  help  a  man 
When  his  own  mother-country  will  not  do. 
The  last  time  he  came  down,  these  bells  rung  so, 
I  thouglit  they  would  have  rock'd  the  old  steeple 

down ; 
And  now  that  dismal  toll !     I  would  have  staid 
Beyond  its  reach,  but  this  was  a  last  duty  : 
I  am  an  old  tenant  of  the  family, 
Born  on  the  estate ;  and  now  that  I've  outlived  it, 
Why,  'tis  but  right  to  see  it  to  the  grave. 
Have  you  heard  aught  of  the  new  Squire  ? 

JAMES. 

But  little, 
And  that  not  well.     But  be  he  what  he  may, 
Matters  not  much  to  me.     Tlie  love  I  bore 
To  the  old  family  will  not  easily  fi,x 
Upon  a  stranger.     What's  on  the  opposite  hill } 
Is  it  not  the  funeral  ? 

GREGORY. 

'Tis,  I  think,  some  horsemen. 
Ay  !  there  are  the  black  cloaks ;  and  now  I  see 
The  white  plumes  on  the  hearse. 


Between  the  trees ;  - 


'Tis  hid  behind  them  now. 


GREGORY. 

Ay  !  now  we  see  it. 
And  there's  the  coaches  following ;  we  shall  meet 
About  the  bridge.  Would  that  this  day  were  over ' 
I  wonder  whose  turn's  next. 
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JAMES. 

God  above  knows. 
When  youth  is  summon'd,  what  must  age  expect! 
God  make  us  ready,  Gregory,  when  it  comes! 

Westbury,  1799. 


VIII. 
THE  WEDDING. 

TRAVELLER. 

I  PRAY  you,  wherefore  are  the  village  bells 
Ringing  so  merrily .' 

WOMAN. 

A  wedding,  Sir, — 
Two  of  the  village  folk.     And  they  are  right 
To  make  a  merry  time  on't  while  they  may  ! 
Come    twelve-months    hence,    I    warrant    them 

they'd  go 
To  church  again  more  willingly  than  now. 
If  all  might  be  undone. 

TRAVELLER. 

An  ill-match 'd  pair, 
So  I  conceive  you.     Youth  perhaps  and  age  ? 

WOMAN. 

No,  —  both  are  young  enough. 

TRAVELLER. 

Perhaps  the  man,  then, 
A  lazy  idler,  —  one  who  better  likes 
The  alehouse  than  his  work  ? 

WOMAN. 

Wiiy,  Sir,  for  that. 
He  always  was  a  well-condition'd  lad, 
One  who'd  work  hard  and  well ;  and  as  for  drink. 
Save  now  and  then,  mayhap,  at  Christmas  time, 
Sober  as  wife  could  wish. 

TRAVELLER. 

Then  is  the  girl 
A  shrew,  or  else  untidy ;  —  one  to  welcome 
Her  husband  with  a  rude,  unruly  tongue, 
Or  drive  him  from  a  foul  and  wretched  home 
To  look  elsewhere  for  comfort.     Is  it  so  .■* 


She's  notable  enough ;  and  as  for  temper. 
The  best  good-humor'd  girl !     You  see  yon  house. 
There  by  the  aspen-tree,  whose  gray  leaves  shine 
In  the  wind  ?  she  lived  a  servant  at  the  farm. 
And  often,  as  I  came  to  weeding  here, 
I've  heard  her  singing  as  she  milk'd  her  cows 
So  cheerfully.     I  did  not  like  to  Iiear  her. 
Because  it  made  me  think  upon  the  days 
When  I  had  got  as  little  on  my  mind, 
And  was  as  cheerful  too.     But  she  would  marry. 
.4nd  folks  must  reap  as  they  liave  sown.     God 
help  her  ! 

2i> 


TRAVELLER. 

Why,  Mistress,  if  they  both  are  well  inclined, 
Why  should  not  both  be  happy .' 

WOMAN. 

They've  no  money. 

TRAVELLER. 

But  both  can  work  j  and  sure  as  cheerfully 
She'd  labor  for  herself  as  at  the  farm. 
And  lie  won't  work  the  worse  because  he  knows 
That  she  will  make  his  fire-side  ready  for  liim, 
And  watch  for  his  return. 


A  little  while. 


All  very  well. 


TRAVELLER. 


And  what  if  they  are  poor.' 
Riches  can't  always  purchase  happiness ; 
And  much  we  know  will  be  expected  tliere 
Where  much  was  given. 

WOMAN. 

All  this  I  have  heard  at  church  ! 
And  when  1  walk   in  the  church-yard,  or  have 

been 
By  a  death-bed,  'tis  mighty  comforting. 
But  when  I  hear  my  children  cry  for  hunger, 
And  see  them  shiver  in  their  rags,  —  God  help  me  ' 
I  pity  those  for  whom  these  bells  ring  up 
So  merrily  upon  their  wedding-day, 
Because  I  think  of  mine. 

TRAVELLER. 

You  have  known  trouble  ; 
These  haply  may  be  happier. 

WOMAN. 

Why,  for  tliat, 
I've  had  my  share;  some  sickness  and  some  sorrow. 
Well  will  it  be  for  them  to  know  no  worse. 
Yet  I  had  rather  hear  a  daughter's  knell 
Than  her  wedding-peal.  Sir,  if  I  thought  her  fate 
Promised  no  better  things. 

TRAVELLER. 

Sure,  sure,  good  woman, 
You  look  upon  tlie  world  with  jaundiced  eyes  ! 
All  have  their  cares;  those  who  are   poor  want 

wealth ; 
They  who  have  wealth  want  more ;  so  are  we  all 
Dissatisfied ;  yet  all  live  on,  and  each 
Has  his  own  comforts. 

WOMAN. 

Sir !  d'ye  see  that  horse 
Turn'd  out  to  common  here  by  the  way -side .' 
He's  high  in  bone ;  you  may  tell  every  rib 
Even  at  this  distance.     Mind  him  !  how  he  turns 
His  head,  to  drive  away  the  flies  tliat  feed 
On  his  gall'd  shoulder  !     There's  just  grass  enough 
To  disappoint  his  whetted  appetite. 
You  see  his  comforts,  Sir  ! 
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TRAVELLER. 

A  wretched  beast ! 
Hiird  labor  and  worse  usage  he  endures 
From  some  bad  master.     But  the  lot  of  the  poor 
Is  not  like  his. 

WOMAN. 

In  truth  it  is  not,  Sir ! 
For  when  the  horse  lies  down  at  night,  no  cares 
About  to-morrow  vex  him  in  his  dreams : 
He  knows  no  quarter-day ;  and  when  he  gets 
Some  musty  liay  or  patch  of  hedge-row  grass. 
He  has  no  hungry  children  to  claim  part 
Of  his  half-meal ! 

TRAVELLER. 

'Tis  idleness  makes  want, 
And  idle  habits.     If  the  man  wilt  go 
And  spend  his  evenings  by  the  alehouse  fire. 
Whom  can  he  blame  if  there  be  want  at  home .' 

WOMAN. 

Ay !  idleness !  the  rich  folks  never  fail 

To  find  some  reason  why  tlie  poor  deserve 

Tlieir  miseries!  —  Is  it  idleness,  I  pray  you, 

That  brings  the  fever  or  the  ague  fit? 

That  makes  the  sick  one's  sickly  appetite 

From  dry  bread  and  potatoes  turn  away  ? 

Is  it  idleness  that  makes  small  wages  fail 

For  growing  wants  .'  —  Six  years  agone,  these  bells 

Rung  on  my  wedding-day,  and  I  was  told 

What  1  might  look  for;  but  I  did  not  heed 

Good  counsel.     I  had  lived  in  service,  Sir ; 

Knew  never  what  it  was  to  want  a  meal ; 

Lay  down  without  one  thought  to  keep  me  sleepless. 

Or  trouble  me  in  sleep ;  had  for  a  Sunday 

Wy  linen  gown,  and  when  the  pedler  came, 

Could  bviy  me  a  new  ribbon.     And  my  husband, — 

A  towardly  young  man,  and  well  to  do,  — 

He  had  his  silver  buckles  and  his  watch ; 

There  was  not  in  the  village  one  who  look'd 

Sprucer  on  holydays.     We  married,  Sir, 

And  we  had  children  ;  but  while  wants  increased. 

Wages  stood  still.     The  silver  buckles  went; 

So  went  the  watch ;  and  when  the  holyday  coat 

Was  worn  to  work,  no  new  *  one  in  its  place. 

For  me  —  you  see  my  rags  !  but  I  deserve  them. 

For  wilfully,  like  this  new-married  pair, 

I  went  to  my  undoing. 

TRAVELLER. 

But  the  parish  — 


Ay,  it  falls  heavy  tliere ;  and  yet  their  pittance 

*  .\  farmer  once  told  the  author  of  Malvern  Hills,  "  that 
111,*  almost  constantly  remarked  a  gradation  of  changes  in 
those  men  lie  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing.  Young 
tuen,  he  said,  were  generally  neat  in  their  appearance,  active 
and  cheerful,  till  they  became  married  and  had  u  family, 
when  he  liad  observed  that  their  silver  buttons,  buckles,  and 
watches  gradually  disappeared,  and  their  Sunday  clothes 
became  common,  without  any  other  to  supply  their  place, — 
&uf,  said  he,  some  good  comes  from  Viis,for  they  will  then  work 
for  wliatever  they  can^ef." 

Note  to  CoTTr.E's  Malvern  Hills. 


Just  serves  to  keep  life  in.     A  blessed  prospect. 
To  slave  while  there  is  strength ;  in  age  the  work- 
house ; 
A  parish  shell  at  last,  and  the  little  bell 
Toll'd  hastily  for  a  pauper's  funeral  1 


TRAVELLER. 


is  this  your  child  ' 


Ay,  Sir ;  and  were  he  dress'd 
And  clean'd,  he'd  be  as  fine  a  boy  to  look  on 
As  the  Squire's  young  master      These  thin  rags 

of  his 
Let  comfortably  in  the  summer  wind ; 
But  when  the  winter  comes,  it  pinches  me 
To  see  the  little  wretch.     I've  three  besides; 
And,  —  God  forgive  me  !    but  I  often  wish 
To  see  them  in  their  coffins  —  God  reward  you  ! 
God  bless  you  for  your  charity  ! 

TRAVELLER. 

You  have  taught  me 
To  give  sad  meaning  to  the  village  bells ! 

Bristol,  1300. 


IX. 

THE    ALDERMAN'S  FUNERAL. 

STRANGER. 

Whom  are  they  ushering  from  the  world,  with  all 
This  pageantry  and  long  parade  of  death.' 

TOWNSMAN. 

A  long  parade,  indeed.  Sir,  and  yet  here 

You  see  but  half;  round  yonder  bend  it  reaches 

A  furlong  further,  carriage  behind  carriage. 

STRANGER. 

'Tis  but  a  mournful  sight ;  and  yet  the  pomp 
Tempts  me  to  stand  a  gazer. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Yonder  schoolboy, 
Who  plays  the  truant,  says  the  proclamation 
Of  peace  was  nothing  to  the  sliow  ;  and  even 
The  chairing  of  the  members  at  election 
Would  not  have  been  a  finer  sight  than  this  ; 
Only  that  red  and  green  are  prettier  colors 
Than  all  this  mourning.     There,  Sir,  you  behold 
One  of  the  red-gown'd  worthies  of  the  city. 
The  envy  and  the  boast  of  our  exchange  ;  — 
Ay,  what  was  worth,  last  week,  a  good  half-million, 
Screw'd  down  in  yonder  hearse ! 

STRANGEIi. 

Then  he  was  born 
Under  a  lucky  planet,  who  to-day 
Puts  mourning  on  for  his  inheritance. 

TOWNSMAN. 

When  first  1  heard  his  death,  that  very  wish 
Leap'd  to  my  lips ;  but  now  the  closing  scene 
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Of  the  comedy  hath  waken'd  wiser  thoughts; 
And  I  bless  God,  that,  when  I  go  to  the  grave, 
There  will  not  be  the  weight  of  wealth  like  his 
To  sink  nie  down. 

STRANGER. 

The  camel  and  the  needle,- — 
Is  that  then  in  your  mind? 

TOWNSMAN. 

Even  so.     The  text 
Is  Gospel-wisdom.     I  would  ride  the  camel, — 
Yea,  leap  him,  flying,  through  tlie  needle's  eye, 
As  easily  as  such  a  pamper'd  soul 
Could  pass  the  narrow  gate. 

STRANGER. 

Your  pardon,  Sir, 
But  sure  this  lack  of  Christian  charity 
Looks  not  like  Christian  truth. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Your  pardon  too.  Sir, 
If,  with  this  text  before  me,  I  should  feel 
In  the  preaching  mood  I    But  for  these  barren  fig- 
trees, 
With  all  their  flourish  and  their  leafiness. 
We  have  been  told  their  destiny  and  use, 
When  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root,  and  they 
Cumber  the  earth  no  longer. 

STRANGER. 

Was  his  wealth 
Stored  fraudfuUy,  —  the  spoil  of  orphans  wrong'd. 
And  widows  who  had  none  to  plead  their  right? 

TOWNSMAN. 

All  honest,  open,  honorable  gains, 

Fair,  legal  interest,  bonds  and  mortgages, 

Ships  to  the  East  and  West. 

STRANGER. 

Why  judge  you  then 
So  hardly  of  the  dead  ? 

TOWNSMAN. 

For  what  he  left 
Undone;  —  for  sins,  not  one  of  which  is  written 
In  the  Ten  Commandments.     He,  I  warrant  him, 
Believed  no  other  Gods  than  those  of  the  Creed; 
Bow'd  to  no  idols,  but  his  money-bags; 
Swore  no  false  oaths,  except  at  the  custom-house; 
Kept  the  Sabbath  idle  ;  built  a  monument 
To  honor  his  dead  father;  did  no  murder  ; 
Never  sustain'd  an  action  for  crim-con; 
Never  pick'd  pockets ;  never  bore  false  witness  ; 
And  never,  with  that  all-commanding  wealth, 
(Coveted  his  neighbor's  house,  nor  ox,  nor  ass  I 

STRANGER. 

You  knew  him,  then,  it  seems? 

TOWNSMAN. 

As  all  men  know 
The  virtues  of  your  hundred-thousanders  ; 
They  never  hide  their  lights  beneath  a  busirel. 


STRANGER. 

Nay,  nay,  uncharitable  Sir  I  for  oilen 
Doth  bounty,  like  a  streamlet,  flow  unseen, 
Freshening  and  giving  life  along  its  course. 

TOWNSMAN. 

We  track  the  streamlet  by  the  brighter  green 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives;  —  but  as  for  this  — 
This  was  a  pool  that  stagnated  and  stunk  ; 
The  rains  of  heaven  engendered  nothing  in  it 
But  slime  and  foul  corruption. 

STRANGER. 

Yet  even  these 
Are  reservoirs  whence  public  charity 
Still  keeps  her  channels  full. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Now,  Sir,  you  touch 
Upon  the  point.     This  man  of  half  a  million 
Had  all  these  public  virtues  which  you  praise  : 
But  the  poor  man  rung  never  at  his  door, 
And  the  old  beggar,  at  the  public  gate. 
Who,  all  the  sununer  long,  stands  hat  in  hand. 
He  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  lift  an  eye 
To  that  liard  face.     Yet  he  was  always  found 
Among  your  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers, 
Your  benefactors  in  the  newspapers. 
His  alms  were  money  put  to  interest 
In  the  other  world,  —  donations  to  keep  open 
A  running  charity  account  with  Heaven, — 
Retaining  fees  against  the  Last  Assizes, 
When,  for  the  trusted  talents,  strict  account 
Shall  be  required  from  all,  and  the  old  Arch-Lawyei 
Plead  his  own  cause  as  plaintiff. 

STRANGER. 

I  must  needs 
Believe  you,  Sir:  —  these  are  your  witnesses, 
These  mourners  here,  who  from  their  carriages 
Gape  at  the  gaping  crowd.     A  good  March  wind 
Were  to  be  pray'd  for  now,  to  lend  their  eyes 
Some  decent  rheum ;  the  very  hireling  mute 
Bears  not  a  face  more  blank  of  all  emotion 
Than  the  old  servant  of  the  family  ! 
How  can  this  man  have  lived,  that  thus  his  death 
Costs  not  the  soiling  one  white  handkerchief'' 

TOWNSMAN. 

Who  should  lament  for  him,  Sir,  in  whose  heart 

Love  had  no  place,  nor  natural  charity? 

The  palor  spaniel,  wlien  she  heard  his  step, 

Rose  slowly  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  aside 

With  creeping  pace  ;  she  never  raised  her  eyes 

To  woo  kind  words  from  hiin,  nor  laid  her  head 

Upraised  upon  liis  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 

How  could  it  be  but  thus?     Arithmetic 

Was  the  sole  science  he  was  ever  taught; 

The  multiplication-table  was  his  Creed. 

His  Pater-noster,  and  his  Decalogue. 

When  yet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  have  breathcu 

The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields. 

To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  play, 

He  in  a  close  and  dusky  counting-house 
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Smoke-dried,  and  sear'd,  and  shrivell'd  up  his  heart. 
So  from  the  way  in  wliich  he  was  train'd  up 
His  feet  departed  not;  he  toil'd  and  moil'd, 
Poor   muck-worm !  through  his  threescore  years 

and  ten; 
And  when  the  earth  shall  now  be  shovell'd  on  him, 
If  that  which  served  him  for  a  soul  were  still 
Within  its  husk,  'twould  still  be  dirt  to  dirt. 

STRANGER. 

Yet  your  next  newspapers  will  blazon  him 
For  industry  and  honorable  wealth 
A  bright  example. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Even  half  a  million 
Gets  him  no  other  praise.     But  come  this  way 
Some  twelve  months  hence,  and  you  will  find  his 

virtues 
Trimly  set  forth  in  lapidary  lines, 
Faith  with  her  torch  beside,  and  little  Cupids 
Dropping  upon  his  urn  their  marble  tears. 

Bristol,  1803. 


NONDESCRIPTS. 


1. 

WRITTEN    THE    WINTER    AFTER    THE 

INSTALLATION   AT   OXFORD.     1703. 

Toll  on,  toll  on,  old  Bell  I     I'll  neither  pass 

The  cold  and  weary  hour  in  heartless  rites. 

Nor  doze  away  the  time.     The  fire  burns  bright; 

And,  bless  the  maker  of  this  Windsor-Chair  ! 

(Of  polish'd  cherry,  elbow'd,  saddle-seated,) 

This  is  the  throne  of  comfort.     I  will  sit 

And  study  here  devoutly;  —  not  my  Euclid, — 

For  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  discompose 

Tk;it  Spider's  excellent  geometry  ! 

rU  study  thee,  Puss  !     Not  tc  make  a  picture; 

I  iiate  your  canvass  cats,  and  dogs,  and  fools. 

Themes  that  disgrace  the  pencil.     Thou  shaltgive 

A  moral  subject,  Puss.     Come,  look  at  me  ;  — 

Lift  up  thine  emerald  eyes  !  Ay,  purr  away  ! 

For  I  am  praising  thee,  1  tell  thee,  Puss, 

And  Cats  as  well  as  Kings  like  flattery. 

For  three  whole  days  I  heard  an  old  Fur-gown 

l?;^pralsed,  that  made  a  Duke  a  Chancellor; 

B;'praised  in  prose  it  was,  bepraised  in  verse ; 

L  uided  in  pious  Latin  to  the  skies; 

Kudos'd  egregiously  in  Ixeathen  Greek; 

In  sapphics  sweetly  incensed  ;  glorified 

In  proud  alcaics  ;  in  hexameters 

Applauded  to  the  very  Galleries. 

That  did  applaud  again,  whose  thunder-claps, 

Higlier  and  longer,  with  redoubling  peals, 

Rung  when  they  heard  the  illustrious  furbelow'd 

Heroically  in  Popean  rhyme 


Tee-ti-tum'd,  in  Miltonic  blank  bemouth'd  ; 

Prose,  verse,  Greek,  Latin,   English,  rhyme  and 
Apotheosi-chancellor'd  in  all,  [blank. 

Till  Eulogy,  with  all  her  wealth  of  words, 
Grew  bankrupt,  all-too-prodigal  of  praise, 
And  panting  Panegyric  toil'd  in  vain, 
O'er-task'd  in  keeping  pace  with  such  desert. 

Though  I  can  poetize  right  willingly, 

Puss,  on  thy  well-streak'd  coat,  to  that  Fur-gown 

I  was  not  guilty  of  a  single  line  ; 

'Twas  an  old  furbelow,  that  would  hang  loose, 

And  wrap  round  any  one,  as  it  were  made 

To  fit  liim  only,  so  it  were  but  tied 

With  a  blue  ribbon. 

What  a  power  there  is 
In  beauty  !     Within  these  forbidden  walls 
Thou  hast  thy  range  at  will,  and  when  perchance 
The  Fellows  see  thee,  Puss,  they  overlook 
Inhibitory  laws,  or  haply  think 
The  statute  was  not  made  for  Cats  like  thee ; 
For  thou  art  beautiful  as  ever  Cat 
That  wantoned  in  the  joy  of  kittenhood. 
Ay,  stretch  thy  claws,  thou  democratic  beast, — 
I  like  thine  independence.     Treat  thee  well, 
Tliou  art  as  playful  as  young  Innocence; 
But  if  we  act  the  governor,  and  break 
The  social  compact,  Nature  gave  those  claws. 
And  taught  thee  how  to  use  them.     Man,  methinks, 
Master  and  slave  alike,  might  learn  from  thee 
A  salutary  lesson :  but  the  one 
Abuses  wickedly  his  power  unjust; 
The  other  crouches,  spaniel-like,  and  licks 
The  hand  that  strikes  him.     Wiser  animal, 
I  look  at  thee,  familiarized,  yet  free  ; 
And,  thinking  that  a  child  with  gentle  hand 
Leads  by  a  string  tlie  large-limb'd  Elephant, 
With  mingled  indignation  and  contempt 
Behold  his  drivers  goad  the  biped  beast 


II. 
SNUFF. 


A  DELICATE  pinch  !  oh,  how  it  tingles  up 

The  titillated  nose,  and  fills  the  eyes 

And  breast,  till  in  one  comfortable  sneeze 

The  full-collected  pleasure  bursts  at  last ! 

Most  rare  Columbus  !  thou  shalt  be  for  this 

The  only  Christopher  in  my  Calendar. 

Why,  but  for  thee  tlie  uses  of  the  Nose 

Were  half  unknown,  and  its  capacity 

Of  joy.     Tiie  summer  gale  tliat  from  the  heath, 

At  midnoon  glowing  with  the  golden  gorse, 

Bears  its  balsamic  odor,  but  provokes. 

Not  satisfies  the  sense ;  and  all  the  flowers. 

That  with  their  unsubstantial  fragance  tempt 

And  disappoint,  bloom  for  so  short  a  space, 

That  half  tiie  y^'ar  the  Nostrils  would  keep  Lent, 

But  that  tlie  kind  tobacconist  admits 

No  winter  in  his  work  ;  when  Nature  sleeps, 

His  wlieels  roll  on,  and  still  administer 

A  plenitude  of  joy,  a  tangible  smell. 
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What  are  Peru  and  those  Golcondan  mines 
To  thee,  Virginia?      Miserable  reahns, 
Tlie  produce  of  inhuman  toil,  they  send 
Gold  for  the  greedy,  jewels  for  the  vain. 
But  thine  are  common  comforts  !  —  To  omit 
Pipe-panegyric  and  tobacco-praise, 
Tl'.ink  what  the  general  joy  the  snuff-box  gives, 
Europe,  and  far  above  Pizarro's  name 
Write  Raleigh  in  thy  records  of  renown  ! 
Hini  let  the  school-boy  bless  if  he  behold 
His  master's  box  produced ;  for  when  he  sees 
The  thmnb  and  finger  of  Authority 
Stuff d  up  the  nostrils;  wlien  hat,  head,  and  wig 
Shake  all;  whenonthe  waistcoatblack,  brown  dust, 
Froni  the  oft-reiterated  pincli  profuse 
Profusely  scattered,  lodges  in  its  folds. 
And  part  on  the  magistral  table  lights. 
Part  on  the  open  book,  soon  blown  away,  — 
Full  surely  soon  shall  tlien  the  brow  severe 
Relax  ;  and  from  vituperative  lips 
Words  that  of  birch  remind  not,  sounds  of  praise, 
And  jokes  that  viust  be  laugh'd  at  shall  proceed. 

M'estbury,  1799. 


III. 
COOL  REFLECTIONS 

DURING    A    MIDSUMMER    WALK    FROM     WARMINSTER 
TO    SHAFTESBURY.       1791). 

O  SPARE  me  —  spare  me,  Phcebus!  if  indeed 

Tiiou  hast  not  let  another  Phaeton 

Drive  earthward  thy  fierce  steeds  and  fiery  car ; 

Mercy  !     I  melt !     I  melt !     No  tree,  no  bush, 

No  shelter,  not  a  breatii  of  stirring  air 

East,  West,  or  North,  or  South  !     Dear  God  of  day. 

Put  on  thy  niglitcap ;  crop  thy  locks  of  light. 

And  be  in  the  fashion ;  turn  thy  back  upon  us. 

And  let  thy  beams  flow  upward ;  make  it  night 

Instead  of  noon  ;  —  one  little  miracle, 

In  pity,  gentle  Phoebus  ! 

What  a  joy. 
Oil  what  a  joy,  to  be  a  seal  and  flounder 
On  an  ice  island  !  or  to  Iiave  a  den 
With  the  white  bear,  cavern 'd  in  polar  snow  ! 
It  were  a  comfort  to  sliake  hands  witii  Death, — 
He  has  a  rare  cold  hand  !  —  to  wrap  one's  self 
In  tire  gift  shirt  Dejanira  sent. 
Dipt  in  the  blood  of  Nessus,  just  to  keep 
Tlie  sun  oflT;  or  toast  cheese  for  Beelzebub,  — 
That  were  a  cool  employment  to  this  journey 
Along  a  road  whose  white  intensity 
Would  now  make  platina  uncongealable 
Like  quicksilver. 

Were  it  midnight,  I  should  walk 
Self-lantern'd,  saturate  with  sunbeams.     Jove  ! 
O  gentle  Jove  !  have  mercy,  and  once  more 
Kick  tliat  obdurate  PiuEbus  out  of  heaven  ; 
Give  Boreas  the  wind-cholic,  till  he  roar 
For  cardamum,  and  drink  down  peppermint. 
Making  what's  left  as  precious  as  Tokay  ; 
Send  Mercury  to  salivate  tlie  sky 


Till  it  dissolve  in  rain.     O  gentle  Jove  ! 
But  some  such  little  kindness  to  a  wretch 
Who  feels  his  marrow  spoiling  his  best  coat, — 
Who  swells  with  calorique  as  if  a  Prester 
Had  leaven'd  every  limb  with  poison-yeast ;  — 
Lend  me  thine  eagle  just  to  flap  his  wings 
And  fan  me,  and  I  will  build  temples  to  thee. 
And  turn  true  Pagan. 

Not  a  cloud  nor  breeze, — 

0  you  most  heathen  Deities  !  if  ever 

My  bones  reach  home  (for,  for  the  flesh  upon  them, 
It  hath  resolved  itself  into  a  dew,) 

1  shall  have  learnt  owl- wisdom .     Thou  vile  Pho=bu3, 
Set  me  a  Persian  sun-idolater 

Upon  this  turnpike  road,  and  I'll  convert  him 

With  no  inquisitorial  argument 

But  thy  own  fires.     Now  woe  be  to  me,  wretch, 

That  I  was  in  a  heretic  country  born ! 

Else  might  some  mass  for  the  poor  souls  that  bleach, 

And  burn  away  the  calx  of  their  offences 

In  that  great  Purgatory  crucible. 

Help  me.     O  Jupiter  !  my  poor  complexion  1 

I  am  made  a  copper-Indian  of  already  ; 

And  if  no  kindly  cloud  will  parasol  me. 

My  very  cellular  membrane  will  be  changed, — 

I  shall  be  negrofied. 

A  brook  !  a  brook  ! 
O  what  a  sweet,  cool  sound  ! 

'Tis  very  nectar ! 
It  runs  like  life  through  every  strengtlien'd  limb ! 
Nymph  of  the  stream,  now  take  a  grateful  prayer. 

1799. 


IV. 

THE   PIG. 

A    COLLOQUIAL    POEM. 

Jacob  !     I  do  not  like  to  see  thy  nose 
Turn'd  up  in  scornful  curve  at  yonder  Pig. 
It  would  be  well,  my  friend,  if  we,  like  him, 
Were  perfect  in  our  kind  !  —  And  why  despise 
The  sow-born  grunter  .' —  He  is  obstinate, 
Thou  answerest;  ugly,  and  the  filthiest  beast 
That  banquets  upon  oflfal.  —  Now,  I  pray  you, 
Hear  the  Pig's  Counsel. 

Is  he  obstinate  ? 
We  must  not,  Jacob,  be  deceived  by  words ; 
We  must  not  take  them  as  unheeding  hands 
Receive  base  money  at  the  current  worth, 
But  with  a  just  suspicion  try  their  sound, 
And  in  the  even  balance  weigh  tliem  well. 
See  now  to  what  this  obstinacy  comes  ; 
A  poor,  mistreated,  democratic  beast, 
He  knows  that  his  unmerciful  drivers  seek 
Their  profit,  and  not  his.     He  hath  not  learnt 
That  Pigs  were  made  for  Man,  — born  to  be  brawn'd 
And  baconized  ;  that  he  must  please  to  give 
Just  w^hat  his  gracious  masters  please  to  take  ; 
Perhaps  his  tusks,  the  weapons  Nature  gaye 
For  self-defence,  the  general  privilege ; 
Perhaps,  —  hark,  Jacob  !  dost  thou  hear  that  horn .' 
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Woe  to  the  young  posterity  of  Pork  ! 

Their  enemy  is  at  hand. 

Again.     Thou  say'et 
The  Pig  is  ugly.     Jacoh,  look  at  him  ! 
Those  eyes  have  taught  the  Lover  flattery. 
His  face,  —  nay,  Jacob,  Jacob  !  were  it  fair 
To  judge  a  Lady  in  her  disliabille  ? 
Fancy  it  dress'd,  and  with  saltpetre  rouged. 
Behold  his  tail,  my  friend  ;  with  curls  like  that 
The  wanton  hop  marries  her  stately  spouse  : 
So  crisp  in  beauty  Amoretta's  hair 
Rmgs  round  her  lover's  soul  the  chains  of  love. 
And  what  is  beauty,  but  the  aptitude 
Of  parts  harmonious  .-'     Give  thy  fancy  scope, 
And  thou  wilt  fmd  that  no  imagined  change 
Can  beautify  this  beast.     Place  at  his  end 
Tlie  starry  glories  of  tlie  Peacock's  pride, 
Give  him  the  Swan's  white  breast;  for  his  horn- 
hoofs 
Shape  sucii  a  foot  and  ankle  as  the  waves 
Crowded  m  eager  rivalry  to  kiss 
When  Venus  from  the  enamor'd  sea  arose;  — 
Jacob,  tliou  canst  but  make  a  monster  of  him  I 
All  alteration  man  could  tliink,  would  mar 
His  Pig-perfection. 

The  last  charge,  —  he  lives 
A  dirty  life.     Here  1  could  shelter  him 
With  noble  and  right-reverend  precedents, 
And  show  by  sanction  of  authority 
That  'tis  a  very  honorable  thing 
To  thrive  by  dirty  ways.     But  let  me  rest 
On  better  ground  the  unanswerable  defence  : 
The  Pig  is  a  philosopher,  who  knows 
iVo  prejudice.     Dirt.''  —  Jacob,  what  is  dirt? 
If  matter,  —  why  the  delicate  dish  that  tempts 
An  o'ergorged  Epicure  to  the  last  morsel 
That  stuffs  him  to  the  throat-gates,  is  no  more, 
[f  matter  be  not,  but,  as  Sages  say. 
Spirit  is  all,  and  all  things  visible 
Are  one,  the  infinitely  modified, 
Think,  Jacob,  what  that  Pig  is,  and  the  mire 
Wherein  he  stands  knee-deep  ! 

And  there  !  the  breeze 
Pleads  with  me,  and  has  won  thee  to  a  smile 
That  speaks  conviction.     O'er  yon  blossom'd  field 
Of  beans  it  came,  and  thoughts  of  bacon  rise. 

JVeslbury,  1799. 


THE   DANCING   BEAR. 

RECOMMENDED    TO    THE    ADVOCATES    FOR   THE 
SLAVE-TRADE. 

Rare  music  !  I  would  rather  hear  cat-courtship 

Under  my  bed-room  window  in  the  night, 

Than  this  scraped  catgut's  screak.     Rare  dancing 

too! 
Alas,  poor  Bruin  I     How  he  foots  the  pole. 
And  waddles  round  it  with  unwieldy  steps. 
Swaying  from  side  to  side  !  —  The  dancing-master 


Hath  had  as  profitless  a  pupil  in  him 
Aa  when  he  would  have  tortured  my  poor  toes 
To  minuet  grace,  and  made  them  move  like  clock- 
In  musical  obedience.     Bruin  I  Bruin!  [work 
Thou  art  but  a  clumsy  biped  !  — And  the  mob 
With  noisy  merriment  mock  his  heavy  pace, 
And  laugh  to  see  him  led  by  the  nose !  —  themselves 
Led  by  the  nose,  embruted,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  Reason  from  their  nature's  put'poses 
As  miserably  perverted. 

Bruin-Bear  ! 
Now  could  I  sonnetize  thy  piteous  plight. 
And  prove  liow  much  my  sympathetic  heart 
Even  for  the  miseries  of  a  beast  can  feel, 
In  fourteen  lines  of  sensibility. 
But  we  are  told  all  things  were  made  for  man ; 
And  I'll  be  sworn  there's  not  a  fellow  here 
Who  would  not  swear  'twere  hanging  blasphemy 
To  doubt  that  truth.    Therefore,  as  thou  wert  born, 
Bruin  !  for  Man,  and  Man  makes  nothing  of  thee 
In  any  other  way,  —  most  logically 
It  follows,  thou  wert  born  to  make  him  sport; 
That  that  great   snout   of   thine  was  form'd   on 

purpose 
To  hold  a  ring ;  and  that  thy  fat  was  given  thee 
For  an  approved  pomatum  ! 

To  demur 
Were  heresy.     And  politicians  say 
(Wise  men  who  in  the  scale  of  reason  give 
No  foolish  feelings  weight)  that  thou  art  here 
Far  happier  than  thy  brother  Bears  who  roam 
O'er  trackless  snow  for  food ;  that  being  born 
Inferior  to  thy  leader,  unto  him 
Rightly  belongs  dominion;  that  the  compact 
Was  made  between  ye,  when  thy  clumsy  feet 
First  fell  into  the  snare,  and  he  gave  up 
His  right  to  kill,  conditioning  thy  life 
Should  thenceforth  be  his  property;  —  besides, 
'Tis  wholesome  for  thy  morals  to  be  brought 
From  savage  climes  into  a  civilized  state, 
Into  the  decencies  of  Christendom  — 
Bear  !    Bear  !  it  passes  in  the  Parliament 
For  excellent  logic,  this  !     What  if  we  say 
How  barbarously  Man  abuses  power  ? 
Talk  of  thy  baiting,  it  will  be  replied, 
Thy  welfare  is  thy  owner's  interest, 
But  were  thou  baited  it  would  injure  thee, 
Therefore  thou  art  not  baited.     For  seven  years 
Hear  it,  O  Heaven,  and  give  ear,  O  Earth ! 
For  seven  long  years  this  precious  syllogism 
Hath  baffled  justice  and  humanity  I 

Westbury,  1799. 


VI. 

THE  FILBERT. 

Nay,  gather  not  that  Filbert,  Nicholas  , 
There  is  a  maggot  there,  —  it  is  his  house, 
His  castle,  —  oh,  commit  not  burglary  ! 
Strip  him  not  naked,  —  'tis  his  clothes,  his  shell, 
His  bones,  the  case  and  armor  of  his  life. 
And  thou  shalt  do  no  murder.  Nicholas ! 
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It  were  an  easy  thing  to  crack  that  nut, 

Or  with  t!iy  crackers  or  thy  double  teeth  J 

So  easily  may  all  things  be  destroy'd  I 

But  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man 

To  mend  the  fracture  of  a  filbert  shell. 

There  were  two  great  men  once  amused  themselves 

Watching  two  maggots  run  their  wriggling  race, 

And  wagering  on  their  speed ;  but,  Nick,  to  us 

It  were  no  sport,  to  see  the  pamper'd  worm 

Roll  out  and  then  draw  in  his  folds  of  fat. 

Like  to  some  Barber's  leatliern  powder-bag 

Wherewith  he  feathers,  frosts,  or  cauliflowers 

Spruce  Beau,  or  Lady  fair,  or  Doctor  grave. 

Enough  of  dangers  and  of  enemies 

Hath  Nature's  wisdom  for  the  worm  ordain'd  ; 

Increase  not  thou  the  number  !     Him  the  Mouse ; 

Gnawing  with  nibbling  tootli  tlie  shell's  defence. 

May  from  Iiis  native  tenement  eject ; 

Him  may  the  Nut-hatch,  piercing  with  strong  bill. 

Unwittingly  destroy ;  or  to  his  hoard 

The  Squirrel  bear,  at  leisure  to  be  crack'd. 

Man  also  hath  his  dangers  and  his  foes. 

As  this  poor  Maggot  hath ;  and  wlien  I  muse 

Upon  the  aches,  anxieties,  and  fears. 

The  Maggot  knows  not,  Nicholas,  methinks 

It  were  a  happy  metamorphosis 

To  be  enkernell'd  thus :  never  to  hear 

Of  wars,  and  of  invasions,  and  of  plots. 

Kings,  Jacobines,  and  Tax-commissioners ; 

To  feel  no  motion  but  the  wind  that  shook 

The  Filbert  Tree,  and  rock'd  us  to  our  rest; 

And  in  the  middle  of  such  exquisite  food 

To  live  lu.xurious !     The  perfection  this 

Of  snugness !  it  were  to  unite  at  once 

Hermit  retirement,  Aldermanic  bliss, 

And  Stoic  independence  of  mankind. 

Westbury,  1799. 


VII. 
THE  CATARACT  OF  LODORE, 

DESCRIBED    IN    RHYMES    FOR    THE    NURSER 

"  How  does  the  Water 

Come  down  at  Lodore.'  " 

My  little  boy  ask'd  me 

Thus,  once  on  a  time ; 

And  moreover  he  task'd  me 

To  tell  him  in  rhyme. 

Anon  at  the  word. 

There  first  came  one  daughter. 

And  then  came  another. 

To  second  and  third 

The  request  of  their  brother, 

And  to  hear  how  the  Water 

Comes  down  at  Lodore, 
With  its  rush  and  its  roar, 

As  many  a  time 

They  had  seen  it  before. 

So  I  told  them  in  rhyme, 

For  of  rhymes  I  had  store ; 


And  'twas  in  my  vocation 

For  their  recreation 

That  so  I  should  sing; 

Because  I  was  Laureate 

To  them  and  the  King. 

From  its  sources  which  well 

In  the  Tarn  on  the  fell ; 

From  its  fountains 

In  the  mountains. 

Its  rills  and  its  gills ; 

Through  moss  and  through  brake, 

It  runs  and  it  creeps 

For  awhile,  till  it  sleeps 

In  its  own  little  Lake. 

And  thence  at  departing. 

Awakening  and  starting. 

It  runs  tlirough  the  reeds. 

And  away  it  proceeds, 

Through  meadow  and  glade, 

In  sun  and  in  shade, 

And  through  the  wood-shelter, 

Among  crags  in  its  flurry, 

Helter-skelter, 

Hurry-scurry. 

Here  it  comes  sparkling, 

And  there  it  lies  darkling ; 

Now  smoking  and  frothing 

Its  tumult  and  wrath  in. 

Till  in  this  rapid  race 

On  which  it  is  bent. 

It  reaches  the  place 

Of  its  steep  descent. 

The  Cataract  strong 

Then  plunges  along. 

Striking  and  raging 

As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  ajid  rocks  among ; 

Rising  and  leaping, 

Sinking  and  creeping. 

Swelling  and  sweeping, 

Showering  and  springing, 

Flymg  and  flinging. 
Writhing  and  ringing. 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking, 
Turning  and  twisting, 

Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound  : 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  siglit  to  delight  in  ; 

Confounding,  astoundino-, 

Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound 

Collecting,  projecting, 
Receding  and  speeding, 
And  shocking  and  rocking. 
And  darting  and  parting. 
And  threading  and  spreading, 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 
And  dripping  and  skipping. 
And  hitting  and  splitting. 
And  shining  and  twining, 
And  r.attling  and  battling. 
And  shaking  and  quaking, 
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And  pouring  and  roaring, 
And  waving  and  raving, 
And  tossing  and  crossing. 
And  flowing  and  going. 
And  running  and  stunning, 
And  foaming  and  roaming. 
And  dinning  and  spinning. 
And  dropping  and  hopping. 
And  working  and  jerking. 
And  guggling  and  struggling. 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 
And  moaning  and  groaning; 

And  glittering  and  frittering, 
And  gathering  and  feathering, 
And  whitening  and  brightening, 
And  quivering  and  shivering, 
And  hurrying  and  skurrjing, 
And  thundering  and  floundering; 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding. 

And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling. 

And  driving  and  riving  and  striving, 

And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling, 

And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding. 

And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling. 

And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering  ; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting. 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing. 
Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling. 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and 

beaming. 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling. 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and 

jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clash- 
ing ; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending. 
Sounds  and  motions  forever  and  ever  are  blending. 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar. 
And  tliis  way  the  Water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

Keswick,  1320. 


VIU. 
ROBERT  THE  RHYMER'S 

TRUE  AND  PARTICDLAR    ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF. 

Robert  the  Rhymer,  who  lives  at  the  Lakes, 
Describes  himself  thus,  to  prevent  mistakes  ; 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  be  it  said,  to  correct  them. 
There  being  plenty  about  for  those  who  collect  them. 
He  is  lean  of  body,  and  lank  of  limb  ; 
The  man  must  walk  fast  who  would  overtake  him. 
His  eyes  are  not  yet  much  the  worse  for  the  wear. 
And  time  has  not  thinn'd  nor  straighten'd  his  hair. 


Notwithstanding  that  now  he  is  more  than  halfway 

On  the  road  from  Grizzle  to  Gray. 

He  hath  a  long  nose  with  a  bending  ndge ; 

It  might  be  worthy  of  notice  on  Strasburg  bridge. 

He  sings  like  a  lark  when  at  morn  he  arises, 

And  when  evening  comes  he  nightingalizes. 

Warbling  house-notes  wild  from  tliroatand  gizzard, 

Whicli  reach  from  A  to  G,  and  from  G  to  Izzard. 

His  voice  is  as  good  as  when  he  was  young, 

And  he  has  teeth  enough  left  to  keep-in  his  tongue. 

A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry. 

Somewhat  Tom-foolish,  and  comical,  very  ; 

Who  has  gone  througli  the  world,  not  mindful  of 

pelf. 
Upon  easy  terms,  thank  Heaven,  with  himself. 
Along  by-paths  and  in  pleasant  ways. 
Caring  as  little  for  censure  as  praise ; 
Having  some  friends  whom  he  loves  dearly. 
And  no  lack  of  foes,  whom  he  laughs  at  sincerely , 
And  never  for  great,  nor  for  little  things. 
Has  he  fretted  his  guts  to  fiddle-strings. 
He  might  have  made  them  by  such  folly 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 

Sic  cecinit  Robertus,  anno  ietatia  su£  55. 


THE    DEVIL'S    WALK. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Aftek  tlie  Devjl'3  Thoughts  had  been  published  by  Mr 
Coleridge  in  the  collection  of  his  Poetical  Works,  and  the 
statement  with  which  he  accompanied  it,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  Joint  authorship  of  that  Siamree  production 
had  been  sufficiently  authenticated,  and  that  no  supposititious 
claim  to  it  would  again  be  advanced.  The  following  extract, 
however,  appeared  in  the  John  Bull  of  Feb.  14,  1830  :  — 

"  In  the  Morning  Post  of  Tuesday,  we  find  the  following 
letter:  — 

"  '  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post. 

"  '  Sir,  —  Permit  me  to  correct  a  statement  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  John  Bull,  wherein  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  Dr.  Southey  is  the  author  of  the  Poem  entitled 
The  DeviVs  Walk.  I  have  the  means  of  settling  this  ques- 
tion, since  I  possess  the  identical  MS.  copy  of  verses,  as  they 
were  written  by  my  uncle,  the  late  Professor  Porson,  during 
an  evening  party  at  Dr.  Beloe's. 

"'I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"'R.  C.  PoRSON. 

"  '  Bayswatcr  Terrace,  Feb.  6,  1830.' 

"We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Porson,  the  writer  of  the 
above  letter,  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  it 
contains  ;  but  although  T%e  Devil's  Walk  is  perhaps  not  a 
work  of  which  either  Mr.  Southey  or  Mr.  Porson  need  be 
very  proud,  we  feel  it  duo  to  ourselves  to  restate  the  fact  of 
its  being  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  Southey.  If  we  are  wrong,  Mr. 
Porson  may  apply  to  Mr.  Southey  ;  for  although  Mr.  Person's 
eminent  uncle  is  dead,  the  Poet  Laureate  is  alive  and  merry. 

"The  Lines  —  Poem  they  can  scarcely  he  called  —  were 
written  by  Mr.  Southey  one  morning  before  breakfast,  the 
idea  having  struck  him  while  ho  was  shaving;  they  were 
subsequently  sliown  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  who,  we  believe, 
pointed  eome  of  the  stanzas,  and  perhaps  added'one  or  two. 

"  We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  R.  C.  Porson  that  ive  recur  to  this 
matter  out  of  no  disrespect  either  to  the  memory  of  his  uncle, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  one  way  or  another,  by  the 
circumstance  ;  or  to  his  own  veracity,  being,  as  we  said,  quite 
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assured  that  he  believes  the  statumcnt  he  tnakr-s ;  our  only 
object  is  to  set  ourselves  right." 

******* 
"  Our  readers,  perliaps,  may  smile  at  the  fullowing,  which 
appears  in  yesterday's  Court  Journal :  — 

"  '  We  have  received  a  letter,  signed  "  W.  Marshall,"  and 
dated  "York;"  claiming  for  its  writer  the  long-contested 
aulliorsliip  of  those  celebrated  verses,  which  are  known  by 
the  title  of  Tlie  DcviVs  Walk  on  Earthy  and  to  which  atten- 
tion lias  lately  been  directed  anew,  by  Lord  Byron's  imitation 
of  them.  There  have  been  so  many  tnystitications  connected 
with  the  autiiorship  of  these  clever  verses,  that,  for  any  thing 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  this  letter  may  be  only  one  more.' " 
******* 
A  week  afterwards  there  was  the  following  notice ;  — 
•'  We  cannot  waste  any  more  time  about  The  DcrWs  JValk. 
We  happen  to  knoio  that  it  is  Mr.  Southey's  ;  but  as  he  is 
alive,  we  refer  any  body,  who  is  not  yet  satisticd,  to  the  emi- 
nent person  himself — we  do  not  mean  the  Devil  —  but  the 
Doctor." 

The  same  newspaper  contained  the  ensuing  advenisement: 
—  "On  Tuesday  next,  uniform  with  Robert  Cruikshank's 
Monsieur  Tonson,  price  one  shilling:  The  Devil's  Walk,  a 
Poem,  by  Professor  Person.  With  additions  and  variations 
by  Southey  and  Coleridge  ;  illustrated  by  seven  engravings 
from  R.  Cruikshank,  London,  Marsh  and  Miller,  137,  Oxford 
Street  j  and  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh." 

Professor  Person  never  had  any  part  in  these  verses  as  a 
writer,  and  it  is  for  the  first  tin^that  he  now  appears  in  them 
as  the  subject  of  two  or  three  stanzas  written  some  few  years 
ago,  when  the  fabricated  story  of  his  having  composed  tliem 
during  an  evening  party  at  Di.  Vincent's  (for  that  was  the 
original  habitat  of  this  falsehood)  was  revived.  A  friend  of 
one  of  the  authors,  more  jealous  for  him  than  he  has  ever  been 
for  himself,  urged  him  then  to  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  (for 
it  was  before  Mr.  Coleridge  had  done  so;)  and  as  much  to 
please  that  friend  as  to  amuse  liimself  and  his  domestic 
circle,  in  a  sportive  mood,  the  part  which  relates  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Poem  was  thrown  off,  and  that  also  touching 
the  aforesaid  Professor.  The  old  vein  having  thus  been 
opened,  some  other  passages  were  added ;  and  so  it  grew  to 
its  present  length. 
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1. 


From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 

A  walking  the  Devil  is  gone, 
To  look  at  his  little,  snug  farm  of  the  World, 

And  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 


Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale, 

And  he  went  over  the  plain  ; 
And  backward  and  forward  he  swish'd  his  tail, 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  a  cane 

3. 

How  then  was  the  Devil  dress'd .'  • 

Oh,  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best; 
His  coat  was  red,  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  his  tail  came  through. 

4. 

A  lady  drove  by  in  her  pride, 

In  whose  face  an  expression  he  spied. 

For  wliich  he  oould  have  kiss'd  her  ; 
Such  a  flourishing,  fine,  clever  creature  was  she, 
With  an  eye  as  wicked  as  wicked  can  be  : 
I  sliould  take  her  for  my  Aunt,  thought  he  ; 

If  my  dam  had  had  a  sister. 
23 


He  met  a  lord  of  high  degree, — 
No  matter  what  was  his  name,  — 
Whose  face  with  his  own  when  he  came  to  compaie 
The  e.xpression,  the  look,  and  the  air, 

And  the  character  too,  as  it  seem'd  to  a  hair, 

Such  a  twin-likeness  there  was  in  the  pair, 
That  it  made  the  Devil  start  and  stare ; 
For  he  thought  there  was  surely  a  looking-glass  then' 
But  he  could  not  see  the  frame. 


He  saw  a  Lawyer  killing  a  viper 

On  a  dunghill  beside  his  stable  ; 
Ho !  quoth  he,  thou  put'st  me  in  mind 

Of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

7. 
An  Apothecary  on  a  white  horse 

Rode  by  on  his  vocation  ; 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  friend 

Death  in  the  Revelation. 

H. 
He  pass'd  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility; 
And  he  own'd  with  a  grin 
That  his  favorite  sin 

Is  pride  tliat  apes  humility. 

0. 
He  saw  a  pig  rapidly 

Down  a  river  float ; 
Tile  pig  swam  well,  but  every  stroke 

Was  cutting  his  own  throat;  — 

10. 
And  Satan  gave  thereat  his  tail 

A  twirl  of  admiration  ; 
For  he  thought  of  his  daughter  War 

And  her  suckling  babe  Taxation. 

11. 

Well  enough,  in  sooth,  he  liked  that  truth, 
And  nothing  the  worse  for  the  jest; 

But  this  was  only  a  first  thought ; 
And  in  this  he  did  not  rest: 

Anotlier  came  presently  into  his  head; 

And  here  it  proved,  as  has  often  been  said. 
That  second  thoughts  are  best 

12. 

For  as  Piggy  plied,  with  wind  and  tide. 

His  way  with  such  celerity. 
And  at  every  stroke  the  water  dyed 
With  his  own  red  blood,  the  Devil  cried 
Behold  a  swinish  nation's  pride 

In  cotton-spun  prosperity ' 

13. 

He  walk'd  into  London  leisurely ; 

The  streets  were  dirty  and  dim ; 
But  there  he  saw  Brothers  the  Prophet, 

And  Brothers  the  Prophet  saw  him.* 

*  "  After  this  T  was  in  a  vision,  having  the  angel  of  God 
near  me,  and  saw  Satan  walking  leisurely  into  London."  — 
Brothers''  Prophecies,  part  i.  p.  41. 
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14. 

He  entered  a  thriving  bookseller's  shop ; 

Quoth  he,  We  are  both  of  one  college, 
For  I  myself  sate  like  a  Cormorant  once 

Upon  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

15. 

As  he  passed  through  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he  look'd 

At  a  solitary  cell ; 
.\nd  he  was  well-pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  the  prisons  of  Hell. 

16. 

He  saw  a  turnkey  tie  a  thief's  hands 

With  a  cordial  tug  and  jerk  ; 
Nimbly,  quoth  he,  a  man's  fingers  move 

When  his  heart  is  in  his  work. 

17. 

He  saw  the  same  turnkey  unfettering  a  man 

With  little  expedition ; 
,\nd  he  chuckled  to  think  of  his  dear  slave  trade. 
And  the  long  debates  and  delays  that  were  made 

Concerning  its  abolition. 

18. 
He  met  one  of  his  favorite  daughters 

By  an  Evangelical  Meeting  ; 
.A.nd  forgetting  himself  for  joy  at  her  sight, 

He  would  liave  accosted  her  outright. 

And  given  her  a  fatherly  greeting. 

19. 
But  she  tipp'd  him  a  wink,  drew  back,  and  cried, 

Avaunt!  my  name's  Religion! 
And  then  she  tum'd  to  the  preacher, 

And  leer'd  like  a  love-sick  pigeon. 

20. 

A  fine  man  and  a  famous  Professor  was  he. 
As  tlie  great  Alexander  now  may  be, 
Whose  fame  not  yet  o'erpast  is  j 
Or  that  new  Scotch  performer 
Who  is  fiercer  and  warmer. 
The  great  Sir  Arch-Bombastes ; 

21. 

With  throbs  and  throes,  and  ahs  and  ohs, 
Far  famed  his  flock  for  frightening ; 

And  thundering  with  his  voice,  the  while 
His  eyes  zigzag  like  lightning. 


This  Scotch  phenomenon,  I  trow, 

Beats  Alexander  hollow ; 
Kven  when  most  tame. 
He  breathes  more  flame 

Than  ten  Fire-Kings  could  swallow 

23. 

Another  daughter  he  presently  met 
With  music  of  fife  and  drum. 
And  a  consecrated  flag. 
And  shout  of  tag  and  rag. 


And  march  of  rank  and  file, 
Which  had  fill'd  the  crowded  aisle 

Of  the  venerable  pile. 
From  church  he  saw  her  come. 

24. 

He  call'd  her  aside,  and  began  to  chide, 
For  what  dost  thou  here  ?  said  he ; 
My  city  of  Rome  is  tiiy  proper  home, 
And  there's  work  enough  there  for  thee. 


Thou  hast  confessions  to  listen, 

And  bells  to  christen. 
And  altars  and  dolls  to  dress ; 

And  fools  to  coax, 

And  sinners  to  hoax, 
And  beads  and  bones  to  bless ; 

And  great  pardons  to  sell 

For  those  who  pay  well. 
And  small  ones  for  those  who  pay  less. 

26. 
Nay,  Father,  I  boast,  that  this  is  my  post, 
She  answered ;  and  thou  wilt  allow, 
Tliat  the  great  Harlot, 
Who  is  clothed  in  scarlet. 
Can  very  well  spare  me  now. 

27. 
Upon  her  business  I  am  come  here. 
That  we  may  extend  her  powers; 
Whatever  lets  down  this  church  that  we  hat^. 
Is  something  in  favor  of  ours. 

28. 
You  will  not  think,  great  Cosmocrat ! 

Tiiat  I  spend  my  time  in  fooling ; 
Many  irons,  my  Sire,  have  we  in  the  fire. 

And  I  must  leave  none  of  them  cooling; 
For  you  must  know  state-councils  here 
Are  held  which  I  bear  rule  in. 
When  my  liberal  notions 
Produce  mischievous  motions. 
There's  many  a  man  of  good  intent. 
In  either  house  of  Parliament, 
Whom  I  shall  find  a  tool  in; 
And  I  have  hopeful  pupils  too 
Who  all  this  while  are  schoohng. 

•  29. 

Fine  progress  they  make  in  our  liberal  opinions, 
My  Utilitarians, 
My  all  sorts  of — inians 
And  all  sorts  of — arians; 
My  all  sorts  of —  ists, 
And  my  Prigs  and  my  Whigs, 
Who  have  all  sorts  of  twists, 
Train'd  in  the  very  way,  I  know, 
Father,  you  would  have  them  go , 
High  and  low. 
Wise  and  foolish,  great  and  small, 
March-of-Intellect-Boys  all. 
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30. 
Well  pleased  wilt  thou  be  at  no  very  far  day, 
When  the  caldron  of  mischief  boils, 
And  I  bring  them  forth  in  battle  array, 

And  bid  them  suspend  their  broils. 
That  tlicy  may  unite  and  fall  on  the  prey. 
For  which  we  are  spreading  our  toils. 
How  the  nice  boys  all  will  give  mouth  at  the  call, 

Hark  away  !  hark  away  to  the  spoils  ! 
My  Macs  and  my  Quacks  and  my  lawless-Jacks, 
My  Shields  and  O'Connells,  my  pious  Mac-Don- 
nells, 
My  joke-smith  Sidney,  and  all  of  his  kidney, 
My  Humes  and  ray  Broughams, 
My  merry  old  Jerry, 
My  Lord  Kings,  and  my  Doctor  Doyles ! 

31. 

At  this  good  news,  so  great 
The  Devil's  pleasure  grew. 
That  with  a  joyful  swish  he  rent 
The  hole  where  his  tail  came  through. 

32. 

His  countenance  fell  for  a-moment 

When  he  felt  the  stitches  go ; 
Ah  !  thought  he,  there's  a  job  now 

That  I've  made  for  my  tailor  below. 

33. 

Great  news !  bloody  news  1  cried  a  newsman ; 

The  Devil  said,  Stop,  let  me  see ! 
Great  news .'  bloody  news  ?  thought  the  Devil, 

The  bloodier  the  better  for  me. 

34. 

So  he  bought  the  newspaper,  and  no  news 

At  all  for  liis  money  he  had. 
Lying  varlet,  thought  he,  thus  to  take  in  old  Nick ! 

But  it's  some  satisfaction,  my  lad. 
To  know  thou  art  paid  beforehand  for  the  trick. 

For  the  sixpence  I  gave  thee  is  bad. 

35. 
And  then  it  came  into  his  head. 

By  oracular  inspiration. 
That  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  ssid, 

In  the  course  of  this  visitation. 
Would  be  published  in  the  Morning  Post 

For  all  this  reading  nation. 

36. 
Therewith  in  second-sight  he  saw 

The  place,  and  the  manner  and  time. 
In  which  this  mortal  story 

Would  be  put  in  immortal  rhyme. 

37. 
That  it  would  happen  when  two  poets 

Should  on  a  time  be  met 
In  the  town  of  Nether  Stowey, 

In  the  shire  of  Somerset. 

38. 
There,  while  the  one  was  shaving. 
Would  he  the  song  begin ; 


And  the  other,  when  he  heard  it  at  breakfast, 
In  ready  accord  join  in. 

39. 
So  each  would  help  the  other, 
Two  heads  being  better  than  one ; 
And  the  phrase  and  conceit 
Would  in  unison  meet. 
And  so  with  glee  the  verse  flow  free 
In  ding-dong  chime  of  sing-song  rhyme, 
Till  the  whole  were  merrily  done. 

40. 
And  because  it  was  set  to  the  razor. 

Not  to  the  lute  or  harp, 
Therefore  it  was  that  the  fancy 
Should  be  bright,  and  the  wit  be  sharp. 

41. 

But  then,  said  Satan  to  himself. 

As  for  that  said  beginner. 
Against  my  infernal  Majesty 

There  is  no  greater  sinner. 

42. 
He  hath  put  me  in  ugly  ballads 

With  libellous  pictures  for  sale ; 
He  hath  scoiTd  at  my  hoofs  and  my  horns, 

And  has  made  very  free  with  my  tail. 

43. 
But  this  Mister  Poet  shall  find 

I  am  not  a  safe  subject  for  whim ; 
For  I'll  set  up  a  School  of  my  own. 

And  my  Poets  shall  set  upon  him. 

44. 
He  went  to  a  coffee-house  to  dine, 

And  there  he  had  soy  in  his  dish ; 
Having  ordered  some  soles  for  his  dinner. 

Because  he  was  fond  of  flat  fish. 

45. 
They  are  much  to  my  palate,  thought  he. 

And  now  guess  the  reason  who  can. 
Why  no  bait  should  be  better  than  place. 

When  I  fish  for  a  Parliament-man. 

40. 
But  the  soles  in  the  bill  were  ten  shillmgs , 

Tell  your  master,  quoth  he,  what  I  say , 
If  he  charges  at  this  rate  for  all  things. 

He  must  be  in  a  pretty  good  way. 

47. 
But  mark  ye,  said  he  to  the  waiter, 

I'm  a  dealer  myself  in  this  line. 
And  his  business,  between  you  and  me. 

Nothing  like  so  extensive  as  mine. 

48. 
Now  soles  aie  exceedingly  cheap ; 

Which  he  will  not  attempt  to  deny. 
When  I  see  him  at  my  fish-market, 

1  warrant  him,  by  and  by. 
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49. 
Aa  he  wenl  along  the  Strand 

Between  three  in  the  morning  and  four, 
He  observed  a  queer-looking  person 

Who  stagger'd  from  Perry's  door. 

50. 

And  he  tnought  that  all  the  world  over 

In  vain  for  a  man  you  might  seek, 
Who  could  drink  more  like  a  Triijar., 

Or  talk  more  like  a  Greek. 

51. 
The  Devil  then  he  prophesied 
It  would  one  day  be  matter  of  talk, 
That  with  wine  when  smitten. 
And  with  wit  moreover  being  liappily  bitten. 
This  erudite  bibber  was  he  who  had  written 
The  story  of  this  Walk. 

52. 

A  pretty  mistake,  quoth  the  Devi! ; 
A  pretty  mistake,  I  opine ! 
I  have  put  many  ill  thoughts  in  his  mouth  ; 
He  will  never  put  good  ones  in  mine. 

53. 

And  whoever  shall  say  that  to  Person 

These  best  of  all  verses  belong. 
He  is  an  untruth-telling  whoreson, 

And  so  shall  be  call'd  in  the  song. 

54. 

And  if  seeking  an  illicit  connection  with  fame. 
Any  one  else  should  put  in  a  claim 

In  this  comical  competition. 
That  excellent  poem  will  prove 

A  man-trap  for  such  foolish  ambition, 
Where  the  silly  rogue  shall  be  caught  by  the  leg. 
And  exposed  in  a  second  edition. 


Now  the  morning  air  was  cold  for  him, 
Who  was  used  to  a  warm  abode ; 

And  yet  he  did  not  immediately  wish. 
To  set  out  on  his  homeward  road. 

5G. 
For  he  had  some  morning  calls  to  make 

Before  he  went  back  to  Hell ; 
So,  thought  he,  I'll  step  into  a  gaming-house, 

And  that  will  do  as  well ; 
But  just  before  he  could  get  to  the  door 

A  wonderful  chance  befell. 


For  all  on  a  sudden,  in  a  dark  place. 
He  came  upon  General 's  burning  face  j 

And  it  struck  him  with  such  consternation. 
That  home  in  a  hurry  his  way  did  he  take, 
Because  he  thought  by  a  sliglit  mistake 

'Twas  the  general  conflagration. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


The  three  utilities  of  Poetry :  the  praise  of  Virtue  and 
Goodness,  the  memory  of  things  remarliable,  and  to  invigorate 
the  Atfections.  WeUh  Triad. 


1. 

FOR  A  COLUMN  AT  NEWBURY. 

Callest  thou  thyself  a  Patriot.'  —  On  this  field 
Did  Falkland  fall,  the  blameless  and  the  brave. 
Beneath  the  banners  of  that  Charles  whom  thou 
Abhorrest  for  a  Tyrant.     Dost  thou  boast 
Of  loyalty.'     The  field  is  not  far  off 
Where,  in  rebellious  arms  against  his  King, 
Hambden  was  kiU'd,  that  Hambden  at  whose  name 
The  lieart  of  many  an  honest  Englishman 
Beats  with  congenial  pride.     Both  uncorrupt. 
Friends  to  their  common  country  both,  they  fought, 
They  died  in  adverse  armies.     Traveller! 
If  with  thy  neighbor  thou  shouldst  not  accord, 
Remember  these,  our  famous  countrymen, 
And  quell  all  angry  and  injurious  thoughts. 

Bristol,  1796. 


II. 

FOR  A  CAVERN  THAT  OVERLOOKS 
THE  RIVER  AVON. 

Enter  this  cavern.  Stranger !     Here,  awhile 
Respiring  from  the  long  and  steep  ascent. 
Thou  raayst  be  glad  of  rest,  and  haply  too 
Of  shade,  if  from  the  summer's  westering  sun 
Shelter'd  beneath  this  beetling  vault  of  rock. 
Round  the  rude  portal  clasping  its  rough  arms 
The  antique  ivy  spreads  a  canopy, 
From  whose  gray  blossoms  the  wild  bees  collect 
In  autumn  their  last  store.     The  Muses  love 
This  spot;  believe  a  Poet  who  hath  felt 
Their  visitation  here.     The  tide  below 
Rising  or  refluent  scarcely  sends  its  sound 
Of  waters  up  ;  and  from  the  heights  beyond, 
Where  the  high-hanging  forest  w'aves  and  sways 
Varying  before  the  wind  its  verdant  hues, 
The  voice  is  music  here.     Here  tliou  mayst  feel 
How  good,  how  lovely.  Nature  !    And  when  henc« 
Returning  to  the  city's  crowded  streets, 
Thy  sickening  eye  at  every  step  revolts 
From  scenes  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  reflect 
That  Man  creates  the  evil  he  endures. 

Bristol.  1796 


lU 

FOR  A  TABLET  AT   SILBURV-HILL, 

This  mound,  in  some  remote  and  dateless  day 
Rear'd  o'er  a  Chieftain  of  the  Age  of  Hills, 
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May  here  detain  thee,  Traveller !  from  thy  road 

Not  idly  lingering.     In  his  narrow  house 

Some  Warrior  sleeps  below,  whose  gallant  deeds 

Haply  at  many  a  solemn  festival 

The  Scald  hath  sung;  but  perish'd  is  the  song 

Of  praise,  as  o'er  these  bleak  and  barren  downs 

The  wind  that  passes  and  is  heard  no  more. 

Go,  Traveller,  and  remember,  when  the  pomp 

Of  earthly  Glory  fades,  that  one  good  deed. 

Unseen,  unheard,  unnoted  by  mankind. 

Lives  in  the  eternal  register  of  Heaven. 

Bristol,  1796. 


IV. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  IN  THE  NEW 
FOREST. 

This  is  the  place  where  William's  kingly  power 
Did  from  their  poor  and  peaceful  homes  e,\pel, 
Unfriended,  desolate,  and  shelterless, 
The  habitants  of  all  the  fertile  track 
Far  as  these  wilds  extend.     He  levell'd  down 
Their  little  cottages ;  he  bade  their  fields 
Lie  waste,  and  forested  the  land,  that  so 
More  royally  might  he  p^l^sue  his  sports. 
If  that  thine  heart  be  human,  Passenger! 
Sure  it  will  swell  within  thee,  and  thy  lips 
Will  mutter  curses  on  him.     Think  thou  then 
What  cities  flame,  what  hosts  unsepulchred 
Pollute  the  passing  wind,  when  raging  Power 
Drives  on  his  blood-hounds  to  the  chase  of  Man ; 
And  as  thy  thoughts  anticipate  that  day 
When  God  shall  judge  aright,  in  charity 
Pray  for  the  wicked  rulers  of  mankind. 

Bristol,  17%. 


V. 


FOR  A  TABLET  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  A 
STREAM. 

Stranger  !  awhile  upon  this  mossy  bank 

Recline  thee.     If  the  Sun  rides  high,  the  breeze. 

That  loves  to  ripple  o'er  the  rivulet, 

Will  play  around  thy  brow,  and  the  cool  sound 

Of  running  waters  soothe  thee.     Mark  how  clear 

They  sparkle  o'er  the  shallows,  and  behold 

Where   o'er    their   surface    wheels    with    restless 

Yon  glossy  insect,  on  the  sand  below  [speed 

How  it'>  swift  shadow  flits.     In  solitude 

Tile  rivulet  is  pure,  and  trees  and  herbs 

Bend  o'er  its  salutary  course  refresh'd; 

But  passing  on  amid  the  haunts  of  men, 

[t  finds  pollution  there,  and  rolls  from  thence 

A  tainted  stream.     Seek'st  thou  for  Happiness  .' 

Go,  Stranger,  sojourn  in  the  woodland  cot 

Of  Innocence,  and  thou  shalt  find  her  there. 

Briitol,  1796. 


VI. 

FOR    THE    CENOTAPH    AT    ERMENON- 
VILLE. 

Stranger!  the  Man  of  Natbre  lies  not  here: 
Enshrined  far  distant  by  the  Scoffer's  *  side 
His  relics  rest,  there  by  the  giddy  throng 
With  blind  idolatry  alike  revered. 
Wiselier  directed  have  thy  pilgrim  feet 
E.xplored  the  scenes  of  Ermenonville.     Rousseau 
Loved  these  calm  haunts  of  Solitude  and  Peace ; 
Here  he  has  heard  the  murmurs  of  tiie  lake, 
And  the  soft  rustling  of  the  poplar  grove. 
When  o'er  its  bending  boughs  the  passing  wind 
Swept  a  gray  shade.     Here,  if  thy  breast  be  full. 
If  in  thine  eye  the  tear  devout  should  gush. 
His  Spirit  shall  behold  thee,  to  thine  home 
From  hence  returning,  purified  of  heart. 

Bristol,  1796. 


VII. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  OXFORD. 

Here  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  flames 
Bore  witness  to  the  truth.     If  thou  hast  walk'd 
Uprightly  through  the  world,  just  thoughts  of  joy 
May  fill  thy  breast  in  contemplating  here 
Congenial  virtue.     But  if  thou  hast  swerved 
From  the  straight  path  of  even  rectitude. 
Fearful  in  trying  seasons  to  assert 
The  better  cause,  or  to  forsake  the  worse 
Reluctant,  when  perchance  therein  enthrall'd 
Slave  to  false  shame,  oh  !  thankfully  receive 
The  sharp,  compunctious  motions  that  this  spot 
May  wake  within  thee,  and  be  wise  in  time, 
And  let  the  future  for  the  past  atone. 

Batn,  17S7. 


VIII. 

FOR   A  MONUMENT  IN 
EWIAS. 


THE    VALE  OF 


Here  was  it.  Stranger,  that  the  patron  Saint 

Of  Cambria  pass'd  his  age  of  penitence, 

A  solitary  man ;  and  here  he  made 

His  hermitage,  the  roots  his  food,  his  drink 

Of  Hodney's    mountain   stream.     Perchance  thy 

youth 
Has  read  with  eager  wonder  how  the  Knight 
Of  Wales  in  Ormandine's  enchanted  bower 
Slept  the  long  sleep  ;  and  if  that  in  thy  veins 
Flow  the  pure  blood  of  Britain,  sure  that  blood 
Hath  flow'd  with  quicker  impulse  at  the  tale 
Of  David's  deeds,  when  through  the  press  of  war 
His  gallant  comrades  follow'd  his  green  crest 
To  victory.  Stranger  1  Hatterill's  mountain  heights. 
And  this  fair  vale  of  Ewias,  and  the  stream 
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Of  Hodney,  to  thine  after-thoughts  will  rise 
More  grateful,  tlius  associate  with  the  name 
Of  David  and  the  deeds  of  other  days. 

Bath,  1798. 


IX. 

EPITAPH   ON   ALGERNON   SYDNEY. 

Heke  Sydney  lies,  he  wlioni  perverted  law, 
The  pliant  jury,  and  the  bloody  judge, 
Dooni'd  to  a  traitor's  death.     A  tyrant  King 
Required,  an  abject  country  saw  and  shared 
The  crime.     The  noble  cause  of  Liberty 
He  loved  in  life,  and  to  that  noble  cause 
In  death  bore  witness.     But  his  Country  rose 
Like  Samson  from  her  sleep,  and  broke  her  chains. 
And  proudly  witli  her  worthies  she  enroll'd 
Her  murder'd  Sydney's  name.     The  voice  of  man 
Gives  honor  or  destroys ;  but  earthly  power 
Gives  not,  nor  takes  away,  the  self-applause 
Which  on  the  scaffold  suffering  virtue  feels. 
Nor  that  wliich  God  appointed  its  reward. 

Westbunj,  1798. 


EPITAPH   ON   KING  JOHN. 

John  rests  below.     A  man  more  infamous 
Never  hath  held  tlie  sceptre  of  these  realms, 
And  bruised  beneath  the  iron  rod  of  Power 
The  oppressed  men  of  England.     Englishman! 
Curse  not  his  memory.     Murderer  as  he  was. 
Coward  and  slave,  yet  he  it  was  who  sign'd 
That  Charter  whicli  should  make  thee  morn  and 

night 
Be  thankful  for  thy  birthplace  :  —  Englishman! 
That  holy  Charter,  which  shouldst  thou  permit 
Force  to  destroy,  or  Fraud  to  undermine. 
Thy  children's  groans  will  persecute  thy  soul. 
For  they  must  bear  the  burden  of  thy  crime. 

Weslbury,  1798. 


XI. 

IN   A    FOREST. 

Str.\nger  !  whose  steps  have  reach'd  this  solitude. 

Know  that  this  lonely  spot  was  dear  to  one 

Devoted  with  no  unrequited  zeal 

To  Nature.     Here,  delighted,  he  lias  heard 

The  rustling  of  these  woods,  that  now  perchance 

Melodious  to  the  gale  of  summer  move; 

And  underneath  their  shade  on  yon  smooth  rock, 

VVitli  gray  and  yellow  lichens  overgrown. 

Often  reclined  ;  watching  tlie  silent  flow 

Of  this  perspicuous  rivulet,  that  steals 

.Along  its  verdant  course,  —  till  all  around 


Had  fill'd  his  senses  with  tranquillity, 

And  ever  soolhed  in  spirit  he  return'd 

A  happier,  better  man.     Stranger !  perchance. 

Therefore  the  stream  more  lovely  to  thine  eye 

Will  glide  along,  and  to  the  summer  gale       [then 

The  woods  wave  more  melodious.     Cleanse  thou 

The  weeds  and  mosses  from  this  letter'd  stone. 

Westbury,  1798. 


XII. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT   AT  TORDESILLAS 

Spaniard  !  if  thou  art  one  who  bows  the  knee 
Before  a  despot's  footstool,  hie  thee  hence  ! 
This  ground  is  holy  :  here  Padilla  died, 
Martyr  of  Freedom.     But  if  thou  dost  love 
Her  cause,  stand  then  as  at  an  altar  here. 
And  thank  tlie  Almighty  that  thine  honest  heart, 
Full  of  a  brother's  feelings  for  mankind, 
Revolts  against  oppression.     Not  unheard 
Nor  unavailing  shall  the  grateful  prayer 
Ascend;  for  honest  impulses  will  rise. 
Such  as  may  elevate  and  strengthen  thee 
For  virtuous  action.     Relics  silver-shrined. 
And  chaunted  mass,  would  wake  within  the  soul 
Thoughts  valueless  and  cold  compared  with  these 

BrisloL  179G. 


XIII. 

FOR  A   COLUMN  AT  TRUXILLO. 

PiZARRO  here  was  born  ;  a  greater  name 

The  list  of  Glory  boasts  not.     Toil  and  Pain, 

Famine  and  hostile  Elements,  and  Hosts 

Embattled,  fail'd  to  check  him  in  his  course. 

Not  to  be  wearied,  not  to  be  deterr'd. 

Not  to  be  overcome.     A  mighty  realm 

He  overran,  and  witli  relentless  arm 

Slew  or  enslaved  its  unnffending  sons. 

And  wealth, and  power,  and  fame,  were  his  rewards. 

There  is  another  world,  beyond  the  Grave, 

According  to  tlieir  deeds  where  men  are  judged. 

O  Reader!  if  thy  daily  bread  be  earn'd 

By  daily  labor,  —  yea,  however  low. 

However  painful  be  thy  lot  assign'd. 

Thank  thou,  with  deepest  gratitude,  tlie  God 

Who  made  thee,  that  thou  art  not  such  as  he 

Bi-istol,  1796. 


XIV. 

FOR  THE  CELL  OF  HONORIUS,  AT  THE 
CORK  CONVENT,  NEAR  CINTRA. 

Here,  cavern'd  like  a  beast,  Honorius  pass'd. 
In  self-affliction,  solitude,  and  prayer. 
Long  years  of  penance.     He  had  rooted  out 
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Alt  human  feelings  from  his  heart,  and  fled 
Witli  fear  and  loathing  from  all  human  joys. 
Not  thus  in  making  known  his  will  divine 
Hath  Christ  enjoin'd.     To  aid  the  fatherless, 
Comfort  the  sick,  and  be  the  poor  man's  friend, 
And  in  the  wounded  heart  pour  gospel-balm,  — 
These  are  the  injunctions  of  his  holy  law, 
■Which  whoso  keeps  shall  have  a  joy  on  earth. 
Calm,  constant,  still  increasing,  preluding 
The  eternal  bliss  of  Heaven.     Yet  mock  not  thou. 
Stranger,  the  Anchorite's  mistaken  zeal ! 
He  painfully  his  painful  duties  kept. 
Sincere,  though  erring.     Stranger,  do  thou  keep 
Thy  better  and  thine  easier  rule  as  well. 

Bi-islol,  1798. 


XV. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  TAUNTON. 

They  suffer  d  here  wiiom  Jeiferies  doom'd  to  death 
In  mockery  of  all  justice,  when  the  Judge 
Unjust,  subservient  to  a  cruel  King, 
Perform'd  his  work  of  blood.     They  suffer'd  here. 
The  victims  of  that  Judge,  and  of  that  King  ; 
In  mockery  of  all  justice  here  they  bled. 
Unheard.     But  not  unpitied,  nor  of  God 
Unseen,  the  innocent  suffered  ;  not  unheard 
The  innocent  blood  cried  vengeance  ;  for  at  length 
The  indignant  Nation  in  its  power  arose. 
Resistless.     Then  that  wicked  Judge  took  flight. 
Disguised  in  vain  :  — not  always  is  the  Lord 
Slow  to  revenge  !  A  miserable  man. 
He  fell  beneath  the  people's  rage,  and  still 
The-children  curse  his  memory.     From  the  throne 
The  obdurate  bigot  who  commission'd  iiim, 
Inliuman  James,  was  driven.     He  lived  to  drag 
Long  years  of  frustrate  hope,  lie  lived  to  load 
More  blood  upon  his  soul.     Let  tell  the  Boyne, 
Let  Londonderry  tell  his  guilt  and  shame  ; 
And  that  immortal  day  when  on  thy  shores, 
La  Hogue,  the  purple  ocean  dash'd  the  dead ' 

fVestlmiii,  17!)S. 


XVL 

FOR  A  TABLET  AT  PENSHURST. 

Are  days  of  old  familiar  to  thy  mind, 
O  Reader?     Hast  thou  let  the  midnight  hour 
Pass  unperceived,  whilst  thou  in  fancy  lived 
With  high-born  beauties  and  enamor'd  chiefs. 
Sharing  their  hopes,  and  with  a  breathless  joy 
Whose  expectation  touch'd  the  verge  of  pain, 
Following  tlieir  dangerous  fortunes  ?     If  sucli  lore 
Hath  ever  thrill'd  thy  bosom,  thou  wilt  tread, 
As  with  a  pilgrim's  reverential  thoughts. 
The  groves  of  Penshurst.     Sydney  here  was  born, 
Sydney,  than  whom  no  gentler,  braver  man 
His  own  deliglitful  genius  ever  feign'd. 
Illustrating  the  vales  of  Arcady 


With  courteous  courage  and  with  loyal  loves 
Upon  his  natal  day  an  acorn  here 
Was  planted :  it  grew  up  a  stately  oak, 
And  in  the  beauty  of  its  strength  it  stood 
And  flourish'd,  when  his  perishable  part 
Had  moulder'd,  dust  to  dust.     That  stately  oak 
Itself  hath  moulder'd  now,  but  Sydney's  fame 
Endureth  in  his  own  immortal  works. 

Westbury,  1799. 


XVIL 


EPITAPH. 


This  to  a  motlier's  sacred  memory 

Her  son  hath  hallow'd.     Absent  many  a  year 

Far  over  sea,  his  sweetest  dreams  were  still 

Of  that  dear  voice  which  soothed  his  infancy ; 

And  after  many  a  fight  against  the  Moor 

And  Malabar,  or  that  fierce  cavalry 

Which  he  had  seen  covering  the  boundless  plain, 

Even  to  the  utmost  limits  where  the  eye 

Could  pierce  tlie  far  horizon,  —  his  first  thought 

In  safety  was  of  her,  who,  when  slie  heard 

The  tale  of  that  day's  danger,  would  retire 

.\nd  pour  her  pious  gratitude  to  Heaven 

In  prayers  and  tears  of  joy.     The  lingering  hour 

Of  his  return,  long-look'd-for,  came  at  length. 

And  full  of  hope  he  reach'd  his  native  shore. 

Vain  hope  that  puts  its  trust  in  Imnian  life  ! 

For  ere  he  came,  the  number  of  her  days 

Was  full.     O  Reader,  what  a  world  were  this. 

How  unendurable  its  weight,  if  they 

Wlmm  Death  hath  sunder'd  did  not  meet  again ' 

Keswick.  ISIO. 


XVIII. 
EPITAPH. 


Here,  in  the  fruitful  vales  of  Somerset, 
Was  Emma  born,  and  here  the  Maiden  grew 
To  the  sweet  season  of  her  womanhood. 
Beloved  and  lovely,  like  a  plant  whose  leaf. 
And  bud,  and  blossom,  all  are  beautiful. 
In  pe.acefulness  her  virgin  years  were  past ; 
And  when  in  prosperous  wedlock  she  was  given. 
Amid  the  Cumbrian  mountains  far  away 
She  had  her  summer  Bower.     'Twas  like  a  dream 
Of  old  Romance  to  see  her  when  she  plied 
Her  little  skiff  on  Derwent's  glassy  lake ; 
Tlie  roseate  evening  resting  on  tlie  hills, 
The  lake  returning  back  the  hues  of  heaven. 
Mountains,  and  vales,  and  waters,  all  imbued 
With  beauty,  and  in  quietness  ;  and  she, 
Nymph-like,  amid  tliat  glorious  solitude 
A  heavenly  presence,  gliding  in  her  joy. 
But  soon  a  wasting  malady  began 
To  prey  upon  her,  frequent  in  attack. 
Yet  with  such  flattering  intervals  as  mock 
The  hopes  of  anxious  love,  and  most  of  all 
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The  sufferer,  self-deceived.     During  those  days 

Of  treaclierous  respite,  many  a  time  hatli  he, 

WIio  leaves  this  record  of  his  friend,  drawn  back 

Into  the  shadow  from  her  social  board, 

Because  too  surely  in  iier  cheek  he  saw 

The  insidious  bloom  of  death ;  and  then  her  smiles 

And  innocent  mirth  excited  deeper  grief 

Than  when  long-look'd-for  tidings  came  at  last, 

That,  all  her  sufferings  ended,  she  was  laid 

Amid  Madeira's  orange  groves  to  rest. 

O  gentle  Ennna  !  o'er  a  lovelier  form 

Than  thine  Earth  neverclosed;  nore'erdid Heaven 

Receive  a  purer  spirit  from  the  world 

Kes^cick,  1810 


XIX 

FOR   A   MONUMENT   AT    ROLISSA. 

Time  has  been  when  Rolissa  was  a  name 

Ignoble,  by  the  passing  traveller  heard, 

And  then  forthwith  forgotten  ;  now  in  war 

It  is  renown'd.     For  when  to  her  ally. 

In  bondage  by  perfidious  France  oppress'd, 

England  sent  succor,  first  within  this  realm 

The  fated  tlieatre  of  their  long  strife 

Confronted,  here  the  liostile  nations  met. 

Laborde  took  here  his  stand;  upon  yon  point 

Of  Mount  Saint  Anna  was  his  Eagle  fix'd  ; 

The  veteran  chief,  disposing  well  all  aid 

Of  height  and  glen,  possessed  the  mountain  straits, 

A  post  whose  strengtli  thus  mann'd  and  profited 

Seom'd  to  defy  the  enemy,  and  make 

The  vantage  of  assailing  numbers  vain. 

Here,  too,  before  the  sun  should  bend  his  course 

Adown  the  slope  of  heaven,  so  jiad  their  plans 

Been  timed,  he  iook'd  for  Loison's  army,  rich 

With  spoils  from  Evora  and  Beja  sack'd. 

That  hope  the  British  Kniglit,  areeding  well. 

With  prompt  attack  prevented ;  and  nor  strength 

Of  ground,  nor  leader's  skill,  nor  discipline 

Of  soldiers  practised  in  the  ways  of  war, 

Avail'd  that  day  against  tlie  British  arm. 

Resisting  long,  but  beaten  from  their  stand. 

The  French  fell  back  ;  tliey  join'd  their  greater  host 

To  suffer  fresh  defeat,  and  Portugal 

First  for  Sir  Arthur  wreathed  her  laurels  here. 


XX. 

FOR  A   MONUMENT   AT   VIMEIRO. 

This  is  Vimeiro;  yonder  stream,  which  flows 
Westward  through  hcatliery  highlands  to  the  sea, 
Is  call'd  Maceira,  till  of  late  a  name, 
Save  to  the  dwellers  of  this  peaceful  vale, 
Known  only  to  the  coasting  mariner ; 
Now  in  the  bloody  page  of  war  inscribed. 
When  to  the  aid  of  injured  Portugal 
Struggling  against  the  intolerable  yoke 
Of  treacherous  France,  England,  her  old  ally, 


Long  tried  and  always  faithful  found,  went  forth, 
The  embattled  hosts  in  equal  strength  array'd 
And  equal  discipline,  encountered  here. 
Junot,  the  mock  Abrantes,  led  the  French, 
And,  confident  of  skill  so  oft  approved, 
And  vaunting  many  a  victory,  advanced 
Against  an  untried  foe.     But  when  the  ranks 
Met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  man  to  man, 
And  bayonet  to  bayonet  opposed, 
The  flower  of  France,  cut  down  along  their  line, 
Fell  like  ripe  grass  before  the  mower's  scythe, 
For  the  strong  arm  and  rightful  cause  prevail'd. 
That  day  deliver'd  Lisbon  from  the  yoke, 
And  babes  were  taught  to  bless  Sir  Arthur's  name 


XXI 

AT    CORUNA 


When  from  these  shores  the  British  army  first 
Boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain, 
The  admiring  people  who  beheld  its  march 
Call'd  it  "the  Beautiful."     And  surely  well 
Its  proud  array,  its  perfect  discipline, 
Its  ample  furniture  of  war  complete, 
Its  powerful  horse,  its  men  of  British  mould, 
All  high  in  heart  and  hope,  all  of  themselves 
Assured,  and  in  their  leaders  confident. 
Deserved  tiie  title.     Few  short  weeks  elapsed 
Ere  hither  that  disastrous  host  returned, 
A  fourth  of  all  its  gallant  force  consumed 
In  hasty  and  precipitate  retreat. 
Stores,  treasure,  and  artillery,  in  the  wreck 
Left  to  the  fierce  pursuer,  horse  and  man 
Founder'd,  and  stiffening  on  the  mountain  snows 
But  when  the  exulting  enemy  approach'd, 
Boasting  that  he  would  drive  into  the  sea 
The  remnant  of  the  wretched  fugitives, 
Here,  ere  they  reach'd  their  ships,  they  turn'd  at  bay 
Then  was  the  proof  of  British  courage  seen  ; 
Against  a  foe  far  overnumbering  them, 
An  insolent  foe,  rejoicing  in  pursuit, 
Sure  of  the  fruit  of  victory,  whatsoe'er 
Might  be  the  fate  of  battle,  here  tliey  stood, 
And  their  safe  embarkation  —  all  they  souglit  — 
Won  manfully.     That  mournful  day  avenged 
Their   sufferings,    and    redeem'd   tlieir    country  s 
And  thus  Coruiia,  which  in  this  retreat        [name. 
j  Had  seen  the  else  indelible  reproach 
Of  England,  saw  the  stain  effaced  in  blood. 


XXH. 
EPITAPH. 


He  who  in  this  unconsecrated  ground 
Obtain'd  a  soldier's  grave,  hath  left  a  name 
Which  will  endure  in  history :  the  remains 
Of  Moore,  the  British  General,  rest  below. 
His  early  prowess  Corsica  beheld, 
When,  at  Mozello,  bleeding,  through  the  breach 
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He  passed  victorious;  tlie  Columbian  isles 
Tlieu  saw  him  tried;  upon  the  sandy  downs 
Of  1  luUand  was  liis  riper  worth  approved  ; 
And  leavino-  on  the  Egyptian  shores  liis  blood, 
He  gathered  there  fresli  palms.     High  in  repute 
A  gallant  army  last  he  led  to  Spain, 
In  arduous  times ;  for  moving  in  his  strength. 
With  all  his  mighty  means  of  war  complete, 
The  Tyrant  Bonaparte  bore  down  all 
Before  him;  and  the  British  Chief  beheld. 
Where'er  he  look'd,  rout,  treason,  and  dismay, 
All  sides  with  all  embarrassments  beset. 
And  danger  pressing  on.     Hither  he  came 
Before  the  far  outnumbering  hosts  of  France 
Retreating  to  her  ships,  and  close  pursued ; 
Nor  were  there  wanting  men  who  counsell'd  him 
To  offer  terms,  and  from  the  enemy 
Purchase  a  respite  to  embark  in  peace, 
At  price  of  such  abasement, — even  to  this. 
Brave  as  they  were,  by  hopelessness  subdued. 
That  shameful  counsel  Moore,  in  happy  hour 
Remembering  what  was  due  to  England's  name, 
Refused  :  he  fought,  he  conquer'd,  and  he  fell. 


XXIII. 


MEMORY  OF  PAUL  BURRARD, 

MORTALLY  WOCNDED    IN   THE   B.\TTLE    OF    CORUNA. 

Mtsteriods  are  the  ways  of  Providence  !  — 

Old   men,  who  have  growm  gray  in  camps,  and 

wish'd. 
And  pray'd,  and  sought  in  battle  to  lay  down 
The  burden  of  their  age,  have  seen  the  young 
Fall  round,  themselves  untouch'd;  and  balls  beside 
The  graceless  and  the  unblest  head  have  past, 
Harmless  as  hail,  to  reach  some  precious  life, 
For  whicli  clasp'd  hands,  and  supplicating  eyes. 
Duly  at  morn  and  eve  were  raised  to  Heaven ; 
And,  in  the  depth  and  loneness  of  the  soul, 
(Then  boding  all  too  truly,)  midnight  prayers 
Breathed  from  an  anxious  pillow  wet  with  tears. 
But  blessed,  even  amid  their  grief,  are  they 
Who,  in  the  hour  of  visitation,  bow 
Beneath  the  unerring  will,  and  look  toward 
Their  Heavenly  Father,  merciful  as  just  I 
They,  while  tliey  own  his  goodness,  feel  that  whom 
He  chastens,  them  he  loves.     The  cup  he  gives, 
Shall  they  not  drink  it .'  Therefore  doth  the  draught 
Resent  of  comfort  in  its  bitterness. 
And  carry  healing  witli  it.     What  but  this 
Could  have  sustain'd  the  mourners  who  were  left. 
With  life-long  yearnings,  to  remember  him 
Whose  early  death  this  monumental  verse 
Records?     For  never  more  auspicious  hopes 
Were  nipp'd  in  flower,  nor  finer  qualities 
From  goodliest  fabric  of  mortality- 
Divorced,  nor  virtues  worthier  to  adorn  [time 
The  world  transferred  to  heaven,  than  when,  ere 
Had  measured  him  the  space  of  nineteen  years, 
24 


Paul  Burrard  on  Coruria's  fatal  field 

Received  his  mortal  hurt.     Not  unprepared 

The  heroic  youth  was  found  ;  for  in  the  ways 

Of  piety  had  he  been  trained  ;  and  what 

Tile  dutiful  child  upon  his  mother's  knees 

Had  learnt,  the  soldier  faithfully  observed. 

In  chamber  or  in  tent,  the  Book  of  God 

Was  liis  beloved  manual ;  and  his  life 

Beseem'd  tlie  lessons  which  from  thence  he  drew 

For,  gallant  as  he  was,  and  blithe  of  heart, 

Expert  of  hand,  and  keen  of  eye,  and  prompt 

In  intellect,  religion  was  the  crown 

Of  all  his  noble  properties.     When  Paul 

Was  by,  the  scoffer,  self-abased,  restrain'd 

The  license  of  his  speech;  and  ribaldry 

Before  his  virtuous  presence  sate  rebuked. 

And  yet  so  frank  and  affable  a  form 

His  virtue  wore,  that  whercsoe'er  he  moved, 

A  sunshine  of  good-will  and  cheerfulness 

Enliven'd  all  around.     Oh!  marvel  not, 

If,  in  the  morning  of  his  fair  career. 

Which  promised  all  that  honor  could  bestow 

On  high  desert,  the  youth  was  sununon'd  hence . 

His  soul  required  no  further  discipline, 

Pure  as  it  was,  and  capable  of  Heaven. 

Upon  the  spot  from  whence  he  just  had  seen 

His  General  borne  away,  the  appointed  ball 

Reach'd  him.     But  not  on  that  Gallician  ground 

Was  it  his  fate,  like  many  a  British  heart. 

To  mingle  with  the  soil ;  the  sea  received 

His  mortal  relics,  —  to  a  watery  grave 

Consign'd  so  near  his  native  shore,  so  near 

His  father's  house,  that  they  who  loved  him  best, 

Unconscious  of  its  import,  heard  the  gun 

Which  fired  his  knell.  —  Alas  !  if  it  were  known, 

When,  in  the  strife  of  nations,  dreadful  Death 

Mows  down  with  indiscriminating  sweep 

His  thousands  ten  times  told,  —  if  it  were  known 

What  ties  are  sever'd  then,  what  ripening  hopes 

Blasted,  what  virtues  in  their  bloom  cut  off; 

How  far  the  desolating  scourge  extends ; 

How  wide  the  misery  spreads  ;  what  hearts  beneath 

Their  grief  are  broken,  or  survive  to  feel 

Always  the  irremediable  loss, — 

Oh  !  wlio  of  woman  born  could  bear  the  thought: 

Who  but  would  join  with  fervent  piety 

The  prayer  that  asketh  in  our  time  for  peace  .■■  — 

Nor  in  our  time  alone  !  —  Enable  us. 

Father  which  art  in  heaven !  but  to  receive 

And    keep  thy  word  :   thy  kingdom  then   should 

come, 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth ;  the  victory 
Accomplished  over  Sin  as  well  as  Death, 
And  the  great  scheme  of  Providence  fulfiU'd. 


XXIV. 

FOR  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DOURO. 

Crossing  in  unexampled  enterprise 

This  great  and  perilous  stream,  the  English  host 

Effected  here  their  landing,  on  the  day 

When  Soultfrom  Porto  with  his  troops  was  driven 
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No  sight  so  joyful  ever  had  been  seen  [sent 

From  Douro's  banks,  —  not  when  the  mountains 

Their  generous  produce  down,  or  homeward  fleets 

Entered  from  distant  seas  their  port  desired  ; 

Nor  e'er  were  shouts  of  such  glad  mariners 

So  gladly  heard,  as  then  the  cannon's  peal, 

And  short,  sharp  strokes  of  frequent  musketry, 

By  the  delivered  habitants  that  hour. 

For  they  who,  beaten  then  and  routed,  fled 

Before  victorious  England,  in  their  day 

Of  triumph,  had,  like  fiends  let  loose  from  hell, 

Fiil'd  you  devoted  city  with  all  forms 

Of  horror,  all  unutterable  crimes  ; 

And  vengeance  now  had  reach'dtlie  inhuman  race 

Accurs'd.     Oh,  what  a  scene  did  Night  behold 

Within  those  rescued  walls,  when  festal  fires, 

And  torches,  blazing  through  the  bloody  streets, 

Stream'd  their  broad  light    where  horse  and  man 

in  death 
Unheeded  lay  outstretch'd  !  Eyes  which  had  wept 
In  bitterness  so  long,  shed  tears  of  joy. 
And  from  the  broken  heart  thanksgiving,  mix'd 
With  anguish,  rose  to  Heaven.     Sir  Arthur  then 
Might  feel  how  precious  in  a  righteous  cause 
Is  victory,  how  divine  the  soldier's  meed 
When  grateful  nations  bless  the  avenging  sword ! 


XXV. 
TALAVERA. 

FOR   THE    FIELD    OF    BATTLE. 

YoN  wide-extended  town,  whose  roofs,  and  towers, 

And  poplar  avenues  are  seen  far  off, 

In  goodly  prospect  over  scatt<?r'd  woods 

Of  dusky  ilex,  boasts  among  its  sons 

Of  Mariana's  name,  —  he  who  hath  made 

The  splendid  story  of  his  country's  wars 

Through  all  the  European  kingdoms  known. 

Yet  in  his  ample  annals  thou  canst  find 

No  braver  battle  chronicled,  tlian  here 

Was  waged,  when  Joseph,  of  the  stolen  crown. 

Against  the  hosts  of  England  and  of  Spain 

His  veteran  armies  brought.     By  veteran  chiefs 

Captain'd,  a  formidable  force  they  came, 

Full  fifty  thousand.     Victor  led  them  on, 

A  man  grown  gray  in  arms,  nor  e'er  in  aught 

Dishonored,  till  by  this  opprobrious  cause. 

He,  over  rude  Alverche's  summer  stream 

Winning  his  way,  made  first  upon  the  right 

His  hot  attack,  where  Spain's  raw  levies,  ranged 

In   double  line,  had  taken  their  strong  stand 

In  yonder  broken  ground,  by  olive  groves 

Cover'd  and  flank'd  by  Tagus.     Soon  from  thence, 

As  one  whose  practised  eye  could  apprehend 

All  vantages  in  war,  his  troops  he  drew  ; 

And  on  this  hill,  the  battle's  vital  point, 

Bore  with  collected  power,  outnumbering 

The  British  ranks  twice  told.     Such  fearful  odds 

Were  balanced  by  Sir  Arthur's  master  mind 

And  by  the  British  heart.     Twice  during  night 

riie  fatal  spot  thev  storm'd,  and  twice  fell  back. 


Before  tiie  bayonet  driven.     Again  at  morn 

They  made  their  fiery  onset,  and  again 

Repell'd,  again  at  noon  renew'd  tiie  strife. 

Yet  was  their  desperate  perseverance  vain, 

Where  skill  by  equal  skill  was  countervail'd, 

And  numbers  by  superior  courage  foil'd  ; 

And  when  the  second  night  drew  over  them 

Its  sheltering  cope,  in  darkness  they  retired, 

At  all  points  beaten.     Long  in  the  red  page 

Of  war  shall  Talavera's  famous  name 

Stand  forth  conspicuous.  While  thatname  endures 

Bear  in  thy  soul,  O  Spain,  the  memory 

Of  all  thou  suffered'st  from  perfidious  France, 

Of  all  that  England  in  thy  cause  achieved 


XXVI. 

FOR  THE  DESERTO  DE  BUSACO. 

Reader,  thou  standest  upon  holy  ground, 
Which  Penitence  hath  chosen  for  itself, 
And  war,  disturbing  the  deep  solitude, 
Hath  left  it  doubly  sacred.     On  these  heights 
The  host  of  Portugal  and  England  stood, 
Arra^'ed  against  Massena,  when  the  chief, 
Proud  of  Rodrigoo  and  Almeida  won, 
Press'd  forward,  thinking  tlie  devoted  realm 
Full  sure  should  fall  a  prey.     He  in  his  pride 
Scorn'd  the  poor  numbers  of  the  English  foe, 
And  thought  tlie  children  of  the  land  would  fly 
From  his  advance,  like  sheep  before  the  wolf, 
Scattering,  and  lost  in  terror.     Ill  he  knew 
The  Lusitanian  spirit !     Ill  he  knew 
The  arm,  the  heart  of  England  !     Ill  he  knew 
Her  Wellington  !     He  learnt  to  know  them  here, 
That  spirit  and  that  arm,  that  heart,  that  mind. 
Here  on  Busaco  gloriously  display'd. 
When  hence  repulsed  the  beaten  boaster  wound 
Belov/  his  course  circuitous,  and  left 
His  thousands  for  the  beasts  and  ravenous  fowl. 
The  Carmelite  who  in  liis  cell  recluse 
Was  wont  to  sit,  and  from  a  skull  receive 
Death's  silent  lesson,  wheresoe'er  he  walk, 
Henceforth  may  find  his  teachers.     He  shall  find 
The  Frenchmen's  bones  in  glen  and  grove,  on  rock 
And  height,  where'er  the  wolves  and  carrion  birds 
Have  strewn  them,  wash'd  in  torrents,  bare  and 

bleach'd 
By  sun  and  rain,  and  by  the  winds  of  heaven. 


XXVII. 


FOR   TIIE   LINES   OF  TORRES    VEDRAS. 

Thkough  all  Iberia,  from  the  Atlantic  shores 

To  far  Pyrene,  Wellington  hath  left 

His  trophies  ;  but  no  monument  records 

To  after-time  a  more  enduring  praise, 

Than  this  which  marks  his  triumph  here  attain'd 

By  intellect,  and  patience  to  the  end 

Holdino-  through  good  and  ill  its  course  assign'd 
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The  stamp  and  seal  of  greatness.     Here  tlie  chief 
Perceived  in  foresight  Lisbon's  sure  defence, 
A  vantage  ground  for  all  reverse  prepared, 
Wiiere  Portugal  and  England  might  defy 
All  strength  of  hostile  numbers.     Not  for  this 
Of  hostile  enterprise  did  he  abate, 
Or  gallant  purpose  :  witness  the  proud  day 
Which  saw  Soult's  murderous  host   from    Porto 

driven ; 
Bear  witness,  Talavera,  made  by  him 
Famous  forever  ;  and  tliat  later  fight 
When  from  Busaco's  solitude  the  birds, 
Then  first  aifrighted  in  their  sanctuary. 
Fled  from  the  thunders  and  the  fires  of  war. 
But  when  Spain's  feeble  counsels,  in  delay 
As  erring,  as  in  action  premature, 
Had  left  him  in  the  field  without  support. 
And  Bonaparte  having  trampled  down 
The  strength  and  pride  of  Austria,  this  way  turn'd 
His  single  thought  and  undivided  power. 
Retreating  hitlier  the  great  General  came  ; 
And  proud  Massena,  when  the  boastful  chief 
Of  plundered  Lisbon  dreamt,  here  found  liimself 
Stopp'd  suddenly  in  his  presumptuous  course. 
From  Ericeyra  on  the  western  sea. 
By  Mafra's  princely  convent,  and  the  heights 
Of  Montichique,  and  Bucellas  famed 
For  generous  vines,  the  formidable  works 
Extending,  rested  on  the  guarded  shores 
Of  Tagus,  that  rich  river  who  received 
Into  his  ample  and  rejoicing  port 
The  harvests  and  the  wealth  of  distant  lands, 
Secure,  insulting  with  the  glad  display 
The  rol)ber's  greedy  sight.     Five  months  the  foe 
Bel-.eld  these  lines,  made  inexpugnable 
By  perfect  skill,  and  patriotic  feelings  here 
With  discipline  conjoin'd,  courageous  hands. 
True  spirits,  and  one  comprehensive  mind 
.\11  overseeing  and  pervading  all. 
Five  months,  tormenting  still  his  heart  with  hope, 
He  saw  his  projects  frustrated  ;  the  power 
Of  the  blaspheming  tyrant  wliom  he  served 
Fail  in  the  proof;  his  thousands  disappear. 
In  silent  and  inglorious  war  consumed  ; 
Till  hence  retreating,  madden'd  with  despite, 
Here  did  the  self-styled  Son  of  Victory  leave. 
Never  to  be  redeem'd,  that  vaunted  name 


XXVHL 

AT  SANTAREM. 

Foar.  montiis  Massena  had  his  quarters  here. 
When  by  those  lines  dcterr'd  where  Wellington 
Defied  the  power  of  France,  but  loath  to  leave 
Ricli  Lisbon  yet  unsack'd,  he  kept  his  ground, 
Till  from  impending  famine,  and  the  force 
Array'd  in  front,  and  tliat  consuming  war 
Which  still  the  faithful  nation,  day  and  night. 
And  at  all  hours,  was  waging  on  his  rear, 
lit.'  saw  no  safety,  save  in  swift  retreat. 
Tlien  of  his  purpose  frustrated,  this  child 
Of  Hell — so  fitlier  than  of  Victory  call'd  — 


Gave  his  own  devilish  nature  scope,  and  let 
His  devilish  army  loose.     The  mournful  rolls 
That  chronicle  the  guilt  of  human-kind. 
Tell  not  of  aught  more  hideous  tlian  the  deeds 
With  which  this  monster  and  his  kindred  troops 
Track'd  their  inhuman  way  —  all  cruelties, 
All  forms  of  horror,  all  deliberate  crimes. 
Which  tongue  abhors  to  utter,  ear  to  hear. 
Let  this  memorial  bear  Massena's  name 
For  everlasting  infamy  inscribed. 


XXIX 

AT  FUENTES   D'ONORO. 

The  fountains  of  Onoro,  which  give  name 

To  this  poor  hamlet,  were  distain'd  with  blood, 

What  time  Massena,  driven  from  Portugal 

By  national  virtue  in  endurance  proved. 

And  England's  faithful  aid,  against  the  land 

Not  long  delivered,  desperately  made 

His  last  fierce  effort  here.     That  day,  bestreak'd 

With  slaughter  Coa  and  Agueda  ran. 

So  deeply  had  the  open  veins  of  war 

Purpled  tlicir  mountain  feeders.    Strong  in  means, 

With  rest,  and  stores,  and  numbers  reenforced, 

Came  the  ferocious  enemy,  and  ween'd 

Beneath  their  formidable  cavalry 

To  trample  down  resistance.     But  there  fought 

Against  them  here,  with  Britons  side  by  side. 

The  children  of  regenerate  Portugal, 

And  their  own  crimes,  and  all-beholding  Heaven. 

Beaten,  and  hopeless  thenceforth  of  success, 

The  inhuman  Marshal,  never  to  be  named 

By  Lusitanian  lips  without  a  curse 

Of  clinging  infamy,  withdrew  and  left 

These  Fountains  famous  for  his  overthrow. 


XXX. 


AT  BARROSA. 


Ttiounn  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  have  seen 

Tlic  British  valor  proved  triumphantly 

Upon  the  French,  in  many  a  field  far-famed, 

Yet  may  the  noble  Island  in  her  rolls 

Of  glory  write  Barrosa's  name.     For  there, 

Not  by  the  issue  of  deliberate  plans 

Consulted  well,  wns  the  fierce  conflict  won. 

Nor  by  the  leader's  eye  intuitive, 

Nor  force  of  either  arm  of  war,  nor  art 

Of  skill'd  artillerist,  nor  the  discipline 

Of  troops  to  absolute  obedience  train'd  ; 

But  by  the  spring  and  impulse  of  the  heart. 

Brought  fairly  to  the  trial,  when  all  else 

Seem'd,  like  a  wrestler's  garment,  thrown  aside  ; 

By  individual  courage  and  the  sense 

Of  honor,  their  old  country's,  and  their  own. 

There  to  be  forfeited,  or  there  upheld  ;  — 

Tliis  v.'arm'd  the  soldier's  soul,  and  gave  his  hand 

The  strength  that  carries  with  it  victory. 
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More  to  enhance  their  praise,  the  day  was  fought 
Against  all  circumstance  ;  a  painful  march, 
Through  twenty  hours  of  night  and  day  prolong'd, 
Forespent  the  British  troops;  and  hope  delay 'd 
Had  left,  their  spirits  pall'd.     But  when  the  word 
Was   given   to    turn,   and   charge,    and    win    the 

heights, 
The  welcome  order  came  to  them,  like  rain 
Upon  a  traveller  in  the  thirsty  sands. 
Rejoicing,  up  the  ascent,  and  in  the  front 
Of  danger,  they  with  steady  step  advanced, 
And  with  the  insupportable  bayonet 
Drove  down  the  foe.     The  vanquished  Victor  saw 
And  thought  of  Talavera,  and  deplored 
His  eagle  lost.     But  England  saw,  well-pleased. 
Her  old  ascendency  that  day  sustained  ; 
And  Scotland,  shouting  over  all  her  hills. 
Among  her  worthies  rank'd  another  Graham. 


XXXI. 
FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  ALBUHERA. 

Seven    thousand    men    lay    bleeding    on    tliese 

heights. 
When  Beresford  in  strenuous  conflict  strove 
Against  a  foe  whom  all  the  accidents 
Of  battle  favored,  and  who  knew  full  well 
To  seize  all  oifers  that  occasion  gave. 
Wounded    or   dead,   seven   thousand   here   were 

stretch'd. 
And  on  the  plain  around  a  myriad  more, 
Spaniard,  and  Briton,  and  true  Portuguese, 
Alike  approved  that  day  ;  and  in  the  cause 
Of  France,  with  her  flagitious  sons  compelled, 
Pole  and  Italian,  German,  Hollander, 
Men  of  all  climes  and  countries,  hither  brought, 
Oointr  and  suffering  for  the  work  of  war. 

O  to       , 

This  point,  by  her  superior  cavalry, 

France  from  tlie  Spaniard  won,  the  elements 

Aiding  her  powerful  eiforts;   here  awhile 

Slie  seemed  to  rule  the  conflict ;  and  from  hence 

The  British  and  tlie  Lusitanian  arm 

Dislodged  with  irresistible  assault 

The  enemy,  even  when  he  deem'd  the  day 

Was  written  for  his  own.     But  not  for  Soult, 

But  not  for  France  was  that  d.ay  in  the  rolls 

Of  war  to  be  inscribed  by  Victory's  hand, 

Not  for  the  inhuman  chief,  and  cause  unjust; 

She  wrote  for  after-times,  in  blood,  tlie  names 

<^*"  Spain  and  England,  Blake  and  Beresford. 


XXXII. 


TO   THE  MEMORY  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
MYERS. 

Spaniard  or  Portuguese  !   tread  reverently 
Upon  a  soldier's  grave ;  no  common  heart 
Lies  mingled  with  the  clod  beneath  thy  feet. 
To  honors  and  to  ample  wealth  was  Myers 


In  England  born  ;  but  leaving  friends  beloved, 

And  all  allurements  of  that  happy  land. 

His  ardent  spirit  to  the  tield  of  war 

Impell'd  him.     Fair  was  his  career.     He  faced 

The  perils  of  that  memorable  day, 

When  through  the  iron  shower  and  fiery  storm 

Of  death,  the  dauntless  host  of  Britain  made 

Their  landing  at  Aboukir ;  then  not  less 

Illustrated,  than  wlien  great  Nelson's  hand, 

As  if  insulted  Heaven,  witn  its  own  wrath. 

Had  arm'd  him,  smote  the  miscreant  Frenchmen's 

fleet. 
And  with  its  wreck  wide-floating  many  a  league, 
Strew'd  the  rejoicing  shores.     What  then  his  youth 
Held  forth  of  promise,  amply  was  confirmed 
When  Wellesley,  upon  Talavera's  plain. 
On  the  mock  monarch  won  his  coronet : 
There,  when  tiie  trophies  of  the  field  were  reap'd, 
Was  he  for  gallant  bearing  eminent 
When  all  did  bravely.     But  his  valor's  orb 
Shone  brightest  at  its  setting.     On  the  field 
Of  Albuhera  he  the  fusileers 
Led  to  regain  the  heights,  and  promised  them 
A  glorious  day ;  a  glorious  day  was  given  ; 
The  heights  were  gained,  the  victory  was  achieved. 
And    Myers   received   from   death   his   deathless 

crown. 
Here  to  Valverde  was  he  borne,  and  here 
His  faithful  men,  amid  this  olive  grove. 
The  olive  emblem  here  of  endless  peace. 
Laid  him  to  rest.     Spaniard  or  Portuguese, 
In  your  good  cause  the  British  soldier  fell ; 
Tread  reverently  upon  his  honor'd  grave. 


XXXIII. 


EPITAPH. 


Steep  is  the  soldier's  path ;  nor  are  the  heights 

Of  glory  to  be  won  without  long  toil 

And  arduous  eft'orts  of  enduring  hope, 

Save  when  Death  takes  the  aspirant  by  the  hand. 

And,  cutting  short  the  work  of  years,  at  once 

Lifts  him  to  that  conspicuous  eminence. 

Such  fate  was  mine.  —  The  standard  of  the  Buffs 

I  bore  at  Albuhera,  on  that  day 

When,  covered  by  a  shower,  and  fatally 

For  friends  misdeem'd,  the  Polish  lancers  fell 

Upon  our  rear.     Surrounding  me,  they  claimed 

My  precious  charge.  —  "Not   but  with   life!"   I 

cried, 
And  life  was  given  for  immortality. 
The  flag  which  to  my  heart  I  held,  when  wet 
With  that  heart's  blood,  was  soon  victoriously 
Regain'd  on  that  great  day.     In  former  times, 
Marlborough  beheld  it  borne  at  Ramilies ; 
For  Brunswick  and  for  liberty  it  waved 
Triumph,ant  at  CuUoden  ;  and  hath  seen 
The  lilies  on  the  Caribbean  shores 
Abased  before  it.     Then,  too,  in  the  front 
Of  battle  did  it  flap  c.xultingly. 
When  Douro,  with  its  wide  stream  interposed, 
Saved  not  the  French  invaders  from  attack. 
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Discomfiture,  and  ignominious  rout. 
My  name  is  Thomas:  undisgraced  have  I 
Transmitted  it.     He  who  in  days  to  come 
May  bear  the  honor'd  banner  to  the  field, 
Will  think  of  Albuhera,  and  of  me. 


XXXIV. 


FOR  THE  WALLS  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

Here  Craufurd  fell,  victorious,  in  the  breach, 

Leading  his  countrymen  in  that  assault 

Which  won  from  haughty  France  these  rescued 

walls ; 
And  here  entomb'd,  far  from  his  native  land 
And  kindred  dust,  his  honor'd  relics  rest. 
Well  was  he  versed  in  war,  in  the  Orient  train'd 
Beneath  Cornwallis  ;  then,  for  many  a  year. 
Following  through  arduous  and  ill-fated  fields 
The  Austrian  banners ;  on  the  sea-like  shores 
Of  Plata  next,  still  by  malignant  stars 
Pursued ;  and  in  that  miserable  retreat. 
For  which  Corufia  witness'd  on  her  hills 
The  pledge  of  vengeance  given.     At  length  he 

saw. 
Long  woo'd  and  well-deserved,  the  brighter  face 
Of  Fortune,  upon  Coa's  banks  vouchsafed, 
Before  Almeida,  when  Massena  found 
The  fourfold  vantage  of  his  numbers  foil'd. 
Before  the  Briton,  and  the  Portugal, 
There  vindicating  first  his  old  renown. 
And  Craufurd's  mind  that  day  presiding  there. 
Again  was  her  auspicious  countenance 
Upon  Busaco's  holy  heights  reveal'd ; 
And  when  by  Torres  Vedras,  Wellington, 
Wisely  secure,  defied  the  boastful  French, 
With  all  their  power;  and  when  Onoro's  springs 
Beheld  that  execrable  enemy 
Again  chastised  beneath  the  avenging  arm. 
Too  early  here  his  honorable  course 
He  closed,  and  won  his  noble  sepulchre. 
Where  should  the  soldier  rest  so  worthily 
As  where  he  fell .'     Be  thou  his  monument, 
O  City  of  Fiodrigo,  yea,  be  thou. 
To  latest  time,  his  trophy  and  his  tomb ! 
Sultans,  or  Pharaohs  of  the  elder  world. 
Lie  not  in  Mosque  or  Pyramid  enshrined 
Thus  gloriously,  nor  in  so  proud  a  grave 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL 
MACKINNON. 

Son  of  an  old  and  honorable  house, 
Henry  Mackinnon  from  the  Hebi  ides 


Drew  his  descent,  but  upon  English  ground 
An  English  mother  bore  him.     Dauphiny 
Beheld  the  blossom  of  his  opening  years ; 
For  hoping  in  that  genial  clime  to  save 
A  child  of  feebler  frame,  his  parents  there 
Awhile  their  sojourn  fix'd  :  and  thus  it  chanced 
That  in  that  generous  season,  when  the  heart 
Yet  from  the  world  is  pure  and  undefiled. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  his  friend. 
The  adventurous  Corsican,  like  Henry,  then 
Young,  and  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  France, 
Their  frequent  and  their  favor'd  guest  became, 
Finding  a  cheerful  welcome  at  all  hours. 
Kindness,  esteem,  and  in  the  English  youth 
Quick  sympathy  of  apprehensive  mind 
And  lofty  thought  heroic.     On  the  way 
Of  life  they  parted,  not  to  meet  again. 
Each  follow'd  war,  but,  oh  !  how  differently 
Did  the  two  spirits,  which  till  now  had  grown 
Like  two  fair  plants,  it  seem'd,  of  kindred  seed. 
Develop  in  tiiat  awful  element ! 
For  never  had  benignant  nature  shower'd 
More  bounteously  than  on  Mackinnon's  hea.d 
Her  choicest  gifts.     Form,  features,  intellect. 
Were  such  as  might  at  once  command  and  win 
All  hearts.     In  all  relationships  approved. 
Son,  brother,  husband,  father,  friend,  his  life 
Was  beautiful ;  and  when  in  tented  fields. 
Such  as  the  soldier  should  be,  in  the  sight 
Of  God  and  man,  was  he.     Poor  praise  it  were 
To  speak  his  wortli  evinced  upon  the  banks 
Of  Douro,  Talavera's  trophied  plain, 
Busaco's  sunmiit,  and  what  other  days. 
Many  and  glorious  all,  illustrated 
His  bright  career.     Worthier  of  him  to  Sciy 
That  in  the  midst  of  camps  his  manly  breast 
Retain'd  its  youthful  virtue ;  that  he  walk'd 
Through  blood  and  evil  uncontaminate. 
And  that  the  stern  necessity  of  war 
But  nurtured  with  its  painful  discipline 
Thoughtful  compassion  in  that  gentle  soul. 
And  feelings  such  as  man  should  cherish  still 
For  all  of  woman  born.     He  met  his  death 
When  at  Rodrigo  on  the  breach  he  stood 
Triumphant;  to  a  soldier's  wish  it  came 
Instant,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
Motliers  and  maids  of  Portugal,  oh  bring 
Your   garlands   iiere,    and   strew   his  grave  with 

flowers ; 
And  lead  the  children  to  his  monument. 
Gray-headed  sires,  for  it  is  holy  ground  ! 
For  tenderness  and  valor  in  his  heart. 
As  in  your  own  Nunalures,  had  made 
Their  habitation ;  for  a  dearer  life 
Never  in  battle  hath  been  offered  up. 
Since  in  like  cause,  and  in  unhappy  day. 
By  Zutphen's  walls  the  peerless  Sydney  fell. 
'Tis  said  that  Bonaparte,  when  he  heard 
How  thus  among  the  multitude,  whose  blood 
Cries  out  to  Heaven  upon  his  guilty  head. 
His  early  friend  had  fallen,  was  touch'd  with  grief. 
If  aught  it  may  avail  him,  be  that  thought. 
That  brief  recurrence  of  humanity 
In  his  hard  heart,  remember'd  in  his  hour 
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FOR  THE  AFFAIR   AT    ARROYO    MOLI- 
NOS. 

He  who  may  chronicle  Spain's  arduous  strife 

Against  the  Intruder,  hatli  to  speak  of  fields 

I'rofuselier  fed  with  blood,  and  victories 

Borne  wider  on  the  wings  of  glad  report ; 

Vet  shall  this  town,  which  from  the  rnill-stream  takes 

Its  humble  name,  be  storied  as  the  spot 

Where  the  vain  Frenchman,  insolent  too  long 

Of  power  and  of  success,  first  saw  the  strength 

Of  England  in  prompt  enterprise  essayed, 

And  felt  his  fortunes  ebb,  from  that  day  forth 

Swept  back  upon  the  refluent  tide  of  war. 

Girard  lay  here,  who  late  from  Caceres, 

Far  as  his  active  cavalry  could  scour, 

Had  pillaged  and  oppress'd  the  country  round ; 

Tlie  Spaniard  and  the  Portuguese  he  scorn'd, 

And  deem'd  the  British  soldiers  all  too  slow 

To  seize  occasion,  unalert  in  war. 

And  therefore  brave  in  vain.     In  such  belief 

Secure  at  night  he  laid  him  down  to  sleep, 

Nor  dreamt  that  these  disparaged  enemies 

Witli  drum  and  trumpet  should  in  martial  charge 

Sound  his  reveille.     All  day  their  march  severe 

They  held  through  wind  and  drenching  rain ;  all 

The  autumnal  tempest  unabating  raged,        [night 

While  in  tlieir  comfortless  and  open  camp 

They  cheer'd  themselves  with  patient  hope :  the 

storm 
Was  their  ally,  and  moving  in  the  mist, 
W^hen  morning  open'd,  on  the  astonish'd  foe 
Tliey   burst.     Soon   routed  horse   and  foot,   the 

French, 
O.n  all  sides  scattering,  fled,  on  every  side 
Beset,  and  every  where  pursued,  with  loss 
Of  half  their  numbers  captured,  tiieir  whole  stores. 
And  all  their  gathered  plunder.     'Twas  a  day 
Of  surest  omen,  such  as  fiU'd  with  joy 
True  English  hearts.     No  happier  peals  have  e'er 
Been  roll  d  abroad  from  town  and  village  tower 
Than  gladden'd  then  with  their  exultant  sound 
Salopian  vales ;  and  flowing  cups  were  brimm'd 
All  round  the  Wrekin  to  Sir  Rowland's  name 
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WRITTEN  IN  AN  UNPUBLISHED  VOL- 
UME OF  LETTERS  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS PAPERS,  BY  BARRE  CHARLES 
ROBERTS. 

Not  often  hath  the  cold,  insensate  earth 
Closed  over  such  fair  hopes,  as  when  the  grave 
Received  young  Barry's  perishable  part ; 
Nor  death  destroyed  so  sweet  a  dream  of  life. 
Nature,  who  sometimes  lavisheth  her  gifts 
With  fatal  bounty,  had  conferred  on  him 
Even  such  endowments  as  parental  love 


Might  in  its  wisest  prayer  have  ask'd  of  Heaven , 

An  intellect  that,  choosing  for  itself 

The  better  part,  went  forth  into  the  fields 

Of  knowledge,  and  with  never-sated  thirst 

Drank  of  the  living  springs;  a  judgment  calm 

And  clear  ;  a  heart  affectionate ;  a  soul 

Within  whose  quiet  sphere  no  vanities 

Or  low  desires  had  place.     Nor  were  the  seeds 

Of  excellence  thus  largely  given,  and  left 

To  struggle  with  impediment  of  clime 

Austere,  or  niggard  soil ;  all  circumstance 

Of  happy  fortune  was  to  him  vouchsafed ; 

His  way  of  life  was  as  through  garden-walks 

Wherein  no  thorns  are  seen,  save  such  as  grow, 

Types  of  our  human  state,  with  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  all  things  favored  thus  auspiciously, 

But  in  his  father  most.     An  intercourse 

So  beautiful  no  former  record  shows 

In  such  relationship  displayed,  where  through 

Familiar  friendship's  perfect  confidence, 

The  father's  ever-watchful  tenderness 

Meets  ever  in  the  son's  entire  respect 

Its  due  return  devout,  and  playful  love 

Mingles  with  every  thing,  and  sheds  o'er  all 

A  sunshine  of  its  own.     Should  we  then  say 

The  parents  purchased  at  too  dear  a  cost 

This  deep  delight,  the  deepest,  purest  joy        [saw 

Which  Heaven  hath  here  assign'd  us,  when  they 

Their  child  of  hope,  just  in  the  May  of  life. 

Beneath  a  slow  and  cankering  malady, 

With  irremediable  decay  consumed, 

Sink  to  the  untimely  grave .'     Oh,  think  not  thus ! 

Nor  deem  that  such  long  anguish,  and  the  grief 

Which  in  the  inmost  soul  doth  strike  its  roots 

There  to  abide  through  time,  can  overweigh 

The  blessings  whicli  have  been,  and  yet  shall  be  ' 

Think  not  that  He  in  whom  we  live,  doth  mock 

Our  dearest  aspirations  !     Think  not  love, 

Genius,  and  virtue  should  inhere  alone 

In  mere  mortality,  and  Earth  put  out 

The  sparks  which  are  of  Heaven  !    We  are  not  left 

In  darkness,  nor  devoid  of  hope.     The  Light 

Of  Faith  hath  risen  to  us :  the  vanquish'd  Grave 

To  us  the  great  consolatory  truth 

Proclaim'd  that  He  who  wounds  will  heal;  and 

Death 
Opening  the  gates  of  Immortality, 
The  spirits  whom  it  hath  dissevered  here, 
In  everlasting  union  reunite. 

Keswick,  1814. 
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Time  and  the  world,  whose  magnitude  and  weight 
Bear  on  us  in  this  Now,  and  hold  us  here 
To  earth  enthrall'd,  —  what  are  they  in  the  Past? 
And  in  the  prospect  of  the  immortal  Soul 
How  poor  a  speck  !  Not  here  her  resting-place. 
Her  portion  is  not  here  ;  and  happiest  they 
I  Who,  gathering  early  all  that  Earth  can  give, 
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Shake  off  its  mortal  coil,  and  speed  for  Heaven. 
Such  fate  had  he  whose  relics  moulder  here. 
Few  were  his  years,  but  yet  enough  to  teach 
Love,  duty,  generous  feelings,  high  desires, 
Faith,  hope,  devotion :  and  what  more  could  length 
Of  days  have  brought  him .'     What,  but  vanity, 
Joys  frailer  even  than  health  or  human  lifej 
Temptation,  sin  and  sorrow,  both  too  sure. 
Evils  that  wound,  and  cares  that  fret  the  heart. 
Repine  not,  therefore,  ye  who  love  the  dead. 


XXXIX. 
EPITAPH. 

Some  there  will  be  to  whom,  as  here  they  read, 
While  yet  these  lines  are  from  the  chisel  sharp, 
The  name  of  Clement  Francis,  will  recall 
His  countenance  benign;  and  some  who  knew 
What    stores   of   knowledge   and    what   humble 

thoughts, 
What  wise  desires,  what  cheerful  piety, 
In  happy  union  form'd  the  character 
Which  faitlifully  impress'd  his  aspect  meek. 
And  others  too  there  are,  who  in  their  hearts 
Will  bear  the  memory  of  his  worth  enshrined. 
For  tender  and  for  reverential  thoughts. 
When  grief  hath  had  its  course,  a  life-long  theme. 
A  little  while,  and  these,  who  to  the  truth 
Of  this  poor  tributary  strain  could  bear 
Tiieir  witness,  will  themselves  have  past  away, 
And  this  cold  marble  monument  present 
Words  which  can  then  within  no  living  mind 
Create  the  ideal  form  they  once  evoked ; 
This,  then,  the  sole  memorial  of  the  dead. 
So  be  it.     Only  that  which  was  of  earth 
Hath  perish'd ;  only  that  which  was  infirm, 
Mortal,  corruptible,  and  brought  with  it 
The  seed  connate  of  death.     A  place  in  Time 
Is  given  us,  only  that  we  may  prepare 
Our  portion  for  Eternity  :  the  Soul 
Possesseth  there  what  treasures  for  itself, 
Wise  to  salvation,  it  laid  up  in  Heaven. 
O  Man,  take  thou  this  lesson  from  the  Grave ! 
There  too  all  true  affections  shall  revive. 
To  fade  no  more  ;  all  losses  be  restored. 
All  griefs  be  heal'd,  all  holy  hopes  fulfill'd. 


INSCRIPTIONS    FOR    THE    CALEDO- 
NIAN   CANAL. 


XL. 
1.    AT  CLACHNACHARRY. 

Athwart  the  island  here,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Between  these  mountain  barriers,  the  Great  Glen 
Of  Scotland  offers  to  the  traveller, 


Through  wilds  impervious  else,  an  easy  path, 

Along  the  shore  of  rivers  and  of  lakes. 

In  line  continuous,  whence  the  waters  flow 

Dividing  east  and  west.     Thus  had  tlicy  held 

For  untold  centuries  their  perpetual  course 

Unprofited,  till  in  the  Georgian  age 

This  mighty  work  was  plann'd,  which  should  unite 

The  lakes,  control  the  innavigable  streams. 

And  through  the  bowels  of  the  land  deduce 

A  way,  where  vessels  which  must  else  have  braved 

The  formidable  Cape,  and  have  essayed 

The  perils  of  the  Hyperborean  Sea, 

Might  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Atlantic  deep 

Pass  and  repass  at  will.     So  when  the  storm 

Careers  abroad,  may  they  securely  here. 

Through  birchen  groves,  green  fields,  and  pastoral 

hills. 
Pursue  their  voyage  home.     Humanity 
May  boast  tliis  proud  expenditure,  begun 
By  Britain  in  a  time  of  arduous  war; 
Through  all  the  efforts  and  emergencies 
Of  that  long  strife  continued,  and  achieved 
Afler  her  triumph,  even  at  the  time 
When  national  burdens  bearing  on  the  state 
Were  felt  with  heaviest  pressure.     Such  expense 
Is  best  economy.     In  growing  wealth. 
Comfort,  and  spreading  industry,  behold 
The  fruits  immediate  !     And,  in  days  to  come, 
Fitly  shall  this  great  British  work  be  named 
With  whatsoe'er  of  most  magnificence 
For  public  use,  Rome  in  her  plenitude 
Of  power  eflected,  or  all-glorious  Greece, 
Or  Egypt,  mother-land  of  all  the  arts. 


XLI. 

a.    AT  FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

Thou  who  hast  reach'd  this  level  where  the  glede, 
Wheeling  between  the  mountains  in  mild  air. 
Eastward  or  westward,  as  his  gyre  inclines. 
Descries  the  German  or  the  Atlantic  Sea, 
Pause  here;  and,  as  thou  seest  the  ship  pursue 
Her  easy  way  serene,  call  thou  to  mind 
By  what  exertions  of  victorious  art 
The  way  was  opcn'd.     Fourteen  times  upheaved. 
The  vessel  hath  ascended,  since  she  changed 
The  salt  sea  water  for  the  highland  lymph ; 
As  oft  in  imperceptible  descent 
Must,  step  by  step,  be  lower'd,  before  she  woo 
The  ocean  breeze  again.     Thou  hast  beheld 
What  basins,  most  capacious  of  their  kind. 
Enclose  her,  while  the  obedient  element 
Lifts  or  depones  its  burden.     Thou  hast  seen 
The  torrent,  hurrying  from  its  native  hills. 
Pass  underneath  the  broad  canal  inhumed. 
Then  issue  harmless  thence ;  the  rivulet, 
Admitted  by  its  intake  peaceably. 
Forthwith  by  gentle  overfall  discharged  : 
And  haply  too  thou  hast  observed  the  herds 
Frequent  tiieir  vaulted  path,  unconscious  they 
That  the  wide  waters  on  the  long,  low  arch 
Above  them  lie  sustained.     What  other  works 
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Science,  audacious  in  emprise,  hatii  wrought, 

Meet  not  tlie  eye,  but  well  may  fill  the  mind. 

Not  from  the  bowels  of  the  land  alone. 

From  lake  and  stream  hath  their  diluvial  wreck 

Been  scoop'd  to  form  this  navigable  way ; 

Huge  rivers  were  controU'd,  or  from  their  course 

Shoulder'd  aside ;  and  at  the  eastern  mouth, 

"Where  the  salt  ooze  denied  a  resting-place, 

There  were  the  deep  foundations  laid,  by  weight 

On  weight  immersed,  and  pile  on  pile  down-driven, 

Till  steadfost  as  the  everlasting  rocks 

The  massive  outwork  stands.     Contemplate  now 

Wliatdays  andnightsof  thought,  what  years  of  toil, 

What  inexhaustive  springs  of  public  wealth 

Tile  vast  design  required ;  the  immediate  good, 

The  future  benefit  progressive  still ; 

And  thou  wilt  pay  thy  tribute  of  due  praise 

To  those  whose  counsels,  whose  decrees,  whose 

care, 
For  after  ages  formed  the  generous  work. 


XLII. 

3.   AT  BANAVIE 

WuERE  these  capacious  basins,  by  the  laws 

Of  the  subjacent  element  receive 

The  ship,  descending  or  upraised,  eight  times, 

From  stage  to  stage  with  unfelt  agency 

Translated  ;  fitliest  may  the  marble  here 

Record  the  Architect's  immortal  name. 

Telford  it  was,  by  whose  presiding  mind 

The  whole  great  work  was  plann'd  and  perfected 

Telford,  who  o'er  the  vale  of  Cambrian  Dee, 

Aloft  in  air,  at  giddy  height  upborne, 

Carried  his  navigable  road,  and  hung 

High  o'er  Menal's  straits  the  bending  bridge ; 

Structures  of  more  ambitious  enterprise 

Than  minstrels  in  the  age  of  old  romance 

To  their  own  Merlin's  magic  lore  ascribed. 

Nor  hath  he  for  his  native  land  perform'd 

Less  in  this  proud  design ;  and  where  his  piers 

Around  her  coast  from  many  a  fisher's  creek 

Unshelter'd  else,  and  many  an  ample  port. 

Repel  the  assailing  storm  ;  and  where  his  roads 

In  beautiful  and  sinuous  line  far  seen. 

Wind  with  the  vale,  and  win  the  long  ascent. 

Now  o'er  the  deep  morass  sustain'd,  and  now 

Across  ravine,  or  glen,  or  estuary, 

Opening  a  passage  through  the  wilds  subdued. 
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Divided  far  by  death  were  they,  whose  names 
In  honor  here  united,  as  in  birth, 
Tliis  monumental  verse  records.     They  drew 
In  Dorset's  iiealtliy  vales  their  natal  breath, 
And  from  these  shores  beheld  the  ocean  first. 
Whereon,  in  early  youth,  with  one  accord 


They  chose  their  way  of  fortune ;  to  that  course 

By  Hood  and  Bridport's  bright  e.xample  drawn, 

Their  kinsmen,  children  of  this  place,  and  sons 

Of  one,  who  in  his  faithful  ministry 

Inculcated  within  these  hallowed  walls 

The  truths  in  mercy  to  mankind  reveal'd. 

Worthy  were  these  three  brethren  each  to  add 

New  honors  to  the  already  honor'd  name; 

But  Arthur,  in  the  morning  of  his  day, 

Pcrish'd  amid  the  Caribbean  sea. 

When  the  Pomona,  by  a  hurricane 

Whirl'd,  riven  and  overwhelmed,  with  all  her  crew 

Into  the  deep  went  down.    A  longer  date 

To  Alexander  was  assign'd,  for  hope, 

For  fair  ambition,  and  for  fond  regret, 

Alas,  how  short !  for  duty,  for  desert, 

Suflicing  ;  and,  while  Time  preserves  the  roll 

Of  Britain's  naval  feats,  for  good  report 

A  boy,  with  Cook  he  rounded  the  great  globe;' 

A  youth,  in  many  a  celebrated  fight 

With  Rodney  had  his  part ;  and  having  reach'd 

Life's  middle  stage,  engaging  ship  to  ship, 

When  the  French  Hercules,  a  gallant  foe. 

Struck  to  the  British  Mars  his  three-striped  flag. 

He  fell,  in  the  moment  of  his  victory. 

Here  his  remains  in  sure  and  certain  hope 

Are  laid,  until  the  hour  when  Earth  and  Sea 

Shall  render  up  their  dead.     One  brother  yet 

Survived,  with  Keppel  and  with  Rodney  train'd 

In  battles,  with  the  Lord  of  Nile  approved. 

Ere  in  command  he  worthily  upheld 

Old  England's  high  prerogative.     In  the  east, 

The  west,  the  Baltic  and  the  Midland  seas. 

Yea,  wheresoever  hostile  fleets  liave  plough'd 

The  ensanguined  deep,  his  thunders  have  been 

heard. 
His  flag  in  brave  defiance  hath  been  seen  ; 
And  bravest  enemies  at  Sir  Samuel's  name 
Felt  fatal  presage,  in  their  inmost  heart. 
Of  unavertible  defeat  foredoom'd. 
Tlius  in  the  path  of  glory  he  rode  on, 
Victorious  alway,  adding  praise  to  praise  ; 
Till  full  of  honors,  not  of  years,  beneath 
The  venom  of  the  infected  clime  he  sunk, 
On  Coromandel's  coast,  completing  there 
His  service,  only  when  his  life  was  spent. 

To  the  three  brethren,  Alexander's  son, 
(Sole  scion  he  in  whom  their  line  survived,) 
With  English  feeling,  and  the  deeper  sense 
Of  filial  duty,  consecrates  this  tomb. 

1827. 
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EPITAPH. 


To  Butler's  venerable  memory. 

By  private  gratitude  ibr  public  worth, 

This  monument  is  raised,  here  where  twelve  years 

Meekly  the  blameless  Prelate  exercised 

His  pastoral  charge ;  and  whither,  though  removed 

A  little  while  to  Durham's  wider  See, 
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His  mortal  relics  were  conveyed  to  rest. 

Born  in  dissent,  and  in  the  school  of  schism 

Bred,  he  withstood  the  withering  influence 

Of  tliat  unwholesome  nurture.     To  the  Church, 

In  strength  of  mind  mature  and  judgment  clear, 

A  convert,  in  sincerity  of  heart 

Seeking  the  trutli,  deliberately  convinced, 

And  finding  there  the  truth  he  sought,  he  came. 

In  lienor  must  his  high  desert  be  held 

Wliile  there  is  any  virtue,  any  praise ; 

For  he  it  was  whose  gifted  intellect 

First  apprehended,  and  developed  first 

The  analogy  connate,  which  in  its  course 

And  constitution  Nature  manifests 

To  the  Creator's  word  and  will  divine  ; 

And  in  the  depth  of  that  great  argument 

Laying  his  firm  foundation,  built  tiiereon 

Proofs  never  to  be  shaken  of  the  truths 

Reveal'd  from  Heaven  in  mercy  to  mankind  ; 

Allying  thus  Philosophy  with  Faith, 

And  finding  in  things  seen  and  known  the  type 

And  evidence  of  those  within  the  veil. 


XLV. 

DF.DICATlOr*    OP  THE  AUTHOr's  COLLOQUIES 

ON    THE    PROGRESS    AND    PROSPECTS 

OP    SOCIETY. 


MEMORY  OF  THE  REV.  HERBERT  HILL, 

Formerly  Student  of  Christ  Church,  0.\ford;  successively 
Chaplain  to  the  British  Factories  at  Porto  and  at  Lisbon  ; 
and  late  Rector  of  Streatham  ;  who  was  released  from  this 
life,  Sept.  19,  1*33,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Not  upon  marble  or  septJchral  brass 
Have  I  the  record  of  thy  worth  inscribed. 
Dear  Uncle  !  nor  from  Chantrey's  chisel  ask'd 
A  monumental  statue,  which  miglit  wear 
Through  many  an  age  thy  venerable  form. 
Such  tribute,  were  I  rich  in  this  world's  wealth, 
Should  rightfully  be  rendered,  in  discharge 
Of  grateful  duty,  to  the  world  evinced 
When  testifying  so  by  outward  sign 
Its  deep  and  inmost  sense.     But  what  I  can 
Is  rendered  piously,  prefixing  here 
Thy  perfect  lineaments,  two  centuries 
Before  thy  birth  by  Holbein's  happy  hand 
Prefigured  thus.     It  is  the  portraiture 
Of  More,  the  mild,  the  learned,  and  the  good; 
Traced  in  tliat  better  stage  of  human  life. 
When  vain  imaginations,  troublous  thoughts. 
And  hopes  and  fears  have  had  their  course,  and  left 
The  intellect  composed,  the  heart  at  rest, 
Nor  yet  decay  hath  touch'd  our  mortal  frame. 
Such  was  the  man  whom  Henry,  of  desert 
Appreciant  alway,  chose  for  highest  trust ; 
Whom  England  in  that  eminence  approved  ; 
Whom  Europe  honored,  and  Erasmus  loved. 
25 


Such  was  he  ere  heart-hardening  bigotry 
Obscured  his  spirit,  made  him  with  himself 
Discordant,  and  contracting  tlen  his  brow, 
Witli  sour  defeature  marr'd  his  countenance. 
Wliat  lie  was,  in  his  best  and  happiest  time. 
Even  such  wert  thou,  dear  Uncle  !  such  thy  look 
Benign  and  thoughtful ;  such  thy  placid  mien  ; 
Thine  eye  serene,  significant,  and  strong. 
Bright  in  its  quietness,  yet  brightening  oft 
With  quick  emotion  of  benevolence, 
Or  flash  of  active  fancy,  and  that  mirth 
Which  aye  with  sober  wisdom  well  accords. 
Nor  ever  did  true  Nature,  with  more  nice 
E.xactitude,  fit  to  the  inner  man 
The  fleshly  mould,  than  when  she  stamp'd  on  thine 
Her  best  credentials,  and  bestow'd  on  thee 
An  aspect,  to  whose  sure  benignity 
Beasts  with  instinctive  confidence  could  trust. 
Which  at  a  glance  obtain'd  respect  from  men. 
And  won  at  once  good  will  from  all  the  good. 

Such  as  in  semblance,  such  in  word  and  deed 

Lisbon  beheld  him,  when  for  many  a  year 

The  even  tenor  of  his  spotless  life 

Adorn'd  the  English  Church,  —  her  minister, 

In  that  stronghold  of  Rome's  Idolatry, 

To  God  and  man  approved.     What  Englishman^ 

Who  in  those  peaceful  days  of  Portugal 

Resorted  thither,  curious  to  observe 

Her  cities,  and  the  works  and  ways  of  men, 

But  sought  him,  and  from  his  abundant  stores 

Of  knowledge  profited.'     What  stricken  one, 

Sent  thither  to  protract  a  living  death, 

Forlorn  perhaps,  and  friendless  else,  but  found 

A  friend  in  him  ?     What  mourners,  —  who  had  seen 

The  object  of  their  agonizing  hopes 

In  that  sad  cypress  ground  deposited. 

Wherein  so  many  a  flower  of  British  growth. 

Untimely  faded  and  cut  down,  is  laid. 

In  foreign  earth  compress'd,  —  but  bore  away 

A  life-long  sense  of  his  compassionate  care, 

His  Christian  goodness  ?     Faithful  shepherd  he. 

And  vigilant  against  the  wolves,  who,  there. 

If  entrance  might  be  won,  would  straight  beset 

The  dying  stranger,  and  with  merciless  zeal 

Bay  tlie  death-bed.     In  every  family 

Throughout  his  fold  was  he  the  welcome  guest, 

Alike  to  every  generation  dear, 

The  children's  favorite,  and  the  grandsire's  friend  , 

Tried,  trusted  and  beloved.     So  liberal,  too. 

In  secret  alms,  even  to  liis  utmost  means. 

That  they  who  served  him,  and  who  saw  in  part 

The  channels  where  his  constant  bounty  ran, 

Maugre  their  own  uncharitable  faith. 

Believed  him,  for  his  works,  secure  of  Heaven. 

It  would  have  been  a  grief  for  me  to  think 

The  features,  which  so  perfectly  express'd 

That  excellent  mind,  should  irretrievably 

From  earth  have  past  away,  existing  now 

Only  in  some  few  faithful  memories 

Insoul'd,  and  not  by  any  limner's  skill 

To  be  imbodied  thence.     A  blessing  then 

On  him,  in  wliose  prophetic  counterfeit 

Preserved,  the  children  now,  who  were  the  crown 

Of  his  old  age,  may  see  their  father's  face,. 
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Here  to  the  very  life  portray'd,  as  when 
Spain's  mountain  passes,  and  her  ilex  woods, 
And  fragant  wildernesses,  side  by  side, 
With  him  1  traversed,  in  my  morn  of  youth, 
And  gather'd  knowledge  from  his  full  discourse. 
Otien,  in  former  years,  I  pointed  out, 
Well-pleased,  the  casual  portrait,  which  so  well 
Assorted  in  all  points  ;  and  haply  since, 
While  lingering  o'er  this  meditative  work. 
Sometimes  that  likeness,  not  unconsciously, 
Hath  tinged  the  strain  ;  and  therefore,  for  the  sake 
Of  this  resemblance,  are  these  volumes  now 
Thus  to  his  memory  properly  inscribed. 

O  friend !  O  more  than  father !  whom  I  found 

Forbearing  alway,  alway  kind  ;  to  whom 

No  gratitude  can  speak  the  debt  I  owe  ; 

Far  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage  advanced 

Are  they  who  knew  thee  when  we  drew  the  breath 

Of  that  delicious  clime  !     The  most  are  gone; 

And  whoso  yet  survive  of  those  who  then 

Were  in  their  summer  season,  on  the  tree 

Of  life  hang  here  and  there  like  wintry  leaves. 

Which  the  first  breeze  will  from  tlie   bough  bring 

down. 
1,  loo,  am  in  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 
And  yet  (no  wish  is  nearer  to  my  heart) 
One  arduous  labor  more,  as  unto  thee 
In  duty  bound,  full  fain  would  I  complete, 
(So  Heaven  permit,)  recording  faithfully 
The  heroic  rise,  the  glories,  the  decline. 
Of  that  fallen  country,  dear  to  us,  wherein 
The  better  portion  of  thy  days  was  past; 
And  where,  in  fruitful  intercourse  with  thee. 
My  intellectual  life  received  betimes 
The  bias  it  hath  kept.     Poor  Portugal, 
In  us  thou  harboredst  no  ungrateful  guests  ' 
We  loved  thee  well ;  Mother  magnanimous 
Of  mighty  intellects  and  faithful  hearts, — 
For  such  in  other  times  thou  wert,  nor  yet 
To  be  despair'd  of,  for  not  yet,  methinks. 
Degenerate  wholly,  —  yes,  we  loved  thee  well ! 
And  in  thy  moving  story,  (so  but  life 
Be  given  me  to  mature  the  gathered  store 
Of  thirty  years,)  poet  and  politic, 
And  Christian  sage,  (only  philosopher 
Who  from  the  Well  of  living  water  drinks 
Never  to  thirst  again,)  shall  find,  I  ween. 
For  fancy,  and  for  profitable  thought, 
Abundant  food. 

Alas  '  should  this  be  given, 
Such  consummation  of  m}'  work  will  now 
Be  but  a  mournful  close,  the  one  being  gone, 
Whom  to  liave  satisfied  was  still  to  me 
A  pure  reward,  outweighing  far  all  breath 
Of  public  praise.     O  friend  revered,  O  guide 
And  fellow-laborer  in  this  ample  field. 
How  large  a  portion  of  myself  hath  past 
With  thee,  from  earth    to  heaven!  —  Thus  they 

who  reach 
Gray  hairs  die  piecemeal.     But  in  good  old  age 
Thou  hast  departed  ;  not  to  be  bewaii'd,  — 
Oh  no!  The  promise  on  the  Mount  vouchsafed, 
Nor  abrogate  by  any  later  law 
Reveal'd  to  man,  —  that  promise,  as  by  thee 


Full  piously  deserved,  was  faithfully 
In  thee  fulfiU'd,  and  in  the  land  thy  days 
Were  long.     1  would  not,  as  I  saw  thee  last, 
For  a  king's  ransom,  have  detain'd  thee  here, — 
Bent,  like  the  antique  sculptor's  limbless  trunk. 
By  chronic  pain,  yet  with  thine  eye  unquench'd, 
The  ear  undimm'd,  the  mind  retentive  still, 
The  heart  unchanged,  the  intellectual  lamp 
Burning  in  its  corporeal  sepulchre. 
No  ;  not  if  human  wishes  had  had  power 
To  have  suspended  Nature's  constant  work, 
Would  they  wtio  loved  thee  have  detain'd  thee  thcs, 
Waiting  for  death. 

That  trance  is  over.     Thou 
Art  enter'd  on  thy  heavenly  heritage  ; 
And  I,  whose  dial  of  mortality 
Points  to  the  eleventh  hour,  shall  follow  soon. 
Meantime,  with  dutiful  and  patient  hope, 
I  labor  that  our  names  conjoin'd  may  long 
Survive,  in  honor  one  day  to  be  held 
Where  old  Lisboa  from  her  hills  o'erlooks 
Expanded  Tagus,  with  its  populous  shores 
And  pine  woods,  to  Palmella's  crested  height 
Nor  there  alone  ;  but  in  those  rising  realms 
Where  now  tlie  offsets  of  the  Lusian  tree 
Push  forth   their  vigorous  shoots,  —  from  central 

plains, 
Whence  rivers  flow  divergent,  to  the  gulf 
Southward,  where  wild  Parana  disembogues 
A  sea-like  stream  ;  and  northward,  in  a  world 
Of  forests,  where  huge  Orellana  clips 
His  thousand  islands  with  his  thousand  arms. 
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lUi  justUiam  conjijnnavere  triumphij 
PrtEsentes  docuere  Deos. 

Claudian. 


1, 

In  happy  hour  doth  he  receive 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  famous  Bards'of  yore, 

Which  Dryden  and  diviner  Spenser  wore, — 

In  happy  hour,  and  well  may  he  rejoice. 

Whose  earliest  task  must  be 

To  raise  the  exultant  hymn  for  victory, 

And  join  a  nation's  joy  with  harp  and  voice. 

Pouring  the  strain  of  triumph  on  tlie  wind, 

Glory  to  God,  his  song,  Deliverance  for  Mankind  1 

11. 

Wake,  lute  and  harp  !  My  soul,  take  up  the  strain ! 

Glory  to  God  !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 

Joy  —  for  all  Nations,  joy  !     But  most  for  thee, 

Who  hast  so  nobly  fiU'd  thy  part  assign'd, 

O  England  !  O  my  glorious  native  land  I 

For  thou  in  evil  days  didst  stand 

Against  leagued  Europe  all  in  arms  array'd. 

Single  and  undismay'd, 

Thy  hope  in  Heaven  and  in  thine  own  right  hand. 
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Now  are  thy  virtuous  efforts  overpaid ; 
Thy  generous  counsels  now  their  guerdon  find ; 
Glory  to  God  I  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 

III. 

Dread  was  the  strife  ;  for  mighty  was  the  foe 

Who  sought  with  his  whole  strength  thy  overthrow. 

The  Nations  bow'd  before  him ;  some  in  war 

Subdued,  some  yielding  to  superior  art ; 

Submiss,  they  follow 'd  his  victorious  car. 

Their  Kings,  like  Satraps,  waited  round  his  tlirone. 

For  Britain's  ruin  and  their  own. 

By  force  or  fraud  in  monstrous  league  combined. 

Alone,  in  that  disastrous  hour, 

Britain  stood  firm,  and  braved  his  power ; 

Alone  she  fouglit  the  battles  of  mankind. 

IV. 
O  virtue  which,  above  all  former  fame, 

E.-salts  her  venerable  name ! 

O  joy  of  joys  for  every  British  breast ! 

That  with  that  migiity  peril  full  in  view, 

The  Queen  of  Ocean  to  herself  was  true  ! 

That  no  weak  heart,  no  abject  mind  possess'd 

Her  counsels,  to  abase  her  lofty  crest, 

(Then  had  she  sunk  in  everlasting  shame,) 

But  ready  still  to  succor  the  oppress'd, 

Her  Red  Cross  floated  on  the  waves  unfurl'd, 

Offering  Redemption  to  the  groaning  world. 

V. 
First  from  his  trance  the  heroic  Spaniard  woke  , 

His  chains  he  broke, 

And  casting  off  his  neck  the  treacherous  yoke. 

He  call'd  on  England,  on  his  generous  foe 

For  well  he  knew  that  wheresoe'er 

Wise  policy  prevail'd,  or  brave  despair, 

Thither  would  Britain's  liberal  succors  flow, 

Her  arm  be  present  there. 

Then,  too,  regenerate  Portugal  display'd 

Her  ancient  virtue,  dormant  all-too-long. 

Rising  against  intolerable  wrong. 

On  England,  on  her  old  ally,  for  aid 

The  faithful  nation  call'd  in  her  distress  : 

And  well  that  old  ally  the  call  obey'd. 

Well  was  that  faithful  friendship  then  repaid. 

VI. 

Say,  from  thy  trophied  field,  how  well, 

Vimeiro  !  Rocky  Douro,  tell  ! 

And  thou,  Busaco,  on  whose  sacred  height 

The  astonished  Carmelito, 

While  those  unwonted  thunders  shook  his  cell, 

Join'd  with  his  prayers  the  fervor  of  the  fight. 

Bear  vritness  those   Old   Towers,  where  many  a 

day 

Waiting  with  foresight  calm  the  fitting  hour. 

The  Wellesley,  gathering  strength  in  wise  delay. 

Defied  the  Tyrant's  undivided  power. 

Swore  not  the  boastful  Frenchman,  in  his  might. 

Into  the  sea  to  drive  his  Island  foe } 

Tagus  and  Zezere,  in  secret  night, 

Ye  saw  that  host  of  ruffians  take  their  flight ! 

And  in  the  Sun's  broad  light 

Onoro's  Springs  beheld  their  overthrow.  I 


VII. 

Patient  of  loss,  profuse  of  life, 

Meantime  had  Spain  endured  the  strife  , 

And  though  she  saw  her  cities  yield, 

Her  armies  scatter'd  in  the  field, 

Her  strongest  bulwarks  fall ; 

The  danger  undismay'd  she  view'd. 

Knowing  that  nought  could  e'er  appal 

The  Spaniard's  fortitude. 

What  though  the  Tyrant,  drunk  with  power, 

Might  vaunt  himself,  in  impious  hour. 

Lord  and  Disposer  of  this  earthly  ball.' 

Her  cause  is  just,  and  Heaven  is  over  all. 

VIII. 

Therefore  no  thought  of  fear  debased 

Her  judgment,  nor  her  acts  disgraced. 

To  every  ill,  but  not  to  shame  resign'd, 

All  sufferings,  all  calamities  she  bore 

She  bade  the  people  call  to  mind 

Their  heroes  of  the  days  of  yore, 

Pelayo  and  the  Campeador, 

With  all  who,  once  in  battle  strong. 

Lived  still  in  story  and  in  song. 

Against  the  Moor,  age  after  age. 

Their  stubborn  warfare  did  they  wage  ; 

Age  after  age,  from  sire  to  son. 

The  hallowed  sword  was  handed  down  , 

Nor  did  they  from  that  warfare  cease, 

And  sheathe  that  hallowed  sword  in  peace 

Until  the  work  was  done 

IX. 

Thus,  in  the  famous  days  of  yore, 

Tlieir  fathers  triumph'd  o'er  the  Moor. 

They  gloried  in  liis  overthrow. 

But  touch'd  not  with  reproach  his  gallant  name ) 

For  fairly,  and  with  hostile  aim  profest. 

The  Moor  had  rear'd  his  haughty  crest. 

An  open,  honorable  foe ; 

But  as  a  friend  the  treacherous  Frenchman  came, 

And  Spain  received  him  as  a  guest. 

Think  what  your  fathers  were  !  she  cried ; 

Think  what  ye  are,  in  sufferings  tried ; 

And  think  of  what  your  sons  must  be  — 

Even  as  ye  make  them  — slaves  or  free  ! 

X. 

Strains  such  as  these  from  Spain's  thrte  seas. 

And  from  the  farthest  Pyrenees, 

Rung  through  the   region.     Vengeance  was  the 

word ; 

One  impulse  to  all  hearts  at  once  was  given ; 

From  every  voice  the  sacred  cry  was  heard, 

And  borne  abroad  by  all  the  winds  of  Heaven. 

Heaven,  too,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  look'd  for  aid, 

A  spirit  equal  to  the  hour  bestow 'd  ; 

And  gloriously  the  debt  they  paid. 

Which  to  their  valiant  ancestors  they  owed : 

And  gloriously  against  the  power  of  France 

Maintain'd  their  children's  proud  inheritance. 

Their  steady  purpose  no  defeat  could  move, 

No  horrors  could  abate  their  constant  mind ; 

Hope  had  its  source  and  resting-place  above, 
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And  they,  to  loss  of  all  on  earth  resign'd, 

Suffer'd,  to  save  their  country  and  mankind. 

What  strain  heroic  might  suffice  to  tell 

How  Zaragoza  stood,  and  how  she  fell  ' 

Ne'er  since  yon  sun  began  his  daily  round. 

Was  higher  virtue,  holier  valor,  found. 

Than  on  that  consecrated  ground 

XI. 

Alone  the  noble  Nation  stood. 
When  from  Coruna,  in  the  main, 
The  star  of  England  set  in  blood. 

Erelong  on  Talavera's  plain. 

That  star  resplendent  rose  again ; 

And  though  that  day  was  doom'd  to  be 

A  day  of  frustrate  victory, 

Not  vainly  bled  the  brave ; 

For  French  and  Spaniard  there  might  see 

That  England's  arm  was  strong  to  save  ; 

Fair  promise  there  the  Wellesley  gave, 

And  well  in  siglit  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Did  he  redeem  the  pledge  which  there  vras  given. 

XII. 

Lord  of  Conquest,  heir  of  Fame, 

From  rescued  Portugal  he  came. 

Rodrigo's  walls  in  vain  oppose ; 

In  vain  tliy  bulwarks,  Badajoz ; 

And  Salamanca's  heights  proclaim 

The  Conqueror's  praise,  the  Wellesley 's  name. 

Oh,  had  the  sun  stood  still  that  hour. 

When  Marmont  and  his  broken  power 

Fled  from  their  field  of  shame  ! 

Spain  felt  through  all  her  realms  the  electric  blow  ; 

Cadiz  in  peace  expands  her  gates  again ; 

And  Betis,  who,  to  bondage  long  resign'd, 

Flow'd  mournfully  along  the  silent  plain. 

Into  her  joyful  bosom  unconfined. 

Receives  once  more  the  treasures  of  the  main. 

XIII. 

What  now  shall  check  the  Wellesley,  when  at 

length 

Onward  he  goes,  rejoicing  in  his  strength  .' 

From  Douro,  from  Castile's  extended  plain, 

The  foe,  a  numerous  band. 

Retire ;  amid  the  heights  which  overhang 

Dark  Ebro's  bed,  tliey  think  to  make  their  stand. 

He  reads  their  jmrpose,  and  prevents  their  speed ; 

And  still,  as  they  recede, 

Impetuously  he  presses  on  their  way ; 

Till  by  Vittoria's  walls  they  stood  at  bay, 

And  drew  their  battle  up  in  fair  array. 

XIV. 

Vain  their  array,  their  valor  vain  : 

There  did  the  practised  Frenchman  find 

A  master  arm,  a  master  mind! 

Behold  his  veteran  army  driven 

Like  dust  before  the  breath  of  Heaven, 

Like  leaves  before  the  autunmal  wind  '. 

Now,  Britain,  now  thy  brow  with  laurels  blind ; 

Raise  now  the  song  of  joy  for  rescued  Spain ! 

And,  Europe,  take  thou  up  the  awakening  strain  — 

Glory  to  God  !  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 


XV. 

From  Spain  the  living  spark  went  forth: 

The  flame  hath  caught,  the  flame  is  spread ! 

It  warms,  —  it  fires  the  farthest  North. 

Behold  !  the  awaken'd  Moscovite 

Meets  the  Tyrant  in  his  might; 

The  Brandenburg,  at  Freedom's  call. 

Rises  more  glorious  from  his  fall ; 

And  Frederic,  best  and  greatest  of  the  name, 

Treads  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  fame. 
See  Austria  from  her  painful  trance  awake ! 
The  breath  of  Qod  goes  forth, — the  dry  bones  shake 
Up,  Germany  !  —  with  all  thy  nations,  rise  ! 

Land  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wise. 

No  longer  let  that  free,  that  mighty  mind 

Endure  its  shame  !  She  rose  as  from  the  dead. 

She  broke  her  chains  upon  the  oppressor's  head  — 

Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 

XVI. 

Open  thy  gates,  O  Hanover  !  display 

Thy  loyal  banners  to  the  day ; 

Receive  thy  old  illustrious  line  once  more  ! 

Beneath  an  Upstart's  yoke  oppress'd. 

Long  hath  it  been  thy  fortune  to  deplore 

That  line,  whose  fostering  and  paternal  sway 

So  many  an  age  thy  grateful  cliildren  blest. 

The  yoke  is  broken  now  :  —  A  mightier  hand 

Hath  dash'd  — in  pieces  dash'd  —  the  iron  rod. 

To  meet  her  Princes,  the  deliver'd  land 

Pours  her  rejoicing  multitudes  abroad  ; 

The  happy  bells,  from  every  town  and  tower. 

Roll  their  glad  peals  upon  the  joyful  wind ; 

And  from  all  hearts  and  tongues,  with  one  consent. 

The  high  thanksgiving  strain  to  Heaven  is  sent, — 

Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 

XVII. 

Egmont  and  Horn,  heard  ye  that  holy  cry. 

Martyrs  of  Freedom,  from  your  seats  in  Heaven.' 

And  William  the  Deliverer,  doth  thine  eye 

Regard  from  yon  empyreal  realm  the  land 

For  which  thy  blood  was  given  i" 

What  ills  hath  that  poor  Country  suflcr'd  long ! 

Deceived,  despised,  and  plunder'd,  and  oppress'd, 

Mockery  and  insult  aggravating  wrong  ! 

Severely  she  her  errors  hath  atoned. 

And  long  in  anguish  groan'd. 

Wearing  the  patient  semblance  of  despair. 

While  fervent  curses  rose  with  every  prayer; 

In  mercy  Heaven  at  length  its  ear  inclined  ; 

The  avenging  armies  of  the  North  draw  nigh; 

Joy  for  the  injured  Hollander  !  —  the  cry 

Of  Orange  rends  the  sky  ! 

All  hearts  are  now  in  one  good  cause  combined. 

Once  more  that  flag  triumphant  floats  on  high,— 

Glory  to  God  !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  I 

XVIII. 

When  shall  the  Dove  go  forth  ?  Oh,  when 
Shall  Peace  return  among  tlie  Sons  of  Men  r 
Hasten,  benignant  Heaven,  the  blessed  day  ! 

Justice  must  go  before. 
And  Retribution  must  make  plain  the  way ; 
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Force  must  be  crushed  by  Force, 

The  power  of  Evil  by  the  power  of  Good, 

Ere  Order  bless  the  sutFering  world  once  more, 

Or  Peace  return  again. 

Hold  then  right  on  in  your  auspicious  course, 

Ye  Frinces,  and  ye  People,  hold  right  on  ! 

Your  task  not  yet  is  done  ; 

Pursue  the  blow, — ye  know  your  foe, — 

Complete  the  happy  work  so  well  begun. 

Hold  on,  and  be  your  aim,  witli  all  your  strength, 

Loudly  proclara'd  and  steadily  pursued ; 

So  shall  this  fatal  Tyranny  at  length 

Before  the  arms  of  Freedom  fall  subdued. 

Then,  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  abate, 

The  Dove  her  resting-place  secure  may  find ; 

And  France  restored,  and  shaking  off  her  chain. 

Shall  join  the  Avengers  in  the  joyful  strain, 

Glory  to  God  !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 


NOTES 

That  no  weak  heart,  no  abject  mind  possessed 
Her  counsels.  —  IV. 

**  Can  any  man  of  sense,"  said  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
*'  does  any  plain,  unaftected  man,  above  the  level  of  a  drivel- 
ling courtier,  or  a  feeble  fmatic,  dare  to  say  he  can  look  at 
this  impending  contest,  without  trembling,  every  inch  of  him, 
for  the  result  i  "—  JVo.  XXIV.  p.  441. 

With  all  proper  deference  to  so  eminent  a  critic,  I  would 
venture  to  observe,  that  trembling  has  been  usually  supposed 
to  be  a  symptom  of  feebleness,  and  tliat  the  case  in  point  has 
certainly  not  belied  the  received  opinion 


Oaoro^s  Springs.  —  V, 

Fuentes  d'Onoro.  This  name  has  sometimes  been  ren- 
dered Fountains  of  Honor,  by  an  easy  mistake,  or  a  pardon- 
able license. 


Bear  witness,  those  Old  Towers.  —  VI. 

Torres  Vedtas.  Turres  Vetcres, —  a  name  so  old  as  to 
have  been  given  when  the  Latin  tongue  was  the  language  of 
Portugal.  This  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Turduli,  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era. 

In  remembering  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  opinion 
of  the  wise  men  of  t  he  Nort  h  ouglit  not  to  be  forgotten  —  "  If 
they  (the  French)  do  not  make  an  effort  to  drive  us  out  of 
Portugal,  it  is  because  we  are  better  there  than  any  where 
else.  We  fear  they  will  not  leave  us  on  the  Tagus  many 
days  longer  tlian  suits  their  own  purposes."  —  Edinburgh  Rev. 
JVo.  XXVII.  p.  963. 

The  opinion  is  delivered  with  happy  precision  of  language 
—  Our  troops  were  inilced,  to  use  the  same  neat  and  felici- 
tous expression,  ^belter  tlicrc  titan  any  where  clse.^ 


And  tlioii,  Biisaco,  on  whose  sacred  height 

The  a.'itonished  Carmelite, 
While  those  unwonted  thunders  shook  hijt  cell, 
Joined  with  his  prayers  the  fervor  of  the  fight.  —  VI. 

Of  Busaco,  which  is  now  as  memorable  in  the  military,  us 
It  has  long  been  in  the  monastic  history  of  Portugal,  I  have 
given  an  account  in  the  ai^coad  volume  of  Omniana.  Dona 
Bernarda  Ferreira's  poem  upon  this  venerable  place  contains 
much  interesting  and  some  beautiful  description.  The  first 
mteljigpppe  of  tlie  battle  which  reached    England  was  in  a 


letter  written  from  tiiis  Convent  by  a  Portuguese  Commissary. 
*' I  have  the  happiness  to  acquaint  you,"  said  the  writer, 
"  that  this  niglit  the  French  lost  nine  thousand  men  near  the 
Convent  of  Busaco.  —  I  beg  you  not  to  consider  this  news  as 
a  fiction,  —  for  I,  from  where  I  am,  saw  them  fall.  This 
place  appears  like  the  antechamber  of  Hell."  —  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  images  which  the  following  extracts  present ' 

Ea  pequeBa  aquella  Iglesia, 

Mas  para  pobres  hastante  ; 

Fobre  de  todo  adere^o 

Con  que  el  rico  suele  ornaise 
No  ay  alii  plata,  ni  oro, 

Tolas  y  aedas  no  valen 

Donde  reyna  la  pobreza, 

Que  no  para  en  bienes  tales 
Asperando  a  los  del  Cielo 

Los  demas  tiene  por  males, 

V  rica  de  altos  desseos 
Menosprecia  vanidades 

En  el  retablo  se  mira 

El  aoberano  estandarte, 

Lecho  donde  con  !a  Iglesia 

Q,uiso  ('liristo  desposarse  { 
La  tabla  donde  se  salva 

El  misero  naufragante 

Del  pieiugo  de  la  culpa, 

V  a  puerto  glorioso  sale. 
Con  perfecion  y  concierto 

Se  adere^jan  los  altares 

(por  manoa  de  aquellos  santos) 

De  bellas  flores  suaves. 
En  toacos  vasos  de  corcho 

Lustran  texidos  con  arte 

Los  variados  ramilletes 

Mas  que  en  el  oro  el  esmalte. 
La  florida  rama  verde 

Que  en  aquellos  bosques  nacet 

Da  colgaduras  al  templo, 

y  los  brocados  abate 
En  diaa  de  mayor  fiesta 

Esto  con  excessos  hazen, 

V  ai  suelo  por  alcatifas 
Diversas  flores  reparten. 

Huele  el  divino  aposento, 

Hurtando  sutil  el  ayre 

A  las  rosas  y  boninas 

Mil  olores  que  derrame. 
Humildes  estan  las  celdas 

De  aquellos  humildes  padres, 

Cercando  al  sacro  edificio 

Do  tienen  su  caro  amante 
Cada  celda  muy  pequena 

Encierra  pobreza  grande, 

Q,ue  en  competencia  sus  dueSos 

Gustan  de  mortificarse. 
Dcspues  que  alii  entro  el  eilencio. 

No  quiso  que  mas  sonasse 

Ruydo  que  aquel  que  forma 

Entre  los  ramos  el  ayre ; 
El  de  las  fuentes  y  arroyos, 

V  de  las  parleras  aves, 
Porque  si  ellos  por  Dios  lloran, 
Ellas  sus  lagrimaa  canten. 

De  corcho  tosco  las  puertas, 

Tambien  de  pobreza  imngen, 

Son  maa  bellas  en  sus  ojos 

Q,ue  los  Toscanos  portales. 
Es  su  cama  estrecha  tabla 

Do  apenas  tendidos  caben, 

Porque  hasta  en  ella  durmiendo, 

Crucificados  descansen. 
Una  Cruz,  y  calavara 

Qu*  'ienen  siempre  delante, 

Con  asperas  di^^ciplinns 

Tenitlas  de  propria  sangrc, 
Son  alhajas  de  su  casa  ; 

V  en  aquellas  soledades 
Ilabtandu  con  sabios  mudos 
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Suflen  irtl  vez  nliviarse; 

Q,ue  a  los  hijos  de  Theresa 
Taiito  los  iibros  uplacen, 
Q.ue  en  los  yennod  mas  remotos 
Les  dan  del  dia  una  parte. 

riene  cada  qual  uii  liuerto 

(porque  en  el  pueda  ocuparse) 
De  arboles  de  espino,  y  florea 
Siempre  de  olor  liberales. 

Libres  ansi  del  tumulto 

Que  embara^a  los  mortales, 
Ferverosas  oraciones 
Mandan  a  Dios  cada  instanle 

Sua  dvvotoe  exercicioa 

No  se  los  perturba  nadie  i 
Ki  BUS  penitencias  hallan 
Teatigos  que  las  estranen. 

Qual  CON  cudenas  de  puaa 

Tan  duras  como  diamantea. 
Agudas  y  rigurosus 
Cine  su  afligida  came  ; 

Uual  con  cilicios  y  sogas 

Asperrimas,  intractables, 
De  que  jamas  se  tea  quitan 
Las  cavernosas  senalea. 


Aquet  divino  dcsKrto 

Que  Busaco  denomina, 

Y  ea  tambien  denominado 
Del  arbol  de  nui'stra  vida, 

Se  mueatra  sembcado  a  treclioe 
De  solitarias  Eimitaa, 
Que  en  espacios  desiguales 
Unas  de  las  olras  distan. 

Parece  tocaJi  las  nubes, 

Para  servirlea  de  sillas. 
Las  que  coronando  peoas 
Apenas  toca  ta  vista. 

Vazen  otras  por  los  vallea 
Ell  las  nniranas  benignas 
De  iiuestra  madre  comun 
Que  liumilde  se  las  incUnLi 

Qnal  en  las  concavidades 
De  las  rocas  escondida. 
Que  labro  natnraleza 
Con  perfeciou  infiiiita. 

Qual  entre  las  arbolcdas 
De  verde  rama  vestida, 
Intbrmandolcs  de  gracias 
Sus  formas  vegetalivas. 

Qual  del  cristalino  arroyo 

Las  bellas  margcnes  pisa, 
Por  lavar  los  pies  descal^us 
Entre  sus  Candidas  guijas, 

Qual  en  el  tronco  del  arbol 

Dentro  en  sus  cortezus  nuamas, 
Por  veneer  en  giacia  al  arte 
Naturaleza  fahrica. 

Unas  aprieta  cun  lazos 
Aquella  planta  lisciva 
Que  hasta  las  piedraa  abra^a 
Con  ser  tan  duras  y  friaa. 

Otras  de  amarillos  musgos 
Por  el  techo  se  nmtiznn, 
Verdes,  obscuros,  y  negroBj 

Y  de  color  de  ceniza. 
Toscos  alii  los  portalea 

De  yerva  y  moho  se  pintan, 
y  de  salitre  se  hibran 
Que  en  gotas  al  agua  imita 

Cada  Ermitano  a  la  puerta 

Tiene  una  pequeSa  esquila, 
En  el  ramo  de  alguii  arbol 
Donde  pendiente  se  arrima 

O  «n  el  resquicin  grncioso 
De  alguna  piedra  metida, 

Y  quando  toca  la  Iglesia 
Todas  a  tocai  se  aplican. 


Tagus  and  Zeiere,  in  secret  night, 
Ye  saw  the  baffled  rnfflan  ta'ic  his  flight! —  VI. 

Beacons  of  infamy,  they  lig't.t  the  way 
Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite, 
To  damn  with  double  shame  tiieir  ignominioua  flight. 
O,  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  lust  and  wrath  ! 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
What  wanton  horrors  mark  their  wrackful  path  ! 

The  peasant  butcher'd  in  his  ruin'd  cot, 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot. 

Childhood  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and  flame, 
Woman  to  infamy  ;  no  crime  forgot, 
By  which  inventive  demona  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  Man,  and  scorn  of  God'a  great  name. 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  born, 
With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havock  done. 

Gave  his  poor  cruat  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn. 
Wiped  his  stern  eye,  then  fiercer  grasp'd  his  gun. 

Scott's   Vision  of  Don  Roderick. 

No  cruelties  recorded  in  history  exceed  those  which  were 
systematically  committed  by  the  French  during  their  retreat 
from  Portugal.  "  Their  conduct,  (aaya  Lord  Wellington,  in 
his  deapatch  of  the  14th  of  March,  1811,)  throughout  thia 
retreat,  has  been  marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled,  and 
never  surpassed. 

"  Even  in  tin;  towna  of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,  and  Pernes, 
in  wliich  the  head-quarters  of  some  of  the  corps  had  been  for 
four  months,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  induced, 
by  promises  of  good  treatment,  to  remain,  they  were  plun- 
dered, and  many  of  their  houses  destroyed  on  the  night  the 
enemy  withdrew  from  their  position;  and  they  have  since 
burnt  every  town  and  village  through  which  tliey  have  passed. 
The  Convent  of  Alcoba^a  was  burnt  by  order  from  the  French 
head-quarters.  The  Bishop's  Palace,  and  the  whole  town  of 
Leyria,  in  which  General  Drouet  had  had  his  head-quarters, 
shared  the  same  fate;  and  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  of  any  class  or  description,  who  has  had  any  dealing 
or  communication  with  the  French  army,  who  has  not  had 
reason  to  repent  of  it,  or  to  comjilain  of  them.  This  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  promises  have  been  performed,  and  the 
assurances  have  been  fulfilled,  which  were  held  out  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  commander-in-chief,  in  which  he 
told  the  inhabitants  of  Portugai,  tiiat  he  was  not  come  to 
make  war  upon  them,  but  with  a  powerful  army  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  to  drive  the  English  into  the 
sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  wliat  has  occurred 
in  this  country  will  teach  the  people  of  tliis  and  other  nations 
what  value  they  ought  to  place  on  such  promises  and  assur- 
ances, and  that  there  is  no  security  for  life,  or  for  any  thing 
that  renders  life  valuable,  except  in  decided  resistance  to  the 
enemy." 

As  exact  an  account  of  these  atrocities  was  collected  as  it 
was  possible  to  obtain,  —  and  that  record  will  forever  make 
the  French  name  detested  in  Portugal.  In  the  single  diocese 
of  Coimbra,  29G9  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
murdered,  —  every  one  with  some  shocking  circumstance  of 
aggravated  cruelty.  —  JVein  huma  s6  das  9969  mortes  commct- 
tidas  pelo  inimigo,  dcixou  de  ser  atroz  c  dolorosissima.  (Breve 
Memoria  dos  Estrngos  Causados  no  Bispado  de  Coimbra  pelo 
Exercito  Francez,  commandado  pelo  General  Massena.  Ex- 
trahida  das  Enforma^oens  que  dcram  OS  Reverendos  Parocos, 
e  remettida  a  Junta  dos  Socorros  da  Subscripsani  Britannica, 
jieloReverendo  Provisor  Govemador  domesrno  Bispado,  p.  12.) 
Some  details  are  given  in  this  brief  Memorial  ^  de  tel  for/aiOt, 
says  J.  J.  Rousseau,  celui  qui  dctourne  se-n  regards  est  un  Idchp, 
un  deserteur  de  la  justice  -.  la  v  fritable  hiimanitc  les  envisage  pour 
les  connoitre,  pour  les  ju^ery  pour  les  detfster,  (Le  Levite 
d'Ephraim.)  I  will  not,  however,  in  this  place  repent  abom- 
inations which  at  once  outrage  humanity  and  disgrace  human 
nature. 

When  the  French,  in  1792,  entered  Spire,  some  of  them 
began  to  commit  excesses  which  would  soon  hiive  led  to  a 
general  sack.  Custine  immediately  ordered  a  captain,  two 
officers,  and  a  whole  company  to  be  shot.  This  dreadful 
example,  he  told  the  National  Convention,  he  considered  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  honor  of  the  French  nation, — 
and  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  army.    But  the 
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French  armies  had  not  then  been  systematically  brutalized. 
It  was  reserved  for  Bonaparte  to  render  tbeiii  infamous,  as 
wp.i\  ag  to  lead  tlieni  to  destruction. 

Tlie  French  soldier,  says  Capmany,  is  executioner  and 
robber  at  the  same  time  :  he  leave s  the  unhappy  wretch,  who 
IS  dehvercd  over  to  his  mercy,  naked  to  the  skin,  —  stripping 
off  the  clothes  that  they  may  not  be  torn  by  the  musket-sliot  I 
—  Tiie  pen  falls  from  my  hand,  and  I  cannot  proceed  ! 

Para  que  sejunU  a  esta  cnieldad  la  mayor  iiifamia,  el  soldado 
Frances  £S  vcrdugv  y  ladron  en  una  picza  ;  de^a  en  cuervs  vivos 
al  malaventitrado  que  cntre/ran  a  su  dtscrecion,  quiiaudole  la  ropa 
antes  que  los  fusilaios  se  la  destrozen.  La  pluma  se  cae  de  la 
viano,yno  puede  proseguir* — Centinela,  contra  Franceses, 
P.  2,  p.  35. 

Yet  the  Edinburgh  Review  says,  "  The  hatred  of  the  name 
of  a  Frenchman  in  Spain  has  been  such  as  the  reality  will  by 
no  means  justify  ;  and  the  detestation  of  tlie  Frt^nch  govern- 
ment has,  among  the  inferior  orders,  been  carried  to  a  pitch 
wholly  unauthorized  by  its  proceedings  towards  them."  JVo. 
XXVII.  p.  262.  This  passage  might  be  read  with  astonish- 
ment, if  any  thing  absurd,  any  thing  mischievous,  or  any  tiling 
false,  could  excite  surprise  when  it  comes  from  that  (quarter. 


What  though  the  Tyrant^  drunk  with  -power, 
J\Iiirht  vaunt  himself,  in  impious  hour. 
Lord  and  Di^oser  of  this  eartJUy  ball  7  —  VH. 

Lo  he  dicho  varias  vcccs,  y  lo  rcpito  akura,  que  las  tres  epocas 
terriblcs  en  los  anmiles  del  mundo  sun^  cl  diluvio  universal,  Ma- 
koma,  y  Buonaparte.  Aque  prctaidia  cunvertir  todas  las  relig-i- 
ones  en  una,  y  este  todas  las  iiacitmeSf  para  ser  el  su  cabeza. 
Aquel  predicaba  la  unidad  de  Dios  con  la  cimitarra ;  y  este  no  le 
nonibra  uno  ni  trino,  plied  solo  predica,  o  hace  jrredicar  s a  pro- 
pin  divinidad,  dczandose  dar  de  sus  infames  y  sacrilegos  adora- 
dores,  los  pcriodistas  FraTiceses,  el  diciado  de  Todo-poderoso. 
El  uusmo  se  ha  llegado  a  creer  tat,  y  se  ha  hecho  crecr  la  cobar- 
dia  y  vtlcza  de  las  naciones  que  se  han  dezado  subyugar.  Sulo 
la  Espana  le  ha  obligado  a  reconnocerse,  que  no  era  antes,  ni 
es  akorOj  sino  un  kombre,  y  hombre  muy  pequenn,  a  quien  la 
fortuna  cicga  ha  hecho  grnnde  a  los  ojos  de  los  pueblos  espanta- 
dos  del  terror  de  sii  tiotnbre,  que  miden  la  grandeza  del  podcr 
par  la  de  las  atrocidades.  —  Centinela,  contra  Franceses,  p.  48. 

"  I  have  sometimes  said,  and  1  repeat  it  now,  that  the  three 
terrible  epochs  in  the  annals  of  the  World  are  the  General 
Deluge,  Maliomnied,  and  Bonaparte.  Mahommed  pretend- 
ed to  convert  all  religions  into  one,  and  this  man  all  nations 
into  one,  in  order  to  make  himself  their  head.  Mahommed 
preached  the  unity  of  God  with  the  cimeter;  and  tliis  man 
neither  his  Unity  nor  his  Trinity,  for  he  neither  preaches, 
nor  causes  to  be  preached,  any  thing  except  iiis  own  Divinity, 
letting  his  infamous  and  sacrilegious  adorers,  the  French 
journalists,  give  him  the  appellation  of  Almighty.  He  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  himself  sucli,  and  the  cowardice  and 
baseness  of  the  nations  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
subdued,  have  made  him  believe  it.  Spain  alone  has  com- 
pelled liim  to  know  himself,  that  he  neither  was  formerly  nor 
is  now  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  man,  and  a  very  little  one, 
whom  blind  Fortune  has  made  appear  great  in  the  eyes  of 
people  astonished  at  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  measuring 
the  greatness  of  his  power  by  that  of  his  atrocities." 


Knowing  Oial  nought  could  c^er  appall 
The  Spaniard^ sfortitude.  —  \U. 

"  The  fate  of  Spain,  we  think,  ij  decided,  and  that  fine  and 
misguided  country  has  probably  yielded,  by  this  time,  to  the 
fate  which  has  fallen  on  the  greater  part  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. Her  European  dominions  have  yielded  already  to  Oic 
vnrelaiing  grasp  of  the  insatiable  conqueror  J*"*  —  Edinburgh 
Review,  No.  XXVI.  p.  298. 

"  The  fundamental  position  which  we  ventured  to  lay  down 
respecting  the  Spanish  question  was  this  : — that  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  however  enthusiastic  and  universal,  was  in 
its  nature  more  uncertain  and  short-lived,  more  likely  to  be 
extinguished  by  reverses,  or  to  go  out  of  itself  amidst  the 
delays  of  a  protracted  contest,  tlian  the  steady,  regular,  mod- 
erate feeling  which  calls  out  disciplined  troops,  and  marshals 


them  under  known  leaders,  and  supplies  them  by  systematic 
arrangements  ;  —  a  proposition  so  plain  and  obvious,  that  if  it 
escaped  ridicule  as  a  truism,  it  might  have  been  roasonablv 
expected  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  heresy  and  paradox  The 
event  has  indeed  wofully  proved  its  truth.'*  —  Edinburgh  Rev. 
No.  XXVII.  p.  24t5. 

These  gentlemen  could  see  no  principle  of  permanence  in 
the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  no  proof  of  it  in  theii 
history  ; —  and  they  could  discover  no  principle  of  dissolution 
in  the  system  of  Bonaparte; — a  system  founded  upon  force 
and  falsehood,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
subjects  and  t'l  the  feelings  of  human  nature. 


The  Cajnpeador.  —  VlU. 

The  Cid,  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar.  The  word  lias  been 
variously  explained,  but  its  origin  seems  to  be  satisfactorily 
traced  by  Veistegan  in  his  explanation  of  some  of  our  English 
surnames. 

"  Cemp  or  Kemp,  properly  one  that  fighteth  hand  to  hand, 
whereunto  the  name  in  Teutonic  of  Kemp-fight  accordetl;, 
and  in  French  of  Combat. 

**  Certain  among  the  ancient  Germans  made  profession  of 
being  Carap-fighters  or  Kemp-fighters,  for  all  is  one  ;  and 
among  the  Danes  and  Swedes  were  the  like,  as  Scarcater, 
Arngrim,  Arnerod,  Haldan,  and  sundry  others.  They  were 
also  called  Kempanas,  whereof  is  derived  our  name  of  Cam- 
pion, which,  after  the  French  orthography,  some  pronounce 
Champion." 

"  Dene  or  Den  is  the  termination  of  sundry  of  our  sur- 
names, as  for  example  of  Camden,  which  I  take  anciently  to 
have  been  Campden,  and  signifieth  the  Dene  or  Dale  belong- 
ing to  some  Cemp  or  Camp-fighter  (for  both  is  one)  in  our 
now  used  language  called  a  Champion,  but  in  the  Teutonic  a 
Campion.  A  Campden  may  also  have  been  some  placR  ap- 
pointed for  Campions,  Combat-fighters,  or  men  of  arms  to 
encounter  each  other.  And  so  the  place  became  afterward  to 
he  the  surname  of  him  and  his  family  that  owned  it,  as  others 
in  like  sort  have  done." 

"  Kemp,  — of  his  profession  of  being  a  Kemper  or  Combat 
fighter,  as  divers  in  old  times  among  our  ancestors  were." 


Vengeance  was  the  word.  —  X. 

This  feeling  IS  forcibly  expressed  by  Capmany.  O  Visperas 
Sicilianas  tan  famosas  en  la  historia,  guando  os  podremos  acom- 
panar  con  completas,  para  que  los  Angeles  canten  laudes  en  el 
eielo.  —  Centinela,  contra  Franceses,  p.  96. 

O  Sicilian  Vespers !  so  famous  in  history,  when  shall  we 
he  able  to  accompany  you  with  Complines,  that  the  Angels 
may  sing  Lauds  in  Heaven  ? 


Behold  the  awakened  Moscovitc 

Meets  the  tyrant  in  his  might.  —  XVII. 

Ecce  iterum  Crispinus!  What  says  the  Edinburgh  Review 
concerning  Russia .''  "  Considering  how  little  that  power  has 
shown  itself  capiible  of  effecting  for  the  salvation  of  Europe 
—  how  wretched  the  state  of  its  subjects  is  under  the  present 
government  —  how  trifling  an  acquisition  of  strength  tlic 
common  enemy  could  expect  to  obtain  from  Ihe  entire  posses- 
sion of  its  resources  —  we  acknowledge  that  we  should  con- 
template with  great  composure  any  change  which  might  liy  tlie 
foundation  of  future  improvement,  and  scatter  the  forces  of 
France  over  the  dominion  of  the  Czars."  — JVa.  XXVIJl. 
p.  460. 

This  is  a  choice  passage.  The  reasoning  is  worthy  of  llie 
writer's  judgment,  the  feeling  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
liberality,  and  the  conclusion  as  consistent  with  his  politic?. 


Up,  Oerrnany 

She  rose  as  from  the  dead : 

She  broke  her  chains  upon  the  oppressor's  head.  —  XV  J 
Hear  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  !     "  It  would  be  as  chimeri- 
cat  to  expect  a  mutiny  among  the  vassal  states  of  France 
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who  are  tlic  most  impatient  of  her  yoke,  as  iimongst  the  in- 
habitants of  Bourdeaux,  or  the  conescripts  of  the  years  1808 
and  1H09.  In  making  this  comparison,  we  are  indeed  putting 
the  case  much  more  strongly  against  France  than  the  facts 
warrant  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Holland,  and  the  States 
into  which  the  conscription  h^is  been  introduced,  either  im- 
mediiitely,  or  by  means  of  large  requisitions  of  men  made  to 
their  Governments,*  the  changes  ett'ectcd  by  the  French  in- 
vasion have  been  favorable  to  the  individual  happiness  of  the 
inlutbilantSjt  so  that  the  hatred  of  France  is  liable  to  consid- 
erable diminution,  inasmuch  as  tlie  national  antipathy  and 
spirit  of  independence  are  gradually  undermined  by  the  solid 
benefits  wliich  the  change  of  masters  has  conferred." — JVo. 
XXVIII.  p.  458. 

Great  as  a  statesman,  profound  as  a  philosopher,  amiable  as 
an  optimist  of  the  Pangloss  school,  —  but  not  altogether  fortu- 
nate as  a  Prophet  1 


POSTSCRIPT. 
1821. 

As  a  proper  accompaniment  to  the  preceding  Notes,  upon 
their  republication,  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  WilHam-Smitldc 
epistio,  begun  a  few  years  ago  upon  sufficient  provocation, 
but  left,  unfinished,  because  better  employments  delayed  its 
completion  till  the  offence,  gross  as  it  was,  seemed  no  longer 
deserving  of  a  thought. 


My  fortune  Iiaa  been  somewhat  remarkable  in  this  respect, 
that,  bestowing  less  attention  than  most  men  upon  contempo- 
rary literature,  I  am  supposed  to  concern  myself  with  it  in  a 
degree  which  would  leave  me  no  time  for  any  worthier  occu- 
pation. Half  the  persons  who  are  wounded  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  fix  upon  me  as  the  object  of  their  resentment ;  some, 
because  they  are  conscious  of  having  deserved  chastisement 
at  my  hands  ;  others  because  they  give  credit  to  an  empty  re- 
port, a  lying  assertion,  or  their  own  conceited  sagacity  in  dis- 
covering a  wiiter  by  liis  style.  As  for  the  former,  they  flatter 
themselves  egregiously  in  supposing  that  I  should  throw  away 
my  anger  upon  such  subjects.  But  by  the  latter  I  would  will- 
ingly have  it  understood,  that  I  heartily  disapprove  the  present 
fasliion  of  criticism,  and  sincerely  wish  tliat  you,  Sir,  and  your 
friend,  had  taken  out  an  exclusive  patent  for  it,  when  you 
brought  it  into  vogue. 

With  regard  to  literary  assailants,  I  should  as  little  tfiink 
of  resenting  their  attacks  in  anger,  as  of  making  war  upon 
midges  and  mosquitoes.  I  iiave  tlicrffure  never  noticed  your 
amiable  colleague  in  his  critical  capacity.  Let  him  blunder, 
and  misquote,  and  misrepresent,  and  contradict  himself  in  the 
same  page,  or  in  the  same  sentence,  with  as  mucli  ingenuity 
as  he  will :  "  'Tis  his  vocation,  Hal  1  "  and  some  allowances 
must  be  made  for  habit.  I  remember  what  Lord  Anson's 
linguist  said  to  him  at  Canton,  upon  tlie  detection  of  some 
notiible  act  of  dishonesty  :  Ckuiaman  rcry  great  rogue  truly: 
but  !iah  fiishion  :  no  can  help.  Concerning  7ne,  and  any  com- 
position of  mine,  it  is  impossible  that  this  gentleman  can  write 
wisely  unless  his  nature  should  undergo  a  radical  change,  for 
it  is  written  in  the  wisest  book  which  evi-r  proceeded  from 
mere  hum  inity,  that  "  into  a  malicious  soul  wisdom  shall 
not  enter." 

You  may  have  seen  a  mastiff*  of  the  right  English  breed 
assailed  by  a  little  impertinent,  noisy,  meddling  cur,  who  runs 
behind  him,  snapping  and  barking  at  hi"*  heels,  and  sometimes 
gets  staggered  by  a  chance-whisk  of  his  tail.  The  mastiff" 
continues  his  way  peaceably;  or,  if  he  condescends  to  notice 
the  yelper,  it  is  only  by  stopping  half  a  minute,  and  litling  his 
leg  over  him.  Just  such,  Sir,  is  the  notice  which  I  bestow 
upon  your  colleague  in  his  critical  character. 

But  for  F.  J.  Ph'domaVi,  and  Professor  of  the  Occult  Sciences, 
he  is  a  grave  personage,  whose  political  and  prophetical  pre- 
tensions entitle  him  to  high  consideration  in  these  days.    He 

•  N.  B.  ThPBe  lidle  exceptions  iiidude  all  the  eonntries  which  were  an. 
nexed  to  the  Fri-ncli  Empire,  all  Italy,  mid  all  ihc  States  of  the  Conredera- 
t-on  of  the  Rhine. 

t  Parliciilarly  the  commercial  part  of  them. 


is  as  grea:  a  man  as  Lilly  in  tlie  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
or  as  Pa.'iridge  after  him.  It  is  well  known  what  infinite 
pains  lie  Leslowed  in  casting  the  nativities  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton, Bonjiparte,  and  the  Etnperor  of  Russia,  — all  for  the 
good  of  mankind!  and  it  is  also  notorious  tlial  he  mistook  the 
aspects,  and  made  some  very  unfortunate  errors  in  his  pre- 
dictions. At  a  time  when  he  was  considerably  indisposed  in 
consequence  of  this  mortification,  I  took  the  liberty  of  ad- 
ministering to  him  a  dose  of  his  own  words,  mixed,  perhapsi 
Sir,  with  a  few  of  yours,  for  you  were  his  fellow-student  in 
astrology,  and  are  known  to  have  assisted  him  in  these  his 
calculations.  The  medicine  was  given  in  the  form  of  e.\tract ; 
but  the  patient  could  not  have  used  more  wry  faces  had  it  been 
extract  of  coloquintida.  And  indeed  it  produced  a  most  un- 
pleasant effect.  Ever  since  that  time  his  paroxysms  have 
been  more  violent,  and  he  has  been  troubled  with  occasional 
ravings,  accompanied  with  periodical  discharges  of  bile  in  its 
most  otTensive  state.  Nevertheless,  dreadfully  bilious  as  he 
is,  and  tormented  with  acrid  humors,  it  is  hoped  that  by  a  coo 
diet,  by  the  proper  use  of  refrigerants,  above  all,  by  payingdue 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  prinns  vi<r,  and  observing  a  strict 
abstinence  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  danger  of  a  cholera 
morbus  may  be  averted. 

I  have  not  been  travelling  out  of  the  record  while  thus  inci- 
dentally noticing  a  personage  with  whom  you.  Sir,  are  more 
naturally  and  properly  associated  than  I  have  been  with  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  tliis  your  colleague  and  you  being  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
difference  of  opinion  upon  political  points  between  myself  and 
certain  writers  in  that  journal  who  laid  claim  to  the  faculty 
of  the  second  sight,  I  suspect  tliat  I  should  never  have  in- 
curred your  hostility.  What  those  points  of  diff^erence  were,  I 
must  liere  be  permitted  to  set  forth  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
readers  who  may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with  them  as  you 
are  :  they  related  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  the  late  war 
to  an  honorable  and  successful  termination. 

It  was  in  our  state  of  feeling,  Sir,  as  well  as  in  our  state  of 
knowledge  that  we  diff^ered,  in  our  desires  as  much  as  in  our 
judgment.  They  predicted  for  us  nothing  but  disgrace  and 
defeat:  predicted  is  the  word  i  for  they  themselves  assured  us 
that  they  were  "  seriouslij  occupied  with  the  ikstinies  of  Europe 
and  vf  mankind  : "  — 

"  Aa  who  ehouid  say,  I  am  Sir  Oracle  1 " 

They  ridiculed  "  tJie  romantic  hopes  of  t!ie  English  nati 071,"  and 
imputed  the  spirit  by  which  the  glory  of  that  nation  has  been 
raised  to  its  highest  point,  and  the  deliverance  of  Europe 
accomplished,  to  "  the  tricks  of  a  paltry  and  interested  party,** 
They  said  that  events  had  "  verified  their  predictions,^*  had 
"  7nore  than  justified  their  worst  forebodings.^*  They  told  us  in 
1810  that  the  fate  of  Spain  was  decided,  and  that  that  "  mis- 
guided** country  (misguided  in  having  venttired  to  resist  the 
most  insolent  usurpation  that  ever  was  attempted)  "/(ad 
yielded  to  the  Conqueror.**  This  manner  of  speaking  of  an 
event  in  the  preter-pluperfect  tense,  before  it  has  come  to 
pass,  may  be  either  a  slight  grammatical  slip,  or  a  prophetical 
figure  of  speech ;  but,  as  old  Dr.  Eachard  says,  "  I  hate  all 
small  ambiguous  surmises,  all  quivering  and  mincing  conjec- 
tures :  give  me  the  lusty  and  bold  thinker,  who,  when  he 
undertakes  to  prophesy,  does  it  punctually."  "  It  would  be 
blood-thirsty  and  cruel,*'  they  said,  *'  to  foment  petty  in^tirrec- 
tiojis^  (meaning  the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal,)  after  the  only 
contest  is  over  from  which  any  good  can  spring  ih  the  present 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs.**  "  France  has  conquered  Europe. 
This  is  the  melancholy  truth.  Shut  our  eyes  to  it  as  we  may, 
Vierc  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  For  the  present,  peace 
and  submission  mii^t  be  the  lot  of  the  vanquished.  **  "  Let  ns  hear 
no  more  of  objections  to  a  Bonaparte  ruling  in  Spain.** 

"  Harry,  the  wish  was  father  to  that  thought !  " 

They  told  us  that  if  Lord  Wellington  was  not  driven  out  of 
Portugal,  it  was  because  the  French  government  thought  him 
^^  better  there  than  anywhere  else.**  They  told  us  they  were 
prepared  to  "  contemplate  with  great  composure  the  conquest  of 
Russia,  by  Bonaparte,  as  a  "change  wliich  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  improvement  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Cza-K-'  — 

"  Si  mens  sit  heia  tibi  crederls  esse  propketa,** 
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says  an  old  Leonine  rliymester.  —  And  as  for  expecting  "  a 
MUTINY  (hear  Germany  !  for  so  they  qualified  it  I  )  amangat  the 
TossaJ  itat<s  of  France,  it  would  be  as  chii'ierical,"  tliey  said, 
*'  as  to  ezpect  one  amongst  tfieialtabilaitts  of  Bourdeatix.^'  And 
hero  t.ie?i  lucky  propliets  were  peculiarly  felicitous;  tlie 
inliabitdii.i  of  Bourdeaux  having  been  the  first  people  in 
Franco  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Bonaparte's  tyranny,  and 
mounted  the  white  cockade. 

*'  Omnia  jam  fiiinty  fieri  qtuB  posse  ne^abam,^' 

Poor  Oracle  I  the  face  is  double-bronzed  ;  and  yet  it  is  but 
e  wooden  head ! 

I  stood  upon  firm  ground,  while  they  were  sticking  in  the 
Slough  of  Despond.  Hinc  HUb  lacnjmtB'.  I  charged  them  at 
the  time  with  ignorance,  presumption,  and  pusillanimity. 
And  now,  Sir,  I  ask  of  you,  were  they  or  were  they  not 
ignorant?  Here  are  their  assertions! — Were  they  or  were 
they  not  presumptuous  ?  Here  are  their  predictions  I  —  Were 
they  or  were  they  not  pusillanimous?  Have  they  or  have 
lliey  not  been  confuted,  and  confouuded,  and  exposed,  and 
shamed,  and  stultified,  by  the  event? 

They  wlio  know  me  will  bear  witness,  that,  before  a  rumor 
of  war  was  heard  from  tlie  Peninsula,  I  had  looked  toward 
tliat  quarter  as  the  point  where  we  might  hope  first  to  see 
the  horizon  open  ;  and  tliat,  from  the  hour  in  which  the  strug- 
gle commenced,  I  never  doubted  of  its  final  success,  provided 
England  siiould  do  its  duty:  tliis  confidence  was  founded  upon 
a  knowledge  of  tlie  country  and  the  people,  and  upon  the 
principles  which  were  then  and  there  first  brought  into  action 
against  the  enemy.  At  the  time  when  every  effort  was  made 
(as  you,  Sir,  well  know)  to  vilify  and  disgust  our  allies,  to 
discourage  the  public,  to  impede  the  measures  of  government, 
to  derange  its  finances,  and  thereby  cut  off  its  means,  to  par- 
alyze the  arm  and  deaden  the  heart  of  England  j  — when  we 
were  told  of  the  irresistible  power  and  perfect  policy  of  Bona- 
parte, the  consummate  skill  of  his  generals,  and  the  invinci- 
bility of  his  armies,  my  language  was  this  :  "  The  one  business 
of  England  is  to  abate  the  power  of  France  :  that  power  she 
must  beat  down,  or  fall  herself;  that  power  she  will  beat  down, 
ifshednbut  strenuously  put  forth  her  own  mighty  means." 
And  again,  —  "For  our  soldiers  to  equal  our  seamen,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  them  to  be  equally  well  commanded.  They 
have  the  same  heart  and  soul,  as  well  aa  the  same  flesh  and 
blood.  Too  much,  indeed,  may  be  exacted  from  them  in  a 
retreat ;  but  set  their  face  toward  a  foe,  and  there  is  nothing 
within  the  reach  of  human  achievement  which  they  cannot 
perform."  And  again,  —  "Carry  on  the  war  with  all  the 
heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  of  this 
mighty  empire,  and  you  will  beat  down  the  power  of  France." 
Waa  I  wrong,  Sir?  Or  has  the  event  corresponded  to  this 
confidence  r 

A/iepai  CKiXoitrot 
M(iprii/)£S  ao(P(i}TaTOt 

Bear  witness,  Torres  Vedras,  Salamanca,  and  Vittoria ! 
Bear  witness,  Orthies  and  Thoulouse  I  Bear  witness,  Water- 
loo, and  that  miserable  tyrant,  who  was  then  making  and  un- 
making kings  with  a  breath,  and  now  frets  upon  the  rock  of 
St.  Helena,  like  a  tiger  in  his  cage  ! 
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WRITTEN     DURING     THE     NEGOTIATIONS     WITH 
BONAPARTE,    IN    JANUARY,    1814. 

1. 

Who  counsels  peace  at  this  momentous  liour, 
When  God  hath  given  deliverance  to  the  oppress'd, 

And  to  the  injured  power? 

Who  counsels  peace,  when  Vengeance,  like  a  flood, 

26 


Rolls  on,  no  longer  now  to  be  repress 'd; 

When  innocent  blood 

From  the  four  corners  of  tlie  world  cries  out 

For  justice  upon  one  accursed  head; 

When  Fredoom  liath  lier  lioly  banners  spread 

Over  all  nations,  now  in  one  just  cause 

United ;  when,  with  one  sublime  accord, 

Europe  throws  off  the  yoke  abhorr'd, 

And  Loyalty,  and  Faith,  and  Ancient  Laws 

Follow  the  avenging  sword ! 

2. 

Woe,  woe  to  England  !   woe  and  endless  shame, 

If  this  heroic  land, 

False  to  her  feelings  and  unspotted  fame, 

Hold  out  the  olive  to  the  Tyrant's  hand ! 

Woe  to  the  world,  if  Bonaparte's  throne 

Be  suffer'd  still  to  stand ! 

For  by  wliat  names  shall  Right  and   Wrong  be 

known,  — 

What  new  and  courtly  phrases  must  we  feign 

For  Falsehood,  Murder,  and  all  monstrous  crimes, 

If  that  perfidious  Corsican  maintain 

Still  his  detested  reign, 

And  France,  who  yearns  even  now    to  break  her 

chain, 

Beneath  his  iron  rule  be  left  to  groan  ? 

No !  by  the  innumerable  dead, 

Whose  blood  hath  for  his  lust  of  power  been  shed, 

Death  only  can  for  his  foul  deeds  atone ; 
That  peace  which  Death  and  Judgmentcan  bestow, 
That  peace  be  Bonaparte's,  — that  alone  '. 

3. 

For  sooner  shall  the  Ethiop  change  his  skin, 

Or  from  the  Leopard  shall  her  spots  depart, 

Than  this  man  change  his  old,  flagitious  heart. 

Have  ye  not  seen  him  ni  the  balance  weigh'd, 

And  there  found  wanting?     On  the  st;ige  of  blood 

Foremost  the  resolute  adventurer  stood; 

And  when,  by  many  a  battle  won, 

He  placed  upon  his  brow  the  crown, 

Curbing  delirious  France  beneath  his  sway, 

Then,  like  Octavius  in  old  time, 

Fair  name  might  tie  have  handed  down, 

Effacing  many  a  stain  of  former  crime. 

Fool  I  should  he  cast  away  tliat  bright  renown  I 

Fool !  the  redemption  proffered  should  he  lose  I 

When  Heaven  such  grace  vouchsafed  him  that  the 

way 

To  Good  and  Evil  lay 

Before  him,  which  to  choose. 


But  Evil  was  his  Good, 

For  all  too  long  in  blood  had  he  been  nursed, 

And  ne'er  was  earth  with  verier  tyrant  cursed 

Bold  man  and  bad. 

Remorseless,  godless,  full  of  fraud  and  lies, 

And  black  with  murders  and  with  perjuries, 

Himself  in  Hell's  whole  panoply  lie  clad; 

No  law  but  his  own  headstrong  will  iie  knew, 

No  counsellor  but  his  own  wicked  heart. 
From  evil  thus  portentous  strength  he  drew, 
And  trampled  under  foot  all  human  ties, 
All  holy  laws,  all  natural  charities. 
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O  France  !  beneath  this  fierce  Barbarian's  sway 

Disgraced  thou  art  to  all  succeding  times; 

Rapine,  and  blood,  and  fire  have  inark'd  thy  way, 

All  loathsome,  all  unutterable  crimes. 

A  curse  is  on  thee,  France  !  from  far  and  wide 

It  hath  gnne  up  to  Heaven.     All  lands  have  cried 

For  vengeance  upon  tliy  detested  head  ! 

All  nations  curse  thee,  France  !  for  whcresoe'er, 

[ii  peace  or  war,  thy  banner  hath  been  spread, 

All  forms  of  human  woe  have  follow'd  there. 

The  Living  and  the  Dead 

Cry  out  alike  against  thee  !     They  who  bear, 

Crouciiing  beneath  its  weight,  thine  iron  yoke 

Join  in  the  bitterness  of  secret  prayer 

The  voice  of  that  innumerable  throng, 

Whose  slaughter'd  spirits  day  and  night  invoke 

The  Everlasting  Judge  of  right  and  wrong, 
How  long,  O  Lord !    Holy  and  Just,  liow  long  I 


A  merciless  oppressor  hast  thou  been, 

Thyself  remorselessly  oppress'd  meantime  ; 

Greedy  of  war,  when  all  that  thou  couldst  gain 

Was  but  to  dye  thy  soul  with  deeper  crime, 

And  rivet  faster  round  thyself  the  chain. 

Oh  !  blind  to  honor,  and  to  interest  blind, 

When  thus  in  abject  servitude  rosign'd 

To  this  barbarian  upstart,  thou  couldst  brave 

God's  justice,  and  the  heart  of  human-kind  I 

JMadly  thou  thoughtest  to  enslave  the  world, 

Thyself  the  while  a  miserable  slave. 

Behold,  the  flag  of  vengeance  is  unfurl'd  ! 

The  dreadful  armies  of  the  North  advance ; 

Wliile  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain  combined, 

Give  their  triumphant  banners  to  the  wind. 

And  stand  victorious  in  the  fields  of  France. 


One  man  hath  been  for  ten  long,  wretched  years 
The  cause  of  all  this  blood  and  all  these  tears ; 

One  man  in  this  most  awful  point  of  time 

Draws  on  thy  danger,  as  he  caused  tliy  crime. 

Wait  not  too  long  the  event, 

For  now  whole  Europe  comes  against  thee  bent; 

His  wiles  and  their  own  strength  the  nations  know : 

Wise  from  past  wrongs,  on  future  peace  intent, 

The  People  and  the  Princes,  with  one  mind, 

From  all  parts  move  against  the  general  foe ; 

One  act  of  justice,  one  atoning  blow. 

One  execrable  head  laid  low, 

Even  yet,  O  France  !  averts  thy  punishment. 

Open  thine  eyes! — too  long  hast  thou  been  blind; 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind  ! 


France  !  if  thou  lovest  thine  ancient  fame, 

Revenge  thy  sufferings  and  thy  shame  ! 

By  the  bones  which  bleach  on  Jaffa's  beach ; 

By  the  blood  whicli  on  Domingo's  shore 

Hath  clogg'd  the  carrion-birds  with  gore ; 

By  tlie  flesh  which  gorged  the  wolves  of  Spain, 

Or  stiffen'd  on  the  snowy  plain 

Of  frozen  Moscovy ; 

By  the  bodies,  which  lie  all  open  to  the  sky, 


Tracking  from  Elbe  to  Rhine  the  Tyrant's  flight 

By  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  cry; 

By  the  childless  parent's  misery; 

By  the  lives  which  he  hath  shed; 

By  the  ruin  he  hath  spread  ; 

By  the  prayers  wliich  rise  for  curses  on  his  head, — 

Redeem,  O  France  I  thine  ancient  fame. 

Revenge  thy  sufferings  and  thy  shame, 

Open  thine  eyes  !  —  too  long  hast  thou  been  blind; 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind ! 


By  those  horrors  which  the  night 

Witness'd  when  the  torches'  light 

To  the  assembled  murderers  show'd 

Where  the  blood  of  Conde  flow'd ; 

By  thy  murder'd  Pichegiu's  fame: 

By  murder'd  Wright  —  an  English  name; 

By  murder'd  Palm's  atrocious  doom; 

By  murder'd  Hofer's  martyrdom, — 

Oh  !  by  the  virtuous  blood  thus  vilely  spilt, 

The  Villain's  own  peculiar,  private  guilt, 

Open  thine  eyes  !  —  too  long  hast  thou  been  blin:. 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind ! 

Keswick 


OOE, 

■WRITTEN    DURING    THE    WAR  WITH  AMERICA,  181 
1. 

When  shall  the  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  lay 

The  thunderbolt  aside, 

And,  twining  olives  with  her  laurel  crown, 

Rest  in  the  Bovver  of  Peace  ? 

2. 

Not  long  may  this  unnatural  strife  endure 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  deep ; 

Not  long  may  men,  with  vain  ambition  drunk, 

And  insolent  in  wrong. 

Afflict  with  their  misrule  the  indignant  land 

Where  Washington  hath  left 

His  awful  memory 

A  light  for  after-times  ! 

Vile  instruments  of  fallen  Tyranny 

In  their  own  annals,  by  their  countrymen, 

For  lasting  sliamc  shall  they  be  written  down 

Soon  may  the  better  Genius  there  prevail ! 

Then  will  the  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  lay 

Tlie  thunderbolt  aside. 

And,  twining  olives  with  her  laurel  crown. 

Rest  in  the  Bower  of  Peace. 


But  not  in  ignominious  ease. 

Within  the  Bower  of  Peace  supine, 

The  Ocean  Queen  shall  rest ! 

Her  otlicr  toils  await, — 

A  holier  warfare,  —  nobler  victories;    - 

And  amarantliine  wreaths, 

Which,  when  the  laurel  crown  grows  sere, 

Will  live  forever  green. 
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Hear  me,  O  England !  rightl}'  may  1  claim 

Thy  favorable  audience,  Queen  of  Isles, 

My  Mother-land  revered  j 

For  in  the  perilous  hour, 

When  weaker  spirits  stood  aghast, 

And  reptile  tongues,  to  thy  dishonor  bold, 

Spit  their  dull  venom  on  the  public  ear, 

My  voice  was  heard,  —  a  voice  of  hope, 

Of  confidence  and  joy, — 

Yea,  of  such  prophecy 

As  wisdom  to  her  sons  doth  aye  vouchsafe, 

When  with  pure  heart  and  diligent  desire 

They  seek  the  fountain  springs, 

And  of  the  Ages  past 

Take  counsel  reverently. 

5. 

Nobly  hast  thou  stood  up 

Against  the  foulest  Tyranny  that  ere. 

In  elder  or  in  later  times, 

Hath  outraged  human-kind. 

O  glorious  England  !  thou  hast  borne  thyself 

Keligiously  and  bravely  in  that  strife  ; 

And  happier  victory  hath  blest  thine  arms 

Than,  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Thine  own  Plantagenets  achieved, 

Or  Marlborough,  wise  in  council  as  in  field, 

Or  Wolfe,  heroic  name. 

Now  gird  thyself  for  other  war  ; 

Look  round  thee,  and  behold  what  ills. 

Remediable  and  yet  unremedied. 

Afflict  man's  wretched  race  ! 

Put  on  the  panoply  of  faitli  I 

Bestir  thyself  against  thine  inward  foes, 

Ignorance  and  Want,  with  all  their  brood 

Of  miseries  and  of  crimes. 


Powerful  thou  art:  imperial  Rome, 

When  in  the  Augustan  age  she  closed 

The  temple  of  the  two-taced  God, 

Could  boast  no  power  like  thine. 

Less  opulent  was  Spain, 

When  Mexico  her  sumless  riches  sent 

To  that  proud  monarchy  ; 

And  Hayti's  ransack'd  caverns  gave  their  gold , 

And  from  Potosi's  recent  veins 

The  unabating  stream  of  treasure  flow'd. 

And  blest  art  thou,  above  all  nations  blest. 

For  thou  art  Freedom's  own  beloved  Isle  ! 

The  light  of  Science  shines 

Conspicuous  like  a  beacon  on  thy  shores; 

Thy  martyrs  purcliased  at  the  stake 

Faith  uncorrupt  for  thine  inheritance; 

And  by  thine  hearths  Domestic  Purity, 

Safe  from  the  infection  of  a  tainted  age, 

Hath  kept  her  sanctuaries. 

Yet,  O  dear  England  !  powerful  as  tliou  art, 

And  rich,  and  wise,  and  blest, 

Yet  would  I  see  thee,  O  my  Mother-land ! 

Mightier  and  wealthier,  wiser,  happier  still ! 

7. 

For  still  doth  Ignorance 

Maintain  large  empire  here, 


Dark  and  unblest  amid  surrounding  light; 

Even  as  witliin  this  favor'd  spot, 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride, 

Tlie  traveller  on  iiis  way 

Beholds  with  weary  eye 

Bleak  moorland,  noxious  fen,  and  lonely  heath, 

In  drear  extension  spread, 

Oh  gri»:jf !  that  spirits  of  celestial  seed, 

Whom  ever-teeming  Nature  hath  brought  forth. 

With  all  the  human  faculties  divine 

Of  sense  and  soul  endued, — 

Disherited  of  knowledge  and  of  bliss, 

Mere  creatures  of  brute  life. 

Should  grope  in  darkness  lost' 

8 

Must  this  reproach  endure.'* 

Honor  and  praise  to  him 

Tlie  universal  friend. 

The  general  benefactor  of  mankind; 

He  who  from  Coromandel's  shores 

His  perfected  discovery  brought ; 

He  by  whose  generous  toils 

This  foul  reproach  ere  long  shall  be  effaced, 

This  root  of  evil  be  eradicate  ! 

Yea,  generations  yet  unborn 

Shall  owe  their  weal  to  him. 

And  future  nations  bless 
The  honor'd  i^me  of  Bell. 


Now  may  that  blessed  edifice 

Of  public  good  be  rear'd 
Which  holy  Edward  traced, 
The  spotless  Tudor,  he  whom  Death 
Too  early  summon'd  to  his  heavenly  throne. 
For   Brunswick's    line   was   this  great   work   re- 
served, 
For  Brunswick's  fated  line; 
They  who  from  papal  darkness,  and  the  thrall 
Of  that  worst  bondage  which  doth  hold 
The  immortal  spirit  chain'd, 
Saved  us  in  happy  hour. 
Fitly  for  them  was  this  great  work  reserved; 
So,  Britain,  shall  thine  aged  monarch's  wish 
Receive  its  due  accomplishment  — 
That  wish  which  with  the  good 
(Had  he  no  other  praise) 
Througii    all   succeeding   times    would  rank    his 
name. 
That  all  within  his  realms 
Might  learn  the  Book,  which  all 
Who  rightly  learn  shall  live. 

10. 

From  public  fountains  the  perennial  stream 

Of  public  weal  must  flow. 

O  England  !  wheresoe'er  thy  churches  stand. 

There  on  that  sacred  ground. 

Where  the  rich  harvest  of  mortality 

Is  laid,  as  in  a  irarner,  treasured  up. 

There  plant  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  !     Water  it 

With  thy  perpetual  bountv  !     It  shall  spread 

Its  branches  o'er  the  venerable  pile, 

Shield  it  against  tlie  storm, 

And  brinff  forth  fruits  of  life. 
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U. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England  I  in  the  ways 

Of  rigliteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wliolesonie    doctrine.     Wliere   hast  thou  thy 

mines 

But  in  their  industry  ? 

Thy  bulwarks  where,  but  in  their  breasts  ? 

Thy  miglit,  but  in  their  arms  ? 

Shall  not  their  numbers  tlicrefore  be  thy  wealth, 

Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  ? 

O  grief  then,  grief  and  shame. 

If,  in  this  flourishing  land. 

There  should   be  dwellings  where  the  new-born 

babe 

Doth  bring  unto  its  parents'  soul  no  joy  ' 

Where  squalid  Poverty 

Receives  it  at  its  birth, 

And  on  her  witlier'd  knees 

Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent ' 

12. 

Queen  of  the  Seas  !  enlarge  thyself; 

Redundant  as  tliou  art  of  life  and  power, 

Be  thou  the  hive  of  nations. 

And  send  thy  swarms  abroad  ! 

Send  them,  like  Greece  of  old. 

With  arts  and  science  to  enrich 

The  uncukivated  earth; 

But  with  more  precious  gifts  than  Greece,  or  Tyre, 

Or  elder  Egypt,  to  the  world  bequeath'd  — 

Just  laws,  and  rightful  polity, 

And,  crowning  all,  the  dearest  boon  of  Heaven, 

Its  word  and  will  rcveal'd. 

Queen  of  the  Seas  !  enlarge 

The  place  of  thy  pavilion.     Let  them  stretch 

The  curtains  of  tliine  habitations  forth  ; 

Spare  not ;  but  lengtlien  thou 

Thy  cords,  make  strong  thy  stakes. 

13. 

Queen  of  the  Seas  !  enlarge  thyself; 

Send  thou  tliy  swarms  abroad  ! 

For  in  the  years  to  come. 

Though  centuries  or  millenniums  intervene. 

Where'er  thy  progeny, 

Tliy  language,  and  thy  spirit  sliall  be  found, — 

If  on  Ontario's  shores, 

Or  late-e.xplored  Missouri's  pastures  wide, 

Or  in  that  Austral  world  long  sought. 

The  many-isled  Pacific,  —  yea,  where  waves, 

Now  breaking  over  coral  reefs,  affright 

The  venturous  mariner. 

When  islands  shall  have  grown,  and  cities  risen 

In  cocoa  groves  embower'd  ;  — 

Where'er  thy  language  lives. 

By  whatsoever  name  the  land  be  call'd, 

That  land  is  English  still,  and  tliere 

Thy  influential  spirit  dwells  and  reigns. 

Thrones  fall,  and  Dynasties  are  changed ; 

Empires  decay  and  sink 

Beneath  their  own  unwieldy  weight ; 

Dominion  passctii  like  a  cloud  away  • 

Tlie  imperishable  mind 

Survives  all  meaner  things. 


14. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England,  in  the  ways 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  tliem  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.     Send  thy  swarms  abroad 

Send  forth  thy  humanizing  arts, 

Thy  stirring  enterprise, 

Tiiy  liberal  polity,  thy  Gospel  light ! 

Illume  the  dark  idolater. 

Reclaim  the  savage  !     O  thou  Ocean  Queen ! 

Be  these  thy  toils  wlien  thou  hast  laid 

The  thunderbolt  aside  : 

He  who  hath  blest  thine  arras 

Will  bless  thee  in  these  holy  works  of  Peace  ! 

Father !  thy  kingdom  come,  and  as  in  Heaven 

Tliy  will  be  done  on  Earth  ! 

Ktswick. 
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ODE 

TO  HIS  KOVAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  REGENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND    IRELAND. 

1. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle  ! 

Proud  day  for  thee  and  for  thy  kingdoms  tills, 

VVlien  Britain  round  lier  spear 

The  olive  garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 


Riglitly  mayst  thou  rejoice, 

F'or  in  a  day  of  darkness  and  of  storms, 

An  evil  day,  a  day  of  woe, 

To  thee  the  sceptre  feel. 

The  Continent  was  leagued, 

Its  numbers  wielded  by  one  will, 

Against  tlie  mighty  Isle  ; 

All  shores  were  hostile  to  the  Red  Cross  flag. 

All  ports  against  it  closed  ; 

Save  where,  behind  their  ramparts  driven, 

The  Spaniard,  and  the  faithful  Portugal, 

Each  on  the  utmost  limits  of  his  land, 

Invincible  of  heart, 

Stood  firm,  and  put  their  trust 

In  their  good  cause  and  thee. 

3. 

Such  perils  menaced  from  abroad; 

At  home  worse  dangers  compass'd  thee. 

Where  shallow  counsellors, 

A  weak  but  clamorous  crew, 

Pester'd  the  land,  and  with  their  withering  breath 

Poison'd  the  public  ear 
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For  peace  the  feeble  raised  their  factious  cry  ; 

Oh,  madness  to  resist 

The  Invincible  in  arms  ! 

Seek  the  peace-garland  from  his  dreadful  hand ! 

And  at  the  Tyrant's  feet 

They  would  have  knelt  to  take 

The  wreath  of  aconite  for  Britain's  brow. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle ! 

Rightly  niayst  thou  rejoice, 

For  in  the  day  of  danger  thou  didst  turn 

From  their  vile  counsels  thine  indignant  heart; 

Rightly  mayst  thou  rejoice, 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won 

4. 

Rejoice,  thou  mighty  Isle, 

Queen  of  the  Seas  !  rejoice  ; 

Ring  round,  ye  merry  bells, 

Till  every  steeple  rock, 

And  the  wide  air  grow  giddy  with  your  joy  ! 

Flow,  streamers,  to  the  breeze  ! 

And,  ye  victorious  banners,  to  the  sun 

Unroll  the  proud  Red  Cross ! 

Now  let  the  anvil  rest; 

Shut  up  the  loom,  and  open  the  school-doors, 

That  young  and  old  may  with  festivities 

Hallow  for  memory,  through  all  after  years. 

This  memorable  time ; 

This  memorable  time, 

When  Peace,  long  absent,  long  deplored,  returns. 

Not  as  vile  Faction  would  have  brought  her  home, 

Her  countenance  for  shame  abased, 

In  servile  weeds  array'd, 

Submission  leading  her, 

Fear,  Sorrow,  and  Repentance  following  close  ; 

And  War,  scarce  deigning  to  conceal 

Beneath  the  mantle's  folds  his  armed  plight. 

Dogging  her  steps  with  deadly  eye  intent. 

Sure  of  his  victim,  and  in  devilish  joy 

Laughing  behind  the  mask. 

5. 

Not  thus  doth  Peace  return !  — 

A  blessed  visitant  she  comes,  — 

Honor  in  his  right  hand 

Doth  lead  her  like  a  bride  ; 

And  Victory  goes  before  ; 

Hope,  Safety,  and  Prosperity,  and  Strength, 

Come  in  her  joyful  train. 

Now  let  the  churches  ring 

With  high  thanksgiving  songs, 

And  the  full  organ  pour 

Its  swelling  peals  to  Heaven, 

The  while  the  grateful  nation  bless  in  prayer 

Their  Warriors,  and    their  Statesmen,  and   their 

Prince, 

Whose  will,  whose  mind,  whose  arm 

Have  thus  with  happy  end  their  efforts  crown'd. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle, 

Rightly  mayst  thou  rejoice. 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 


Enjoy  thy  triumph  now. 
Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle  ! 


Enjoy  the  rich  reward,  so  riirhtly  due. 

When    rescued    nations,  with    one    heart    and 

voice. 

Thy  counsels  bless  and  thee. 

Thou,  on  thine  own  Firm  Island,  seest  the  while, 

As  if  the  tales  of  old  Romance 

Were  but  to  typify  these  splendid  days, 

Princes,  and  Potentates, 

And  Chiefs  renown'd  in  arms, 

From  their  great  enterprise  achieved. 

In  friendship  and  in  joy  collected  here 


Rejoice,  thou  mighty  Isle  ! 

Queen  of  the  Seas  !  rejoice ; 

For  ne'er  in  elder  nor  in  later  times 

Have  such  illustrious  guests 

Honor'd  thy  silver  shores. 

No  such  assemblage  shone  in  Edward's  hall, 

Nor  brighter  triumphs  graced  his  glorious  reigu. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  isle. 

Proud  day  for  thee  and  for  thy  kingdoms  this  ' 

Rightly  mayst  thou  rejoice, 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 


Yet  in  the  pomp  of  these  festivities 

One  mournful  thought  will  rise  within  thy  mind  — 

The  thought  of  Him  who  sits 

In  mental  as  in  visual  darkness  lost. 

How  had  his  heart  been  fiU'd 
With  deepest  gratitude  to  Heaven, 

Had  he  beheld  this  day ! 

O  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

Thou,  who  hast  visited  thus  heavily 

The  anointed  head, 

Oh  !   for  one  little  interval, 

One  precious  hour, 

Remove  the  blindness  from  his  soul, 

That  he  may  know  it  all. 

And  bless  thee  ere  he  die. 


Thou  also  shouldst  have  seen 

This  harvest  of  thy  hopes. 

Thou,  whom  the  guilty  act 

Of  a  proud  spirit  overthrown 

Sent  to  thine  early  grave  in  evil  hour ! 

Forget  not  him,  my  country,  in  thy  joy; 

But  let  thy  grateful  hand 

With  laurel  garlands  hang 

The  tomb  of  Perceval. 

Virtuous,  and  firm,  and  wise 

The  Ark  of  Britain  in  her  darkest  day 

He  steer'd  through  stormy  seas; 

And  long  shall  Britain  hold  his  memory  dear, 

And  faithful  History  give 

His  meed  of  lasting  praise. 

10. 

That  earthly  meed  shall  his  compeers' enjoy, 

Britain's  true  counsellors, 

Who  see  with  just  success  their  counsels  crown'd 

They  have  their  triumph  now,  to  him  denied; 

Proud  day  for  them  is  this  ! 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle  ! 
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Proud  day  for  them  and  thee, 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 


ODE 

TU  HIS  IMPERIAL  MiJESTY,  ALEXANDER  THE  FIRST, 
EMPEROR  OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIA3. 


Conqueror,  Deliverer, Friend  of  human-kind! 

The  free,  the  happy  Island  welcomes  thee ; 

Thee,  from  thy  wasted  realms. 

So  signally  revenged ; 

From  Prussia's  rescued  plains  ; 

r'rom  Dresden's  field  of  slaughter,  where  the  ball. 

Which  struck  Moreau's  dear  life. 

Was  turn'd  from  thy  more  precious  head  aside; 

From  Leipsic's  dreadful  day. 

From  Elbe,  and  Rhine,  and  Seine, 

In  thy  career  of  conquest  overpast; 

From  the  proud  Capital 

Of  haughty  France  subdued. 

Then  to  her  rightful  line  of  Kings  restored ; 

Thee,  Alexander !  thee,  the  Great,  the  Good, 

The  Glorious,  tlie  Beneficent,  the  Just, 

Thee  to  her  honor'd  shores 
The  mighty  Island  welcomes  in  her  joy. 

2. 

Sixscore  full  years  have  past. 

Since  to  these  friendly  shores 

Tliy  famous  ancestor. 

Illustrious  Peter,  came. 

Wise  traveller  he,  who  over  Europe  went. 

Marking  the  ways  of  men ; 

That  so  to  his  dear  country,  which  then  rose 

Among  the  nations  in  uncultured  strength, 

He  might  bear  back  tlie  stores 

Of  elder  polity. 

Its  sciences  and  arts. 

Little  did  then  the  industrious  German  think, — 

The  soft  Italian,  lapp'd  in  luxury, — 

Helvetia's  mountain  sons,  of  freedom  proud, — 

The  patient  Hollander, 

Prosperous  and  warlike  then, — 

Little  thought  they  that,  in  that  farthest  North, 

From  Peter's  race  should  the  Deliverer  spring, 

Destined  by  Heaven  to  save 

Art,  Learning,  Industry, 

Beneatli  the  bestial  hoof  of  godless  Might 

All  trampled  in  the  dust. 

As  little  did  the  French, 

Vaunting  the  power  of  their  Great  Monarch  then, 

(His  schemes  of  wide  ambition  yet  uncheck'd,) 

As  little  did  they  think, 

Tliat  from  rude  Moscovy  the  stone  should  come. 

To  smite  their  huge  Colossus,  which  bestrode 

The  subject  Continent; 

And  from  its  feet  of  clay. 

Breaking  the  iron  limbs  and  front  of  brass. 

Strew  the  rejoicing  Nations  with  the  wreck. 


Roused  as  thou  wert  with  insult  and  with  wrong, 

Who  should  have  blamed  thee  if,  in  high-wroughi 

mood 

Of  vengeance  and  the  sense  of  injured  power, 

Thou  from  the  flames  which  laid 

The  City  of  thy  Fathers  in  the  dust, 

Hadst  bid  a  spark  be  brought, 

And  borne  it  in  thy  tent. 

Religiously  by  night  and  day  preserved. 

Till  on  Montmartre's  height. 

When  open  to  thine  arms. 

Her  last  defence  o'ertlirown. 

The  guilty  city  lay. 

Thou  hadst  call'd  every  Russian  of  thine  host 

To  liglit  his  flambeau  at  tlie  sacred  flame. 

And  sent  them  through  her  streets. 

And  wrapt  her  roofs  and  towers. 

Temples  and  palaces. 

Her  wealth  and  boasted  spoils. 

In  one  wide  flood  of  fire. 

Making  the  hated  Nation  feel  herself 

The  miseries  she  had  spread  ? 

4. 

Who  should  have  blamed  the  Conqueror  for  that 
deed  ? 
Yea,  rather  would  not  one  exulting  cry 
Have  risen  from  Elbe  to  Nile, 
How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  ! 

Moscow's  re-rising  walls 

Had  rung  with  glad  acclaim  ; 

Thanksgiving  hymns  had  fiU'd 

Tyrol's  rejoicing  vales ; 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  ! 

The  Germans  in  their  grass-grown  marts  had  met 

To  celebrate  the  deed ; 

Holland's  still  waters  had  been  starr'd 

With  festive  lights,  reflected  there 

From  every  house  and  hut, 

From  every  town  and  tower; 

The  Iberian  and  the  Lusian's  injured  realms. 

From  all  their  mountain-holds. 

From  all  their  ravaged  fields. 

From  cities  sack'd,  from  violated  fanes. 

And  from  the  sanctuary  of  every  heart. 

Had  pour'd  that  pious  strain  — 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen ! 

Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord  ! 

Thou,  Zaragoza,  from  thy  sepulchres 

Hadst  join'd  the  hymn  ;  and  from  thine  ashes  thou, 

Manresa,  faitliful  still ! 

The  blood  that  calls  for  vengeance  in  thy  streets, 

Madrid,  and  Porto  thine. 

And  that  which  from  the  beach 

Of  Tarragona  sent  its  cry  to  Heaven, 

Had  rested  then  appeased. 

Orphans  had  clapp'd  their  hands, 

And  widows  would  have  wept  exulting  tears, 

And  childless  parents,  with  a  bitter  joy. 

Have  blest  the  avenging  deed. 


But  thou  hadst  seen  enough 
Of  horrors,  —  amply  hadst  avenged  mankind. 
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Witness  that  dread  retreat, 

In  adverse  as  in  prosperous  fortunes  tried, 

When  God  and  nature  smote 

Frederick,  the  well-beloved  ! 

The  Tjrant  in  his  pride  ' 

Greatest  and  best  of  that  illustrious  name, 

No  wider  ruin  overtook 

Welcome  to  these  free  shores ! 

Sennacherib's  impious  host; 

In  glory  art  thou  come. 

Nor  when  the  frantic  Persian  led 

Thy  victory  perfect,  thy  revenge  complete 

His  veterans  to  the  Lybian  sands ; 

Nor  when  united  Greece 

2. 

O'er  the  barbaric  power  that  victory  won 

Enough  of  sorrow  hast  thou  known, 

Wliich  Europe  yet  may  bless. 

Enough  of  evil  hath  thy  realm  endured, 

A  fouler  Tyrant  cursed  the  groaning  earth,  — 

Oppress'd,  but  not  debased. 

A  fearfuler  destruction  was  dispensed. 

When  thine  indignant  soul. 

Victorious  armies  followed  on  his  flight ; 

Long  suffering,  bore  its  weight  of  heaviest  woe 

On  every  side  he  met 

But  still,  through  that  dark  day. 

The  Cossack's  dreadful  spear; 

Unsullied  honor  was  thy  counsellor  ; 

On  every  side  he  saw 

And  Hope,  that  had  its  trust  in  Heaven, 

The  injured  nation  rise. 

And  in  the  heart  of  man 

Invincible  in  arms. 

Its  strength,  forsook  thee  not. 

What  myriads,  victims  of  one  wicked  will. 

Thou  hadst  thy  faithful  people's  love. 

Spent  their  last  breath  in  curses  on  his  head  ' 

The  sympathy  of  noble  minds; 

There,  where  the  soldiers'  blood 

And  wistfully,  as  one 

Froze  in  the  festering  wound ; 

Who  through  the  weary  night  has  long'd  for  day. 

And  nightly  the  cold  moon 

Looks  eastward  for  the  dawn. 

Saw  sinking  thousands  in  the  snow  lie  down. 

So  Germany  to  thee 

Whom  there  the  morning  found 

Turn'd  in  her  bondage  her  imploring  eyes. 

Stiff  as  their  icy  bed. 

3. 

Oh,  grief  of  griefs,  that  Germany, 

6. 

Rear  high  the  monument  1 

The  wise,  the  virtuous  land. 

In  Moscow  and  in  proud  Petropolis, 

The  land  of  mighty  minds. 

The  brazen  trophy  build  ; 

Should  bend  beneath  the  frothy  Frenchman's  yoke ; 

Cannon  on  cannon  piled. 

Oh,  grief  of  griefs,  to  think 

Till  the  huge  column  overtop  your  towers  ' 

That  she  should  groan  in  bonds, 

From  France  the  Tyrant  brought 

She  who  had  blest  all  nations  with  her  gifts  ! 

These  instruments  of  deatli 

There  had  the  light  of  Reformation  risen. 

To  work  your  overthrow  ; 

The  light  of  Knowledge  there  was  burning  clear, 

He  left  them  in  his  flight 

Oh,  grief,  that  her  unhappy  sons 

To  form  the  eternal  record  of  his  own 

Should  toil,  and  bleed,  and  die. 

Raise,  Russia,  with  thy  spoils, 

To  quench  that  sacred  light. 

A  nobler  monument 

The  wretched  agents  of  a  tyrant's  will ! 

Than  e'er  imperial  Rome 

How  often  hath  their  blood 

Built  in  her  plenitude  of  pride  and  power  ' 

In  his  accursed  cause 

Still,  Alexander !  on  the  banks  ol  Seine, 

Reek'd  on  the  Spaniard's  blade  I 

Thy  noblest  monument 

Their  mangled  bodies  fed 

For  future  ages  stands  — 

The  wolves  and  eagles  of  the  Pyrenees ; 

Paris  scbdued  and  spared. 

Or  stiffening  in  the  snows  of  Moscovy, 

Amid  the  ashes  of  the  watch-fire  lay, 

7. 

Where  dragging  painfully  their  frozen  limbs. 

Conqueror,  Deliverer,  Friend  of  human-kind, 

With  life's  last  effort,  in  the  flames  they  fell. 

The  free,  the  happy  Island  welcomes  thee  ! 

Thee,  Alexander!  thee,  the  Great,  the  Good, 

4. 

The  Glorious,  the  Beneficent,  the  Just ' 

Long,  Frederick,  did'st  thou  bear 

Thee  to  her  honor'd  shores 

Her  sorrows  and  thine  own ; 

The  mighty  Island  welcomes  in  her  joy. 

Seven  miserable  years 

In  patience  didst  thou  feed  thy  heart  with  hope  ; 

^ 

Till,  when  the  arm  of  God 
Smote  the  blaspheming  Tyrant  in  his  pride, 

ODE 

And  Alexander,  with  the  voice  of  power, 

Raised  the  glad  cry.  Deliverance  for  Mankind, 

TO     HIS     MAJESTY,    FREDERICK    WILLIAM     THE 

First  of  the  Germans,  Prussia  broke  her  chains. 

FODRTH,     KING    OF    PRUSSIA. 

5. 

1. 

Joy,  joy  for  Germany, 

Welcome  to  England,  to  the  happy  Isle, 

For  Europe,  for  the  World, 

Brave  Prince  of  gallant  people !     Welcome  Thou, 

When  Prussia  rose  in  arms ! 
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Oh,  what  a  spectacle 

For  present  and  for  future  times  was  tliere, 

When,  for  the  pubhc  need. 

Wives  gave  their  marriage  rings. 

And  mothers,  when  their  sons 

Tile  Band  of  Vengeance  join'd. 

Bade  them  return  victorious  from  the  field, 

Or  with  their  country  fall. 


Twice  o'er  the  field  of  death 

The  trembling  scales  of  Fate  hung  equipoised; 

For  France,  obsequious  to  her  Tyrant  still, 

Mighty  for  evil,  put  forth  all  her  power; 

And  still,  beneath  his  hateful  banners  driven. 

Against  their  father-land. 

Unwilling  Germans  bore  unnatural  arras. 

What  though  the  Boaster  made  his  temples  ring 

With  vain  thanksgivings  for  each  doubtful  day  — 

Wliat  though,  with  false  pretence  of  peace, 

His  old  insidious  arts  he  tried,  — 

The  spell  was  broken  !  Austria  tlirew  her  sword 

Into  the  inclining  scale. 

And  Leipsic  saw  the  wrongs 

Of  Germany  avenged. 


Ne'er  till  that  awful  time  had  Europe  seen 

Such  multitudes  in  arms  ; 

Nor  ever  had  the  rising  Sun  beheld 

Sucn  mighty  interests  of  mankind  at  stake; 

Nor  o'er  so  wide  a  scene 

Of  slaughter  e'er  had  Night  her  curtain  closed. 

There,  on  the  battle-field. 

With  one  accord  the  grateful  monarchs  knelt. 

And  raised  their  voice  to  Heaven; 

'•  The  cause  was  thine,  O  Lord  ! 

"  O  Lord  I  thy  hand  was  here  !  " 

What  Conquerors  e'er  deserved 

So  proud,  so  pure  a  joy  ! 

It  was  a  moment  when  the  exalted  soul 

Might  almost  wish  to  burst  its  mortal  bounds. 

Lest  all  of  life  to  come 

Vapid  and  void  should  seem 

After  that  high-wrought  hour. 

8. 

But  thou  hadst  yet  more  toils, 

iVlore  duties  and  more  triumphs  yet  in  store. 

Elbe  must  not  bound  tliine  arras. 

Nor  on  the  banks  of  Rhine 

Thine  eagles  check  their  flight ; 

When  o'er  that  barrier  stream 

Awakened  Germany 

Drove  her  invaders  with  such  rout  and  wreck 

As  overtook  the  impious  Gaul  of  old. 
Laden  with  plunder,  and  from  Delphi  driven. 


Long  had  insulting  France 

Boasted  her  arras  invincible. 

Her  soil  inviolate ; 


At  length  the  hour  of  retribution  comes  I 

Avenging  nations  on  all  sides  move  on ; 

In  Gascony  the  flag  of  England  flies, 

Triumphant,  as  of  yore. 

When  sable  Edward  led  his  peerless  host. 

Behold  the  Spaniard  and  the  Portugal 

For  cities  burnt,  for  violated  fanes, 

For  murders,  massacres, 

All  monstrous,  all  unutterable  crimes. 

Demanding  vengeance  with  victorious  cries, 

Pour  from  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Russian  coraes,  his  eye  on  Paris  fi-t'd. 
The  flames  of  Moscow  present  to  his  heart, 

The  Austrian  to  efiace 
Ulm,  Austerlitz,  and  Wagram's  later  shame ; 

Rejoicing  Germany, 

With  all  her  nations,  swells  the  avenging  train, 

And  in  the  field  and  in  the  triumph  first, 

Thy  banner,  Frederick,  floats. 

10. 

Six  weeks  in  daily  strife 
The  veteran  Blucher  bore  the  brunt  of  war. 

Glorious  old  man. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  his  master's  school, 

Long  may  he  live  to  hear 

The  people  bless  his  name  ! 

Late  be  it  ere  the  wreath 

That  crowns  his  silver  hair 

Adorn  his  monument ! 

Glorious  old  man. 

How  oft  hath  he  discomfited 

The  boasted  chiefs  of  France, 

And  foil'd  her  vaunting  Tyrant's  desperate  rage 

Glorious  old  man, 

Who,  from  Silesia's  fields, 

O'er  Elbe,  and  Rhine,  and  Seine, 

From  victory  to  victory  marching  on, 

Made  his  heroic  way ;  till  at  the  gates 

Of  Paris,  open'd  by  his  arms,  he  saw 

His  King  triumphant  stand. 

11. 

Bear  back  the  sword  of  Frederick  now  1 

The  sword  which  France  amid  her  spoils  display  d. 

Proud  trophy  of  a  day  ignobly  won. 

With  laurels  wreath  the  sword ; 

Bear  it  in  triumph  back, 

Thus  gloriously  regain'd ; 

And  when  thou  lay'st  it  in  its  honor'd  place, 

O  Frederick,  well-beloved, 

Greatest  and  best  of  that  illustrious  name. 

Lay  by  its  side  thine  own, 

A  holier  relic  there  ! 

12. 

Frederick,  the  well-beloved ! 

Welcome  to  these  free  shores  ; 

To  England  welcome,  to  the  happy  Isle  ! 

In  glory  art  thou  come, 

Thy  victory  perfect,  thy  revenge  complete 
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ODE. 

THE    BATTLE     OF    ALGIERS 
1. 

One  day  of  dreadful  occupation  more, 

Ere  England's  gallant  ships 

Shall,  of  their  beauty,  pomp,  and  power  disrobed. 

Like  sea-birds  on  the  sunny  main. 

Rock  idly  in  the  port. 


One  day  of  dreadful  occupation  more ! 

A  work  of  righteousness. 

Yea,  of  sublimest  mercy,  must  be  done ; 

England  will  break  the  oppressor's  chain. 

And  set  the  captives  free. 


Red  cross  of  England,  which  all  shores  have  seen 

Triumphantly  displayed. 

Thou  sacred  banner  of  the  glorious  Isle, 

Known  wheresoever  keel  hath  cut 

The  navigable  deep,  — 


Ne'er  didst  thou  float  more  proudly  o'er  the  storm 

Of  havock  and  of  death, 

Than  when,  resisting  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 

Algiers,  her  moony  standard  lowered. 

And  sign'd  the  conqueror's  law. 


Oh,  if  tlie  grave  were  sentient,  as  these  Moors 

In  erring  credence  hold ; 

And  if  the  victims  of  captivity 

Could  in  the  silent  tomb  have  heard 

The  thunder  of  the  fight ;  — 

6. 

Sure  their  rejoicing  dust  upon  that  day 

Had  heaved  the  oppressive  soil. 

And  earth  been  shaken  like  the  mosques  and  towers, 

When  England  on  those  guilty  walls 

Her  fiery  vengeance  sent. 


Seldom  hath  victory  given  a  joy  like  this,  — 

When  the  delivered  slave 

Revisits  once  again  his  own  dear  home. 

And  tells  of  all  his  sufferings  past. 

And  blesses  Exmouth's  name. 


Far,  far  and  wide  along  the  Italian  shores, 

That  holy  joy  e-^ctends  ; 

Sardinian  mothers  pay  their  vows  fulfiU'd  ; 

.\nd  hymns  are  heard  beside  thy  banks, 

O  Fountain  Arethuse ! 

27 


Churches  shall  blaze  with  lights,  and  ring  with 

praise, 

And  deeper  strains  shall  rise 

From  many  an  overflowing  heart  to  Heaven  ; 

Nor  will  they  in  their  prayers  forget 

The  hand  that  set  them  free. 

Kesivkk. 


ODE 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  QDEEN  CHAKLOTTE. 
1. 

Death  has  gone  up  into  our  Palaces ! 
The  light  of  day  once  more 
Hath  visited  the  last  abode 

Of  mortal  royalty. 
The  dark  and  silent  vault. 


But  not  as  when  the  silence  of  that  vault 

Was  interrupted  last 

Doth  England  raise  her  loud  lament, 

Like  one  by  sudden  grief 

Surprised  and  overcome. 

3. 

Then,  with  a  passionate  sorrow,  we  bewail'd 

Youth  on  the  untimely  bier ; 

And  hopes,  which  seem'd  like  flower-buds  full. 

Just  opening  to  the  sun, 

Forever  swept  away. 


The  heart  then  struggled  with  repining  thoughts 

With  feelings  that  almost 

Arraign'd  the  inscrutable  decree, 

Imbittered  by  a  sense 
Of  that  which  might  have  been. 

5. 

This  grief  hath  no  repining ;  all  is  well, 

What  hath  been,  and  what  is. 

The  Angel  of  Deliverance  came 

To  one  who,  full  of  years. 

Awaited  her  release. 


All  that  our  fathers  in  their  prayers  desired. 

When  first  their  chosen  Queen 

Set  on  our  shores  her  happy  feet, — 

All  by  indulgent  Heaven 

Had  largely  been  vouchsafed 

7. 

At  Court  the  Household  Virtues  had  their  place 

Domestic  Purity 

Maintain'd  her  proper  influence  there  ; 

The  marriage  bed  was  blest, 

And  length  of  days  was  given. 
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8. 

Such  boldness  well  might  he  partake, 

No  cause  for  sorrow  then,  but  thankfulness ; 

For  he,  beside  the  Libyan  lake 

Life's  business  well  performed, 

Silene,  with  the  Infernal  King 

When  weary  age  full  willingly 

Had  coped  in  actual  fight. 

Resigns  itself  to  sleep, 

The  old  Dragon  on  terrific  wing 

In  sure  and  certain  hope  ' 

Assail'd  him  there  with  Stygian  string. 

And  arrowy  tongue,  and  potent  breath. 

9. 

Exhaling  pestilence  and  death. 

Oh,  end  to  be  desired,  whene'er,  as  now, 

Dauntless  in  faith  the  Cliampion  stood, 

Good  works  have  gone  before. 

Opposed  against  the  rage  of  Hell 

The  seasonable  fruit  of  Faith , 

The  Red-Cross  shield,  and  wielding  well 

And  good  Report  and  good 

His  sword,  the  strife  pursued  : 

Example  have  survived. 

First  with  a  wide  and  rending  wound 

Brought  the  maim'd  monster  to  the  ground, 

10. 

Then,  pressing  with  victorious  heel 

Her  left  hand  knew  not  of  the  ample  alms 

Upon  his  scaly  neck  subdued. 

Which  her  right  hand  had  done ; 

Plunged  and  replunged  the  searching  steel , 

And,  therefore,  in  the  awful  hour. 

Till  from  the  shameful  overthrow. 

The  promises  were  hers 

Howling,  the  incarnate  Demon  fled. 

To  secret  bounty  made. 

And  left  that  form  untenanted. 

And  hid  in  Hell  his  humbled  head. 

11. 

Still  trembling  in  tlie  realm  below. 

With  more  than  royal  honors  to  the  tomb 

At  thought  of  that  tremendous  foe. 

Her  bier  is  borne ;  with  more 

Than  Pomp  can  claim,  or  Power  bestow , 

3. 

With  blessings  and  with  prayers 

Such  tales  monastic  fablers  taught ; 

From  many  a  grateful  heart. 

Their  kindred  strain  the  minstrels  caught 

A  web  of  finer  texture  they 

12. 

Wrought  in  the  rich,  romantic  lay; 

Long,  long  then  shall  Queen  Charlotte's  name  be 

Of  magic  caves  and  woods  they  sung. 

dear; 

Where  Kalyb  nursed  tlie  boy  divine. 

And  future  Queens  to  her 

And  how  those  woods  and  caverns  rung 

As  to  their  best  exemplar  look , 

With  cries  from  many  a  demon  tongue. 

Who  imitates  her  best 

When,  breaking  from  the  witch's  cell. 

May  best  deserve  our  love. 

He  bound  her  in  her  own  strong  spell ;  — 

And  of  the  bowers  of  Ormandine, 

Kesjnick,  1818. 

Where,  thrall'd  by  art,  St.  David  lay. 
Sleeping  inglorious  years  away. 

Till  our  St.  George,  with  happier  arm 

ODE 

Released  him,  and  dissolved  the  charm. 

But  most  the  minstrels  loved  to  tell 

FOR  ST.  George's  day 

Of  that  portentous  day 

When  Sabra  at  tiie  stake  was  bound. 

1. 

Her  brow  with  sweetest  garlands  crown'd. 

Wild  were  the  tales  whicli  fabling  monks  of  old 

The  Egyptian  Dragon's  prey  ; 

Devised  to  swell  their  hero's  holy  fame. 

And  how  for  her  the  English  knight, 

When  in  the  noble  army  they  enroll'd 

Invincible  at  sucli  a  sight. 

St.  George's  doubtful  name. 

Engaged  that  fiendish  beast  in  fight. 

Of  arrows  and  of  spears  they  told. 

And  o'er  the  monster,  triple-scaled. 

Which  fell  rebated  from  his  mortal  mould ; 

The  good  sword  Askalon  prevail'd. 

And  how  the  burning,  fiery  furnace  blast 

To  him  came  tempered  like  a  summer  breeze, 

4. 

When  at  the  hour  of  evening  it  hath  past 

Such  legends  monks  and  minstrels  feign'd. 

O'er  gurgling  tanks,  and  groves  of  lemon-trees : 

And  easily  the  wondrous  tales  obtain'd, 

And  how  the  reverential  flame, 

In  those  dark  days,  belief; 

Condensing  like  a  garb  of  honor,  play'd 

Shrines  to  the  Saint  were  rear'd,  and  temples  rose, 

In  gorgeous  folds  around  his  glorious  frame ; 

And  states  and  kingdoms  for  their  patron  chose 

And  how  the  Heathen,  in  their  frantic  strife. 

The  Cappadocian  Chief 

With  water  then  alike  in  vain  essay'd 

Full  soon  his  sainted  name  liath  won 

His  inextinguishable  life. 

III  fields  of  war  a  wide  renown  ; 

Spain  sa%v  the  Moors  confounded  fly, 

2. 

Before  the  well-known  slaughter  cry. 

What  marvel  if  the  Christian  Knight 

St.  George  for  Aragon  ! 

Thus  for  his  dear  Redeemer's  sake 

And  when  the  Catalans  pursued 

Defied  tlie  purpled  Pagan's  might .' 

Their  vengeful  way  with  fire  and  blood. 

ODES. 
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The  Turk  and   treacherous   Greek   were  dearly 

taught 

That  all-appalling  shout, 

For  them  witli  rage  and  ruin  fraught 

In  many  a  dolorous  rout. 

'Twas  in  this  heavenly  Guardian's  trusted  strength, 

That  Malta's  old  heroic  knights  defied 

The  Ottoman  in  all  his  power  and  pride. 

Repulsed  from  her  immortal  walls  at  length, 

The  baffled  Misbeliever  turn'd  with  shame ; 

And  when  in  after  years  in  dreams  he  heard 

That  all-too-well  remembered  battle-word, 

Woke  starting  at  St.  George's  dreadful  name. 

And  felt  cold  sweats  of  fear  suffuse  his  trembling 

frame. 


But  thou,  O  England  !  to  that  sainted  name 

Hast  given  its  proudest  praise,  its  loftiest  fame. 

Witness  the  field  of  Cressy,  on  that  day. 

When  volleying  thunders  roU'd  unheard  on  high ; 

For,  in  that  memorable  fray. 

Broken,  confused,  and  scatter'd  in  dismay, 

France  had  ears  only  for  the  Conqueror's  cry, 

St.  George,  St.  George  for  England '.  St.  George 

and  Victory ! 

Bear  witness,  Poictiers !  where  again  the  foe 

From  that  same  hand  received  his  overthrow. 

In  vain  essay'd,  Mont  Joye  St.  Denis  rang 

From  many  a  boastful  tongue. 

And  many  a  hopeful  heart  in  onset  brave ; 

Their  courage  in  the  shock  of  battle  quail'd. 

His  dread  reponse  when  sable  Edward  gave. 

And  England  and  St.  George  again  prevail'd. 

Bear  witness,  Agincourt,  where  once  again 

The  bannered  lilies  on  the  ensanguin'd  plain 

Were  trampled  by  the  fierce  pursuers'  feet; 

And  France,  doom'd  ever  to  defeat 

Against  that  foe,  beheld  her  myriads  fly 

Before  the  withering  cry, 

St.  George,  St.  George  for  England  !  St.  George 

and  Victory ' 

6. 

That  cry,  in  many  a  field  of  Fame, 

Through  glorious  ages  held  its  high  renown , 

Nor  less  hath  Britain  proved  the  sacred  name 

Auspicious  to  her  crown. 

Troubled  too  ofl  her  course  of  fortune  ran. 

Till,  when  the  Georges  came. 

Her  happiest  age  began. 

Beneath  their  just  and  liberal  sway. 

Old  feuds  and  factions  died  away ; 

One  feeling  through  her  realms  was  known. 

One  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  Throne. 

Ring,  then,  ye  bells,  upon  St.  George's  Day, 

From  every  tower  in  glad  accordance  ring ; 

And  let  all  instruments,  full,  strong,  or  sweet, 

With  touch  of  modulated  string. 
And  sofl  or  swelling  breath,  and  sonorous  beat. 

The  happy  name  repeat. 
While  heart  and  voice  their  joyous  tribute  bring. 
And  speak  the  People's  love  for  George  their  King. 

Keswick,  1820. 
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WRITTEN    AFTER    THE    KING  S    VISIT    TO     IRELAND. 


How  long,  O  Ireland,  from  thy  guilty  ground 

Shall  innocent  blood 

Arraign  the  inefficient  arm  of  Power .' 

How  long  shall  Murder  there. 

Leading  his  banded  ruffians  through  the  land. 

Range  unrepress'd  ? 

How  long  sliall  Night 

Bring  to  thy  harmless  dwellers,  in  the  stead 

Of  natural  rest,  the  feverish  sleep  of  fear. 

Midnight  alarms. 

Horrible  dreams,  and  worse  realities.^ 

How  long  shall  darkness  cover,  and  the  eye 

Of  Morning  open,  upon  deeds  of  death  ? 


In  vain  art  thou,  by  liberal  Nature's  dower, 

Exuberantly  blest ; 

The  Seasons,  in  their  course. 

Shed  o'er  thy  hills  and  vales 

The  bounties  of  a  genial  clime  in  vain; 

Heaven  hath  in  vain  bestowed 

Well-tempered  liberty, 

(Its  last  and  largest  boon  to  social  man,) 

If  the  brute  Multitude,  from  age  to  age. 

Wild  as  their  savage  ancestors, 

Go  irreclaim'd  the  while. 

From  sire  to  son  transmitting  still, 

In  undisturb'd  descent, 

(A  sad  inheritance  !) 

Their  errors  and  their  crimes 


Green  Island  of  the  West ' 

Thy  Sister  Kingdom  fear'd  not  this. 

When  thine  exultant  shores 

Rung  far  and  wide  of  late, 

And  grateful  Dublin  first  beheld  her  King, 

First  of  tliy  Sovereigns  he 

Who  visited  thy  shores  in  peace  and  joy 

4. 

Oh  what  a  joy  was  there  ' 

In  loud  huzzas  prolong'd. 

Surge  after  surge  the  tide 

Of  popular  welcome  rose ; 

And  in  the  intervals  alone 

Of  that  tumultuous  sound  of  glad  acclaim, 

Could  the  deep  cannon's  voice 

Of  duteous  gratulation,  though  it  spake 

In  thunder,  reach  the  ear. 

From  every  tower  the  merry  bells  rung  round, 

Peal  hurrying  upon  peal. 

Till  with  the  still  reverberating  din 

The  walls  and  solid  pavement  seem'd  to  shake, 

And  every  bosom  with  the  tremulous  air 

Inhaled  a  dizzy  joy. 


Age,  that  came  forth  to  gaze, 
That  memorable  day 
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Felt  in  its  quicken'd  veins  a  pulse  like  youth ; 

And  lisping  babes  were  taught  to  bless  their  King ; 

And  grandsires  bade  the  children  treasure  up 

The  precious  sight,  for  it  would  be  a  tale 

The  which  in  their  old  age 

Would  make  their  children's  children  gather  round 

Intent,  all  ears  to  hear 


Were  then  the  feelings  of  that  generous  time 

Ephemeral  as  the  joy  ? 

Pass'd  they  away  like  summer  clouds, 

Like  dreams  of  infancy, 

Like  glories  of  the  evening  firmament. 

Which  fade,  and  leave  no  trace  ? 

Merciful  Heaven,  oh,  let  not  thou  the  hope 

Be  frustrate,  that  our  Sister  Isle  may  reap, 

From  the  good  seed  then  sown, 

Full  harvests  of  prosperity  and  peace  ; 

That  perfect  union  may  derive  its  date 

From  that  auspicious  day,     ' 

And  equitable  ages  tlience 

Their  lasting  course  begin ! 


Green  Island  of  the  West, 

While  frantic  violence  delays 

That  happier  order,  still  must  thou  remain 

In  tliine  own  baleful  darkness  wrapp'd  ; 

As  if  the  Eye  divine. 

That  which  beholdeth  all,  from  thee  alone 

In  wrath  had  turn'd  away  ! 

8. 

But  not  forever  thus  shall  thou  endure. 

To  thy  reproach,  and  ours. 

Thy  misery,  and  our  shame  ' 

For  Mercy  shall  go  forth 

To  stablish  Order,  with  an  arm'd  right  hand ; 

And  firm  Authority, 

With  its  all-present  strength,  control  the  bad. 

And,  with  its  all-sufficient  shield. 

Protect  the  innocent : 

The  first  great  duty  this  of  lawful  Power, 

Which  holds  its  delegated  right  from  Heaven. 


The  first  great  duty  this  ;  but  this  not  all ; 

For  more  than  comes  within  the  scope 

Of  Power,  is  needed  here  ; 

More  than  to  watch  insidious  discontent. 

Curb,  and  keep  curb'd,  the  treasonable  tongue, 

And  quell  the  madden'd  multitude : 

Labors  of  love  remain ; 

To  wee.  out  noxious  customs  rooted  deep 

In  a  rank  soil,  and  long  left  seeding  there ; 

Pour  balm  into  old  wounds,  and  bind  them  up; 

Remove  remediable  ills. 

Improve  the  willing  mind, 

And  win  the  generous  heart. 

Afflicted  Country,  from  thyself 

Must  this  redemption  come  ; 

And  thou  hast  cliildren  able  to  perform 

This  work  of  faith  and  hope 


10. 


O  for  a  voice  that  might  recall 

To  their  deserted  hearths 

Thy  truant  sons  !  a  voice 

Whose  virtuous  cogency 

Might  with  the  strength  of  duty  reach  their  souls, 

A  strength  that  should  compel  entire  consent, 

And  to  their  glad  obedience  give 

The  impulse  and  the  force  of  free  good-will ! 

For  who  but  they  can  knit 

The  severed  links  of  that  appointed  chain, 

Which  when  in  just  cohesion  it  unites 

Order  to  order,  rank  to  rank, 

In  mutual  benefit. 

So  binding  heart  to  heart, 

It  then  connecteth  Earth  with  Heaven, from  whence 

The  golden  links  depend. 

11. 

Nor  when  the  war  is  waged 

With  Error,  and  the  brood 

Of  Darkness,  will  your  aid 

Be  wanting  in  the  cause  of  Light  and  Love, 

Ye  Ministers  of  that  most  holy  Church, 

Whose  firm  foundations  on  the  rock 

Of  Scripture  rest  secure  ! 

What  though  the  Romanist,  in  numbers  strong, 

In  misdirected  zeal 

And  bigotry's  blind  force. 

Assail  your  Fortress  ;  though  the  sons  of  Schism 

Join  in  insane  alliance  with  that  old, 

Inveterate  enemy. 

Weening  thereby  to  wreak 

Their  covenanted  hatred,  and  eflfect 

Your  utter  overthrow ; 

What  though  the  unbelieving  crew, 

For  fouler  purpose,  aid  the  unnatural  league  ; 

And  Faction's  wolfish  pack 

Set  up  their  fiercest  yell,  to  augment 

The  uproar  of  assault; 

Clad  in  your  panoply  will  ye  be  found. 

Wielding  the  spear  of  Reason,  with  the  sword 

Of  Scripture  girt ;  and  from  your  shield  of  Truth 

Such  radiance  shall  go  forth. 

As  when,  unable  to  sustain  its  beams 

On  Arthur's  arm  unveil'd. 

Earth-born  Orgoglio  reel'd,  as  if  with  wine  ; 

And,  from  her  many-headed  beast  cast  down, 

Duessa  fell,  her  cup  of  sorcery  spilt, 

Her  three-crown'd  mitre  in  the  dust  devolved, 

And  all  her  secret  filthiness  exposed. 

12. 

O  thou  fair  Island,  with  thy  Sister  Isle 

Indissolubly  link'd  for  weal  and  woe ; 

Partaker  of  her  present  power. 

Her  everlasting  fame ; 

Dear  pledges  hast  thou  render'd  and  received 

Of  that  eternal  union  !     Bedell's  grave 

Is  in  thy  keeping  ;  and  with  thee 

Deposited  dotli  Taylor's  holy  dust 

Await  the  Arcliangel's  call. 

O  land  profuse  of  genius  and  of  worth. 

Largely  hast  thou  received,  and  largely  given 
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13. 

Green  Island  of  the  West, 

The  example  of  unspotted  Ormond's  fait)i 

To  thee  we  owe  ;  to  thee 

Boyle's  venerable  name ; 

Berkeley  the  wise,  the  good  ; 

And  that  great  Orator  who  first 

Unmask'd  the  harlot  sorceress  Anarchy, 

What  time,  in  Freedom's  borrowed  form  profaned. 

She  to  the  nations  round 

Her  draught  of  witchcraft  gave  ; 

And  him  who  in  the  field 

O'erthrew  her  giant  offspring  in  his  strength. 

And  brake  the  iron  rod. 

Proud  of  such  debt, 

Rich  to  be  thus  indebted,  these, 

Fair  Island,  Sister  Queen 

Of  Ocean,  Ireland,  these  to  thee  we  owe. 

14. 

Shall  I  then  imprecate 

A  curse  on  them  that  would  divide 

Our  union  ?  —  Far  be  this  from  me,  O  Lord ! 

Far  be  it !     What  is  man, 

That  he  should  scatter  curses.'  —  King  of  Kings, 

Father  of  all,  Almighty,  Governor 

Of  all  things!  unto  Thee 

Humbly  I  offer  up  our  holier  prayer  I 

I  pray  Thee,  not  in  wrath, 

But  in  thy  mercy,  to  confound 

These  men's  devices.     Lord  ! 

Lighten  their  darkness  with  thy  Gospel  light, 

And  thus  abate  their  pride. 

Assuage  their  malice  thus ' 

Kesioick,  1821. 


ODE 


WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  KI.VG  S  VISIT  TO  SCOTLAND. 


At  length  liath  Scotland  seen 
The  presence  long  desired; 

The  pomp  of  royalty 

Hath  gladden'd  once  again 

Her  ancient  palace,  desolate  how  long ' 

From  all  parts  far  and  near. 

Highland  and  lowland,  glen  and  fertile  carse. 

The  silent  mountain  lake,  the  busy  port. 

Her  populous  cities,  and  her  pastoral  hills, 

In  generous  joy  convened 

By  the  free  impulse  of  the  loyal  heart 

Her  sons  have  gather'd,  and  beheld  their  King. 


Land  of  the  loyal,  as  in  happy  hour 

Revisited,  so  was  thy  regal  seat 

In  happy  hour  for  thee 

Forsaken,  under  favoring  stars,  when  James 

His  valediction  gave. 

And  great  Eliza's  throne 

Received  its  rightful  heir, 

The  Peaceful  and  the  Just. 


A  more  auspicious  union  never  Earth 

From  eldest  days  had  seen, 

Than  when,  tlieir  mutual  wrongs  forgiven, 

And  gallant  enmity  renounced 

With  honor,  as  in  honor  foster'd  long, 

The  ancient  Kingdoms  formed 

Their  everlasting  league. 

4. 

Slowly  by  time  matured 

A  happier  order  then  for  Scotland  rose , 

And  where  inhuman  force. 

And  rapine  nnrestrain'd 

Had  lorded  o'er  the  land. 

Peace  came,  and  polity. 

And  quiet  industry,  and  frugal  wealth , 

And  there  the  houseliold  virtues  fix'd 

Their  sojourn  undisturb'd. 


Such  blessings  for  her  dowry  Scotland  drew 

From  that  benignant  union  ;  nor  less  large 

The  portion  that  she  brought. 

She  brought  security  and  strength. 

True  hearts,  and  strenuous  hands,  and  noble  minds. 

Say,  Ocean,  from  the  shores  of  Camperdown, 

What  Caledonia  brouglit !     Say  thou, 

Egypt  I     Let  India  tell ! 

And  let  tell  Victory 

From  that  Brabantine  field, 

The  proudest  field  of  fame  ! 


Speak  ye,  too,  Works  of  peace  , 

For  ye  too  have  a  voice 

Which  shall  be  heard  by  ages  !    The  proud  Bridge, 

Through    whose  broad    arches,  worthy  of   their 

name 

And  place,  his  rising  and  his  refluent  tide 

Majestic  Thames,  the  royal  river,  rolls ; 

And  that  which,  high  in  air, 

A  ])ending  line  suspended,  shall  o'erhang 

Menai's  straits,  as  if 

By  Merlin's  mighty  magic  there  sustain'd ; 

And  Pont-Cyssylte,  not  less  wondrous  work; 

Where,  on  gigantic  columns  raised 

Aloft,  a  dizzying  height. 

The  laden  barge  pursues  its  even  way. 

While  o'er  his  rocky  channel  the  dark  Dee 

Hurries  below,  a  raging  stream,  scarce  heard 

And  that  huge  mole,  whose  deep  foundations,  firm 

As  if  by  Nature  laid. 

Repel  the  assailing  billows,  and  protect 

The  British  fleet,  securely  riding  there. 

Though  southern  storms  possess  the  sea  and  sky. 

And,  from  its  depths  commoved. 

Infuriate  ocean  raves. 

Ye  stately  monuments  of  Britain's  power. 

Bear  record  ye  what  Scottisli  minds 

Have  plann'd  and  perfected  ! 

With  grateful  wonder  shall  posterity 

See  the  stupendous  works,  and  Rennie's  name, 

And  Telford's  shall  survive,  till  time 

Leave  not  a  wreck  of  sublunary  things. 
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Him  too  may  I  attest  for  Scotland's  praise, 

Who  seized  and  wielded  first 

The  mightiest  clement 

That  lies  within  the  scope  of  man's  control ; 

Of  evil  and  of  good, 

Prolific  spring,  and  dimly  yet  discern'd 

The  immeasurable  results. 

The  mariner  no  longer  seeks 

Wings  from  the  wind ;  creating  now  the  power 

Wherewith  he  wins  his  way, 

Right  on  across  the  ocean-flood  he  steers 

Against  opposing  skies ; 

And  reaching  now  the  inmost  continent. 

Up  rapid  streams,  innavigable  else, 

Ascends  with  steady  progress,  self-propell'd 


Nor  hath  the  Sister  kingdom  borne 

In  science  and  in  arms 

Alone,  her  noble  part; 

There  is  an  empire  which  survives 

The  wreck  of  thrones,  the  overthrow  of  realms, 

The  downfall,  and  decay,  and  death 

Of  Nations.     Such  an  empire  in  the  mind 

Of  intellectual  man 

Rome  yet  maintains,  and  elder  Greece,  and  such. 

By  indefeasible  riglit, 

Hath  Britain  made  her  own. 

How  fair  a  part  doth  Caledonia  claim 

In  that  fair  conquest !     Wheresoe'er 

The  British  tongue  may  spread, 

(A  goodly  tree,  whose  leaf 

No  winter  e'er  shall  nip,) 

Earthly  immortals,  there,  her  sons  of  fame, 

Will  have  their  heritage. 

In  eastern  and  in  occidental  Ind ; 

The  new  antarctic  world,  where  sable  swans 

Glide  upon  waters  call'd  by  British  names, 

And  plough'd  by  British  keels  ; 

In  vast  America,  through  all  its  lengtli 

And  breadth,  from  Massachusett's  populous  coast 

To  western  Oregan ; 

And  from  the  southern  gulf. 

Where  the  great  river  with  his  turbid  flood 

Stains  the  green  Ocean,  to  the  polar  sea. 


There  nations  yet  unborn  shall  trace 

In  Hume's  perspicuous  page, 

How  Britain  rose,  and  through  what  storms  attain'd 

Her  eminence  of  power. 

In  other  climates,  youths  and  maidens  there 

Shall  learn  from  Thomson's  verse  in  what  attire 

The  various  seasons,  bringing  in  their  change 

Variety  of  good, 

Revisit  their  beloved  English  ground. 

There,  Beattie  !  in  thy  sweet  and  soothing  strain 

Shall  youthful  poets  read 

Their  own  emotions.     There,  too,  old  and  young, 

Gentle  and  simple,  by  Sir  Walter's  tales 

Spell-bound,  shall  feel 

Imaginary  hopes  and  fears 

Strong  as  realities, 

And,  waking  from  the  dream,  regret  its  close. 


10. 

These,  Scotland,  are  tliy  glories;  and  iTiy  praise 

Is  England's,  even  as  her  power 

And  opulence  of  fame  are  thine. 

So  hath  our  happy  union  made 

Each  in  the  other's  weal  participant, 

Enriching,  strengthening,  glorifying  both. 

11. 

O  House  of  Stuart,  to  thy  memory  still 

For  this  best  benefit 

Should  British  hearts  in  gratitude  be  bound  ' 

A  deeper  tragedy 

Than  thine  unhappy  tale  hath  never  fiU'd 

The  historic  page,  nor  given 

Poet  or  moralist  his  mournful  theme. 

O  House  severely  tried. 

And  in  prosperity  alone 

Found  wanting.  Time  hath  closed 

Thy  tragic  stor}^  now  ! 

Errors,  and  virtues  fatally  betrayed. 

Magnanimous  suffering,  vice, 

Weakness,  and  headstrong  zeal,  sincere,  tho'  blind 

Wrongs,  calumnies,  heart-wounds, 

Religious  resignation,  earthly  hopes, 

Fears,  and  affections,  these  have  had  their  course. 

And  over  them  in  peace 

The  all-ingulfing  stream  of  years  hatli  closed. 

But  this  good  work  endures; 

'Stablish'd  and  perfected  by  length  of  days. 

The  indissoluble  union  stands. 

12. 

Nor  hath  the  sceptre  from  that  line 

Departed,  though  the  name  hath  lost 

Its  regal  honors.     Trunk  and  root  have  fail'd  : 

A  scion  from  the  stock 

Liveth  and  flourisheth.     It  is  the  Tree 

Beneath  whose  sacred  shade, 

In  majesty  and  peaceful  power  serene. 

The  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  hath  her  seat ; 

Whose  branches  far  and  near 

Extend  their  sure  protection  ;  whose  strong  roots 

'    Are  with  the  Isle's  foundations  interknit; 

Whose  stately  summit,  when  the  storm  careers 

Below,  abides  unmoved. 
Safe  in  the  sunshine  and  the  peace  of  Heaven. 

Keswick,  1822. 
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ODE  I 


Take  up  thy  prophecy, 

Thou  dweller  in  the  mountains,  who  hast  nursed 

Thy  soul  in  solitude, 

Holding  communion  witli  immortal  minds, 

Poets  and  Sages  of  the  days  of  old; 
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And  with  the  sacred  food 

Of  meditation  and  of  lore  divine 

Hast  fed  thy  heavenly  part ; 

Take  up  thy  monitory  strain. 

O  son  of  song,  a  strain  severe 

Of  warning  and  of  woe  ' 


O  Britain,  O  my  Mother  Isle, 

Ocean's  imperial  Queen, 

Thou  glory  of  all  lands .' 

Is  there  a  curse  upon  thee,  that  thy  sons 

Would  rush  to  ruin,  drunk 

With  sin,  and  in  infuriate  folly  blind  ? 

Hath  Hell  enlarged  itself, 

And  are  the  Fiends  let  loose 

To  work  thine  overthrow  ? 


For  who  is  she 

That,  on  the  many-headed  Beast 

Triumphantly  enthroned, 

Doth  ride  abroad  in  state. 

The  Book  of  her  Enchantments  in  her  hand  ? 

Her  robes  are  stain'd  with  blood. 

And  on  her  brazen  front 

Is  written  Blasphemy. 


Know  ye  not  then  the  Harlot  ?  know  ye  not 

Her  shameless  forehead,  her  obdurate  eye, 

Her  meretricious  mien. 

Her  loose,  immodest  garb,  with  slaughter  foul ' 

Your  Fatliers  knew  her;  when  delirious  France, 

Drunk  with  her  witcheries, 

Upon  the  desecrated  altar  set 

The  Sorceress,  and,  with  rites 

Inhuman  and  accurst. 

O'er  all  the  groaning  land 

Perform'd  her  sacrifice 


Your  Fathers  knew  her !  when  the  nations  round 
Received  her  maddening  spell, 

And  call'd  her  Liberty, 
And  in  that  name  proclaim'd 

A  jubilee  for  guilt ;  ♦ 

When  their  blaspheming  hosts  defied  high  Heaven, 

And  wheresoe'er  they  went  let  havock  loose ; 

Your  Fathers  knew  the  Sorceress  !   They  stood  firm. 

And,  in  tliat  hour  of  trial  faithful  found, 

They  raised  the  Red  Cross  flag. 


They  knew  her ;  and  they  knew 
That  not  in  scenes  of  rapine  and  of  blood. 

In  lawless  riotry. 

And  wallowing  with  the  multitude  obscene. 

Would  Liberty  be  found  ! 

Her  in  her  form  divine, 

Her  genuine  form,  they  knew ; 

For  Britain  was  her  home  j 

With  Order  and  Religion  there  she  dwelt ; 

It  was  her  chosen  seat. 

Her  own  beloved  Isle. 


Think  not  that  Liberty 

From  Order  and  Religion  e'er  will  dwell 

Apart;  companions  they 

Of  heavenly  seed  connate. 

7. 

Woe,  woe  for  Britain,  woe  I 

If  that. society  divine, 

By  lewd  and  impious  uproar  driven. 

Indignantly  should  leave 

The  land  that  in  their  presence  hath  been  blest  1 

Woe,  woe  !  for  in  her  streets 

Should  gray-hair'd  Polity 

Be  trampled  under  foot  by  ruffian  force, 

And  Murder  to  the  noon-day  sky 

Lift  his  red  hands,  as  if  no  God  were  there, 

War  would  lay  waste  the  realm ; 

Devouring  fire  consume 

Temples  and  Palaces ; 

Nor  would  the  lowliest  cot 

Escape  that  indiscriminating  storm, 

When  Heaven  upon  the  guilty  nation  pour'd 

The  vials  of  its  wrath. 


These  are  no  doubtful  ills  1 
The  unerring  voice  of  Time 
Warns  us  that  what  hath  been  again  shall  be  ; 
And  the  broad  beacon-flame 
Of  History  casts  its  light 
Upon  Futurity 


Turn  not  thy  face  away. 

Almighty  !  from  the  realm 

By  thee  so  highly  favored,  and  so  long. 

Thou  who  in  war  hast  been  our  shield  and  strength, 

From  famine  who  hast  saved  us,  and  hast  bade 

The  Earthquake  and  the  Pestilence  go  by, 

Spare  us,  O  Fatlier !  save  us  from  ourselves ! 

From  insane  Faction,  who  prepares  the  pit 

In  which  itself  would  fall ; 

From  rabid  Treason's  rage, — 

The  poor  priest-ridden  Papist's  erring  zeal,  — 

The  lurking  Atheist's  wiles, — 

The  mad  Blasphemer's  venom,  —  from  our  foes, 

Our  follies  and  our  errors,  and  our  sins. 

Save  us,  O  Father!  for  thy  mercy's  sake. 

Thou  who  ALONE  canst  save  ' 

Keswick,  1819. 


ODE  II. 


1. 

In  a  vision  I  was  seized, 

When  the  elements  were  hush'd 

In  the  stillness  that  is  felt 

Ere  the  Storm  goes  abroad ; 

Through  the  air  I  was  borne  away ; 

And  in  spirit  I  beheld 

Where  a  City  lay  beneath, 

Like  a  valley  mapp'd  below, 

When  seen  from  a  mountain  top 
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2. 

The  night  had  closed  around, 

And  o'er  the  sullen  sky 

Were  the  wide  wings  of  darkness  spread , 

The  City's  myriad  lamps 

Shone  mistily  below, 

Like  stars  in  the  bosom  of  a  lake ; 

And  its  murmurs  arose 

Incessant  and  deep, 

Like  the  sound  of  the  sea 

Where  it  rakes  on  a  stony  shore. 


A  voice  from  the  darkness  went  forth, 

"  Son  of  Man,  look  below ! 

This  is  the  City  to  be  visited; 

For  as  a  fountain 

Casteth  its  waters. 

So  casteth  she  her  wickedness  abroad  ' 

Mine  eyes  were  opened  then, 

And  the  veil  which  conceals 

The  Invisible  World  was  witlidrawn 


I  look'd,  and,  behold  ! 

As  the  Patriarch,  in  his  dream. 

Saw  the  Angels  to  and  fro 

Pass  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 

On  their  ministry  of  love, 

So  saw  I  where  a  way 

From  that  great  City  led 

To  the  black  abyss  of  bale. 

To  the  dolorous  region  of  Death. 


Wide  and  beaten  was  the  way, 

And  deep  the  descent 

To  the  Adamantine  Gates, 

Which  were  thrown  on  tlieir  hinges  back 

Wailing  and  Woe  were  witliin. 

And  the  gleam  of  sulphurous  fires. 

In  darkness  and  smoke  involved. 


And  through  those  open  gates 

The  Fiends  were  swarming  forth ; 

Hastily,  joyfully, 

As  to  a  jubilee, 

The  Spirits  accurst  were  trooping  up ; 

They  fill'd  the  streets, 

And  they  bore  with  them  curses  and  plagues ; 

And  they  scattered  lies  abroad. 

Horrors,  obscenities. 

Blasphemies,  treasons, 

And  the  seeds  of  strife  and  death. 


"  Son  of  Man,  look  up  !  "  said  the  Voice 

I  look'd  and  beheld 

The  way  whicli  angels  tread. 

Seen  like  a  pillar  of  light 

That  slants  from  a  broken  sky. 

That  heavenly  way  by  clouds  was  closed, 

Heavy,  and  thick,  and  dark,  with  thunder  charged  ; 

And  there  a  Spirit  stood. 


Who  raised,  in  menacing  act,  his  awful  arm ; 

He  spake  aloud,  and  thriU'd 

My  inmost  soul  with  fear. 


"  Woe  !  Woe  ! 

Woe  to  the  city  where  Faction  reigns ! 
Woe  to  the  land  where  Sedition  prevails  ! 
Woe  to  the  nation  whom  Hell  deceives ' 

Woe!   Woe! 

They  have  eyes,  and  they  will  not  see ! 

They  have  ears,  and  they  will  not  hear  ! 

They  have  hearts,  and  they  will  not  feel  ! 

Woe  to  the  People  who  fasten  their  eyes  ! 

Woe  to  the  People  who  deafen  their  ears  ! 

Woe  to  the  People  who  harden  their  hearts ! 

Woe !   Woe  ! 

The  vials  are  charged  ; 

The  measure  is  full , 

The  wrath  is  ripe  ;  — 

Woe  !   Woe  !  " 


But  from  that  City  then,  behold, 

A  gracious  form  arose  ! 

Her  snow-white  wings,  upon  the  dusky  air, 

Shone  like  the  waves  that  glow 

Around  a  midnight  keel  in  liquid  light. 

Upward  her  supplicating  arms  were  spread, 

And,  as  her  face  to  heaven 

In  eloquent  grief  she  raised. 

Loose,  like  a  Comet's  refluent  tresses,  hung 

Her  heavenly  hair  dispersed 

10. 

"  Not  yet,  O  Lord  !  not  yet. 

Oh,  merciful  as  just ! 

Not  yet !  "  —  tlie  Tutelary  Angel  cried  ; 

"  For  I  must  plead  with  thee  for  this  poor  land. 

Guilty  —  but  still  the  seat 

Of  genuine  piety, — 

The  mother,  still,  of  noble  minds,  — 

The  nurse  of  high  desires  ! 

Not  yet,  O  Lord,  not  yet. 

Give  thou  thine  anger  way  ! 

Thou,  who  hast  set  thy  Bow 

*  Of  Mercy  in  the  clouds. 

Not  yet,  O  Lord,  pour  out 

The  vials  of  thy  wrath  ! 

11. 

"  Oil,  for  the  sake 

Of  that  religion,  pure  and  undefiled. 

Here  purchased  by  thy  Martyrs'  precious  blood, — • 

Mercy,  O  mercy.  Lord  ! 

For  that  well-order'd  frame  of  equal  laws, 

Time's  goodliest  monument, 

O'er  which  thy  guardian  shield 

So  oft  hath  been  extended  heretofore,  — 

Mercy,  O  mercy.  Lord  ! 

For  the  dear  charities, 

Tlie  household  virtues,  that  in  secret  there, 

Like  sweetest  violets,  send  their  fragrance  forth, 

Mercy,  O  mercy.  Lord  ■ 
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12. 

"  Oh,  wilt  thou  quench  the  light 

That  should  illuminate 

The  nations  who  in  darkness  sit, 

And  in  the  shadow  of  death  f  — 

Oh,  wilt  thou  stop  the  heart 

Of  intellectual  life?  — 

Wilt  thou  seal  the  eye  of  the  world  '  - 

Mercy,  O  mercy.  Lord  ' 

13. 

"  Not  for  the  guilty  few , 

Nor  for  the  erring  multitude. 

The  ignorant  many,  wickedly  misled,  - 

Send  thou  thy  vengeance  down 

Upon  a  land  so  long  the  dear  abode 

Of  Freedom,  Knowledge,  Virtue,  Faith,  approved. 

Thine  own  beloved  land  ! 

Oh,  let  not  hell  prevail 
Against  her  past  deserts, — 
Against  her  actual  worth, — 
Against  her  living  hopes,  — 
Against  the  prayers  that  rise 
From  righteous  hearts  this  hour  ' 

14. 
"  Flead  with  me,  O  ye  dead  !  whose  sacred  dust 

Is  laid  in  hope  within  her  hallow'd  soil, — 

Plead  with  me  for  your  country,  suffering  now 

Beneath  such  loathsome  plagues 

As  ancient  Egypt  in  her  slime 

And  hot  corruption  bred. 

Plead  with  me  at  this  hour. 

All  wise  and  upright  minds. 

All  honorable  hearts,  — 

For  ye  abhor  the  sins 

Which  o'er  the  guilty  land 

Have  drawn  this  gather'd  storm ! 

Plead  with  me,  Souls  unborn, 

¥e  who  are  doomed  upon  this  fateful  spot 

To  pass  your  pilgrimage. 

Earth's  noblest  heritors. 

Or  children  of  a  ruin'd  realm,  to  shame 

And  degradation  born,  — 

(For  this  is  on  the  issue  of  the  hour  !) 

Plead  with  me,  unborn  Spirits  !  that  the  wrath 

Deserved  may  pass  away  ! 

15. 

"Join  in  my  supplication.  Seas  and  Lands, — 

I  call  upon  you  all ! 

Thou,  Europe,  in  whose  cause, 

Alone  and  undismay'd. 

The  generous  nation  strove ; 

For  whose  deliverance,  in  the  Spanish  fields. 

Her  noblest  blood  was  pour'd 

Profusely ;  and  on  that  Brabantine  plain, 

(The  proudest  fight  tliat  e'er 

By  virtuous  victory 

Was  hallowed  to  all  time.) 

Join  with  me,  Africa  ! 

For  here  hath  thy  redemption  had  its  birth ;  — 

Thou,  India,  who  art  blest 

With  peace  and  equity 
Beneath  her  easy  sway  ;  — 
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And  thou,  America,  who  owest 

The  large  and  inextinguishable  debt 

Of  filial  love  !  —  And  ye, 

Remote  Antarctic  Isles  and  Continent, 

Where  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  truth. 

Her  children  are  proclaiming  faithfully;  — 

Join  with  me  now  to  wrest 

The  thunderbolt  from  that  relenting  arm  !  — 

Plead  with  me.  Earth  and  Ocean,  at  this  hour. 

Thou,  Ocean,  for  thy  Queen, 

And  for  tliy  benefactress,  thou,  O  Earth  !  " 

16. 

The  Angel  ceased , 

The  vision  fled ; 

The  wind  arose. 

The  clouds  were  rent, 

They  were  drifted  and  scatter'd  abroad ; 

And  as  I  look'd,  and  saw 

Where,  through  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  silver  Moon 

Moved  in  her  light  serene, 

A  healing  influence  reach'd  my  heart. 

And  I  felt  in  my  soul 
That  the  voice  of  the  Angel  was  heard 

Keswic/c,  1820. 
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THE    PORTRAIT    OF  BISHOP   HEBER. 


1. 

Yes,  —  such  as  these  were  Heber's  lineaments; 

Such  his  capacious  front, 

His  comprehensive  eye, 

His  open  brow  serene. 

Such  was  the  gentle  countenance  which  bore 

Of  generous  feeling,  and  of  golden  truth, 

Sure  Nature's  sterling  impress  ;  never  there 

Unruly  passion  left 

Its  ominous  marks  infix'd, 

Nor  the  worse  die  of  evil  habit  set 

An  inward  stain  ingrain'd. 

Such  were  tlie  lips  whose  salient  playfulness 

Enliven'd  peaceful  hours  of  private  life; 

Whose  eloquence 

Held  congregations  open  ear'd. 

As  from  the  heart  it  flow'd,  a  living  stream 

Of  Christian  wisdom,  pure  and  undcfiled. 


And  what  if  there  be  those 

Who  in  the  cabinet 

Of  memory  hold  enshrined 

A  livelier  portraiture. 

And  see  in  thought,  as  in  their  dreams. 

His  actual  image,  verily  produced  ? 

Yet  shall  this  counterfeit  convey 

To  strangers,  and  preserve  for  after-time, 

All  that  could  perish  of  him,  —  all  that  else 
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Even  now  liad  past  away ; 

Upon  the  disciplined  heart. 

For  lie  liath  taken  with  tlie  Living  Dead 

Took  he  the  overseeing  on  himself 

His  honorable  place, — 

Of  that  wide  flock  dispersed, 

Yea,  with  the  Saints  of  God 

Which,  till  these  latter  times, 

His  holy  habitation.     Hearts,  to  which 

Had  there  been  left  to  stray 

Through  ages  he  shall  speak. 

Neglected  all  too  long. 

IVill  yearn  towards  him;  and  they,  too,  (for  such 

For  this  great  end,  devotedly  he  went, 

Will  be,)  who  gird  their  loins 

Forsaking  friends  and  kin, 

With  truth  to  follow  him, 

His  own  loved  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace, 

Having  the  breastplate  on  of  righteousness, 

Books,  leisure,  privacy, 

The  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  shield 

Prospects  (and  not  remote)  of  all  wherewith 

Of  faith,  —  they  too  will  gaze 

Authority  could  dignify  desert; 

Upon  his  ef^gy 

And,  dearer  far  to  him, 

With  reverential  love. 

Pursuits  that  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 

Till  they  shall  grow  familiar  with  its  lines. 

Should  have  assured  his  name  its  lasting  place. 

And  know  him  when  they  see  his  face  in  Heaven. 

5. 
Large,  England,  is  the  debt 

3. 

Ten  years  have  held  their  course 

Thou  owest  to  Heathendom  ; 

Since  last  I  look'd  upon 

To  India  most  of  all,  where  Providence, 

That  living  countenance, 

Giving  thee  thy  dominion  there  in  trust, 

When  on  Llangedwin's  terraces  we  paced 

Upholds  its  baseless  strength. 

Together,  to  and  fro. 

All  seas  have  seen  thy  red-cross  flag 

Partaking  there  its  hospitality. 

In  war  triumphantly  display'd ; 

We  with  its  honored  master  spent. 

Late  only  hast  thou  set  that  standard  up 

Well-pleased,  the  social  hours  ; 

On  pagan  shores  in  peace ! 

His  friend  and  mine,  —  my  earliest  friend,  whom  I 

Yea,  at  this  hour  the  cry  of  blood 

Have  ever,  through  all  changes,  found  the  same 

Riseth  against  thee  from  beneath  the  wheels 

From  boyhood  to  gray  hairs. 

Of  that  seven-headed  Idol's  car  accursed  ; 

In  goodness,  and  in  worth  and  warmth  of  heart. 

.Against  thee,  from  the  widow's  funeral  pile, 

Together  then  we  traced 

The  smoke  of  human  sacrifice 

The    grass-grown    site,    where    armed   feet  once 

trod 

The  threshold  of  Glendower's  embattled  hall ; 

Ascends,  even  now,  to  Heaven. 

6. 

Together  sought  Melangel's  lonely  Church, 

The  debt  shall  be  discharged  ;  the  crying  sin 

Saw  the  dark  yews,  majestic  in  decay. 

Silenced  ;  the  foul  offence 

Which  in  their  flourishing  strength 

Forever  done  away. 

Cyveilioc  might  have  seen ; 

Thither  our  saintly  Heber  went. 

Letter  by  letter  traced  the  lines 

In  promise  and  in  pledge 

On  Yorwerth's  fabled  tomb ; 

That  England,  from  her  guilty  torpor  roused, 

.\nd  curiously  observed  what  vestiges, 

Should  zealously  and  wisely  undertake 

Mouldering  and  mutilate. 

Her  awful  task  assign'd  : 

Of  Monacella's  legend  there  are  left, 

Thither,  devoted  to  the  work,  he  went. 

A  tale  humane,  itself 

There  spent  his  precious  life. 

Well-nigh  forgotten  now  : 

There  left  his  holy  dust. 

Together  visited  the  ancient  house 

Which  from  the  hill-slope  takes 

7. 

Its  Cymric  name  euphonious  ;  there  io  view. 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  him 

Thougli  drawn  by  some  rude  limner  inexpeit. 

That  bringeth  good  tidings. 

The  faded  portrait  of  that  lady  fair. 

That  publisheth  peace. 

Beside  whose  corpse  her  husband  watch'd, 

That  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 

And  with  perverted  faith. 

That  proclaimeth  salvation  for  men. 

Preposterously  placed. 

Where'er  the  Christian  Patriarch  went. 

Thought,  obstinate  in  hopeless  hope,  to  see 

Honor  and  reverence  heralded  his  way, 

The  beautiful  dead,  by  miracle,  revive. 

And  blessings  followed  him. 

The  Malabar,  the  Moor,  the  Cingalese, 

4. 

Though  unillumed  by  faith, 

The  sunny  recollections  of  those  days 

Yet  not  the  less  admired 

Full  soon  were  overbast,  when  Heber  went 

The  virtue  that  they  saw. 

Where  half  this  wide  world's  circle  lay 

The  European  soldier,  there  so  long 

Between  us  interposed. 

Of  needful  and  consolatory  rites 

A  messenger  of  love  he  went. 

Injuriously  deprived. 

A  true  Evangelist; 

Felt,  at  his  presence,  the  neglected  seed 

Not  for  ambition,  nor  for  gain. 

Of  early  piety 

Nor  of  constraint,  save  such  as  duty  lays 

Refresh'd,  as  with  a  quickening  dew  from  Heaven 
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Native  believers  wept  for  thankfulness, 

When  on  their  heads  he  laid  his  hallowing  hands; 

And,  if  the  Saints  in  bliss 

Be  cognizant  of  aught  that  passeth  Iicre, 

It  was  a  joy  for  Schwartz 

To  look  from  Paradise  that  hour 

Upon  his  earthly  flock. 


Ram  bowcth  down, 

Creeslina  and  Seeva  stoop; 

The  Arabian  Moon  must  wane  to  wax  no  more; 

And  Ishmael's  seed  redeem'd, 

And  Esau's  —  to  their  brotherhood. 

And  to  their  better  birthright  then  restored, 

Shall  within  Israel's  covenant  be  brought. 

Drop  down,  ye  Heavens,  from  above  ! 

Ye  skies,  pour  righteousness  I 

Open,  thou  Earth,  and  let 

Salvation  be  brought  forth  ! 

And  sing  ye,  O  ye  Heavens,  and  shout,  O  Earth, 

With  all  thy  hills  and  vales, 

Thy  mountains  and  thy  woods; 

Break  forth  into  a  song,  a  jubilant  song ; 

For  by  Himself  the  Lord  hath  sworn 

That  every  tongue  to  Him  shall  swear, 

To  Him  tliat  every  knee  shall  bow. 

9. 

Take  comfort,  then,  my  soul ! 

Thy  latter  days  on  earth. 

Though  few,  shall  not  be  evil,  by  this  hope 

Supported,  and  enlighten'd  on  the  way. 

O  Reginald,  one  course 

Our  studies,  and  our  thoughts. 

Our  aspirations  held, 

Wherein,  but  mostly  in  this  blessed  hope, 

We  had  a  bond  of  union,  closely  knit 

In  spirit,  though,  in  this  world's  wilderness, 

Apart  our  lots  were  cast. 

Seldom  we  met ;  but  I  knew  well 

That  whatsoe'er  this  never-idle  hand 

Sent  forth  would  find  with  thee 

Benign  acceptance,  to  its  full  desert. 

For  thou  wert  of  that  audience,  —  fit,  though  few, 

For  whom  I  am  content 

To  live  laborious  days. 

Assured  that  after-years  will  ratify 

Their  honorable  award. 

10. 
Hadst  thou  revisited  thy  native  land. 

Mortality,  and  Time, 

And  Change,  must  needs  have  made 

Our  meeting  mournful.     Happy  he 

Who  to  his  rest  is  borne, 

In  sure  and  certain  hope. 

Before  the  hand  of  age 

Hath  chill'd  his  fticulties, 

Or  corrow  reach'd  him  in  his  heart  of  hearts  I 

Most  happy  if  he  leave  in  his  good  name 

A  light  for  those  who  follow  him. 

And  in  his  works  a  living  seed 

Of  good,  proliljc  still. 


11. 


Yes,  to  the  Christian,  to  the  Heathen  world, 

Heber,  thou  art  not  dead,  —  thou  canst  not  die 

Nor  can  I  think  of  thee  as  lost. 

A  little  portion  of  this  little  isle 

At  first  divided  us  ;  then  half  the  globe  ; 

The  same  earth  held  us  still ;  but  when, 

O  Reginald,  wert  thou  so  near  as  now .' 

'Tis  but  the  falling  of  a  withered  leaf,  — 

The  breaking  of  a  shell, — 

The  rending  of  a  veil ! 

Oh,  when  that  leaf  shall  fall,  — 

That  shell  be  burst,  —  that  veil  be  rent,  —  may  then 

My  spirit  be  with  thine  ' 

Kesunck,  1820. 
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Well,  Heaven  be  thank'd  !  friend  Allan,  here  lam, 

Once  more  to  that  dear  dwelling-place  return'd, 

Where  I  have  past  the  whole  mid  stage  of  life. 

Not  idly,  certes;  not  unworthily, — 

So  let  me  hope  ;  where  Time  upon  my  head 

Hath  laid  his  frore  and  monitory  hand ; 

And  when  this  poor,  frail,  earthly  tabernacle 

Shall  be  dissolved,  —  it  matters  not  how  soon 

Or  late,  in  God's  good  time,  —  where  I  would  fain 

Be  gathered  to  my  children,  earth  to  earth. 

Needless  it  were  to  say  liow  willingly 
I  bade  the  huge  metropolis  farewell. 
Its  din,  and  dust,  and  dirt,  and  smoke,  and  smut, 
Thames'  water,  paviors'  ground,  and  London  sky  ; 
Weary  of  hurried  days  and  restless  nights. 
Watchmen,  whose  office  is  to  murder  sleep 
When  sleep  might  else  have  weigh'd  one's  eyelids 

down. 
Rattle  of  carriages,  and  roll  of  carts, 
And  tramp  of  iron  hoofs;  and  worse  than  all, — 
Confusion  being  worse  confounded  then, 
Witli    coachmen's   quarrels   and    with    footmen's 

shouts, — 
My  next-door  neighbors,  in  a  street  not  yet 
Macadamized,  (me  miserable  !)  at  home ; 
For  tlien  had  we,  from  midnight  until  morn. 
House-quakes,  street-tliunders,  and  door-battcrics. 
O  Government !  in  thy  wisdom  and  thy  want. 
Tax  knockers;  —  in  compassion  to  the  sick. 
And  those  whose  sober  habits  are  not  yet 
Inverted,  topsy-turvying  night  and  day, 
Tax  them  more  heavily  than  tliou  hast  charged 
Armorial  bearings  and  bepowder'd  pates. 
And  thou,  O  Michael,  ever  to  be  praised, 
Angelic  among  Taylors  !  for  thy  laws 
Antifuliginous.  extend  those  laws 
Till  every  chimney  its  own  smoke  consume. 
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And  give  thenceforth  thy  dinners  uiilampoon'd. 
Escaping  from  all  thia,  the  very  whirl 
or  inail-coach  wheels  bound  outward  from  Lad- 
lane, 
Was  peace  and  quietness.     Three  hundred  miles 
Of  homeward  way  seem'd  to  the  body  rest, 
And  to  the  mind  repose. 

Donne*  did  not  hate 
More  perfectly  that  city.     Not  for  all 
Its  social,  all  its  intellectual  joys, — 
Which  having  touch'd,  I  may  not  condescend 
To  name  aught  else  the  Demon  of  the  place 
Might  for  his  lure  hold  forth;  —  not  even  for  these 
Would  I  forego  gardens  and  green-field  walks, 
And  hedge-row  trees,  and  stiles,  and  shady  lanes, 
And  orchards,  were  such  ordinary  scenes 
Alone  to  me  accessible  as  those 
Wherein  I  learnt  in  infancy  to  love 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature ;  —  wholesome 

sights, 
Gladdening  the  eye  that  they  refresh  ;  and  sounds 
Which,  when  from  life  and  happiness  they  spring, 
Bear  with  them  to  tlie  yet  unharden'd  heart 
A  sense  that  thrills  its  cords  of  sympatliy ; 
Or,  when  proceeding  from  insensate  things, 
Give  to  tranquillity  a  voice  wherewith 
To  woo  the  ear  and  win  the  soul  attuned;  — 
Oh,  not  for  all  that  London  might  bestow, 
Would  I  renounce  the  genial  influences, 
And  thoughts,  and  feelings  to  be  found  wiiere'er 
We  breathe  beneatli  the  open  sky,  and  see 
Earth's  liberal  bosom.     Judge  then  by  thyself, 
Allan,  true  child  of  Scotland,  —  thou  who  art 
So  ort  in  spirit  on  thy  native  hills, 
And  yonder  Sol  way  shores,  —  a  poet  thou, 
Judge  by  thyself  how  strong  the  ties  which  bind 
A  poet  to  his  home;  when  —  making  thus 
Large  recompense  for  all  that  haply  else 
Might  seem  perversely  or  unkindly  done  — 
Fortune  hath  set  his  happy  habitacle 
Among  the  ancient  hills,  near  mountain  streams 
And  lakes  pellucid,  in  a  land  sublime 
And  lovely  as  those  regions  of  Romance 
Where  his  young  fancy  in  its  day-dreams  roam'd, 
Expatiating  in  forests  wild  and  wide, 
Loegrian,  or  of  dearest  Faery-land, 

Yet,  Allan,  of  the  cup  of  social  joy 
No  man  drinks  freelier,  nor  with  heartier  thirst, 
Nor  keener  relish,  where  I  see  around 
Faces  which  I  have  known  and  loved  so  long, 
That,  when  he  prints  a  dream  upon  my  brain, 
Dan  Morpheus  takes  them  for  his  readiest  types. 
And  therefore,  in  that  loathed  metropolis, 
Time  measured  out  to  me  some  golden  hours. 
They  were  not  leaden-footed  while  the  clay 
Beneath  the  patient  touch  of  Chantrey's  hand 
Grew  to  the  semblance  of  my  lineaments. 
Lit  up  in  memory's  landscape,  like  green  spots 

*  Tliis  poet  begins  his  second  Satire  thus  :  — 

"  Sir,  though  (I  thank  God  for  it)  I  do  hate 
Perfectly  all  this  town,  yet  there  's  one  slnte 
In  all  ill  things  so  e.\c(-llcntly  best, 
That  hate  towards  them  breeds  pity  towards  tlic  rest." 


Of  sunshine,  are  the  mornings,  when,  in  talk 
With  him,  and  thee,  and  Bedford,  (my  true  friend 
Of  forty  years,)  I  saw  the  work  proceed, 
Subject  the  while  myself  to  no  restraint, 
But  pleasurably  in  frank  discourse  engaged; 
Pleased  too,  and  with  no  unbecoming  pride, 
To  think  this  countenance,  auch  as  it  is, 
So  ofl  by  rascally  mislikeness  wrong'd, 
Should  faithfully  to  those  who  in  his  works 
Have  seen  the  inner  man  portray'd,  be  shown, 
And  in  enduring  marble  should  partake 
Of  our  great  sculptor's  immortality. 

I  have  been  libell'd,  Allan,  as  thou  knowest, 
Through  all  degrees  of  calumny ;  but  they 
Who  fix  one's  name  for  public  sale  beneath 
A  set  of  features  slanderously  unlike. 
Are  tlie  worst  libellers.     Against  the  wrong 
Wiiich  tliey  inflict  Time  hath  no  remedy. 
Injuries  there  are  which  Time  redresseth  best. 
Being  more  sure  in  judgment,  though  perhaps 
Slower  in  process  even  than  the  court 
Where  justice,  tortoise -footed  and  mole-eyed, 
Sleeps  undisturb'd,  fann'd  by  the  lulling  wings 
Of  harpies  at  their  prey.     We  soon  live  down 
Evil  or  good  report,  if  undeserved. 
Let  then  the  dogs  of  Faction  bark  and  bay  — 
Its  bluodhotmds,  savaged  by  a  cross  of  wolf: 
Its  fuU-bred  kennel,  from  tlie  Blatant-beast; 
And  from  my  lady's  gay  veranda,  let 
Her  pamper'd  lap-dog,  with  his  fetid  breath, 
In  bold  bravado  join,  and  snap  and  growl, 
Witli  petulant  consequentialness  elate, 
There  in  his  imbecility  at  once 
Ridiculous  and  safe  :  though  all  give  cry, 
Whiggery's  sleek  spaniels,  and  its  lurchers  lean, 
Its  poodles,  by  unlucky  training  marr'd. 
Mongrel,  and  cur,  and  bob-tail,  let  them  yelp 
Till  weariness  and  hoarseness  shall  at  length 
Silence  the  noisy  pack :  meantime  be  sure 
I  will  not  stoop  for  stones  to  cast  among  them. 
The  foumarts  and  the  skunks  may  be  secure 
In  their  own  scent ;  and  for  that  viler  swarm, 
The  vermin  of  the  press,  both  those  that  skip. 
And  those  that  creep  and  crawl,  I  do  not  catch 
And  pin  them  for  exposure  on  the  page  : 
Their  filth  is  their  defence. 

But  I  appeal 
Against  the  limner's  and  the  graver's  wrong ; 
I  Their  evil  works  survive  them.     Bilderdijk, 
Whom  I  am  privileged  to  call  my  friend. 
Suffering  by  graphic  libels  in  like  wise, 
Gave  his  wrath  vent  in  verse.    Would  I  could  give 
The  life  and  spirit  of  his  vigorous  Dutch, 
As  his  dear  consort  hath  transfused  my  strains 
Into  her  native  speech,  and  made  them  known 
On  Rliine  and  Yssel,  and  rich  Amstel's  banks ; 
And  wheresoe'er  the  voice  of  Vondel  still 
Is  heard,  and  still  Antonides  and  Hooft 
Are  living  agencies  ;  and  Father  Cats, 
The  household  poet,  teacheth  in  his  songs 
The  love  of  all  things  lovely,  all  things  pure; 
Best  poet,  who  delights  the  cheerful  mind 
Of  childhood,   stores   with    moral    strength    the 
heart 
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Of  youth,  with  wisdom  maketh  mid-life  rich, 
And  fills  with  quiet  tears  the  eyes  of  age. 

Hear  then  in  English  rhyme  how  Bilderdijk 
Describes  his  wicked  portraits,  one  by  one. 

'•  A  madman  who  from  Bedlam  hath  broke  loose ; 

An  honest  fellow  of  the  numskull  race  ; 
And  pappyer-headed  still,  a  very  goose 

Staring  with  eyes  agliast  and  vacant  face  ; 
A  Frenchman  who  would  mirthfully  display 

On  some  poor  idiot  his  malicious  wit ; 
And  lastly,  one  who,  train'd  up  in  the  way 

Of  worldly  craft,  hath  not  forsaken  it, 
Dut  hath  served  Mammon  with  his  whole  intent, 

A  thing  of  Nature's  worst  materials  made, 
Low-minded,  stupid,  base  and  insolent. 

I  —  1  —  a  Poet  —  have  been  thus  portray'd. 
Can  ye  believe  that  my  true  effigy 

Among  these  vile  varieties  is  found  ? 
What  thought,  orline,or  word,  hath  fallen  from  me 

In  all  my  numerous  works  whereon  to  ground 
The  opprobrious  notion  ?     Safely  I  may  smile 

At  these,  acknowledging  no  likeness  here. 
But  worse  is  yet  to  come  ;  so,  soft  awhile  ! 

For  now  in  potter's  earth  must  I  appear, 
And  in  such  workmanship,  that,  sooth  to  say, 

Humanity  disowns  the  imitation, 
And  the  dolt  image  is  not  worth  its  clay. 

Then  comes  there  one  who  will  to  admiration 
In  plastic  wax  my  perfect  face  present ; 

And  what  of  his  performance  comes  at  last  ? 
Folly  itself  in  every  lineament ! 

Its  consequential  features  overcast 
With  the  coxcomical  and  shallow  laugh 

Of  one  who  would,  for  condescension,  hide, 
Yet  in  his  best  behavior,  can  but  half 

Suppress  the  scornfulness  of  empty  pride." 

"  And  who  is  Bilderdijk  ?"  methinksthousayest ; 
\  ready  question  ;  yet  which,  trust  me,  Allan, 
Would  not  be  ask'd,  had  not  the  curse  that  came 
From  Babel  dipt  the  wings  of  Poetry. 
Napoleon  ask'd  him  once,  with  cold,  fix'd  look, 
"  Art  thou,  then,  in  the  world  of  letters  known  ?  " 
"  I  have  deserved  to  be,"  the  Hollander 
Replied,  meeting  that  proud,  imperial  look 
With  calm  and  proper  confidence,  and  eye 
As  little  wont  to  turn  away  abash'd 
Before  a  mortal  presence.     He  is  one 
Who  hath  received  upon  his  constant  breast 
The  sharpest  arrows  of  adversity  ; 
Whom  not  the  clamors  of  the  multitude, 
Demanding,  in  their  madness  and  their  might, 
Iniquitous  things,  could  shake  in  his  firm  mind  j 
Nor  the  strong  hand  of  instant  tyranny 
From  the  straight  path  of  duty  turn  aside; 
But  who,  in  public  troubles,  in  the  wreck 
Of  his  own  fortunes,  in  proscription-  exile. 
Want,  obloquy,  ingratitude,  neglect, 
And  what  severer  trials  Providence 
Sometimes  inflicteth,  chastening  whom  it  loves. 
In  all,  through  all,  and  over  all,  hath  borne 
An  equal  heart,  as  resolute  toward 


The  world,  as  humbly  and  religiously 

Beneath  his  heavenly  Father's  rod  resign'd. 

Right-minded,  happy-minded,  righteous  man, 

True  lover  of  his  country  and  his  kind; 

In  knowledge  and  in  inexhaustive  stores 

Of  native  genius  rich;  philosopher, 

Poet,  and  sage.     The  language  of  a  State 

Inferior  in  illustrious  deeds  to  none. 

But  circumscribed  by  narrow  bounds,  and  now 

Sinking  in  irrecoverable  decline, 

Hath  pent  witliin  its  sphere  a  name  wherewith 

Europe  should  else  have  rung  from  side  to  side. 

Such,  Allan,  is  tiie  Hollander  to  whom 
Esteem  and  admiration  have  attach'd 
My  soul,  not  less  than  pre-consent  of  mind, 
And  gratitude  for  benefits,  when,  being 
A  stranger,  sick,  and  in  a  foreign  land, 
He  took  me  like  a  brother  to  his  house, 
And  ministered  to  me,  and  made  a  time, 
Which  had  been  wearisome  and  careful  else, 
So  pleasurable,  tliat  in  my  calendar 
There  are  no  whiter  days.     'Twill  be  a  joy 
For  us  to  meet  in  Heaven,  though  we  sliould  look 
Upon  each  other's  earthly  face  no  more. 
—  This    is    this   world's  complexion!    "Cheerful 

thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind  ;  "  and  these  again 
Give  place  to  calm  content,  and  steadfast  hope, 
And  happy  faith  assured.  —  Return  we  now, 
With  such  transition  as  our  daily  life 
Imposes  in  its  wholesome  discipline. 
To  a  lighter  strain ;  and  from  the  gallery 
Of  the  Dutch  Poet's  mis-resemblances 
Pass  into  mine;  where  I  shall  show  thee,  Allan, 
Such  an  array  of  villanous  visages, 
Tliat  if,  among  them  all,  there  were  but  one 
Which  as  a  likeness  could  be  proved  upon  me, 
It  were  enough  to  make  me,  in  mere  shame, 
Take  up  an  alias,  and  forswear  myself. 

Whom  have  we  first.''     A  dainty  gentleman, 
His  sleepy  eyes  half-closed,  and  countenance 
To  no  expression  stronger  than  might  suit 
A  simper,  capable  of  being  moved; 
Sawney  and  sentimental;  with  an  air 
So  lack-thought  and  so  lackadaysical, 
You  might  suppose  the  volume  in  his  hand 
Must  needs  be  Zimmermann  on  Solitude. 

Then  comes  a  jovial  landlord,  who  hath  made  U 
Part  of  his  trade  to  be  the  shoeing  horn 
For  his  commercial  customers.     God  Bacchus 
Hatii  not  a  thirstier  votary.     Many  a  pipe 
Of  Porto's  vintage  hath  contributed 
To  sfive  his  clieeks  that  deep  carmine  ingrain  d, 
And  many  a  runlet  of  right  Nantes,  I  ween. 
Hath  suffered  percolation  through  that  trunk, 
Leaving  behind  it,  in  the  boozey  eyes, 
A  swollen  and  red  suffusion,  glazed  and  dim. 

Our  next  is  in  the  evangelical  line, 
A  leaden-visaged  specimen  ;  demure. 
Because  he  hath  put  on  his  Sunday's  face  . 
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Dull  bj  formation,  by  complexion  sad, 

By  bile,  opinions,  and  dyspepsy  sour. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Jack,  —  1  know  not  which, 

For  Jack  hath  a  most  numerous  progeny,  — 

Made  up  for  Mr.  Colburn's  Magazine, 

This  pleasant  composite  j  a  bust  supplied 

The  features ;  look,  expression,  character 

Are  of  the  Artist's  fancy  and  free  grace. 

Such  was  that  fellow's  birth  and  parentage 

Tile  rascal  proved  prolific;  one  of  his  breed. 

By  Docteur  Pichot  introduced  in  France, 

Passes  for  Monsieur  Soote  ;  and  another,  — 

An  uglier  miscreant  too,  —  the  brothers  Schumann, 

And  their  most  cruel  copper-scratcher  Zschoch, 

From  Zwickau  sent  abroad  through  Germany. 

I  wish  the  Schumen  and  the  copper-scratcher 

No  worse  misfortune,  for  their  recompense. 

Than  to  encounter  such  a  cut-throat  face 

In  the  Black  Forest  or  tlie  Odenwald. 

And  now  is  there  a  third  derivative 
From  Mr.  Colburn's  composite,  which  late 
The  Arch-Pirate  Galignani  hath  prefi.x'd, 
A  spurious  portrait  to  a  faithless  life. 
And  bearing  lyingly  the  libell'd  name 
Of  Lawrence,  impudently  there  insculp'd. 

The  bust  that  was  the  innocent  forefather 
To  all  this  base,  abominable  brood, 
1  blame  not,  Allan.     'Twas  the  work  of  Smith, 
A  modest,  mild,  ingenious  man,  and  errs, 
■yVhere  erring,  only  because  over-true. 
Too  close  a  likeness  for  similitude; 
Fixing  to  every  part  and  lineament 
Its  separate  character,  and  missing  thus 
That  which  results  from  all. 

Sir  Smug  comes  next, 
Allan,  I  own  Sir  Smug  !     I  recognize 
That  visage,  with  its  dull  sobriety  ; 
I  see  it  duly  as  the  day  returns, 
■When  at  the  looking-glass,  with  lather'd  chin 
And  razor-weapon'd  hand,  I  sit,  the  face 
Composed  and  apprehensively  intent 
Upon  the  necessary  operation 
About  to  be  perform'd,  with  touch,  alas. 
Not  always  confident  of  hair-breadth  skill. 
Even  in  such  sober  sadness  and  constrain'd 
Composure  cold,  the  faithful  Painter's  eye 
Had  fix'd  me  like  a  spell,  and  I  could  feel 
My  features  stiffen  as  he  glanced  upon  them. 
And  yet  he  was  a  man  whom  I  loved  dearly. 
My  fellow-traveller,  my  familiar  friend, 
My  household  guest.     But  when  he  look'd  upon 

me. 
Anxious  to  exercise  his  excellent  art. 
The  countenance  he  knew  so  thoroughly 
Was  gone,  and  in  its  stead  there  sate  Sir  Smug. 

Under  the  graver's  hand.  Sir  Smug  became 
Sir  Smouch  —  a  son  of  Abraham.     Now,  albeit 
Far  rather  would  I  trace  my  lineage  thence 
Than  with  the  oldest  line  of  Peers  or  Kings 
Claim  consanguinity,  that  cast  of  features 
Would  ill  accord  with  me,  who,  in  all  forms 


Of  pork  —  baked,  roasted,  toasted,  boil'd,  or  broil'd ; 
Fresh,  salted,  pickled,  seasoned,  moist,  or  dry  j 
Whether  ham,  bacon,  sausage,  souse,  or  brawn ; 
Leg,  bladebone,  baldrib,  griskin,  chine,  or  chop  — 
Profess  myself  a  genuine  Philopig. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  Jew  whose  portion 
Had  fallen  unto  him  in  a  goodly  land 
Of  loans,  of  omnium,  and  of  three  per  centd, 
That  Messrs.  Percy,  of  the  Anecdote-firm, 
Presented  me  unto  their  customers. 
Poor  Smouch  endured  a  worse  Judaization 
Under  another  hand.     In  this  next  stage 
He  is  on  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  charged 
With  dealing  in  base  coin.     That  he  is  guilty 
No  Judge  or  Jury  could  have  half  a  doubt 
When  they  saw^  the  culprit's  face ;  and  he  himsell, 
As  you  may  plainly  see,  is  comfor'.£d 
By  thinking  he  has  just  contrived  to  keep 
Out  of  rope's  reach,  and  will  come  offtliis  time 
For  transportation. 

Stand  thou  forth  for  trial, 
Now,  William  Darton,  of  the  Society 
Of  Friends  called  Quakers  ;  thou  who  in  4th  montli 
Of  the  year  24,  on  Holborn  Hill, 
At  No.  58,  didst  wilfully. 
Falsely,  and  knowing  it  was  falsely  done, 
Publish  upon  a  card,  as  Robert  Southey's, 
A  face  which  might  be  just  as  like  Tom  Fool's, 
Or  John,  or  Richard  Any-body-else's  ! 
What  had  I  done  to  thee,  thou  William  Darton, 
That  thou  shouldst,  for  the  lucre  of  base  gain. 
Yea,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  fourpences. 
Palm  on  my  countrymen  that  face  for  mine  ! 

0  William  Darton,  let  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Deal  with  thee  for  that  falseness  !     All  the  rest 
Are  traceable  ;  Smug's  Hebrew  family ; 

The  German  who  might  properly  adorn 
A  gibbet  or  a  wheel,  and  Monsieur  Sooti, 
Sons  of  Fitzbust  the  Evangelical ;  — 

1  recognize  all  these  unlikenesses. 
Spurious  abominations  though  they  be. 
Each  filiated  on  some  original ; 

But  thou.  Friend  Darton,  and  —  observe  me,  man, 

Only  in  courtesy,  and  quasi  Quaker, 

I  call  thee  Friend  !  —  hadst  no  original ; 

No  likeness,  or  unlikeness,  silhouette, 

Outline,  or  plaster,  representing  me. 

Whereon  to  form  thy  misrepresentation. 

If  I  guess  rightly  at  the  pedigree 

Of  thy  bad  groatsworth,  thou  didst  get  a  barber 

To  personate  my  injured  Laureateship  ; 

An  advertising  barber,  —  one  who  keeps 

A  bear,  and,  when  he  puts  to  death  poor  Bruin, 

Sells  his  grease,  fresh  as  from  the  carcass  cut. 

Pro  bono  publico,  the  price  per  pound 

Twelve  shillings  and  no  more.    From  such  a  barber, 

0  unfriend  Darton  !  was  that  portrait  made, 

1  think,  or  peradventure  from  his  block. 

Next  comes  a  minion  worthy  to  be  set 
In  a  wooden  frame  ;  and  here  I  might  invoKe 
Avenging  Nemesis,  if  I  did  not  feel. 
Just  now,  God  Cynthius  pluck  me  by  the  ear. 
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But,  Allan,  in  what  shape  God  Cynthius  comes, 
And  wherefore  he  admonisheth  me  thus. 
Nor  thou  nor  I  will  tell  the  world  ;  hereafter 
The  commentators,  my  Malones  and  Reids, 
May,  if  they  can.     For  in  my  gallery 
Though  there  remaineth  undescrlbed  good  store, 
Yet  "  of  enough  enough,  and  now  no  more,'* 
(As  honest  old  George  Gascoigne  said  of  yore,) 
Save  only  a  last  couplet  to  express 
Tnat  I  am  always  truly  yours, 

R.  S.» 
Keswick,  August,  1828. 


OP   EENE   VERZAMELING  VAN 
MIJNE  AFBEELDINGEN. 


/n  -pt^as  vuttu  praponi  cereus  usqtiam Horat. 


EzN  Wildeman,  het  dolhuis  uitgcvlogen  :  " 

Een  goede  Hals,  maar  zonder  ziel  of  kracht :  ' 
Een  Sukkelaar,  die  met  verwonderde  oogen 

Om  alles  met  verbeten  wecrzin  laclit :  ' 
Een  Franschmans  lach  op  halfverwrongen  kaken, 

Die  geest  beduidt  op  't  aanzicht  van  een  bloed  : '' 
En,  om  't  getal  dier  fraaiheen  vol  te  maken, 

Eena  Financiers  verwaande  domme  snoet.  * 
En  dat  moet  ik,  dat  meet  een  Dichter  wezen ! 

Gelooft  gy  't  ooit,  die  deze  monsters  ziet.' 
Geeft,  wat  ik  schreef,  een  trek  daar  van  te  lezen 

Zoo  zeg  gerust:  "Hy  kent  zich  zelven  niet." 

Maar  zacht  een  poos  !  —  Hoe  langer  hoe  verkeerder ! 

Men  vormt  my  na  uit  Pottebakkers  aard ;  f 
Doch   de   Adamskop  beschaamt  den   kunstboot- 
seerder, 

En  't  zielloos  ding  is  zelfs  den  klei  niet  waard. — 
Nu  komt  er  een,  die  zal  u  't  echte  leven 
In  lenig  wasch  met  voile  lijk'nis  geven ; 

*  The  main  subject  of  this  cpislle  having  been  suggested 
by  a  poem  of  Bilderdijk'e,  part  only  of  which  I  have  incorpo- 
rated in  a  compressed  and  very  inadequate  translation,  I 
annex  here  the  original,  in  justice  to  my  deceased  friend  —  a 
man  of  most  e.xtrBordinary  attainments,  and  genius  not  less 
remarkable. 

•  1784.      •  1788      «  1806.      i  1813.     •  1820.     /  1800. 


En  deze  held,  wat  spreidt  hy  ou6  ten  toon  r 
De  knorrigheid  in  eigen  hoofdpersoon ; 
Met  zulk  een  lach  van  meelij'  op  de  lippen, 
Als  't  zelfgevoel  eens  Trotzaarts  af  laat  glip]ien 
Verachting  spreidt  op  al  wat  hem  omringl. 
En  half  in  spijt,  zich  tot  verncedring  dwingt." 

Min  God  !  is  't  waar,  zijn  dit  mijn  wczenstrekken, 
En  is  't  Tiiijn  Iiart,  dajt  ze  aan  uiy-zelf  onbdt'kkrn  ■ 
Of  raaaldet  gy,  wier  kunst  my  dus  herteelt, 
Uw  eigen  aart  onwetend  in  mijn  beeld  ? 
Het  moog  zoo  zijn.     De  Rubens  en  Van  Dijken 
Zijn  lang  voorby,  die  zielen  deen  gelijken  : 
Wier  oog  hun  ziel  een  heldre  spiegel  was, 
En  geest  en  hart  in  elken  vezel  las, 
Niet,  dagen  lang,  op  't  uiterlijk  bleef  staren, 
Maar  d'eersten  blik  in  't  harte  kon  bewaren, 
Dien  blik  getrouw  in  klei  of  verven  bracht. 
En  spreken  deed  tot  Tijd-en-Nageslacht. 

Die  troffen,  ja  !  die  wisten  af  te  malen 

Wat  oog  en  mond,  wat  elke  zenuw  sprak  , 
Wier  borst,  doorstroomd  van  hooger  idealen, 

Een  liand  bewoog  die  't  voorwerp  noort,  ontbrak 
Doch,  wat  raaalt  gy.'  —  't  Misnoegen  van   t  ver 
velen 

Voor  Rust  der  ziel  in  zalig  zelfgenot; 
Met  Ongeduld  om  't  haatlijk  tijdontstclen ; 

En-Bitterheid,  die  met  uw  wanklap  spot 
Wen  ge,  om  den  mond  iets  vriendlijks  af  te  prachcn, 

Of  slaaprigheid  of  mijmrende  ernst  verstoort, 
En  door  uw  boert  het  aanzicht  tergt  tot  lachen 

Met  zotterny,  slechts  wreevlig  aangehoord. 

Maar  Hodges  !  gy,  die  uit  vervlogen  eeuwen 

De  Schilderkunst  te  rug  riept  op  't  paneel, 
Geen     mond    mismaakt    door    't    zielverteerend 
geeuwen, 

Maar  kunstgesprek  vereenigt  aan  't  penceel  ! 
Zoo  *t  Noodlot  wil  dat  zich  in  later  dagen 

Mijn  naam  bewaar  in  't  onwijs  Vaderland, 
En  eenig  beeld  mijn  leest  moet  overdragen, 

Het  zij  geschetst  door  uw  begaafde  hand. 
In  uw  tafreel,  bevredigd  met  my-zelven, 

Ontdek  ik  't  hart  dat  lof  noch  lastcr  acht ; 
En,  die  daaruit  mijn  ziel  weet  op  te  delven 

Miskent  in  my  noch  inborst  noch  gcslaeht.* 


1822. 


«  1822. 
•  Rots-Galmen,  d.  ii.  p.  lOX 
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liVcjAtiy  Q_uomodo  Hist   Scribenda. 


PREFACE. 

It  was  said,  in  tlie  original  Preface  to  Joan  of 
Arc,  that  the  Autlior  would  not  be  in  England  to 
witness  its  reception,  but  that  he  would  attend  to 
liberal  criticism,  and  hoped  to  profit  by  it  in  the 
aomposition  of  a  poem  upon  the  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Welsh  prince  Wadoc. 

That  subject  I  had  fixed  upon  when  a  school-boy, 
and  had  often  conversed  upon  the  probabilities  of 
the  story  with  the  school-fellow  to  wliom,  sixteen 
3'ears  afterwards,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  inscrib- 
ing the  poem.  It  was  commenced  at  Bath  in  the 
autumn  of  1704;  but,  upon  putting  Joan  of  Arc  to 
the  press,  its  progress  was  necessarily  suspended, 
and  it  was  not  resumed  till  tlie  second  edition  of 
that  work  had  been  completed.  Then  it  became 
my  chief  occupation  during  twelve  months  that  1 
resided  in  the  village  of  Westbury,  near  Bristol. 
This  was  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  my  life. 
1  never  before  or  since  produced  so  much  poetry 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  smaller  pieces 
were  communicated  by  letter  to  Charles  Lamb,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  his  animadversions.  I  was 
then  also  in  habits  of  the  most  frequent  and  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  Davy,  then  in  the  flov/er 
and  freshness  of  his  youth.  We  were  within  an 
easy  walk  of  each  other,  over  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  ground  in  that  beautiful  part  of  England. 
When  1  went  to  the  Pneumatic  Institution,  he  had 
to  tell  me  of  some  new  experiment  or  discovery, 
and  of  the  views  which  it  opened  for  him ;  and 
when  he  came  to  Westbury  there  was  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  Madoc  for  his  hearing.  Davy  encouraged 
me  with  his  hearty  approbation  during  its  progress; 
and  the  bag  of  nitrous  oxyde,  with  which  he  gen- 
erally regaled  me  upon  my  visits  to  him,  was  not 
required  for  raising  my  spirits  to  the  degree  of 
settled  fair,  and  keeping  them  at  that  elevation. 

In  November,  1836, 1  walked  to  that  village  with 
my  son,  wishing  to  show  him  a  house  endeared  to 
me  by  so  many  recollections ;  but  not  a  vestige  of 
it  remained,  and  local  alterations  rendered  it  im- 
possible even  to  ascertain  its  site  —  which  is  now 
included  witliin  the  grounds  of  a  Nunnery  !  The 
bosom  friends  with  whom  I  associated  there  have 
all  departed  before  me  ;  and  of  the  domestic  circle 
in  which  my  happiness  was  then  centred,  I  am  the 
sole  survivor. 

When  we  removed  from  Westbury  at  Midsum- 
mer, 17P9,  I  had  reached  the  penultimate  book  of 


Madoc.  That  poem  was  finished  on  the  12th  ot 
July  following,  at  Kingsdown,  Bristol,  in  the  house 
of  an  old  lady,  whose  portrait  hangs,  with  that  of 
my  own  mother,  in  the  room  wherein  I  am  now 
writing.  The  son  who  lived  with  her  was  one  of 
my  dearest  friends,  and  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever 
knew  or  heard  of.  In  those  days  I  was  an  early 
riser :  the  time  so  gained  was  usually  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  poem  which  I  had  in  hand  ;  and 
when  Charles  Danvers  came  down  to  breakfast  on 
the  morning  after  Madoc  was  completed,  I  had  the 
first  hundred  lines  of  Thalaba  to  show  him,  fresh 
from  the  mint. 

But  this  poem  was  neither  crudely  conceived  nor 
hastily  undertaken.  I  had  fixed  upon  tlie  ground, 
four  years  before,  for  a  Mahommedan  tale  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  that  time  the  plan  had  been  formed, 
and  the  materials  collected.  It  was  pursued  with 
unabating  ardor  at  Exeter,  in  tlie  village  of  Bur- 
ton, near  Christ  Church,  and  afterwards  at  Kings- 
down,  till  the  ensuing  spring,  when  Dr.  Beddoes 
advised  me  to  go  to  the  south  of  Europe,  on  account 
of  my  health.  For  Lisbon,  therefore,  we  set  olT; 
and,  hastening  to  Falmouth,  found  the  packet  in 
which  we  wished  to  sail  detained  in  harbor  by 
westerly  winds.  "  Six  days  we  watched  llie 
weathercock,  and  sighed  for  north-easters.  I 
walked  on  the  beach,  caught  soldier-crabs,  ad- 
mired the  sea-anemones  in  their  ever-varying 
shapes  of  oeauty,  read  Gebir,  and  wrote  half  a 
book  of  Thalaba."  This  sentence  is  from  a  letter 
written  on  our  arrival  at  Lisbon ;  and  it  is  here 
inserted  because  the  sea-anemones  (which  I  have 
never  had  any  other  opportunity  of  observing) 
were  introduced  in  Thalaba  soon  afterwards  ;  and 
because,  as  already  stated,  I  am  sensible  of  having 
derived  great  improvement  from  the  frequent  pe- 
rusal of  Gebir  at  that  time. 

Chano-e  of  circumstances  and  of  climate  effected 
an  immediate  cure  of  what  proved  to  be  not  an  or- 
tranic  disease.  A  week  after  our  landing  at  Lisbon 
I  resumed  my  favorite  work,  and  I  completed  it  at 
Cintra,  a  year  and  six  days  after  the  day  of  its 
commencement. 

A  fair  transcript  was  sent  to  England.  Mr. 
Rickman,  with  wuom  I  had  fallen  in  at  Christ 
Church  in  1797,  4nd  whose  friendship  from  that 
time  I  have  ever  accounted  among  the  singular 
advantages  and  happinesses  of  my  life,  negotiated 
for  its  publication  \\-ith  Messrs.  Longman  and  Rees. 
It  was  printed  at  Bristol  by  Biggs  and  Cottle,  and 
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tlie  task  of  correcting  the  press  was  undertaken 
for  me  bj'^  Davy  and  our  common  friend  Danvers, 
under  whose  roof  it  had  been  begun. 

The  copy  wliich  was  made  from  the  original 
draught,  regularly  as  the  poem  proceeded,  is  still 
in  my  possession.  The  first  corrections  were  made 
as  they  occurred  in  the  process  of  transcribing,  at 
which  time  the  verses  were  tried  upon  my  own  ear, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  being  seen  in  a  fair  and 
remarkably  legible  hand-writing.  In  this  transcript 
the  dates  of  time  and  place  were  noted,  and  things 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten  have 
thus  been  brought  to  my  recollection.  Herein  also 
the  alterations  were  inserted  which  the  poem 
underwent  before  it  was  printed.  They  were  very 
numerous.  Much  was  pruned  off,  and  more  was 
ingrafted.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  part  of 
the  concluding  book;  it  was  therefore  crossed  out, 
and  something  substituted  altogether  different  in 
design ;  but  this  substitution  was  so  far  from  being 
fortunate,  that  it  neither  pleased  my  friends  in 
England  nor  myself  I  then  made  a  third  attempt, 
which  succeeded  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  to 
theirs. 

1  was  in  Portugal  when  Thalaba  was  published. 
Its  reception  was  very  different  from  that  with 
which  Joan  of  Arc  had  been  welcomed  :  in  pro- 
portion as  the  poem  deserved  better,  it  was  treated 
worse.  Upon  this  occasion  my  name  was  first 
coupled  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's.  We  were  then, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  all  but  strangers  to 
each  other  ;  and  certainly  there  were  no  two  poets 
in  whose  productions,  the  difference  not  being  that 
between  good  and  bad,  less  resemblance  could  be 
found.  But  I  happened  to  be  residing  at  Keswick 
when  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  began  to  be  ac- 
quainted ;  Mr.  Coleridge  also  had  resided  there ; 
and  this  was  reason  enough  for  classing  us  together 
as  a  school  of  poets.  Accordingly,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  from  that  time,  every  tyro  in  criti- 
cism who  could  smatterand  sneer,  tried  his  "pren- 
tice hand  "  upon  the  Lake  Poets ;  and  every  young 
sportsman,  who  carried  a  popgun  in  the  field  of 
satire,  considered  them  as  fair  game. 

Keswick,  Nov.  8,  1337. 


PREFACE 


THE    FOURTH    EDITION. 

In  the  continuation  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  the 
Domdaniel  is  mentioned  —  a  seminary  for  evil  ma- 
gicians, under  the  roots  of  the  sea.  From  this 
seed  the  present  romance  has  grown.  Let  me  not 
be  supposed  to  prefer  the  rhythm  in  which  it  is 
written,  abstractedly  considered,  to  the  regular 
blank  verse  —  the  noblest  measure,  in  my  judgment, 
of  which  our  admirable  language  is  capable.  For 
the  following  Poem  I  have  preferred  it,  because  it 
Buits  the  varied  subject^r  it  is  the  Arahesque  orna- 
ment of  an  Arabian  tale. 
29 


The  dramatic  sketches  of  Dr.  Sayers,  a  volume 
which  no  lover  of  poetry  will  recollect  without 
pleasure,  induced  me,  when  a  young  versifier,  to 
practise  in  this  rhythm.  I  felt  that  while  it  gave 
the  poet  a  wider  range  of  expression,  it  satisfied 
the  ear  of  the  reader.  It  were  easy  to  make  a 
parade  of  learning,  by  enumerating  the  various 
feet  which  it  admits :  it  is  only  needful  to  observe 
that  no  two  lines  are  employed  in  sfquence  whicli 
can  be  read  into  one.  Two  six-syllable  lines,  it 
will  perhaps  be  answered,  compose  an  Alexan- 
drine :  the  truth  is,  that  the  Alexandrine,  when 
harmonious,  is  composed  of  two  six-syllable  lines. 

One  advantage  this  metre  assuredly  possesses 
—  the  dullest  reader  cannot  distort  it  into  discord  : 
he  may  read  it  prosaically,  but  its  flow  and  fall 
will  still  be  perceptible.  Verse  is  not  enough 
favored  by  the  English  reader:  perhaps  this  is 
owing  to  the  obtrusiveness,  the  regular  Jew's- 
harp  twing-Ucang^  of  what  has  been  foolishly 
called  heroic  measure.  I  do  not  wish  the  impro- 
visator^ tune; — but  something  that  denotes  the 
sense  of  harmony,  something  like  the  accent  of 
feeling,  —  like  the  tone  which  every  poet  neces- 
sarily gives  to  poetry. 

Cintra,  October,  1800. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK. 


—  Worse  and  worse,  young  Orphane,  ha  thy  payne, 
Ifthou  due  vengeance  doe  forbeare, 
Till  guiltie  blood  her  guerdon  do  obtaync. 

Faery  Queen,  B.  2,  Can. 


1. 

How  beautiful  is  night! 

A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air; 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stam, 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven  : 

In  fuU-orb'd  glory  yonder  Moon  divine 

Rolls  through  the  dark-blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads, 

Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky. 

How  beautiful  is  ni^ht ' 


Who,  at  this  untimely  hour, 

Wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands.' 

No  station  is  in  view, 

Nor  palm-grove,  islanded  amid  the  waste 

The  mother  and  her  child, 

The  widow'd  mother  and  the  fatherless  boy, 

They,  at  this  untimely  hour, 

Wander  o'er  the  desert  sands. 


Alas  I  the  setting  sun 
Saw  Zeinab  in  her  bliss, 
Hodeirah's  wife  beloved. 
Alas  I  the  wife  beloved, 
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The  fruitful  mother  late, 

Whom  when  the  daughters  of  Arabia  named, 

They  wish'd  their  lot  like  hers. 

She  wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands 

A  wretched  widow  now ; 

The  fruitful  mother  of  so  fair  a  race. 

With  only  one  preserved. 

She  wanders  o'er  the  wilderness. 


No  tear  relieved  the  burden  of  her  heart ; 

Stunn'd  with  the  heavy  woe,  she  felt  like  one 

Half-waken'd  from  a  midnight  dream  of  blood. 

But  sometimes,  when  the  boy 

Would  wet  her  hand  with  tears. 

And,  looking  up  to  her  fix'd  countenance. 

Sob  out  the  name  of  Mother  !  then  she  groan'd. 

At  length  collecting,  Zeinab  turn'd  her  eyes 

To  heaven,  and  praised  the  Lord  ; 

''  He  gave,  he  takes  away  !  " 

The  pious  sufferer  cried, 

'*  The  Lord  our  God  is  good  !  " 


"  Good  is  he  !  "  quoth  the  boy ; 

"  Why  are  my  brethren  and  my  sisters  slain .' 

Why  is  my  father  kill'd .' 

Did  ever  we  neglect  our  prayers. 

Or  ever  lift  a  hand  unclean  to  Heaven ' 

Did  ever  stranger  from  our  tent 

Unwelcomed  turn  away  ? 

Mother,  He  is  not  good  !  " 


Then  Zeinab  beat  her  breast  in  agony,  — 

"  O  God,  forgive  the  child  ! 

He  knows  not  what  he  says ; 

Thou  know'st  1  did  not  teach  him  thoughts  like 

these ; 

O  Prophet,  pardon  him '  " 


She  had  not  wept  till  that  assuaging  prayer; 

The  fountains  of  her  grief  were  open'd  then. 

And  tears  relieved  her  heart. 

She  raised  her  swimming  eyes  to  Heaven, 

"  Allah,  thy  will  be  done  ! 

Beneath  the  dispensations  of  that  will 

I  groan,  but  murmur  not. 

A  day  will  come,  when  all  things  that  are  dark 

Will  be  made  clear ;  —  then  shall  I  know,  O  Lord  ! 

Why  in  thy  mercy  thou  hast  stricken  me ; 

Then  see  and  understand  what  now 

My  heart  believes  and  ftels." 

8. 
Young  Thalaba  in  silence  heard  reproof; 

His  brow  in  manly  frowns  was  knit. 

With  manly  thoughts  his  heart  was  full. 

"Tell  rae,  who  slew  my  father.'  "  cried  the  boy. 

Zeinab  replied  and  said, 

"  1  knew  not  that  there  lived  thy  fatlier's  foe. 

The  blessings  of  tlie  poor  for  him 

Went  daily  up  to  Heaven ; 


In  distant  lands  the  traveller  told  his  praise  ;  - 
I  did  not  think  there  lived 
Hodeirah's  enemy." 


"  But  1  will  hunt  him  through  the  world !  " 

Young  Tlialaba  exclaim'd. 

"Already  I  can  bend  my  father's  bow; 

Soon  will  my  arm  have  strength 

To  drive  the  arrow-feathers  to  his  heart." 

10. 

Zeinab  replied,  "  O  Thalaba,  my  child. 

Thou  lookest  on  to  distant  days. 

And  we  are  in  the  desert,  far  from  men !  " 

11. 

Not  till  that  moment  her  atflicted  heart 

Had  leisure  tor  the  thought. 

She  cast  her  eyes  around  ; 

Alas  !  no  tents  were  there 

Beside  the  bending  sands ; 

No  palm-tree  rose  to  spot  the  wilderness; 

The  dark-blue  sky  closed  round. 

And  rested  like  a  dome 

Upon  the  circling  waste. 

She  cast  her  eyes  around ; 

Famine  and  Thirst  were  there ; 

And  then  the  wretched  Mother  bowed  her  head, 

And  wept  upon  her  child 

12. 

A  sudden  cry  of  wonder 

From  Thalaba  aroused  her , 

She  raised  her  head,  and  saw 

Where,  high  in  air,  a  stately  palace  rose 

Amid  a  grove  embower'd 

Stood  the  prodigious  pile  ; 

Trees  of  such  ancient  majesty 

Tower'd  not  on  Yemen's  happy  hills, 

Nor  crown'd  the  lofty  brow  of  Lebanon 

Fabric  so  vast,  so  lavishly  enrich'd, 

For  Idol,  or  for  Tyrant,  never  yet 

Raised  the  slave  race  of  man. 

In  Rome,  nor  in  the  elder  Babylon, 

Nor  old  Persopolis, 

Nor  where  the  family  of  Greece 

Hymn'd  Eleutherian  Jove. 

13. 

Here,  studding  azure  tablatures. 

And  ray'd  with  feeble  light. 

Star-like  the  ruby  and  the  diamond  shone  , 

Here  on  the  golden  towers 

The  yellow  moon-beam  lay  ; 

Here  with  white  splendor  floods  the  silver  wall 

Less  wondrous  pile,  and  less  magnificent, 

Sennamar  built  at  Hirah,  though  his  art 

Seal'd  with  one  stone  tlie  ample  edifice. 

And  made  its  colors,  like  the  serpent's  skin, 

Play  with  a  changeful  beauty  :  him,  its  Lord, 

Jealous  lest  after-effort  might  surpass 

The  then  unequall'd  palace,  from  its  lieight 

Dash'd  on  the  pavement  down. 
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14. 

Repeat  the  warning  tale. 

Thej  enter'd,  and  tlirough  aromatic  paths 

Why  have  the  fathers  suifer'd,  but  to  make 

Wondering  tlicy  went  along. 

The  children  wisely  safe .' 

At  length,  upon  a  mossy  bank, 

Beneath  a  tall  mimosa's  shade, 

19. 

Which  o'er  him  bent  its  living  canopy, 

"The  Paradise  of  Irem  this. 

They  saw  a  man  reclined. 

And  this  that  wonder  of  the  world. 

Young  he  appear'd,  for  on  his  cheek  there  shone 

The  Palace  built  by  Shedad  in  his  pride. 

The  morning  glow  of  health, 

Alas  !  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

And  the  brown  beard  curl'd  close  around  his  chin. 

Tlie  hum  of  mankind 

He  slept,  but,  at  the  sound 

Was  heard  in  yon  wilderness  waste; 

Of  coming  feet  awaking,  fixed  his  eyes 

O'er  all  the  winding  sands 

In  wonder  on  the  wanderer  and  her  child. 

The  tents  of  Ad  were  pitch'd ; 

"Forgive  us,"  Zeinab  cried; 

Happy  Al-Ahkaf  then, 

"  Distress  hath  made  us  bold. 

For  many  and  brave  were  lier  sons. 

Relieve  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  1 

Her  daughters  were  many  and  fair. 

Blessed  are  they  who  succor  the  distress'd ; 

For  them  hath  God  appointed  Paradise." 

20. 

"  My  name  was  Aswad  then  — 

15. 

Alas  !  alas  !  how  strange 

He  heard,  and  he  look'd  up  to  heaven, 

The  sound  so  long  unheard  ! 

And  tears  ran  downi  his  cheeks ; 

Of  noble  race  I  came. 

"  It  is  a  human  voice  1 

One  of  the  wealthy  of  the  earth  my  sire 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  God  !  — 

A  hundred  horses  in  my  father's  stall 

How  many  an  age  hath  past 

Stood  ready  for  his  will ; 

Since  the  sweet  sounds  have  visited  my  ear ' 

Numerous  his  robes  of  silk; 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  God  ! 

The  number  of  his  camels  was  not  known. 

It  is  a  human  voice!  " 

These  were  my  heritage. 

O  God!  thy  gifts  were  these; 

16. 

But  better  had  it  been  for  Aswad's  soul. 

To  Zeinab  turning  then,  he  said, 

Had  he  ask'd  alms  on  earth. 

"  O  mortal,  who  art  thou. 

And  begg'd  the  crumbs  which  from  his  table  fell. 

Whose  gifted  eyes  have  pierced 

So  he  had  known  thy  Word. 

The  shadow  of  concealment  tiiat  hath  wrapt 

These  bowers,  so  many  an  age, 

21. 

From  eye  of  mortal  man.' 

"Boy,  who  hast  reach'd  my  solitude. 

For  countless  years  have  past. 

Fear  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  ' 

And  never  foot  of  man 

My  knee  was  never  taught 

The  bowers  of  Irem  trod, — 

To  bend  before  my  God ; 

Save  only  I,  a  miserable  wretch 

My  voice  was  never  taught 

From  Heaven  and  Earth  shut  out ' ' 

To  shape  one  holy  prayer. 

We  worshipp'd  Idols,  wood  and  stone ; 

17. 

The  work  of  our  own  foolish  hands 

Fearless,  and  scarce  surprised. 

We  worshipp'd  in  our  foolishness. 

For  grief  in  Zeinab's  soul 

Vainly  the  Prophet's  voice 

All  other  feebler  feelings  overpower'd. 

Its  frequent  warning  raised, 

She  answer'd,  "  Yesterday 

'  Repent  and  be  forgiven  ! '  — 

I  was  a  wife  beloved. 

We  mock'd  the  messenger  of  God ; 

The  fruitful  mother  of  a  numerous  race 

We  mock'd  the  Lord,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath 

I  am  a  widow  now ; 

Of  all  my  offspring  this  alone  is  left. 

22. 

Praise  to  the  Lord  our  God, 

"  A  mighty  work  the  pride  of  Shedad  plann'd  — 

He  gave.  He  takes  away  !" 

Here  in  the  wilderness  to  form 

A  Garden  more  surpassing  fair 

18. 

Than  that  before  whose  gate                         i 

Then  said  the  stranger,  "  Not  by  Heaven  unseen, 

The  lightning  of  the  Cherub's  fiery  sword 

Nor  in  unguided  wanderings,  hast  thou  reach'd 

Waves  wide  to  bar  access, 

This  secret  place,  be  sure  ! 

Since  Adam,  the  transgressor,  thence  was  driven. 

Nor  for  light  purpose  is  the  veil, 

Here,  too,  would  Shedad  build 

That  from  the  Universe  hath  long  shut  out 

A  kingly  pile  sublime. 

These  ancient  bowers,  withdrawn. 

Tlie  Palace  of  his  pride. 

Hear  thou  my  words,  O  mortal ;  in  thine  heart 

For  this  exhausted  mines 

Treasure  what  I  shall  tell ; 

Supplied  their  golden  store; 

And  when  amid  the  world 

For  this  the  central  caverns  gave  their  gems 

Thou  shalt  emerge  again, 

For  this  the  woodman's  axe 
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Open'd  the  cedar  forest  to  tlie  sun , 

Round  the  Red  Hillock  kneeling,  to  implore 

The  silkworm  of  the  East 

God  in  his  favor'd  place. 

Spun  her  sepulchral  egg  ; 

We  sent  to  call  on  God ; 

The  hunter  Afri  ' 

Ah  fools '  unthinking  that  from  all  the  earth 

Provoked  the  danger  of  the  Elephant's  rage; 

The  soul  ascends  to  him. 

The  Ethiop,  keen  of  scent, 

We  sent  to  call  on  God ; 

Detects  the  ebony, 

Ah  fools  !  to  think  the  Lord 

That,  deep-inearth'd,  and  hating  light, 

Would  hear  their  prayers  abroad, 

A  leafless  tree  and  barren  of  all  fruit, 

Who  made  no  prayers  at  home  ! 

With  darkness  feeds  its  boughs  of  raven  grain 

Such  were  the  treasures  lavish 'd  in  yon  pile 
Ages  have  past  away, 
And  never  mortal  eye 
Gazed  on  their  vanity. 

20. 

*'  Meantime  the  work  of  pride  went  on, 

And  still  before  our  Idols,  wood  and  stone, 

We  bow'd  the  impious  knee. 
'Turn,  men  of  Ad,  and  call  upon  the  Lord, 

23. 

The  Prophet  Houd  exclaim'd  ; 

"The  Garden,  —  copious  springs 

'  Turn,  men  of  Ad,  and  look  to  Heaven, 

Blest  that  delightful  sjjot, 

And  fly  the  wrath  to  come.'  — 

And  every  flower  was  planted  there 

We  mock'd  the  Prophet's  words;  — 

That  makes  the  gale  of  evening  sweet. 

'  Now  dost  thou  dream,  old  man, 

He  spake,  and  bade  tlie  full-grown  forest  rise. 

Or  art  thou  drunk  with  wine ' 

His  own  creation  ;  should  the  King 

Future  woe  and  wrath  to  come 

Wait  for  slow  Nature's  work  .' 

Still  thy  prudent  voice  forebodes ; 

All  trees  that  bend  witli  luscious  fruit. 

When  it  comes,  will  we  believe; 

Or  wave  with  feathery  boughs. 

Till  it  comes,  will  we  go  on 

Or  point  their  spiring  heads  to  heaven, 

In  the  way  our  fathers  went. 

Or  spreading  w'idc  their  shadowy  arms. 

Now  are  thy  words  from  God.-" 

Invite  the  traveller  to  repose  at  noon,  — 

Or  dost  thou  dream,  old  man, 

Hither,  uprooted  with  their  native  soil. 

Or  art  thou  drunk  with  wine  ? ' 

The  labor  and  the  pain  of  multitudes, — 

Mature  in  beauty,  bore  them. 
Here  frequent  in  the  walks 

27. 

"  So  spake  the  stubborn  race. 

The  marble  statue  stood 

Of  heroes  and  of  chiefs. 

The  trees  and  flowers  remain, 

By  Nature's  care  perpetuate  and  self-sown 

The  unbelieving  ones. 

I,  too,  of  stubborn,  unbelieving  heart. 

Heard  him,  and  heeded  not. 

It  chanced  my  father  went  the  way  of  man, 

The  marble  statues  long  have  lost  all  trace 

Of  heroes  and  of  chiefs  ; 

Huge,  shapeless  stones  they  lie, 

O'ergrown  with  many  a  flower. 

He  perish'd  in  his  sins. 
The  funeral  rites  were  duly  paid  ; 
We  bound  a  Camel  to  his  grave. 

And  left  it  there  to  die. 
So,  if  the  resurrection  came. 

24. 

Together  they  might  rise. 

"  The  work  of  pride  went  on  ; 

I  past  my  father's  grave  ; 

Often  the  Prophet's  voice 

I  lieard  the  Camel  moan. 

Denounced  impending  woe; 

She  was  his  favorite  beast, 

We  mock'd  at  the  words  of  the  Seer, 

One  who  had  carried  me  in  infancy, 

We  mock'd  at  the  wrath  of  the  Lord. 

The  first  that  by  myself  I  learn'd  to  mount. 

A  long-continued  drought  first  troubled  us ; 

Her  limbs  were  lean  with  famine,  and  her  eyes 

Three  years  no  cloud  had  form'd, 

Ghastly,  and  sunk,  and  dim. 

Three  years  no  rain  had  fallen; 

She  knew  me  as  I  past ; 

The  wholesome  herb  was  dry. 

She  stared  me  in  the  face  ; 

The  corn  matured  not  for  the  food  of  man. 

My  heart  was  touch'd,  —  had  it  been  human  else  ' 

The  wells  and  fountains  fail'd. 

I  thought  that  none  was  near,  and  cut  her  bonds, 

O  hard  of  heart,  in  whom  the  punishment 

And  drove  her  forth  to  liberty  and  life. 

Awoke  no  sense  of  guilt! 

The  Prophet  Houd  had  seen  ; 

Headstrong  to  ruin,  obstinately  blind. 

He  lifted  up  his  voice  — 

We  to  our  Idols  still  applied  for  aid  ; 

'  Blessed  art  thou,  young  man, 

Sakia  we  invoked  for  rain, 

Blessed  art  thou,  O  Aswad,  for  the  deed  ' 

We  called  on  Razeka  for  food ; 

In  the  day  of  Visitation, 

They  did  not  hear  our  prayers,  they  could  not  hear 

In  the  fearful  hour  of  Judgment, 

No  cloud  appear'd  in  Heaven, 

God  will  remember  thee  1 ' 

No  nightly  dews  came  down. 

28. 

25. 

"The  Day  of  Visitation  was  at  hand  ; 

"  Then  to  the  Place  of  Concourse  messengers 

The  fearful  Hour  of  Judgment  hastened  on. 

Were  sent,  to  Mecca,  wliere  the  nations  came, 

Lo  !  Shedad's  mighty  pile  complete. 
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Tlie  Palace  of  his  pride. 

The  lavish'd  misery  .' 

Would  ye  behold  its  wonders,  enter  in  ! 

He  did  but  speak  his  will. 

I  have  no  heart  to  visit  it. 

And,  like  the  blasting  Siroc  of  the  sands. 

Time  hath  not  harm'd  the  eternal  monument ; 

The  ruin  of  the  royal  voice 

Time  is  not  here,  nor  days,  nor  months,  nor  years, 

Found  its  way  every  where. 

An  everlasting  now  of  solitude  !  — 

I  marvel  not  that  he,  whose  power 

No  earthly  law,  no  human  feeling  curb'd. 

29. 

Mock'd  at  the  living  God  ! 

"Te  must  have  heard  their  fame ; 

Or  likely  ye  have  seen 

33 

Tlie  mighty  Pyramids, — 

"  And  now  tlie  Kmg  s  command  went  forth 

For  sure  those  awful  piles  have  overlived 

Among  the  people,  bidding  old  and  young. 

The  feeble  generations  of  mankind. 

Husband  and  wife,  the  master  and  the  slave, 

What  though  unmoved  they  bore  the  deluge  weight. 

All  the  collected  multitudes  of  Ad, 

Survivors  of  the  ruined  world.' 

Here  to  repair,  and  hold  high  festival, 

What  though  their  founder  fill'd  with  miracles 

That  he  might  see  his  people,  they  behold 

And  wealth  miraculous  their  spacious  vaults  ? 

Their  King's  magnificence  and  power. 

Compared  with  yonder  fabric,  and  they  shrink 

The  day  of  festival  arrived  ; 

Tiie  baby  wonders  of  a  woman's  work. 

Hither  they  came,  the  old  man  and  the  boy, 

Husband  and  wife,  the  master  and  tlie  slave. 

30. 

Hither  they  came.     From  yonder  high  tower  top. 

"  Here  emerald  columns  o'er  the  marble  courts 

The  loftiest  of  the  Palace,  Shedad  look'd 

Shed  their  green  rays,  as  when  amid  a  shower 

Down  on  his  tribe  :  their  tents  on  yonder  sands 

The  sun  shines  loveliest  on  the  vernal  corn. 

Rose  like  the  countless  billows  of  the  sea ; 

Here  Shedad  bade  the  sapphire  floor  be  laid. 

Their  tread  and  voices  like  the  ocean  roar. 

As  though  with  feet  divine 

One  deep  confusion  of  tumultuous  sounds. 

To  tread  on  azure  light. 

They  saw  their  King's  magnificence,  beheld 

Like  the  blue  pavement  of  the  firmament. 

His  palace  sparkling  like  the  Angel  domes 

Here,  self-suspended,  hangs  in  air. 

Of  Paradise,  his  Garden  like  the  bowers 

As  its  pure  substance  loathed  material  touch. 

Of  early  Eden,  and  they  shouted  out. 

The  living  carbuncle ; 

'  Great  is  the  King !  a  God  upon  the  Earth  ' ' 

Sun  of  the  lofty  dome. 

Darkness  hath  no  dominion  o'er  its  beams ; 

34. 

Intense  it  glows,  an  ever-flowing  spring 

"  Intoxicate  with  joy  and  pride. 

Of  radiance,  like  the  day-flood  in  its  source. 

He  heard  their  blasphemies ; 

And,  in  his  wantonness  of  heart,  he  bade 

31. 

The  Prophet  Houd  be  brought; 

"  Impious !  the  Trees  of  vegetable  gold, 

And  o'er  the  marble  courts. 

Such  as  in  Eden's  groves 

And  o'er  the  gorgeous  rooms. 

Yet  innocent  it  grew  ; 

Glittering  with  gems  and  gold. 

Impious !  he  made  his  boast,  though  Heaven  had 

He  led  the  Man  of  God. 

hid 

'  Is  not  this  a  stately  pile  ? ' 

So  deep  the  baneful  ore. 

Cried  the  monarch  in  his  joy. 

That  they  should  branch  and  bud  for  him, 

'  Hath  ever  eye  beheld, 

That  art  should  force  their  blossoms  and  their  fruit. 

Hath  ever  thought  conceived. 

And  re-create  for  him  whate'er 

Place  more  magnificent .' 

Was  lost  in  Paradise. 

Houd,  they  say  that  Heaven  imparteth 

Therefore  at  Shedad's  voice 

Words  of  wisdom  to  thy  lips; 

Here  tower'd  the  palm,  a  silver  trunk. 

Look  at  the  riches  round, 

The  fine  gold  net-work  growing  out 

And  value  them  aright, 

Loose  from  its  rugged  boughs. 

If  so  thy  wisdom  can.' 

Tall  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountain,  here 

Rose  the  gold  branches,  hung  with  emerald  leaves. 

a5. 

Blossom'd  with  pearls,  and  rich  with  ruby  fruit. 

"  The  Prophet  heard  his  vaunt. 

- 

And,  with  an  awful  smile,  he  answer'd  him  — 

32. 

'  O  Sliedad  !  only  in  the  hour  of  death 

"  O  Ad  I  my  country  !  evil  was  the  day 

We  learn  to  value  things  like  these  aright.' 

That  thy  unhappy  sons 

Crouch'd  at  this  Nimrod's  throne. 

36. 

And  placed  him  on  the  pedestal  of  power, 

"  '  Hast  thou  a  fault  to  find 

And  laid  their  liberties  beneath  his  feet. 

In  all  thine  eyes  have  seen .' ' 

Robbing  their  children  of  the  heritance 

With  unadmonish'd  pride,  the  King  exclaini'd 

Their  father.s  handed  down. 

'  Yea  ! '  said  the  Man  of  God  ; 

What  was  to  him  the  squander'd  wealth  ? 

'The  walls  are  weak,  tlie  building  ill  secure 

What  was  to  him  the  burden  of  the  land. 

Azrael  can  enter  in  ! 
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The  Sarsar  can  pierce  through 

42. 

Tlie  Icy  Wind  of  Death.' 

"  All  looks  were  turn'd  to  him.    '  0  Ad  ! '  he  cried, 

'  Dear  native  land,  by  all  remembrances 

37. 

Of  childhood,  by  all  joys  of  manhood  dear ; 

"  1  was  beside  the  Monarcli  when  he  spake. 

O  Vale  of  many  Waters ;  morn  and  night 

Gentle  the  Propliet  spake, 

My  age  must  groan  for  you,  and  to  the  grave 

But  in  his  eye  tiiere  dwelt 

Go  down  in  sorrow.     Thou  wilt  give  thy  fruits, 

A  sorrow  that  disturb'd  me  while  I  gazed. 

But  who  shall  gather  them  ?  thy  grapes  will  ripen, 

The  countenance  of  Shedad  fell, 

But  who  shall  tread  the  wine-press .'  Fly  the  wrath, 

And  anger  sat  upon  his  paler  lips. 

Ye  who  would  live  and  save  your  souls  alive ! 

He  to  tlie  high  tower-top  the  Prophet  led, 

For  strong  is  his  right  hand  that  bends  the  Bow, 

And  pointed  to  the  multitude, 

The  Arrows  that  he  shoots  are  sharp, 

And  as  again  they  shouted  out. 

And  err  not  from  their  aim  ! ' 

'  Great  is  the  King !  a  God  upon  the  Earth  ! ' 

With  dark  and  threatful  smile  to  Houd  lie  turn'd. 

43, 

'Say  they  aright,  O  Prophet.'  is  the  King 

"  With  that  a  faithful  few 

Great  upon  earth,  a  God  among  mankind  ? ' 

Press'd  through  the  throng  to  join  him.    Then  arose 

The  Prophet  answer'd  not ; 

Mockery  and  mirth ;  '■  Go,  bald  head ! '  and  they  mix'd 

Over  that  infinite  multitude 

Curses  with  laughter.     He  set  forth,  yet  once 

He  roll'd  his  ominous  e3'es. 

Look'd  back  :  —  his  eye  fell  on  me,  and  he  call'd, 

And  tears  which  could  not  be  suppress'd  gush'd 

'  Aswad  1 '  —  it  startled  me  —  it  terrified ;  — 

forth. 

'  Aswad  ! '  again  he  call'd  —  and  I  almost 

Had  follow'd  him.  —  O  moment  fled  too  soon ' 

38. 

O  moment  irrecoverably  lost ! 

"  Sudden  an  uproar  rose, 

The  shouts  of  mockery  made  a  coward  of  rae  ; 

A  cry  of  joy  below  ; 

He  went,  and  I  remain'd  in  fear  of  Man  ! 

'  The  messenger  is  come  ' 

Kail  from  Mecca  comes  ; 

44. 

He  brings  the  boon  obtain'd  ' ' 

"  He  went,  and  darker  grew 

The  deepening  cloud  above. 

39, 

At  length  it  open'd,  and  — O  God  !  O  God  !  — 

"  Forth  as  we  went,  we  saw  where  overhead 

There  were  no  waters  there ! 

There  hung  a  deep-black  cloud, 

There  fell  no  kindly  rain ! 

To  wliich  the  multitude 

The  Sarsar  from  its  womb  went  forth. 

With  joyful  eyes  look'd  up. 

The  ley  Wind  of  Death.  — 

And  blest  the  coming  rain. 

The  Messenger  address'd  the  King, 

45. 

And  told  his  tale  of  joy. 

"  They  fell  around  uie  ;  thousands  fell  around ; 

The  King  and  all  his  people  fell ; 

40. 

All !  all !  they  perish'd  all  ! 

" '  To  Mecca  I  repair'd, 

I  —  only  I  —  was  left. 

By  the  Red  Hillock  knelt. 

Tliere  came  a  Voice  to  nic,  and  said, 

And  call'd  on  God  for  rain. 

'In  the  Day  of  Visitation, 

My  prayer  ascended,  and  was  heard  ; 

In  the  fearful  Hour  of  Judgment, 

Three  clouds  appear'd  in  Heaven, 

God  hath  remember'd  thee.' 

One  white,  and  like  the  flying  cloud  of  noon. 

One  red,  as  it  had  diunk  the  evening  beams, 

46. 

One  black  and  heavy  with  its  load  of  rain 

"  When  from  an  agony  of  prayer  I  rose. 

A  voice  went  forth  from  Heaven, — 

And  from  the  scene  of  deatli 

'  Choose,  Kail,  of  the  three  ! ' 

Attempted  to  go  forth. 

1  thank'd  the  gracious  Power, 

The  way  was  open ;  I  could  see 

And  chose  the  black  cloud,  heavy  with  its  wealth. 

No  barrier  to  my  steps. 

'Riffht!  right!'  a  thousand  tongues  e.xclaim'd  ; 

But  round  these  bowers  the  arm  of  God 

And  all  was  merriment  and  joy. 

Had  drawn  a  mighty  chain, 

A  barrier  that  no  human  force  might  break. 

41. 

Twice  I  essay 'd  to  pass : 

"  Then  stood  the  Prophet  up,  and  criea  a-ouc;, 

With  that  a  Voice  was  heard, — 

'  Woe,  woe  to  Ireiii !  woe  to  Ad  . 

'  0  Aswad,  be  content,  and  bless  the  Loid  ! 

Death  is  gone  up  into  her  palaces  ! 

One  charitable  deed  hath  saved 

Woe  !  woe  !  a  day  of  guilt  and  punishment; 

Thy  soul  from  utter  death. 

A  day  of  desolation  ! '  —  As  he  spake. 

O  Aswad,  sinful  man  ! 

His  large  eye  roU'd  in  horror,  and  so  deep 

When  by  long  penitence 

His  tone,  it  seem'd  some  Spirit  from  within 

Thou  feel'st  thy  soul  prepared. 

Breathed  through  his  moveless  lips  the  unearthly 

Breathe  up  the  wish  to  die. 

voice. 

And  Azracl  comes  in  answer  to  thy  piayci. 
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47. 

Will  call  thee  to  him  in  his  own  good  time. 

"A  miserable  man, 

And  would  that  when  my  soul 

From  Earth  and  Heaven  shut  out, 

Breathed  up  the  wish  to  die. 

I  heard  the  dreadful  Voice. 

Azrael  might  visit  me  ! 

I  look'd  around  my  prison  place ; 

Then  would  I  follow  where  my  babes  are  gone, 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  there ; 

And  join  Hodeirah  now  !  " 

Wliere'er  I  look'd  they  lay, 

They  moulder'd,  moulder'd  here,  — 

52. 

Their  very  bones  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

She  ceased;  and  the  rushing  of  wings 

So  many  years  have  past ! 

Was  heard  in  the  stillness  of  night. 

So  many  weary  ages  have  gone  by  ' 

And  Azrael,  the  Death-Angel,  stood  before  tliem 

And  still  I  linger  here, 

His  countenance  was  dark. 

Still  groaning  with  the  burden  of  my  sins. 

Solemn,  but  not  severe  ; 

Not  yet  have  dared  to  breatlie 

It  awed,  but  struck  no  terror  to  the  heart. 

The  prayer  to  be  released. 

"  Zeinab,  thy  wish  is  heard  ! 

Aswad,  thine  hour  is  come  I  " 

48. 

They  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  blest  the  voice  ; 

"  Oh  '.  who  can  tell  the  unspeakable  misery 

And  Azrael  from  his  sword 

Of  solitude  like  this ! 

Let  fall  the  drops  of  bitterness  and  death. 

No  sound  hath  ever  reach'd  my  ear. 

Save  of  the  passing  wind. 

53. 

The  fountain's  everlasting  flow, 

"  Me  too  !  me  too !  "  young  Thalaba  exclaim'd. 

The  forest  in  the  gale, 

As,  wild  with  grief,  he  kiss'd 

The  pattering  of  the  shower  — 

His  Mother's  livid  hand. 

Sounds  dead  and  mournful  all. 

His  Mother's  livid  lips; 

No  bird  hath  ever  closed  her  wing 

"  O  Angel  !  take  me  too  !" 

Upon  these  solitary  bowers, 

No  insect  sv/eetly  buzz'd  amid  these  groves. 

54. 

From  all  things  that  have  life, 

'*  Son  of  Hodeirah!  "  the  Death-Angel  said. 

Save  only  me,  conceal'd. 

"  It  is  not  yet  the  hour. 

This  Tree  alone,  that  o'er  my  head 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  thou  art  chosen  forth 

Hangs  down  its  hospitable  boughs, 

To  do  the  will  of  Heaven  ; 

And  bends  its  whispering  leaves 

To  avenge  thy  father's  death. 

As  though  to  v/elcome  me, 

The  murder  of  thy  race  ; 

Seems  to  partake  of  life  : 

To  work  the  mightiest  enterprise 

I  love  it  as  my  friend,  my  only  friend ' 

That  mortal  man  hath  wrouglit. 

49. 

Live  !  and  remember  destiny 

Hath  mare'd  thee  from  mankind  ! ' 

"  I  know  not  for  what  ages  1  have  dragg'd 

This  miserable  life : 

55. 

How  often  I  have  seen 

He  ceased,  and  he  was  gone. 

These  ancient  trees  renew'd  ! 

Young  Thalaba  look'd  round; 

What  countless  generations  of  mankind 

The  Palace  and  the  Groves  were  seen  no  more  ; 

Have  risen  and  fallen  asleep, 

He  stood  amid  the  Wilderness,  alone 

And  1  remain  the  same  ! 

My  garment  hatli  not  wa.xen  old. 
And  the  sole  of  my  slioe  is  not  worn. 

^ 

50. 

NOTES  TO  BOOK   1. 

"  Sinner  that  I  have  been. 

Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  shj.  —  I,  p.  i>2o. 

I  dare  not  offer  up  a  prayer  to  die 

Henry  More  had  a  similar  picture  in  liis  mind  when  lie 

O  merciful  Lord  God  !  — 

wrote  of 

But  when  it  is  thy  will. 

Vast  plains  with  lowly  cottages  forlorn, 

But  when  I  have  atoned 

Rounded  about  with  the  low-wavoring  sky. 

For  mine  iniquities, 

And  sufferings  have  made  pure 

Saw  Zeinab  inlier  bliss.  — 3,  p.  225. 

My  soul  with  sin  defiled. 

It   may   be   worth   mentioning,  that,  according   to  Pictro 

Release  me  in  thine  own  good  time  ;  — 

della  Vallc,  this  is  tlic  name  of  which  the  Latins  have  niadc 

1  will  not  cease  to  praise  thee,  O  my  God  !  " 

Zenobia. 

51. 

I{e  gavc^  fie  lakes  away !  —  4,  p.  2afi. 

Silence  ensued  awhile  ; 

The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh  awayj  blessed  be  the 

Then  Zeinab  answer'd  him; 

name  of  the  Lord.  —  Jon,  i.  21. 

I  have  placed  a  Scripture  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  a  Wa- 

"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Aswad  !  for  tlie  Lord, 

hommedan  ;  but  it  is  a  saying  of  Job,  and  there  can  be  nf 

Who  saved  thy  soul  from  Hell, 

impropriety  in  making  a  modern  Arab  speak  like  an  anciei 
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one.  Resignation  is  particularly  inculcated  by  Maiiommed ; 
and  of  all  liis  precepts  it  is  that  wliicli  his  followers  have  beat 
observed  :  il  is  even  the  vice  of  the  East.  It  had  been  easy 
to  have  made  Zeinab  speak  from  the  Koran,  if  the  tame  lan- 
guage of  the  Koran  could  be  renieml)ered  by  the  few  who 
have  toiled  through  its  dull  tautology.  I  thought  it  better 
10  express  a  feeling  of  religion  in  that  language  with  wliich 
our  religious  ideas  are  connected. 


jS;i(/  rested  lilcc  a  dome.  —  11,  p.  22(3. 
La  mer  n^estplas  qu^an  ccrcle  mix  yeux  dcs  Matelots^ 
Oii  h  Ciel  forme  un  dome  appuijesur  lesjlots. 

Le  JVotiveatL  Monde,  par  M.  Le  Suire. 


Here  studding  azure  lablatares.  —  13,  p.  226. 

The  magnificent  Mosque  at  Taiins  is  faced  with  varnished 
bricks,  of  various  colors,  Ukc  most  fine  buddings  in  Persia, 
says  Tavernier.  One  of  its  domes  is  covered  with  white 
flowor-work  upon  a  green  ground  j  the  other  has  a  black 
ground,  spotted  witli  white  stars.  Gilding  is  also  common 
upon  Oriental  buildings.  At  Boghar  in  Bactria  our  old  trav- 
eller Jenkinson*  saw  "many  houses,  temples,  and  monu- 
ments of  stone,  sumptuously  builded  and  gilt." 

In  Pegu  "they  consume  about  their  Varely  or  idol  houses 
great  store  of  leafe-gold,  for  that  tliey  overlay  all  the  tops  of 
the  houses  with  gold,  and  some  of  them  are  covered  with 
"old  from  the  top  to  the  foote  ;  in  covering  whereof  there  is  a 
great  store  of  gold  spent,  for  that  every  ten  years  they  new 
overlay  them  with  gold,  from  the  top  to  the  foote,  so  that 
with  this  vanitie  they  spend  great  aboundance  of  golde.  For 
every  ten  years  llie  rain  doth  consume  the  gold  from  these 
houses."  —  Ctpsar  Frederick,  in  Haldaijt. 

A  waste  of  ornament  and  labor  ciiaracterizes  all  the  works 
of  the  Orientalists.  I  have  seen  illuminated  Persian  man- 
uscripts that  must  each  have  been  the  toil  of  many  years, 
every  page  painted,  not  with  representations  of  life  and 
manners,  but  usually  like  the  curves  and  lines  of  a  Turkey 
carpet,  conveying  no  idea  whatever,  as  absurd  to  the  eye  as 
nonsense-verses  to  the  ear.  The  little  of  their  literature  that 
has  reached  us  is  equally  worthless.  Our  barbarian  scholars 
have  called  Ferdusi  the  Oriental  Homer.  Mr.  Champion  has 
published  a  specimen  of  his  poem  ;  the  translat  ion  is  said  to  he 
bad,  and  certainly  must  be  unfaithful,  fur  it  is  in  rhyme  j  hut 
the  vilest  copy  of  a  picture  at  least  represents  the  subject  and 
the  composition.  To  make  this  IHad  of  the  East,  as  they  have 
sacrilegiously  styled  it,  a  good  poem,  would  be  realizing  the 
dreams  of  alchemy,  and  transmuting  lead  into  guld. 

The  Arabian  Tales  certainly  abound  with  genius  ;  they 
have  lo9t  their  metaphorical  rubbish  in  passing  througli  the 
filter  of  a  French  translation. 

Sennamar  built  at  Hirah,  &c.  —  13,  p.  22fi. 

The  Arabians  call  this  palace  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  built  for  N6man-al-A5uar,  one  of  those  Ara- 
bian Kings  who  reigned  at  Hirah.  A  single  stone  fastened 
the  whole  structure  ;  the  color  of  the  walls  varied  frequently 
in  a  day.  Noman  richly  rewarded  the  architect  Sennamar; 
but,  recollecting  afterwards  that  he  miglit  build  palaces  equal 
or  superior  in  beauty  for  his  rival  kings,  ordered  that  he 
should  be  thrown  from  the  highest  tower  of  the  edifice. — 
D'Herbelot. 

An  African  colony  had  been  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
loii^  before  the  arrival  of  the  Neimhedians.  It  is  recorded, 
that  Neimheidh  had  employed  four  of  their  artisans  to  erect 
for  him  two  sumptuous  palaces,  wliich  were  so  highly  finished, 
that,  jealous  lest  they  might  construct  others  on  the  same,  or 
perhaps  a  grander  plan,  he  had  them  privately  made  away 
with,  the  day  afler  they  had  completed  their  work. 

O^Halloran^s  History  of  Ireland. 


The  Paradise  of  Irein,  &;c.  —  19,  p.  237. 
The  tribe  of  Ad  were  descended  from  Ad,  the  son  of  Aus 
•  HakluyU 


or  Uz,  the  son  of  Irera,  the  son  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah, 
who,  after  the  confusion  of  tongues,  settled  in  Al-AhkSf,  oi 
the  Windmg  Sands,  in  the  province  of  Hadramaut,  wliere  his 
posterity  greatly  multiplied.  Their  first  King  was  Shedad, 
the  son  of  Ad,  of  whom  the  Eastern  writers  deliver  many 
fabulous  things,  particularly  that  he  finished  the  magnificent 
city  Jiis  father  had  begun;  wherein  he  built  a  fine  palace, 
adorned  with  delicious  gardens,  to  embellish  which  he  spared 
neither  cost  nor  labor,  proposing  thereby  to  create  in  hia 
subjects  a  superstitious  veneration  of  himself  as  a  God.  This 
garden  or  paradise  was  called  the  gatden  of  Irem,  and  is  men 
tioned  in  the  Koran,  and  often  alluded  to  by  the  Oriental 
writers.  The  city,  they  tell  us,  is  still  standing  iu  the  deserts 
of  Aden,  being  preserved  by  Providence  as  a  monument  ot 
divme  justice,  though  it  be  invisible,  unless  very  rarely,  when 
God  permits  it  to  be  seen — a  favor  one  Colabah  pretended 
to  have  received  in  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  Moiwiyah,  who 
sending  for  him  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  Colabah 
related  his  whole  adventure  ;  that,  as  he  was  seeking  a  camel 
lie  had  lost,  he  found  himself  on  a  sudden  at  the  gates  of  this 
city,  and  entering  it,  saw  not  one  inhabitant ;  at  which  being 
terrified,  he  staid  no  longer  than  to  take  with  him  some  fine 
stones,  which  he  showed  the  Khalif. —  Sale. 

The  descendants  of  Ad,  in  process  of  time,  fulling  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  into  idolatry,  God  sent  tlie  prophet 
Houd  (who  is  generally  agreed  to  be  Heber)  to  preach  the 
unity  of  his  essence,  and  reclaim  them.  Houd  preached  for 
many  years  to  this  people  without  effect,  till  God  at  last  was 
weary  of  waiting  for  their  repentance.  The  first  punishment 
which  he  inflicted  was  a  famine  of  three  years'  continuance, 
during  all  which  time  the  heavens  were  closed  upon  them. 
This,  with  the  evils  which  it  caused,  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  tliis  people,  who  were  then  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  all  in  Arabia. 

The  Adites,  seeing  themselves  reduced  to  this  extremity, 
and  receiving  no  succor  from  their  false  gods,  resolved  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  a  place  in  the  province  of  Hegiaz,  where 
at  present  Mecca  is  situated.  There  was  then  a  hillock  of 
red  sand  there,  around  which  a  great  concourse  of  different 
people  might  always  be  seen  ;  and  all  these  nations,  the 
faithful  as  well  as  the  unfaithful,  believed  that  by  visiting 
this  spot  with  devotion,  they  should  obtain  from  God  what- 
ever they  petitioned  for,  respecting  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  life. 

The  Adites,  having  then  resolved  to  undertake  this  religious 
journey,  chose  seventy  men,  at  whose  head  they  appointed 
Mortadh  and  Kail,  the  two  most  considerable  per  on  ages  of 
the  country,  to  perform  this  duty  in  the  name  of  tlie  whole 
nation,  and  by  this  means  procure  rain  from  Heaven,  without 
which  their  country  must  be  ruined.  The  deputies  departed, 
and  were  hospitably  received  by  Jlolwiyah,  who  at  that  time 
reigned  in  the  province  of  Hegiaz.  They  explained  to  him 
the  occasion  of  their  journey,  and  demanded  leave  to  proceed 
and  perform  their  devotions  at  the  Red  Hillock,  that  they 
miglit  procure  rain. 

Mortadh,  who  was  the  wisest  of  this  company,  and  who 
had  been  converted  by  the  Prophet  Houd,  often  remonstrated 
with  his  associates,  that  it  was  useless  to  take  this  journey  for 
the  purpose  of  praying  at  this  chosen  spot,  unless  they  had 
previously  adopted  the  truths  which  the  Propliet  preached, 
and  seriously  repented  of  their  unbelief.  For  how,  said  he, 
can  you  hope  that  God  will  shed  upon  us  the  abundant 
showers  of  his  mercy,  if  we  refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  him 
whom  he  hath  sent  to  instruct  us  ? 

Kail,  who  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  in  error,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  Prophet's  worst  enemies,  hearing  the  dis- 
courses of  his  colleague,  requested  king  Moiwiyah  to  detain 
Mortadh  prisoner,  whilst  he  and  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
panions proceeded"  to  make  their  prayers  upon  the  Hillock. 
Moiwiyah  consented,  and,  detaining  Mortadh  captive,  per- 
mitted the  others  to  pursue  their  journey,  and  accomplish 
their  vow. 

Kail,  now  the  sole  chief  of  the  deputation,  having  arrived 
at  the  place,  prayed  thus:  Lord,  give  to  the  people  of  Ad  such 
rains  as  it  shall  please  thee.  And  he  had  scarcely  finished 
when  there  appeared  three  clouds  in  the  sky,  one  white,  one 
red,  the  third  black.  At  tlie  same  lime,  Iliese  words  were 
hoard  to  proceed  from  Ileiiven  —  Choose  which  of  the  three 
thou  wilt.     Kail   chose   the   black,  which   he   imagined  ths 
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fullest,  and  most  abundant  in  water,  of  which  they  were  in 
extreme  want.  AHer  linving  chosen,  lie  immediately  quitted 
the  place,  ami  tuok  the  road  to  his  own  country,  congratulating 
himself  on  tlic  happy  success  of  his  piljrrinia^e. 

As  soon  as  Kail  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Magaith,  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Adites,  he  informed  his  countrymen  of 
the  favorahlf  answer  he  had  received,  and  of  the  cloud  which 
was  soon  to  water  all  their  lands.  Tlie  senseless  people  all 
came  out  of  their  houses  to  receive  it ;  hut  tliis  cloud,  which 
was  big  with  the  divine  vengeance,  produced  only  a  wind, 
most  cold  and  most  violent,  which  the  Arabs  call  Sarsar ;  it 
continued  to  blow  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  exter- 
minated all  the  unbelievers  of  the  country,  leaving  only  the 
Prophet  Houd  alive,  and  those  who  had  heard  him  and  turned 
to  the  failb.—  D'nerbclot. 


O'er  all  the  winding  sands,  — 19,  p.  927. 
Al-Ahkaf  signifies  the  Winding  Sands. 


Detects  the  ebony.  —92,  p.  928. 

I  have  heard  from  a  certain  Cyprian  botanist,  that  the 
ebony  does  not  produce  either  leaves  or  fruit,  and  that  it  is 
never  seen  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  that  its  roots  are  indeed  under 
the  earth,  which  the  ^Ethiopians  dig  out ;  and  that  there  are 
men  among  them  skilled  in  finding  the  place  of  its  conceal- 
ment. —  Pattsanias,  translated  by  Taylor. 


We  to  our  Idols  stiU  applied  for  aid.— ^4,  p.  228. 
The  Adites  worshipped  four  idols,  Sakiali,  the  dispenser  of 
rain,  Hafedah,  tlie  protector  of  travellers,  Razekah,  tl\e  giver 
of  food,  and  Salemah,  the  preserver  in  sickness,  —  D^Herbelot. 
-Saie. 

Then  to  the  place  of  concourse,  &c.  — 2.5,  p.  928. 

Mecca  was  thus  called.  Mahommed  destroyed  the  other 
superstitions  of  the  Arabs,  but  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  their 
old  and  rooted  veneration  for  the  Weil  and  the  Black  Stone, 
and  transfer  to  Mecca  the  respect  and  reverence  which  he  had 
designed  for  Jerusalem. 

"  Mecca  is  situated  in  a  barren  place  (about  one  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  Red  Sea)  in  a  valley,  or  rather  in  the  midst  of 
many  little  hills.  The  town  is  surrounded  for  several  miles 
with  many  thousands  of  little  hills,  which  are  very  near  one 
to  the  other.  I  have  been  on  the  top  of  some  of  them,  near 
Mecca,  where  I  could  see  some  miles  about,  but  yet  was  not 
able  to  see  the  farthest  of  the  hills.  They  are  ail  stony-rock, 
and  blackish,  and  pretty  near  of  a  bigness,  appearing  at  a  dis- 
tance like  cocks  of  hay,butall  pointing  towards  Mecca.  Some 
of  them  are  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  &.C.,  but  all  near  of 
one  heiglit.  The  people  here  have  an  odd  and  foolish  sort  of 
tradition  concerning  them,  viz.  That  when  .Abraham  went 
about  building  the  Beat-JiHahj  God  by  .his  wonderful  prov- 
idence did  so  order  it,  that  every  mounttiin  in  the  world 
should  contribute  sometliing  to  the  building  thereof;  and 
accordingly  every  one  did  send  its  proportion.  Though  there 
is  a  mountain,  near  Algiers,  which  is  called  Corra  Dog,  i.  e. 
Black  Mountain;  and  the  reason  of  its  blackness,  they  say,  is, 
because  it  did  not  send  any  part  of  itself  towards  building  the 
Temple  at  Mecca.  Betweeji  these  hills  is  good  and  plain 
travelling,  tliough  they  stand  near  one  to  another." 

ji  faithful  Account  of  the  Religion  and  Manners  ofllie 
Mahumedans,  ^'c.  by  Joseph  Pitts  of  Eton. 

Adam,  after  his  fall,  was  placed  upon  the  mountain  of  Kasafm 
in  the  eastern  region  of  the  globe.  Eve  was  banished  to  a 
place,  since  called  Djidda,  which  signifies  the  first  of  mothers, 
(the  celebrated  port  of  Gedda,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia.)  The 
Serpent  was  cast  into  the  most  horrid  desert  of  the  East,  and 
the  spiritual  tempter,  who  seduced  him,  was  exiled  to  the 
coasts  of  Eblebk.  This  fall  of  our  first  parent  was  followed 
by  the  infidelity  and  sedition  of  all  the  spirits,  Djinn,  who 
were  apread  over  the  surface  ot  the  earth.  Then  God  sent 
against  thorn  the  great  Azazil,  who,  with  a  legion  of  angeki, 
chased  them  from  the  continent,  and  dispersed  them  among 
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the  isles,  and  along  the  different  coasts  of  the  sea.  Somo 
time  after,  Adam,  conducted  by  the  spirit  of  God,  travelled 
into  Arabia,  and  advanced  as  far  a^  Mecca.  His  footsteps 
diffused  on  all  sides  abundance  and  fertility.  His  figure  was 
enchanting,  liis  stature  lofty,  his  complexion  brown,  liis  hair 
thick,  long,  and  curled  j  and  lie  then  wore  a  beard  and  mus- 
tachios.  After  a  separation  of  a  hundred  years,  he  rejoined 
Ere  on  Mount  ArnfaiUi,  near  Mecca  —  an  event  whicli  gave 
that  mount  ihe  name  of  ArafaiUi,  or  Arefe,  that  is,  the  Placb 
of  Remembrance.  This  favor  of  the  Eternal  Deity  was 
accompanied  by  another  not  less  striking.  By  hit?  orders  the 
angels  took  a  tent,  Kluujme,  from  Paradise,  and  pitched  it  on 
the  very  spot  where  afterwards  the  Kcabe  was  erected.  Tliis 
is  the  most  sacred  of  the  tabernacles,  and  the  first  temple 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Eternal  Deity 
by  the  first  of  men,  and  by  all  his  posterity.  Sfth  was  the 
founder  of  the  Sacred  Keabe;  in  the  same  place  where  the 
angels  had  pitched  the  celestial  tent,  he  erected  a  stone  edifice, 
whicli  he  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Eternal  Deity. — 
D'Ohsson. 

Bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  years,  Adam  had  reached  the 
limit  of  his  earthly  existence.  At  that  moment  he  longed 
eagerly  for  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  A  legion  of  angels  attended 
upon  his  latest  sigh,  and,  by  the  connnand  of  the  Eternal 
Being,  received  his  soul.  He  died  on  Friday,  the  7lh  of 
April,  J^issan,  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
The  angels  washed  and  purified  his  body  ;  which  was  the 
origin  of  funeral  ablutions.  Tlie  a:changcl  Michael  wrapped 
it  in  a  sheet,  with  perfumes  and  aromatics ;  and  the  archangel 
Gabriel,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Imaraeth,  performed,  at 
tiie  head  of  the  whole  legion  of  angels,  and  of  the  whole 
family  of  this  first  of  the  patriarchs,  the  Sal ath''vl-Dje naze; 
which  gave  birth  to  funeral  prayers.  The  body  of  Adam  was 
deposited  at  Ghar'ul-Kenz,  {the  grotto  of  treasure,)  upon  the 
mountain  DJebel-Eb^y  Coubeyss,  which  overlooks  J/wca.  His 
descendants,  at  his  death,  amounted  to  forty  tliousand  souls. 

—  D'Oksson. 

When  Noah  entered  the  ark,  he  took  with  him,  by  the 
command  of  tlie  Eternal,  the  body  of  Adam,  enclosed  in  a 
box-coffin.  After  the  waters  had  abated,  his  first  care  was  to 
deposit  it  in  the  same  grotto  from  whence  it  had  been  removed. 

—  D'Oftsson. 

So  if  the  resurrection  came.  — 97,  p.  228. 

Some  of  the  Pagan  Arabs,  when  they  died,  had  their  Camel 
tied  by  their  Sepulchre,  and  so  left  without  meat  or  drink  to 
perish,  and  accompany  them  to  the  other  world,  lest  tliey 
should  be  obliged  at  the  Resurrection  to  go  on  foot,  which 
was  accounted  very  scandalous. 

All  affirmed  that  the  pious,  when  they  come  forth  from 
their  sepulchres,  shall  find  ready  prepared  for  them  white- 
winged  Camels  with  saddles  of  gold.  Here  are  some  footsteps 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Arabians.  —  Sale 


Site  stared  me  in  the  face.  —  27,  p.  228. 
This  line  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  paissages  of  our  old 
ballads,  so  full  of  beauty.  1  have  never  seen  the  ballad  in 
print,  and  with  some  trouble  have  procured  only  an  inipcifect 
copy  from  memory.  It  is  necessary  to  insert  some  of  the 
preceding  stanzas.     The  title  is, 


Old  Poulter's  Mare. 
At  length  old  age  came  on  her. 

And  she  grew  faint  and  poor ; 
Her  master  he  fell  out  with  her. 

And  turn'd  her  out  of  door, 
Saying,  If  thou  wilt  not  labor, 

I  prithee  go  thy  way,  — 
And  never  let  me  see  thy  face 

Until  thy  dying  day. 

These  words  she  took  unkind. 
And  on  her  way  she  went, 

For  to  fulfil  her  master's  will 
Always  was  her  intent ; 

The  hills  were  very  high, 
The  valleys  very  bare, 
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The  summer  it  was  hot  and  dry,  — 
It  starved  Old  Poulter's  Mare. 

Old  Poulter  he  grew  sorrowful, 

And  said  to  liis  kinsmiin  Will, 
I'd  have  thee  go  and  seek  the  Mare 

O'er  valley  and  o'er  hill  ; 
Go,  go,  go,  go,  Bays  Poulter, 

And  make  haste  back  again, 
For  until  thou  liust  found  the  Mare, 

In  grief  I  ehall  remain. 

Away  went  Will  so  willingly. 

And  all  day  long  he  sought  j 
Till  when  it  grew  towards  the  night. 

He  in  his  mind  bethought, 
He  would  go  home  and  rest  him, 

And  come  again  to-morrow  ; 
For  if  he  could  not  find  the  Mare, 

His  heart  would  break  with  sorrow 

He  went  a  little  farther, 

And  turn'd  his  head  aside. 
And  just  by  goodman  Whiifield'a  gate, 

Oh,  there  the  Mare  lie  spied. 
He  ask'd  her  how  slie  did  ; 

Sfie  stared  him  in  the  face, 
fhen  doitn  she  laid  her  head  afain  — 

She  was  in  wretched  case. 


fl'hat  tnougti  unmoved  they  bore  the  deluge  irciirht.  —  99,  p.  229. 

Concerning  the  Pyramids,"  I  shall  put  down, "says  Greaves, 
"  that  which  is  confessed  by  the  Arabian  writers  to  be  the 
most  probable  relation,  us  is  reported  by  Ibn  Abd  AUiokm, 
whose  words,  out  of  the  Arabic,  are  these  :  — '  The  greatest 
part  of  chronologers  agree,  that  he  which  built  the  Pyra- 
mids was  Saurid  Ibn  Salbouk,  King  of  Egypt,  who  lived 
three  hundred  years  before  the  flood.  Tlie  occasion  of  this 
was,  because  he  saw,  in  his  sleep,  that  the  whole  earth  was 
turned  over  with  the  inhabitants  of  it,  the  men  lying  upon 
their  fitces,  and  the  stars  falling  down  and  striking  one 
another,  with  a  terrible  noise;  and  being  troubled,  he  con- 
ceulcd  it.  After  this,  he  saw  the  fixed  stars  falling  to  the 
e.iitb,  in  the  similitude  of  white  fowl,  and  they  snatched 
up  men,  carrying  them  between  two  great  mountains  ;  and 
tliese  mountains  closed  upon  them,  and  the  shining  stars 
were  made  dark.  Awaking  with  great  fear,  he  assembles 
the  chief  priests  of  all  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  an  hundred 
and  thirty  priests;  the  chief  of  them  was  called  Aclimum. 
Pielaling  the  whole  matter  to  them,  they  took  tlie  altitude  of 
tlir-  stars,  and,  making  their  prognostication,  foretold  of  a 
delvige.  The  King  said,  Will  it  come  to  our  country.'' 
they  answered,  Yea,  and  will  destroy  it.  And  there  re- 
mained a  certain  number  of  years  for  to  come,  and  he 
commanded,  in  the  mean  space,  to  build  the  Pyramids,  and  a 
vault  to  be  made,  into  which  the  river  Nilus  entering,  should 
run  into  the  countries  of  the  west,  and  into  the  land  Al-Said. 
And  be  tilh-d  them  with  telesmcs,*  and  with  strange  things, 
and  with  riches  and  treasures,  aiid  tlie  like.  He  engra\ed  in 
tlieni  all  things  that  were  told  him  by  wise  men,  as  also  all 
profound  sciences,  the  names  of  alaJcakirs,^  the  uses  and  hurts 
of  them  ;  the  science  of  astrolo?y,  and  of  arithmetic,  and  of 
geometry,  and  of  physic.  Ail  tliis  may  be  interpreted  by  him 
tliat  knows  their  characters  and  language.  Afier  he  had 
given  order  for  this  building,  they  cut  out  vast  columns  and 
wonderful  stones.  They  fetcht  massy  stones  from  the  JEihi- 
opian«,  and  made  with  these  the  foundation  of  the  three 
Pyramids,  fastening  them  together  with  lead  and  iron.  They 
built  the  gates  of  them  forty  cubits  under  ground,  and  they 
made  the  height  of  tlie  Pyramids  one  hundred  royal  cubits, 


•  Tliat  which  the  Arabians  commonly  mean  by  Uleames  nre  certain 
tigUlaoT  amiileUi,  made  under  such  and  such  an  aspeci,  or  configuration 
of  tlie  stirs  and  planets,  wilh  sereml  characters  accordingly  inscribed. 

t  AlalidViT,  amongst  other  sig-nificalionB,  is  Ihe  name  of  a  precions  stone  ; 
and,  Uiorefore,  in  Abulfeda,  it  is  joined  wilh  yncut,  a  ruby.  I  imagine  i; 
here  ic  si^niiy  aome  magical  spell   which,  it  may  be,  was  en'raven  on  Ih:* 

stone. 


which  are  fifty  ^f  ours,  in  these  times  ;  he  also  made  each  side 
of  them  an  hundred  royal  cubits.  The  beginning  of  this 
building  was  in  a  fortunate  horoscope.  After  that  he  had 
finished  it,  he  covered  it  witli  colored  satin  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom;  and  he  appointed  a  solemn  festival,  at  which 
were  present  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom.  Then  he 
built,  in  the  western  pyramid,  thirty  treasures,  filled  with  store 
of  riclies  and  utensils,  and  wilh  signatures  made  of  precious 
stones,  and  with  instruments  of  iron,  and  vessels  of  earth,  and 
with  arms  that  rust  not,  and  with  glass  which  might  be  bended 
and  yet  not  broken,  and  wilii  several  kinds  of  a/a/coA'tVa-,  single 
and  double,  and  with  deadly  poisons,  and  with  other  things 
besides.  He  made  also  in  the  east  Pyramid  divers  celestial 
spheres  and  stars,  and  what  they  severally  operate  in  their 
aspects,  and  the  perfumes  which  are  to  bo  used  to  them,  and 
the  books  which  treat  of  these  matters.  He  also  put  in  the 
colored  Pyramid  the  commentaries  of  the  Priests  in  chests  ot 
black  marble,  and  with  every  Priest  a  book,  in  which  were 
the  wonders  of  his  profession,  and  of  Jiis  actions,  and  of  his 
nature,  and  what  was  done  in  his  time,  and  what  is,  and  what 
shall  be,  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of  it.  He 
placed  in  every  Pyramid  a  treasurer.  The  treasurer  of  the 
westerly  Pyramid  was  a  statue  of  marble  stone,  standing 
upright  with  a  lance,  and  upon  bis  head  a  serpent,  wreathed. 
He  that  came  near  it,  and  stood  still,  the  serpent  bit  him  of 
one  side,  and  wreathing  round  about  his  throat  and  killing 
him,  returned  to  his  place.  He  made  the  treasurer  of  the 
east  Pyranjid,  an  idol  of  black  agate,  his  eyes  open  and 
shining,  sitting  upon  a  throne  with  a  lance :  when  any  looked 
upon  him,  he  heard  of  one  side  of  him  a  voice,  which  took 
away  his  sense,  so  that  he  fell  prostrate  upon  his  face,  and 
ceased  not  till  he  died.  He  made  the  treasurer  of  the  colored 
Pyramid  a  statue  of  stone,  called  Jilbut,  sitting:  he  which 
looked  towards  it  was  drawn  by  the  statue,  till  he  stuck  to  it, 
and  could  not  he  separated  from  it,  till  such  time  as  he  died. 
The  Coptites  write  in  their  books,  that  there  is  an  inscription 
engraven  upon  them,  the  exposition  of  which,  in  Arabic,  is 
tliis,  /  King  Sauaio  built  Ihe  Pyramids  in  such  and  such  a 
time,  and  Jiiiished  Oiem.  in  six  years :  he  that  comes  after  me, 
and  says  that  he  is  equal  to  mr,  let  him  destroy  them  in  siz 
hundred  years ;  and  yet  it  is  knownythat  it  is  easier  to  pluck 
down,  than  to  liiiilil  up  :  I  also  covered  tliem,  wlicn  I  had  finished 
Viemy  witksattin;  and  let  him  cover  them  with  matts.  After 
that  Almamon  the  Calif  entered  iEgypt,  and  saw  tlie  Pyra- 
mids, he  desired  to  know  what  was  within,  and  tliereforo 
would  have  them  opened.  They  told  him  it  could  not  possi- 
bly be  done.  He  replied,  I  will  have  it  certainly  done. 
And  that  hole  was  opened  for  him,  which  stands  open  to  this 
day,  with  fire  and  vinegar.  Two  smiths  prepared  and  sharp- 
ened the  iron  and  engines,  which  they  forced  in,  and  there 
was  a  great  expense  in  the  opening  of  it.  The  thickness  of 
the  walls  was  found  to  be  twenty  cututs  ;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  end  of  tlie  wall,  behind  the  place  they  hatl  digged, 
there  was  an  ewer  of  green  emerald  :  in  it  were  a  thousand 
dinars  very  weighty,  every  dinar  was  an  ounce  of  our  ouuccb; 
they  wondered  at  it,  but  knew  not  the  meaning  of  it.  Then 
Almamon  said.  Cast  up  the  account  how  much  hath  been 
s|ient  in  making  the  entrance  ,  they  cast  it  up,  and  lo  it  waa 
the  same  sum  which  they  found  ;  it  neither  exceeded  nor  was 
defective.  \Vithin  they  found  a  square  well,  in  the  square 
of  it  tliere  were  doors,  every  door  opened  into  a  house,  (or 
vault,)  in  which  there  were  dead  bodies  wrapped  up  in  linen. 
They  found  towards  the  top  of  the  Pyramid,  a  chamber,  in 
which  there  was  a  hollow  stone  :  in  it  was  a  statue  of  stone 
like  a  man,  and  within  it  a  man,  upon  wliom  was  a  breast- 
plate of  gold  set  with  jewels  ;  upon  his  breast  was  a  sword  of 
invaluable  price,  and  at  his  head  a  carbuncle  of  the  bigness  of 
an  egg,  shining  like  the  light  of  the  day  ;  and  upon  him 
were  characters  written  witii  a  pen,  no  man  knows  what  they 
signify.  After  Almamon  had  opened  it,  men  entered  into  it 
for  many  years,  and  descended  by  the  slippery  passage  which 
is  in  it ;  and  some  of  them  came  out  safe,  and  others  died.'  "  — 
Oreaves^s  PyramidogTaphia, 


The  living  carbuncle.— ^iO,  p.  529. 

The  Carbuncle  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  subterranean 
palaces  of  Romance.     I  have  nowhere  seen  so  circumstantial 
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an  account  of  its  wonderful  properties  as  ji]  :t  pussage  of 
Thuanus,  quoted  by  t'teplmnius  in  his  Notes  to  !?axo-Grani- 
maticus. 

"  Whilst  the  King  was  at  Bologna,  a  stone,  wonderful  in 
its  species  and  nature,  was  brought  to  him  from  the  East 
Indies,  by  a  man  unknown,  who  appeared  by  his  manners  to 
be  a  Barbarian.  It  sparkled  as  though  all  burning  with  an 
incredible  splendor:  flushing  radiance,  and  shooting  on  every 
sid^  its  beams,  it  filled  tlic  surrounding  air  to  a  great  distance 
with  a  light  scarcely  by  any  eyes  endurable.  In  this  also  it 
was  wonderful,  that  being  most  impatient  of  the  earth,  if  it 
was  confined,  it  would  force  its  way,  and  immediately  fly 
nlofl;  neither  could  it  be  contained  hy  any  art  of  man  in  a 
narrow  place,  but  appeared  only  to  love  those  of  ample  extent. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  purity,  stained  by  no  soil  nor  spot. 
Certain  shape  it  had  none,  for  its  figure  was  inconstant  and 
momentarily  changing,  and  though  at  a  distance  it  was  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye,  it  would  not  sufler  itself  to  be  handled  with 
impunity,  but  hurt  those  who  obstinately  struggled  with  it,  as 
many  persons  before  many  spectators  experienced.  If  by 
chance  any  part  of  it  was  broken  off,  for  it  was  not  very  hard, 
it  become  nothing  less.  "* —  Thuanus^  lib.  8. 

In  the  Mirror  of  Stones,  Carbuncles  are  said  to  he  male 
and  female.  The  females  throw  out  their  brightness:  the 
stars  appear  burning  within  the  males. 

Like  many  other  jewels,  the  Carbuncle  was  supposed  to  be 
an  animal  substance,  formed  in  the  serpent.  The  serpent's 
incenious  methodof  preser\'ingit  from  the  song  of  the  charmer, 
is  related  in  an  afler-note.     Book  9. 


Yet  innocent  it  grew.  —  31,  p.  229. 

Adam,  says  a  Moorish  author,  after  having  eaten  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  Bought  to  hide  himself  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  that  form  the  bowers  of  Paradise:  the  Gold  and  Silver 
trees  refused  their  shade  to  the  father  of  the  human  race. 
God  asked  them  why  they  did  so  ?  Because,  replied  the  Trees, 
Adam  has  transgressed  against  yourcommnndment.  Ye  have 
done  well,  answered  the  Creator  ;  and  that  your  fidelity  may 
be  rewarded,  'tis  my  decree  tliat  men  sliall  hereafter  become 
your  slaves,  and  that  in  search  of  you  they  shall  dig  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth.  —  Chcnicr. 

The  black-lead  of  Borrodalc  is  described  as  lying  in  the 
mine  in  the  form  of  a  tree  ;  it  hath  a  body  or  root,  and  veins 
or  brunches  fly  from  it  in  different  directions  :  the  root  or 
body  is  the  finest  black-lead,  and  tlie  branches  at  the  extremi- 
ties the  worst  tlie  farther  they  fly.  The  veins  or  branches 
sometimes  shoot  out  to  tlie  surface  of  the  ground.  —  Hiitdiin- 
smi's  Hist,  of  Cumberland. 

They  have  founde  by  experience,  that  the  vein  of  golde  is  a 
living  tree,  and  that  the  same  by  all  waies  that  it  spreadeth 
anil  springeth  from  tlie  roote  by  the  softe  pores  and  passages 
of  the  earth,  putteth  forth  branches,  even  unto  the  upjiermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  ceaseth  not  until  it  discover  itself  unio 
the  open  aire  ;  at  which  time  it  shewetb  forthe  certainc  beau- 
tiful colours  in  the  steede  of  floures,  round  stones  of  golden 
earth  in  the  steede  of  fruites  ;  and  tbinne  plates  insteede  of 
leaves.  They  say  that  the  roote  of  the  golden  tree  extendeth 
to  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  there  taketh  noii^hment  of 
increase  :  for  the  deeper  that  they  dig,  they  finde  the  trunkes 
thereof  to  be  so  much  the  greater,  as  farre  as  they  may  followe 
it,  for  abundance  of  water  springing  in  the  mountains.  Of 
the  branches  of  this  tree,  they  finde  some  as  small  as  a  thread, 
and  others  as  bigge  as  a  man's  finger,  according  to  the  laroe- 
ness  or  straightnesse  of  the  riftes  and  cliftes.  They  have 
sometimes  chanced  upon  whole  caves,  sustained  and  tiorne  up 
as  it  were  with  golden  piller?,  nnd  thi:*  in  the  waies  by  the 
which  the  branches  ascende  :  the  which  being  filled  with  the 
substance  of  the  trunke  creeping  from  beneath,  the  branche 
maketh  itself  waie  by  whiche  it  maie  pass  out.     It  is  oftcn- 

'  Since  thu  note  was  written,  I  have  fo.ir.d  in  tVyjno  the  history  o(  this 
fiible.  It  was  inrented  as  a  ridille  or  allegory  ofjhe,  by  n  French  phy- 
•icinn,  culled  Fernelio  by  the  Spitnish  niuhor,  anil  published  hy  him  in  a 
Diido?iii»,  De  abditia  rerum  caustM.  Prom  hence  it  was  extntcted,  an. I 
■ent  as  a  trick  to  Miinldo.  nnoiher  physician,  who  hail  wrilicn  a  creilulons 
work.  De  Arcanig  NATURE  ;  and  a  copy  of  (his  letter  came  iiUo  Ihe  hands  ; 
ofThiunns.  He  discovered  the  deception  too  l\le,  fiir  a  second  edition  of  , 
(lis  hrstrry  lad  been  previously  pnblislied  ai  Frntikfi.rt.  ' 


times  divided,  by  encountriiig  with  some  kinde  of  harde 
stone  ;  yet  is  it  in  other  cliftes  nourished  by  the  exhalations 
and  virtue  of  the  roote. —  Pietro  Martirc. 

iMetals,  says  Herrera,  (5,  3,  15,)  are  like  plants  hidden  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with  their  trunk  and  houghs,  which 
are  the  veins  ;  for  it  appears  in  a  certain  manner,  that  like 
plants  they  go  on  growing,  not  because  they  have  any  inward 
life,  but  because  they  are  produced  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth 
by  the  virtue  of  the  sun  and  of  the  planets  j  and  so  they  go  on 
increasing.  And  as  metals  are  thus,  as  it  were,  plants  hidden 
in  the  earth;  so  plants  are  animals  fixed  to  one  place,  sus- 
tained by  the  aliment  wliich  Nature  has  provided  for  them  at 
their  birtli :  And  to  animals,  as  they  have  a  more  perfect  be- 
ing, a  sense  nnd  knowledge  hath  been  given,  to  go  about  and 
seek  their  aliment.  So  that  barren  earth  is  the  sup]>ort  of 
metal,  and  fertile  earth  of  plants,  and  plants  of  animals:  the 
less  perfect  serving  the  more  perfect. 


TJieJine  gold  network,  &c.  —31,  p.  229. 

A  great  number  of  stringy  fibres  seem  to  stretch  out  from 
the  boughs  of  the  Palm,  on  each  side,  which  crojs  one  anollier 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  take  out  from  between  the  boughs 
a  sort  of  bark  like  close  net-work,  and  this  they  spin  out  with 
the  hand,  and  with  it  make  cords  of  all  sizes,  which  arc  mostly 
used  in  Egypt.  They  also  make  of  it  a  sort  of  brush  for 
clothes.  —  Pococke. 


Crouch'd  at  this  JSTimrod^^  ikrone.—2%  p.  229. 

Shedad  was  the  first  King  of  the  Adites,  I  have  orna- 
mented his  palace  less  profusely  than  the  Oriental  writers  who 
describe  it.  In  the  notes  to  the  Bahar-Danvsk  is  the  follow- 
ing account  of  its  magnificence  from  the  Tafat  al  Mujalis. 

A  pleasant  and  elevated  spot  being  fixed  upon,  Sliuddaod 
dispatched  an  hundred  chiefs  to  collect  skilful  artists  and 
workmen  from  all  countries.  He  also  commanded  the  mon- 
archs  of  Syria  and  Ormus  to  send  bim  all  their  jewels  and 
precious  stones.  Forty  camel-loads  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels, 
were  daily  used  in  the  building,  which  contained  a  thousand 
spacious  quadrangles  of  many  lliousand  roomt;.  In  the  areas 
were  artificial  trees  of  gold  and  sil\'er,  whose  leaves  were 
emeralds,  and  fruit  clusters  of  pearls  and  jewels.  Tlie  ground 
was  strowed  with  ambergris,  musk,  and  saffron.  Between 
every  two  of  the  artificial  trees  was  planted  one  of  delicious 
fruit.  This  romantic  abode  took  up  five  hundred  years  in  the 
completion.  When  finished,  Shuddaud  marched  to  view  it ; 
nnd,  when  arrived  near,  divided  two  liundred  tliousand  youth- 
ful slaves,  whom  he  bad  brought  with  him  from  Damascus, 
into  four  detachments,  which  were  stationed  in  cantonments 
prepared  for  their  reci-ption  on  each  side  of  the  garden, 
towards  which  he  proceeded  with  his  ftvorite  courtiers.  Sud- 
denly was  heard  in  the  air  a  voice  like  thunder,  and  Shud- 
daud, looking  up,  beheld  a  personage  of  majestic  figure  and 
stern  aspect,  who  said,  "  I  am  the  Angel  of  Death,  commis- 
sioned to  seize  thy  impure  soul."  Shuddaud  exclaimed, 
"  Give  me  leisure  to  enter  the  garden,"  and  was  descend- 
ing from  his  horse,  when  the  seizer  of  life  snatched  away  his 
impure  spirit,  and  he  ft- II  dead  upon  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  liglitnings  flashed,  and  destroyed  the  whole  army  of  the 
infidel;  and  Ihe  rose-garden  of  Irim  became  concealed  from 
tlie  sight  of  man. 


0  Shedad!  only  in  the  hour  of  death.— 35,  p.  229. 

Lamai  relates,  that  a  great  Monarch,  whom  ho  does  not 
name,  having  erected  a  superb  Pahice,  wished  to  show  it  In 
every  man  of  talents  and  taste  in  the  city  ;  he  therefore  invited 
them  to  a  b.inquet,  and  after  the  repast  was  finished,  asked 
Ibom  if  they  knew  any  building  more  m'lgnificent,  and  more 
perfect,  in  the  architecture,  in  the  ornaments,  and  in  the  fur- 
niture. All  the  guests  contented  themselves  with  expressing 
their  admiration,  and  Iivisbmg  praise,  except  one,  who  led  a 
retired  and  austere  life,  and  was  one  of  those  persons  whom 
tlie  Arabiiins  call  Zalufd. 

This  man  spoke  very  freely  to  the  Prince,  and  said  to  him, 
I  find  a  great  defect  in  this  building  ;  it  is,  that  the  foundation 
i""  not  good,  nor  the  wall?  sufficiently  strong,  so  that  Azracl 
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can  enter  on  every  sidi;,  uiul  (lie  Sargar  can  ensily  pass  tlirougli. 
And  when  chey  sliowed  liim  llie  walls  of  tlie  Palace  orna- 
mented willi  azure  and  gold,  of  wliicli  the  marvellous  work- 
niansliip  surpassed  in  costliness  the  riclmpss  of  the  materials, 
((erei)iied,  There  is  still  a  great  inconvenience  here  j  it  is,  that 
we  cjti  never  estimate  these  works  well,  till  we  are  laid  back- 
•vards.  Signifying  by  these  words,  that  we  never  understand 
these  tJiings  rightly,  till  we  are  upon  our  death-bed,  when  we 
discover  their  vanity.  —  D"* Herbelot. 

Brca.Lk'd  through  Aw  7)iovelcss  lips,  &.C.  —  41,  p.  230. 

Las  horrcndas  palabras  parecian 
salir  par  una  tronipa  resoitaiUe, 
y  que  los  yertos  labios  tio  mooian. 

LuPXRcio  Leonardo. 


jj/id  err  not  front  tkcir  aim!  — 42,  p.  230. 

Death  is  come  up  into  our  windows,  and  entered  into  our 
palaceS;  to  cot  off  the  children  from  without,  and  the  young 
men  from  the  streets.  — Jrreiniah,  ix.  21. 

The  Trees  shall  give  fruit,  and  who  shall  gatlier  them? 
The  Grapes  shall  ripen,  and  who  shall  tread  them?  for  all 
places  shall  be  desolate  of  nieri.  — 2  Esdrcus,  xvi.  25. 

For  strong  is  his  right  liand  that  bendeth  the  bow,  his 
arrows  that  he  shooteth  are  sharp,  and  sliall  not  miss  when 
they  begin  to  be  shot  into  the  ends  of  the  world. 

2  Esdrasj  xvi.  13. 

Seems  to  partake  of  Ufa.  —  48,  ]>.  23 1 . 
There  are  several  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  genus  iMimosa. 
One  of  these  trees  drops  its  branches  whenever  any  person 
approaches  it,  seeming  as  if  it  saluted  those  who  retire  under 
•s  shade.  This  mute  hospitality  has  so  endeared  this  tree  to 
the  Arabians,  that  the  injuring  or  cutting  of  it  down  is  strictly 
prohibited.  — J^tebtikr. 

Let  fall  the  drops  of  biUcritess  and  deaUi.  —  52,  p.  231. 

The  Angel  of  Death,  say  the  Rabbis,  holdeth  his  sword  in 
his  hiind  at  the  bed's  head,  having  on  the  end  thereof  tliree 
drops  of  gall  ;  the  sick  man  spying  this  deadly  Angel,  openeth 
his  mouth  with  fear,  and  tlien  those  drops  fall  in,  of  which 
one  killeth  him,  the  second  niaketh  him  pale,  the  third  rotteth 
and  puritietli.  —  Purckas. 

Possibly  the  expression  —  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  death  — 
may  refer  to  this. 


THE   SECOND   BOOK. 


Sint  licel  expertes  viOs  sensusque,  capcssunt 
Jassa  tamen  supcrum  reriEt. 

MlMBBUNI    CONSTANTINUS. 


1. 

Not  in  the  desert, 

Son  of  Hodeirah, 

Thou  art  abandoned  ! 

The  co-existent  fire, 

Which  in  the  Dens  of  Darkness  burnt  foi  thee. 

Burns  yet,  and  yet  shall  burn. 

2. 

In  the  Domdaniel  caverns, 

Under  the  Roots  of  the  Ocean, 

Met  the  Masters  of  tl?e  Spell. 

Before  them  in  the  vault, 

Blazing  unfuell'd  from  its  floor  of  rock, 


Ten  magic  flames  arose. 

"Burn,  mystic  fires,"  Abdaldar  cried; 

"  Burn  while  Hodeirah's  dreaded  race  exist. 

This  is  the  appointed  hour. 

The  hour  that  shall  secure  these  dens  of  night. 


"Dim  they  burn  !  "  exclaim'd  liobaba; 

"  Dim  they  burn,  and  now  they  waver ! 

Okba  lifts  the  arm  of  death ; 

They  waver,  —  they  g-o  out!  " 


"  Curse  on  his  hasty  hand ! '" 

Khawla  exclaim'd  in  wrath, 

The  woman-fiend  exclaim'd  ; 

'  Curse  on  his  hasty  hand,  the  fool  hath  fail'd  ; 

Eight  only  are  gone  out." 


A  Teraph  stood  against  the  cavern  side, 

A  new-born  infant's  head. 

Which  Khawla  at  its  iiour  of  birth  had  seized. 

And  from  the  siioulders  wrung. 

It  stood  upon  a  plate  of  gold. 

An  unclean  Spirit's  name  inscribed  beneath. 

The  cheeks  were  deathy  dark. 

Dark  the  dead  skin  upon  the  hairless  skull ; 

The  lips  were  bluey  pale  ; 

Only  the  eyes  had  life ; 

They  gleam'd  with  demon  light. 


'Tell  me  !  "  quoth  Khawla,  "  is  the  Fire  gone  out 

That  threats  the  Masters  of  the  Spell .'  " 

The  dead  lips  moved  and  spake, 

"  The  Fire  still  burns  that  threats 

The  Masters  of  the  Spell." 


"  Curse  on  thee,  Okba  '.  "  Khawla  cried. 

As  to  the  den  the  Sorcerer  came  ; 

He  bore  the  dagger  in  his  hand. 

Red  from  the  murder  of  Hodeirah's  race. 

"  Behold  those  unextinguish'd  flames  ' 

The  Fire  still  burns  that  threats 

The  Masters  of  the  Spell ! 

Okba,  wert  tiiou  weak  of  heart  ? 

Okba,  wert  tliou  blind  of  eye  '' 

Thy  fate  and  ours  were  on  the  lot. 

And  we  believ'd  the  lying  Stars, 

That  said    thy  hand  might   seize    the    auspicious 

hour ! 

Thou  hast  let  slip  the  reins  of  Destiny, 

Curse  thee,  curse  thee,  Okba  I  " 


The   Murderer,  answering,  said, 

"  O  versed  in  all  enchanted  lore. 

Thou  better  knowest  Okba's  soul ! 

Eight  blows  I  struck, eight  home-driven  blows; 

Needed  no  second  stroke 

From  this  envenom'd  blade. 

Ye  frown  at  me  as  if  the  will  had  fail'd ; 

As  if  ye  did  not  know 
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My  double  danger  from  Hodeirali's  race, 

The  deeper  hate  I  feel, 

The  stronger  motive  that  inspired  my  arm  ! 

Ye  frown  as  if  my  hasty  fault, 

My  ill-directed  blow. 

Had  spared  the  enemy  ; 

And  not  the  Stars,  that  would  not  give, 

And  not  your  feeble  spells, 

That  could  not  force,  the  sign 

Which  of  the  whole  was  he. 

Did  ye  not  bid  me  strike  tliem  all  ? 

Said  ye  not  root  and  branch  should  be  destroy'd .' 

r  heard  Hodeirali's  dying  groan, 

I  heard  his  Children's  shriek  of  death. 

And  sought  to  consummate  the  work  ; 

But  o'er  the  two  remaining  lives 

A  cloud  unpierceable  had  risen, 

A  cloud  that  mock'd  my  searching  eyes. 

I  would  have  probed  it  with  a  dagger-point ; 

The  dagger  was  repell'd  : 

A  Voice  came  forth,  and  said, 

'  Son  of  Perdition,  cease  !  Thou  canst  not  change 

What  in  the  Book  of  Destiny  is  written.'  " 

9. 

Khawla  to  the  Teraph  turn'd  — 

"  Tell  me  where  the  Prophet's  hand 

Hides  our  destined  enemy." 

The  dead  lips  spake  again  — 

"I  view  the  seas,  I  view  the  land, 

I  search  the  Ocean  and  the  Earth '. 

Not  on  Ocean  is  the  Boy, 
Not  on  Earth  his  steps  are  seen." 

10. 

"A  mightier  power  than  we,"  Lobaba  cried, 

"  Protects  our  destined  foe. 

Look  !  look  !  one  Fire  burns  dim  ! 

It  quivers  1  it  goes  out !  " 

11. 

Itquiver'd;  it  was  quench'd. 

One  Flame  alone  was  left, 

A  pale  blue  Flame  that  trembled  on  tlie  floor, 

A  hovering  light,  upon  whose  shrinking  edge 

The  darkness  seem'd  to  press. 

Stronger  it  grew,  and  spread 

Its  lucid  swell  around. 

Extending  now  where  all  the  ten  had  stood. 

With  lustre  more  than  all. 

12. 

At  that  portentous  sight, 

The  Children  of  Evil  trembled, 

And  terror  smote  their  souls. 

Over  the  den  the  Fire 

Its  fearful  splendor  cast. 

The  broad  base  rolling  up  in  wavy  streams. 

Bright  as  the  summer  lightning  when  it  spreads 

Its  glory  o'er  the  midnight  heaven. 

The  Teraph's  eyes  were  dimm'd, 

Which,  like  two  twinkling  stars. 

Shone  in  the  darkness  late. 
The  Sorcerers  on  each  other  gazed. 
And  every  face,  all  pa'e  with  fear. 


And  ghastly,  in  that  iigiit  was  seen, 
Like  a  dead  man's,  by  the  sepulchral  lamp. 

13. 

Even  Khawla,  fiercest  of  the  enchanter  brood, 

Not  without  effort  drew 

Her  fear-suspended  breath. 

Anon  a  deeper  rage 

Inflamed  her  reddening  eye. 

"  Mighty  is  thy  power,  Mahommed  1  " 

Loud  in  blasphemy  she  cried  ; 

"But  Eblis  would  not  stoop  to  Man, 

When  Man,  fair-statured  as  the  stately  palm. 

From  his  Creator's  hand 

Was  undefiled  and  pure. 

Tliou  art  mighty,  O  Son  of  Abdallah  ! 

But  who  is  he  of  woman  bom 
That  shall  vie  with  the  might  of  Eblis.' 
That  shall  rival  the  Prince  of  the  Morning? 

14. 

She  said,  and  raised  her  skinny  hand 

As  in  defiance  to  high  Heaven, 

And  stretch'd  her  long,  lean  finger  forth, 

And  spake  aloud  the  words  of  power. 

The  Spirits  heard  lier  call. 

And  lo  I  before  her  stands 

Her  Demon  Minister. 

"  Spirit!  "  tlie  EnchaSitress  cried, 

"  Where  lives  the  Boy,  coeval  with  whose  lift 

Yon  magic  Fire  must  burn  >  " 

15 

DEMON. 

Mistress  of  the  mighty  Spell, 
Not  on  Ocean,  not  on  Earth ; 

Only  eyes  that  view 

Allah's  glory-throne. 

See  his  liiding-place. 
From  some  believing  Spirit,  ask  and  leam. 

16. 

"  Bring  tlie  dead  Hodeirah  here," 

Khawla  cried,  "  and  he  shall  tell !  " 

The  Demon  heard  her  bidding,  and  was  gonp. 

A  moment  pass'd,  and  at  her  feet 

Hodeirah's  corpse  was  laid  ; 

His  hand  still  held  the  sword  he  grasp'd  m  death. 

The  blood  not  yet  had  clotted  on  his  wound. 

17. 

The  Sorceress  look'd,  and,  with  a  smile 

That  kindled  to  more  fiendishness 

Her  hideous  features,  cried, 

'*  Where  art  thou,  Hodeirah,  now ' 

Is  thy  soul  in  Zemzem-well  ? 

Is  it  in  the  Eden  groves.' 
Waits  it  for  tlie  judgment-blast 

In  the  trump  of  Israfil.' 

Is  it,  plumed  with  silver  wmgs. 

Underneath  the  throne  of  God .' 

Even  though  beneath  His  throne, 

Hodeirah,  thou  shall  hear, 

Thou  shalt  obey  my  voice  !  " 
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18. 

She  said,  and  mutter'd  charms  which  Hell  in  fear 

And  Heaven  in  horror  heard. 

Soon  the  stilF  eye-balls  roll'd, 

The  muscles  with  convulsive  motion  shook, 

The  white  lips  quiver'd.     Khawla  saw;  her  soul 

Exulted,  and  she  cried, 

"  Prophet !  behold  my  power ' 

Not  even  death  secures 

Thy  slaves  from  Khawla's  spell ' 

Where,  Hodeirah,  is  thy  child .'  " 

19. 

Hodeirah  groan'd  and  closed  his  eyes. 

As  if  in  the  night  and  tlie  blindness  of  death 

He  would  have  hid  himself. 

20. 
"  Speak  to  my  question  '  "  she  exclaim'd, 
"  Or  in  that  mangled  body  thou  shall  live 

Ages  oi  torture  .  answer  me  ! 

Where  can  we  find  the  boy  ^  " 

21. 
"  God !  God  !  "  Hodeirah  cried, 

"  Release  me  from  this  life. 
From  this  intolerable  agony  !  " 

•      22. 

*'  Speak  !  "  cried  the  Sorceress,  and  she  snatch'd 

A  Viper  from  the  floor, 

And  with  the  living  reptile  lash'd  his  neck. 

Wreathed  round  him  with  the  blow. 

The  reptile  tighter  drew  her  folds. 

And  raised  her  wrathful  head. 

And  fix'd  into  his  face 

Her  deadly  teeth,  and  shed 

Poison  in  every  wound. 

In  vain!  for  AUali  heard  Hodeirah's  prayer. 

And  Khawla  on  a  corpse 

Had  wreak'd  her  bafiied  rage. 

The  fated  Fire  moved  on, 

And  round  the  Body  wrapt  its  funeral  flames. 

The  flesh  and  bones  in  tliat  portentous  pile 

Consumed ;  the  Sword  alone. 

Circled  with  fire,  was  left. 

23. 

Where  is  the  Boy  for  whose  liand  it  is  destined  ^ 

Where  the  Destroyer  who  one  day  shall  wield 

The  Sword  that  is  circled  with  fire  ? 

Race  accursed,  try  your  charms  ! 

Masters  of  the  mighty  Spell, 

Mutter  o'er  your  words  of  power  I 

Ye  can  shatter  the  dwellings  of  man ; 

Ye  can  open  the  womb  of  the  rock  ; 

Ye  can  shake  the  foundations  of  earth, 

But  not  the  Word  of  God : 

But  not  one  letter  can  ye  change 

Of  what  his  Will  hath  written ! 

24. 

VVho  shall  seek  through  Araby 

Hodeirah's  dreaded  son  ? 

They  mingle  the  Arrows  of  Chance, 


The  lot  of  Abdaldar  is  drawn. 

Thirteen  moons  must  wax  and  wane 

Ere  the  Sorcerer  quit  his  quest. 

He  must  visit  every  tribe 

That  roam  the  desert  wilderness, 

Or  dwell  beside  perennial  streams ; 

Nor  leave  a  solitary  tent  unsearch'd, 

Till  he  hath  found  the  Boy,  — 

The  dreaded  Boy,  whose  blood  alone 

Can  quench  that  fated  Fire. 

25. 

A  crystal  ring  Abdaldar  wore , 

The  powerful  gem  condensed 

Primeval  dews,  that  upon  Caucasus 

Felt  the  first  winter's  frost. 

Ripening  there  it  lay  beneath 

Rock  above  rock,  and  mountain  ice  up-piled 

On  mountain,  till  the  incumbent  mass  assumed, 

So  huge  its  bulk,  the  Ocean's  azure  hue. 

26.  , 

With  this  he  sought  the  inner  den, 

Where  burnt  the  Eternal  Fire. 

Like  waters  gushing  from  some  channell'd  rock, 

Full  through  a  narrow  opening,  from  a  chasm 

The  Eternal  Fire  stream'd  up. 

No  eye  beheld  the  spring 

Of  that  up-flowing  Flame, 

Wliich  blazed  self-nurtured,  and  forever,  there. 

It  was  no  mortal  element ;  the  Abyss 

Supplied  it,  from  the  fountains  at  the  first 

Prepared.     In  the  heart  of  earth  it  lives  and  glows 

Her  vital  heat,  till,  at  the  day  decreed, 

The  voice  of  God  shall  let  its  billows  loose. 

To  deluge  o'er  with  no  abating  flood 

Our  consummated  World ; 

Which  must  from  that  day  in  infinity 

Througii  endless  ages  roll, 

A  penal  orb  of  Fire. 

27. 

Unturban'd  and  unsandal'd  there, 

Abdaldar  stood  before  the  Flame, 

And  held  the  Ring  beside,  and  spake 

The  language  that  the  Elements  obey. 

The  obedient  Flame  detach'd  a  portion  forth. 

Which,  in  the  crystal  entering,  was  condensed. 

Gem  of  the  gem,  its  living  Eye  of  fire. 

When  the  hand  that  wears  the  spell 

Shall  touch  the  destined  Boy, 

Then  shall  that  Eye  be  quench'd, 

And  the  freed  Element 

Fly  to  its  sacred  and  remember'd  Spring. 

28. 

Now  go  thy  way,  Abdaldar  ! 

Servant  of  Eblis, 

Over  Arabia 

Seek  the  Destroyer  ! 

Over  the  sands  of  the  scorching  Tehama, 

Over  the  waterless  mountains  of  Nayd; 

In  Arud  pursue  him,  and  Yemen  the  happy, 

And  Hejaz,  the  country  beloved  by  believers. 

Over  Arabia, 
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Servant  of  Eblis, 

34. 

Seek  the  Destroyer ! 

The  Damsel  from  the  Tamarind-tree 

Had  pluck'd  its  acid  fruit. 

29. 

And  steep'd  it  in  water  long ; 

From  tribe  to  tribe,  from  town  to  town, 

And  whoso  drank  of  the  cooling  draught. 

From  tent  to  tent,  Abdaldar  pass'd. 

He  would  not  wish  for  wine. 

Him  every  morn  the  all-beliolding  Eye 

This  to  their  guest  the  Damsel  brought. 

Saw  from  his  couch,  unhallow'd  by  a  prayer, 

And  a  modest  pleasure  kindled  her  cheek, 

Rise  to  the  scent  of  blood  ; 

When,  raising  from  the  cup  his  moisten'd  lips, 

And  every  niglit  he  down. 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  praised,  and  drank  again 

That  rankling  liope  within  him,  that  by  day 

Goaded  his  steps,  still  stinging  him  in  sleep, 

■i5. 

And  startling  him  with  vain  accomplishment 

Whither  is  ^one  the  Boy .' 

From  visions  still  the  same. 

He  had  pierced  the  Melon's  pulp, 

Many  a  time  his  wary  hand 

And  closed  with  wax  the  wound; 

To  many  a  youth  applied  the  Ring ; 

And  he  had  duly  gone  at  morn. 

And  still  the  imprison'd  Fire 

And  watch'd  its  ripening  rind, 

Within  its  crystal  socket  lay  compress'd, 

And  now  all  joyfully  he  brings 

Impatient  to  be  free. 

The  treasure  now  matured  ; 

His  dark  eyes  sparkling  with  a  boy's  delight. 

30. 

As  out  he  pours  its  liquid  lusciousness. 

At  length  to  the  cords  of  a  tent, 

And  proffers  to  the  guest. 

That  were  stretch'd  by  an  Island  of  Palms, 

In  the  desolate  sea  of  the  sands, 

30. 

The  seemly  traveller  came. 

Abdaldar  ate,  and  he  was  satisfied ; 

Under  a  shapely  palm. 

And  now  his  tongue  discoursed 

Herself  as  shapely,  there  a  Damsel  stood ; 

Of  regions  far  remote. 

She  held  her  ready  robe. 

As  one  whose  busy  feet  had  travell'd  long 

And  look'd  towards  a  Boy, 

The  Father  of  the  family. 

Who  from  the  tree  above. 

With  a  calm  eye  and  quiet  smile. 

With  one  hand  clinging  to  its  trunk. 

Sate  pleased  to  hearken  him. 

Cast  with  the  other  down  the  cluster'd  dates. 

The  Damsel  who  removed  the  meal, 

She  loiter'd  on  the  way, 

31. 

And  listen'd,  with  full  hands. 

The  Magician  approach'd  the  Tree ; 

A  moment  motionless. 

He  lean'd  on  his  staff,  like  a  way-faring  man, 

And  the  sweat  of  his  travel  was  seen  on  his  brow. 

37. 

He  ask'd  for  food,  and  lo ! 

All  eagerly  the  Boy 

The  Damsel  proffers  him  her  lap  of  dates; 

Watches  the  Traveller's  lips ; 

And   the   Stripling  descends,  and   runs  to   the 

And  still  the  wily  man, 

tent, 

With  seemly  kindness,  to  the  eager  Boy 

And  brings  him  forth  water,  the  draught  of  delight. 

Directs  his  winning  tale. 

Ah,  cursed  one!  if  this  be  he. 

32. 

If  thou  hast  found  the  object  of  thy  search. 

Anon  the  Master  of  the  tent. 

Thy  hate,  thy  bloody  aim,  — 

The  Father  of  the  family. 

Into  what  deep  danmation  wilt  thou  plunge 

Came  forth,  a  man  in  years,  of  aspect  mild. 

Thy  miserable  soul !  — 

To  the  stranger  approaching  he  gave 

The  friendly  saluting  of  peace. 

38. 

And  bade  the  skin  be  spread. 

Look '  how  his  eye  delighted  watches  thine  '  — 

Before  the  tent  they  spread  the  skin, 

Look  !  how  his  open  lips 

Under  a  Tamarind's  shade. 

Gape  at  the  winning  tale  !  — 

That,  bending  forward,  stretch'd 

And  nearer  now  he  comes, 

Its  boughs  of  beauty  far. 

To  lose  no  word  of  that  delightful  talk. 

Then,  as  in  familiar  mood. 

33. 

Upon  tile  stripling's  arm 

They  brought  the  Traveller  rice. 

The  Sorcerer  laid  his  hand. 

With  no  false  colors  tinged  to  tempt  the  eye. 

And  the  Fire  of  the  Crystal  fled. 

But  white  as  the  new-fallen  snow. 

When  never  yet  the  sullying  Sun 

39. 

Hath  seen  its  purity. 

While  the  sudden  shoot  of  joy 

Nor  the  warm  zephyr  touch'd  and  tainted  it. 

Made  pale  Abdaldar's  cheek. 

The  dates  of  the  grove  before  their  guest 

The  Master's  voice  was  heard  — 

They  laid,  and  the  luscious  fig. 

"  It  is  the  hour  of  prayer  : 

And  water  from  the  well. 

My  children,  let  us  purify  ourselves, 
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And  praise  the  Lord  our  God !  " 

The  Boy  tlie  water  brought : 

After  the  law  tliey  purified  tliemselves, 

And  bent  their  faces  to  the  earth  in  prayer ; 

40. 

All,  save  Abdaldar  ;  over  Thalaba 

He  stands,  and  lifts  the  dagger  to  destroy. 

Before  his  lifted  arm  received 

Its  impulse  to  descend, 

The  Blast  of  tlie  Desert  came. 

Prostrate  in  prayer,  the  pious  family 

Felt  not  the  Simoom  pass. 

They  rose,  and  lo  !  the  Sorcerer  lying  dead. 

Holding  the  dagger  in  his  blasted  hand. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK   11. 

A  Tiraph  stood  against  the  caoern  side-  — 5,  p.  236. 

T!ie  manner  how  the  Terapliim  were  made  is  fondly  con- 
ceilod  tlius  among  the  Rabbles.  They  killed  a  man  that  was 
a  first-liorn  son,  and  wrung  off  his  head,  and  seasoned  it  with 
salt  and  spices,  and  wrote  upon  a  plate  of  gold  the  name  of 
an  unclean  spirit,  and  put  it  under  the  head  upon  a  wall,  and 
lighted  candles  before  it,  and  worshipped  it. —  Qodwtpi's 
Moses  and  Aaron. 

By  Rabbi  Eleaiar,  it  is  said  to  be  the  head  of  a  child. 


EbUs.  —  13,  p.  237. 

The  Devil,  whom  Mahommed  names  Eblis,  from  his  de- 
spair, was  once  one  of  thoije  angels  who  are  nearest  to  God's 
presence,  called  Azazil ;  and  fell  (according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Koran)  for  refusing  to  pay  homage  to  Adam  at  the 
command  of  God.  —  Sale. 

God  created  the  body  of  Adam  of  SaJzal,  ttiat  is,  of  dry  but 
unbaked  clay ;  and  left  it  forty  nights,  or,  according  to  others, 
forty  years,  lying  without  a  soul  ;  and  the  Devil  came  to  it, 
and  kicked  it,  and  it  sounded.  And  God  breathed  into  it  a 
sou!  with  his  breath,  sending  it  in  at  the  eyes  ;  and  he  himself 
saw  liis  nose  still  dead  clay,  and  the  soul  running  through  him, 
till  it  reached  liis  feet,  when  he  stood  upright.  —  Jifaracci. 

In  llie  Nuremburg  Chronicle  is  a  print  of  the  creation  of 
Adam  ;  the  body  is  half  made,  growing  out  of  a  heap  of  clay 
under  the  Creator's  hands.  A  still  more  absurd  print  repre- 
sents Eve  halfway  out  of  his  side. 

The  fullest  Mahommedan  Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  Rabadan 
the  Morisco's  Poem. 

God,  desit'ning  to  make  known  to  his  wholechoir  of  Angels, 
liigh  and  low,  his  scheme  concerning  the  Creation,  called  the 
Archangel  OabrieJy  and  delivering  to  him  a  pfen  and  paper, 
commanded  him  to  draw  out  an  instrument  of  fealty  and 
homage  i  in  which,  as  God  had  dictated  to  his  Secretary 
Oabrirl,  were  specified  the  pleasures  and  delights  he  ordiiined 
to  his  creatures  in  this  world  ;  the  term  of  years  he  would 
iillot  Iliem  ;  and  how,  and  in  what  exercises,  their  time  in  this 
life  was  to  be  employed.  This  being  done,  Oabrid  said.  Lord, 
what  more  must  I  write.'  The  pen  resisteth,  and  refuseth  to 
U"  guided  forwards  I  God  then  took  the  deed,  and,  before  he 
folded  it,  signed  it  with  his  sacred  hand,  and  affixed  thereunto 
his  roval  signet,  as  an  indication  of  his  incontestable  and  irrev- 
oijablc  promise  and  covenant.  Then  Gabriel  was  commanded 
to  convey  what  lie  had  written  throughout  tlie  hosts  of  Angels  ; 
witii  orders  that  they  all,  without  exception,  should  fall  down 
and  worsliip  the  same:  and  it  was  so  abundantly  replenished 
witli  glorv,  that  the  angelical  potentates  universally  reverenced 
and  p;iiil  homage  thereunto.  Oahriel^  returning,  said,  O  Lord  ! 
1  have  oScved  thy  commands ;  what  else  am  I  to  do?  God 
replied.  Close  up  the  writing  in  this  crystal ;  for  this  is  the 
inviolable  covenant  of  the  fealty  the  mortiils  I  will  hereafter 
crcatL'  shall  pav  unto  me,   and  by  the  which  they  sliall  ac- 


knowledge mo.  Kl  /{assail  tells  us,  thai  no  sooner  had  the 
blessed  Angel  closed  the  said  crystal,  hut  so  terril)le  and  aston- 
ishing a  voice  issued  out  thereof,  and  it  cast  so  unusual  and 
glorious  a  light,  that,  with  the  surprise  of  so  great  ami  unex- 
pected a  mystery,  the  Angel  remained  fixed  and  immovable  j 
and  although  he  had  a  most  ardent  desire  to  be  let  into  the 
secret  arcana  of  that  wonderful  prodigy,  yet  all  Iiis  innate 
courage  and  heavenly  magnanimity  were  not  sutficient  to 
furnish  him  with  assurance,  or  power,  to  make  the  in(|uiry. 

All  being  now  completed,  and  put  in  order,  God  said  to  his 
Angi-ls,  "  Which  of  you  will  iloscend  to  the  Earth,  and  bring 
me  up  a  handful  thereof.'"'  When  immediately  such  infinite 
numbers  of  celestial  spirits  departed,  that  the  universal  surface 
was  covered  with  them  ;  where,  consultingamong  themselves, 
they  unanimously  confirmed  their  loathing  and  abhorrence  to 
touch  it,  saying,  How  dare  we  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
expose,  before  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  so  glorious  and  sovereign 
as  ours  is,  a  tiling  so  filthy,  and  tif  a  form  and  composition  bo 
vile  and  despicable  I  and  in  effect,  they  all  returned,  fully 
determined  not  to  meddle  with  it.  After  these  went  others, 
and  then  more  ;  but  not  one  of  them,  either  first  or  last,  dared 
to  defile  the  purity  of  their  hands  with  it.  Upon  which 
Azarad,  an  Angel  of  an  extraordinary  stature,  flew  down, 
and,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  Earth,  brought  up  a  handful 
of  it  which  God  had  commanded.  From  the  south  and  the 
nortli,  from  the  west  and  from  the  east,  took  he  it ;,  of  all 
whicli  four  different  qualities,  human  bodies  are  composed. 

The  Almighty,  perceiving  in  what  manner  Azarael  had  sig- 
nalized himself  in  this  affair,  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Angels, 
and  taking  particular  notice  of  his  goodly  form  and  stature, 
said  to  him,  "  O  Azarael,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  constitute  thee 
to  be  Death  itself;  thou  shall  be  liim  whoseparateth  the  souls 
from  the  bodies  of  those  creatures  I  am  about  to  make  ;  thou 
henceforth  shalt  he  called  Azarael  Malec  el  Mouty  or  Azarael^ 
the  Angel  of  Death." 

Then  God  caused  the  Earth,  which  Azarael  had  brought, 
to  he  washed  and  purified  in  the  fountains  of  Heaven  ;  and 
El  Hassan  tells  us,  that  it  became  so  resplendently  clear,  that 
it  cast  a  more  shining  and  beautiful  light  than  the  Pun  in  its 
utmost  glory.  Gabriel  was  then  commanded  to  convey  this 
lovely,  though  as  yet  inanimate,  lump  of  clay ^  throughout  the 
Heavens,  the  Earth,  the  Centres,  and  the  Seas ;  to  the  intent, 
and  with  a  positive  injunction,  that  whatsoever  had  life  might 
behold  it,  and  pay  honor  and  reverence  thereunto. 

When  the  Angels  saw  all  these  incomprehensible  mysteries, 
and  that  so  beautiful  an  imajre,  ihey  said,  *' Lord  I  if  it  will 
be  pleasing  in  thy  sight,  we  will,  in  thy  most  high  and  mighty 
name,  prostrate  ourselves  before  it :  "  To  which  vohintary  pro- 
posal, God  replied;  I  am  content  you  pay  adoration  to  it; 
and  I  command  you  so  to  do:  —  when  instantly  they  all 
bowed.  Inclining  their  shining  celestial  countenances  at  his 
feet;  only  JrTft^ts  detained  himself,  obstinately  refusing ;  proudly 
and  arrogantly  valuing  himself  upon  his  heavenly  compo- 
sition. To  whom  God  sternly  said,  "  Prostrate  thyself  to 
Adam."  He  made  a  show  of  so  doing,  but  remained  only 
upon  his  knees,  and  then  rose  up,  before  he  had  performed 
what  God  had  commanded  him.  When  the  Angels  beheld 
his  insolence  and  disobedience,  they  a  second  time  prostrated 
themselves,  to  complete  what  the  haughty  and  presumptuous 
Angel  liad  left  undone.  From  hence  it  is,  that  in  all  our 
prayers,  at  each  inclination  of  the  body,  we  make  two  pros 
trations,  one  immediately  after  the  other.  God  being  highly 
incensed  against  the  rebellious  Eblis,  said  unto  him,  "  Why 
didst  thou  not  reverence  this  statue  which  I  have  made,  as  the 
other  Angels  all  have  done.'"  To  which  Eblis  replied,  "  I 
will  never  lessen  or  disparage  my  grandeur  so  much,  as  to 
humble  myself  to  a  piece  of  clay  ;  I,  who  am  an  immortal 
Seraphim,  of  so  apparently  a  greater  excellency  than  that;  I, 
whom  thou  didst  create  out  of  the  celestial  fire,  what  an  in- 
dignity would  it  be  to  my  splendor,  to  pay  homage  to  a  thing 
composed  of  so  vile  a  metal !"  The  irritated  Monarch,  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  then  pronounced  against  him  this  direful 
anathema  and  malediction  :  Begone,  enemy  ;  depart,  Rebel 
from  my  abode!  Thou  no  longer  shalt  continue  in  my  ce- 
lestial dominions.  —  Go,  thou  accursed  flaming  thunderbolt 
of  fire  !  My  curse  pursue  thee  '.  My  condemnation  overtake 
thee  I  My  torments  afflict  thee  I  And  my  chastisement 
accompnny  ihce  !  —  Thus  fi'll  this  enemy  of  God  and  man- 
I  kind,  both  he,  and  all  his  followers  and  abettors,  who  sided  or 
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wore  purtakerB  with  him  in  hia  pride  and  preauraptuons  dis- 
obedience. 

God  now  was  pleased  to  publisli  and  make  manifKst  his 
design  of  animating  Man,  out  of  tliat  beiiutiful  iind  resplendent 
crystal  ;  and  accordingly  commanded  G;ibriel  to  breathe  into 
the  body  of  clay,  that  it  might  become  flesh  and  blood:  But 
at  the  instant,  as  the  immaculate  Spirit  was  going  to  enter 
therein,  it  returned,  and  humbling  itself  before  the  Lord, 
said,  O  Merciful  King!  for  what  reason  is  it  that  thou  in- 
tendest  to  enclose  me  in  this  loathsome  prison?  I,  who  am 
thy  servant,  thou  shutlt-st  up  within  mine  enemy,  where  my 
purity  will  be  defiled,  and  where,  against  my  will,  I  shall  dis- 
obey thee,  without  being  able  to  resist  the  instigation  and 
power  of  this  rebellious  flesh;  whereby  I  shall  become  liable 
to  suffer  thy  rigorous  punishment,  insupportable  and  unetiual 
to  my  strength,  for  having  perpetrated  the  enormities  ob- 
noxious to  llie  frailty  of  human  flesh:  Spare  me,  O  Lord: 
spare  me!  sufler  me  not  to  taste  of  this  bitter  draught!  To 
thee  it  belongs  to  command,  and  to  me  to  supplicate  thee. 

Thus  spoke  the  pure  and  unspotted  Spirit,  Avhen  God,  to 
give  it  some  satisfaction  to  these  complaints,  and  that  it  might 
contentedly  resign  itself  to  obey  his  commands,  ordered  it 
should  be  conducted  near  his  throne,  where,  in  innumerable 
and  intinite  parts  thereof,  it  belield  certain  letters  deciphered 
up  and  down,  importing,  Mahomet  the  triumphant  leader  ! 
And  over  all  the  seven  heavens,  on  their  gates,  and  in  all  their 
books,  he  saw  those  words  stamped,  exceedingly  bright  and 
resplendent.  This  was  the  blazon  which  all  the  Angels  and 
other  celestial  beings  carried  between  their  beautiful  eyes,  and 
for  their  devices  on  their  apparel. 

The  Spirit,  having  seen  all  this,  returned  to  the  throne 
of  glory,  and  being  very  desirous  to  understand  the  significa- 
tion of  those  ciphers  and  characters,  he  asked.  What  name 
was  that  which  shined  so  in  every  place  .'  To  which  question 
God  answered.  Know,  that  from  thee,  and  from  that  flesh, 
shall  proceed  a  chieftain,  a  leader,  who  shall  bear  that  name, 
and  use  that  language  ;  by  whom,  and  for  whose  sake,  I  the 
Lord,  the  heavens,  the  earths,  and  the  seas,  shall  be  honored, 
03  shall  likewise  all  who  believe  in  that  name. 

Tlie  Spirit,  hearing  these  wonders,  immediately  conceived 
so  mighty  a  love  to  the  body,  a  love  not  to  be  expressed,  nor 
even  imagined,  that  it  longed  with  impatience  to  enter  into  it  ; 
which  it  had  no  sooner  done,  but  it  miraculously  and  arti- 
ficially was  influenced  and  distilled  into  every  individual  part 
and  member  thereof,  whereby  the  body  became  animated.  — 
Rabadan. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  original  of  this  very  curious 
poem  has  not  been  published,  and  that  it  did  not  meet  with  a 
more  respectable  translator.  How  well  would  the  erudition 
of  Sale  have  been  employed  in  elucidating  it  \ 


Where  art  tkoUy  Hoddrah,  now  ?  — 17,  p.  237 

These  lines  contain  the  various  opinions  of  the  Mahom- 
medans  respecting  the  intermediate  state  of  the  Blessed,  till 
the  Dav  of  Judgment. 


Is  thy  soul  in  Zemiem-wdt  ?  —  17,  p.  237. 

Hagar,  being  near  her  time,  and  not  able  any  longer  to 
sndure  the  ill-treatraont  she  received  from  Sara,  resolved  to 
run  away.  Abraham,  coming  to  hear  of  her  discontent,  and 
fearing  she  might  make  away  with  the  child,  especially  if  she 
came  to  be  delivered  without  the  assistance  of  some  other 
women,  followed  her,  and  found  her  already  delivered  of  a  son  ; 
who,  dancing  with  his  little  feet  upon  the  ground,  had  made  way 
for  a  spring  to  break  forth.  But  the  water  of  the  spring  came 
forth  in  such  abundance,  as  also  with  such  violence,  that 
Hagar  could  make  no  use  of  it  to  quench  her  thirst,  which 
was  then  very  great.  Abraham,  coming  to  the  place,  com- 
manded the  spring  to  glide  more  gently,  and  to  suffer  that 
water  might  he  drawn  out  of  it  to  drink  ;  and  having  there- 
upon stayed  the  course  of  it  with  a  little  bank  of  sand,  he 
took  of  it,  to  make  Hagar  and  her  child  drink.  The  said 
spring  is  to  this  day  called  Semscm,  from  Abraham  making 
use  of  that  word  to  stay  it.  —  Olearius. 
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^iid  with  the  living  reptile  lushed  his  neck.  —  22,  p.  23S. 

Excepting  in  this  line,  I  have  avoided  all  resenibiance  to 
the  powerful  puetry  of  Lucan. 

^spicit  astantem  projecti  corporis  vmhram, 
Ezanimcs  artusy  invisaque  claustra  timattem 
Careens  antiqtu  ;  pavet  ire  in  pectus  apertmn, 
Visceraque^  ct  ruptas  lettdi  oidncrefibras. 
Ah  misery  extrcmuin  cut  vwrfis  munus  inifjua- 
Eripitur^  Tton  posse  mori!  viiratur  Eriditho 
Husfatis  licuisse  moras  iraiaque.  morti 
Verbcrat  immotum  vivo  scrpente  cadaver. 
******** 
Protinus  astrictus  caluit  cruor,  atraque  fovit 
ValnerOy  et  in  venas  cxlTcmaque  mcmhra  cucurril 
PercitssiB  ffelido  trepidant  sub  pectorc  fibroi ; 
Et  nova  dcsuetis  subrepens  vita  medultisy 
J\[iscct.ur  inorli :  tunc  omnis  palpitat  artus  ; 
Tendiintur  nervi ;  nee  se  telhire  cadaver 
Paulatitn  per  membra  levat,  terraque  repulsum  ft."/, 
Erectumque  simul.     Distnito  Imnina  rictii 
JSTudantur.     JVimdum  fades  vivcntis  in  illoy 
Jam  morivntis  erat ;  remanet  pallorque  rigorque^ 
Et  slupet  Hiatus  mundo.  Lucan. 

A  curious  instance  of  French  taste  occurs  in  this  part  of 
Brebeuf's  translation.  The  re-animated  corpse  is  made  the 
corpse  of  Burrhus,  of  whose  wife,  Octavia,  Sextus  is  enam- 
ored. Octavia  hears  that  her  husband  has  fallen  in  battle  ; 
she  seeks  his  body,  but  in  vain.  A  light  at  length  leads  her  to 
the  scene  of  Erichtho's  incantations,  and  she  beholds  Burrhus, 
to  all  appearance,  living.  The  witch  humanely  allows  them 
time  for  a  long  conversation,  which  is  very  complimentary  on 
the  part  of  the  husband. 

Breheuf  was  a  man  of  genius.  The  Pharsalia  is  as  wel' 
told  in  his  version  as  it  can  be  in  the  detestable  French  heroic 
couplet,  which  epigrammatizes  every  thing.  He  had  courage 
enough,  though  a  Frenchman,  to  admire  Lucan, —  and  yol 
could  not  translate  him  without  introducing  a  love-story. 

They  mingle  the  Arrows  of  Chance.— '24,  p.  238. 

This  was  one  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Pagan  Arabs  for 
bidden  by  Mahommed. 

The  mode  of  divining  by  arrows  was  seen  by  Pietro  Dellw 
Valle  at  Aleppo.  Tlic  Mahommedan  conjurer  made  two 
persons  sit  down,  one  facing  the  other,  and  gave  each  of  there 
four  arrows,  which  they  were  to  hold  perpendicularly,  tin? 
point  toward  the  ground.  After  questioning  them  concerning 
the  business  of  which  they  wished  to  be  informed,  he  mut 
tered  his  invocations  ;  and  the  eight  arrows,  by  virtue  of  these 
charms,  altered  their  posture,  and  placed  themselves  point  to 
point.  Whether  tliose  on  the  left,  or  those  on  the  right,  were 
above  the  otiiers,  decided  the  question 


The  powerful  gem,  &.c.  —  25,  p.  238. 

Some  imagine  that  the  crystal  is  enow  turned  to  ice,  which 
has  been  hardening  thirty  years,  and  is  turned  to  a  rock  by 
age.  — Mirror  of  Stones,  by  Camitlus  Teonardus,  physician  of 
Pisaro^  dedicated  to  Cirsar  Borgia. 

In  the  cabinet  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  among  other 
rarities,  are  two  pieces  of  crystal,  each  larger  than  both  hands 
clinched  together.  In  the  middle  of  one  is  about  a  glass-full 
of  water,  and  in  the  other  is  some  moss,  naturally  enclosed 
there  when  the  crystals  congealed.  These  pieces  are  very 
curious.  —  Tavernier. 

Crystal,  precious  stones,  every  stone  that  has  a  regular 
figure,  and  even  flints  in  small  masses,  and  consisting  of  con- 
centric coats,  whether  found  in  the  perpendicular  fissures  of 
rocks,  or  elsewhere,  are  only  exudations,  or  the  concreting 
juices  of  flint  in  large  masses  ;  they  are,  therefore,  new  and 
spurious  productions,  the  genuine  stalactites  of  flint  or  of 
granite.  — Buffon. 

Oem  of  Ote  gem,  &:c.  —  27,  p.  238. 
Burguillos,  or  Lop«  de  Vega,  makes  an  odd  metaphor  from 
such  an  illustration  : 
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Es  Verba  de  Dios  diamante 
En  el  anillo  de  cobrc 
De  nuestro  circulo  pobre. 


Before  Oie  tent  Uiey  spread  the  skin.  —  3-2,  p.  239. 
With  the  Arabs  either  a  round  skin  ia  laid  on  the  ground 
for  a  small  company,  or  large,  coarse  woollen  cloths  for  a  great 
number,  spread  all  over  the  room,  and  about  ton  dishes  re- 
pealed six  or  seven  limes  over,  laid  round  at  a  great  feast,  and 
wiiole  sheep  and  lambs  boiled  and  roasted  in  the  middle. 
VVlien  one  company  has  done,  another  sits  round,  ev<'n  to  the 
meanest,  till  all  is  consumed.  And  an  Arab  Prince  will  often 
tline  in  the  street  before  his  door,  and  call  to  all  that  pass, 
even  beggars,  in  the  usual  expression,  Bisunillahy  that  is,  in 
the  name  of  God  ;  who  come  and  sit  down,  and  when  they 
have  done,  give  their  HatndelUlah,  tliat  is,  God  he  praised  ; 
for  the  Arabs,  who  are  great  levellers,  put  every  body  on  a 
footing  with  them,  and  it  is  by  such  generosity  and  hospitality 
that  they  maintain  their  interest.  —  Pococke. 


With  no  false  colors,  &lc.  —  33,  p.  239. 

'Tis  the  custom  of  Persia  to  begin  their  feasts  with  fruits 
and  preserves.  We  spent  two  hours  in  eating  only  those  and 
Irinkiiig  beer,  hydromel,  and  aquavitie.  Then  was  brought 
dp  the  meat  in  great  silver  dishes  j  they  were  full  of  rice  of 
divers  colors,  and  upon  that,  several  sorts  of  meat,  boiled  and 
roasted,  as  beef,  mutton,  tame  fowl,  wild  ducks,  fish,  and 
other  things,  all  very  well  ordered,  and  very  delicate. 

The  Persians  use  no  knives  at  table,  but  the  cooks  send  up 
ihe  meat  ready  cut  up  into  little  bits,  so  that  it  was  no  trouble 
to  us  to  accustom  ourselves  to  their  manner  of  eating.  Rice 
serves  them  instead  of  bread.  They  take  a  mouthful  of  it, 
with  the  two  fore-fingers  and  the  thumb,  and  so  put  it  into 
their  mouths.  Every  table  had  a  carver,  whom  they  call 
Sutfret-7.i,  who  takes  the  meat  brought  up  in  the  great  dishes, 
to  put  it  into  lesser  ones,  which  he  fills  with  three  or  four 
/orts  of  meat,  so  as  that  every  dish  may  serve  two,  or  at  most 
three  persons.  There  was  but  little  drunk  till  towards  tlie 
end  of  the  repast,  and  then  the  cups  went  about  roundly,  and 
the  dinner  was  concluded  with  a  vessel  of  porcelane,  full  of  a 
hot,  blackish  kind  of  drink,  which  they  call  Kahawa,  (Coffee.) 
—  Ambassador's  Traveh. 

They  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the  Ambassador's  room  a  fine 
silk  cloth,  on  which  there  were  set  one  and  thirty  dishea  of 
silver,  filled  with  several  sorts  of  conserves,  dry  and  liquid, 
and  raw  fruits,  as  Melons,  Citrons,  Uuinces,  Pears,  and  some 
others  not  known  in  Europe.  Some  time  after,  that  cloth 
was  taken  away,  that  another  might  be  laid  in  the  room  of  it, 
and  upon  this  was  set  rice  of  all  sorts  of  colors,  and  all  sorts 
of  meat,  boiled  and  roasted,  in  above  fifty  dishes  of  the  same 
metal.  —  Ambassador's  Travels, 

There  is  not  any  thing  more  ordinary  in  Persia  than  rice 
soaked  in  water ;  they  call  it  Plau,  and  eat  of  it  at  all  tlieir 
meals,  and  serve  it  up  in  all  their  dishes.  They  sometimes 
put  thereto  a  little  of  the  juice  of  pomegranates,  or  cherries 
and  saffron,  insomuch  that  commonly  you  have  rice  of  several 
colors  in  the  sajiie  dish. —  Ambassador's  Travels. 


And  toitax-  drank  of  the  cooling  draught.  — 34,  p.  239. 

The  Tamarmd  is  equally  useful  and  agreeable  ;  it  has  a 
•pulp  of  a  vinous  taste,  of  which  a  wholesome,  refreshing  liquor 
i§  prepared ;  its  shade  shelters  houses  from  the  torrid  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  its  fine  figure  greatly  adorns  the  scenery  of  the 
country.  —  JVtebuhr. 

He  had  pierced  the  Melon's  pulp.  —  35,  p.  239. 

'Of  pumpkins  and  melons,  several  sorts  grow  naturally  in  the 
-woods,  and  serve  for  feeding  camels.  But  the  proper  melons 
are  planted  in  the  fields,  where  a  great  variety  of  Ihem  is  to 
bfi  found,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  the  Arabians  of  all 
ranks  use  them,  for  some  part  of  the  year,  as  their  principal 
article  of  food.  They  afford  a  very  agreeable  liquor.  When 
its  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  a  hole  is  pierced  into  the  pulp ;  this 


hole  is  then  stopped  with  wax,  and  the  melon  left  upon  the 
stalk.  Within  a  few  days  the  pulp  is,  in  consequence  of  thii 
process,  converted  into  a  delicious  liquor.  —  J^icUuhr. 


And  listened,  with  fall  hands.  —36,  p.  239. 
L'aspect  imprevu  de  tant  de  Castillans, 
D'etonnement,  d'effroi,  peint  ses  regards  brillans ; 
Ses  mains  da  choix  des  fruits  eefortnant  une  etude, 
Demeurent  un  moment  dans  It  m^tne  attitude. 

Madame  Boccage.     La  Columbiade 


It  is  the  hour  of  prayer.  —  39,  p.  239. 

The  Arabians  divide  their  day  into  twenty-four  hours,  and 
reckon  them  from  one  setting  sun  to  another.  As  very  few 
among  them  know  what  a  watch  ia,  and  as  they  conce:  ve  but 
imperfectly  the  duration  of  an  hour,  they  usually  deterni'ne 
time  almost  as  when  we  Ray,  it  happened  about  noon,  about 
evening,  &c.  The  moment  when  the  sun  disappears  is  called 
Maggrib  ;  about  two  hours  afterwards  they  call  it  El  ascha ; 
two  hours  later,  El  Jildrfa  ;  midnight,  JVus  el  lejl ;  the  dawn 
of  morning.  El  fedsjer ;  sunrise,  Es  subkk.  They  eat  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  tliat  meal  is  called  El  ghadda  ;  noon, 
Edduhhr;  three  hours  after  noon,  El  asr.  Of  all  tht-se  di- 
visions of  time,  only  noon  and  midnight  arc  well  ascertained ; 
they  both  fall  upon  the  twelfth  hour.  The  others  are  earlier 
or  later  as  the  days  are  short  or  long.  The  five  hours  ap- 
pointed for  prayer  are  Jlaggrib,  J^us  el  lejl,  Elfedsjer,  Duhhr, 
and  El  asr.  — JSTiebuhr,  Desc.  de  I' Arable. 

The  Turks  say,  in  allusion  to  their  canonical  hours,  that 
prayer  is  a  tree  which  produces  five  sorts  of  fruit,  two  of  which 
the  sun  sees,  and  three  of  which  he  never  sees. —  Pictro 
della  Valle. 

After  the  law  they  puiifUd  themselves.  —  39,  p.  240. 
The  use  of  the  bath  was  forbidden  the  Moriscoes  in  Spain, 
as  being  an  anti- Christian  custom  I  I  recollect  no  superstition 
but  the  Romish  in  which  nastiness  is  accounted  a  virtue  ;  "  as 
if,"  says  Jortin,  '*  piety  and  filth  were  synonymous,  and  re- 
ligion, like  the  itch,  could  be  caught  by  wearing  foul  clothes." 


Felt  not  the  Simoom  pass.  —  40,  p.  240. 

The  effects  of  the  Simoom  are  instant  suffocation  to  ever> 
living  creature  that  happens  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  its 
activity,  and  immediate  putrefaction  of  the  carcasses  of  the 
dead.  The  Arabians  discern  its  approach  by  an  unusual 
redness  in  the  air,  and  they  say  that  they  feel  a  smell  of 
sulphur  as  it  passes.  The  only  means  by  which  any  person 
can  preserve  himself  from  suffering  by  these  noxious  blasts,  is 
by  throwing  himself  down  with  his  face  upon  the  earth,  till 
this  whirlwind  of  poisonous  exhalations  has  blown  over, 
which  always  moves  at  a  certain  height  in  the  atmosphere. 
Instinct  even  teaches  the  brutes  to  incline  their  heads  to  the 
ground  on  these  occasions.  —  J^iebvhr, 

The  Arabs  of  the  desert  call  these  winds  Scmoum,  or  poison, 
and  the  Turks  Shamyela,  or  wind  of  Syria,  from  which  is 
formed  the  Samiel. 

Their  heat  is  sometimes  so  excessive,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
form  any  idea  of  its  violence  without  hnvmg  experienced  it ; 
but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven  at  the 
moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  tliesc  winds  begin 
to  blow,  the  atmosphere  assumes  an  alarming  aspect.  The 
eky,  at  other  times  so  clear  in  this  climate,  becomes  dark  and 
heavy  ;  the  sun  loses  his  splendor,  and  appears  of  a  violet 
color.  The  air  is  not  cloudy,  but  gray  and  thick,  and  is  in 
fact  filled  with  an  extremely  subtile  dust,  which  penetrates 
every  where.  This  wind,  always  light  and  rapid,  is  not  at 
first  remarkably  hot,  but  it  increases  in  heat  in  proportion  as 
it  continues.  All  animated  bodies  soon  discover  it,  by  the 
change  it  produces  in  them.  The  lungs,  which  a  too  rarefied 
air  no  longer  expands,  are  contracted,  and  become  painful. 
Respiration  is  short  and  ditficult,  the  skin  parched  and  dry, 
and  the  body  consumed  by  an  internal  heat.  In  vam  is 
recourse  had  to  large  draughts  of  water ;  nothing  can  restore 
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perspiration.  In  vain  is  coolness  sought  for ;  all  bodies  in 
which  it  is  usual  to  find  it,  deceive  the  hand  that  touches 
them.  Marble,  iron,  water,  notwithstanding  the  sun  no 
longer  appears,  are  hot.  The  streets  are  deserted,  and  the 
dead  silence  of  night  reigns  every  where.  The  inhabitants 
of  houses  and  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and 
those  of  the  desert  in  their  tents,  or  in  pits  they  dig  in  the 
earth,  where  they  wait  the  termination  of  this  destructive 
heat.  It  usually  lasts  three  days  ;  but  if  it  exceeds  that  time, 
it  becomes  insupportable.  Woe  to  th^  traveller  whom  this 
wind  surprises  remote  from  shelter!  he  must  suffer  all  its 
dreadful  consequences,  which  sometimes  are  mortal.  The 
danger  is  most  imminent  when  it  blows  in  squalls,  for  then 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind  increases  the  heat  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  cause  sudden  death.  This  death  is  a  real  suffocation  j 
the  lungs,  being  empty,  are  convulsed,  the  circulation  dis- 
ordered, and  the  whole  mass  of  blood  driven  by  the  heart 
towards  the  head  and  breast ;  whence  that  hemorrhage  at  the 
nose  and  mouth  which  happens  after  death.  This  wind  is 
especially  fatal  to  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  those  in 
whom  fatigue  has  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and  the 
vessels.  The  corpse  remains  a  longtime  warm,  swells,  turns 
blue,  and  is  easily  separated  ;  all  which  are  signs  of  that  putrid 
fermentation  which  takes  place  in  animal  bodies  when  the 
humors  become  stagnant.  These  accidents  are  to  he  avoided 
by  stopping  the  nose  and  mouth  with  handkerchiefs;  an 
etlrcacious  method  likewise  is  that  practised  by  the  camels, 
who  bury  their  noses  in  the  sand,  and  keep  them  there  till 
the  squall  is  over. 

Another  quality  of  this  wind  is  its  extreme  aridity;  which 
is  such,  that  water  sprinkled  on  the  floor  evaporates  in  a  few 
minutes.  By  this  extreme  dryness,  it  withers  and  strips  all 
the  plants  ;  and  by  exhaling  too  suddenly  the  emanations  from 
animal  bodies,  crisps  the  skin,  closes  the  pores,  and  causes  that 
feverish  heat  which  is  the  invariable  effect  of  suppressed 
perspiration.  —  Votney. 


THE  THIRD   BOOK. 


Time  will  produce  events  of  which  thou  canst  have  no 
idea ;  and  he  to  whom  thou  gavest  no  commission,  will  bring 
thee  unexpected  news. 

MoAiXAKAT.     Poem  of  Tarafa. 


THALABA. 

Oneiza,  look  !  the  dead  man  has  a  ring,  — 
Should  it  be  buried  with  him ' 

ONEIZA 

O  yes — yes! 
A  wicked  man!  whate'er  is  his  must  needs 
Be  wicked  too ' 


But  see,  —  the  sparkling  stone  ' 
How  it  hath  caught  the  glory  of  the  Sun, 
And  shoots  it  back  again  in  lines  of  light ! 

ONEIZA. 

Why  do  you  take  it  from  him,  Thalaba?  — 
And  look  at  it  so  close .'  —  it  may  have  charms 
To  blind,  or  poison ;  —  throw  it  in  the  grav^  ! 
I  would  not  touch  it ! 

THALABA. 

And  around  its  rim 
Strange  letters  — 


ONEIZA. 

Bury  it  —  oh !  bury  it ! 

THALABA. 

It  is  not  written  as  the  Koran  is : 

Some  other  tongue  perchance ;  —  tlie  accursed 

man 

Said  he  had  been  a  traveller. 

MOATH,     {ayming  from  the  tent.) 
Thalaba, 
What  hast  thou  there .' 

THALABA. 

A  ring  the  dead  man  wore ; 
Perhaps,  my  father,  you  can  read  its  meaning. 


No,  Boy ;  —  the  letters  are  not  such  as  ours. 
Heap  the  sand  over  it !  a  wicked  man 
Wears  nothing  holy 

THALABA. 

Nay  !  not  bury  it  I 
It  may  be  that  some  traveller,  who  shall  enter 

Our  tent,  may  read  it ;  or  if  we  approach 
Cities  where  strangers  dwell  and  learned  men, 
They  may  interpret 

MOATH. 

It  were  better  hid 

Under  the  desert  sands.     This  wretched  man, 

Whom  God  hath  smitten  in  the  very  purpose 

And  impulse  of  his  unpermitted  crime, 

Belike  was  some  magician,  and  these  lines 

Are  of  the  language  that  tlie  Demons  use. 

ONEIZA. 

Bury  it !  bury  it,  dear  Thalaba  ' 


Such  cursed  men  there  are  upon  the  earth, 

In  league  and  treaty  with  the  Evil  powers, 

The  covenanted  enemies  of  God 

And  of  all  good  ;  dear  purchase  have  they  made 

Of  rule  and  riches,  and  their  life-long  sway, 

Masters,  yet  slaves  of  Hell.     Beneath  the  roots 

Of  Ocean,  the  Domdaniel  caverns  lie. 

Their  impious  meeting ;  there  they  learn  the  words 

Unutterable  by  man  who  holds  his  hope 

Of  heaven ;  there  brood  the  pestilence,  and  let 

The  earthquake  loose. 

THALABA. 

And  he  who  would  have  kill'd  me 
Was  one  of  these  ' 

MOATH. 

I  know  not; — but  it  may  be 

That  on  the  Table  of  Destiny,  thy  name 

Is  written  their  Destroyer,  and  for  this 

Thy  life  by  yonder  miserable  man 

So  sought;  so  saved  by  interfering  Heaven. 
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THALABA. 

His  ring  has  some  strange  power  tlieu  .' 

MOATH. 

Every  gem, 

So  sages  say,  halii  virtue  ;  but  the  science, 

Of  difficult  attainment ;  some  grow  pale. 

Conscious  of  poison,  or  with  sudden  change 

Of  darkness,  warn  the  wearer  ;  some  preserve 

From  spells,  or  blunt  tlie  hostile  weapon's  edge  j 

Some  open  rocks  and  mountains,  and  lay  bare 

Their  buried  treasures  :  others  make  the  sight 

Strong  to  perceive  the  presence  of  those  Beings 

Through  whose  pure  essence,  as  through  empty  air, 

The  unaided  eye  would  pass; 

And  in  yon  stone  I  deem 

Some  such  mysterious  quality  resides. 

THALABA. 

My  father,  I  will  wear  it 

MOATH. 

Thalaba  ' 

THALABA. 

In  God's  name,  and  the  Prophets !  be  its  power 
Good,  let  it  serve  the  righteous  ;  if  for  evil, 
God,  and  my  trust  in  Him,  shall  hallow  it. 


So  Thalaba  drew  on 

The  written  ring  of  gold. 

Then  in  the  hollow  grave 

They  laid  Abdaldar's  corpse, 

And  levell'd  over  him  tlie  desert  dust. 


The  Sun  arose,  ascending  from  beneath 

The  horizon's  circling  line. 

As  Thalaba  to  his  ablutions  went, 

Lo  !  the  grave  open,  and  the  corpse  e.xposed  ! 

It  was  not  that  the  winds  of  night 
Had  swept  away  the  sands  which  cover'd  it; 

For  heavy  with  the  undried  dew 

The  desert  dust  lay  dark  and  close  around ; 

And  the  niglit  air  had  been  so  calm  and  still, 

It  had  not  from  the  grove 

Shaken  a  ripe  date  down. 

4. 

Amazed  to  hear  the  tale. 

Forth  from  the  tent  came  Moath  and  his  child. 

Awhile  he  stood  contemplating  the  corpse 

Silent  and  tiiougiitfuUy ; 

Then  turning,  spake  to  Thalaba,  and  said, 

"  I  have  heard  that  there  are  places  by  the  abode 

Of  holy  men,  so  holily  possess'd. 

That  should  a  corpse  be  laid  irreverently 

Within  their  precincts,  the  insulted  ground. 

Impatient  of  pollution,  heaves  and  shakes 

The  abomination  out. 

Have  then  in  elder  times  the  happy  feet 

Of  Patriarch,  or  of  Prophet  bless'd  the  place. 


Ishmael,  or  Houd,  or  Saleah,or,  than  all, 

Mahommed,  holier  name  ?     Or  is  the  man 

So  foul  with  magic  and  all  blasphemy. 

That  Earth,  like  Heaven,  rejects  him  ?     It  is  best 

Forsake  the  station.     Let  us  strike  our  tent. 

The  place  is  tainted  —  and  behold 

The  Vulture  hovers  yonder,  and  his  scream 

Chides  us  that  still  we  scare  him  from  the  prey. 

So  let  the  accursed  one, 

Torn  by  that  beak  obscene, 

Find  fitting  sepulchre." 


Then  from  the  pollution  of  death 

With  water  they  made  themselves  pure  ; 

And  Thalaba  drew  up 

The  fastening  of  the  cords ; 

And  Moath  furl'd  the  tent; 

And  irom  the  grove  of  palms  Oneiza  led 

The  Camels,  ready  to  receive  their  load. 

6. 

The  dews  had  ceased  to  steam 

Toward  the  climbing  sun. 

When  from  the  Isle  of  Palms  they  went  their  way, 

And  when  the   Sun  had  reach'd  his  southern 

height. 

As  back  they  turn'd  their  eyes, 

The  distant  Palms  arose 

Like  to  the  top-sails  of  some  fleet  far-off 

Distinctly  seen,  where  else 

The  Ocean  bounds  had  blended  with  the  sky  ! 

And  when  the  eve  came  on, 

The  sight  returning  reach'd  the  grove  no  more. 

They  planted  the  pole  of  their  tent. 

And  they  laid  them  down  to  repose. 


At  midnight  Thalaba  started  up. 
For  he  felt  that  the  ring  on  his  finger  was  move- 
He  call'd  on  Allah  aloud. 
And  he  call'd  on  tlie  Prophet's  name. 

Moath  arose  in  alarm  ; 

"  What  ails  thee,  Thalaba  .■"'  he  cried  ; 

"  Is  the  robber  of  night  at  hand  .'  " 

"  Dost  thou  not  see,"  the  youth  cxclaim'd, 

"  A  Spirit  in  the  tent  ?  " 

Moath  look'd  round  and  said, 

"  The  moon-beam  shines  in  the  tent ; 

I  see  thee  stand  in  the  light, 

And  thy  shadow  is  black  on  the  ground." 


Thalaba  answer'd  not. 
"  Spirit!  "  he  cried,  "  what  brings  thee  here 
In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  speak  . 
In  the  name  of  Allah,  obey  ' 

9 

He  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  in  the  ten' 

"  Dost  thou  not  hear .' "  quoth  Thalaba ; 

The  listening  man  replied, 

"  I  hear  the  wind,  that  flaps 

The  curtain  of  the  tent.'' 
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10. 

"  The  Ring  !  tlie  Ring !  "  the  youth  exclaim'd. 

"  For  that  the  Spirit  of  Evil  comes  ; 

By  tliat  1  see,  by  tliat  1  hear. 

In  the  name  of  God,  I  ask  thee, 

Wlio  was  he  that  slew  my  Father?  " 

DEMON. 

Master  of  the  powerful  Ring! 
Okba,  the  dread  Magician,  did  the  deed. 

THALABA. 

Where  does  the  Murderer  dwell .' 

DEMON. 

In  the  Donidaniel  caverns, 
Under  the  Roots  of  the  Ocean. 

THALABA. 

Why  were  my  Father  and  my  Brethren  slain  ? 

DEMON. 

We  knew  from  the  race  of  Hodeirah 
The  destined  Destroyer  would  come. 

THALABA. 

Bring  me  my  Father's  sword  ' 

DEMON. 

A  Fire  surrounds  the  fatal  sword  , 
No  Spirit  or  Magician's  hand 
Can  pierce  that  fated  Flame. 

THALABA. 

Bring  me  his  bow  and  his  arrows ! 

11. 

Distinctly  Moath  heard  the  youth,  and  She 

Who,  through  the  Veil  of  Separation,  watcli'd 

The  while  in  listening  terror,  and  suspense 

All  too  intent  for  prayer. 

They  heard  tlie  voice  of  Thalaba ; 

But  when  the  Spirit  spake,  the  motionless  air 

Felt  not  the  subtile  sounds. 

Too  fine  for  mortal  sense. 

12. 

On  a  sudden  the  rattle  of  arrows  was  heard, 

And  a  quiver  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  youth, 

And  in  his  hand  they  saw  Hodeirah's  bow. 

He  eyed  the  bow,  he  twang'd  the  string. 

And  his  heart  bounded  to  the  joyous  tone. 

Anon  he  raised  his  voice  and  cried, 

•'  Go  thy  way,  and  never  more, 

Evil  Spirit,  haunt  our  tent! 

By  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 

By  Mahommed's  holier  might. 

By  the  holiest  name  of  God, 

Thee,  and  all  the  Powers  of  Hell, 

1  adjure  and  I  command 

Never  more  to  trouble  us ! '' 

13. 
Nor  ever  from  that  hour 


Did  rebel  Spirit  on  the  tent  intrude ; 
Such  virtue  had  the  Spell. 

14. 

Thus  peacefully  the  vernal  years 

Of  Thalaba  past  on. 

Till  now,  without  an  ctlbrt,  he  could  bend 

Hodeira'i's  stubborn  bow. 

Black  were  his  eyes,  and  bright ; 

The  sunny  hue  of  health 

Glow'd  on  his  tawny  cheek ; 

His  lip  was  darken'd  by  maturing  life; 

Strong  were  his  shapely  limbs,  his  stature  tall ; 

Peerless  among  Arabian  youths  was  he. 

15. 

Compassion  for  the  cliild 

Had  first  old  Moath's  kindly  heart  possess'd. 

An  orphan,  wailing  in  the  wilderness; 

But  when  he  heard  his  tale,  his  wondrous  tale, 

Told  by  the  Boy,  with  sucli  eye-speaking  truth, 

Now  with  sudden  bursts  of  anger, 

Now  in  tlie  agony  of  tears. 

And  now  with  flashes  of  prophetic  joy, 

What  had  been  pity  became  reverence  then. 

And,  like  a  sacred  trust  from  Heaven, 

The  Old  Man  cherish'd  him. 

Now,  with  a  father's  love, 

Child  of  his  choice,  he  loved  the  Boy, 

And,  like  a  father,  to  the  Boy  was  dear. 

Oneiza  call'd  him  brother ;   and  the  youth 

More  fondly  than  a  brother  loved  the  maid , 

The  loveliest  of  Arabian  maidens  she. 

How  happily  the  ygars 

Of  Thalaba  went"  by' 

16. 

It  was  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  Heaven, 

That  in  a  lonely  tent  had  cast 

The  lot  of  Thalaba ; 

There  might  his  soul  develop  best 

Its  strengthening  energies  -, 

There  might  he  from  the  world 

Keep  his  heart  pure  and  uncontaminate, 

Till  at  the  written  hour  he  should  be  found 

Fit  servant  of  the  Lord,  without  a  spot. 

17. 

Years  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled 

In  that  beloved  solitude  ! 

Is  the  morn  fair,  and  doth  the  freshening  breeze 

Flow  with  cool  current  o'er  his  cheek .' 

Lo  !  unde/neath  the  broad-leaved  sycamore 

With  lids  half-closed  he  lies. 

Dreaming  of  days  to  come. 

His  dog  beside  him,  in  mute  blandishment. 

Now  licks  his  listless  hand. 

Now  lifts  an  anxious  and  expectant  eye, 

Courting  the  wonted  caress. 

18. 

Or  comes  the  Father  of  the  Rains 

From  his  caves  in  the  uttermost  West.' 

Comes  he  in  darkness  and  storms ' 
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When  the  blast  is  loud  ; 

22. 

When  the  waters  fill 

'Tis  the  cool  evening  hour : 

The  traveller's  tread  in  the  sands ; 

The  Tamarind  from  the  dew 

When  the  pouring  shower 

Sheathes  its  young  fruit,  yet  green. 

Streams  adowri  the  roof; 

Before  their  tent  the  mat  is  spread ; 

When  the  door-curtain  hangs  in  heavier  folds : 

The  Old  Man's  solemn  voice 

When  the  out-strain'd  tent  flags  loosely  : 

Intones  the  holy  Book. 

Within  there  is  the  embers'  cheerful  glow, 

What  if  beneath  no  lamp-illumined  dome 

The  sound  of  the  familiar  voice, 

Its  marble  walls  bedeck'd  with  flourish'd  truth, 

The  song  tliat  lightens  toil, — 

Azure  and  gold  adornment.'     Sinks  the  word 

Domestic  Peace  and  Comfort  are  within. 

With  deeper  influence  from  the  Imam's  voice, 

Under  the  common  shelter,  on  dry  sand. 

Where,  in  the  day  of  congregation,  crowds 

The  quiet  Camels  ruminate  their  food ; 

Perform  the  duty-task  .' 

The  lengthening  cord  from  Moatli  falls, 

Their  Father  is  their  Priest, 

As  patiently  the  Old  Man 

The  Stars  of  Heaven  their  point  of  prayer, 

Entwines  the  strong  palm-fibres ;  by  the  hearth 

And  the  blue  Firmament 

The  Damsel  shakes  tlie  coffee-grains, 

The  glorious  Temple,  where  they  feel 

That  with  warm  fragrance  fill  the  tent; 

The  present  Deity. 

A.nd  while,  with  dexterous  fingers,  Thalaba 

Shapes  the  green  basket,  haply  at  his  feet 

23. 

Her  favorite  kidling  gnaws  the  twig, 

Yet  through  the  purple  glow  of  eve 

Forgiven  plunderer,  for  Oneiza's  sake. 

Shines  dimly  the  white  moon. 

The  slacken'd  bow,  the  quiver,  the  long  lance, 

19. 

Rest  on  the  pillar  of  the  Tent, 

Or  when  tlie  winter  torrent  rolls 

Knitting  light  palm-leaves  for  her  brother's  brow, 

Down  the  deep-channel  "d  rain-course,  foamingly. 

The  dark-eyed  damsel  sits  ; 

Dark  witli  its  mountain  spoils. 

The  Old  Man  tranquilly 

With  bare  feet  pressing  the  wet  sand, 

Up  his  curl'd  pipe  inhales 

There  wanders  Thalaba  ; 

The  tranquillizing  herb. 

The  rushing  flow,  the  flowing  roar. 

So  listen  they  the  reed  of  Thalaba, 

Filling  liis  yielded  faculties. 

While  his  skiU'd  fingers  modulate 

A  vague,  a  dizzy,  a  tumultuous  joy 

The  low,  sweet,  soothing,  melancholy  tones. 

20. 
Or  lingers  It  a  vernal  brook 

2i. 

Or  if  he  strung  the  pearls  of  Poesy, 

Gleaming  o'er  yellow  sands ' 

Singing  with  agitated  face. 

Beneath  the  lofty  bank  reclined, 

And  eloquent  arms,  and  sobs  that  reach  the  heart, 

With  idle  eye  he  views  its  little  waves. 

A  tale  of  love  and  woe  ; 

Quietly  listening  to  the  quiet  flow  ; 

Then,  if  the  brightening  Moon  that  lit  his  face. 

While  in  the  breathings  of  the  stirring  gale, 

In  darkness  favor'd  hers. 

The  tall  canes  bend  above. 

Oh  !  even  with  such  a  look  as  fables  say 

Floating  like  streamers  on  the  wind 

The  Mother  Ostrich  fi.xes  on  her  egg, 

Their  lank,  uplitlod  leaves. 

Till  that  intense  affection 

Kindle  its  light  of  life. 

ai. 

Even  in  such  deep  and  breathless  tendemeis 

Nor  ricli,  nor  poor,  was  Moatli ;  God  hath  given 

Oneiza's  soul  is  centred  on  the  youth. 

Enough,  and  blest  liim  with  a  mind  content. 

So  motionless,  with  such  an  ardent  gaze,- 

No  hoarded  gold  disquieted  his  dreams  ; 

Save  when  from  her  full  ej'es 

But  ever  round  his  station  he  beheld 

She  wipes  away  the  swelling  tears 

Camels  that  knew  his  voice, 

That  dim  his  image  there. 

And  home-birds,  grouping  at  Oneiza's  call. 

And  goats  that,  morn  and  eve. 

25. 

Came  with  full  udders  to  the  Damsel's  hand. 

She  call'd  him  Brother;  was  it  sister-Iovc 

Dear  child!  the  tent  beneath  whose  shade  tliey  dwelt. 

For  which  the  silver  rings 

It  was  her  work ;  and  slie  had  twined 

Round  her  smooth  ankles  and  her  tawny  anus 

His  girdle's  many  hues ; 

Shone  daily  brighten'd  .'  for  a  brother's  eye 

And  he  had  seen  his  robe 

Were  her  long  fingers  tinged. 

Grow  in  Oneiza's  loom. 

As  when  she  trimm'd  the  lamp. 

How  often,  with  a  memory-mingled  joy 

And  through  the  veins  and  delicate  skin 

Which  made  her  Mother  live  before  his  sight. 

The  light  shone  rosy  .'  that  the  darken'd  lids 

He  watch'd  her  nimble  fingers  thread  the  woof! 

Gave  yet  a  softer  lustre  to  her  eye  ' 

Or  at  the  hand-mill,  when  she  knelt  and  toil'd. 

That  with  such  pride  she  trick'd 

Toss'd  the  thin  cake  on  spreading  palm. 

Her  glossy  tresses,  and  on  holyday 

Or  fi.\'d  it  on  the  glowing  oven's  side, 

Wreathed  the  red  flower-crown  round 

With  bare,  wet  arm,  and  safe  dexterity. 

Their  waves  of  glossy  jet: 

imujLfcmfi.. 
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How  happily  the  days 

See  !  where  they  soar  above  the  imbodied  host, 

OfThalaba  wentby! 

Pursue  tlieir  way,  and  hang  upon  the  rear, 

Vears  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled ! 

And  thin  the  spreading  flanks. 

Rejoicing  o'er  their  banquet !  Deemest  thou 

26. 

The  scent  of  water  on  some  Syrian  mosque 

Yet  was  the  heart  of  Thalaba 

Placed  with  priest-mummery,  and  fantastic  rites 

Impatient  of  repose  ; 

Which  fool  the  multitude,  hath  led  them  here 

Restless  he  ponder  d  still 

From  far  Kliorassan  .''     Allah,  who  appoints 

The  task  for  him  decreed, 

Yon  swarms  to  be  a  punishment  of  man. 

Tlie  mighty  and  mysterious  work  announced. 

These  also  hath  he  doom'd  to  meet  their  way  , 

Day  by  day,  with  youthful  ardor. 

Both  passive  instruments 

He  the  call  of  Heaven  awaits ; 

Of  his  all-acting  will. 

And  oft  in  visions,  o'er  the  murderer's  head, 

Sole  mover  He,  and  only  spring  of  all. 

He  lifts  the  avenging  arm ; 

And  oft,  in  dreams,  he  sees 

32. 

The  Sword  that  is  circled  with  fire. 

While  thus  he  spake,  Oneiza's  eye  looks  up 

Where  one  toward  her  flew. 

27. 

Satiate  —  for  so  it  seem'd  —  with  sport  and  food. 

One  morn,  as  was  their  wont,  in  sportive  mood. 

The  Bird  flew  over  lier. 

The  youth  and  damsel  bent  Hodeirah's  bow ; 

And  as  he  past  above. 

For  with  no  feeble  hand,  nor  erring  aim. 

From  his  relaxing  grasp  a  Locust  fell ;  — 

Oneiza  could  let  loose  the  obedient  shaft. 

It  fell  upon  the  Maiden's  robe. 

With  head  back-bending,  Thalaba 

And  feebly  there  it  stood,  recovering  slow. 

Shot  up  the  aimless  arrow  high  in  air. 

Whose  line  in  vain  the  aching  sight  pursued. 

33. 

Lost  in  the  depth  of  Heaven. 

The  admiring  girl  survey 'd 

*'  When  will  tlie  liour  arrive,"  exclaim'd  the  youth. 

His  outspread  sails  of  green  ; 

"That  I  shall  aim  these  fated  shafts 

His  gauzy  underwings. 

To  vengeance  long  delay'd  .' 

One  closely  to  the  grass-green  body  furl  d. 

Have  I  not  strength,  my  father,  for  the  deed  ^ 

One  ruffled  in  the  fall,  and  half  unclosed 

Or  can  the  will  of  Providence 

She  view'd  his  jet-orb'd  eyes. 

Be  mutable  like  man  .= 

His  glossy  gorget  bright, 

Shall  I  never  be  call'd  to  the  task.'  " 

Green-glittering  in  the  sun  , 

His  plumy,  pliant  horns, 

28. 

That,  nearer  as  she  gazed, 

**  ln*patient  boy  !  "  quoth  Moath,  with  a  smile  ; 

Bent  tremblingly  before  her  breath. 

"  Impatient  Thalaba  !  "  Oneiza  cried. 

Slie  niark'd  his  yellow-circled  front 

.^nd  she  too  smiled  ;  but  in  her  smile 

With  lines  mysterious  vein'd ; 

A  mild,  reproachful  melanclioly  mi.x'd. 

And,  "  Know'st  thou  what  is  here  inscribed. 

My  father  ?  "  said  the  Maid. 

29. 

"  Look,  Thalaba !  perchance  these  lines 

Then  Moath  pointed  where  a  cloud 

Are  in  the  letters  of  the  Ring, 

Of  locusts,  from  the  desolated  fields 

Nature's  own  language  written  here." 

Of  Syria,  wing'd  their  way. 

'■  Lo  !  how  created  things 

34. 

Obey  the  written  doom  1  " 

The  youth  bent  down,  and  suddenly 

He  started,  and  his  heart 

30. 

Sprung,  and  his  cheek  grew  red. 

Onward  they  came,  a  dark,  continuous  cloud 

For  these  mysterious  lines  were  legible  ;  — 

Of  congregated  myriads  numberless, 

When  the  sl-n  sii.ill  be  darkened  at  nojs, 

The  rushing  of  whose  wings  was  as  the  sound 

So.f  of  Hodeirah,  depart. 

Of  some  broad  river,  headlong  in  its  course. 

And  Moath  look'd,  and  read  the  lines  aloud  ; 

Plunged  from  a  mountain  summit ;  or  tlie  roar 

The  Locust  shook  his  wings  and  fled, 

Of  a  wild  ocean  in  the  autumnal  storm. 

And  they  were  silent  all. 

Shattering  its  billows  on  a  shore  of  rocks. 

Onward  they  came  ;   the  winds  impell'd  them  on ; 

35. 

Their  work  was  done,  their  path  of  ruin  past. 

Who  then  rejoiced  but  Thalaba.' 

Tlieir  graves  were  ready  in  the  wilderness. 

Who  then  was  troubled  but  tile  Arabian  Maid  - 

And  Moath,  sad  of  heart. 

31. 

Though  with  a  grief  suppress'd,  beheld  thf  youth 

"  Behold  the  mighty  army  !  "  Moath  cried  ; 

Sharpen  his  arrows  now. 

"  Blindly  they  move,  impell'd 

And  now  new-plume  their  shafts, 

By  the  blind  Element. 

Now,  to  beguile  impatient  hope, 

And  yonder  birds,  our  welcome  visitants. 

Feel  every  sharpen'd  point. 
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3G. 

"  Why  is  that  anxious  look,"  Oneiza  aslt'd, 

"  Still  upward  cast  at  noon  ? 

Is  Thalaba  aweary  of  our  tent? " 

"I  would  be  gone,"  the  youth  replied, 

"  That  I  might  do  my  task. 

And  full  of  glory  to  the  tent  return, 

Whence  I  should  part  no  more." 

37. 

But  on  the  noontide  sun, 

As  anxious  and  as  oft,  Oneiza's  eye 

Was  upward  glanced  in  fear. 

And  now,  as  Thalaba  replied,  her  cheek 

Lost  its  fresh  and  lively  hue  ; 

For  in  the  Sun's  bright  edge 

She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  a  little  speck. 

The  sage  Astronomer, 

Who,  with  the  love  of  science  full. 

Trembled  that  day  at  every  passing  cloud,  — 

He  had  not  seen  it,  'twas  a  speck  so  small 

38. 

Alas !  Oneiza  sees  the  spot  increase  ! 

And  lo  !  the  ready  youth 

Over  his  shoulder  the  full  quiver  slings, 

And  grasps  the  slacken'd  bow. 

It  spreads,  and  spreads,  and  now 

Hath  shadow'd  half  the  sun. 

Whose  crescent-pointed  horns 

Now  momently  decrease. 

39. 

The  day  grows  dark ;  the  birds  retire  to  rest ; 

Forth  from  her  shadowy  haunt 

Flies  the  large-headed  screamer  of  the  night. 

Far  off  the  affrighted  African, 

Deeming  his  God  deceased, 

Falls  on  his  knees  in  prayer, 

And  trembles  as  he  sees 

The  fierce  hyena's  eyes 

Glare  in  the  darkness  of  that  dreadful  noon. 

40. 

Then  Thalaba  exclaim'd,  "  Farewell, 

My  father!  my  Oneiza!  "  the  Old  Man 

Felt  his  throat  swell  with  grief. 

"  Where  wilt  thou  go,  my  child  r  "  he  cried  ; 

"  Wilt  thou  not  wait  a  sign 

To  point  thy  destined  way.' " 

'  God  will  conduct  me  !  "  said  the  faitliful  youth. 

He  said,  and  from  the  tent. 

In  the  depth  of  the  darkness  departed. 

Tliey  heard  his  parting  steps. 
The  quiver  rattling  as  he  pass'd  away. 


1  JllectDrm  is  a  stone  of  a  crystalline  color,  a  little  darkish, 
somewhat  resembling  liinpiil  water  j  and  sometimes  it  has 
veins  of  the  color  of  flesh.  Some  call  it  Oalluiaceus,  from 
the  place  of  its  generation,  the  intestines  of  capons,  which 
were  castrated  at  three  years  old,  and  had  lived  seven  ;  before 
which  time  the  stone  ought  not  to  be  taken  out,  for  the  older 
it  is,  so  much  the  better.  When  the  stone  is  become  perfect 
in  the  capon,  he  don't  drink.  However,  it  is  never  found 
bigger  than  a  large  bean.  Tlie  virtue  of  this  stone  is,  to 
render  liim  who  carries  it  invisible.  Being  held  in  the  mouth, 
it  allays  thirst,  and  therefore  is  proper  for  wrestlers  ;  makes  a 
woman  agreeable  to  her  husband  ;  bestows  honors,  and  pre- 
serves those  already  acquired  ;  it  frees  such  as  are  bewitched  ; 
it  re^iders  a  man  eloquent,  constant,  agreeabtt,  and  amiable  ; 
it  helps  to  regain  a  lost  kingdom,  and  acquire  a  foreign  one. 

Borai,  J^usa,  Crapondtniis^  are  names  of  the  same  stone, 
which  is  extracted  from  a  load.  Thereare  two  species  ;  that 
which  is  the  best  is  rarely  found  ;  the  other  is  black  or  dun 
with  a  cerulean  glow,  having  in  the  middle  the  similitude  of 
an  eye,  and  must  be  taken  out  while  the  dead  toad  is  yet 
panting  ;  and  these  are  better  than  those  which  are  extracted 
from  it  after  a  long  continuance  in  the  ground.  They  have  a 
wonderful  efticacy  in  poisons.  For  whoever  has  taken  poison, 
let  him  swallow  this  ;  which  being  down,  it  rolls  about  the 
bowels,  and  drives  out  every  poisonous  quality  that  is  lodged 
in  the  intestines,  and  then  passes  through  the  fundament,  and 
is  preserved. 

CoruiH,  or  Corvina^  is  a  stone  of  a  reddish  color,  and  ac- 
counted arlilicial.  On  the  calends  of  April  boil  the  eggs, 
taken  out  of  a  crow's  nest,  till  they  are  hard  ;  and  being  cold, 
let  them  be  placed  in  the  nest  as  they  were  before.  When 
the  crow  knows  this,  she  flics  a  long  way  to  find  the  stone ; 
and  having  found  it,  returns  to  the  nest;  and  the  eggs  being 
touched  with  it,  they  become  fresh  and  prolific.  The  stone 
must  immediately  be  snatched  out  of  the  nest.  Its  virtue  is 
to  increase  riches,  to  bestow  honors,  and  to  foretell  many 
future  events. 

Eiiocfdw  is  a  stone  not  wholly  useless,  since  it  will  cast 
out  devils.  

CiMtsciOits  of  poison,  &c.  —  1,  p.  244. 

Giafar,  the  founder  of  the  Barmecides,  being  obliged  to  fly 
from  Persia,  his  native  country,  took  refuge  at  Damascus,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Caliph  Soliman.  When  he 
was  presented  to  that  Prince,  the  Caliph  suddenly  changed 
color,  and  commanded  him  to  retire,  suspecting  that  he  had 
poison  about  him.  Soliman  had  discovered  it  by  means  of 
ten  stones  which  he  wore  upon  his  arm.  They  were  fastened 
there  like  a  bracelet,  and  never  failed  to  strike  one  against  the 
other,  and  make  a  slight  noise  when  any  poison  was  near. 
Upon  inijuiry  it  was  found,  that  Giatar  carried  poison  in  his 
ring,  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction,  in  case  he  had  been 
taken  by  his  enemies.  —  Maritpiy. 

These  foolish  old  superstitions  have  died  away,  and  gems 
are  now  neither  pounded  as  poison,  nor  worn  as  antidotes 
But  the  old  absurdities  respecting  poisons  have  been  renewed, 
in  our  days,  by  authors  who  have  revived  the  calumnies 
alleged  against  the  Knights-Templar,  as  if  with  the  hope  of 
exciting  a  more  extensive  persecution. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  111. 

Evcrfij  l^fii  hath  virtue.  —  1,  p.  244. 

1-  rom  the  Mirror  of  Stones  I  extract  a  few  specimens  of  the 
absurd  ideas  once  prevalent  respecting  precious  stones. 

The  Amethjst  drives  away  drunkenness  ;  for,  being  l)ound  on 
the  navel,  it  restrains  the  vapor  of  the  wine,  and  so  dissolves 
the  ebriety. 


Some  btunt  the  hostile  weapon^s  edge.  —  I ,  p.  244. 
In  the  country  called  Panten,  or  Tathalamasin,  "  there  he 
canes  called  Cassan,  which  overspread  the  earth  like  grnsse, 
and  out  of  every  knot  of  them  spring  foorth  certaine  branches, 
which  are  continued  upon  the  ground  almost  for  the  space  of 
a  mile.  In  the  sayd  canes  there  are  found  certaine  stones, 
one  of  which  stones  whosoever  carryeth  about  with  him, 
cannot  be  wounded  with  any  yron ;  and  therefore  the  men  of 
that  country  for  the  most  part  carry  such  stones  with  them, 
whithersoever  they  goe.  Many  also  cause  one  of  the  armes  of 
their  children,  while  they  are  young,  to  be  launccd,  putting 
one  of  the  said  stones  into  the  wound,  healing  also,  and  closing 
up  the  said  wound  with  the  powder  of  a  certain  fish,  (the 
name  whereof  I  do  not  know,)  which  powder  doth  imme- 
diately consolidate  and  cure  the  said  wound.  And  by  the 
vertue  of  these  stones,  the  people  aforesaid  doe  for  the  most 
part  triumph  both  on  sea  and  land.  Howbeit  there  is  one 
kind  of  stralageme  which  the  enemies  of  this  nation,  knowing 
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the  vertue  of  the  sayd  stones,  doe  practise  against  them: 
namely,  they  provide  themselves  armour  of  yron  or  Steele 
against  their  nrrowes,  and  weapons  nlso  poisoned  with  the 
poyaun  of  Ireos  ;  and  they  carry  in  their  liands  wooden  stakes 
most  shurp  and  hard-pointed,  as  if  Ihey  were  yron  :  likewise 
tliey  shoot  iirrowcs  without  yron  ht'adeg,and  so  they  c»nfound 
and  slay  some  of  their  unarmed  foes,  trusting  too  securely 
unto  the  vertue  of  their  stones." —  Odm-iais  in  Hakhnjt, 

We  are  ohIigeJ  to  jewellers  for  our  best  accounts  of  the 
East.  In  Tavernier  there  is  a  passage  curiously  characteristic 
of  his  professiiin.  A  European  at  Delhi  complained  to  him 
that  lie  had  polished  and  set  a  large  diamond  for  Orcng-zebe, 
who  had  never  paid  him  for  his  work.  But  he  did  not  un- 
derstand his  trade,  says  Tavernier  ;  for  if  he  had  been  a  skilful 
jeweller,  he  would  have  known  how  to  take  two  or  three 
pieces  out  of  the  stone,  and  pay  himself  better  than  the  Mogul 
would  have  done. 

places  by  the  abode 

Of  holy  men  —  holily  possessed.  —  4,  p.  2-44. 

And  Elisha  died,  and  they  buried  him.  And  the  hands  of 
the  Moabites  invaded  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the  year. 

And  it  came  to  pass  as  tiiey  were  burying  a  man,  that 
behold  they  spied  a  band  of  men ;  and  they  cast  the  man  into 
the  sepulchre  of  Elisha  :  and  when  the  man  was  let  down,  and 
touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived  and  stood  up  on  his 
feet.  — 2  Kings,  xiii.  20,  21. 

"  It  happened  the  dead  corpse  of  a  man  was  cast  ashore  at 
Chatham,  and,  being  taken  up,  was  buried  decently  in  the 
church-yard.  Now  there  was  an  image  or  rood  in  the  church, 
called  our  Lady  of  Chatham.  This  Lady,  say  the  Monks, 
went  the  next  night  and  roused  up  the  clerk,  telling  him  that 
a  sinful  person  was  buried  near  Ihe  place  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped, who  offended  her  eyes  with  his  gimstly  grijuiing ; 
and  unless  he  were  removed,  to  the  great  grief  of  good  people 
she  must  remove  from  thence,  and  could  work  no  more 
miracles.  Therefore  she  desired  him  to  go  with  her  to  take 
him  up,  and  throw  him  into  the  river  again:  which  being 
done,  soon  after  the  body  floated  again,  and  was  taken  up  and 
buried  in  the  church-yard  ;  but  from  that  time  all  miracles 
ceased,  and  the  place  where  he  was  buried  did  continually 
sink  downwards.  This  tale  is  still  remembered  by  some 
aged  people,  receiving  it  by  tradition  from  the  Popish  times 
of  darkness  and  idolatry."  —  JiUmirable  CuriositieSj  Rarities, 
and  IVondcrs  in  England, 

When  Alboquerque  wintered  at  Ihe  isle  of  Camaram,  in 
the  Ri^d  sea,  a  man  at  arms,  who  died  suddenly,  was  thrown 
overboard.  In  the  night  the  watch  felt  several  shocks,  as 
though  the  sliip  were  striking  on  a  sand-bank.  They  put  out 
the  boat,  and  found  the  dead  body  clinging  to  the  keel  by  the 
rudder.  It  was  taken  up  and  buried  on  shore  ;  and  in  the 
morning,  it  was  seen  lying  on  the  grave.  Frey  Francisco 
was  then  consulted.  He  conjectured,  that  the  deceased  had 
died  under  excommunication,  and  therefore  absolved  him. 
They  interred  him  again,  and  then  he  rested  in  the  grave. — 
Joaia  de  Barros.     Dec.  2.  8.  3. 


So  foul,  ^'o'  Earth  rejects  him.  —  4,  p.  244. 

Matthew  of  Westminster  says,  the  story  of  the  Old 
Woman  of  Berkeley  will  not  appear  incredible,  if  we  read  the 
dialogue  of  St.  Gregory,  in  which  he  relates  how  the  body  of 
a  man  buried  in  the  church  was  thrown  out  by  the  Devils. 
Charles  Martel  also,  because  he  had  appropriated  great  part 
of  the  tithes  to  pay  his  soldiers,  was  most  miserably,  by  the 
wicked  Spirits,  taken  bodily  out  of  his  grave. 

The  Turks  report,  as  a  certain  truth,  that  the  corpse  uf 
Heyradin  Barbarossa  was  found,  four  or  live  times,  out  of  the 
ground,  lying  by  his  sepulchre,  after  he  had  been  there  in- 
humed :  nor  could  they  possibly  make  him  lie  quiet  in  his 
grave,  till  a  Greek  wizard  counselled  them  to  bury  a  black 
dog  together  with  the  body  ;  which  done,  he  lay  still  and 
gave  them  no  farther  trouble.  — Morgan's  History  of  .Algiers. 

In  supernatural  affairs,  seals  and  dogs  seem  to  pojiisess  a 
cedative  virtue.  When  peace  was  made,  about  the  year 
/170,  between  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  "it  was 
32 


concluded,  that  Count  Floris  should  send  unto  Count  Philip, 
a  thousand  men,  expert  in  making  of  ditches,  to  stop  the  hole 
which  had  beene  made  neerc  unto  Dam,  or  Ihrj  l?luce, 
whereby  the  countrey  was  drowned  round  about  at  cvorie 
high  sea  ;  the  which  the  Fiendngs  could  by  no  means  till  up, 
neither  with  wood,  nor  any  other  matter,  for  that  all  snnke  as 
in  a  gulfe  without  any  bottonie  ;  whereby,  in  succession  of 
time,  Bruges,  and  all  that  jurisdiction,  had  been  in  daunger  to 
have  bin  lost  by  inundation,  and  to  become  all  sea,  if  it  were 
not  speedily  repaired.  Count  Floris  having  taken  possession 
of  the  isle  (d' Walcharen,  returned  into  Holland,  from  whence 
bee  sent  the  best  workmen  he  could  find  in  all  his  countries 
into  Flanders,  to  make  dikes  and  causeies,  and  to  stop  the 
hole  ncfte  unto  this  Dam,  or  Slucc,  and  to  recover  the 
drowned  land.  Tiiese  diggers  being  come  to  thp  place,  they 
found  at  the  entrie  of  this  bottomless  hole,  a  Sea-dog,  the 
which  for  six  dayes  together,  did  nothing  but  crie  out  and 
howle  very  fearfully.  They,  not  knowing  what  it  might 
signifie,  having  consulted  of  this  accident,  they  resolved  to 
cast  this  dog  into  the  hole.  There  was  a  mad-headed  Hol- 
lander among  the  rest,  who  going  into  the  bottome  of  the 
dike,  tooke  the  dogge  by  the  taile,  and  cast  him  into  the 
middest  of  the  gulfe  ;  then  speedily  they  cast  earth  and  torfe 
into  it,  so  as  they  found  a  bottome,  and  by  little  and  little 
filled  it  up.  And  for  that  many  workmen  came  to  the  re- 
pairing of  this  dike,  who,  for  tliat  they  would  not  be  far  from 
their  worke,  coucht  in  Cabines,  which  seemed  to  he  a  prelie 
towne.  Count  Philip  gave  unto  all  these  Hollanders,  Zee- 
landers,  and  others,  that  would  inhabit  there,  as  nuich  land 
as  they  could  recover  from  Dam  to  Ardenbourg,  for  them  and 
their  successors,  forever,  with  many  other  immunities  and 
freedoms.  By  reason  whereof  many  planted  themselves 
there,  and  in  succession  of  time,  made  a  good  towne  there, 
the  wlgch  by  reason  of  this  dog,  which  they  cast  info  lIiG 
hole,  they  named  Hondlsdam,  that  is  to  say,  a  dog's  since  ; 
Dam  in  Flemish  signifying  a  since,  and  Jlondt  dog  ;  and 
therefore  at  this  day,  the  said  towne  (which  is  simply  called 
Dam)  carrieth  a  dog  in  their  arnies  and  blasoii." — QrimC' 
stone's  Historie  of  the  J^elherlands,  1608. 


The  Vulture  hovers  yonder,  &c.  —  4,  p.  244. 
The  Vulture  is  very  serviceable  in  Arabia,  clearing  the 
earth  of  all  carcasses,  which  corrupt  very  rapidly  in  hot 
countries.  He  also  destroys  the  field  mice,  which  multiply 
so  prodigiously  in  some  provinces,  that,  were  it  not  for  this 
assistance,  the  peasant  might  cease  from  the  culture  of  the 
fields  as  absolutely  vain.  Their  performance  of  tliese  im- 
portant services  induced  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  jiay  those 
birds  divine  honors,  and  even  at  present  it  is  Iielil  unlawful 
to  kill  them  in  all  the  countries  which  they  frequent.— 
JSTiebuhr. 


His  dog  beside  him,  &e.  —  17,  p.  245. 
The  Bedouins,  who  at  all  points,  are  less  superstitious  than 
the  Turks,  have  a  breed  of  very  tall  greyhounds,  which  like- 
wise mount  guard  around  their  tents  ;  but  thfy  t:ike  great 
care  of  these  useful  servants,  and  have  such  an  aH'ei-tinn  for 
them,  that  to  kill  the  dog  of  a  Bedouin  would  be  to  endanger 
your  own  life.  —  Sonnini. 


Or  comes  the  Father  of  tiic  Rains.  —  18,  p.  245. 

The  Arabs  call  the  West  and  South-West  winds,  which 
prevail  from  November  to  February,  the  fathers  of  the  rains. 
—  Volney. 

Entwines  Vie  strong  paltn-Jilrres,  &C.  — 18,  p.  246. 
Of  the  Palm  leaves  they  make  mattresses,  baskets,  and 
brooms;  and  of  the  branches,  all  sorts  of  cage-work,  square 
baskets  for  packing,  that  serve  for  many  uses  instead  of  boxes  ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  boughs  that  grow  next  to  the  trunk  being 
beaten  like  flax,  the  fibres  separate,  and  being  tied  together  at 
the  narrow  end,  they  serve  for  brooms.  —  Pocorkc. 
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S.'iapes  the  g-recii  basket^  &c.  —  18,  p.  246. 
The  Doum,  or  wild  palm-tree,  grows  in  abundance,  from 
wliich  tiifse  people,  when  necessity  renders  them  industrious, 
find  great  advantage.  The  shepherds,  mule-drivers,  camel- 
drivera,  and  travellersi,  gather  the  leaves,  of  which  they  make 
mats,  fringes,  baskets,  luits,  shooarisj  or  large  wallets  to  carry 
corn,  twine,  ropes,  girths,  and  covers  for  their  pack-saddles. 
This  p|;^nt,  with  which  also  they  heat  their  ovens,  produces  a 
mild  and  resinous  fruit,  that  ripens  iti  September  and  October. 
it  is  in  form  like  the  raisin,  contains  a  kernel,  and  is  astringent, 
and  Very  proper  to  temper  and  counteract  the  efi'ects  of  the 
watery  and  laxative  fruits,  of  which  these  people  in  summer 
make  an  immoderate  use.  That  Power  which  is  ever  provi- 
dent to  all,  has  spread  tljis  wild  phint  over  Iheir  deserts  to 
Kupply  an  infinity  of  wants  that  would  otherwise  heavily 
burden  a  people  so  poor.  —  Chemer, 


Or  lingers  it  a  vcTmal  brook.  — 20,  p.  246. 

We  passed  two  of  those  valleys  so  common  in  Arabia,  which, 
when  heavy  rains  fall,  are  filled  with  water,  and  are  then 
called  wadiy  or  rivers,  although  perfectly  dry  at  other  times  of 
the  year.  —  We  now  drew  nearer  to  the  river,  of  wliicli  u 
branch  was  dry,  and  having  its  channel  tilled  with  reeds 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft'et,  served  as  a  line  of  road,  which 
was  agreeably  shaded  by  the  reeds.  —  AicfritAr. 

My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  and  us  the 
stream  of  brooks  they  pass  away. 

Whicli  are  blackish  by  reason  of  the  ice,  and  wherein  the 
snow  is  liid  : 

What  time  they  wax  warm  they  vanish  j  when  it  is  hot, 
they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place. 

The  p.iths  of  their  way  are  turned  aside  ;  they  go  to  nothing, 
and  perish.  —  Job  vi.  15. 


vVwr  rich,  nor  poor,  was  Moalh.  — 21,  p.  246. 

The  simplicity,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  the  poverty,  of 
■he  lower  class  of  the  Bedouins,  is  proportionate  to  that  of 
■.heir  chiefs.  —  All  the  wealth  of  a  family  consists  of  movables, 
■f  wliicli  the  following  is  a  pretty  exact  inventory  :  —  A  few 
male  and  female  camels,  some  goats  and  poultry,  a  mare  and 
her  bridle  and  saddle,  a  tent,  a  lance  sixteen  feet  long,  a 
crooked  sabre,  a  rusty  musket,  with  a  flint  or  matclilock  j  a 
pipe,  a  portable  mill,  a  pot  for  cooking,  a  leathern  bucket,  a 
sm  ill  cofiee-roaster ;  a  mat,  some  clothes,  a  mantle  of  black 
woollen,  and  a  few  glass  or  silver  rings,  which  the  women 
wear  upon  tlieir  legs  and  arms  ;  if  none  of  these  are  wanting, 
Iheir  furniture  is  complete.  But  what  the  poor  man  stands 
most  in  need  of,  and  what  he  takes  most  pleasure  in,  is  Iiis 
mare  ;  for  this  animal  is  his  principal  support.  With  his 
mare  the  Bedouin  makes  his  excursions  against  hostile  tribes, 
or  seeks  plunder  in  the  country,  and  on  the  highways.  The 
mare  is  preferred  to  the  horse,  because  she  does  not  neigh,  is 
more  docile,  and  yields  milk,  which,  on  occasion,  satisfies  the 
thirst  and  even  the  hunger  of  her  master.  —  Volneij. 

The  Sheik,  says  Volney,  with  whom  I  resided  in  the 
country  of  Gaza,  about  the  end  of  1784,  passed  for  one  of 
tlie  most  powertnl  of  those  districts  ;  yet  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  his  expenditure  was  greater  than  that  of  an  opulent 
firmer.  His  personal  effects,  consisting  in  a  few  pelisses, 
carpets,  arms,  horses,  and  camels,  could  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  fifty  thousand  livres,  (a  little  above  two  thousand 
pounds  ;)  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  this  calculation, 
fiiur  niare<  of  the  breed  of  racers  are  valued  at  six  thousand 
livres,  (two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,)  and  each  camel  at  ten 
pounds  sterling.  We  must  not  therefore,  when  we  speak  of 
the  Bedouins,  affix  to  the  words  Prince  and  Lord  the  ideas 
they  usually  convey  ;  we  should  come  nearer  the  truth,  by 
comparing  them  to  substantial  farmers,  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries, whose  simplicity  tliey  resemble  in  their  dress,  as  well  as 
in  tlieir  domestic  life  and  manners.  A  Sheik,  who  has  the 
command  of  five  hundred  horse,  does  not  dis<lain  to  saddle  ami 
bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  liis  barley  and  chopped  straw. 
In  his  tent,  his  wife  makes  the  coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and 


superintends  the  dressing  of  tlie  victuals.  His  daughters  and 
kinswomen  wash  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on  their  heads, 
and  veils  over  their  faces,  to  draw  water  from  the  fountain. 
These  manners  agree  precisely  with  the  descriptions  in  Homer, 
and  the  history  of  Abrahajo,  in  Genesis.  But  it  must  be 
owncd^  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  them  without 
having  ourselves  been  eye-witnesses.  —  Vol^iey, 


JVo  hoarded  gold  disquieted  his  dreams.  —  21,  p.  246. 

Thus  confined  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  the 
Arabs  have  as  little  imluslry  as  their  wutits  are  tew  ;  all  their 
arts  consist  in  weaving  their  clumsy  tents,  and  in  making  mats 
and  butler.  Their  whole  commerce  only  extends  to  the 
exchanging  camels,  kids,  stallions,  and  milk,  for  arms,  clothing, 
a  little  rice  or  corn,  and  money,  which  they  bury. —  Vvlnnj. 


And  he  had  seen  his  robe 

Grow  in  Oneiid's  loom.  —  21,  p.  246. 

The  chief  manufacture  among  the  Arabs  is  the  making  of 
Hyke-s,  as  they  call  woollen  blankets,  and  webs  of  goat's  hair 
for  their  tents.  The  women  alone  are  employed  in  this  work, 
as  Andromache  and  Penelope  were  of  old  ;  who  make  no  use 
of  a  shuttle,  but  conduct  every  threaii  of  the  woof  with  tlieir 
fingers.  —  Shaw. 

Or  at  tlte  hand-viill  when  she  knelt.  —  21,  p.  246. 

If  mine  heart  have  been  deceived  by  a  woman,  or  if  1  have 
laid  wait  at  my  neighbor's  door, 
Tlien  let  my  wife  grind  unto  another.  — Job  xxx'u  9,  10. 


fVith  harCy  wel  otto,  &c.  —  21,  p.  246. 

I  was  much  amused  by  observing  the  dexterity  of  the  Arab 
women  in  baking  their  bread.  They  have  a  small  place  built 
with  clay,  between  two  and  three  feet  high,  having  a  hole  at 
the  bottom,  for  the  convenience  of  drawing  out  the  ashes, 
something  similar  to  that  of  a  lime-kiln.  The  oven  (wliich  I 
think  is  the  most  proper  name  for  this  place)  is  usually  about 
fil'leen  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  gradually  grows  wider  to 
the  l)uttom.  It  is  heated  with  wood,  and  when  sufficiently 
hot,  and  [icrfectly  clear  from  smoke,  having  nothing  but  clear 
embers  at  bottom,  (which  continue  to  reflect  great  heat,)  they 
prepare  the  dough  in  a  large  bowl,  and  mould  the  cakes,  to  the 
desired  size,  on  a  board  or  stone  placed  near  the  oven.  After 
they  have  kneaded  the  cako  to  a  proper  consistence,  they  pat 
it  a  little,  then  loss  it  about  with  great  dexterity  in  one  hand, 
till  it  is  OS  thin  as  they  choose  to  make  it.  They  then  wet 
one  side  of  it  with  water,  at  the  same  time  welting  the  hand 
and  arm,  with  which  they  put  it  into  the  oven.  The  wet  side 
of  the  cake  adheres  fast  to  the  side  of  the  oven  till  it  is 
sufficiently  baked,  when,  if  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to,  it 
would  fall  down  among  the  embers.  If  they  were  not  ex- 
ceedingly quick  at  this  work,  the  heat  of  the  oven  would  burn 
the  skin  from  off  their  hands  and  arms ;  but  witli  such 
amazing  dexterity  do  they  perform  it,  that  one  woman  will 
continue  keeping  three  or  four  cakes  at  a  time  in  the  oven  till 
she  has  done  baking.  This  mode,  let  me  add,  does  not  retinire 
half  the  fuel  that  is  made  use  of  in  Europe.  — Jackson. 


The  Tamarind  sheathes  its  young  fruit,  yet  green.  —  22,  p.  246. 
Tamarinds  grow  on  great  trees,  full  of  branches,  whereof 
the  leaves  are  not  bigger  than,  nor  unlike  to,  the  leaves  of  pim- 
pernel, only  something  longer.  The  flower  at  first  is  like 
the  peaches,  but  at  last  turns  white,  and  puts  forth  its  fruit  at 
the  end  of  certain  strings  j  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  set,  the  leaves 
close  up  the  fruit,  to  preserve  it  from  the  dew,  and  open  as 
soon  as  that  luminary  appears  again.  The  fruit  at  first  is 
f  reen,  but  ripening  it  becomes  of  a  dark-gray,  drawing  towardj 
a  red,  enclosed  in  husks,  brown  or  tawny,  of  taste  a  little 
bitter,  like  our  prunelloes.  The  tree  is  iis  big  as  a  walnut 
tree,  full  of  leaves,  bearing  its  fruit,  at  the  branches,  like  the 
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sheuth  of  a  knife,  but  nut  so  str-iiglil,  rtithtT  bent  like  a  bow. 
—  Jilandelslo. 

Intones  Vie  holy  Book.  —  22,  p.  246. 

I  have  often,  eaya  Niebuhr,  beard  tbe  Sheiks  sing  pnssiiges 
from  the  Koran.  They  never  strain  the  voice  by  attempting 
to  ruise  it  too  high  ;  and  this  natural  mu^ic  pleased  nie  very 
B'ach. 

The  airs  of  the  Orientils  are  all  grave  and  simple.  They 
choose  their  singers  to  sing  so  distinctly,  that  every  word  may 
be  comprehended.  When  several  instruments  are  played  at 
once,  and  accompanied  by  the  voice,  you  iieur  tliem  all  render 
the  same  melody,  unless  some  one  mingles  a  running  base, 
either  singing  or  playing,  always  in  the  same  key.  If  this 
music  is  not  greatly  to  our  taste,  ours  is  as  little  to  the  taste  of 
the  Orientals.  — J^iebukr. 


Its  marble  walls,  &.c.  — 22,  p.  246. 

The  Mosques,  which  they  pronounce  Mesg-jid,  are  built 
exactly  in  the  fashion  of  our  churches,  where,  instead  of  such 
seats  and  benches  as  we  make  use  of,  they  only  strew  the  floor 
with  mats,  upon  which  they  perform  the  several  sittings  and 
prostrations  tliat  are  enjoined  in  their  religion.  Near  the 
middle,  particularly  of  the  principal  iMosque  of  each  city,  there 
is  a  large  pulpit  erected,  which  is  balustraded  round,  with 
about  balf-a-dozen  steps  leading  up  to  it.  Upon  these  (for  I 
am  told  none  are  permitted  to  enter  the  pulpit)  the  Mufly, 
or  one  of  the  Im-ams,  placeth  himself  every  Friday,  the  day 
of  the  congregation,  as  they  call  it,  and  from  thence  either 
explaineth  some  part  or  other  of  the  Koran,  or  eJse  exhorteth 
the  people  to  piety  and  good  works.  That  end  of  these 
Mosques,  which  regards  Mecca,  whither  they  direct  them- 
selves throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  devotions,  is  called 
the  Kiblah,  in  which  there  is  commonly  a  niche,  representing, 
as  a  judicious  writer  conjectures,  the  presence,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  invisibility  of  the  Deity.  There  is  usually  a  square 
towor  erected  at  the  other  end,  with  a  flag-staff  upon  the  top 
of  it.  Hither  the  crier  ascends  at  the  appointed  times,  and, 
displaying  a  small  flag,  advertiseth  the  people,  with  a  loud 
voice  from  each  side  of  the  battlements,  of  the  hour  of 
prayer.  These  places  of  the  Mahometan  worship,  together 
with  the  Mufty,  Im-ams,  and  other  persons  belonging  to 
them,  (ire  maintained  out  of  certain  revenues  arising  from  the 
rents  of  lands  and  houses,  either  left  by  will  or  set  apart  by 
the  public  for  that  use.  —  Shaw. 

All  the  Mosques  are  built  nearly  in  the  same  style.  They 
are  of  an  oblong  square  form,  and  covered  in  the  middle  with 
a  lar;^e  dome,  on  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  a  gilt  crescent.  In 
front  there  is  a  Iiandsome  portico  covered  with  several  small 
cupolas,  and  raised  one  step  above  the  pavement  of  the  court. 
The  Turks  sometimes,  in  the  hot  season,  perform  their  de- 
votions there  ;  and  between  the  columns,  upon  cross  iron 
bars,  are  suspended  a  number  of  lamps,  for  illuminations  on 
the  Tliursduy  nights,  and  on  all  festivals.  The  entrance 
into  the  Mosque  is  by  one  large  door.  All  these  edifices  are 
solidly  built  of  freestone,  and  in  several  the  domes  are  covered 
with  lead.  The  minarets  st:md  on  one  side,  adjoining  to  the 
body  of  the  Mosque.  They  are  sometimes  square,  but  more 
commonly  round  and  taper.  The  gallery  for  the  maazcni,  or 
criers,  projecting  a  little  from  the  column  near  the  top,  has 
some  resemblance  to  a  rude  capital ;  and  from  this  the  spire, 
tapering  more  in  proportion  than  before,  soon  terminates  in  a. 
point  crowned  with  a  crescent.  —  RusselPs  Aleppo. 


The.  Stars  of  Heaven  Oieir  point  of  prayer. — 22,  p.  246. 

The  Keabe  is  the  point  of  direction,  and  the  centre  of  union 
for  (he  prayers  of  the  whole  human  race,  as  the  Be'ith-mimour* 
is  for  those  of  all  the  celestial  beings  j  the  Kursyf  for  those 


•  B*>iili-mamour,  which  means  the  house  of  prosperiiy  and  felicity,  is 
tlie  ancient  Keabe  of  Mecca  ;  which,  Hccordin*  lo  tnidition,  was  inkeii  up 
inlo  Hcnvrn  bf  the  Angels  tt  the  deluge,  where  it  was  placed  perpendicu- 
.ajXy  over  the  piesent  s&nctnary. 

t  Kiirsy,  which  signifiei  i*  seal,  is  Ihe  eigltCh  firmament. 


of  the  four  Arcb-angels,  and  the  Arscli  *  for  those  of  the 
clierubims  and  serapbims  who  guard  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty. The  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  who  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  contemplating  the  Keabe,  are  obliged,  when  they  pray,  to 
fix  their  eyes  upon  tho  sanctuary  ;  but  they  who  are  at  a 
distance  from  this  valuable  privilege,  lire  required  only,  during 
prayer,  to  direct  their  attention  towards  that  hallowed  edifice. 
The  believer  who  is  ignorant  of  the  position  of  the  Keabe  must 
use  every  endeavor  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it ;  and  after  he 
has  shown  great  solicitude,  whatever  be  his  success,  hi? 
prayer  is  valid.  —  /)'  Ohsson. 


Rest  on  the  pillar  of  the  Tent.  —  23,  p.  246. 

The  Bedoweens  live  in  tents,  called  Hymas^  from  the  shade 
they  aiFord  the  inhabitants,  and  Beet  el  Shar,  Houses  of  Hair, 
from  the  matter  they  are  made  of.  They  are  the  same  with 
what  the  antients  called  Mapalia,  which  being  then,  as  they 
are  to  this  day,  secured  from  the  heat  and  inclemency  of  iho 
weather,  by  a  covering  only  of  such  hair-cloth  as  our  coal 
sacks  are  made  of,  might  very  justly  be  described  by  Vir;:i' 
to  have  tliin  roofs.  When  we  find  any  number  of  thcni 
together,  (and  I  have  seen  from  three  to  three  hundred,)  then 
they  are  usually  placed  in  a  circle,  and  constitute  a  Dou-war, 
The  fashion  of  each  tent  is  the  same,  being  of  an  oblong 
figure,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a  ship  turned  upside  down, 
as  Sallust  hath  long  ago  dtsi-ribed  them.  However,  they 
difi^er  in  bigness,  according  to  the  number  of  people  who  live 
in  them ;  and  are  accordingly  su}iported,  some  with  out 
pillar,  others  with  two  or  three;  whilst  a  curtain  or  carpel 
placed,  upon  occasion,  at  each  of  these  divisions,  separateih 
the  whole  into  so  many  apartments.  The  pillar,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  is  a  straight  pole,  8  or  10  feet  high,  and  5 
or  4  inches  in  thickness,  serving  not  only  to  support  the  tent, 
but  being  full  of  hooks  fixed  theie  for  the  purpose,  the  Arabs 
hang  upon  it  their  clothes,  baskets,  saddles,  and  accoutre- 
ments of  war.  Holofernes,  as  we  read  in  Judith,  xiii.  (3, 
made  the  like  use  of  the  pillar  of  his  tent,  by  hangiiig  his 
fancliion  upon  it :  it  is  there  called  the  pillar  of  the  beil,  from 
tho  custom,  perhaps,  that  hath  always  prevailed,  of  having  the 
upper  end  of  the  carpet,  mattrass,  or  whatever  else  they  lie 
upon,  turned  from  the  skirts  of  tire  tent  that  way.  But  the 
Ku}f(onetov,  Canopy,  as  we  render  it,  (ver.  9,)  should,  I 
presume,  he  rather  called  the  gnat  or  muskeeta  net,  which  is 
a  close  curtain  of  gauze  or  fine  linen,  used  all  over  the  Le- 
vant, by  people  of  better  fashion,  to  keep  out  the  flies.  The 
Arabs  have  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  who,  in  taking  their  rest, 
lie  horizontally  upon  the  ground,  without  bed,  mattrass,  or 
pillow,  wrapping  themselves  up  only  in  their  IltjkeSf  and 
lying,  as  they  find  room,  upon  a  mat  or  carpet,  in  the  middle 
or  corner  of  the  tent.  Those  who  are  married,  have  each  of 
them  a  corner  of  the  tent,  cantoned  off  with  a  curtain. — 
Shaw. 

The  tents  of  the  Moors  are  somewhat  of  a  conic  form,  are 
seldom  more  than  8  or  10  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  from 
20  to  25  in  length.  Like  those  of  the  remotest  antiquity, 
their  figure  is  that  of  a  ship  overset,  the  keel  of  which  is 
only  seen.  These  tents  are  made  of  twine,  composed  of 
goat's  hair,  camel's  wool,  and  the  leaves  of  the  wild  palm, 
so  that  they  keep  out  water;  but,  being  black,  they  produce 
a  disagreeable  effect  at  a  distant  view. —  Chcntcr. 


Kttittini*  light  pahn-leaves  for  her  brother^s  brow.  —  23,  p.  246. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Imam,  the  men  of  all  ranks  shave-their 
heads.  In  some  other  countries  of  Yemen,  all  the  Arabs, 
even  the  Sheiks  themselves,  let  their  hair  grow,  and  wear 
neither  bonnet  nor  Sasch,  but  a  handkerchief  instead,  in 
which  they  tie  their  hair  behind.  Some  let  it  fall  upon  thei 
shoulders,  and  liind  a  small  cord  round  their  heads  instead 
of  a  turban.  The  Bedouins,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Iledsjas 
and  of  Yemen,  wear  a  bonnet  of  palm-leaves,  neatly  platted. 
—  JViebuJtr. 


•  Arsch  is  the  throne  of  the   Almiglitv,    which   is  though',  to  be  placed 
n  the  ninth,  which  i«  ihe  highcsl  of  Ihe  firmaments. 
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So  listen  tknj  the  reed,  &.C.  — 23,  p.  246. 

The  music  of  tlie  Bedoweens  rarely  consists  of  more  than 
one  strain,  suitable  to  their  Iioinely  instruments,  and  to  their 
Bimple  invention.  The  Arabobbali,  as  they  call  tlie  bladder 
and  string,  is  in  tiie  highest  vogue,  and  doubtless  of  great 
antiquity  J  as  is  also  tlie  Gasaph,  wluch  is  only  a  common 
reed,  open  at  each  end,  having  the  side  of  it  bored,  with  three 
or  more  holes,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  person  who  is  to 
touch  it  J  though  the  compass  of  their  tunes  rarely  or  never 
exceeds  an  octave.  Yet  sometimes,  even  in  this  simplicity  of 
iiurmony,  they  observe  something  of  method  and  ceremony  ; 
for  in  their  historical  Cantatas  especially,  they  have  their 
preludes  and  symplionies  ;  each  stanza  being  introduced  with 
a  flourish  from  the  Arahebbah,  while  the  narration  itself  is 
accompanied  with  the  softest  touches  they  are  able  to  make, 
upon  the  Gasaph.  The  Tarr,  another  of  their  instruments,  is 
made  like  a  Sive,  consisting  (as  Isidore  describetli  the  Tym- 
panum) of  a  thin  rim,  or  hoop  of  wood,  with  a  skin  of  parch- 
ment stretched  over  the  top  of  it.  This  serves  for  the  bass  in 
all  their  concerts,  which  they  accordingly  touch  very  artfully 
with  their  fingers,  and  the  knuckles  or  palms  of  their  liands, 
as  the  time  and  measure  require,  or  as  force  and  softness  are  to 
be  communicated  to  the  several  parts  of  the  performance. 
The  Tarr  is  undoubtedly  the  Tympanum  of  the  Antients, 
which  appears  as  well  from  tlie  general  use  of  it  all  over 
Barbary,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  as  from  the  method  of 
playing  upon  it,  and  the  figure  of  the  instrument  itself,  being 
exactly  of  the  same  fashion  with  what  we  find  in  the  hands  of 
Cybele  and  the  Bacchanals  among  the  Basso  Relievos  and 
Statues  of  the  Antients.  —  Shaw. 

The  .\rab3  have  the  Cussuba^  or  cane,  wliich  is  only  a  piece 
of  large  cane  or  reed,  with  stops  or  holes,  like  a  flute,  and 
somewhat  longer,  which  they  adorn  with  tossels  of  black  silk, 
and  play  upon  like  the  German  flute.  —  Jilor^an's  Iftst.  uf 
Algiers. 

The  young  fellows,  in  several  towns,  play  prettily  enough 
on  pipes  made,  and  sounding  very  much  like  our  flagelet,  of 
the  tliigh-bones  of  cranes,  storks,  or  such  large  fowl.  —  lb. 

How  great  soever  may  have  been  the  reputation  the  Libyans 
once  had  of  being  famous  musicians,  and  of  having  invented 
the  pipe  or  flute,  called  by  Greek  authors  Hijtpopkorbos,  I 
fancy  few  of  thorn  would  be  now  mufh  liked  at  our  Opera. 
As  for  this  tibicen,  flute  or  pipe,  it  is  certainly  lost,  except  it 
be  the  gayta,  somewhat  like  the  hautbois,  calk^l  iHnio,  in 
Turkish,  a  marti:*!  instrument.  Julius  Pollux,  in  a  chapter 
entitled  De  tibiarum  specie,  says  Hippophorbos,  qitam  qttidnn 
Libijes  Scenctes  inveneruiit  i  and  again,  sliowing  the  use  and 
quality  thereof,  lute  vero  apud  cquorum  pof^cua  utuntur,  rjusijue 
materia  decorticata  lauras  est,  cor  enim  hgni  extractum  acu- 
tissimam  dat  sontnit.  The  sound  of  the  gayta  agrees  well  with 
this  description,  though  not  the  make.  Several  poets  mention 
the  tibicen  Libijctis  and  Arahicu^ ;  and  Athenajus  (juotes  Duris, 
and  says,  Libycas  tibia  PoettE  appellant,  ut  inguit  Z)uris^  libro 
scrMndo  de  rchus  gestis  AgaUioclis,  quod  Scirites,,  primus^  ut 
credulity  tibicinum  artis  inventor^  e  gente  JVomadum  Libycorum 
facrit,  primusque  tibia  Ccrealiiun  Iiymnorum  cantor.  —  lb. 


Or  if  he  Strang  the  pearls  of  Poesy.  —  94,  p.  246. 

Persre  *'  pulcherrimi  usi  transIatione,pro  vcrsdsfaccrc  dicunt 
marguritMS  nectcrc ;  quemadmoduin  in  illo  Ferdusii  versicuio 
'  Siqaidein  calami  actimine  adamantino  margaritas  nexi,  in  sctcn- 
tie  tnare  penitus  me  immersi.^  ^^ — Poeseos  As'iaiictE  Commcn- 
tarii. 

This  is  a  favorite  Oriental  figure.  "■  After  a  little  time, 
lifting  his  head  from  the  collar  of  reflection,  he  removed  the 
talisman  of  science  from  the  treasure  of  speech,  and  scattered 
skirts-full  of  brilliant  gems  and  princely  poarls  before  the 
company  in  his  mirth-exciting  deliveries." —  Bahar  Danush. 

Again,  in  the  same  work  —  "  he  began  to  weigh  his  stored 
pearls  in  the  scales  of  delivery." 

Abu  Temum,  who  was  a  celebrated  poet  himself,  used  to 
say,  that  "  tine  sentiments,  delivered  in  prose,  were  like  gems 
scattered  at  random  ;  but  that  when  they  were  confined  in  a 
poetical  measure,  they  rc5;eniblL'd  l)racclets  ami  strings  of 
pearls." —  Sir  IV.  Jones,  Kssay  on  the  Puctrij  of  Oic  Eastern 
A'ations. 


In  Mr.  Carlyle's  triinslations  from  the  Arabic,  a  Poet  saya 
of  his  friends  and  himself, 

They  are  a  row  of  Pearls,  and  I 
The  silken  thread  on  which  they  lie 

I  quote  from  memory,  and  rrcullect  not  the  Author's  name. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same  metaphor  is  among 
the  quaintnesses  of  Fuller.  "  Benevolence  is  the  silken  thread, 
that  should  run  tlirough  the  pearl  chain  of  our  virtues."  — 
Holy  State. 

It  seems  the  Arabs  are  still  great  rhymers,  and  their  verses 
are  sometimes  rewarded  j  hut  I  should  not  venture  to  say, 
that  there  are  great  Poets  among  tliem.  Yet  I  was  assured  in 
Yemen  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  among  the 
wandering  Arabs  in  the  country  of  Dsjif.  It  is  some  few 
years  since  a  Sheik  of  these  Arabs  was  in  prison  at  Sana: 
seeing  by  chance  a  bird  upon  a  roof  opposite  to  him,  he  rec- 
ollected that  the  devout  Mahommedans  believe  they  perform 
an  action  agreeable  to  God  in  giving  liberty  to  a  bird  encaged. 
He  thought  therefore  he  had  as  much  right  to  liberty  as  a 
bird,  and  made  a  poem  upon  the  subject,  which  was  tirst 
learnt  by  his  guards,  and  then  became  so  popular,  that  at  last 
it  reached  the  Imam.  He  was  so  pleased  witii  It,  that  he 
liberated  the  Sheik,  whom  he  had  arrested  fur  his  robberies. — 
J^iebuhr,  Dtsc.  de  VArabie. 

A  tale  of  love  and  woe.  —  24,  p.  246. 

They  are  fond  of  singing  with  a  forced  voice  in  the  high 
tones,  and  one  nmst  have  lungs  like  theirs  to  support  the  effort 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Their  airs,  in  point  of  character 
and  execution,  resemble  nothing  we  have  heard  in  Europe, 
except  the  Seguidillasof  the  Spaniards.  They  have  divisions 
more  labored  even  than  those  of  the  Italians,  and  cadences 
and  inflections  of  tone  impossible  to  be  imitated  by  European 
throats.  Their  performance  is  accompanied  with  sighs  and 
gestures,  which  paint  the  passions  in  a  more  lively  manner 
than  we  sliould  venture  to  allow.  Tliey  maybe  said  to  excel 
most  in  the  melancholy  strain.  To  behold  an  Arab  with  his 
head  inclined,  his  hand  applied  to  his  ear,  his  eyebrows  knit, 
his  eyes  languishing;  to  hear  his  plaintive  tones,  his  length- 
ened notes,  liis  sighs  and  sobs,  it  is  almost  imposf^ible  to  refrain 
from  tears,  wliich,  as  their  expression  is,  are  far  from  hitter: 
and  indeed  they  must  certainly  find  a  pleasure  in  shedding 
them,  since,  among  all  their  songs,  they  constantly  prefer  that 
which  excites  them  most,  as,  among  all  accomplishment*, 
singing  is  tliat  they  most  admire.—  Volney. 

All  their  literature  consists  in  reciting  tales  and  histories  in 
the  manner  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  They 
have  a  peculiar  passion  for  such  stories  ;  and  employ  in  thcra 
almost  all  their  leisure,  of  wliich  they  have  a  great  deal.  In 
the  evening  they  seat  themselves  on  the  ground  at  the  door  of 
their  tents,  or  under  cover  if  it  he  cold,  and  there,  ranged  in  a 
circle  round  a  little  fire  of  dung,  their  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  their  legs  crossed,  they  sit  awhile  in  silent  meditation, 
till,  on  a  sudden,  one  of  them  breaks  forth  with.  Once  upon  a 
tiitir,  —  and  continues  lo  recite  the  adventures  of  some  young 
Sliaik  and  female  Bedouin  :  he  relates  Jn  what  manner  the 
youth  first  got  a  secret  glimpse  of  his  mistress,  and  how  ho 
became  desperately  enamored  of  her :  he  minutely  describes 
the  lovely  fair,  extols  her  black  eyes,  as  large  and  soft  as  thoso 
of  the  gazelle  ;  her  languid  and  impassioned  looks  ;  her  arched 
eyebrows,  resembling  two  bows  of  ebony  ;  her  waist,  straight 
and  supple  as  a  lance  ;  he  forgets  not  her  steps,  light  as  those 
of  the  young  flley^  nor  her  eyelashes  blackened  with  kohl^  nor 
her  lips  painted  blue,  nor  her  nails  tinged  with  the  goI<len- 
colored  hnma,  nor  her  breasts,  resembling  two  pomegranates, 
nor  her  words,  sweet  as  honey.  He  recounts  the  sufierings 
of  the  young  lover,  so  wasted  with  desire  and  passion,  that  his 
body  no  longer  ijields  any  shadow.  At  length,  after  detailing 
his  various  attempts  to  see  his  mistress,  llie  obstacles  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  the  invasions  of  the  enemy,  the  captivity 
of  the  two  lovers,  &c.,  he  terminates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  audience,  by  restoring  tliem.  united  and  happy,  to  the  pa- 
ternal tent,  and  by  receiving  the  tribute  paid  to  his  eloquence, 
in  the  masha  aJfah*  he  has  merited.  The  Br-douins  have 
likewise  their   love-songs,  which  Jiave  more  sentiment   and 

*  Ad  excb  nation  of  praise,  equivalent  lo  adrntrablv  "#/!/ 
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lalure  in  them  than  those  of  the  Turks  and  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  ;  doubtless  because  tlie  former,  whose  manners  are 
chaste,  kn)W  what  love  is ;  while  the  latter,  abandoned  to 
iebauchery,  are  acquainted  only  with  enjoyment.—  Foliiey. 


The  Mother  Ostrich  fixes  on  her  egg.  —  24,  p.  246. 

We  rend  in  an  Old  Arabian  Manuscript,  that  when  the 
ostrich  would  hatch  her  eggs,  she  does  not  cover  them,  as 
other  fowls  do,  but  both  the  male  and  female  contribute  to 
hatch  them  by  the  efficacy  of  their  looks  only  ;  and  therefore 
when  one  has  occasion  to  go  to  look  for  food,  it  advertises  its 
companion  by  its  cry,  and  the  other  never  stirs  during  its 
absence,  but  remains  with  its  eyes  fixed  upon  the  eggs,  till 
Ihe  return  of  its  mate,  and  then  goes  in  its  turn  to  look  for 
food;  and  this  care  of  theirs  is  so  necessary,  that  it  cannot 
be  suspended  for  a  moment ;  for,  if  it  should,  their  eggs  would 
immediately  become  addle. —  Fanslebe. 

This  is  said  to  emblem  the  perpetual  attention  of  the 
Creator  to  the  Universe. 

Round  her  smooth  ankles  and  her  tawny  arms.  — 25,  p.  246. 

"She  had  laid  aside  the  rings  which  used  to  grace  her 
ankles,  lest  the  sound  of  them  should  expose  her  to  calamity." 
—  .Asiatic  Researches. 

Most  of  the  Indian  women  have  on  each  arm,  and  also  above 
the  ankle,  ten  or  twelve  rings  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  or  coral. 
They  spring  on  the  leg,  and,  when  they  walk,  make  a  noise, 
with  which  they  are  much  pleased.  Their  hands  and  toes  are 
generally  adorned  with  large  rings.  —  Sonnerat. 

"  In  that  day  tlie  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their 
tinliling  ornamnits  about  their  feet,  Jxnd  their  cauls,  and  their 
round  tires  like  the  moon." 

"  The  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers, 

*'  The  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  of  thelegs,"  &.c.  —  Isaiah^ 
lii.  18. 

Were  her  long  fingers  tinged  —  25,  p.  246. 
His  fingers,  in  beauty   and  slenderness  appearing  ns   the 
Yed  Bifza,*  or  the  rays  of  the  sun,  being  tinged  with  Hinna, 
seemed  branches  of  transp:irent  red  coral.  —  Bahar  Danush. 

She  dispenses  gifts  with  small,  delicate  fingers,  sweetly 
glowing  at  their  tips,  like  the  white  and  crimson  worm  of 
Dabiu,  or  dentifrices  made  of  Esel  wood.  — MvallaJiat.  Poem 
of  Jimriolkais. 

The  Hinna,  says  the  translator  of  the  Bahar-Danush,  is 
esteemed  not  merely  ornamental,  but  medicinal  ;  and  I  have 
myself  often  experienced  in  India  a  most  refreshing  coolness 
through  the  whole  habit,  from  an  embrocation,  or  rather 
plaster  of  Hinna,  applied  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  by  pre- 
scription of  a  native  physician.  The  effect  lasted  for  some 
days.  Bruce  says  it  is  used  not  only  for  ornament,  but  as  an 
astringent  to  keep  the  hands  and  feet  dry. 
This  unnatural  fashion  is  extended  to  animals. 
Departing  from  the  town  of  Anna,  we  met,  about  five 
hundred  paces  from  the  gate,  u  young  man  of  good  family 
followed  by  two  servants,  and  mounted,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  upon  an  ass,  whose  rump  was  painted  red.  —  Ta- 
vernier. 

In  Persia,  "  they  dye  the  talis  of  those  horses  which  are  of 
a  liglit  color  with  red  or  orange."  —  Hanway. 

Ali,  the  Moor,  to  whose  capricious  cruelty  Mungo  Park 
was  so  long  exposed,  "  always  rode  upon  a  milk-while  hnrse, 
with  its  tail  dyed  red." 

When  Pietro  della  Valle  went  to  Jerusalem,  all  his  camels 
were  made  orange-color  with  henna.  He  says  he  had  seen 
in  Rome  the  manes  and  tails  of  certain  horses  which  came 
from  Poland  and  Hungary  colored  in  like  manner.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  the  same  plant,  which  was  sold,  in  a  dry  or 
pulverized  state,  at  Naples,  to  old  women,  lo  ilye  their  gray 
hairs  flaxen. 

Jilfrnado,  a  word  derived  from  Alfena,  the  Portuguese  or 
Moorish  name  of  this  plant,  is  still  used  in  Portugal  as  a 
phra^JG  of  contempt  for  a  fop. 

*  The  miraculously  Bhining  hand  or  Moses. 


The  light  shone  rosy  ?  that  the  darkened  lids,  &c.  —  25,  p.  246. 

The  blackened  eyelids  and  the  reddened  fingers  were 
Eastern  customs,  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  Ttiey  arc  sliU 
among  the  tricks  of  the  Grecian  toilet.  The  females  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  have  never  added  them  to  their  list  of 
ornaments. 


Wreathed  the  red fiower-crown  rounds  &c.  — 25,  p.  246. 
The  Mimosa  Sclam  produces  splendid  flowers  of  a  beautiful 
red  color,  with  wliich  the  Arabians  crown  their  licads  on  their 
days  of  festival.  —  J^iebuhr. 


Their  leork  was  done,  their  path  ofrainpast.  —  30,  p.  247. 

The  large  locusts,  which  are  near  three  inches  long,  are  not 
the  most  destructive  ;  ns  tliey  fly,  they  yield  to  the  current  of 
the  wind,  which  hurries  them  into  the  sea,  or  into  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  perish  with  hunger  or  fatigue.  The 
young  locusts,  that  cannot  fly,  are  the  most  ruinous  ;  they  are 
about  fifteen  lines  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a  goose 
qiiill.  They  creep  over  the  country  in  such  multitudes  that 
they  leave  not  a  blade  of  grass  behind  j  and  the  noise  of  their 
feeding  announces  their  approach  at  some  distance.  The  de- 
vastations of  locusts  increase  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
often  occasion  famines  ,  but  the  Moors  find  a  kind  of  compen- 
sation in  making  food  of  these  insects  ;  prodigious  quantities 
are  brought  to  market,  salted  and  dried,  like  red  iierrings. 
They  have  an  oily  and  rancid  taste,  which  habit  only  can 
render  agreeable  :  they  are  eat  here,  however,  witli  pleasure. 
—  Chcnier. 

In  1778,  the  empire  of  Morocco  was  ravaged  by  these 
insects.  In  the  summer  of  tlint  year,  such  clouds  of  locusts 
came  from  the  south,  that  they  darkened  the  air,  and  devoured 
a  part  of  the  harvest.  Their  offspring,  which  they  left  on  the 
ground,  committed  still  much  greater  mischief.  Locusts  ap- 
peared, and  bred  anew  in  tlie  following  year,  so  that  in  tho 
spring  the  country  was  wholly  covered,  and  they  crawled  one 
over  the  other  in  search  of  their  subsistence. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Mo- 
rocco, that  the  young  locusts  are  those  which  are  the  most 
mischievous  ;  and  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  rid  the 
land  of  these  insects  and  their  ravages,  when  the  country  once 
becomes  thus  afflicted.  In  order  to  preserve  the  houses  and 
gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  they  dig  a  ditch  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  as  much  in  width.  This  they  palisade 
with  reeds  close  to  each  other,  and  inclined  inward  toward 
the  ditch  ;  so  that  the  insects,  unable  to  climb  up  the  slippery 
reed,  fall  buck  into  the  ditch,  where  they  devour  one  another. 
This  was  the  means  by  which  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of 
Rabat,  and  the  city  itself,  were  delivered  from  this  scourge,  in 
1779.  The  intrenchment,  wliich  was,  at  least,  a  league  in 
extent,  formed  a  semicircle  from  the  sea  to  the  river,  which 
separates  Rabat  from  Sallee.  The  quantity  of  young  locusts 
here  assembled  was  so  prodigious,  that,  on  the  third  day,  the 
ditch  could  not  be  approached,  because  of  the  stench.  The 
whole  country  was  eaten  up,  the  very  bark  of  tho  fig,  pome- 
granate, and  orange  tree,  —  bitter,  hard,  and  corrosive  as  it 
was,  —  could  not  escape  the  voracity  of  these  insects. 

The  lands,  ravaged  throughout  all  the  western  provinces, 
produced  no  harvest ;  and  the  Moors,  being  obliged  to  live  on 
their  stores,  which  the  exportation  of  corn  (permitted  till 
1774)  had  drained,  began  to  feel  a  dearth.  Their  cattle,  Cor 
which  they  make  no  provision,  and  which,  in  these  climates, 
have  no  otlicr  subsistence  than  that  of  daily  grazing,  died  with 
hunger  ;  nor  could  any  be  preserved  but  those  which  were  in 
the  neighburhoodof  mountains,  or  in  maisliy  grounds,  where 
the  re-growtii  of  pasturage  is  more  rapid. 

In  1780,  the  distress  was  still  further  increased.  The  dry 
winter  had  checked  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  given  birth 
to  a  new  generation  of  locusts,  who  devoured  whatever  bad 
esciiped  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  The  husbandman 
dill  not  reap  even  what  he  had  sowed,  and  found  himself  des- 
titute of  food,  cattle,  or  seed  corn.  In  this  time  of  extreme 
wretchedness,  the  poor  felt  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  They 
were  seen  wandering  over  the  country  to  devour  roots,  and, 
perhaps,  abridged  their  days,  by  digging  into  the  entrails  o*" 
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ihe  earth  in  search  of  the  crude  means  by  wliich  they  might 
be  preserved. 

Vast  numbers  perislied  of  indigestible  food  and  want.  1 
have  beheld  country  people  in  the  roads,  and  in  the  streets, 
who  liad  died  of  hunger,  and  who  were  thrown  across  aesea  to 
be  taken  and  buried.  Fatliers  sold  their  children.  The  hus- 
band, with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  would  take  her  into  another 
(irnvince,  there  to  bestow  her  in  marriage,  aa  if  she  were  his 
sistLT,  iind  afterwards  come  iind  reclaim  her  when  his  wants 
wi/re  no  longer  so  great.  I  liave  seen  women  and  children  run 
aiYvr  camels  and  rake  in  their  dung,  to  seek  for  some  indi- 
gested grain  of  barley,  which,  if  they  found,  they  devoured 
with  avidity.  —  Ckcnier. 

From  far  Khorassan  7 —  31,  p.  247. 

-''he  Abraelec,  or  cater  of  locusts,  or  grasshoppers,  is  a  bird 
which  better  deserves  to  be  described,  perhaps,  than  most 
others  of  which  travellers  have  given  us  an  account,  because 
the  facts  relating  to  it  are  not  only  strange  in  themselves,  but 
so  well  and  distinctly  attested,  that  however  surprising  they 
may  seem,  we  cannot  but  afford  them  our  belief.  The  food  of 
thii  creature  is  the  locust,  or  the  grasshopper ;  it  is  of  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  hen,  its  feathers  black,  its  wings  large,  and  its 
flesh  of  a  grayish  color.  They  fly  generally  in  great  flocks, 
as  the  starlings  are  wont  to  do  with  us.  But  the  thing  which 
renders  these  birds  wonderful  is,  that  they  are  so  fond  of  tlie 
water  of  a  certain  fountain  in  Corasson,  or  Bactria,  that  where- 
ever  that  water  is  carried,  tliey  follow  ;  on  which  account  it  is 
carefully  preserved  ;  for  wherever  the  locusts  fall,  the  Arme- 
nian priests,  who  are  provided  with  this  water,  bring  a  quanti- 
ty of  it  and  place  in  jars,  or  pour  it  into  iittle  channels  in  the 
fields;  the  next  day  whole  troops  of  these  birds  arrive,  and 
quickly  deliver  tlie  people  from  the  locusts. —  Universal  Ifis- 
wnj. 

Sir  John  Chardin  has  given  us  the  following  passage  from  an 
ancient  traveller,  in  relation  to  this  bird.  In  Cyprus,  about 
the  time  that  the  corn  was  ripe  for  the  sickle,  the  earth  pro- 
duced such  a  quantity  of  cavalettes,  or  locusts,  that  they  ob- 
scured sometimes  the  splendor  of  the  sun.  Wherever  these 
came,  ttiey  burnt  nnd  eat  up  all.  For  this  there  was  no  remedy, 
eincc,  as  fast  as  they  were  destroyed,  the  earth  produced  more  : 
God,  however,  raised  them  up  a  means  for  their  deliverance, 
whicli  hap[»ened  thus.  In  Persia,  near  the  city  of  Cuerch, 
there  is  a  fountain  of  water,  which  has  a  wonderful  property 
of  destroying  these  insects;  for  a  pitcher  full  of  this  being 
carried  in  the  open  air,  without  passing  through  house  or  vault, 
and  being  set  on  an  high  place,  certain  birds  which  follow  it, 
and  fly  and  crj*  after  the  men  who  carry  it  from  the  fountain, 
come  to  the  place  where  it  is  fixed.  These  birds  are  red  and 
black,  nnd  fly  in  great  flocks  together,  like  starlings  ;  the 
Turks  and  Persians  call  them  Mussulmans.  These  birds  no 
sooner  came  to  Cyprus,  but  they  destroyed  the  locusts  with 
which  the  island  was  infested:  but  if  the  water  be  spilt  or 
lost,  these  creatures  immediately  disappear ;  which  accident 
fell  out  when  the  Turks  took  this  island:  for  one  of  them 
going  up  into  the  steeple  of  Famagusta,  and  finding  there  a 
[jitcher  of  this  water,  he,  fancying  that  it  contained  gold  or 
silver,  or  some  precious  thing,  broke  it,  and  spilt  what  was 
therein  :  since  which  the  Cypriots  have  been  as  much  tor- 
mented as  ever  by  the  locusts. 

On  the  confines  of  the  Medes  and  of  Armenia,  at  certain 
times,  a  great  quantity  of  birds  are  seen  who  resemble  our 
blackbirds,  and  they  have  a  property  sufficiently  curious  to 
make  me  mention  it.  When  the  corn  in  these  parts  begins  to 
grow,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  number  of  locusts  with  which 
all  the  fields  are  covered.  The  Armenians  have  no  other 
method  of  delivering  themselves  from  these  insects, 'than  by 
going  in  procession  round  the  fields,  and  sprinkling  them  with 
a  particular  water,  which  they  take  care  to  preserve  in  their 
houses,  for  this  water  comes  from  a  great  distance.  They 
fetch  it  from  a  well  belonging  to  one  of  their  convents  near 
the  frontiers,  and  they  say  that  the  bodies  of  many  Christian 
martyrs  were  formerly  thrown  into  this  well.  These  proces- 
sions, and  the  sprinkling,  continue  three  or  four  days  ;  after 
which,  the  birds  that  I  have  mentioned  come  in  great  flights  ; 
and  whether  it  he  that  lliey  eat  the  locusts,  or  drive  them 
away,  in  two  or  three  days  the  country  is  cleared  of  them.  — 
Tavcrnier. 


At  Mosul  and  at  Haled,  says  Niebuhr,  I  heard  much  of  tha 
locust  bird,  witiiout  seeing  it.  They  there  call  it  Sajiiuiinar, 
or,  as  others  pronounce  it,  Samarmoff.  It  is  said  to  be  black, 
larger  than  a  sparrow,  and  no  ways  pleasant  to  the  palate.  I 
am  assured  that  it  every  day  destroys  an  incredible  number  of 
locusts;  they  pretend,  nevertheless,  that  the  locusts  some- 
times defend  themselves,  and  devour  the  bird  with  its  feathers, 
when  they  have  overpowered  it  by  numbers.  When  tlie  chil- 
dren in  the  frontier  towns  of  Arabia  catch  a  live  locust,  they 
place  it  before  them  and  cry  Samarmog!  And  because  it 
stoops  down  terrified  at  the  noise,  or  at  the  motion  of  the  child, 
or  clings  more  closely  to  its  place,  the  children  believe  that  it 
fears  the  name  of  its  enemy,  that  it  iiides  itself,  and  attempts 
to  throw  stones.  The  Samarmog  is  not  a  native  of  Mosul  or 
Haleb,  but  they  go  to  seek  it  in  Khorasan  with  much  cere- 
mony. When  the  locusts  multiply  very  greatly,  the  govern- 
ment sends  persons  worthy  of  trust  to  a  spring  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Samarun,  situated  in  a  plain  between  four  mountains, 
by  Jilc^ched,  or  jyiusa  er  ridda,  in  that  province  of  Persia. 
The  deputies,  with  the  ceremonies  prescribed,  fill  a  chest 
with  this  water,  and  pitch  the  chest  so  that  the  water  may 
neither  evaporate  nor  be  spilt  before  their  return.  From  the 
spring  to  the  town  whence  they  were  sent,  the  chest  must 
always  be  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  they  must  neither 
place  it  on  the  ground,  nor  under  any  roof,  lest  it  should  lose 
all  its  virtue.  Mosul  being  surrounded  with  a  wall,  the  water 
must  not  pass  under  the  gateway,  but  it  is  received  over  the 
wall,  and  the  chest  placed  upon  the  Mosque  J^ebbi  Qurgis,  a 
building  which  was  formerly  a  church,  and  which,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  the  other  buildings,  has  iiad  from  time  immemorial 
the  honor  to  possess  this  chest  upon  its  roof.  When  this 
precious  water  has  been  brought  from  Khorasan  with  the 
requisite  precautions,  the  common  Mahommedans,  Christians, 
and  Jews  of  Mosul,  believe  that  the  Samarmog  follows  the 
water,  and  remains  in  the  country  as  long  aa  there  is  a  single 
drop  left  in  the  chest  of  JVebbi  Ourgis.  Seeing  one  day  a 
large  stork's  nest  upon  this  vessel,  1  told  a  Christian  of  some 
eminence  in  the  town,  how  much  I  admired  tlie  quick  smell 
of  the  Samarmog,  who  perceived  the  smell  of  the  water 
through  such  a  quantity  of  ordure  ;  he  did  not  answer  me,  but 
was  very  much  scandalized  that  the  government  should  have 
permitted  the  stork  to  make  her  nest  upon  so  rare  a  treasure, 
and  still  more  angry,  that  for  more  than  nine  years,  the 
government  had  not  sent  to  procure  fresh  water.  —  JVieftuAr, 
Desc.  de  fArabie, 

Dr.  Russel  describes  this  bird  as  about  the  size  of  a  starling  ; 
the  body  of  a  flesh  color,  the  rest  of  its  plumage  black,  the 
bill  and  legs  black  also 


For  tkr^e  mysterious  lines  were  legible.  — 34,  p. 


247. 


The  locusts  are  remarkable  for  the  hieroglyphic  that  they 
bear  upon  the  forehead ;  their  color  is  green  throughout  the 
whole  body,  excepting  a  little  yellow  rim  that  surrounds  their 
head,  which  is  lost  at  their  eyes.  This  insect  has  two  upper 
wings,  pretty  solid  ;  they  are  green,  like  the  rest  of  the  body, 
except  that  there  is  in  each  a  little  white  spot.  The  locust 
keeps  them  extended  like  great  sails  of  a  ship  going  before 
the  wind  ;  it  has  besides  two  other  wings  underneath  the 
former,  nnd  which  resemble  a  light  transparent  stuff  pretty 
much  like  a  cobweb,  and  which  it  makes  use  of  in  the  man- 
ner of  smack  sails  that  are  along  a  vessel  ;  but  wlien  the 
locust  reposes  herself,  she  does  like  a  vessel  that  lies  at 
anchor,  for  she  keeps  the  second  sails  furled  under  the  first.  — - 
JVarden. 

The  Mahommedans  believe  some  mysterious  meaning  is 
contained  in  the  lines  upon  the  locust's  forehead. 

I  compared  the  description  in  the  poem  with  a  locust  which 
was  caught  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  single 
insect  should  have  found  its  way  so  far  inland. 


Flies  tlie  large-headed  Screamer  of  die  night,  —  39,  p.  2-18 

An  Arabian  expression  from  the  Moallakat :  —  "  She  turns 
her  right  sicle,  as  if  she  were  in  fear  of  some   large-headed 
creamer  of  the  night." —  Poem  ofJintara. 
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Glare  in  the  darhiMS  of  that  dreadful  noon.  —  39,  p.  248. 

£n  the  niriUi  volume  of  the  Spectator  is  an  account  of  the 
total  Echpso  of  the  Sun,  Friday,  April  22,  1715.  It  is  id  a 
Btraiii  of  vile  bombast  j  yet  some  circumslancea  are  so  fine, 
tliat  even  such  a  writer  could  not  spoil  them  :  "  The  different 
modificationa  of  the  light  formed  colors  the  eye  of  man  has 
been  five  hundred  years  unacquainted  with,  and  for  which  I 
can  find  no  name,  unless  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  a  dark, 
gloomy  sort  of  light,  that  scattered  about  a  more  sensible  and 
genuine  liorror,  than  the  most  consummate  darkness.  All  the 
birda  were  struck  dumb,  and  hung  their  wings  in  moody  sor- 
row i  some  few  pigeons,  that  were  on  the  wing,  were  afraid 
of  being  benighted  even  in  the  morn,  alighted,  and  took  shel- 
ter in  the  houses.  The  heat  went  away  by  degrees  with  tlie 
light.  But  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  broke  out  afresh,  the  joy 
and  the  thanks  that  were  in  me,  that  God  made  to  us  these 
signs  and  marks  of  his  power  before  he  exercised  it,  were  ex- 
quisite, and  such  as  never  worked  upon  me  so  sensibly  before. 
With  my  own  ears  I  heard  a  cock  crow  as  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
and  he  welcomed  with  a  strange  gladness,  which  was  plainly 
discoverable  by  the  cheerful  notes  of  his  voice,  the  sun  at  its 
second  rising,  and  the  returning  light." 

The  Paper  is  signed  B.,  and  is  perhaps  by  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore. 
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Fas  est  quuque  brutm 
TsUurtj  docikm  monitis  c<£lcstibns  esse. 

Mambruni  Constantinijs 


Whose  is  yon  dawning  form, 

That  in  the  darkness  meets 

The  delegated  youth  ? 

Dim  as  the  shadow  of  a  fire  at  noon, 

Or  pale  reflection,  on  the  evening  brook, 

Of  glow-worm  on  the  bank. 
Kindled  to  guide  her  winged  paramour. 


A  moment,  and  the  brightening  image  shaped 

His  Mother's  form  and  features.    "  Go,"  she  cried, 

"  To  Babylon,  and  from  the  Angels  learn 

What  talisman  thy  task  requires." 


The  Spirit  hung  toward  him  when  she  ceased. 

As  though  with  actual  lips  she  would  have  given 

A  mother's  kiss.     His  arms  outstretch'd. 

His  body  bending  on. 

His  mouth  unclosed  and  trembling  into  speech. 

He  prcss'd  to  meet  the  blessing;  but  the  wind 

Play'd  on  his  cheek  :  he  look'd,  and  he  beheld 

The  darkness  close.     "Again!  again!"  he  cried, 

"  Let  me  again  behold  thee !  "  from  the  darkness 

His  Mother's  voice  went  forth  — 

"  Thou  shalt  behold  me  in  the  hour  of  death." 

4. 

Day  dawns,  the  twilight  gleam  dilates. 

The  Sun  comes  forth,  and  like  a  god 

Rides  through  rejoicing  heaven. 

Old  Moath  and  his  daughter,  ftom  their  tent, 


Beheld  the  adventurous  youth, 

Dark-moving  o'er  the  sands, 

A  lessening  image,  trembling  through  their  tears 

Visions  of  high  emprise 

Beguiled  his  lonely  road  ; 

And  if  sometimes  to  Moath's  tent 

The  involuntary  mind  recurr'd, 

Fancy,  impatient  of  alt  painful  thouglits. 

Pictured  the  bliss  should  welcome  his  return 

In  dreams  like  these  he  went ; 

And  still  of  every  dream 

Oneiza  form'd  a  part, 

And  hope  and  memory  made  a  mingled  jo^ 


In  the  eve  he  arrived  at  a  Well ; 

An  Acacia  bent  over  its  side. 

Under  whose  long  light-hanging  boughs 

He  chose  his  night's  abode. 

There,  due  ablutions  made,  and  prayers  perform'd, 

The  youth  liis  mantle  spread. 

And  silently  produced 

His  solitary  meal. 

The  silence  and  the  solitude  recali'd 

Dear  recollections  ;  and  with  folded  arms, 

Thinking  of  other  days,  he  sate,  till  thought 

Had  left  him,  and  the  Acacia's  moving  sliade 

Upon  the  sunny  sand 

Had  caugiit  his  idle  eye ; 

And  his  awaken'd  ear 

Heard  tiie  gray  Lizard's  chirp, 

The  only  sound  of  life, 

6. 

As  thus  in  vacant  quietness  he  sate, 

A  Traveller  on  a  Camel  reach'd  the  Well, 

And  courteous  greeting  gave. 

The  mutual  salutation  past. 

He  by  the  cistern,  too,  his  garment  spread. 

And  friendly  converse  cheer'd  the  social  meal. 

7. 

The  Stranger  was  an  ancient  man, 

Yet  one  whose  green  old  age 

Bore  the  fair  characters  of  temperate  youth  : 

So  much  of  manhood's  strength  his  limbs  retain'd, 

It  seem'd  he  needed  not  the  staff  he  bore. 

His  beard  was  long,  and  gray,  and  crisp  ; 

Lively  his  eyes,  and  quick, 

And  reacliing  over  them 

The  large  broad  eyebrow  curl'd. 

His  speech  was  copious,  and  his  winning  words 

Enrich'd  with  knowledge,  that  the  attentive  j-outh 

Sate  listening  with  a  thirsty  joy. 

8. 

So,  in  the  course  of  talk. 

The  adventurer  youth  inquir'd 

Whither  his  course  was  bent. 

The  Old  Man  answered,  "  To  Bagdad  I  go 

At  that  so  welcome  sound,  a  flash  of  joy 

Kindled  the  eye  of  Thalaba; 

"And  I  too,"  he  replied, 

"  Am  journeying  thitherward  ; 

Let  me  become  companion  of  thy  way '.  " 
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Courteous  the  Old  Man  smiled, 

Of  these  untempted  Spirits  should  descend. 

And  willing  in  assent. 

Judges  on  Earth.     Haruth  and  Maruth  went. 

The  chosen  Sentencers ;  they  fairly  heard 

9. 

The  appeals  of  men  to  their  tribunal  brought, 

OLD    MAN. 

And  rightfully  decided.     At  the  length 

Son,  thou  art  young  for  travel. 

A  Woman  came  before  them ;  beautiful 

Zohara  was,  as  yonder  Evening  Star, 

THALABA. 

In  the  mild  lustre  of  whose  lovely  light 

Until  now 

Even  now  her  beauty  shines.     They  gazed  on  her 

1  never  past  the  desert  boundary. 

With  fleshly  eyes;  they  tempted  her  to  sin. 

The  %vily  woman  listen'd,  and  required 

OLD     MAN. 

A  previous  price,  the  knowledge  of  the  name 

It  is  a  noble  city  that  we  seek. 

Of  God.     She  learnt  the  wonder-working  name, 

Thou  wilt  behold  magnificent  Palaces, 

And  gave  it  utterance,  and  its  virtue  bore  her 

And  lofty  Minarets,  and  high-domed  Mosques, 

Up  to  the  glorious  Presence,  and  she  told 

And  ricli  Bazars,  whither  from  all  the  world 

Before  the  awful  Judgment-Seat  her  tale. 

Industrious  merchants  meet,  and  market  there 

The  world's  collected  wealth. 

OLD     MAN. 

I  know  the  rest.    The  accused  Spirits  were  call'd 

THALABA. 

Unable  of  defence,  and  penitent, 

Stands  not  Bagdad 

They  own'd  their  crime,  and  heard  the  doom 

Near  to  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon. 

deserved. 

And  Nimrod's  impious  temple .' 

Then  they  besought  the  Lord  that  not  forever 

His  wrath  might  be  upon  them,  and  implored 

OLD    MAN. 

That  penal  ages  miglit  at  length  restore  them 

From  the  walls 

Clean  from  offence  :  since  then  by  Babylon, 

'Tis  but  a  long  day's  distance 

In  the  cavern  of  their  punishment,  they  dwell. 

Runs  the  conclusion  so .' 

THALABA. 

And  the  ruins  ' 

THALABA. 

So  I  am  taught. 

OLD    MAN. 

A  mighty  mass  remains ;  enough  to  tell  us 

OLD    MAN. 

How  great  our  fathers  were,  how  little  we. 

The  common  tale  !  And  likely  thou  hast  heard 

Men  are  not  what  they  were ;  their  crimes  and 

How  that  tile  bold  and  bad,  with  impious  rites. 

follies 

Intrude  upon  their  penitence,  and  force. 

Have  dwarf  d  them  down  from  the  old  hero  race 

Albeit  from  loathing  and  reluctant  lips. 

To  such  poor  things  as  we  ' 

The  sorcery-secret  ? 

THALABA. 

THALABA. 

At  Babylon 

Is  it  not  the  truth  .= 

I  have  heard  the  Angels  e.xpiate  their  guilt, 

Haruth  and  Maruth. 

OLD    MAN. 

Son,  thou  hast  seen  the  Traveller  m  the  sand3 

OLD    MAN. 

Move  through  the  dizzy  light  of  hot  noon-day. 

'Tis  a  history 

Huge  as  the  giant  race  of  elder  times ; 

Handed  from  ages  down ;  a  nurse's  tale. 

And  his  Camel,  than  the  monstrous  Elephant 

Wliich  children,  open-eyed  and  moulh'd,  devour ; 

Seem  of  a  vaster  bulk. 

And  thus,  as  garrulous  Ignorance  relates. 

We  learn  it  and  believe.     But  all  things  feel 

THALABA. 

The  power  of  Time  and  Change ;  thistles  and  grass 

A  frequent  sight. 

Usurp  the  desolate  palace,  and  the  weeds 

Of  Falsehood  root  in  the  aged  pile  of  Truth. 

OLD    MAN. 

How  have  you  heard  the  tale  ^ 

And  hast  thou  never,  in  the  twilight,  fancied 

Familiar  object  into  some  strange  shape 

THALABA 

And  form  uncouth  ? 

Thus :  —  on  a  time 

The  Angels  at  the  wickedness  of  man 

THALABA. 

Express'd  indignant  wonder ;  that  in  vain 

Ay  I  many  a  time. 

Tokens    and    signs    were    given,   and    Prophets 

sent. 

OLD     MAN. 

Strange  obstinacy  this  !  a  stubbornness 

Even  so 

Of  sin,  they  said,  that  should  forever  bar 

Things  view'd  at  distance,  through  the  mist  of  fear, 

The  gates  of  mercy  on  them.     Allah  heard 

By  their  distortion  terrify  and  shock 

Their  unforgiving  pride,  and  bade  that  two 

The  abused  sight. 
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THALABA. 

And  strove  to  reach  the  gem ; 

But  of  these  Angels'  fate 

Charms,  strong  as  hell  could  make   them,  kept  it 

Thus  in  the  uncreated  book  is  written. 

safe. 

He  call'd  his  servant-fiends. 

OLD    MAN. 

He  bade  the  Genii  rob  the  sleeping  youth 

Wisely  from  legendary  fables  Heaven 

By  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 

Inculcates  wisdom. 

By  Mahommed's  holier  power. 

By  the  holiest  name  of  God, 

THALABA. 

Had  Thalaba  disarm'd  the  evil  race 

How  then  is  the  truth  ? 

Is  not  the  dungeon  of  their  punishment 

13. 

By  ruin'd  Babylon  .' 

Baffled  and  weary,  and  convinced  at  lengtli. 

Anger,  and  fear,  and  rancor  gnawing  lum, 

OLD    MAN. 

The  accursed  Sorcerer  ceased  his  vain  attempts, 

By  Babylon 

Content  perforce  to  wait 

Haruth  and  Maruth  may  be  found . 

Temptation's  likelier  aid. 

Restless  he  lay,  and  brooding  many  a  wile, 

THALABA. 

And  tortured  with  impatient  hope. 

And  there 

And  envying  with  the  bitterness  of  hate 

Magicians  learn  their  impious  sorcery .' 

The  innocent  youth,  who  slept  so  sweetly  by 

OLD    MAN. 

14. 

Son,  what  thou  say'st  is  true,  and  it  is  false. 

The  ray  of  morning  on  his  eyelids  fell, 

But  night  approaches  fast ;  I  have  travell'd  far. 

And  Thalaba  awoke. 

And  my  old  lids  are  heavy  ;  —  on  our  way 

And  folded  his  mantle  around  him. 

We  shall  have  hours  for  converse ;  —  let  us  now 

And  girded  his  loins  for  the  day  ; 

Turn  to  our  due  repose.     Son,  peace  be  with  thee ! 

Then  the  due  rites  of  holiness  observed. 

His  comrade  too  arose. 

10. 

And  with  the  outward  forms 

So  in  his  loosen'd  cloak 

Of  righteousness  and  prayer  insulted  God. 

The  Old  Man  wrapt  himself, 

They  fiU'd  their  water  skin,  they  gave 

And  laid  his  limbs  at  length  ; 

The  Camel  his  full  draught. 

And  Thalaba  in  silence  laid  him  down. 

Then  on  the  road,  while  yet  the  morn  was  young. 

1          Awhile  he  lay,  and  watch'd  the  lovely  Moon, 

And  the  air  was  fresh  with  dew, 

O'er  whose  broad  orb  the  boughs 

Forward  the  travellers  went. 

A  mazy  fretting  framed, 

With  various  talk  beguiling  the  long  way. 

Or  with  a  pale,  transparent  green 

But  soon  the  youth,  whose  busy  mind 

Lighting  the  restless  leaves, 

Dwelt  on  Lobaba's  wonder-stirring  words. 

The  thin  Acacia  leaves  that  play'd  above. 

Renew'd  the  unfinish'd  converse  of  the  night. 

:             The  murmuring  wind,  the  moving  leaves. 

Soothed  him  at  length  to  sleep. 

15. 

With  mingled  lullabies  of  sight  and  sound. 

THALABA 

Thou  said'st  that  it  is  true,  and  yet  is  false. 

11. 

That  men  accurst  attain  at  Babylon 

Not  so  the  dark  Magician  by  his  side. 

Forbidden  knowledge  from  the  Angel  pair :  — 

Lobaba,  who  from  the  Domdaniel  caves 

How  mean  you  ? 

Had  sought  the  dreaded  youth. 

Silent  he  lay,  and  simulating  sleep, 

LOBABA 

Till,  by  the  long  and  regular  breath  he  knew. 

All  things  have  a  double  power, 

The  youth  beside  him  slept. 

Alike  for  good  and  evil.     The  same  fire 

Carefully  then  he  rose. 

That  on  the  comfortable  hearth  at  eve 

And  bending  over  him,  survey 'd  him  near  ; 

Warm'd  the  good  man,  flames  o'er  the  house  at 

And  secretly  he  cursed 

night; 

The  dead  Abdaldar's  ring, 

Should  we  for  this  forego 

Arm'd  by  whose  amulet 

The  needful  element.^ 

He  slept  from  danger  safe 

Because  the  scorching  summer  Sun 

Darts  fever,  wouldst  thou  quench  the  orb  of  day  : 

12. 

Or  deemest  thou  that  Heaven  in  anger  form'd 

Wrapt  in  his  mantle  Thalaba  reposed, 

Iron  to  till  'he  field,  because  when  man 

His  loose  right  arm  pillowing  his  easy  head. 

Had  tipt  his  arrows  for  the  chase,  he  rush'd 

The  Moon  was  on  the  Ring, 

A  murderer  to  the  war ' 

Whose  crystal  gem  return'd 

A  quiet,  moveless  light. 

THALABA. 

Vainly  the  Wizard  vile  put  forth  his  hand, 
33 

What  follows  hence  = 

358 
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LOBABA. 

That  nothing  in  itself  is  good  or  evil, 

But  only  in  its  use.     Think  you  the  man 

Praiseworthy,  who  by  painful  study  learns 

The  knowledge  of  all  simples,  and  their  power, 

Healing  or  harmful  ? 

THALABA. 

All  men  hold  in  honor 

The  skilful  Leech.     From  land  to  land  he  goes 

Safe  in  his  privilege ;  the  sword  of  war 

Spires  him ;  Kings  welcome  him  with  costly  gifts ; 

And  he  who  late  had  from  the  couch  of  pain 

Lifted  a  languid  look  to  him  for  aid, 

Beholds  him  with  glad  eyes,  and  blesses  hin' 

In  his  first  thankful  prayer 

LOBABA. 

Yet  some  there  are 

Who  to  the  purposes  of  wickedness 

Apply  this  knowledge,  and  from  herbs  distil 

Poison,  to  mix  it  in  the  trusted  draught. 

THALABA. 

Allah  shall  cast  them  in  the  eternal  fire 
Whose  fuel  is  the  cursed !  there  shall  they 

Endure  the  ever-burning  agony, 
Consuming  still  in  flames,  and  still  renew'd. 

LOBABA. 

Cut  is  their  knowledge  therefore  in  itselt 
Unlawful .' 

THALABA. 

That  were  foolishness  to  think. 


Oh,  what  a  glorious  animal  were  Man, 
Knew  he  but  his  own  powers,  and,  knowing,  gave 

them 

Room  for  their  growth  and  spread  !     The  Horse 

obeys 

His  guiding  will ;  the  patient  Camel  bears  him 

Over  these  wastes  of  sand  ;  the  Pigeon  wafts 

His   bidding  through   the  sky;  —  and  with   these 

triumphs 

He  rests  contented  I  —  with  these  ministers, — 

When  he  might  awe  the  Elements,  and  make 

Myriads  of  Spirits  serve  him  1 

THALABA. 

But  as  how  .•' 

By  a  league  with  Hell,  a  covenant  that  binds 

The  soul  to  utter  death  ' 

LOBABA. 

Was  Solomon 

Accurst  of  God .'     Yet  to  his  talismans 

Obedient,  o'er  his  thro  '.e  the  birds  of  Heaven, 

Their  waving  wings  his  t  an-shield,  fann'd  around 

him 
The  motionless  air  of  noon;  from  place  to  place. 

As  his  will  rein'd  the  viewless  Element, 

He  rode  the  Wind ;  the  Genii  rear'd  his  temple. 

And  ceaselessly  in  fear  while  his  dread  eye 


O'erlook'd  them,  day  and  night  pursued  their  toil 
So  dreadful  was  his  power. 

THALABA. 

But  'twas  from  Heaven 

His  wisdom  came ;  God's  special  gift, — the  guerdon 

Of  early  virtue 

LOBABA. 

Learn  thou,  O  young  man  . 

God  hath  appointed  wisdom  the  reward 

Of  study  !     'Tis  a  well  of  living  waters, 

Whose  inexhaustible  bounties  all  might  drink , 

But  few  dig  deep  enough.  Son  !  thou  art  silent, — 

Perhaps  I  say  too  much,  —  perhaps  offend  thee. 

THALABA. 

Nay,  I  am  young,  and  willingly,  as  becomes  me, 
Hear  the  wise  words  of  age. 

LOBABA 

Is  it  a  crime 

To  mount  tlie  Horse,  because,  forsooth,  thy  feet 

Can  serve  thee  for  the  journey.'  —  Is  it  sin, 

Because  the  Hern  soars  upward  in  the  sky 

Above  the  arrow's  flight,  to  train  the  Falcon 

Whose  beak  shall  pierce  him  there .'     The  powers 

which  Allah 

Granted  to  man,  were  granted  for  his  use  ; 

All  knowledge  that  befits  not  human  weakness 

Is  placed  beyond  its  reach.  —  They  who  repair 

To  Babylon,  and  from  the  Angels  learn 

Mysterious  wisdom,  sin  not  in  the  deed 

THALABA. 

Know  you  these  secrets .' 


I  ?  alas  !  my  Son, 
My  age  just  knows  enough  to  understand 
How  little  all  its  knowledge  !     Later  years. 

Sacred  to  study,  teach  me  to  regret 

Youth's  unforeseeing  indolence,  and  hours 

That  cannot  be  recall'd !     Something  I  know 

The  properties  of  herbs,  and  have  sometimes 

Brought  to  the  afflicted  comfort  and  relief 

By  the  secrets  of  my  art ;  under  His  blessing 

Without  whom  all  had  fail'd  !     Also  of  (Jems 

I  have  some  knowledge,  and  the  characters 

That  tell  beneath  what  aspect  they  were  set. 

THALABA. 

Belike  you  can  interpret  then  the  graving 
Around  this  Ring ! 

LOBABA. 

My  sight  is  feeble,  Son, 
And  1  must  view  it  closer;  let  me  try  I 

16. 

The  unsuspecting  Youth 

Held  forth  his  finger  to  draw  off  the  spell. 

Even  whilst  he  held  it  forth, 

There  settled  there  a  Wasp, 

And  just  above  the  Gem  infix'd  its  dart; 
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All  purple-swollen,  tlie  hot  and  painful  flesh 

Rose  round  the  tighten'd  Ring. 

The  baffled  Sorcerer  knew  the  hand  of  Heaven, 

And  inwardly  blasphemed. 

17. 

Ere  long,  Lobaba's  heart, 

Fruitful  in  wiles,  devised  new  stratagem. 

A  mist  arose  at  noon, 

Like  the  loose,  hanging  skirts 

Ol  some  low  cloud,  that,  by  the  breeze  impell'd, 

Sweeps  o'er  the  mountain  side. 

With  joy  the  thoughtless  youth 

That  grateful  shadowing  hail'd  ; 

For  grateful  was  the  shade. 

While  through  the  silver-lighted  haze, 

Guiding  their  way,  appear'd  the  beamless  Sun. 

But  soon  that  beacon  fail'd ; 

A  heavier  mass  of  cloud, 

Impenetrably  deep. 

Hung  o'er  the  wilderness. 

"  Knowest  thou  the  track .'  "  quoth  Thalaba, 

"  Or  should  we  pause,  and  wait  the  wind 

To  scatter  this  bewildering  fog ' ' 

The  Sorcerer  answer'd  him  — 

*'Now  let  us  hold  right  on ;   for  if  we  stray, 

The  Sun  to-morrow  will  direct  our  course." 

So  saying,  he  toward  the  desert  depths 

Misleads  the  youth  deceived. 

18. 

Earlier  the  night  came  on. 

Nor  moon,  nor  stars,  were  visible  in  heaven ; 

And  when  at  morn  the  youth  unclosed  his  eyes, 

He  knew  not  where  to  turn  his  face  in  prayer. 

"  What  shall  we  do .'  "  Lobaba  cried  ; 

'^  The  lights  of  heaven  have  ceased 

To  guide  us  on  our  way. 

Should  we  remain  and  wait 

More  favorable  skies. 

Soon  would  our  food  and  water  fail  us  here ; 

And  if  we  venture  on, 
There  are  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness '  " 

19. 

"  Sure  it  were  best  proceed  !  " 

The  chosen  youth  replies ; 

"  So  haply  we  may  reach  some  tent,  or  grove 

Of  dates,  or  station'd  tribe. 

But  idly  to  remain, 

Were  yielding  effortless,  and  waiting  death." 

The  wily  sorcerer  willingly  assents, 

And  farther  in  the  sands, 

date  of  heart,  he  leads  the  credulous  youth. 

20. 

Still  o'er  the  wilderness 

Settled  the  moveless  mist. 

The  timid  Antelope,  that  heard  their  steps, 

Stood  doubtful  where  to  turn  in  that  dim  light; 

The  Ostrich,  blindly  hastening,  met  them  full. 

At  night,  again  in  hope. 

Young  Thalaba  lay  down ; 

The  morning  came,  and  not  one  guiding  ray 


Through  the  thick  mist  was  visible, 
The  same  deep  moveless  mist  that  mantled  all. 

21. 

Oh  for  the  Vulture's  scream, 

Who  haunts  for  prey  the  abode  of  human-kind 

Oh  for  the  Plover's  pleasant  cry 

To  tell  of  water  near  ! 

Oh  for  the  Camel-driver's  song  I 

For  now  the  water-skin  grows  light. 

Though  of  the  draught,  more  eagerly  desired, 

Imperious  prudence  took  with  sparing  thirst. 

Oft  from  the  third  night's  broken  sleep. 

As  in  his  dreams  he  heard 

The  sound  of  rushing  winds. 

Started  the  anxious  youth,  and  look'd  abroad 

In  vain  !  for  still  the  deadly  calm  endured. 

Another  day  pass'd  on ; 

The  water-skin  was  drain'd ; 

But  then  one  hope  arrived. 

For  there  was  motion  in  the  air  I 

The  sound  of  the  wind  arose  anon, 

That  scatterd  the  thick  mist. 

And  lo !  at  length  the  lovely  face  of  Heaven ' 


Alas  !  a  wretched  scene 

Was  open'd  on  their  view. 

They  look'd  around ;  no  wells  were  near. 

No  tent,  no  human  aid  ! 

Flat  on  the  Camel  lay  the  water-skin, 

And  their  dumb  servant  difficultly  now, 

Over  hot  sands  and  under  the  hot  sun, 

Dragg'd  on  with  patient  pain 

23. 

But,  oh,  the  joy  !  the  blessed  sight ! 

When  in  that  burning  waste  the  Travellers 

Saw  a  green  meadow,  fair  with  flowers  besprent, 

Azure  and  yellow,  like  the  beautiful  fields 

Of  England,  when  amid  the  growing  grass 

The  blue-bell  bends,  the  golden  king-cup  shines, 

And  the  sweet  cowslip  scents  the  genial  air, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May  I 

Oh,  joy  !  the  Travellers 

Gaze  on  each  other  with  hope-brighten'd  eyes, 

For  sure  tlirough  that  green  meadow  flows 

The  living  stream  !     And  lo  !  their  famish'd  beast 

Sees  the  restoring  sight ! 

Hope  gives  his  feeble  limbs  a  sudden  strength ; 

He  hurries  on !  — 

24 

The  herbs  so  fair  to  eye 

Were  Senna,  and  the  Gentian's  blossom  blue. 

And  kindred  plants,  that  with  unwater'd  root 

Fed  in  the  burning  sand,  whose  bitter  leaves 

Even  frantic  Famine  loathed. 

25. 

In  uncommunicating  misery 

Silent  they  stood.     At  length  Lobaba  said, 

"  Son,  we  must  slay  the  Camel,  or  we  die 

For  lack  of  water  1  thy  young  hand  is  firm,— 
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Draw  forth  the  knife  and  pierce  him!"  Wretch 

accurst '. 

Who  that  beheld  thy  venerable  face, 

Thy  features  stiff  with  suffering,  the  dry  lips, 

The  feverish  eyes,  could  deem  that  all  within 

Was  magic  ease,  and  fearlessness  secure, 

And  wiles  of  hellish  import?     The  young  man 

Paused  with  reluctant  pity  ;  but  he  saw 

His  comrade's  red  and  painful  countenance, 

And   his  own  burning  breath   came  short  and 

quick. 

And  at  his  feet  the  grasping  beast 

Lies,  over-worn  with  want. 

20. 

Then  from  his  girdle  Thalaba  took  the  knife 

With  stern  compassion,  and  from  side  to  side 

Across  the  Camel's  throat 

Drew  deep  the  crooked  blade. 

Servant  of  man,  that  merciful  deed 

Forever  ends  thy  suffering;  but  what  doom 

Waits  thy  deliverer .'     "  Little  will  thy  deatli 

Avail  us!  "  thought  the  youth. 

As  in  the  water-skin  he  pour'd 

The  Camel's  hoarded  draught; 

It  gave  a  scant  supply. 

The  poor  allowance  of  one  prudent  day. 

27. 
Son  of  Hodeirah,  tliough  thy  steady  soul 

Despair'd  not,  firm  in  faith, 

yet  not  the  less  did  suffering  nature  feel 

Its  pangs  and  trials.     Long  their  craving  thirst 

Struggled  with  fear,  by  fear  itself  inflamed  ; 

But  drop  by  drop,  that  poor. 

That  last  supply  is  drain'd. 

Still  the  same  burning  sun !  no  cloud  in  heaven ! 

The  hot  air  quivers,  and  the  sultry  mist 

Floats  o'er  the  desert,  with  a  show 
Of  distant  waters,  mocking  their  distress. 

28. 

The  youth's  parch'd  lips  were  black. 

His  tongue  was  dry  and  rough, 

His  eyeballs  red  with  heat. 

Lobaba  gazed  on  him  with  looks 

That  eeem'd  to  speak  of  pity,  and  he  said, 

"  Let  me  behold  thy  Ring ; 

It  may  have  virtue  that  can  save  us  yet !  " 

With  that  he  took  his  hand. 

And  view'd  the  writing  close, 

Then  cried  with  sudden  joy, 

"  It  is  a  stone  that  whoso  bears, 

The  Genii  must  obey  ! 

Now  raise  thy  voice,  my  Son, 

And  bid  them  in  His  name  that  here  is  written 

Preserve  us  in  our  need." 

29. 

"  Nay  !  "  answer'd  Thalaba; 

"  Shall  I  distrust  the  providence  of  God  ? 

Is  it  not  He  must  save  ? 

If  Allah  wills  it  not. 

Vain  were  the  Genii's  aid." 


30. 

Whilst  he  spake,  Lobaba's  eye, 

Upon  the  distance  fix'd. 

Attended  not  his  speech. 

Its  fearful  meaning  drew 

The  looks  of  Thalaba ; 

Columns  of  sand  came  moving  on; 

Red  in  the  burning  ray, 

Like  obelisks  of  fire. 

They  rush'd  before  the  driving  wind. 

Vain  were  all  thoughts  of  flight ! 

They  had  not  hoped  escape, 

Could  they  have  back'd  tlie  Dromedary  tnen. 

Who,  in  his  rapid  race. 

Gives  to  the  tranquil  air  a  drowning  force. 

31. 

High  —  high  in  heaven  upcurl'd 

The  dreadful  sand-spouts  moved  ; 

Swift  as  the  whirlwind  that  impell'd  their  way 

Tliey  came  toward  the  travellers! 

■The  old  Magician  shriek'd. 

And  lo  !  the  foremost  bursts. 

Before  the  whirlwind's  force. 

Scattering  afar  a  burning  shower  of  sand. 

"  Now  by  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 

Save  us  !  "     Lobaba  cried, 

"  While  yet  tnou  hast  the  power, 

Save  us  !  O  save  us  !  now  !  " 

The  youth  made  no  reply, 

Gazing  in  awful  wonder  on  the  scene. 

32. 

"  Why  dost  thou  wait  ?  "  the  Old  Man  exclaim'd ; 

"  If  Allah  and  the  Prophet  will  not  save. 

Call  on  the  Powers  that  will '  " 

33. 

"Ha!  do  i  know  thee.  Infidel  accurst? 

Exclaim'd  the  awaken'd  youth. 

"  And  thou  hast  led  me  hither.  Child  of  Sin ' 

That  fear  might  make  me  sell 

My  soul  to  endless  death !  " 

34. 

"  Fool  that  thou  art !  "     Lobaba  cried, 

"  Call  upon  Him  whose  name 

Thy  charmed  signet  bears, 

Or  die  the  death  thy  foolishness  deserves  ! " 

35. 

"  Servant  of  Hell !  die  thou !  "  quoth  Thalaba. 

And  leaning  on  his  bow. 

He  fitted  the  loose  string. 

And  laid  the  arrow  in  its  resting-place. 

"Bow  of  my  Father,  do  thy  duty  now !  " 

He  drew  the  arrow  to  its  point ; 

True  to  his  eye  it  fled, 

And  full  upon  the  breast 

It  smote  the  Sorcerer. 
Astonish'd  Thalaba  beheld 
The  blunted  point  recoil. 

3G. 
A  proud  and  bitter  smile 
Wrinkled  Lobaba's  cheek. 
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"Try  once  again  thine  earthly  arms!  "  he  cried. 

*'  Rash  Boy  I  the  Power  I  serve 

Abandons  not  his  votaries. 

It  is  for  Allah's  wretched  slaves,  like  thou, 

To  serve  a  master,  who  in  the  hour  of  need 

Forsakes  them  to  their  fate  ! 

I  leave  thee!  "  —  and  he  shook  his  staff,  andcall'd 

The  Chariot  of  his  charms. 

37. 

Swift,  as  the  viewless  wind, 

Self-moved,  the  Chariot  came  ; 

The  Sorcerer  mounts  the  seat. 

"  Zet  once  more  weigh  thy  danger!"  he  resumed; 

"  Ascend  the  car  with  me, 

And  with  the  speed  of  thought 

We  pass  the  desert  bounds." 

The  indignant  youth  vouchsafed  not  to  reply  ; 

And  lo  !  the  magic  car  begins  its  course  ! 

38. 

Hark !  hark !  —  he  shrieks  —  Lobaba  shrieks  ' 

What,  wretch,  and  hast  thou  raised 

The  rushing  terrors  of  the  Wilderness 

To  fall  on  thine  own  head  ? 

Death  !  death  !  inevitable  death  ! 

Driven  by  the  breath  of  God, 

A  column  of  the  Desert  met  his  way. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK   IV. 

Hvw  great  our  fathers  were,  how  UUle  wc.  — 9,  p.  256. 

The  Mussulmans  are  immutably  prepossessed,  that  as  the 
Earth  approaches  its  dissolution,  its  sons  and  daughters  grad- 
ually decrease  in  their  dimensions.  As  for  Dagjial,  they 
say  he  will  find  the  race  of  mankind  dwindled  into  such 
diminutive  pigmies,  that  their  hahilations  in  cities,  and  all  the 
best  towns,  will  be  of  no  other  fabric  than  the  shoes  and 
slippers  made  in  these  present  ages,  placed  in  rank  and  file, 
in  seemly  and  regular  ord«r ;  allowing  one  pair  for  two  round 
families.  —  Morgan's  Hist,  of  Algiers. 

The  Cady  then  asked  me,  "If  I  knew  when  Hagiuge  was 
to  come?*'  *'  I  have  no  wish  to  know  any  thing  about  him," 
said  I ;  "  I  hope  those  days  are  fjr  off,  and  will  not  happen  in 
my  time."  "What  do  your  books  say  concerning  him?" 
eayg  ho,  affecting  a  look  of  great  wisdom.  "Do  they  agree 
with  ours  ?  "  "  I  don't  know  that,"  said  I,  "  till  \  hear  what 
13  written  in  your  books."  "  Hagiuge  Magiuge,"  says  he, 
"  are  little  people  not  so  big  as  bees,  or  like  the  zimb,  or  fly 
of  Sennaar,  that  came  in  great  swarms  out  of  the  earth,  ay, 
in  multitudes  that  cannot  bo  counted  ;  two  of  their  chiefs  are 
to  ride  upon  an  ass,  ami  every  h.iir  of  that  ass  is  to  be  a  pipe, 
and  every  pipe  is  lo  play  a  different  kind  of  music,  and  all 
that  hear  and  follow  them  are  to  he  carried  to  liell."  "I 
know  them  not,"  saiil  1  ;  "  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I 
fear  them  not,  were  they  twice  as  little  as  you  say  they  are, 
and  twice  as  numerous.  I  trust  in  God  I  shall  never  be  so 
fond  of  music  as  to  go  to  hell  after  an  ass,  for  all  the  tunes 
that  he  or  they  can  play."  —  Brace. 

These  very  little  people,  according  to  Thevenot,  are  to  be 
great  drinkers,  and  will  drink  the  sea  dry. 


la  the  mild  lustre,  &c.  —  9,  p.  256. 

The  story  of  Haruth  and  Maruth,  as  in  tliR  Poem,  may  be 
found  in  D'Herbelot,  and  in  Sale's  notes  to  the  Koran.  Of 
the  different  accounts,  t  have  preferred  that  which  makes 
Zuhara  originally  a  woman,  and  metamorphoses  her  into  the 


planet  Venus,  to  that  which  says  the  planet  Venus  descended 
as  Zohara  to  tempt  the  Angels. 

The  Arabians  have  so  childish  a  love  of  rhyme,  that  when 
two  names  are  usually  coupled,  they  make  them  jingle,  as  in 
the  case  of  Haruth  and  Maruth.  Thus  they  call  Cain  and 
Abel,  Abel  and  Kabel.  I  am  informed  that  the  Koran  is 
crowded  with  rhymes,  more  particularly  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  chapters. 


jj  precious  price,  tJie  knowledge  of  the  name 
Of  God. 9,  p.  256. 

The  Ism-Ablah  —  The  Science  of  the  Name  of  God. 

They  pretend  that  God  is  the  lock  of  this  science,  and  Ma- 
hommed  the  key  ;  that  consequently  none  but  Mahommedans 
iCan  attain  it ;  that  it  discovers  what  passes  in  distant  coun- 
tries ;  that  it  familiarizes  the  possessors  with  the  Genii,  who 
are  at  the  command  of  the  initiated,  and  who  instruct  them  ; 
that  it  places  the  winds  and  the  seasons  at  their  disposal  j 
that  it  heals  the  bite  of  serpents,  the  lame,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind.  They  say,  that  some  of  their  greatest  Saints,  such 
as  Abdulkadir,  Che'dani  of  Bagdad,  and  IbnAlinan,  who  resided 
in  the  south  of  Yemen,  were  so  far  advanced  in  this  science 
by  their  devotion,  that  they  said  their  prayers  every  noon  in 
the  Kaha  of  Mecca,  and  were  not  absent  from  their  owu 
houses  any  other  part  of  the  day.  A  merchant  of  Mecca,  who 
had  learnt  it  in  all  its  forms  from  Mahommed  el  Dsjanidsenji, 
{at  present  so  famous  in  that  city,)  pretended  that  he  himself, 
being  in  danger  of  perishing  at  sea,  had  fastened  a  billet  to 
the  mast,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  that  immediately 
the  tempest  ceased.  He  showed  me,  at  Bomliay,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  book  which  contained  all  sorts  of  figures  and  mathe- 
matical tables,  with  instructions  how  to  arrange  the  billets, 
and  the  appropriate  prayers  for  every  circumstance.  But  he 
would  neither  suffer  me  to  touch  the  book,  nor  copy  the 
title. 

There  are  some  Mahommedans  who  shut  themselves  up  in 
a  dark  place  without  eating  and  drinking  for  a  long  time,  and 
there  with  a  loud  voice  repeat  certain  short  prayers  till  they 
faint.  When  they  recover,  they  pretend  to  have  seen  not 
only  a  crowd  of  spirits,  but  God  liimself,  and  even  the  Devil. 
But  the  true  initiated  in  the  Ism-AUah  do  not  seek  these 
visions.  The  secret  of  discovering  hidden  treasures  belongs 
also,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  Ism-Allah.  ~  J^iebuhr. 


Huge  as  the  giant  race  of  elder  tijnes.  —  9,  p.  256, 

One  of  the  Arabs,  whom  we  saw  from  afar,  and  who  waa 
mounted  upon  a  camel,  seemed  higher  than  a  tower,  and  to  be 
moving  in  the  air  ;  at  first  this  was  to  me  a  strange  appear- 
ance ;  however,  it  was  only  the  effect  of  refraction  ;  the 
Camel,  which  the  Arab  was  upon,  touching  the  ground  like  all 
others.  There  was  nothing  then  extraordinary  in  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  I  afterwards  saw  many  appearances  exactly 
similar  in  the  dry  countries.  — Jyiebuhr. 

"  They  surprised  you,  not  indeed  by  a  sudden  assault ;  but 
they  advanced,  and  the  sultry  vapor  of  noon,  through  which 
you  saw  them,  increased  their  magnitude." — JiloaHahat. 
Poem  of  Harctli. 

So  in  kis  toosen'd  cloaJc 

The  Old  Man  wrapt  himself.  —  10,  p.  257. 

One  of  these  Hijkes  is  usually  six  yards  long  and  five  or 
six  feet  broad,  serving  the  Arab  for  a  complete  druss  in  the 
day,  and  for  his  bed  and  covering  in  tlie  night.  It  is  a 
loose  but  troublesome  kind  of  garment,  being  frequently  dis- 
concerted and  fallmg  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the  person  who 
wears  it  is  every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it 
anew  about  his  body.  This  shows  the  great  use  there  is  for 
a  girdle  in  attending  any  active  employment,  and,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  force  of  the  Scripture  injunction  alluding 
tliereunto,  of  Aflumn-  our  loins  girded.  The  mctliod  of  wear- 
ing these  garments,  with  the  use  they  are  at  other  times  put 
to,  in  serving  for  coverlets  to  their  beds,  should  induce  us  to 
take  the  finer  sort  of  them,  at  least,  such  as  are  worn  by  the 
ladies  and  persons  of  distinction,  to  be  llio  peplits  ot  the 
ancients.    Jt  is  very  probable  likewise,  that  the    oose  folding 
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garme'il  (the  Toga  I  take  it  to  be)  of  the  Romans  was  of 
this  kind  ;  for  if  tlic  drapery  of  their  statues  is  to  instruct  U9, 
this  19  actually  no  other  than  what  the  Arabs  appeiir  in,  when 
they  are  folded  up  in  their  Hijkcs.  Instead  of  the  fibula^ 
they  join  logetlier,  with  thread  or  a  wooden  bodkin,  the  two 
upper  corners  of  ihia  garment,  which  being  first  placed  over 
one  of  their  shoulders,  they  fold  tlie  rest  of  it  afterwards 
round  their  bodies.  —  Shaw. 

The  employment  of  the  women  is  to  prepare  their  wool, 
spin,  and  weave  in  looms  hung  lengthways  in  their  tents. 
Those  looms  are  formed  by  a  list  of  an  ell  and  a  half  long,  to 
which  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  fixed  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
utlier  on  a  roller  of  equal  length  ;  the  weight  of  wliich,  being 
suspended,  keeps  them  stretclied.  The  threads  of  the  warp 
are  so  hung  as  to  be  readily  intersected.  Instead  of  shuttles, 
the  women  pass  the  thread  of  tlie  woof  througli  the  warp 
with  their  fingers,  and  with  an  iron  comb,  having  a  handle, 
press  the  woof  to  give  a  body  to  their  cloth.  Each  piece,  of 
about  five  ells  long,  and  an  ell  and  a  half  wide,  is  called  a 
luucki  it  receives  neitlier  dressing,  milling,  nor  dyeing,  but  is 
immediately  fit  for  use.  It  is  tlie  constant  diess  of  the  Moors 
of  the  country,  is  without  seam,  and  incapable  of  varying, 
according  to  the  caprices  of  fasliion  :  when  dirty,  it  is  washed. 
The  Moor  is  wrapped  up  in  it  day  and  night  ;  and  this  hakk 
is  the  living  model  of  the  drapery  of  the  ancients.  —  C/tenier. 

If  thou  at  all  lake  thy  neighbor's  raiment  to  pledge,  thou 
shall  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  Sun  goetli  down. 

For  that  is  his  covering  only  ;  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin : 
wherein  shall  he  sleep?  —  Exudiis,  xxii.  215,  27. 


Consumiftg  stUl  infiames^  and  stdl  retiew^d. —  Li,  p.  258. 

Fear  the  fire,  whose  fuel  is  men  and  stones  prepared  for  the 
unbelievers.  —  Koran,  Chap.  2. 

Verily,  those  who  disbelieve  our  signs,  we  will  surely  cast 
to  be  broiled  in  liell-fire  ;  so  oftCTi  as  their  skins  shall  be  well 
burned,  we  will  give  them  othci  skins  in  exchange,  that  they 
may  take  the  sharper  tormi^nt.  —  Koraii^  Chup.  4. 


Their  tcavin<r  icijigs  his  i 


shield. 


- 15,  p.  2.58. 


The  Arabians  attribute  to  Solomon  a  perpetual  enmity  and 
warfare  against  wicked  Genii  and  Giants;  on  the  subject  of 
his  wonder-working  Ring,  their  tales  are  innumerable.  They 
have  even  invented  a  whole  race  of  Pre-Aiiamite  Solomons, 
who,  according  to  them,  governed  the  world  successively,  to 
the  number  of  40,  or,  as  others  affirm,  as  many  us  72,  All 
these  made  the  evil  Genii  tlieir  unwilling  drudges.  —  D^Htr- 
belot. 

Anchieta  was  going  in  a  canoe  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aldea,  a  delightlul  spot,  surrounded  with  mango-trees,  and 
usu'illy  abounding  with  birds  called  goarazes,  that  breed  there. 
The^o  birds  are  about  the  size  of  a  hen,  tlieir  color  a  rich 
purple  inclining  to  red.  They  are  white  when  hatched,  and 
soon  become  black  j  but  as  they  grow  larger,  liise  tbut  color, 
and  tike  this  rich  antl  beautiful  purple.  Our  n.ivigators  had 
reached  the  place,  but  when  they  should  have  enjoyed  the  fine 
prospect  which  delights  all  who  pass  it,  the  sun  was  excessively 
hot ;  and  this  eye-pleasure  was  purchased  dearly,  when  the 
whole  body  was  in  a  profuse  per.'Spiration,  and  the  rowers  wore 
in  a  fever.  Their  distress  calleii  upon  Joseph,  and  the  remedy 
was  no  new  one  to  him.  He  saw  three  or  four  of  these  birds 
perched  upon  a  mango,  and  calling  to  them  in  the  Brazilian 
language,  which  the  rowers  understood,  said,  Go  you,  call 
your  companions,  and  come  to  shade  these  hot  servants  of  the 
Lord.  The  birds  stretched  out  their  necks  as  if  in  obedience, 
«,nd  away  they  went  to  seek  for  others,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  came  flying  in  the  shape  of  an  elegant  cloud,  and  they 
shadowed  the  canoe  a  good  league  out  to  sea,  til!  the4"res!i 
sea-breeze  sprung  up.  Thi-n  he  told  them  they  might  go 
about  their  business;  and  they  separated  with  a  clamor  of 
rude,  but  joyful  sounds,  which  were  only  understood  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  who  created  them.  This  wa-*  a  greater 
miracle  than  that  of  the  cloud  with  which  God  defended  his 
chosen  people  in  the  wilderness  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  a  more  elegant  and  fanciful  parasol,  jicho 
qacfi'ij  maior  portcnto  e^te  que  o  da  niivcm,  com  que  Dcas  d'^ftudeo 


no  deserto  a  scu  Povo  mimosa  do  calor  do  so!^  tanto  quanto  maia 
tern  de  gracioso  et  aprasivd  este  cliapeo  de  sol,  que  aquelle. 

This  was  one  of  Anchieta's  common  miracles.  Jacob 
Biderman  has  an  epigram  upon  the  subject,  quoted  in  the 
Jesuit's  Life. 

Hesperii  pctercnt  cum  burbara  liliora  mysUE, 

Et  sociis  (Fger  pluribus  unus  f.rat, 
lUe  suum  extincto,  Phabi  quia  lampadis  (EStu 

Occultoque  uri,  questus  ab  igne  caput ; 
(^ucEsiit  in  prora,  si  quam  darct  angalus  umhram, 

JVaiia  scd  in  prorm  parlibu^  umbra  fuiU 
Quissiit  in  puppi,  nihil  umbriB  puppis  habehat, 

Summa  sed  urebant  solU,  et  ima  faces. 
His  capieiis  Jinchieta  mails  succurrcre,  solam 

Aera  per  medium  tendcre  vidit  avem, 
Vidit,  ei  socias,  ait,  i,  qatere  cohortes, 

Aligcr  atque  redox  cum  legione  veni. 
Dicta  probavit  avis,  celerique  citatior  Euro, 

Cognalum  properat,  qucerere  jussa  gregem, 
Mille^ue  mox  sociis  comitata  revertitur  alis, 

Mille  sequi  i?tS(F,  mUle  pr<rire  dacem. 
Mdle  supra,  et  tottdem,  juztaque,  infraque  volabanty 

Omnis  ad  AnckieOB  turba  rocata  prcces. 
Et  simul  expansis  facta  testndine  pennis, 

Desuper  in  toslas  incubuere  rates. 
Et  procul  indc  ditm,  et  luccmpepulere  diei, 

DebUi!  duni  7nollis  conderct  umbra  caput. 
Scilicet  hi£c  fierent,  ut  canopca  repcnte 

Anchieta  artifices  esse  coeg-it  aves. 

Vida  do  Vencravel  Padre  Joseph  de  Anchieta,  da  Companhia 
deJesu,  Taumaturgo  do  J^tiro  Jilundo,  na  Provinda  do  Bras'd. 
composta  pello  P.  Simam  de  f^asconcellos,  da  mesma  Companhia 
—  Lisbon.     1672. 

The  Jesuits  probably  stole  this  miracle  from  the  Arabian 
story  of  Solomon  ;  not  that  they  are  by  any  means  deficient  in 
invention  ;  but  they  cannot  be  suspected  of  ignorance. 

In  that  rare  book,  the  Margarita  Philosophica  Basilitt,  1535, 
is  an  account  of  a  parasol  more  convenient,  though  not  in  so 
elegant  a  taste, as  that  of  the  wonder-working  Anchieta.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  nation  of  one-legged  men ;  and  one  of  these 
unipeds  is  represented  in  a  print,  lying  on  his  back,  under  the 
shade  of  his  own  great  foot. 

The  most  curious  account  of  Solomon's  wisdom  is  in  Do 
Bartas. 

Hee  knowes — ■ 

Whether  the  Heaven's  sweet-sweating  kissc  appear 

To  be  Pearls  parent,  and  the  Oysters  pheer, 

And  whether,  dusk,  it  makes  them  dim  withall, 

Cleer  breeds  the  deer,  and  stormy  brings  the  pale  j 

Whether  from  sea  the  amber-greece  be  sent. 

Or  be  some  fishes  pleasant  excrement ; 

He  knowes  why  the  Earth's  immoveable  and  round, 

The  Ices  of  Nature,  centre  of  the  mound  ; 

Ilee  knows  her  measure  ;  and  hee  knows  beside 

How  Coloquintida  (duely  apply'd) 

Within  the  darknesse  of  the  Conduit-pipes, 

Amid  tho  winding  of  our  inward  tripes, 

Can  so  discreetly  the  white  humour  take. 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas, 


He  rode  the  wind,  Slc.  —  15,  p  258> 
"  And  we  made  the  wind  *  subject  unto  Solomon  ;  it  blew 
in  the  morning  for  a  month,  and  in  the  evening  for  a  month. 
And  we  made  a  fountain  of  molten  brass  to  How  f  for  him. 
And  some  of  the  Genii  were  obliged  to  work  in  his  presence, 
by  the  will  of  liis  Lord;  and  whoever  of  them  turned  aside 


'  They  »ny  that  he  had  a  carpet  of  preen  silk,  on  which  his  throne  was 
placed,  beinp  of  a  prodigious  length  nntl  breadlh,  and  enf^cient  for  nil  hii 
forces  to  Bland  on,  the  men  placing  themselves  on  hie  right  hand,  and  the 
spiriis  on  his  left ;  and  Ihal  when  nil  were  in  order,  the  wind,  at  his  com- 
mand, lookup  the  carpet  and  transported  it,  with  all  (bat  were  upon  it, 
wheresoever  he  pleased  ;  the  army  of  birds  at  the  same  time  flymg  over 
their  heads,  and  fcrn.ing  a  kind  of  canopy  lo  shade  them  from  the  sim. 

t  A  fountain  of  molten  brass.  Tills  founlaiu,  they  say,  was  in  Yeman, 
and  flowed  lliree  days  in  a  month. 
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hell-fire.*  They  made  for  him  whatever  he  pleased,  of 
palaces  and  statues,!  and  large  dishes  like  fisli-ponds,!  and 
caldrona  standing  firm  on  their  trevets.J  And  we  said, 
Work  righteousneaa,  O  family  of  David,  with  thanksgiving: 
for  few  of  my  servants  are  thankful.  And  when  we  had  de- 
creed that  Solomon  should  die,  nothing  discovered  his  death 
unto  them,  except  the  creeping  thing  of  the  earth,  which 
gnawed  his  staif.|| 

And  when  his  body  fell  down,  the  Genii  plainly  perceived, 
that  if  tlicy  had  known  that  which  is  secret,  they  had  not 
continued  in  a  vile  punishment."  —  Koran,  Chap.  34. 


Oh  for  Vie  Ptover^s  pleasant  cry.  — 21,  p.  259. 

In  places  where   there  was  water,  wh  found  a  beautiful 
variety  of  the  plover.  —  J\riebuhr. 


Oh  for  the  Camel-driver^ s  song.  —  21,  p  259. 

The  camels  of  the  hot  countries  aie  not  fastened  one  to 
the  tail  of  the  other,  as  in  cold  climates,  but  sutTered  to  go 
at  their  will,  like  herds  of  cows.  The  camel-driver  follows 
singing,  and  from  time  to  time,  giving  a  sudden  whistle.  The 
louder  he  sings  and  whistles,  the  faster  tlie  camels  go ;  and 
they  stop  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  sing.  The  camel-drivers,  to 
relieve  each  other,  sing  alternately  j  and  when  they  wish  tlieir 
beasts  to  browse  for  half  an  hour  on  what  they  can  find,  they 
amuse  themselves  by  smoking  a  pipe  ;  after  which,  beginning 
again  to  sing,  the  camels  immediately  proceed.  —  Taventicr. 


Even.frantic  Fainine  loathed. — 24,  p.  259. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  liad  an  unexpected  entHrtnin- 
ment,  which  tilled  our  hearts  with  a  very  short-lived  joy.  The 
whole  plain  before  us  seemed  tliick  covered  with  green  grass 
and  yellow  daisies.  We  advanced  to  the  place  with  as  much 
speed  as  our  hirae  condition  would  suffer  us  ;  but  how  ter- 
rible was  our  disappointment,  when  we  found  the  whole  of 
that  verdure  to  consist  in  senna  and  coloquintida,  the  most 
nauseous  of  plants,  and  the  most  incapable  of  being  substi- 
tuted as  food  for  man  or  beast  1  —  Bruce. 


Then  from  his  girdle  Thalaba  took  the  kivfe.  —26,  p.  260. 

The  girdles  of  these  people  are  usually  of  worsted,  very 
artfully  woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  and  made  to  wrap 

•  We  will  cause  him  to  tasle  the  pain  of  hell-fire  ;  or,  as  some  expound 
ihe  wonis,  we  caused  him  lo  la^ie  the  pain  of  burning;  by  whicli  Ihey 
uiidcrsWnd  the  correciloo  the  disobedient  Genii  received  at  the  hauda  of 
the  Angc!  set  over  them,  who  whipped  them  with  a  whip  of  firfl. 

t  Suitues.  Some  suppose  these  were  images  of  the  Angels  i\nd  Prophets, 
Bud  thill  the  making  of  ihem  was  not  forbidden,  or  else  that  they  were  not 
such  images  aa  were  forbidden  by  the  law.  Some  say  Ihese  Spirits  made 
liim  two  lions,  which  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  and  two  eagles, 
which  were  set  above  it ;  and  that  when  he  mounted  il,  the  lioDS  slreiched 
out  iheir  paws,  and  when  he  sal  down,  the  eagles  shaded  him  with  their 
wings, 

J  Dishes  lihe  fiah-ponds;  being  so  mnnstrously  large,  that  a  thoosaud 
men  might  cat  out  of  each  of  thcni  at  once. 

§  And  addrons  standing  firm  on  their  irevets.  —  These  caldrons,  they 
say,  were  cut  out  of  die  mountains  of  Yeman,  and  were  so  vastly  bi|,  that 
ihey  could  not  be  moved  ;  and  people  went  up  to  them  by  steps. 

n  Nothing  discovered  his  death  but  the  creeping  thing  of  the  earth 
which  Ernawed  his  stuff.  —  The  commenalors,  to  explain  tliis  passage,  tell 
us,  that  David,  having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  wht-n  he  died,  left  it 
lo  be  finished  by  his  eon  Selomon,  who  employed  the  Genii  in  the  work : 
that  Suluinon,  befure  the  edific«  was  completed,  perceiving  his  end  drew 
uigh,  begged  of  God  that  his  death  might  be  concealed  from  the  Genii, 
till  (l>ey  hud  entirely  finished  it;  that  God  therefore  so  ordered  it,  that 
Sulomon  died  as  he  stood  at  his  prayers,  leaning  on  his  st.tlf,  which  aup- 
joried  the  body  in  thai  posture  a  full  year  j  and  the  Genii,  supposing  him 
to  be  alive,  continued  tbeii  work  during  Ihat  temi  ;  at  the  cxpiralion 
whereof,  the  temple  being  perfecUy  completed,  a  worm,  which  had  gotten 
into  the  staff,  ate  It  through,  and  the  corpse  fell  to  the  ground,  and  dis- 
covered the  king's  de.-»th. 

Possibly  this  fuble  cf  ihe  temple  being  built  by  Genii,  and  not  by  men, 
might  take  its  rise  froni  what  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ihat  the  house 
was  built  of  stone,  made  ready  before  it  was  brought  thither;  si  that  there 
was  neither  hammer  nor  axe,  nor  tool  of  iron  heard  hi  the  house  while  il 
was  builiiiag. 


several  times  about  their  bodies  ;  one  end  of  them,  by  being 
doubled  and  sewn  along  the  edges,  serves  them  for  a  purse, 
agreeable  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word  Ziovn  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures:  the  Turks  and  Arabs  make  a  further  use  of  their 
girdles,  by  fixing  their  knives  and  poniards  in  them  ;  whilst 
the  Hojias,  i.  e.  the  writers  and  secretaries,  are  distinguished 
by  having  an  inkhorn,  the  badge  of  their  office,  suspended  in 
the  like  situation.—  S/jouj. 


jicross  the  CamePs  throat.  —  26,  p.  260. 

On  the  road  we  passed  the  skeleton  of  a  camel,  which  now 
and  then  happens  in  the  desert.  These  are  poor  creatures 
that  have  perished  with  fatigue  ;  for  those  which  are  killed 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  Arabs,  are  carried  away,  bones  and 
all  together.  Of  the  hides  are  made  the  soles  of  tiie  slippers 
which  are  worn  in  Egypt,  without  any  dressing  but  what  the 
sun  can  give  them.  Tlie  circumstances  of  this  animal's 
death,  when  his  strength  fails  him  on  the  road,  have  some- 
thing in  them  affecting  to  humanity.  Such  are  his  patience 
and  perseverance,  that  he  pursues  his  journey  without  flag- 
ging, as  long  as  he  has  power  to  support  its  weight ;  and  such 
are  his  fortitude  and  spirit,  that  he  will  never  give  out,  until 
nature  sinks  beneath  the  complicated  ills  which  press  upon 
him.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  he  resign  his  burden  and 
body  to  the  ground.  Nor  stripes,  nor  caresses,  nor  food,  nor 
rest,  will  make  him  rise  again  !  His  vigor  is  exliausted,  and 
life  ebbs  out  apace.  This  the  Arabs  are  very  sensible  of,  and 
kindly  plunge  a  sword  into  the  breast  of  the  dying  beast,  to 
shorten  his  pangs.  Kven  the  Arab  feels  remorse  when  he 
commits  this  deed;  his  hardened  heart  is  moved  at  the  loss 
of  a  faithful  servant.  —  Eijles  Irwin. 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  January,  1800,  is  a  letter  from 
Professor  Heering  recommending  the  introduction  of  these 
animals  at  the  Cape  ;  but  the  camel  is  made  only  for  level 
countries.  "  Tlie  animal  is  very  ill  qualified  to  travel  upon 
the  snow  or  wet  ground :  the  breadth  in  which  they  carry 
their  legs,  when  they  slip,  often  occasions  their  splitting 
tliemselvcs  ;  so  that  when  Ihey  fall  with  great  burdene,  ihey 
seldom  rise  again." — Jonas  Hanway. 

The  African  Arabs  say,  if  one  should  put  the  question, 
Which  is  best  fur  ymi,  O  Camel,  to  go  vp  hUl  or  doum  ?  he  wil. 
make  answer,  GorfV  curse  light  on  Vjn  both,  wheresoever  tJieij 
are  to  be  met  with.  —  Morgan's  Hist,  of  Algiers. 

No  creature  seems  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  climate  in 
which  it  exists.  We  cannot  doubt  the  nature  of  the  one  has 
been  adapted  to  that  of  the  other  by  some  disposing  intelli- 
gence. Designing  the  carac-I  tu  dwell  in  a  country  where  he 
can  find  little  nourishment,  nature  has  been  sparing  of  her 
materiiils  in  the  whole  of  his  formation.  She  has  not  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  plump  fleshiness  of  the  ox,  horse,  or 
elephant ;  but  limiting  herself  to  what  is  strictly  necessary, 
she  has  given  him  a  small  head  without  ears,  at  tlie  end  of  a 
long  neck  witliout  flesh.  She  has  taken  from  iiia  legs  and 
thighs  every  muscle  not  immediately  requisite  for  motion  ; 
and,  in  short,  has  bestowed  on  liis  withered  body  only  the 
vessels  and  tendons  necessary  to  connect  his  frame  together. 
She  has  furnished  him  with  a  strong  jaw,  that  he  may  grind 
the  hartlest  aliments  ;  but  lest  he  should  consume  too  much, 
she  has  contracted  his  stomach,  and  obliged  l-.im  to  chew  the 
cud.  She  has  lined  his  foot  with  a  lump  nf  tlesh,  which, 
sliding  in  the  mud,  and  being  no  way  adapted  for  climbin;:, 
fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and  sandy  soil,  like  tht:t  of 
Arabia.  She  has  evidently  destined  him  likewise  to  sla- 
very by  refusing  him  every  sort  of  defence  against  hi* 
enemies.  Destitute  of  the  horns  of  the  bull,  the  lu.nfs 
of  the  horse,  the  tooth  of  the  elephant,  and  the  swiftjiess 
of  the  stag,  how  can  the  camel  resist  or  avoid  the  aitack-! 
of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  or  even  the  wolf?  To  preserve  the 
species,  therefore,  nature  has  concealed  him  in  the  depil.s  of 
the  vast  deserts,  where  the  want  of  vegetables  can  ..ttract 
no  game,  and  whence  the  want  of  game  repels  every  vora- 
cious imiinal.  Tyranny  must  have  expelled  man  from  tli.- 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  before  Ihe  camel  could  have  h'St 
his  liberty.  Become  domestic,  he  has  rendered  habitable  the 
most  barren  soil  the  world  contains.  He  alone  supplies  all 
his  master's  wants.     The   milk  of  the  ciimc!  nourishes  llii 
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fiiniily  of  the  Arab,  under  the  various  forms  of  curds,  cheese, 
and  butter  J  and  they  often  feed  upon  his  flesli.  Slippers  and 
harness  are  made  of  his  skin,  and  tents  and  clotliing  of  his 
hair.  Heavy  burdens  are  transported  by  his  means,  and  when 
the  earth  denies  forage  to  the  liorse,  so  valuable  to  the  Bed- 
ouin, the  she-camel  supplies  that  deficiency  by  her  milk,  at 
no  other  cost,  for  so  many  advantages,  than  a  few  stalks  of 
brambles  or  wormwood,  and  pounded  date-kernels.  So  great 
IS  the  importance  of  the  camel  to  the  desert,  that  were  it  de- 
prived of  that  useful  animal,  it  must  infallibly  lose  every 
inhabitant.  —  Volney. 

Of  distant  waters,  &c. — "27,  p.  260. 

Where  any  parts  of  these  deserts  is  sandy  and  level,  tlie 
Iiorizon  is  as  fit  for  astronomical  observations  as  the  sea,  and 
appears,  at  a  small  distance,  to  be  no  less  a  collection  of  water. 
ft  was  likewise  equally  surprising  to  observe,  in  what  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  every  object  appeared  to  be  magnified 
within  it ;  insomuch  that  a  shrub  seemed  as  big  as  a  tree,  and 
a  flock  of  Achbobbas  might  be  mistaken  for  a  caravan  of 
camels.  This  seeming  collection  of  water  always  advances 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  us,  whilst  the  intermediate 
space  appears  to  be  in  one  continued  glow,  occasioned  by  the 
(juivering,  undulating  motion  of  Ihut  quick  succession  of 
vapors  and  exhalations,  which  are  extracted  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  sun. —  Shaw. 

In  tlie  Bahar  Dtinush  is  a  metaphor  drawn  from  this  optical 
deception.  "It  is  the  ancient  custom  of  fortune,  and  time 
has  long  established  the  habit,  that  she  at  first  bewilders  the 
thirsty  travellers  in  the  path  of  desire,  by  the  misty  vapors  of 
disappointment;  but  when  their  distress  and  misery  has  reached 
extremity,  suddenly  relieving  them  from  the  dark  windings  of 
confusion  and  error,  she  conducts  them  to  the  fountains  of 
enjoyment." 

"The  burning  heat  of  the  sun  was  reflected  with  double 
violence  fi-om  the  hot  sand,  and  the  distant  ridges  of  the  hills, 
seen  tlirougli  the  ascending  vapors,  seemed  to  wave  and  fluc- 
tuate like  the  unsettled  sea."  —  Mnnso  Park. 

"  I  shake  the  lash  over  my  camel,  and  she  quickens  her 
pace,  while  the  sultry  vapor  rolls  in  waves  over  the  burning 
clifls."  —  Moallaluit.     Poem  of  Tarafa. 


His  tonoTie  was  dry  and  rough.  — 28,  p.  2G0. 

Perhaps  no  traveller  but  Mr.  Park  ever  survived  to  relate 
similar  suff"ering9. 

"I  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  reaching 
some  watering-place  in  the  course  of  the  niglit.  Jly  thirst 
was,  by  Ibis  time,  become  insufl"erable  j  my  mouth  was 
parched  and  inflamed;  a  sudden  dimness  would  frequently 
come  over  ray  eyes,  with  other  symptoms  of  fainting;  and 
my  horse  being  very  much  fatigued,  I  began  seriously  to 
apprehend  that  I  should  perish  of  thirst.  To  relieve  tlie 
burning  pain  in  my  moutii  and  tliroat,  I  chewed  the  leaves 
ot  difiereut  shrubs,  but  found  them  all  bitter,  and  of  no  service 
to  me. 

"  A  little  before  sunset,  having  reached  the  toj)  of  a  gentle 
rising,  I  climbed  a  high  tree,  from  tlie  topmost  brandies  of 
whicli  I  cast  a  melancholy  look  over  the  barren  wilderness, 
but  without  discovering  tiie  most  distant  trace  of  a  human 
dwelling.  The  same  dismal  uniformity  of  shrubs  and  sand 
every  where  presented  itself,  and  the  horizon  was  as  level  and 
uninterrupted  as  that  of  the  sea. 

"  Descending  from  the  tree,  I  found  my  horse  devouring 
tlic  stubbie  and  brushwood  with  great  avidity  ;  and  us  I  was 
i\(nv  too  faint  to  attempt  walking,  and  my  horse  too  much 
fatigued  to  carry  me,  I  thought  it  but  an  act  of  humanity,  and 
pt-rliaps  the  last  1  should  ever  have  it  in  mypower  to  perform, 
to  lake  ofFhis  bridle,  and  let  him  shift  for  himself;  in  doing 
which  I  was  suddenly  affected  with  sickness  and  giddiness, 
and  failing  upon  the  sand,  felt  as  if  the  hour  of  death  was  fast 
approaching.  Here  then,  thought  I,  after  a  sliort,  but  in- 
effectual struggle,  terminate  all  my  hopes  of  lieing  useful  in 
my  day  and  generation ;  here  must  the  short  span  of  my  life 
come  to  an  end.  —  I  cast  (as  I  believed)  a  last  look  on  the 
surrounding  scene,  and  whilst  I  reflected  on  tlie  awful  change 
ihat  was  about  to  take  place,  this  world,  with  its  enjoyments. 


seemed  to  vanish  from  my  recollection.  Nature,  however, 
at  length,  resumed  its  functions  ;  and  on  recovering  my  senses, 
I  found  myself  stretched  upon  tlie  sand,  with  the  bridle  still 
in  my  hand,  and  the  sun  just  sinking  behind  the  trees.  I  now 
summoned  all  my  resolution,  and  determined  to  make  another 
effort  to  prob.^g  my  existence.  And  as  the  evening  was 
somewhat  cool,  I  resolved  to  travel  as  fur  as  my  limbs  would 
carry  me,  in  hopes  of  reaching  {my  only  resource)  a  watering- 
place.  With  this  view  I  put  the  bridle  on  my  horse,  and 
driving  him  before  me,  went  slowly  along  for  about  an  hour, 
when  I  perceived  some  lightning  from  the  north-east  —  a  most 
delightful  sight,  for  it  promised  rain.  The  darkness  and  light- 
ning increased  very  rapidly  ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  heard 
the  wind  roaring  among  the  bushes.  I  had  already  o^-ened 
my  mouth  to  receive  the  refreshing  drops  which  I  expected, 
but  1  was  instantly  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sand,  driven  with 
such  force  by  the  wind,  as  to  give  a  very  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion to  my  face  and  arms,  and  I  was  obliged  to  mount  my  horse 
and  stop  under  a  bush  to  prevent  being  suftbcated.  —  The 
sand  continued  to  fly  in  amazing  quantities,  for  near  an  hour, 
after  which  I  again  set  forward,  and  travelled  with  difficulty 
until  ten  o'clock.  About  this  time,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  some  very  vivid  flaidies  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  few 
heavy  drops  of  rain.  In  a  little  time,  the  sand  ceased  to  fly, 
and  I  alighted,  and  spread  out  all  my  clean  clothes  to  collect 
the  rain,  which  at  length  I  saw  would  certainly  fall.  —  For 
more  than  an  hour  it  rained  plentifully,  and  I  quenched  my 
thirst  by  wringing  and  sucking  my  clothes."  —  Parkas  Trav- 
els in  tite  Interior  of  .Africa. 


Could  Ihey  have  hacked  the  Dromedary,  &c.  —  30,  p.  260 

All  the  time  I  was  in  Barbary,  I  could  never  get  sight  of 
above  three  or  four  Dromedaries.  Tliese  the  Arabs  call  Me- 
hera  ;  the  singular  is  Meheri.  They  are  of  several  sorts  and 
degrees  of  value,  some  worth  many  common  Camels,  others 
scarce  worth  two  or  three.  To  look  on,  they  seem  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  that  species,  only  I  think  the  excres- 
cence on  a  Dromedary's  back  is  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  a  Camel.  What  is  reported  of  their  sleeping,  or  rather 
seeming  scarce  alive,  for  some  time  after  coming  into  this 
world,  is  no  fable.  The  longer  they  lie  so,  the  more  excellent 
they  prove  in  their  kind,  and  consequently  of  higher  price  and 
esteem.  None  lie  in  that  trance  more  than  ten  days  and 
nights.  Those  that  do  are  pretty  rare,  and  are  called  Anshari, 
from  Aashara,  which  signifies  ten,  in  Arabic.  I  saw  one  such, 
perfectly  v*-hite  all  over,  belonging  to  Leila  Oumane,  Princess 
of  that  noble  Arab  Neja,  named  Heyl  ben  Ali,  I  spoke  of, 
and  upon  which  she  put  a  very  great  value,  never  sending  it 
abroad  but  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  when  the 
greatest  expedition  was  required;  having  others,  inferior  in 
swiftness,  for  more  ordinary  messages.  They  say  that  one  of 
these  Aasharies  will,  in  one  night,  and  through  a  level  coun- 
try, traverse  as  much  ground  as  any  single  horse  can  perform 
in  ten,  which  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  matter,  since  many 
have  afTirmed  to  me,  tiiat  it  makes  nothing  of  holding  its  rapid 
pace,  which  is  a  most  violent  hard  trot,  for  four-and-twenty 
hours  upon  a  stretch,  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  wea- 
riness, or  inclination  to  bait,  and  that  having  then  swallowed 
a  ball  or  two  of  a  sort  of  paste,  made  up  of  barley-meai,  and 
may  be  a  little  powder  of  dates  among  it,  with  a  howl  of 
water,  or  Camel's  milk,  if  to  be  had,  and  which  the  courier 
seldom  forgets  to  be  provided  with,  in  skins,  as  well  for  the 
sustenance  of  himself  as  of  his  Pegasus,  the  indefatigablp  ani- 
mal will  seem  as  fresh  as  at  first  setting  out,  and  ready  to 
continue  running  at  the  same  scarce  credible  rate,  for  as  many 
hours  longer,  and  so  on  from  one  extremity  of  the  African 
Deserts  to  the  other,  provided  its  rider  could  hold  out  without 
sleep  or  other  refreshment.  This  has  been  averred  to  me,  by, 
I  believe,  more  than  a  thousand  Arabs  and  Moors,  all  agree- 
ing in  every  particular. 

I  happened  to  be,  once  in  particular,  at  the  tent  of  that 
Princess,  with  AH  ben  Mahamoud,  the  Bey,  or  Vice-Roy  of 
the  Algerine  Eastern  Province,  when  he  went  thither  to  cele- 
brate his  nuptials  with  Ambarca,  her  only  daughter,  if  I  mis* 
take  not.  Among  other  entertainments  she  gave  her  guests, 
the  favorite  white  Dromedary  was  brought  forth,  ready  sad- 
died  and  bridled.     I  say  bridled,  because  the  thong,   which 
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eervc3  instead  ot'a  bridle,  was  put  through  the  hole  purposely 
made  in  the  gristle  of  the  creature's  nose.  The  Arab  ap- 
pointed  to  uiount,  was  straitly  laced,  from  tUe  very  loins  quite 
to  hi3  throat,  in  a  strong  leathern  jacket,  tuey  never  riding 
these  aniniiiU  any  otherwise  accoutred  ;  so  impetuously  violent 
are  the  roncussiona  the  rider  under^es,  during  that  rapid 
motion,  tliat  were  he  to  be  looae,  I  much  question  whether  a 
few  hours  such  uiiintermitting  agitation  would  not  endanger 
the  bursting  of  some  of  his  entrails  ;  ami  this  the  Arabs  scru- 
ple not  to  acknowledge.  We  were  to  be  diverted  with  seeing 
this  tine  Aashari  run  against  some  of  the  swiftest  baibs  in  the 
whole  Neja,  which  ia  lamed  for  having  good  ones,  of  the 
true  Liliyan  breed,  shaped  like  greyhounds,  and  which  will 
sometimes  run  down  an  ostrich  ;  which  few  of  the  very  best 
can  pretend  to  do,  especially  upon  a  hard  ground,  perfectly 
level.  We  all  started  like  racers,  and  for  the  tirst  spirt,  most 
of  the  best  mounted  among  us  kejit  up  pretty  well,  but  our 
grass-fed  horses  soon  flagged  :  several  of  the  Libyan  and 
Numidian  runners  held  pace  till  we,  who  still  followed  upon 
a  good  round  hand-gallop,  could  no  longer  discern  them,  and 
then  gave  out ;  as  we  were  told  after  their  return.  When  the 
Dromedary  had  been  out  of  our  sight  about  an  half  an  hour,  we 
again  espied  it  flying  towards  us  with  an  amazing  velocity,  and 
in  a  very  few  moments  was  among  us,  and  seemingly  nothing 
concerned  ,  while  the  horses  and  mares  were  all  in  a  foam,  and 
scarce  able  to  breathe,  as  was.  likewise,  a  fleet,  tall  greyhound 
bitch,  of  the  young  Princes,  who  had  followed  and  kept  pace 
the  whole  time,  and  was  no  sooner  got  back  to  us,  but  lay 
down  panting  as  if  ready  to  expire.  I  cannot  tell  how  many 
railes  we  went,  but  we  were  near  three  hours  in  coming  lei- 
surely back  to  the  tents,  yet  made  no  stop  in  the  way.  The 
young  Prince  Ilamet  ben  al  Guydom  ben  Sakhari,  and  his 
younger  brother  Messoud,  told  their  new  brolher-in  law,  that 
they  defied  all  tho  potentates  of  Africa  to  show  him  such  an 
Aashari ;  and  the  Arab  who  rode  it,  challenged  the  Bey  to  lay 
his  lady  a  wager  of  1000  ducats,  that  he  did  not  bring  him  an 
answer  to  a  letler  from  the  Prince  of  Wargala,  in  less  than 
four  days,  though  Leo  Africanus,  Marmol,  and  several  others, 
assure  us,  that  it  is  no  less  than  forty  Spanish  leagues,  of  four 
miles  each,  south  ofTuggart,  to  which  place,  upon  another 
occasion,  as  t  shall  observe,  we  made  six  tedious  days  march 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Biscara,  north  of  which  we  were 
then,  at  least  thirty  hours  riding,  if  I  remember  rightly.  How- 
ever, the  Bey,  who  was  a  native  of  Biscara,  and  consequently 
well  aciiuainted  with  the  Sahara,  dursi  not  take  him  up.  By 
all  circumstances,  and  the  description  given  us,  besides  what 
I  know  of  tho  matter  myself,  it  could  not  be  much  less  than 
401)  miles,  and  as  many  back  ag'iin,  the  fellow  offered  to  ride, 
in  so  short  a  time  ;  nay,  many  other  Arabs  boldly  proffered  to 
venture  all  they  were  worth  in  the  world,  that  he  would  per- 
form it  with  all  the  ease  imaginable.  —  Morgan'^s  History  of 
Algiers. 

Chcnier  says,  "  The  Dromedary  can  travel  60  leagues  in  a 
day  i  his  motion  is  so  raj  id,  that  the  rider  is  obliged  to  be 
girthed  to  the  saddle,  and  to  have  a  handkerchief  before  his 
mouth,  to  break  the  current  of  the  wind."  These  accounts 
are  probably  much  exaggerated. 

"The  royal  couriers  in  Peisia  wear  a  white  sash  girded 
from  the  shoulders  to  their  waist  many  times  round  their 
bodies,  by  which  means  they  are  enabled  to  ride  for  many  days 
without  great  fatigue."  —  Hanway. 


7%c  dreadful  sand-spouts  moved. — 31,  p.  260. 

We  were  here  at  once  surprised  and  terrified  by  a  eight 
surely  tho  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  In  that  vast  ex- 
panse of  desert,  from  W.  and  toN.  W.  of  us,  we  saw  a  number 
of  prodigious  pillurs  of  sand  at  different  distances,  at  times 
moving  with  great  celerity,  at  others  stalking  with  a  majestic 
slowness  ;  at  intervals  we  thought  they  v/er<f  coming  in  a  very 
few  moments  to  overwhelm  us,  and  small  quantities  of  sand 
did  actually,  more  than  once,  reach  us.  Again  they  would 
retreat  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight,  their  tops  reaching  to 
the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  separated  from  the 
bodies,  and  these,  once  disjointed,  dispersed  in  the  air,  and 
did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they  were  broken  near  the 
middle,  as  if  struck  with  a  large  cannon-shot.  About  noon, 
Lhey  began  to  advance  with  considerable  swiftness  upon  us, 
34 


the  wind  being  very  strong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them  ranged 
alongside  of  us,  about  the  distance  of  three  miies.  'J'he 
greatest  di^ini'^ter  of  the  largest  appeared  to  me,  at  that  dis- 
tance, as  if  it  would  measure  ten  feet.  They  retired  frum  us 
with  a  wind  at  S.  E.,  leaving  an  impression  upon  my  mind  to 
which  I  can  give  no  name  ;  though  surely  one  ingredient  in  it 
was  fear,  with  a  considerable  deal  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  flying  j  the  swiftest  horse,  or 
the  fastest-sailing  ship,  could  be  of  no  use  to  carry  us  out  of 
this  danger ;  and  the  full  persuasion  of  this  rivetted  me  as  if 
to  the  spot  where  I  stood. 

On  the  15th,  the  same  appearance  of  moving  jtillars  of  sand 
presented  themselves  to  us,  only  they  seemed  to  be  more  in 
number,  and  less  in  size.  They  came  several  times  in  a  di- 
rection close  upon  us  ;  that  is,  I  believe,  within  less  than  two 
miles.  They  began  immediately  after  sunrise,  like  a  thick 
wood,  and  almost  darkened  the  sun.  His  rays  shining  through 
them  for  near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of 
fire.  Our  people  now  became  desperate  ;  the  Greeks  shrieked 
out,  and  said  it  was  the  day  of  judgment.  Ismael  pronounced 
it  to  be  hell,  and  the  Tucorories  tiiat  the  world  was  on  fire. — 
Bruce 


THE  FIFTH   BOOK. 


Thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength   onto  the  battle  j  th  m 
hast  subdued  under  me  those  that  rose  up  against  me. 

Psalm  sviii.  39. 


1. 

When  Thalaba  from  adoration  rose, 

The  air  was  cool,  the  sky 

With  welcome  clouds  o'ercast, 

Which  soon  came  down  in  rain. 

He  lifted  up  his  fever'd  face  to  heaven, 

And  bared  his  head,  and  stretch'd  his  bands 

To  that  delightful  shower, 

And  felt  the  coolness  penneate  every  limb, 

Freshening  his  powers  of  life. 


A  loud,  quick  panting!     Thalaba  looks  up; 

He  starts,  and  his  instinctive  hand 

Grasps  the  knife  hilt ;  for  close  beside 

A  Tiger  passes  hiin. 

An  indolent  and  languid  eye 

The  passing  Tiger  turn'd ; 

His  head  was  hanging  down, 

His  dry  tongue  lolling  low, 

And  the  short  panting  of  his  breath 

Came  through  his  iiot,  parch'd  nostrils  painfully 

The  young  Arabian  knew 

The  purport  of  his  hurried  pace. 

And  following  him  in  hope. 

Saw  joyful  from  afar 
The  Tiger  stoop  and  drink. 

3. 

A  desert  Pelican  had  built  her  nest 

In  that  deep  solitude  ; 

And  now,  return 'd  from  distant  flight, 

Fraught  with  the  river-stream, 

Her  load  of  water  had  disburdened  (here 

Her  young  in  the  refreshing  bath 

Dipp'd  down  their  callow  heads. 
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Fill'd  tlie  swollen  membrane  from  their  plumeless 

throat 

Pendent,  and  bills  3'et  soft; 

And  buoyant  with  arch'd  breast, 

Plied  in  unpractised  stroke 

The  oars  of  their  broad  feet. 

They,  as  the  spotted  prowler  of  the  wild 

Laps  the  cool  wave,  around  tlieir  mother  crowd. 

And  nestle  underneath  her  outspread  wings. 

The  spotted  prowler  of  the  wild 

Lapp'd  the  cool  wave,  and  satiate,  from  the  nest, 

Guiltless  of  blood,  withdrew. 


The  mother-bird  had  moved  not, 
But,  cowering  o'er  her  nestlings, 

Sate  confident  and  fearless. 

And  watch'd  the  wonted  guest. 

But,  when  the  human  visitant  approach'd. 

The  alarmed  Pelican, 

Retiring  from  that  hostile  shape, 

Gathers  her  young,  and  menaces  with  wings. 

And  forward  thrusts  her  threatening  neck. 

Its  feathers  ruffling  in  her  wrath, 

Bold  with  maternal  fear. 

Thalaba  drank,  and  in  tlie  water-skin 

Hoarded  the  precious  element. 

Not  all  he  took,  but  in  the  large  nest  left 

Store  that  sufficed  for  life ; 

Anil  journeying  onward,  blest  the  Carrier  Bird, 

And  blest,  in  thankfulness. 

Their  common  Father,  provident  for  all. 


With  strength  renew'd,  and  confident  in  faith. 

The  son  of  Hodeirah  proceeds ; 

Till,  after  the  long  toil  of  many  a  day, 

At  length  Bagdad  appear'd. 

The  City  of  his  search. 

He,  hastening  to  the  gate, 

Roams  o'er  the  city  with  insatiate  eyes ; 

Its  thousand  dwellings,  o'er  whose  level  roofs 

Fair  cupolas  appear'd,  and  high-domed  mosques. 

And  pointed  minarets,  and  cypress  groves. 

Every  where  scatter'd  in  unwithering  green. 

6. 
Tliou  too  art  fallen,  Bagdad  !     City  of  Peace, 

Thou  too  hast  had  thy  day  ; 

And  loathsome  Ignorance  and  brute  Servitude 

Pollute  thy  dwellings  now, 

Erst  for  the  Mighty  and  the  Wise  renown'd. 

O  yet  illustrious  for  remember'd  fame, — 

Thy  founder  the  Victorious,  —  and  the  pomp 

Of  Haroun,  for  whose  name,  by  blood  defiled, 

Yahia's,  and  the  blameless  Barmecides', 

Genius  hath  wrought  salvation,  —  and  the  years 

When  Science  with  tlie  good  Al-Maimon  dwelt: 

So  one  day  may  the  Crescent  from  thy  Mosques 

lie  pluck'd  by  Wisdom,  when  tlie  enlighten'd  arm 

Of  Europe  conquers  to  redeem  the  East  I 

7. 

rhcn  Pomp  and  Pleasure  dwelt  within  her  walls ; 

The  Merchants  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 


Met  in  her  arch'd  Bazars ; 

All  day  the  active  poor 

Shower'd  a  cool  comfort  o'er  her  thronging  streets ; 

Labor  was  busy  in  her  looms  ; 

Through  all  her  open  gates 

Long  troops  of  laden  Camels  lined  the  roads, 

And  Tigris  bore  upon  his  tameless  stream 

Armenian  harvests  to  her  multitudes. 


But  not  in  sumptuous  Caravansary 

The  adventurer  idles  there, 

Nor  satiates  wonder  with  her  pomp  and  wealth ; 

A  long  day's  distance  from  the  walls 

Stands  ruined  Babylon ; 

The  time  of  action  is  at  hand  ; 

The  hope  that  for  so  many  a  year 

Hath  been  his  daily  thought,  his  nightly  dream, 

Stings  to  more  restlessness. 

He  loathes  all  lingering  that  delays  the  hour 

When,  full  of  glory,  from  his  quest  return'd. 

He  on  tlie  pillar  of  the  Tent  beloved 

Shall  hang  Hodeirah's  sword. 

9. 

The  many-colored  domes 

Yet  wore  one  dusky  hue ; 

The  Cranes  upon  the  Mosque 

Kept  their  night-clatter  still ; 

When  through  the  gate  tlie  early  Traveller  past. 

And  when  at  evening  o'er  the  swampy  plain 

Tlie  Bittern's  boom  came  far. 

Distinct  in  darkness  seen 

Above  the  low  horizon's  lingering  light. 

Rose  the  near  ruins  of  old  Babylon. 

10. 

Once  from  her  lofty  walls  the  Charioteer 

Look'd    down    on   swarming   myriads;    once  she 

flung 

Her  arches  o'er  Euphrates'  conquer'd  tide. 

And  through  her  brazen  portals  when  she  pour'd 

Her  armies  forth,  the  distant  nations  look'd 

As  men  who  watch  the  thunder-cloud  in  fear, 

Lest  it  should  burst  above  them.     She  was  fallen, 

The  Queen  of  cities,  Babylon,  was  fallen! 

Low  lay  her  bulwarks;  the  black  Scorpion  bask'd 

In  the  palace  courts;  within  the  sanctuary 

The  She-Wolf  hid  her  whelps. 

Is  yonder  huge  and  sliapeless  heap,  what  once 

Hath  been  the  acirial  Gardens,  height  on  height 

Rising  like  Media's  mountains  crown'd  with  wood, 

Work  of  imperial  dotage  ?     Where  the  fame 

Of  Belus .'     Where  the  Golden  Image  now, 

Which,  at  the  sound  of  dulcimer  and  luto, 

Cornet  and  sacbut,  harp  and  psaltery, 

The  Assyrian  slaves  adored.' 

A  labyrinth  of  ruins,  Babylon 

Spreads  o'er  the  blasted  plain  : 

The  wandering  Arab  never  sets  his  tent 

Within  her  walls ;  the  Shepherd  eyes  afar 

Her  evil  towers,  and  devious  drives  his  flock. 

Alone  unchanged,  a  free  and  bridgeless  tide, 

Euphrates  rolls  along. 

Eternal  Nature's  work. 
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Through  the  broken  portal, 

Over  weedy  fragments, 

Thalaba  went  his  way. 

Cautious  he  trod,  and  felt 

The  dangerous  ground  before  him  with  his  bow. 

The  Jackal  started  at  his  steps; 

The  Stork,  alarm'd  at  sound  of  man, 

From  her  broad  nest  upon  the  old  pillar  top, 

Affrighted  fled  on  flapping  wings ; 

The  Adder,  in  her  haunts  disturb'd, 

Lanced  at  the  intruding  staff* her  arrowy  tongue. 

12. 

Twilight  and  moonshine  dimly  mingling  gave 

An  awful  light  obscure. 

Evening  not  wholly  closed, 

The  Moon  still  pale  and  faint; 

An  awful  light  obscure, 

Broken  by  many  a  mass  of  blackest  shade  ; 

Long  column  stretching  dark  through  weeds  and 

moss. 

Broad  length  of  lofty  wall, 

Whose  windows  lay  in  light, 

And  of  their  former  sliape,  low  arch'd  or  square, 

Rude  outline  on  the  earth 

Figured,  with  long  grass  fringed. 

13. 

Reclined  against  a  column's  broken  shafl, 

Unknowing  whitherward  to  bend  his  wayj 

He  stood,  and  gazed  around. 

The  Ruins  closed  him  in; 

it  seem'd  as  if  no  foot  of  man 

For  ages  had  intruded  there. 

14. 

Soon  at  approaching  step 

Startling,  he  turn'd  and  saw 

A  Warrior  in  the  moon-beam  drawing  near. 

Forward  the  Stranger  came. 

And  with  a  curious  eye 

Perused  the  Arab  youth 

15. 

"And  who  art  thou,"  the  Stranger  cried, 

"That,  at  an  hour  like  this, 

Wanderest  in  Babylon  ? 

A  way-bewilder'd  traveller,  seekest  thou 

The  ruinous  shelter  here  ? 

Or  comest  thou  to  hide 

The  plunder  of  the  night  ? 

Or  hast  thou  spells  to  make 

These  ruins,  yawning  from  their  rooted  base, 

Disclose  their  secret  wealth  ? ' 


16. 

The  youth  replied,  "Nor  wandering  traveller, 

Nor  robber  of  the  night, 

Nor  skill'd  in  spells  am  1. 

1  seek  the  Angels  here, 

Haruth  and  Maruth.     Stranger,  in  thy  turn, 

Why  wanderest  thou  in  Babylon, 

And  who  art  thou,  the  questioner  ?  " 


17. 

The  man  was  fearless,  and  the  temper'd  pride 

Which  toned  the  voice  of  Thalaba 

Displeased  not  him,  himself  of  haughty  heart 

Heedless  be  answered,  "Knowestthou 

Their  cave  of  punishment?  " 

18. 

THALABA. 

Vainly  I  seek  it. 

STRANGER. 

Art  thou  firm  of  foot 
To  tread  the  ways  of  danger? 

THALABA. 

Point  the  path ! 

STRANGER. 

Young  Arab  I  if  thou  hast  a  heart  can  beat 
Evenly  in  danger;  if  thy  bowels  yearn  not 
With  human  fears  at  scenes  where,  undisgracedj 
The  soldier,  tried  in  battle,  might  look  back 
And  tremble,  follow  me  !  —  for  I  am  bound 
Into  that  cave  of  horrors. 

J  9. 

Thalaba 

Gazed  on  his  comrade  :  he  was  young,  of  port 

Stately  and  strong;  belike  his  face  had  pleased 

A  woman's  eye;  but  the  youth  read  in  it 

Unrestrain'd  passions,  the  obdurate  soul 

Bold  in  all  evil  daring;  and  it  taught. 

By  Nature's  irresistible  instinct,  doubt 

Well-timed  and  wary.     Of  himself  assured. 

Fearless  of  man,  and  firm  in  faith, 

"  Lead  on  !  "  cried  Thalaba. 

Mohareb  led  the  way  ; 

And  through  the  ruin'd  streets, 

And  through  the  farther  gate, 

They  pass'd  in  silence  on. 

20. 
What  sound  is  borne  on  the  wind  ? 

Is  it  the  storm  tliat  shakes 

The  thousand  oaks  of  the  forest  ? 

But  Thalaba's  long  locks 

Flow  down  his  shoulders  moveless,  and  the  wind 

In  his  loose  mantle  raises  not  a  fold. 

Is  it  the  river's  roar 

Dash'd  down  some  rocky  descent? 

Along  the  level  plain 

Euphrates  glides  unheard. 

What  sound  disturbs  the  night. 

Loud  as  the  summer  forest  in  the  storm, 

As  the  river  that  roars  among  rocks? 

21. 

And  what  the  heavy  cloud 

That  liangs  upon  the  vale. 

Thick  as  the  mist  o'er  a  well-water'd  plain, 

Settling  at  evening  when  the  cooler  air 

Lets  its  day-vapors  fall ; 

Black  as  the  sulphur-cloud, 

That  through  Vesuvius,  or  from  Hecla's  mouth, 

Rolls  up,  ascendins  from  the  infernal  fires  ? 
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From  Ait's  bitumen-lake 

27. 
So  saying,  from  beneath 

That  heavy  cloud  ascends ; 

His  cloak  a  bag  he  drew  : 

That  everlasting  roar 

"  Young  Arab  !  thou  art  brave,"  he  cried; 

From  where  its  gushing  springs 

"  But  thus  to  rush  on  danger  unprepared 

Boil  their  black  billows  up. 

As  lions  spring  upon  the  hunter's  spear, 

Silent  the  Arabian  youth, 

Is  blind,  brute  courage.     Zohak  keeps  the  cave 

Along  the  verge  of  that  wide  lake, 

Against  that  Giant  of  primeval  days  : 

Follow'd  Mohareb's  way. 

No  force  can  win  the  passage."     Thus  he  said. 

Toward  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  bank'd  its  side, 

And  from  his  wallet  drew  a  human  hand. 

There,  from  a  cave,  with  torrent  force, 

Shrivell'd,  and  dry,  and  black  ; 

And  everlasting  roar. 

And  fitting,  as  he  spake, 

The  black  bitumen  roll'd. 

A  taper  in  its  hold. 

The  moonlight  lay  upon  the  rocks  ; 

Pursued  :  "  A  murderer  on  the  stake  had  died  ; 

Their  crags  were  visible. 

I  drove  the  Vulture  from  his  limbs,  and  lopp'd 

The  shade  of  jutting  cliffs. 

The  hand  that  did  the  murder,  and  drew  up 

A  nd  where  broad  1  ichens  \vh  i  ten '  d  some  smooth  spot, 

The  tendon-strings  to  close  its  grasp, 

And  where  the  ivy  hung 

And  in  the  sun  and  wind 

Its  flowing  tresses  down. 

Parch'd  it,  nine  weeks  exposed. 

A  little  way  within  the  cave 

The  Taper,  —  but  not  here  the  place  to  impart, 

The  moonlight  fell,  glossing  the  sable  tide 

Nor  hast  thou  undergone  the  rites 

That  gush'd  tumultuous  out. 

That  fit  thee  to  partake  the  mystery. 

A  little  way  it  entered  then  the  rock 

Look  !  it  burns  clear,  but  with  the  air  around 

Arching  its  entrance,  and  the  winding  way, 

Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deathiness. 

Darken'd  the  unseen  depths. 

This  when  the  Keeper  of  the  Gave  shall  feel,  — 

Maugre  the  doom  of  Heaven, — 

23. 

The  salutary  spell 

No  eye  of  mortal  man. 

Shall  lull  his  penal  agony  to  sleep, 

If  unenabled  by  enclianted  spell. 

And  leave  the  passage  free." 

Had  pierced  those  fearful  depths  ; 

For  mingling  witli  the  roar 

28. 

Of  the  portentous  torrent,  oft  were  heard 

Thalaba  answer'd  not. 

Shrieks,  and  wild  yells  that  scared 

Nor  was  there  time  for  answer  now. 

The  brooding  Eagle  from  her  midnight  nest. 

For  lo  !  Mohareb  leads. 

The  affrighted  countrymen 

And  o'er  the  vaulted  cave. 

Call  it  the  Moutli  of  Hell ; 

Trembles  the  accursed  taper's  feeble  light. 

And  ever,  when  their  way  leads  near, 

There,  where  the  narrowing  chasm 

They  hurry  with  averted  eyes, 

Rose  loftier  in  the  hill, 

And  dropping  their  beads  fast. 

Stood  Zohak,  wretched  man,  condemn'd  to  keep 

Pronounce  the  Holy  Name. 

His  Cave  of  punisliment. 

His  was  the  frequent  scream 

24. 

Which  when,  far  off,  the  prowling  Jackal  heard, 

There  pausing  at  the  cavern-mouth, 

He  liowl'd  in  terror  back  : 

Mohareb  turn'd  to  Thalaba : 

For  from  his  slioulders  grew 

"  Now  darest  thou  enter  in  ?  " 

Two  snakes  of  monster  size. 

"  Behold  !  "  tlie  youth  replied. 

Which  ever  at  his  head 

And  leading  in  his  turn  the  dangerous  way. 

Aiui'd  their  rapacious  teeth. 

Set  foot  witliin  the  cave. 

To  satiate  raving  hunger  with  his  brain. 

He,  in  the  eternal  conflict,  oil  would  seize 

25. 

Their  swelling  necks,  and  in  his  giant  grasp 

"  Stay,  Madman  !  "  cried  his  comrade     "  wouldst 

Bruise   them,  and    rend  their  flesh   witli  bloody 

thou  rush 

nails. 

Headlong  to  certain  death .' 

And  ho^vl  for  agony. 

Where  are  thine  arms  to  meet 

Feeling  the  pangs  he  gave ;  for  of  himself 

The  Keeper  of  the  Passage?  "  A  loud  shriek, 

Co-sentient  and  inseparable  parts. 

That  shook  along  the  windings  of  the  cave, 

The  snaky  torturers  grew. 

Scatter'd  the  youth's  reply. 

29 

26. 

To  him  approaching  now, 

Monareb,  when  the  long  ret^choing  ceased. 

Mohareb  held  the  wither'd  arm, 

Exclaim'd,  "  Fate  favor'd  thee. 

The  taper  of  enclianted  power. 

Voung  Arab  1  when  she  wrote  upon  thy  brow 

The  unhallow'd  spell,  in  hand  unholy  held. 

The  meeting  of  to-night ; 

Then  minister'd  to  mercy  ;  heavily 

Else  surely  had  thy  name 

The  wretch's  eyelids  closed  ; 

Phis  hour  been  blotted  from  tlie  Book  of  I,ife  '  " 

And  welcome  and  unfelt, 
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Like  the  release  of  deatli, 
A  sudden  sleep  surprised  his  vital  powers. 

30. 
Yet  though  along  the  cave  relax'd 

Lay  Zohak's  giant  limbs, 
The  twin-born  serpents  kept  the  narrow  pass, 

Kindled  their  fiery  eyes, 
Darted  their  tongues  of  terror,  and  roU'd  out 

Their  undulating  length, 
Like  the  long  streamers  of  some  gallant  ship 

Buoy'd  on  the  wavy  air, 
Still  struggling  to  flow  on,  and  still  withlield. 

The  scent  of  living  flesh 

Inflamed  their  appetite. 

31. 

Prepared  for  all  the  perils  of  the  cave, 

Mohareb  came.     He  from  his  wallet  drew 

Two  human  heads,  yet  warm. 

O  hard  of  heart !  whom  not  the  visible  power 

Of  retributive  Justice,  and  the  doom 

Of  Zohak  in  his  sight, 

Deterr'd  from  equal  crime  ! 

Two  human  heads,  yet  warm,  he  laid 

Before  the  scaly  guardians  of  the  pass ; 

The}'  to  their  wonted  banquet  of  old  years 

Turn'd  eager,  and  the  narrow  pass  was  free. 

32. 

And  now  before  their  path 

The  opening  cave  dilates ; 

They  reach  a  spacious  vault. 

Where  the  black  river-fountains  burst  their  way. 

Now  as  a  whirlwind's  force 

Had  centred  on  the  spring, 

The  gushing  flood  roll'd  up; 

And  now  the  deaden'd  roar 

Echoed  beneath,  collapsing  as  it  sunk 

Within  a  dark  abyss, 

.Vdown  whose  fathomless  gulfs  the  eye  was  lost 

33. 

Blue  flames  that  hover'd  o'er  the  springs 

Flung  through  the  cavern  their  uncertain  light ; 

Now  waving  on  the  waves  they  lay, 

And  now  their  fiery  curls 

Flow'd  in  long  tresses  up. 

And  now  contracting,  glow'd  with  whiter  heat 

Then  up  they  shot  again, 

Darting  pale  flashes  through  the  tremulous  air; 

Tlie  flames,  the  red  and  yellow  sulphur-smoke. 

And  the  black  darkness  of  the  vault, 

Commingling  indivisibly. 

34. 

'Here,"  quoth  Mohareb,  "do  the  Angels  dwell, 

The  Teachers  of  Enchantment."     Thalaba 

Then  raised  his  %'oice,  and  cried, 

■'Haruth  and  Maruth,  hear  me  !     Not  with  rites 

Accursed,  to  disturb  your  penitence, 

And  learn  forbidden  lore, 

Repentant  Angels,  seek  I  your  abode ; 

But  sent  by  Allah  and  the  Prophet  here. 

Obediently  I  come  ; 


Their  chosen  servant  I ; 
Tell  me  the  Talisman"  — 

35. 

"And  dost  thou  think," 

Mohareb  cried,  as  with  a  smile  of  scorn 

He  glanced  upon  his  comrade,  "  dost  thou  think 

To  trick  them  of  their  secret  ?     For  the  dupes 

Of  human-kind  keep  this  lip-rightti  usness  I 

'Twill  serve  tliee  in  the  Mosque 

And  in  the  Market-place  ; 

But  Spirits  view  the  heart. 

Only  by  strong  and  torturing  spells  enforced. 

Those  stubborn  Angels  teach  the  charm 

By  which  we  must  descend  " 

36. 

"Descend?"  said  Thalaba. 

But  then  the  wrinkling  smile 

Forsook  Mohareb's  cheek, 

And  darker  feelings  settled  on  his  brow. 

"Now,  by  my  soul,"  quoth  he,  "and  I  believe. 

Idiot !  that  I  have  led 

Some   camel-kneed   prayer-monger   through    the 

cave  ! 

What  brings  thee  hither.^     Thou  shouldst  have  a 

hut 

By  some  Saint's  grave  beside  the  public  way. 

There  to  less-knowing  fools 

Retail  thy  Koran-scraps, 

And,  in  thy  turn,  die  civet-like,  at  last. 

In  the  dung-perfume  of  thy  sanctity  !  — 

Ye  whom  I  seek !  that,  led  by  me. 

Feet  uninitiate  tread 

Your  threshold,  this  atones  !  — 

Fit  sacrifice  he  falls  !  " 
And  forth  he  flash'd  his  cimeter, 
And  raised  the  murderous  blow. 


There  ceased  his  power;  his  lifted  arm, 

Suspended  by  the  spell, 

Hung  impotent  to  strike. 

"  Poor  hypocrite  !  "  cried  he, 

"  And  this  then  is  thy  faith 

In  Allah  and  the  Prophet !     They  had  fail'd 

To  save  thee,  but  for  Magic's  stolen  aid  ; 

Vea,  they  had  lef\  thee  yonder  Serpent  s  meal, 

But  that,  in  prudent  cowardice, 

Tlie  chosen  Servant  of  the  Lord  came  in, 

Safe  follower  of  my  path  !  " 

38. 

"  Blasphemer !  dost  thou  boast  of  guiding  me  .•' ' 

Quoth  Thalaba,  with  virtuous  pride  inflamed. 

"  Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven  ! 

Sayest  thou  that,  diffident  of  God, 

In  Magic  spells  I  trust  ? 

Liar!  let  witness  this  !  " 

And  he  drew  off  Abdaldar's  Ring, 

And  cast  it  in  the  gulf. 

A  skinny  hand  came  up. 

And  caught  it  as  it  fell. 

And  peals  of  devilish  laughter  shook  the  Cave 
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39. 

Then  joy  suffused  Mohareb's  cheek, 

And  Thalaba  belield 

The  blue  blade  gleam,  descending  to  destroy. 

40. 

The  undefended  youth 

Sprung  forward,  and  he  seized 

ftlohareb  in  his  grasp. 

And  grappled  witli  hini  breast  to  breast. 

Sinewy  and  large  of  limb  Mohareb  was, 

Broad-shoulder' d,  and  his  joints 

Knit  firm,  and  in  the  strife 

Of  danger  practised  well. 

Time  had  not  thus  matured  young  Thalaba  ; 

But  high-wrought  feeling  now. 

The  inspiration  and  the  mood  divine. 

Infused  a  force  portentous,  like  the  strength 

Of  madness  through  his  frame. 

Mohareb  reels  before  liim  ;  he  right  on. 

With  knee,  with  breast,  with  arm, 

Presses  the  staggering  foe ; 

And  now  upon  the  brink 

Of  that  tremendous  spring,  — 

There  with  fresh  impulse  and  a  rush  of  force. 

He  thrust  him  from  his  hold. 

The  upwhirllng  flood  received 

Mohareb,  then,  absorb'd, 

Engulfd  him  in  the  abyss. 

41. 

Thalaba's  breath  came  fast; 

And,  panting,  he  breathed  out 

A  broken  prayer  of  thankfulness. 

At  length  he  spake  and  said, 

'•  Haruth  and  Maruth  !  are  ye  here  .' 

Or  hath  that  evil  guide  misled  my  search .' 

I,  Thalaba,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 

Invoke  you.     Hear  me.  Angels !  so  may  Heaven 

Accept  and  mitigate  your  penitence  ! 

1  go  to  root  from  earth  the  Sorcerer  brood ; 

Tell  me  the  needful  Talisman  !  " 

42. 

Thus,  as  he  spake,  recumbent  on  the  rock 

Beyond  the  black  abyss. 

Their  forms  grew  visible. 

A  settled  sorrow  sate  upon  their  brows  — 

Sorrow  alone,  for  trace  of  guilt  and  shame 

None  now  remain'd ;  and  gradual,  as  by  prayer 

The  sin  was  purged  away. 

Their  robe  of  glory,  purified  of  stain. 

Resumed  the  lustre  of  its  native'  light. 

43. 

In  awe  the  youth  received  the  answering  voice  — 

"  Son  of  Hodeirah !  thou  hast  proved  it  here  ; 

The  Talisman  is  Faith.' 
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Laps  the  cool  wave^  &.C.  —  3,  p.  26C. 

The  Pelican  makes  clioice  of  dry  and  desert  places  to  lay 
ner   c^s  ;   when   her  younij  arc  hatched,  she  is  oltliged  to 


bring  water  to  them  from  great  distances.  To  enable  hel 
to  perform  this  necessary  office,  Niiture  liaa  provided  her  with 
a  large  sack,  which  extends  from  tlie  tip  of  the  under  man- 
dible of  her  bill  to  the  throat,  and  holds  as  much  water  as 
will  supply  her  brood  for  several  days.  This  water  she  pours 
into  the  nest,  to  cool  her  young,  to  allay  their  thirst,  and  to 
teach  them  to  swim.  Lions,  Tygers,  and  other  rapacious 
animals  resort  to  these  nests,  and  drink  the  water,  and  are 
said  not  to  injure  the  young. —  S/ne/iJeV  Philosophy  of  Katural 
History. 

It  is  perhaps  from  this  power  of  carrying  a  supply  of  water 
that  the  Pelican  is  called  Jimmd  d  Baltar^  the  Camel  of  the 
River.  Bruce  notices  a  curious  blunder  upon  this  su.  ject  in 
the  translation  of  Norden's  travels.  "  On  looking  into  Mr. 
Norden's  Voyage,"  says  he,  "  I  was  struck  at  first  sight  with 
this  paragraph  :  *  We  saw,  this  day,  abundance  of  camels  ;  but 
they  did  not  come  near  enough  for  us  to  shoot  tliem.'  I 
thought  witii  myself,  to  shoot  camels  in  Egypt  would  be  very 
little  better  than  to  shoot  men,  and  that  it  was  very  lucky  for 
him  the  camels  did  not  come  near,  if  that  was  the  only  thing 
that  prevented  him.  Upon  looking  at  the  note,  I  see  it  is  a 
small  mistake  of  the  translator,  who  says,  that  in  the  original 
it  is  Cltameaux  d^caii,  Water  Camels  ;  but  whether  they  are  a 
particular  species  of  camels,  or  a  different  kind  of  animal,  he 
does  not  know." 

Every  where  scattered,  &c.  —  5,  p.  '266. 

These  prominent  features  of  an  Oriental  city  will  be  found 
in  all  the  views  of  Sir  John  Chardin. 

The  moi^ques,  the  minarets,  and  numerous  cupolas,  form  a 
splendid  spectacle  ;  and  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  are 
situated  on  the  hills,  rising  one  behind  another,  present  a 
succession  of  hanging  terraces,  interspersed  with  cypress  and 
poplar  trees.  — iiiissei'sJVW.  Hist.  ofMeppo. 

The  circuit  of  Ispahan,  taking  in  the  suburbs,  is  not  less 
than  that  of  Paris  ;  but  Paris  contains  ten  times  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  not,  however,  astonishing  that  this 
city  is  so  extensive  and  so  thinly  peopled,  because  every  family 
has  its  own  house,  and  almost  every  house  its  garden  ;  so  that 
there  is  much  void  ground.  From  whatever  side  you  arrive, 
vou  first  discover  the  towers  of  the  mosques,  and  then  the 
trees  which  surround  the  houses;  at  a  distance,  Ispahan 
resembles  a  forest  more  than  a  town.  —  Tavemier. 

Of  Alexandria,  Volney  says,  "  The  spreading  palm-trees,  the 
terraced  houses,  which  seem  to  have  no  roof,  the  lofty,  slender 
rainarets,  all  announce  to  the  traveller  that  he  is  in  another 
world." 

Tkuu.  too  art  fallen,  Bagdad !  City  of  Peace.  —  6,  p.  2CG. 

Almanzor,  riding  one  day  with  his  courtiers  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  where  Seleucia  formerly  stood,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  that  he  resolved  there  to  build 
his  new  capital.  Whilst  he  was  conversing  with  his  attendants 
upon  this  project,  one  of  them,  separating  from  the  rest,  met  a 
Hermit,  whose  cell  was  near,  and  entered  into  talk  with  him, 
and  communicated  the  design  of  the  Caliph.  The  Hermit 
replied,  he  well  knew,  by  a  tradition  of  the  country,  that  a 
city  would  one  day  be  built  in  that  plain,  but  that  its  founder 
would  be  a  man  called  Moclas,  a  name  very  different  from 
both  those  of  the  Caliph,  Giaffar  and  Almanzor. 

The  Officer  rejoined  Almanzor,  and  repeated  his  conver 
sation  with  the  Hermit.  As  soon'  as  the  Caliph  heard  the 
name  of  Moclas,  he  descended  from  his  horse,  prostrated 
himself,  and  returned  thanks  to  God,  for  that  he  was  chosen 
to  execute  his  orders.  His  courtiers  waited  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this  conduct  with  eagerness,  and  the  Caliph  told 
them  thus:  —  During  the  Caliphate  of  the  Ommiades,  my 
brothers  and  myself  being  very  young,  and  possessing  very 
little,  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  country,  where  each  in  rota- 
tion was  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  whole.  On  one  of 
mv  days,  as  I  was  without  money,  and  had  no  means  of  pro- 
ctiring  food,  I  took  a  bracelet  belonging  to  my  nurse,  and 
pawned  it.  This  woman  made  a  great  outcry,  and,  after 
much  search,  discovered  that  I  had  been  the  thief.  In  her 
anger  she  abused  me  plentifully,  and,  among  other  terms  of 
renroach,  she  called  me  Moclas,  the  name  of  a  famous  robber 


in  those  days;  and,  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  she  never  called 
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se  by  any  other  name.    Tlierufore  I  know  that  God  has 
destined    me   to  perform  this  work. — Marigiiy. 

Almanzor  named  his  new  city  Dar-al-SJalani,  the  City  of 
Peace  ;  bnt  it  obtained  the  name  of  Bagdad,  from  that  of 
this  Hermit,  who  dwelt  upon  its  site 


Thy  founder  the  Victurious^  &.c.  —  6,  p.  2G6. 

Ahnunzor  signifies  the  Victorious. 

B;igdud  was  founded  in  consequence  of  a  singular  super- 
flitiun  A  sect  called  Ravendiens  conceived,  that  they  ought 
to  render  those  honors  to  the  Caliphs  wliich  the  Moslem  liold 
should  only  be  paid  to  the  Deity.  They  therefore  came  in 
great  numbers  to  Uaschemia,  where  the  Calipli  Almanzor 
usually  resided,  and  made  aruund  his  palace  the  same  pro- 
cessions and  ceremonies  which  the  Moslem  make  around  the 
Temple  at  Mecca.  The  Caliph  prohibited  this,  commanding 
them  not  to  profane  a  religious  ceremony  which  ought  to  be 
reserved  solely  to  the  Temple  at  Mecca.  The  Ruvendiens 
did  not  regard  the  prohibition,  and  continued  to  act  \is  before. 

Ahnanzor,  seeing  their  obstinacy,  resolved  to  conquer  it, 
and  began  by  arresting  a  hundred  of  these  fanatics.  This 
astonished  them  ;  but  they  soon  recovered  their  courage,  took 
arms,  marched  to  the  prison,  forced  the  doors,  delivered  their 
friends,  and  then  returned  to  make  their  procession  round  the 
palace  in  reverence  of  the  Caliph. 

Enraged  at  this  insolence,  tlie  Caliph  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  bis  guards,  and  advanced  against  the  Kavendiens, 
expecting  tiiat  his  appearance  would  immediately  disperse 
them.  Instead  of  this,  they  resisted,  and  repulsed  him  so 
vigorously,  that  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim.  But  timely 
succors  arrived,  and  after  a  great  slaughter,  these  fanatics 
were  expelled  the  town.  This  singular  rebellion,  arising 
fiom  excess  of  loyalty,  so  disgusted  Almanzor,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  forsake  the  town  which  had  witnessed  it,  and  accord- 
ingly laid  the  foundation  of  Bagdad.  —  Marigny. 


Met  in  her  ardi*d  Bazars.  —  7,  p.  266. 

The  houses  in  Persia  are  not  in  the  same  place  with  their 
shops,  which  stand  for  the  most  part  in  long  and  large  arched 
streets,  forty  or  fifty  feet  higli,  which  streets  are  called  Baser, 
nr  the  Market,  and  make  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  houses 
being  in  the  out-parts,  and  having  almost  all  gardens  belong- 
ing to  them. — ■  Chardin. 

At  Tauris,  he  says,  "  there  are  the  fairest  Basars  that  are 
in  any  place  of  Asia  j  and  it  is  a  lovely  sight  to  see  their  vast 
extent,  their  largeness,  their  beautiful  Duomos,  and  the 
arches  over  them." 

At  Bagdad  the  Bazars  are  all  vaulted,  otherwise  the  mer- 
chants could  not  remain  in  them  on  account  of  the  heat. 
They  are  also  watered  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  a  number 
of  the  poor  are  paid  for  rendering  this  service  to  the  public. — 
Taoernier. 


And  Tigris  bore  upon  his  tameless  stream.  —  7,  p.  266. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  towards  Arabia,  over  against 
the  city,  there  is  a  faJre  place  or  towne,  and  in  it  a  fair  Ba- 
zarr  for  merchants,  with  very  many  lodgings,  where  the 
greatest  part  of  the  merchants  strangers  which  come  to  Baby- 
Ion  do  lie  with  their  merchandize.  The  passing  over  Tygris 
from  Babylon  to  this  Borough  is  by  a  long  bridge,  made  of 
boates,  chained  together  with  great  chaines,  provided,  that 
when  the  river  waxeth  great  witli  the  abundance  of  raine  that 
fjlletb,  then  they  open  tlie  bridge  in  the  middle,  where  the 
one-halfe  of  the  bridge  falleth  to  the  wallcs  of  Babylon,  and 
the  other  to  the  brinks  of  this  Borough,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river ;  and  as  long  as  the  bridge  is  open,  they  passe  the 
river  in  small  boats,  with  great  danger,  because  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  boats,  and  the  overlading  of  them,  that  wilh  the 
fierccnesse  of  tlie  stream  they  he  overthrowen,  or  els  the 
streame  doth  carry  them  away  ;  so  that  by  this  meanes  many 
people  are  lost  and  drowned.  —  Ccesar  Frederick  in  Hakluyt, 

Here  are  great  store  of  victuals,  which  come  from  Armenia 
down  the  river  of  Tygris.  Tliey  are  brought  upon  raftes 
made  of  goate's  skinncs  blown  full  of  wind,  and  hordes  layde 


upon  them  ;  which  being  discliarged,  they  open  their  skiimr 
and  carry  them  backe  by  Camels. —  Ralph  Fttcli  in  Jlnkluijt. 


Tlie  many-colored  domes.  —  9,  p.  266. 
In  Tavernier's  time,  there  were  five  Mosques  nt  Bjigilad, 
two  of  them  fine,  their  largo  domes  covered   with  varnished 
tiles  of  difterent  colors. 

Kept  their  night-clatter  still.  —  9,  p.  i.'OtJ. 

At  Bagdad  are  many  cranes,  wiio  build  their  neels  upon  llie 
tops  of  the  minarets,  and  the  loftiest  houses. 

At  Adanaqui,  cranes  are  so  abundant,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  house  which  litis  not  several  nests  upon  it.  They  are  very 
tame,  and  the  inhabitants  never  molest  them.  When  any 
thing  disturbs  these  birds,  they  make  a  violent  clatter  with 
their  long  beaks,  which  is  some  time  repeated  by  Ilie  others 
all  over  the  town  ;  and  this  noise  will  sometimes  continue  for 
several  minutes.  It  is  as  loud  as  a  watcinnan's  rattle,  and  not 
much  unlike  it  in  sound. — Jackson. 

The  cranes  were  now  arrived  at  their  respective  quarters, 
and  a  couple  had  made  their  nest,  which  is  bigger  in  circum- 
ference than  a  bushel,  on  a  dome  close  by  our  chamber.  This 
pair  stood,  side  by  side,  with  great  gravity,  showing  no  con- 
cern at  what  was  transacting  beneath  them,  but  at  intervals 
twisting  about  their  long  necks,  and  clattering  with  their 
beaks,  turned  behind  them  upon  their  backs,  as  it  were  in 
concert.  This  was  continued  the  whole  night.  An  owl,  a 
bird  also  unmolested,  was  perched  hard  by,  and  as  frequently 
hooted.  The  crane  is  tall,  like  a  heron,  but  much  larger; 
the  body  white,  with  black  pinions,  the  neck  and  legs  very 
long,  the  head  small,  and  the  bill  thick.  The  Turks  call  it 
friend  and  brother,  believing  it  has  an  affection  for  their  na- 
tion, and  will  accompany  lliem  into  the  countries  they  shall 
conquer.  In  the  course  of  our  journey  we  saw  one  hopping 
on  a  wall  with  a  single  leg,  the  maimed  stump  wrapped  in 
linen.  —  Chandler^s  Travels  in  Asia  Minor, 


The  Bittem^s  boom  came  far.  — 9,  p.  966. 

I  will  rise  up  against  them,  saith  tiie  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  cut 
off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,  and  son  and  nephew, 
saith  the  Lord.  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bit- 
tern, and  pools  of  water.  —  Isaiah,  xiv.  22,  23. 


Once  from  her  lofty  tnalls  the  Charioteer.  —  10,  p.  2CG. 

Walls  within 

Whose  large  enclosure  the  rude  hind,  or  guides 

His  plough,  or  binds  his  sheaves,  while  shepherds  guard 

Their  flocks,  secure  of  ill:  on  the  broad  top 

Six  chariots  rattle  in  extended  front. 

Each  side  in  length,  in  height,  in  solid  bulk. 

Reflects  its  opposite  a  perfect  square  ; 

Scarce  sixty  tliousand  paces  can  mete  out 

The  vast  circumference.     An  hundred  gates 

Of  polished  brass  lead  to  that  central  point, 

Where,  tlirough  the  midst,  bridged  o'er  with  wondroue  art, 

Euphrates  leads  a  navigable  stream, 

Branch'd  from  the  current  of  his  roaring  flood. 

Roberts's  Judah  RestomL 


Hath  been  the  atrial  Gardens,  &c.  —  10,  p.  266. 

Within  the  walls 
Of  Babylon  was  rais'd  a  lofty  mound, 
Where  flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  adorn'd 
The  pensile  garden.     For  Nebassar's  queen. 
Fatigued  with  Babylonia's  level  plains, 
Sigh'd  for  her  Median  home,  wliere  nature's  hand 
Had  scoopM  the  vale,  and  clothed  the  mountain's  side 
With  many  a  verdant  wood  ;  nor  long  she  pined. 
Till  that  uxorious  monarch  call'd  on  art 
To  rival  nature's  sweet  variety. 
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Fortliwith  two  hundred  thousand  slaves  uprt-ar'd 
This  liill,  egregious  work  ;  rich  fiuits  o'erliaiig 
The  sloping  walks,  and  odorous  shrubs  entwine 
Their  undulating  hrunches. 

RubtTts'*s  JmhUi  Restored. 


Of  Betas  7  &c.  — 10,  p.  26G. 

Our  early  travellers  have  given  us  strange  and  circum- 
stantial accounts  of  what  they  conceive  to  have  been  the 
Temple  of  Belus. 

The  Tower  of  Nirarod,  or  Babel,  is  situate  on  that  side  of 
Tycris  that  Arabia  is,  and  in  a  very  great  plaine  distant  from 
Babylon  seven  or  eight  miles  :  which  tower  is  ruinated  on 
every  side  ;  and  with  the  falling  of  it  there  is  made  a  great 
rnountaine,  so  that  it  hath  no  forme  at  all ;  yet  there  is  a 
great  part  of  it  standing,  which  is  compassed,  and  almost 
covered,  wilh  the  aforesayd  fallings.  This  Tower  was  builded 
and  m;Kle  of  fuure-square  brickes  ;  which  brickes  were  made 
of  earth,  and  dried  in  the  Sunne  in  maner  and  forme  fol- 
lowing :  First  they  layed  a  lay  of  brickes,  then  a  mat  made  of 
canes,  square  as  the  brickes,  and,  instead  of  lime,  they  daubed 
it  with  eartli.  These  mats  of  canes  ore  at  this  time  so  strong, 
that  it  is  a  thing  wonderful  to  beholde,  being  of  such  great 
antiquity.  I  have  gone  round  about  it,  and  have  not  found 
any  place  where  tJiere  hath  bene  any  door  or  entrance.  It 
may  be,  in  my  judgment,  in  circuit  about  a  mile,  and  rather 
lesae  than  more. 

This  Tower,  in  effect,  is  contrary  to  all  other  things  which 
are  scene  afar  off;  for  they  seeme  small,  and  the  more  nore 
a  man  commeth  to  them,  the  bigger  they  be  :  but  this  tower, 
afar  off,  seemeth  a  very  great  thing,  and  the  nerer  you  come 
to  it  the  lesser.  My  judgement  and  reason  of  this  is,  that 
because  the  Tower  is  set  in  a  very  great  plaine,  and  hath 
nothing  more  about  to  make  any  shew  saving  the  ruines  of  it, 
which  it  hath  made  round  about ;  and  fur  this  respect,  de- 
serving it  afurre  off,  that  piece  of  the  Tower  which  yet  sland- 
eth  with  the  rnountaine  that  is  madcof  the  substance  that  liath 
f-illen  from  it,  maketh  a  greater  sliew  than  you  shall  tinde 
coming  neere  to  it.  —  Ca:sar  Frederick. 

John  Eldred  notices  the  same  deception:  "Being  upon 
a  plaine  grounde,  it  seemeth  afarre  off  very  great;  but  the 
nerer  you  come  to  it,  the  lesser  and  lesser  it  appeareth. 
Sundry  times  I  have  gene  thither  to  see  it,  and  found  the 
remnants  yet  standing,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  compasse, 
and  almost  as  high  as  the  stone-worke  of  St.  Paul's  steeple 
in  London,  but  it  sheweth  mucli  I)igger."  —  HaUutjt. 

In  the  middle  of  a  vast  and  level  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  Euphrates,  which  in  that  place  runs  westward, 
appears  a  heap  of  ruined  buildings,  like  a  huge  mountain,  the 
materials  of  which  are  so  confounded  together,  tliat  one  knows 
not  wliit  to  make  of  it.  Its  figure  is  square,  and  rises  in 
form  of  a  tower  or  pyramid,  with  four  fronts,  which  answer 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass;  but  it  seems  longer  from 
north  to  south  than  from  east  to  west,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  by  my  pacing  it,  a  large  quarter  of  a  league.  Its  situ- 
ation and  form  correspond  with  that  pyramid  which  Strabo 
calls  the  tower  of  Belus  ;  and  is,  in  all  likelihood,  the  tower 
of  Nimrod  in  Babylon,  or  Babel,  as  that  place  is  still  called. 
In  that  author's  time  it  had  nothing  remaining  of  the  stairs, 
and  other  ornaments  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  having  been  ruined  by  Xerxes;  and  Alexander,  who 
designed  to  have  restored  it  to  its  former  lustre,  was  pro- 
vented  by  death.  There  appear  no  marks  of  ruins  without 
the  compass  of  that  huge  mass,  to  convince  one  that  so  great  a 
city  as  Babylon  had  ever  Ptood  there  ;  all  one  discovers  within 
fifty  or  sixty  paces  of  it,  being  only  the  remains,  here  and 
there,  of  some  foundations  of  buildings  ;  and  the  country 
round  al»out  it  is  so  flat  and  level,  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
it  should  be  chosen  for  the  situation  of  so  great  and  noble  a 
city  as  Babylon,  or  that  there  were  ever  at^  remarkable 
buildings  on  it.  But,  for  my  part,  I  am  astonished  there 
appears  so  much  as  there  does,  considering  it  is  at  least 
4000  years  since  that  city  was  built ;  and  that  Diodorus 
Siculus  tolls  us,  it  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing  in  his  time. 
Tlie  height  of  this  mountain  of  ruins  is  not  in  every  part  equal, 
but  exceeds  the  highest  palace  in  Naples.  It  is  a  misshapen 
ma33,  wherein  there  is  no  appearance  of  regularity  ;  in  some 


places  it  rises  in  points,  is  craggy  and  inaccessible  ;  in  others 
it  is  smoother,  and  is  of  easier  ascent ;  there  are  also  tracks 
of  torrents  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  caused  by  the  rains ; 
and  both  withinside,  and  upon  it,  one  sees  parts  some  higher 
and  some  lower.  It  is  not  to  be  discovered  whether  ever 
there  were  any  steps  to  ascend  it,  or  any  doors  to  enter  into 
it;  whence  one  may  easily  judge  that  the  stairs  ran  winding 
about  on  the  outside  ;  and  that  being  the  less  solid  parts,  they 
were  soonest  demolished,  so  that  not  the  least  sign  of  any 
appears  at  present. 

Withinside  one  finds  some  grottos,  but  so  ruined  that  one 
can  make  nothing  of  them,  whether  they  were  built  at  the 
same  time  with  that  work,  or  made  since  by  the  peasants  for 
shelter;  which  last  seems  to  be  the  most  likely.  The  Ma- 
hommedans  believe  that  these  caverns  were  appointed  by  God 
as  places  of  punishment  forHarut  and  Marut,  two  angels,  who 
they  suppose  were  sent  from  Heaven  to  judge  tlie  crimes 
of  men,  but  did  not  execute  their  commissions  as  tliey  ought. 
It  is  evident  from  these  ruins,  that  the  tower  of  Nimrod  was 
built  with  great  and  thick  bricks,  as  I  carefully  observed, 
causing  holes  to  be  dug  in  several  places  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  burnt,  hut  dried  in  the  sun, 
which  is  extreme  hot  in  those  parts.  In  laying  these  bricks, 
neither  lime  nor  sand  was  employed,  but  only  earth  tempered 
and  petrified  ;  and  in  those  parts  which  made  the  floors,  there 
had  been  mingled  with  that  earth,  which  served  instead  of 
lime,  bruised  reeds,  or  hard  straw,  such  as  large  mats  are 
made  of,  to  strengthen  the  work.  Afterwards  one  perceives 
at  certain  distances,  in  diverse  places,  especially  where  the 
strongest  buttresses  were  to  be,  several  other  bricks  of  the 
same  size,  but  more  solid,  and  burnt  in  a  kiln,  and  set  in  good 
lime,  or  bitumen  ;  nevertheless,  the  greatest  number  consists 
of  those  which  are  only  dried  in  the  sun. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  this  ruin  was  the  ancient  Babel,  and 
the  tower  of  Nimrod  ;  for,  besides  the  evidence  of  its  situa- 
tion, it  is  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  being  vulgarly  called  Bal)il  by  the  Arabs.  —  Pietro 
dellc  Valle.     Universal  Hist. 

Eight  towers  arise, 
Each  above  each,  immeasurable  height, 
A  monument,  at  once,  of  Eastern  pride 
And  slavish  superstition.     Round,  a  scale 
Of  circling  steps  entwines  the  conic  pile  ; 
And  at  the  bottom,  on  vast  hinges  grate 
Four  brazen  gates,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Placed  in  the  solid  square. 

Roberts''s  Jitdiih  Restored. 


The  wandering  Arah  never  sets  his  tent 
Within  her  walls,  &c.  —  10,  p.  266. 

And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent 
tliere,  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there. — 
IsaiaJi,  xiii.  19,  20. 

"  Disclose  their  secret  wealth  ?  "  — 17,  p.  267. 

The  stupid  superstition  of  the  Turks,  with  regard  to  hidden 
treasures,  is  well  known  ;  it  is  difficult,  or  even  dangerous,  for 
a  traveller  to  copy  an  inscription  in  sight  of  those  barbarians. 

On  a  rising  ground,  at  a  league's  distance  from  the  river 
Shelliff,  is  Memoun-turroy^  as  they  call  an  old  square  tower, 
formerly  a  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Romans.  This,  like 
many  more  ancient  edifices,  is  supposed  by  the  Arabs  to  have 
been  built  over  a  treasure  ;  agreeably  to  which  account,  they 
tell  us,  these  mystical  lines  were  inscribed  upon  it.  Prince 
Maimaun  Tizai  wrote  this  upon  his  tower  :  — 

My  Treasure  is  in  my  Shade, 

And  my  Shade  is  in  my  Treasure. 

Search  for  it ;  despair  not : 

Nay,  despair ;  do  not  search.  Shaw 


So  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tubuna. 
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The  Treasure  of  Tubnah  lyelli  under  tlio  shade  of  what  ig 
shaded.    Dig  for  it:  alas  !  it  is  not  there.  —  Shaw. 


From  AiVa  bilumen-lake,  Slc. — 22,  p.  268. 

The  springs  of  bitumen  called  Oyun  Hit,  tlie  fountains  of 
Ifity  are  niUL-h  celebrated  by  the  ^rabs  and  Persians;  llie 
alter  call  it  Ckcsmeh  /cir,  Ihe  fountain  of  pilch.  This  liquid 
bitumen  they  call  J^Tafta;  ami  the  Tarlis^  to  distinguish  it 
fioni  pitch,  give  it  the  name  of  hara  sakii,  or  black  mastlch. 
A  Persian  geographer  eays,  that  Jfafta  issues  out  of  ths 
rprings  of  the  earth,  as  arabergrise  issues  out  of  thi53  of  tlie 
5«a.  AH  the  modern  travellers,  except  RauviAf,  who  went  to 
Persia  and  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  t\\i  Euphrates,  before  tiie 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  mention  this  fountain  of 
liquid  bitumen  as  a  strange  thing.  Some  of  tliem  take  notice 
of  the  river  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  assure  us,  that  the 
people  of  the  country  liave  a  tradition,  that,  when  the  tower 
of  Babd  was  building,  they  brought  the  bitumen  from  hence ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  Jlrah  and  Persian  historians. 

Htt,  Heit,  Eit,  j9it,  or  Idt,  as  it  is  variously  written  by  trav- 
ellers, is  a  great  Turkish  town,  situate  upon  the  right  or  west 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  has  a  castle  ;  to  the  south-west  of 
which,  and  tliree  miles  from  the  town,  in  a  valley,  are  many 
springs  of  this  black  substance  ;  each  of  which  makes  a  noise 
like  a  smith's  forge,  incessantly  puffing  and  blowing  out  tlie 
matter  so  loud,  that  it  may  be  heard  a  mile  off;  wherefore  the 
Moors  and  Arabs  call  it  Bab  at  Jeheniiam,  that  is,  hell  gate. 
It  swallows  up  all  heavy  things  ;  and  many  camels,  from  time 
to  time,  fall  into  the  pits,  and  are  irrecoverably  lost.  It  issues 
from  a  certain  lake,  sending  forth  a  filthy  smoke,  and  contin- 
ually boiling  over  with  the  pitcli,  wljich  spreads  itself  over  a 
great  field,  that  is  always  full  of  it.  Il  is  free  for  every  one 
to  take  :  they  use  it  to  calk  or  pitch  their  boats,  laying  it  on 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  which  keeps  out  the  water:  with 
it  also  they  pitch  their  houses,  made  of  palm-tree  branches. 
If  it  was  not  that  the  inundations  of  the  Euphrates  carry  away 
the  pitch,  which  covers  all  the  sands  from  the  place  where  it 
rises  to  the  river,  there  would  have  been  mountains  of  it  long 
since.  The  very  ground  and  stones  thereabouts  afford  bitu- 
men ;  and  the  fields  abundance  of  saltpetre. —  Universal 
History. 

And  dropping  their  beads  fast,  &c.  —  23,  p.  268. 

The  Mussulmauns  use,  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  rosary 
of  beads,  called  Tusbah,  or  implement  of  praise.  It  consists, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  of  ninety-nine  beads  ;  in  dropping  which 
through  the  fingers,  they  repeat  the  attributes  of  God,  as, 
"  O  Creator,  O  Merciful,  O  Forgiving,  O  Omnipotent,  O  Om- 
niscient," &c.  &c.  This  act  of  devotion  is  called  Taleel,  from 
the  repetition  of  the  letter  L,  or  Laum,  which  occurs  in  the 
word  Allah,  (God,)  always  joined  to  the  epithet  or  attribute, 
as  Ya  Allah  Khalick,  O  God,  the  Creator;  Ya  Allah  Ker- 
reem,  O  God,  the  Merciful,  &c.  &c.  The  devotees  may  be 
aeen  muttering  their  beads  as  they  walk  the  streets,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  conversation  in  company.  The  rosaries  of  persons 
of  fortune  and  rank  have  the  beads  of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies, 
and  emeralds.  Those  of  the  humble  are  strung  with  berries, 
coral,  or  glass-beads.  —  Mote  to  the  Bahar-Dannsh. 

The  ninety-nine  beads  of  the  Mahommedan  rosary  are 
divided  into  three  equal  lengths,  by  a  little  string,  at  the  end 
of  which  hangs  a  long  piece  of  coral,  and  a  large  bead  of  the 
came.  The  more  devout  or  hypocritical  Turks,  like  the 
Catholics,  have  usually  their  bead-string  in  their  hands. — 
Tavcrnier. 

*'  Young  Arab*,  ichenshetcroteupontlty  brow,"  Sec.  —  26, p.  268. 

"Tlie  Mahuramedans  believe,  that  the  decreed  events  of 
every  man's  life  are  impressed  in  divine  characters  on  his 
forehead,  thouzh  not  to  be  seen  by  mortal  eye.  Hence  they 
use  the  word  Nusseeb,  anglice,  stamped,  for  destiny.  Most 
prohiihly  the  idea  was  taken  up  by  Maliummed  from  the  seal- 
ing of  the  elect,  mentioned  in  the  Revelations."  ■ —  J^ote  to  the 
Bahar-Danush. 

"  The  scribe  of  decree  chose  to  ornament  the  edicts  on  my 
forehead  with  these  flourishes  of  disgrace."  —  Bahar-Danush. 

35 


The  Spanish  physiognomical  phrase,  tracrlo  escrito  en  la 
frente,  to  have  it  written  on  the  forehead.  Is  perhaps  of  Ara- 
bian origin. 

Rajah  Chunder,  of  Cashmeer,  was  blessed  wilh  a  Vizier, 
endowed  with  wisdom  and  fidelity  ;  but  the  wicked,  envying 
his  virtues,  i)ropagated  nntavorable  reports  ••«£arding  him 
On  these  occasions,  the  great  are  generally  staggered  in  their 
opinions,  and  make  no  use  of  their  reason  ;  forgetting  evtry 
thing  which  they  have  read  in  history  on  the  direful  effects  of 
envy.  Thus  RajaJt  Bargia  gave  ear  to  the  stories  fabriciiletl 
ag?.i."llt  lis  Vizier,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  office,  'i  he 
fiiithful  Vizier  bore  his  disgrace  with  the  utmost  suhmissiun  , 
but  his  enemies,  not  satisfied  with  what  they  coni|iassed 
against  him,  represented  to  the  Rajah  that  he  was  plutling  to 
raise  himself  to  the  throne  ;  and  the  deluded  prince  ordered 
him  to  be  crucified.  A  short  time  after  the  execution,  the 
Vizier's  peer  (his  spiritual  guide)  passed  the  corpse,  and  read 
it  decreed  in  his  forehead,  as  follows:  "That  he  should  be 
dismissed  from  his  office,  be  sent  to  prison,  and  then  crucified  ; 
but  that,  after  all,  he  should  be  restored  to  life,  and  obtain 
the  kingdom."  Astonished  at  what  he  beheld,  he  took  down 
the  body  from  the  cross,  and  carried  it  to  a  secret  place 
Here  he  was  incessantly  offering  up  prayers  to  heaven  for  the 
restoration  of  his  life,  till  one  night  the  aerial  spirits  assem- 
bled together,  and  restored  the  body  to  life  by  repeating  incan- 
tations. He  shortly  after  mounted  the  throne,  but,  despising 
worldly  pomp,  soon  abdicated  it. ^ijeen  Akbcrij. 


'  ZoJiak  keeps  the  cave,"  &c.  —  27,  p.  268. 


Zohak  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  Pischdadian  dynasty,  line- 
ally descended  from  Shedld,  who  perished  with  the  tril>e  of 
Ad.  Zohak  murdered  his  predecessor,  and  invented  the 
punishments  of  the  cross,  and  of  flaying  alive.  The  devil, 
who  had  long  served  him,  requested,  at  last,  as  a  recompense, 
permission  to  kiss  his  shoulders;  immediately  two  serpents 
grew  there,  who  ted  upon  his  flesh,  and  endeavored  to  get  at 
his  brain.  The  devil  now  suggested  a  remedy,  which  was  to 
quiet  them,  by  giving  them  every  day  the  brains  of  two  men, 
killed  for  that  purpose  :  this  tyranny  lasted  long  ;  till  a  black- 
smith of  Ispahan,  whose  children  had  been  nearly  all  slain  to 
feed  the  king's  serpents,  raised  his  leathern  apron  as  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  deposed  Zohak.  Zohak,  say  the  Per- 
sians, is  still  living  in  the  cave  of  his  punishment ;  a  sulphure- 
ous vapor  issues  from  the  place  ;  and,  if  a  stone  be  flung  in, 
there  comes  out  a  voice  and  cries,  Why  dost  thou  fling  stones 
at  me  }  This  cavern  is  in  the  mountain  of  Demawend,  which 
reaches  from  that  of  Elwend,  towards  Teheran.  —  VHcrbclot. 
Olearis. 

"  TVie  salutary  spell,"  &c.  —97,  p.  968. 

I  shall  transcribe,  says  Grose,  a  foreign  piece  of  superstition, 
firmly  believed  in  many  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
The  account  of  it,  and  the  mode  of  preparation,  appears  to 
have  been  given  by  a  judge:  in  the  latter  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  charm  in  Macbeth  :  — 

Of  the  Hand  of  Glory,  which  is  made  use  of  by  house-breakers, 
to  enter  into  houses  at  night,  witlioitt  fear  of  opposition. 

I  acknowledge  that  1  never  tried  the  secret  of  the  Hand  of 
Glorv,  but  I  have  thrice  assisted  at  the  definitive  judgment  of 
certain  criminals,  who,  under  the  torture,  confessed  having 
used  it.  Being  asked  what  it  was,  how  they  procured  it,  and 
what  were  its  uses  and  properties,  they  answered,  first, 
that  the  use  of  the  Hand  of  Glory  was  to  stupefy  those  to 
whom  it  was  presented,  and  to  render  them  motionless,  inso- 
much that  they  could  not  stir,  any  more  than  if  tliey  were 
dead  ;  secondly,  that  it  was  the  hand  of  a  hanged  man  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  it  must  be  prepared  in  the  manner  following:  — 

Take  the  hand,  left  or  right,  of  a  person  hanged,  nnd  ex- 
posed on  the  highway;  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  of  a  shroud  oi 
winding-sheet,  in  which  let  it  be  well-squeezed,  to  get  out 
any  small  quantity  of  blood  that  may  have  reniained  in  it ; 
then  put  it  into  an  earthen  vessel  with  Zimat  saltpetre,  salt, 
and  long  pepper,  the  whole  well  powdered  ;  leave  it  fifteen 
days  in  that  vessel ;  afterwards  take  it  out,  and  expose  it  to 
the  noon-tide    sun  in  the  dug-days,  til!  it  is  thoroughly  dry ; 
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and  if  the  sun  is  not  Buflicient,  put  it  into  an  oven  Iieated 
with  fern  and  vervain.  Then  compose  a  kind  of  candle  with 
the  fat  of  a  hanged  man,  virgin  wax,  and  Bisanie  of  Lapland. 
The  Hand  of  Glory  is  used  as  a  candlestick  to  hold  this  candle 
when  lighted.  Its  properties  are,  tliat  wheresoever  any  one 
goea  with  this  dreadful  instrument,  the  persons  to  wlioni  it  ia 
presented  will  be  deprived  of  all  power  of  motion.  On  being 
asked  if  there  was  no  remedy  or  antidote,  to  counteract  tliia 
charm,  they  said  the  Hand  of  Glory  would  cease  to  take 
effect,  and  thieves  could  not  make  use  of  it,  if  the  threshold 
of  the  door  of  the  house,  and  other  places  by  which  they  might 
enter,  were  anointed  with  an  unguent  composed  of  the  gall  of 
a  black  cat,  the  fat  of  a  white  hen,  and  the  blood  of  a  screech- 
owl  ;  which  mixture  must  necessarily  ho  prepared  during  the 
dog-days.  —  Orose^  Provincial  Olossarij  and  Popular  Super- 
stitions. 

Something  similar  is  recorded  by  Torquemada  of  the  Mexi- 
can thieves.  They  carried  with  them  the  left  hand  and  arm 
of  a  woman  who  had  died  in  her  first  cliildbed  ;  with  this  they 
twice  struck  the  ground  before  the  house  wliich  they  designed 
to  rob,  and  the  door  twice,  and  the  threshold  twice  ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  if  asleep,  were  hindered  from  waking  by  this 
charm;  and,  if  awake,  stupefied  and  deprived  of  speech  and 
motion  while  the  fatal  arm  was  in  the  house.  —  Lib.  xiv.  c.22. 


"  Some  camel-kneed  prayer -monger  Oirough  the  cave!  "  — 
36,  p.  269. 

I  knew  not,  wlien  I  used  this  epithet  in  derision,  that  the 
likeness  had  been  seriously  applied  to  St.  James.  His  knees 
were,  after  the  guise  of  a  camel's  knee,  benunibed  and  bereft 
of  the  sense  of  fueling,  by  reason  of  his  continual  kneeling  in 
supplication  to  God,  and  petition  for  the  people.  —  Ilegesippus, 
as  quoted  by  Eusehius. 

William  of  Malmsbury  says  of  one  of  the  Conqueror's 
daughters,  who  was  affianced  to  Aljihonsua,  king  of  Galicia, 
but  obtained  from  God  a  virgin  death,  that  a  hard  substance, 
which  proved  tlic  frequency  of  her  prayers,  was  found  upon 
her  knees  after  her  decease. 


"  Bjj  some  Saint^s  grave  beside  the  public  way,''^  &.c.  — 
36,  p.  269. 

The  habitations  ot  the  Saints  are  always  beside  the  sanc- 
tuary or  tomb  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  take  care  to 
adorn.  Some  of  them  poasess,  close  to  their  houses,  gardens, 
trees,  or  cultivated  grounds,  and  particularly  some  spring  or 
well  of  water.  I  waa  once  travelling  in  the  south  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  the  season  happened  to  be  exceed- 
ingly hot,  and  the  wells  and  rivulets  of  the  country  were  all 
dried  up.  We  had  neither  water  for  ourselves  nor  for  our 
horses  ;  and,  after  having  taken  much  fruitless  trouble  to 
obtain  some,  wc  went  and  paid  homage  to  a  Saint,  who  at 
first  pretended  a  variety  of  scruples  before  he  would  suffer 
infidels  to  approach  ;  but,  on  promising  to  give  him  ten  or 
twelve  shillings,  he  became  exceedingly  humane,  and  supplied 
us  with  as  much  water  as  we  wanted  ;  still,  however,  vaunt- 
ing highly  of  his  charity,  and  particularly  of  his  disinterest- 
edness. —  Clienier. 

"  Retail  thy  Koran-scraps."  ^2%  p.  269. 

No  nation  in  the  world  is  so  much  given  to  superstition  as 
the  Arabs,  or  even  as  the  Mahometans  in  general.  They 
hang  about  their  children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open  hand, 
which  the  Turks  and  Moors  paint  upon  their  ships  and  houses, 
as  an  antidote  and  counter-charm  to  an  evil  eye  ;  for  five  is 
with  them  an  unlucky  number  j  and  five  (fingers  perhaps)  in 
•your  eyes,  ia  their  proverb  of  cursing  and  defiance.  Those 
who  are  grown  up,  carry  always  about  with  them  some  para- 
graph or  other  of  their  Koran,  which,  like  as  the  Jews  did 
their  phylacteries,  they  place  upon  their  breast,  or  aew  under 
their  caps,  to  prevent  fascination  and  witchcraft,  and  to  secure 
themaelvea  from  sickness  and  misfortunes.  The  virtue  of 
these  charms  and  scrolls  ia  supposed  likewise  to  be  eo  far 
universal,  that  they  suspend  them  upon  the  necks  of  their 
cattle,  horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden.  —  Shaw. 


The  hand-spi'll  is  still  common  in  Portugal  j  it  is  called  the 
figa  ;  and  thus  probably  our  vulgar  phrase  — "  a  fig  for  Aim," 
is  derived  from  a  Moorish  amulet. 


Their  robe  qf  glory,  purified  ofstaiuy  &.c.  — 42,  p.  270. 

In  the  Vision  of  Thurcillus,  Adam  is  described  as  beholding 
the  events  of  the  world  with  mingled  grief  and  joy;  hia 
original  garment  of  glory  gradually  recovering  its  lustre,  ai 
the  number  of  the  elect  increases,  till  it  be  fulfilled.  —  Matthew 
Paris. 

This  is  more  beautifully  conceived  than  what  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  describes  ia  hia  account  of  Mahommed's 
journey  to  Heaven  :  "  Also  in  the  first  heaven  I  found  a  ven- 
erable man  sitting  upon  a  seat,  and  to  him  were  siiown  the 
pouls  of  the  dead;  and  when  he  beheld  souls  that  did  not 
please  him,  he  turned  away  his  eyes,  saying,  Ah  I  sinful  soui, 
thou  hast  departed  from  an  unhappy  body ;  and  when  a  soul 
appeared  which  pleased  him,  tlien  he  said  wilh  applause, 
O  happy  Spirit,  thou  art  come  from  a  good  body.  I  asked 
the  Angel  concerning  a  man  so  excellent,  and  of  such  reve- 
rence, who  he  should  be;  and  he  said  it  was  Adam,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  good  of  his  generation,  but  turned  away  hia 
face  from  the  evil."  —  Rodcr.  Xhnejies. 


THE   SIXTH   BOOK. 


Then  liul  1  see  a  pleasant  Paradise, 

Full  of  sweet  flowers  and  daintiest  delights, 

Such  as  on  earth  man  could  not  more  devise 

With  pleasures  choice  to  feed  his  cheerful  sprights  } 
Not  that  which  Merlin  by  his  magic  slights 

Made  for  the  gentle  squire  to  entertain 

His  fair  Belphwbe,  could  this  garden  stain. 

SpENSEli.     Ruins  of  Time. 


1. 

So  from  the  inmost  cave 

Did  Thalaba  retrace 

The  windings  of  the  rock. 

Slill  on  tlie  ground  the  giant  limbs 

Of  Zohak  lay  dispread  ; 

Tlie  spell  of  sleep  had  ceased, 

And  his  broad  eyes  were  glaring  on  the  youth ; 

Yet  raised  he  not  his  arm  to  bar  the  way. 

Fearful  to  rouse  the  snakes 

Now  lingering  o'er  their  meal. 


Oh,  then,  emerging  from  that  dreadful  cave, 

How  grateful  did  the  gale  of  night 

Salute  his  freshen'd  sense  ! 

How  full  of  liglitsome  joy, 

Thankful  to  Heaven,  he  hastens  by  the  verge 

Of  tliat  bitumen-lake, 

Whose  black  and-  heavy  fumes. 

Surge  heaving  after  surge, 

RoU'd  like  the  billowy  and  tumultuous  sea. 

3. 

The  song  of  many  a  bird  at  morn 

Aroused  him  from  his  rest. 

Lo '.  at  his  side  a  courser  stood  ; 

More  animate  of  eye, 
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Of  form  more  faultless  never  had  he  seen, 

More  light  of  limbs  and  beautiful  in  strength, 

Among  the  race  whose  blood, 

Pure  and  unniingled,  from  the  royal  steeds 

Of  Solomon  came  down. 

4. 

The  chosen  Arab's  eye 

Glanced  o'er  his  graceful  shape, 

His  rich  caparisons, 

His  crimson  trappings  gay. 

But  when  he  saw  the  mouth 

Uncurb'd,  the  unbridled  neck. 

Then  his   heart  leap'd,  and  then  his  cheek  was 

flush'd; 

For  sure  he  deera'd  that  Heaven  had  sent 

A  courser,  whom  no  erring  hand  might  guide. 

And  lo !  the  eager  Steed 

Throws  his  head  and  paws  the  ground. 

Impatient  of  delay  ! 

Then  up  leap'd  Thalaba, 

And  away  went  the  self-govern'd  courser. 


Over  the  plain 

Away  went  the  steed  ; 

With  the  dew  of  the  morning  his  fetlocks  were  wet; 

The  foam  froth'd  his  limbs  in  the  journey  of  noon; 

Nor  stay'd  he  till  over  the  westerly  heaven 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  spread. 

Then  on  a  shelter'd  bank 

The  appointed  Youth  reposed. 

And  by  him  laid  the  docile  courser  down 

Again  in  the  gray  of  the  morning 

Thalaba  bounded  up ; 

Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Away  goes  the  steed. 

Again  at  eve  he  stops, 

Again  the  Youth  alights ; 

His  load  discharged,  his  errand  done, 

The  courser  then  bounded  away. 


Heavy  and  dark  the  eve ; 

The  Moon  was  hid  on  high ; 

A  dim  light  tinged  the  mist 

That  cross'd  her  in  the  path  of  Heaven 

All  living  sounds  had  ceased; 

Only  the  flow  of  waters  near  was  heard, 

A  low  and  lulling  melody. 

7. 

Fasting,  yet  not  of  want 

Percipient,  he  on  that  mysterious  steed 

Had  reach'd  his  resting-place, 

For  expectation  kept  his  nature  up. 

Now,  as  the  flow  of  waters  near 

Awoke  a  feverish  thirst, 

Led  by  the  sound  he  moved 

To  seek  the  grateful  wave. 

8. 
A  meteor  in  the  hazy  air 
Play'd  before  his  path  ; 
Before  him  now  it  roll'd 


A  globe  of  living  fire  ; 

And  now  contracted  to  a  steady  light. 

As  when  the  solitary  hermit  prunes 

His  lamp's  long  undulating  flame ; 

And  now  its  wavy  point 

Up-blazing  rose,  like  a  young  cypress-tree 

Sway'd  by  the  heavy  wind  ; 

Anon  to  Thalaba  it  moved. 

And  wrapt  him  in  its  pale,  innocuous  fire ; 

Now,  in  the  darkness  drown'd. 

Left  him  with  eyes  bedimm'd. 

And  now,  emerging,  spread  the  scene  to  sight. 

9. 
Led  by  the  sound  and  meteor-flame, 

The  Arabian  youth  advanced. 

Now  to  the  nearest  of  the  many  rills 

He  stoops ;  ascending  steam 

Timely  repels  his  hand, 

For  from  its  source  it  sprung,  a  boiling  tide. 

A  second  course  with  better  hap  he  tries ; 

The  wave,  intensely  cold, 

Tempts  to  a  copious  draught. 

There  was  a  virtue  in  the  wave : 

His  limbs,  that,  stiif  with  toil, 

Dragg'd  heavy,  from  the  copious  draught  received 

Lightness  and  supple  strength. 

O'erjoyedi,  and  weening  the  benignant  Power, 

Who  sent  the  reinless  steed, 

Had  blest  these  healing  waters  to  his  use, 

He  laid  him  down  to  sleep, 

Luird  by  the  soothing  and  incessant  sound, 

The  flow  of  many  waters,  blending  oft 

With  shriller  tones,  and  deep,  low  murmurings, 

Which,  from  the  fountain  caves, 

in  mingled  melody, 

Like  faery  music,  heard  at  midnight,  came. 

10. 
The  sounds  which  last  he  heard  at  night 

Awoke  his  recollection  first  at  morn. 

A  scene  of  wonders  lay  before  his  eyes. 

In  mazy  windings  o'er  the  vale 

A  thousand  streamlets  stray'd, 

And  in  their  endless  course 

Had  intersected  deep  the  stony  soil. 

With  labyrinthine  channels  islanding 

A  thousand  rocks,  which  seem'd. 

Amid  the  multitudinous  waters  there, 

Like  clouds  that  freckle  o'er  the  summer  sky, 

The  blue  ethereal  ocean  circling  each 

And  insulating  all. 

11. 

Those  islets  of  the  living  rock 

Were  of  a  thousand  shapes, 

And  Nature  with  her  various  tints 

Diversified  anew  their  thousand  forms ; 

For  some  were  green  with  moss ; 

Some  ruddier  tinged,  or  gray,  or  silver  white  ; 

And  some  with  yellow  lichens  glow'd  like  gold; 

Some  sparkled  sparry  radiance  to  the  sun. 

Here  gush'd  the  fountains  up. 
Alternate  light  and  blackness,  like  the  play 
Of  sunbeams  on  a  warrior's  burnish'd  arms. 
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Vender  the  river  roU'd,  whose  ample  bed, 

Their  sportive  Hngeringe  o'er, 
Received  and  bore  away  the  confluent  rills. 

X2. 

This  was  a  wild  and  wondrous  scene, 

Strange  and  beautiful,  as  where 

By  Oton-tala,  like  a  sea  of  stars, 

The  hundred  sources  of  Hoangho  burst. 

High  mountains  closed  the  vale, 

Bare  rocky  mountains,  to  all  living  things 

Inhospitable  ;  on  whose  sides  no  herb 

Rooted,  no  insect  fed,  no  bird  awoke 

Their  echoes,  save  the  Eagle,  strong  of  wing, 

A  lonely  plunderer,  that  afar 

Sought  in  the  vales  his  prey. 

13. 

Thither  toward  those  mountains  Thalaba 

Following,  as  he  believed,  the  path  prescribed 

By  Destiny,  advanced. 

Up  a  wide  vale  that  led  into  their  depths, 

A  stony  vale  between  receding  heights 

Of  stone,  he  wound  his  way. 

A  cheerless  place  !  the  solitary  Bee, 

Whose  buzzing  was  the  only  sound  of  life, 

Flew  there  on  restless  wing, 
Seeking  in  vain  one  flower,  whereon  to  fi.x. 

14. 

Still  Thalaba  holds  on  ; 

The  winding  vale  now  narrows  on  his  view. 

And  steeper  of  ascent, 

Rightward  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks ; 

And  now  they  meet  across  the  vale. 

Was  it  the  toil  of  human  hands 

Had  hewn  a  passage  in  the  rock, 

Through  whose  rude  portal-way 

Tlie  light  of  heaven  was  seen.' 

Rude  and  low  the  portal-way ; 

Beyond,  the  same  ascending  straits 

Went  winding  up  the  wilds. 

15. 

Still  a  bare,  silent,  solitary  glen, 

A  fearful  silence,  and  a  solitude 

That  made  itself  be  felt; 

And  steeper  now  the  ascent, 

A  rugged  path,  that  tired 

The  straining  muscles,  toiling  slowly  up. 

At  length,  again  a  rock 

Stretch'd  o'er  the  narrow  vale  ; 

There  also  had  a  portal-way  been  hewn. 

But  gates  of  massy  iron  barr'd  the  pass. 

Huge,  solid,  heavy-hinged. 

16. 

There  hung  a  horn  beside  the  gate, 

Ivory-tipp'd  and  brazen-mouth'd. 

He  took  the  ivory  tip, 

And  through  the  brazen  mouth  he  breathed  ; 

Like  a  long  thunder-peal. 

From  rock  to  rock  rebounding  rung  the  blast ; 

The  gates  of  iron,  by  no  human  arm 

Unfolded,  turning  on  their  hinges  slow. 


Disclosed  the  passage  of  the  rock. 

He  enter'd,  and  the  iron  gates  fell  to, 

And  with  a  clap  like  thunder  closed  him  in 

17. 

It  was  a  narrow,  winding  way ; 

Dim  lamps,  suspended  from  the  vault, 

Lent  to  the  gloom  an  agitated  light. 

Winding  it  pierced  the  rock, 

A  long,  descending  path, 

By  gates  of  iron  closed; 

There  also  hung  a  horn  beside, 

Of  ivory  tip  and  brazen  mouth ; 

Again  he  took  the  ivory  tip. 

And  gave  the  brazen  mouth  its  voice  again 

Not  now  in  thunder  spake  the  horn. 

But  breathed  a  sweet  and  thrilling  melody 

The  gates  flew  open,  and  a  flood  of  light 

Rush'd  on  his  dazzled  eyes. 

18. 

Was  it  to  earthly  Eden,  lost  so  long. 

The  fated  Youth  had  found  his  wondrous  way  ? 

But  earthly  Eden  boasts 

No  terraced  palaces, 

No  rich  pavilions  bright  with  woven  gold, 

Like  these,  that,  in  tlie  vale. 

Rise  amid  odorous  groves. 

The  astonish'd  Thalaba, 

Doubting  as  though  an  unsubstantial  dream 

Beguiled  him,  closed  his  eyes. 

And  open'd  them  again  ; 

And  yet  uncertified, 

He  press'd  them  close,  and,  as  he  look'd  around, 

Question'd  the  strange  reality  again. 

He  did  not  dream ; 

They  still  were  there  — 

The  glittering  tents. 

The  odorous  groves. 

The  gorgeous  palaces. 

19. 

And  lo  !  a  man,  reverend  in  comely  age, 

Advancing  greets  the  youth. 

"Favor'd  of  Fortune,"  thus  he  said,  "  go  taste 

The  joys  of  Paradise  ! 

The  reinless  steed,  that  ranges  o'er  the  world. 

Brings  hither  those  alone  for  lofty  deeds 

Mark'd  by  their  horoscope  ;  permitted  thus 

A  foretaste  of  the  full  beatitude, 

That  in  heroic  acts  they  may  go  on 

More  ardent,  eager  to  return  and  reap 

Endless  enjoyment  here,  their  destined  meed 

Favor'd  of  Fortune  tliou,  go  taste 

The  joys  of  Paradise  !  " 

20. 

This  said,  he  turn'd  away,  and  left 

The  Youth  in  wonder  mute ; 

For  Thalaba  stood  mute. 

And  passively  received 

The  mingled  joy  which  flow'd  on  every  sense. 

Where'er  his  eye  could  reach. 

Fair  structures,  rainbow-hued,  arose  ; 

And  rich  pavilions,  through  the  opening  woods 
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Gleam'd  from  their  waving  curtains  sunny  gold; 

24. 

And,  winding  througii  tlie  verdant  vale, 

Full  of  the  bliss,  yet  still  awake 

Went  streams  of  liquid  light; 

To  wonder,  on  went  Thalaba; 

And  fluted  cypresses  rear'd  up 

On  every  side  the  song  of  mirth. 

Their  living  obelisks; 

The  music  of  festivity, 

And  broad-leav'd  plane-trees,  in  long  colonnades, 

Invite  the  passing  youth. 

O'er-arch'd  delightful  walks. 

Wearied  at  length  witli  hunger  and  with  heat. 

Where  round  their  trunks  the  thousand  tendrill'd 

He  enters  in  a  banquet  room. 

vine 

Where,  round  a  fountain  brink. 

Wound  up  and  hung  the   boughs   with   greener 

On  silken  carpets  sate  the  festive  train. 

wreaths. 

Instant  through  all  his  frame 

And  clusters  not  their  own. 

Delightful  coolness  spread ; 

Wearied  with  endless  beauty,  did  his  eyes 

The  playing  fount  refresh'd 

Return  for  rest?  beside  him  teems  the  earth 

The  agitated  air ; 

With  tulips,  like  the  ruddy  evening  streak'd; 

The  very  light  came  cool'd  through  silvering  panes 

And  here  the  lily  hangs  her  head  of  snow ; 

Of  pearly  shell,  like  the  pale  moon-beam  tinged; 

And  here,  amid  her  sable  cup. 

Or  where  the  wine-vase  fiU'd  the  aperture. 

Shines  the   red    eye-spot,   like    one   brightest 

Rosy  as  rising  morn,  or  softer  gleam 

star. 

Of  saffron,  like  the  sunny  evening  mist 

The  solitary  twinkler  of  the  night ; 

Through  every  hue,  and  streak'd  by  all. 

And  here  the  rose  expands 

■The  flowing  fountain  play'd. 

Her  paradise  of  leaves. 

Around  the  water-edge 

Vessels  of  wine,  alternate  placed. 

21. 

Ruby  and  amber,  tinged  its  little  waves. 

Then  on  his  ear  what  sounds 

From  golden  goblets  there 

Of  harmony  arose  ! 

The  guests  sate  quaffing  the  delicious  juice 

Far  music  and  the  distance-mellow'd  song 

Of  Shiraz'  golden  grape. 

From  bowers  of  merriment ; 

The  waterfall  remote; 

2.5. 

The  murmuring  of  the  leafy  groves ; 

But  Thalaba  took  not  the  draught ; 

The  single  nightingale 

For  rightly,  he  knew,  had  the  Prophet  forbidden 

Perch'd  in  the  rosier  by,  so  richly  toned. 

That  beverage,  the  mother  of  sins  ; 

That  never  from  that  most  melodious  bird. 

Nor  did  the  urgent  guests 

Singing  a  love-song  to  his  brooding  mate, 

Proffer  a  second  time  the  liquid  fire, 

Did  Thracian  shepherd  by  the  grave 

When  in  the  youth's  strong  eye  they  saw 

Of  Orpheus  hear  a  sweeter  melody. 

No  movable  resolve. 

Though  there  the  Spirit  of  the  Sepulchre 

Tet  not  uncourteous,  Thalaba 

All  his  own  power  infuse,  to  swell 

Drank  the  cool  draught  of  innocence, 

The  incense  that  he  loves. 

That  fragrant  from  its  dewy  vase 

Came  purer  than  it  left  its  native  bed  ; 

22. 

And  he  partook  the  odorous  fruits, 

And  oh !  what  odors  the  voluptuous  vale 

For  all  rich  fruits  were  there ; 

Scatters  from  jasmine  bowers, 

Water-melons  rough  of  rind. 

From  yon  rose  wilderness. 

Whose  pulp  the  thirsty  lip 

From  cluster'd  henna  and  from  orange  groves. 

Dissolved  into  a  draught; 

That  with  such  perfumes  fill  the  breeze. 

Pistachios  from  the  heavy-cluster'd  trees 

As  Peris  to  their  Sister  bear. 

Of  Malavert,  or  Haleb's  fertile  soil ; 

When  from  the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree 

And  Casbin's  luscious  grapes  of  amber  hue. 

She  hangs  encaged,  the  captive  of  the  Dives 

That  many  a  week  endure 

They  from  their  pinions  shake 

The  summer  sun  intense, 

The  sweetness  of  celestial  flowers. 

Till,  by  its  powerful  heat. 

And,  as  her  enemies  impure 

All  watery  particles  exhaled,  alone 

From  that  impervious  poison  far  away 

The  strong  essential  sweetness  ripens  there. 

Fly  groaning  with  the  torment,  she  the  while 

Here,  cased  in  ice,  the  apricot 

Inhales  her  fragrant  food. 

A  topaz,  crystal-set ; 

Here  on  a  plate  of  snow. 

23. 

The  sunny  orange  rests  ; 

Such  odors  flow'd  upon  the  world. 

And  still  the  aloes  and  the  sandal-wood, 

When  at  Mohammed's  nuptials,  word 

From  golden  censers,  o'er  the  banquet-room 

Went  forth  in  Heaven,  to  roll 

Diffuse  their  dying  sweets. 

The  everlasting  gates  of  Paradise 

1 

Back  on  their  living  hinges,  that  its  gales 

26. 

Might  visit  all  below  ;  the  general  bliss 

Anon  a  troop  of  females  form'd  the  dance. 

ThriU'd  every  besom,  and  the  family 

Their  ankles  bound  with  bracelet-bells. 

Of  man,  for  once,  partook  one  common  joy. 

That  made  the  modulating  harmony. 
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Transparent  garments  to  the  greedy  eye 

Exposed  their  harlot  limbs, 

Which  moved,  in  every  wanton  gesture  skill'd. 

27. 

With  earnest  eyes  the  banqueters 

Fed  on  the  sight  impure  • 

And  Thalaba,  he  gazed, 

But  in  his  heart  lie  bore  a  talisman, 

Whose  blessed  alchemy 

To  virtuous  thoughts  refined 

The  loose  suggestions  of  the  scene  impure. 

Oneiza's  image  swam  before  his  sight, 

His  own  Arabian  Maid. 

He  rose,  and  from  the  banquet-room  he  rush'd  ; 

Tears  coursed  his  burning  cheek  ; 

And  nature  for  a  moment  woke  the  thought, 

And  murmur'd,  tliat,  from  all  domestic  joys 

Estranged,  he  wandcr'd  o'er  the  world, 

A  lonely  being,  far  from  all  he  loved. 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  not  among  thy  crimes 

That  momentary  murmur  shall  be  written  ! 

28. 

From  tents  of  revelry, 

From  festal  bowers,  to  solitude  lie  ran ; 

And  now  he  came  where  all  the  rills 

Of  that  well-water'd  garden  in  one  tide 

RoU'd  their  collected  waves. 

A  straight  and  stately  bridge 

Stretch'd  its  long  arches  o'er  the  ample  stream. 

Strong  in  the  evening  and  distinct  its  shade 

Lay  on  the  watery  mirror,  and  his  eye 

Saw  it  united  with  its  parent  pile. 

One  huge,  fantastic  fabric.     Drawing  near, 

Loud  from  the  chambers  of  the  bridge  below, 

Sounds  of  carousal  came  and  song. 

And  unveil'd  women  bade  tiie  advancing  youth 

Come  merry-make  with  them  ' 

Unhearing,  or  unheeding,  he 

Past  o'er  with  hurried  pace, 

And  sought  the  sliade  and  silence  of  the  grove. 

29. 

Deserts  of  Araby  ! 

His  soul  return'd  to  you. 

He  cast  himself  upon  the  earth. 

And  closed  his  eyes,  and  call'd 

The  voluntary  vision  up. 

A  cry,  as  of  distress. 

Aroused  him ;  loud  it  came,  and  near  ! 

He  started  up,  he  strung  liis  bow, 

He  pluck'd  an  arrow  forth. 

Again  a  shriek  —  a  woman's  shriek  ! 

And  lo  !  she  rushes  through  the  trees ; 

Her  veil  is  rent,  her  garments  torn  I 

The  ravisher  follows  close. 

"  Prophet,  save  me  !  save  me,  God  ! 

Help  !  help  me,  man  !  "  to  Thalaba  she  cried  ; 

Thalaba  drew  the  bow. 

The  unerring  arrow  did  its  work  of  death. 

Then,  turning  to  the  woman,  he  beheld 

His  own  Oneiza,  his  Arabian  Maid. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK   VI. 

Of  Solomon  came  doirn.  — 3,  p.  275. 

The  Arabian  horses  are  divided  into  two  great  branches  j 
the  Kadiscki,  whose  descent  is  unknown,  and  tljo  Kozklani,  of 
whom  a  written  genealogy  hag  been  kept  for  !lS>00  years. 
These  last  are  reserved  for  riding  solely ;  they  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  consequently  very  dear ;  they  are  said  to  derive 
their  origin  from  King  Solomon's  studs  ;  however  this  may 
be,  they  are  tit  to  bear  the  greatest  fatigues,  and  can  pass 
whole  days  without  food;  they  are  also  said  to  show  uncommon 
courage  against  an  enemy  j  it  is  even  asserted,  that  when  a 
horse  of  this  race  finds  himself  wounded,  and  unable  to 
bear  his  rider  much  longer,  he  retires  from  tlie  fray,  and  con- 
veys him  to  a  place  of  security.  If  the  rider  falls  upon  tlie 
ground,  his  horse  remains  beside  him,  and  neighs  till  assistance 
is  brought.  The  Kochlani  are  neither  large  nor  handsome, 
but  amazingly  swift, ;  the  whole  race  is  divided  into  several 
families,  each  of  which  has  its  proper  name.  Pome  of  these 
have  a  higher  reputation  than  others,  on  account  of  theii 
more  ancient  and  uncontaminated  nobility.  —  JVieiuAr 


And  now,  emer^rtff,  &,c.  —  8,  p.  275. 

In  travelling  by  niglit  through  the  valleys  of  Moun* 
Ephraim,  we  were  attended,  for  above  the  space  of  an  hour, 
with  an  Ignis  Fatuus,  that  displayed  itself  in  a  variety  of 
extraordinary  appearances.  For  it  was  sometimes  globular, 
or  like  lh6  flame  cf  a  candle  ;  immediately  after  it  would 
spread  itself,  and  involve  our  whole  company  in  its  pale,  in- 
offensive light ;  then  at  once  contract  itself  and  disappear. 
But,  in  leas  than  a  minute,  it  ■would  again  exf^rt  itself  as  at 
other  times;  or  else,  running  along  from  one  place  to  another 
with  a  swift  progressive  motion,  would  expand  itself,  at  certain 
intervals,  over  more  tlian  two  or  three  acres  of  the  adjacent 
mountain?.  The  atmosphere,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
evening,  had  been  remarkably  thick  and  hazy  ;  and  the  dew, 
as  we  felt  it  upon  our  bridles,  was  unusually  clammy  and 
unctuous.  In  the  like  disposition  of  the  weather,  I  have  ob- 
served those  luminous  bodies,  which  at  sea  skip  about  the 
masts  and  yards  of  sliips,  and  are  called  Corpusanse*  by  the 
mariners.  —  Shaw. 


Jiiid  in  their  endless  course,  Sec.  —  10,  p.  375. 

Tlie  Hammam  Mcskouteen,  the  Silent  or  Inchanted  Baths, 
arc  situated  on  a  low  ground,  surrounded  with  mountains. 
There  are  several  fountains  that  furnish  the  water,  which  is  of 
an  intense  heat,  and  falls  afterwards  into  the  Zenati.  At  a 
small  distance  from  these  hot  fountains,  we  have  others,  which, 
upon  comparison,  are  of  as  intense  a  coldness  ;  and  a  little 
below  them,  somewhat  nearer  the  banks  of  the  Zenati,  there 
are  the  ruins  of  a  few  houses,  built  perhaps  for  the  conveniency 
of  persons  who  came  hither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters. 

Besides  the  strong,  sulphureous  streams  of  the  Hammam  | 
Meskouteen,  we  are  to  observe  further  of  them,  that  their 
water  is  of  so  intense  a  heat,  that  the  rocky  ground  it  runs 
over,  to  the  distance  sometimes  of  a  hundred  feet,  is  dissolved, 
or  rather  calcined  by  it.  When  the  substance  of  these  rocks 
is  soft  and  uniform,  then  the  water,  by  making  everyway 
equal  impressions,  leavctli  them  in  the  shape  of  cones  or 
hemispheres  ;  which  being  six  feet  high,  and  a  little  morn  or 
less  of  the  same  diameter,  the  Arabs  maintain  to  be  so  many 
tents  of  their  predecessors  turned  into  stone.  But  when  these 
rocks,  besides  their  usual  soft,  chalky  substance,  contain  like- 
wise some  layers  of  harder  matter,  not  so  easy  to  be  dissolved 
then,  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  the  water  is  lliereby  tc 
meet  with,  we  are  entertained  with  a  confusion  of  traces  and 
channels,  distinguished  by  the  Arabs  into  sheep,  camels 
horses,  nay,  into  men,  women,  and  children,  whom  they  sup- 
pose to  have  undergone  the  like   fate  with  their  habitations. 

•  A  corniplion  of  Ciierpo  Santo,  as  this  meteor  is  called  by  tbo 
Spaniftrds. 

t  They  call  the  Tlierma  of  lliis  coimtry  H-immnms,  from  whence  oui 
Humnrnms. 
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I  observed  that  the  fountaina  whiuh  aflbrded  this  water,  had 
been  fre']uently  stopped  up  ;  or  rather  ceasing  to  run  atone 
place,  broke  out  immediately  in  another  ;  which  circumstance 
seems  not  only  to  account  for  the  number  of  coneg,  but  for 
that  variety  likewise  of  traces,  that  are  continued  from  one 
or  other  of  these  cones  or  fountaina,  quite  down  to  the  river 
Zenati. 

This  place,  in  riding  over  it,  giveth  back  such  a  hollow 
30und,  that  we  were  afraid  every  moment  of  sinking  through 
it.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ground  below  us  was 
hollow;  and  may  not  the  air,  then,  which  is  pent  up  within 
lliese  caverns,  afford,  as  we  may  suppose,  in  escajiing  con- 
tinually through  these  fountains,  that  mixture  of  shrill,  mur- 
miirin?,  and  deep  sounds,  which,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  winds  and  the  motion  of  the  external  air,  issue  out  along 
with  the  water?  The  Arabs,  to  quote  tiieir  strength  of  imagi- 
nation once  more,  affirm  these  sounds  to  be  the  music  of  the 
Jenounc,  Fairies,  who  are  supposed,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  mak-  their  abodes  at  this  place,  and  to  be  the  grand  agents 
in  all  llipse  extraordinary  appearances. 

There  are  other  natural  curiosities  likewise  at  this  place. 
For  the  chalky  stone  being  dissolved  into  a  fine  impalpable 
powder,  and  carried  down  afterwards  with  tlie  stream,  lodgetli 
itself  upon  the  sides  of  the  channel,  nay,  sometimes  upon  the 
lips  of  the  fountains  themselves  ;  or  else  embracing  twigs, 
straws,  and  otlier  bodies  in  its  way,  immediately  bardeneth, 
and  shools  into  a  bright  fibrous  substance,  like  the  Asbestos, 
forming  itself  at  tlie  same  time  into  a  variety  of  glittering 
figures  and  beautiful  crystallizations.  —  Shaic. 


By  OtoH-talaj  like  a  sea  of  stars.  — 12,  p.  276. 

In  the  place  where  the  Whang-ho  rises,  there  are  more  than 
an  hundred  springs  which  sparkle  like  stars,  whence  it  is 
called  Hotun  Nor,  the  Sea  of  Stars.  These  sources  form  two 
great  lakes,  called  Hala  Nor,  the  black  sea  or  like.  After- 
wards th'Te  appear  three  or  four  little  rivers,  which  joined, 
form  the  Whang-ho,  which  has  eight  or  nine  branches  These 
sources  of  the  river  are  called  also  Oton-tala.  It  is  in  Thibet. 
—  Oauhil.    jSstley's  Collect,  of  Voy.  and  Travels. 

The  Whang-ho,  or,  as  the  Portuguese  call  it,  Hoamho, 
J.  e.  the  Yellow  River,  rises  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  in  the  Tartarian  mountains  west  of  China,  and  hav- 
ing run  through  it  with  a  course  of  more  than  ^ix  hundred 
leagues,  discharges  itself  into  the  eastern  sea.  It  hath  its 
nnme  from  a  yellow  mud  which  always  stains  its  water,  and 
which,  after  ruins,  compose.'!  a  third  part  of  its  quantity.  The 
watermen  clear  it  for  use  by  throwing  in  alum.  Tlie  Chinese 
BHy  its  waters  cannot  become  clear  in  a  thousand  years  ; 
whence  it  is  a  common  proverb  among  them  for  any  thing 
which  is  never  likely  to  happen,  "  When  the  Yellow  River 
shall  run  clear."  —  JVoie  tothe  Chinese  Tale,  Ho7i  Ktun  Clwan. 


Beyond,  the  same  ascending  straits,  &c. —  H,  p.  276. 

Among  the  mountains  of  the  Bnii  Abbess,  four  leagues  to 
the  S.  E.  of  the  Wdled  Mansoure,  we  pass  through  a  narrow, 
winding  defile,  which,  for  tiie  space  of  near  half  a  mile,  Jieth 
on  each  side  under  an  exceeding  high  precipice.  At  every 
winding,  the  rock  or  stratum  that  originally  went  across  it, 
and  thereliy  separated  one  valley  from  another,  is  cut  into  the 
fashion  of  a  door-case  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  giving  thereby 
the  Arabs  an  occasion  to  call  them  Becban,  the  Gates  ;  whilst 
the  Turks,  in  consideration  of  their  strength  and  ruggedness, 
know  them  by  the  additional  appellation  of  Dammer  Cappy, 
the  Gates  of  Iron.  Few  persons  pass  tliem  without  horror,  a 
handful  of  men  being  able  to  dispute  the  jiassago  with  a  whole 
army.  The  rivulet  of  salt  water  which  glides  through  this 
valley,  might  possibly  first  point  out  the  way  which  art  and 
necessity  would  afterwards  improve. —  Shaw. 


JVo  rick  pavilions  bright  with  woven  gold.  —  18,  p.  276. 

In  1568,  the  Persian  Sultan  gave  the  Grand  Seigneur  two 
most  stately  pavilions  made  of  one  piece,  the  curtains  being 
interlaced  with  gold,  and  the  supporters  embroidered  with  the 


same  ;  also  nine  fair  canopies  to  hang  over  the  porta  of  their 
pavilions,  things  not  used  among  the  Christians.  —  finolles. 


And  broad-leat}'*d  plave-trees,  in  long  colonnades.  — 20,  p.  977. 

The  expenses  the  Persians  are  at  in  their  gardens  is  that 
wherein  they  make  greatest  ostentation  of  their  weal'h.  Not 
that  they  much  mind  furnishing  of  them  with  deliglitful 
flowers,  as  we  do  in  Europe  ;  but  these  they  sliglit  as  an  ex 
cessive  liberality  of  nature,  by  whom  their  common  fields  :iTe 
strewed  with  an  infinite  number  of  tulips  and  other  flower*  . 
but  they  are  rather  desirous  to  have  their  gardens  full  of  all 
sorts  of  fruit-trees,  and  especially  to  dispose  tiiem  into  pi'  {i-;:iiii 
walks  of  a  kind  of  plane  or  poplar,  a  tree  not  known  in  Eu- 
rope, which  the  Persians  call  Tzinnar.  These  trees  grow  up  to 
the  height  of  the  pine,  and  have  very  broad  leaves,  not  mucii 
unlike  those  of  the  vine.  Their  fruit  has  some  resembhinct; 
to  the  chestnut,  while  the  outer  coat  is  about  it,  but  there  is  no 
kernel  within  it,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  eaten.  The  «'ood 
thereof  is  very  brown,  and  full  of  veins  ;  and  the  Persians  use 
it  in  doors  and  shutters  for  windows,  which,  being  rubbed 
with  oil,  look  incomparably  better  than  any  thing  made  of 
walnut-tree,  nay,  indeed,  than  the  root  of  it,  which  is  now* 
so  very  much  esteemed.  —  Amb.  Travels. 


tVitJi  tulips,  lilic  the  ruddy  evening  streaked.  —  20,  p.  277. 

Major  Scott  informs  us,  that  scars  and  wounds,  by  Persian 
writers,  are  compared  to  the  streaky  tints  of  the  tulip.  The 
simile  here  employed  is  equally  obvious,  and  more  suited  to 
its  place. 


And  here  amid  her  sable  cup.  —  20,  p.  277 . 

"  We  pitched  our  tents  among  some  little  hills  where  there 
was  a  prodigious  number  of  lilies  of  many  colors,  with  which 
the  ground  was  quite  covered.  None  were  white  ;  they  were 
mostly  either  of  a  rich  violet,  with  a  red  spot  in  the  midst  of 
each  leaf,  or  of  a  fine  black,  and  these  were  the  most  es- 
teemed. In  form,  they  were  like  our  lilies ;  hut  much  larger." 
—  Tavcmier. 

Her  paradise  of  leaves.  —  20,  p.  277. 

This  expression  is  borrowed  from  one  of  Ariosto's  smnlief 
poems. 

Tal  6  propria  a  veder  qucW  amorosa 
Fiamma,  eke  nel  bel  visa 
Si  sparge,  ond^  ella  con  soave  riso 
Si  va  di  sue  bellezze  innamorando  ; 

QuaP  c  a  vcdere,  qual*  hor  vermiglia  Tosa 
Scuopra  il  bel  Paradiso 
De  le  sucfogUe  alhor  che  H  sol  diviso 
De  VOtienie  sorge  il  giorno  alzando. 


Of  Orpheus  hear  a  sweeter  melody.  — 21,  p.  277. 

Tlie  Tiiracians  say,  that  the  nightingales  whicli  build  llieir 
nests  about  the  sepulchre  of  Orpheus,  sing  sweeter  and  louder 
than  other  nightingales.  — Pausanias. 

Gongora  has  addressed  this  bird  with  somewJiat  more  than 
his  usual  extravagance  of  absurdity  :  — 

Com  diferencia  Vd,  con  gracia  tanta 
Aqnel  Ruisnior  llora,  que  sospecho, 
Que  time  otros  cicn  mil  dentro  dd  pecho, 
Que  alteman  su  dolor  por  su  garganta. 

With  Burh  a  grace  that  nightingale  bewails, 

That  I  suspect,  so  exquisite  his  note, 
An  hundred  thousand  other  nightingales, 

Within  liim,  warble  sorrow  through  his  throat. 
Marini  has  the  same  conceit,  but  has  expressed  it  If  .s  eJS 
travagantly  :  — 

Sovra  Vorlo  d^an  rio  lucido  e  vetto, 
II  canto  soavissimo  sci"glita 
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Miisico  rossignuol,  ch^  avcrparea 
E  mille  twci  e  mille  augelli  in  petto. 


Inhales  her  fragrant  food.  — 29,  p.  277. 
[n  the  Caherman  J^ameh^  tlie  Dives,  having  taken  in  war 
some  of  tlie  Peris,  imprisoneil  them  in  iron  cages,  which  they 
hung  from  the  highest  trees  they  couhi  find.  Tliere,  from 
time  to  time,  their  companions  visited  them  with  tlie  most 
precious  odors.  These  odors  were  the  usual  food  of  the 
Peris,  and  procured  them  also  another  advantage,  for  they 
prevented  the  Dives  from  approaching  or  molesting  them. 
The  Dives  could  not  hear  the  perfumes,  whicli  rendered  them 
gloomy  and  melancholy  whenever  they  drew  near  the  cage  in 
which  a  Peri  was  suspended.  —  D^Iferbelot. 


Ofmauyfor  once,  partook  one  common  jorj. — 23,  p.  977. 

Dam  aulcm  ad  nuptias  cdebrandas  solemnissimvm.  convivivm 
pararctufj  conctissus  est^  Angelis  admirantihus^  tJironus  Dei; 
atgae  ipse  Deiis  majestate  pleniis  prmcepit  Custodi  Paradisij  ut 
puellaSy  et  pueros  tjtts  cum  festivis  ornamentis  educerct,  et  calices 
ad  bibendum  ordinatim  disponeret :  grandiores  item  puellas,  et 
jam  sororiantibus  mammis  pmdilas^  ctjui-enc^  illis  coiEVoSy  prc- 
tiosis  vestibus  indaeret.  Jussit  pneterea  Oabridem  reTillum 
laudis  supra  JUeccanum  Templum  explicare.  Tunc  i^cro  valles 
omne^  et  monies  prtB  Itstitiam  gestire  caperunt,  et  tola  Mecca 
node  ilia  velut  olla  super  ignem  imposita  efferbait.  Eodem 
tempore  prircipit  Dcus  Oabrieliy  ut  ttuper  omnes  mortalcs  vn- 
gucnta  pretiosissima  dispergeret,  admirantibus  omnibus  subitum 
Ulum  attjue  insoUtum  odorem,  qucm  in  gratiam  novorum  conju- 
gum  divinitus  cxkalasse  unlverst  cognovere.  —  Maracci. 


On  s'dken  carpets  sate  the  festive  train.  —  24,  p.  277. 

Solymus  II.  received  the  ambassadors  sitting  upon  a  pallet 
which  the  Turks  call  Mostalie,  used  by  them  in  their  chambers 
to  sleep  and  to  feed  upon,  covered  with  carpets  of  silk,  as  was 
the  whole  floor  of  the  chamber  also.  —  Knolles. 

Among  tlie  presents  that  were  exchanged  between  the  Per- 
sian and  Ottoman  sovereigns  in  1568,  were  carpets  of  silk,  of 
camel's  hair,  lesser  ones  of  silk  and  gold,  and  some  called 
Tiflich,  made  of  the  finest  lawn,  and  so  large  that  seven  men 
could  scarcely  carry  one  of  them.  —  Knolles. 

In  the  beautiful  story  of  Ali  Beg,  it  is  said,  Cha  Sffi,  when 
he  examined  the  house  of  his  father's  favorite,  was  much 
surprised  at  seeing  it  so  badly  furnished  with  plain  skins  and 
coarse  carpets,  whereas  the  other  nobles  in  tlieir  houses  trod 
•jnly  upon  carpets  of  silk  and  gold. —  Tavernicr. 


Of  pearly  skcll,  &:c.  — 24,  p.  277. 

On  the  way  from  Macao  to  Canton,  in  the  rivers  and 
channels,  there  is  taken  a  vast  quantity  of  oysters,  of  whose 
shells  tliey  make  glass  for  the  window^—  QemeUi  Careri. 

In  the  Chinese  Novel  Hau  Kiou  Choann,  we  read,  tliat 
Shuey-ping-sin  ordered  her  servants  to  hang  U|>  a  curtain  of 
mother-of-pearl  across  the  hall.  She  commanded  the  first 
table  to  he  set  for  her  guest  without  the  curtain,  and  two 
lighted  tapers  to  be  placed  upon  it.  Afterwards  she  ordered 
a  second  table,  but  without  any  light,  to  he  set  for  herself 
within  the  curtain,  so  that  she  could  see  every  tiling  through 
it,  unseen  herself. 

Master  George  Tubervile,  in  his  letters  from  Muscovy, 
15^8,  describes  the  Russian  windows:  — 

They  have  no  English  glasse  ;  of  slices  of  a  rocke 

Hight  Sluda  they  their  windows  make,  that  English  glasse 

doth  mocke. 
They  cut  it  very  thinne,  and  sow  it  with  a  thred 
In  pretie  order  like  to  panes,  to  serve  their  present  need. 
No  other  glasse,  good  faith,  doth  give  a  hetter  light. 
And  sure  the  rock  is  nothing  rich,  the  cost  is  %ery  slight. 

Hakhnjt. 
The  Indians  of  Malabar  use  mother-of-pearl    for  window 
panes.  —  Era  Paolino  da  Sa-i  BartoUnneo. 


Or  where  the  wine-vase^  Slc.  —  24,  p.  277. 
The  King  and  the  great  Lords  have  a  sort  of  cellar  foi 
magnificence,  where  theyeometimes  drink  with  persons  whom 
they  wish  to  regale.  These  cellars  are  square  rooms,  to 
which  you  descend  hy  only  two  or  three  steps.  In  the 
middle  is  a  small  cistern  of  water,  and  a  rich  carpet  covers  the 
ground  from  the  walls  to  the  cistern.  At  the  four  corners  of 
the  cistern  are  four  large  glass  bottles,  each  containing  about 
twenty  quarts  of  wine,  one  white,  another  red.  From  one  to 
the  other  of  these,  smaller  bottles  are  ranged  of  the  same 
material  and  form,  that  is,  round,  with  a  long  neck,  holding 
about  four  or  five  quarts,  white  and  red  alternately.  Round 
the  cellar  are  several  rows  of  niches  in  the  wall,  and  in  each 
niche  is  a  bottle,  also  of  red  and  white  ulternately.  Some 
niches  are  made  to  hold  two.  Some  windows  give  light  to  the 
apartment,  and  all  these  bottles,  so  well  ranged  with  their 
various  colors,  have  a  very  fine  effect  to  the  eye.  They  are 
always  kept  full,  the  wine  preserving  hetter,  and  therefore  are 
replenished  as  fast  as  they  are  emptied. —  Tavernier. 


From  golden  goblets  tkere^  Slc.  —  24,  p.  277. 

The  Cuptzi,  or  king  of  Persia's  merchant,  treated  us  with  a 
collation,  which  was  served  in,  in  plate,  vermilion  gilt. 

The  Persians  having  left  us,  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the 
Chief  Weywode  a  present,  which  was  a  large  drinking-cup, 
vermilion  gilt. — .Embassador's  Travels. 

At  Ispahan,  the  king's  horses  were  watered  with  silver 
pails,  thus  colored. 

The  Turks  and  Persians  seem  wonderfully  fond  of  gilding  ; 
we  read  of  their  gilt  stirrups,  gilt  bridles,  gilt  maces,  gilt  cim- 
eters,  &c.  &c. 


That  beverage,  the  motlier  of  sins.  — 25,  p.  277. 

Mohammedes  vinum  appellabat  Matrem  peccatorum  ;  cui  sen- 
tentitB  Hafez,  Anacreon  ille  Persarum.,  mtnime  ascribit  suami 
dicit  autem. 

"  Acre  illud  {viiium)  quod  vir  religiosus  vtatrcm  peccatorum 
VHcitat, 

Optabitius  nobis  ac  dalcius  videtur,  quam  virginis  suavium.'''* 
—  PoeseoB  Asiat.  Com. 

Wide  ignem  ilium  nobis  liquidum. 

Hoc  est,  ignem  ilium  aqua:  similcm  offer.  —  Hafez. 


Tliat  fragrant  from  its  dewy  vase,  &c.  —  25,  p.  277. 

They  export  from  Com  earthen  ware  both  white  and  var- 
nished J  and  this  is  peculiar  to  the  white  ware  which  is  thence 
transported,  that  in  the  summer  it  cools  the  water  wonderfully 
and  very  suddenly,  hy  reason  of  continual  transpiration.  So 
that  they  who  desire  to  drink  cool  anddeliciously,  never  drink 
in  the  same  pot  above  five  or  six  days  at  most.  They  wash  it 
with  rose-water  the  first  time,  to  takeaway  the  ill  smell  of  the 
earth,  and  they  hang  it  in  the  air,  full  of  water,  wrapped  up  in 
a  moist  linen  cloth.  A  fourth  part  of  the  water  transpires  in 
six  Iiours  the  first  time  ;  after  that,  still  less  from  day  to  day, 
till  at  last  the  pores  are  closed  up  by  the  thick  matter  con- 
tained in  the  water  which  stops  in  the  pores.  But  so  soon  as 
the  pores  are  stopped,  the  water  stinks  in  the  pots,  and  you 
must  take  new  ones. —  Chardin. 

In  Egypt  people  of  fortune  burn  Scio  mastic  in  their  cupa  ; 
the  penetrating  odor  of  which  pervades  the  porous  substance, 
which  remains  impregnated  witli  it  a  long  time,  and  imparts  to 
the  water  a  perfume  which  requires  the  aid  of  habit  to  render 
it  pleasing.  —  Simnini, 


Jind  Casbin's  luscious  grapes  of  amber  hue.  —  25,  p.  277. 

Casbin  produces  the  fairest  grape  in  Persia,  which  they  call 
Shahoni,  or  the  royal  grape,  being  of  a  gold  color,  transparent, 
and  as  big  as  a  small  olive.  These  grapes  are  dried  and  trans- 
portf^d  all  over  the  kingdom.  Tliey  also  make  the  strongest 
wine  in  the  world,  and  the  most  luscious,  but  very  thick,  as  all 
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■trong  anil  sweet  wines  usually  are.  Tins  incomparable  grape 
gio\v9  only  upon  the  young  branches,  which  they  never  water. 
So  that,  for  live  months  together,  thoy  grow  in  Iho  heat  of 
summer,  und  under  a  scorching  sun,  without  receiving  a  drop 
of  water,  either  from  Uie  sky  or  otherwise.  Wlien  the  vinttige 
is  over,  they  let  in  their  cattle  to  browse  in  the  vineyards  ;  af- 
terwards tiiey  cut  olF  all  the  great  wood,  and  leave  only  the 
y:)ung  slocks  about  three  feet  high,  which  need  no  propping 
up  \v  ith  poles  as  in  other  places,  and  therefore  tliey  never  make 
use  of  any  such  supporters.  —  Chardin. 


JlerCf  cased  in  ice,  the  apricot,  &.c.  — 25,  p.  277. 

Dr.  Fryer  received  a  present  from  the  Caun  of  Bunder- 
Abassie,  of  apples  candied  in  snow. 

When  Tavernier  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Kan  at  Erivan, 
ho  found  liim  with  several  of  his  officers  regaling  in  the  Cham- 
bers of  Vie  Briiiire.  They  had  wine  which  they  cooled  with  ice, 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  melons  in  large  plates,  under  each  of 
which  was  a  plate  of  ice. 

A  great  number  of  camels  were  laden  with  snow  to  cool  the 
lifjuors  and  fruits  of  tlie  Caliph  Mahadi,  when  lie  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca. 


TVieir  anJdcs  bound  wUh  bracelet-bells,  &c.  —  26,  p.  277. 

Of  the  Indian  dancing  women  who  danced  before  the  Am- 
bassadors at  Ispahan,  "  some  were  shod  after  a  very  strange 
manner.  Tbey  had  fibove  the  instep  of  the  foot  a  string  lied, 
with  little  bells  fastened  thereto,  whereby  they  discovered  the 
exactness  of  their  cadence,  and  sometimes  corrected  the  music 
itself;  as  they  did  also  by  the  Tzarpanes  or  Castagnets,  which 
they  had  in  their  hands,  in  the  managing  whereof  they  were 
very  expert." 

At  Koojar,  Mungo  Park  saw  a  dance  "  in  which  many  per- 
formers assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with  little  bells, 
which  were  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms." 


Transparent  garments  to  Vie  greedy  eye,  &c.  — 20,  p.  278. 

At  Seronge,  a  sort  of  cloth  is  made  so  fine,  that  the  skin 
may  be  seen  through  it,  as  though  it  were  naked.  Merchants 
are  not  permitted  to  export  this,  the  governor  sending  all  that 
is  made  to  the  Seraglio  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the  chief  lords 
of  his  court.  CPest  dp.  qnoy  Its  Saltaues  et  ies  femmcs  des 
Orands  Seigneurs,  sefont  des  chemises,  et  des  robes  pour  la  cha- 
leur,  et  Ic  Roy  et  les  Orantls  se  plaisent  a  les  voir  an  travers  de 
ces  citemises  fines,  et  d  les /aire  danser.  —  Tavernier. 


Loud  from  Uie  chambers  of  the  bridire  below.  —  23,  p.  278. 

I  came  to  a  village  called  Cupri-Kent,  or  the  Village  of  the 
Bridge,  because  there  is  a  very  fair  bridge  that  stands  not  far 
from  it,  built  upon  a  river  called  Tabadi.  This  bridge  is 
placed  between  two  mountains,  separated  only  by  the  river, 
and  supported  by  four  arches,  unequal  both  in  their  height 
and  breadth.  Tbey  are  built  after  an  irregular  form,  in  regard 
of  twii  great  heaps  of  a  rock  that  stand  in  the  river,  upon  which 
they  laid  so  many  arches.  Those  at  the  two  ends  are  hollowed 
on  both  sides,  and  serve  to  lodge  passengers,  wherein  tlicy  have 
made  to  that  purpose  little  chambers  and  porticoes,  with  every 
one  a  chimney.  The  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  river  is  hol- 
lowed quite  through,  from  one  part  to  the  other,  with  two 
chambers  at  the  ends,  and  two  large  balconies  covered,  where 
they  take  the  cool  air  in  the  summer  with  great  delight,  and 
to  which  there  is  a  descent  of  two  pair  of  stairs  hewn  out 
of  the  rock.  There  is  not  a  fairer  bridge  in  all  Georgia.  — 
Chardin. 

Over  the  river  Isperuth  "there  is  a  very  fair  bridge,  built 
on  six  arches,  each  whereof  hath  a  spacious  room,  a  kitchen, 
and  several  other  conveniences,  lying  even  with  the  water. 
The  going  down  into  it  is  by  a  stone  pair  of  stairs,  so  that  this 
bridge  is  able  (o  tind  entertainment  for  a  whole  caravanne."  — 
^mh.  Tr. 

Tlie  most  magnificent  of  these  bridges  is  the  bridge  of  Zul- 
pha  at  Ispalian. 
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JWw  all  is  done  ;  bring  liome  Vie  Bride  again. 
Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory! 

Bring  home  mth  you  the  glonj  of  her  gain, 
Wdhjoyance  bring  her,  and  with  jollity. 

JSTever  had  man  more  joyfid  day  than  this, 

fVhom  Heaven  would  heap  with  bliss. 

Spenser's  Epithalamiinn. 


1. 

From  fear,  and  from  amazement,  and  from  joy, 

At  leng-th  the  Arabian  Maid,  recovering  speech, 

Threw  around  Tlialaba  her  arms,  and  cried, 

"  My  father  !  O  my  father  !  "  —  Thalaba, 

In  wonder  lost,  yet  fearing  to  inquire, 

Bent  down  his  cheek  on  hers, 

And  their  tears  met,  and  mingled  as  they  fell- 

2. 

ONEIZA. 

At  night  they  seized  me,  Thalaba !  in  my  sleep ;  — 

Thou  wert  not  near,  ^  and  yet,  when  in  their  grasp 

1  woke,  my  shriek  of  terror  called  on  thee. 

My  father  could  not  save  me,  —  an  old  man  ! 

And  tliey  were  strong  and  many  ;  —  O  my  God, 

The  hearts  they  must  have  had  to  hear  his  prayers, 

And  yet  to  leave  him  childless  ' 

THALABA. 

We  will  seek  him ; 
We  will  return  to  Araby 

ONEIZA. 

Alas ! 

We  sliould  not  find  him,  Thalaba  '.  Our  tent 

Is  desolate  !  tlie  wind  hath  heap'd  the  sands 

Within  its  door  ;  the  lizard's  track  is  left 

Freshen  tlie  untrodden  dust;  prowling  by  night. 

Thie  tiger,  as  he  passes,  hears  no  breath 

Of  man,  and  turns  to  search  the  vacancy. 

Alas!  he  strays  a  wretched  wanderer, 

Seeking  his  child  !  old  man,  he  will  not  rest, — 

He  cannot  rest,  —  his  sleep  is  misery,  — 

His  dreams  are  of  my  wretchedness,  my  wrongs. 

O  Thalaba  !  this  is  a  wicked  place  I 

Let  us  be  gone  ! 

THALABA. 

But  how  to  pass  again 

The  iron  doors,  that,  opening  at  a  breath. 

Gave  easy  entrance  ?     Annies  in  their  miglit 

Would  fail  to  move  those  hinges  for  return. 

ONEIZA. 

But  we  can  climb  the  mountains  that  shut  in 
This  dreadful  garden. 

THALABA. 

Are  Oneiza's  limbs 
Equal  to  that  long  toil  ? 
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ONEIZA. 

7. 

Oh,  I  am  strong, 

"Allah  save  us! " 

Dear  Tlialaba !  for  this  —  fear  gives  me  strength, 

Oneiza  cried ;  "  there  is  no  path  for  man 

And  you  are  with  me  ! 

From  this  accursed  place  !  " 

And  as  she  spake,  her  joints 

3. 

Were  loosen'd,  and  her  knees  sunk  under  h?r 

So  she  took  his  hand. 

"  Cheer  up,  Oneiza  !  "  Thalaba  replied ; 

And  gently  drew  liim  forward,  and  they  went 

"  Be  of  good  heart.     We  cannot  fly 

Toward  tlie  mountain  cliain. 

The  dangers  of  the  place. 

4. 

But  we  can  conquer  them  !  " 

It  was  broad  moonlight,  and  obscure  or  lost 

8. 

The  garden  beauties  lay. 

And  the  young  Arab's  soul 

But  the  great  boundary  rose,  distinctly  mark'd. 

Arose  within  him.    "  What  is  he,"  he  cried, 

These  were  no  little  hills. 

"  Who  hath  prepared  this  garden  of  delight, 

No  sloping  uplands  lifting  to  the  sun 

And  wherefore  are  its  snares .''" 

Their   '\  ineyards,   with  fresh   verdure,  and   the 

shade 

9. 

Of  ancient  woods,  courting  the  loiterer 

The  Arabian  Maid  replied, 

To  win  the  easy  ascent :  stone  mountains  these, 

"  The  Women,  when  I  enter'd,  welcomed  me 

Desolate  rock  on  rock, 

To  Paradise,  by  Aloadin's  will 

The  burdens  of  the  earth. 

Chjscn,  like  themselves,  a  Houri  of  the  Earth. 

Whose  snowy  sunnnits  met  the  morning  beam 

They  told  me,  credulous  of  his  blasphemies. 

When  night  was  in  the  vale,  whose  feet  were  fix'd 

That  Aloadin  placed  them  to  reward 

In  the  world's  foundations.     Thalaba  beheld 

His  faithful  servants  with  the  joys  of  Heaven. 

Tlie  heights  precipitous, 

O  Thalaba,  and  all  are  ready  here 

Impending  crags,  rocks  unascendible. 

To  wreak  iiis  wicked  will,  and  work  all  crimes ! 

And  summits  that  liad  tired  the  eagle's  wing; 

How  then  shall  we  escape  ? " 

"There  is  no  way  !  "  he  said  ; 

Paler  Oneiza  grew, 

10. 

And  hung  upon  his  arm  a  feebler  weight. 

"Woe    to    him!"  cried    the    Appointed,  a   stern 

smile 
Darkening  with  stronger  shades  his  countenance ; 

5. 

But  soon  again  to  hope 

"  Woe  to  him !  he  hath  laid  his  toils 

Revives  the  Arabian  maid. 

To  take  the  Antelope  ; 

As  Thalaba  imparts  the  sudden  thought. 

The  Lion  is  come  in !  " 

"  I  past  a  river,"  cried  the  youth. 

"A  full  and  copious  stream. 

n. 

The  flowing  waters  cannot  be  restrain'd. 

She  shook  her  head  —  "A  Sorcerer  he, 

And  where  tlioy  find  or  force  their  way. 

And  guarded  by  so  many  !     Thalaba, — 

There  we  perchance  may  follow  ;  thitherward 

And  tliou  but  one  !  " 

The  current  roU'd  al^ng." 

So  saying,  yet  again  in  hope 

12. 

Quickening  their  eager  steps,    ' 

He  raised  his  hand  to  Heaven  — 

They  turn'd  them  thitherward. 

''Is  there  not  God,  Oneiza.-' 

I  have  a  Talisman,  that,  whoso  bears, 

6. 

Hmi,  nor  the  Earthly,  nor  the  Infernal  Powers 

Silent  and  calm  the  river  roU'd  along. 

Of  Evil,  can  cast  down. 

And  at  the  verge  arrived 

Remember,  Destiny 

Of  that  fair  garden,  o'er  a  rocky  bed, 

Hatli  mark'd  mc  from  mankind  ! 

Toward  the  mountain-base, 

Now  rest  in  faith,  and  I  will  guard  thy  sleep  ! 

Still  full  and  silent,  held  its  even  way. 

But  farther  as  they  went,  its  deepening  sound 

13. 

Louder  and  louder  in  the  distance  rose. 

So  on  a  violet  bank 

As  if  it  forced  its  stream 

The  Arabian  Maid  laid  down. 

Struggling  through  crags  along  a  narrow  pass. 

Her  soft  clieek  piUow'd  upon  moss  and  flowers. 

And  lo  !  where  raving  o'er  a  hollow  course 

She  lay  in  silent  prayer. 

The  ever-flowing  flood 

Till  prayer  had  tranquillized  her  fears. 

Foams  in  a  thousand  whirlpools !    There,  adown 

And  sleep  fell  on  lier.     By  her  side 

The  perforated  rock, 

Silent  sate  Thalaba, 

Plunge  the  whole  waters  ;  so  precipitous. 

And  gazed  upon  the  Maid, 

So  fathomless  a  fall. 

And,  as  he  gazed,  drew  in 

That  tlieir  earth-shaking  roar  came  deaden'd  up 

New  courage  and  intenser  faith, 

Like  subterranean  thunders. 

And  waited  calmly  for  the  eventful  day. 
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14. 

Loud  sung  the  Lark ;  the  awaken'd  Maid 

Beheld  him  twinkhng  in  the  morning  light, 

And  wish'd  for  wings  and  liberty  like  his. 

The  flush  of  fear  inflamed  her  cheek; 

But  Thalaba  was  calm  of  soul, 

Collected  for  the  work. 

He  ponder'd  in  his  mind 

How  from  Lobaba's  breast 

His  blunted  arrow  fell. 

Aloadin,  too,  might  wear 

Spell  perchance  of  equal  power 

To  blunt  the  weapon's  edge. 

15. 

Beside  the  river-brink 

Grew  a  young  poplar,  whose  unsteady  leaves 

Varying  their  verdure  to  the  gale, 

With  silver  glitter  caught 

His  meditating  eye. 

Then  to  Oneiza  turn'd  the  youth, 

And  gave  his  father's  bow, 

And  o'er  her  shoulders  slung 

The  quiver  arrow-stored. 

"Me  other  weapon  suits,"  said  he; 

"  Bear  thou  the  Bow  :  dear  Maid, 

The  davs  return  upon  nie,  when  these  shafts, 

True  to  thy  guidance  from  the  lofty  palm 

Brought  down  its  cluster,  and  thy  gladden'd  eye, 

Exulting,  turn'd  to  seek  the  voice  of  praise. 

Oh  !  yet  again,  Oneiza,  we  shall  share 

Our  desert-joys!  "   So  saying,  to  the  bank 

He  moved,  and.  stooping  low, 

With  double  grasp,  hand  below  hand,  he  clinch'd, 

And  from  its  watery  soil 

Uptore  the  poplar  trunk. 

10. 

Then  off*  he  shook  the  clotted  earth, 

And  broke  away  the  head, 

And  boughs,  and  lesser  roots; 

And  lilting  it  aloft. 

Wielded  with  able  sway  the  massy  club. 

"  Now  for  this  child  of  Hell !  "  quoth  Thalaba; 

"  Belike  he  shall  exchange  to-day 

His  dainty  Paradise 

For  other  dwelling,  and  its  cups  of  joy 

For  the  unallayable  bitterness 

Of  Zaccoum's  fruit  accurs'd." 

17 

With  that  the  Arabian  youth  and  maid 

Toward  the  centre  of  the  garden  went. 

It  chanced  that  Aloadin  had  convoked 

The  garden-habitants, 

And  with  the  assembled  throng 

Oneiza  mingled,  and  the  Appointed  Youth 

Unniark'd  they  mingled  ;  or  if  one 

With  busier  finger  to  his  neighbor  notes 

The  quiver'd  Maid,  ''  Haply,"  he  says, 

"  Some  daughter  of  the  Homerites, 

Or  one  who  yet  remembers  with  delight 

Her  native  tents  of  Himiar."     "  Nay!  "  rejoins 

His  comrade,  "a  love-pageant  I  for  the  man 

Mimics  with  that  fierce  eye  and  knotty  club 


Some  savage  lion-tamer  ;  she  forsooth 
Must  play  the  heroine  of  the  years  of  old  ! 

18. 

Radiant  with  gems  upon  his  throne  of  gold 

Sat  Aloadin  ;  o'er  the  Sorcerer's  head 

Hover'd  a  Bird,  and  in  the  fragrant  air 

Waved  his  wide,  winnowing  wings, 

A  living  canopy. 

Large  as  the  hairy  Cassowar 

Was  that  o'ersliadowing  Bird  ; 

So  huge  his  talons,  in  their  grasp 

The  Eagle  would  have  hung  a  helpless  prey. 

His  beak  was  iron,  and  his  plumes 

Glitter'd  like  burnish'd  gold. 

And  his  eyes  glow'd,  as  though  an  inward  fire 

Shone  though  a  diamond  orb. 

19. 

The  blinded  multitude 

Adored  the  Sorcerer, 

And  bent  the  knee  before  him, 

And  shouted  forth  his  praise; 

"  Miglity  art  thou,  the  bestower  of  joy, 

The  Lord  of  Paradise!" 

Then  Aloadin  rose,  and  waved  his  hand, 

And  they  stood  mute  and  moveless, 

In  idolizing  awe. 

20. 

"Cliildren  of  Earth,"  he  said, 

"  Whom  I  have  guided  here 

^y  easier  passage  then  the  gate  of  Death, 

The  infidel  Sultan,  to  whose  lands 

My  mountains  stretch  their  roots. 

Blasphemes  and  threatens  me. 

Strong  are  his  armies  ;    many  are  his  guards  , 

Yet  may  a  dagger  find  him. 

Children  of  Earth,  I  tempt  ye  not 

With  the  vain  promise  of  a  bliss  unseen, 

Witii  tales  of  a  hereafter  Heaven, 

Whence  never  Traveller  hath  return'd  ' 

Have  ye  not  tasted  of  the  cup  of  joy 

That  in  these  groves  of  happiness 

Forever  over-mantling  tempts 

The  evei-thirsty  lip? 

Who  is  there  here  that  by  a  deed 

Of  danger  will  deserve 

The  eternal  joys  of  actual  Paradise-  " 

21. 

"  I  !  "  Thalaba  exclaim'd  ; 

And  springing  forward,  on  the  Sorcerer's  head 

He  dash'd  his  knotty  club. 

22. 

Aloadin  fell  not,  though  his  skull 

Was  shattered  by  the  blow, 

For  by  some  talisman 

His  miserable  life  imprison'd  still 

Dwelt  in  the  body.     The  astonish'd  crowd 

Stand  motionless  with  fear, 

Expecting  to  behold 

Immediate  vengeance  from  the  wrath  of  H-eaven 

And  lo  !  the  Bird  —  the  monster  Bird, — 
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Soars  up  —  then  pounces  down 

To  seize  on  Thalaba  I 

Now,  Oneiza,  bend  the  bow, 

Now  draw  the  arrow  iiome  !  — 

True  fled  the  arrow  from  Oneiza's  hand ; 

It  pierced  the  monster  Bird, 

It  broke  tlie  Tahsman, — 

Then  darkness  cover'd  all, — 

Earth  shook,  Heaven  thunder'd,  and  amid  the  yells 

Of  evil  Spirits  perished 

The  Paradise  of  Sin. 

23. 

At  last  the  eartii  was  still ; 

The  yelling  of  the  Demons  ceased  ; 

Opening  the  wreck  and  ruin  to  their  sight, 

The  darkness  roU'd  away,     .^lone  in  life, 

Amid  the  desolation  and  the  dead. 

Stood  the  Destroyer  and  the  .\rabian  Maid. 

They  look'd  around  ;  the  rocks  were  rent, 

The  path  was  open,  late  by  magic  closed : 

Awe-struck  and  silent,  down  the  stony  glen 

They  wound  their  thoughtful  way. 

24. 

Amid  the  vale  below 

Tents  rose,  and  streamers  play'd. 

And  javelins  sparkled  to  the  sun  ; 

And  multitudes  encamp'd 

Swarm'd,  far  as  eye  could  travel  o'er  the  plain. 

There  in  his  war-pavilion  sat 

In  council  with  liis  Chiefs 

The  Sultan  of  the  Land. 

Before  his  presence  there  a  Captain  led 

Oneiza  and  the  Appointed  Youth. 

2.5. 

"Obedient  to  our  Lord's  command,"  said  he, 

"  We  past  toward  tlie  mountains,  and  began 

The  ascending  strait ;  when  suddenly  Earth  siiook, 

.^nd  darkness,  like  the  midniglit,  fell  around, 

And  fire  and  thunder  came  from  Heaven, 

j\s  though  the  Retribution-day  were  come. 

■  ifler  the  terror  ceased,  and  wlien,  with  hearts 

Somewhat  assured,  again  we  ventured  on, 

This  youth  and  woman  met  us  on  the  way. 

They  told  us,  that  from  Aloadin's  hold 

Iney  came,  on  whom  the  judgment  stroke  hath 

fallen. 

He,  and  his  sinful  Paradise,  at  once 

Destroy'd  by  them,  the  agents  they  of  Heaven. 

Therefore  I  brought  them  hither,  to  repeat 

The  tale  before  thy  presence  ;  that  as  search 

Shall  prove  it  false  or  faithful,  to  their  merit 

Thou  mayst  reward  them." 

"  Be  it  done  to  us," 

Tiialaba  answer'd,  "as  tiie  truth  shall  prove  I  " 

2G. 

The  Sultan,  wliile  he  spake, 

Fi.x'd  on  him  the  proud  eye  of  sovereignty ; 

"  If  tliou  hast  play'd  with  us. 

By  Allah  and  by  .\li.  Death  shall  seal 

The  lying  lips  forever !     But  if  the  thing 

Be  as  thou  say'st,  Arabian,  thou  shalt  stand 


Next  to  ourself !  "  — 

Hark  !  while  he  speaks,  the  cry, 

The  lengthening  cry,  the  increasing  shout 

Of  joyful  multitudes ! 

Breathless  and  panting  to  the  tent 

The  bearer  of  good  tidings  comes, — 

"O  Sultan,  live  forever  !  be  thy  foes 

Like  Aloadin  all ! 

The  wrath  of  God  hath  smitten  him '  " 

27. 

Joy  at  the  welcome  tale 

Shone  in  the  Sultan's  cheek ; 

"  Array  the  Arabian  in  the  robe 

Of  honor,"  he  exclaim'd, 

"  And  place  a  chain  of  gold  around  his  neck, 

And  bind  around  his  brow  the  diadem, 

And  mount  him  on  my  steed  of  state. 

And  lead  him  through  the  camp, 

And  let  the  Heralds  go  before  and  cry. 

Thus  shall  the  Sultan  reward 

The  man  who  serves  hira  well !  " 

28. 

Then  in  the  purple  robe 

They  vested  Thalaba, 

And  hung  around  his  neck  the  golden  chain. 

And  bound  his  forehead  with  the  diadem. 

And  on  the  royal  steed 

They  led  hira  through  the  camp, 

.\nd  Heralds  went  before  and  cried, 

"Thus  shall  the  Sultan  reward 

The  man  who  serves  him  well  !  " 

29. 

When,  from  the  pomp  of  triumph. 

And  presence  of  the  King, 

Thalaba  sought  the  tent  allotted  him. 

Thoughtful  the  Arabian  Maid  beheld 

His  animated  eye, 

His  cheek  inflamed  with  pride. 

"  Oneiza  !  "  cried  the  youth, 

"  The  King  hath  done  according  to  his  word 

And  made  me  in  the  land 

Next  to  himself  be  named  !  — 

But  why  that  serious,  melancholy  smile  .=  — 

Oneiza,  wlicn  I  heard  the  voice  that  gave  me 

Honor,  and  wealth,  and  fame,  the  instant  thought 

Arose  to  fill  my  joy,  that  thou  wouldst  hear 

The  tidings, and  be  happy." 

ONEIZ.\. 

Tiialaba, 

Thou  would.st  not  have  me  mirthful  !     Am  I  not 
An  orphan,  —  among  strangers? 

THAL.tBA. 

But  with  me  ! 

ONEIZA. 

My  Father  !  — 

THALABA. 

Nay,  be  comforted  !     Last  night 
To  what  wett  thou  exposed  !  in  what  a  peril 
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The  morning  found  us!  —  safety,  honor,  wealth, 

These  now  are  ours.     This  instant  who  thou  wert 

The  Sultan  ask'd.     1  told  him  from  our  childhood 

We  had  been  plighted ;  —  was  1  wrong,  Oneiza .' 

And  when  he  said  with  bounties  he  would  heap 

Our  nuptials,  —  wilt  thou  blame  me  if  I  blest 

His  will,  tliat  bade  me  fi.t  the  marriage  day  !  — 

In  tears,  my  love  ?  — 

ONEIZA. 

Remember,  Destiny 
Hath  makk'd  thee  from  mankind  ' 

THALABA. 

Perhaps  when  Aloadin  was  destroy'd 

The  mission  ceased ;.  and  therefore  Providence 

With  its  rewards  and  blessings  strews  my  path 

Thus  for  the  accomplish'd  service. 

ONEIZA. 

Thalaba  ' 

THALABA. 

Or  if  haply  not,  yet  whither  should  1  go  ? 

Is  it  not  prudent  to  abide  in  peace 

Till  I  am  summon'd .' 

ONEIZA. 

Take  me  to  the  Deserts ' 

THALABA. 

But  Moath  is  not  there ;  and  wouldst  thou  dwell 

In  a  stranger's  tent  ?  thy  father  then  might  seek 
In  long  and  fruitless  wandering  for  his  child. 

ONEIZA. 

Take  me  then  to  Mecca  ! 

There  let  me  dwell  a  servant  of  the  Temple. 

Bind  thou  thyself  my  veil, — to  human  eye 

It  never  shall  be  lifted.     There,  whilst  thou 

Shalt  go  upon  thine  enterprise,  my  prayers. 

Dear  Thalaba !  shall  rise  to  succor  thee. 

And  I  shall  live,  —  if  not  in  happiness. 

Surely  in  hope. 

THALABA 

Oh,  think  of  better  things ! 
The  will  of  Heaven  is  plain  :  by  wondrous  ways 

It  led  us  here,  and  soon  the  common  voice 

Will  tell  what  we  have  done,  and  how  we  dwell 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Sultan's  wing; 

So  shall  thy  father  hear  the  fame,  and  find  us 

What  he  hath  wish'd  us  ever.  —  Still  in  tears  ! 

Still  that  unwilling  eye  !  nay  —  nay  —  Oneiza  — 

I  dare  not  leave  thee  other  than  my  own,  — 

My  wedded  wife.     Honor  and  gratitude 

As  yet  preserve  the  Sultan  from  all  thoughts 

That  sin  against  tliee  ;  but  so  sure  as  Heaven 

Hath  gifted  thee  al)ove  all  other  maids 

With  loveliness,  so  surely  would  those  thoughts 

Of  wrong  arise  within  the  heart  of  Power. 

If  thou  art  mine,  Oneiza,  we  are  safe ; 
But  else,  there  is  no  sanctuary  could  save. 


ONEIZA. 

Thalaba !     Thalaba ' 

30. 

With  song,  with  music,  and  with  dance. 

The  bridal  pomp  proceeds. 

Following  the  deep-veil 'd  Bride 

Fifty  itimale  slaves  attend 

In  costly  robes  that  gleam 

Willi  interwoven  gold. 

And  sparkle  far  with  gems. 

A  hundred  slaves  behind  them  bear 

Vessels  of  silver  and  vessels  of  gold. 

And  many  a  gorgeous  garment  gay, 

The  presents  that  the  Sultan  gave. 

On  either  hand  the  pages  go 

With  torches  flaring  through  the  gloom. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  merriment 

Accompanies  their  way  ; 

And  multitudes  with  loud  acclaim 

Shout  blessings  on  the  Bride. 

And  now  they  reach  the  palace  pile, 

The  palace  home  of  Thalaba, 

And  now  the  marriage  feast  is  spread. 

And  from  the  finish'd  banquet  now 

The  wedding  guests  are  gone. 

31. 

Who  comes  from  the  bridal  chamber?  — 
It  is  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death. 
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WiViin  its  door ;  the  lizard^s  track  ia  left,  Sec.  —  9,  p.  281. 

The  dust  which  overspreads  these  beds  of  sand  ig  go  fine, 
tliat  the  lightest  animal,  tlie  smallest  insect,  leaves  there,  aa 
on  snow,  the  vestiges  of  its  track.  Tiie  varieties  of  these 
impressions  produce  a  pleasing  etfect,  in  spots  where  the  sad- 
dened soul  expects  to  meet  with  nothing  but  symptoms  of  the 
proscriptions  of  nature.  —  //  is  impossible  to  see  any  thing  more 
beautiful  than  the  traces  of  the  passage  of  a  species  of  very 
small  lizards,  extremely  common  in  these  deserts.  The  ex- 
tremity of  their  tail  forms  regular  sinuosities,  in  the  middle 
of  two  rows  of  delineations,  also  regularly  imprinted  hy  their 
four  feet,  with  their  iive  slender  toes.  These  traces  are  mul- 
tiplied and  interwoven  near  the  subterranean  retreats  of  these 
little  animals,  and  present  a  singular  assemblage,  which  is  not 
void  of  beauty.  —  Sonnini. 


In  the  world's  foundations,  &c 4,  p.  982. 

These  lines  are  feebly  adapted  from  a  passage  in  Burnet's 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Ha!c  aiitem  dicta  vellem  de  genuinis  et  majoribus  terra;  mon- 
tibus ;  non  grotos  Bacchi  colltghic  intetligimus,  aut  amtenos  illos 
monticvloSy  qui  viridi  lierba  et  vicino  fonte  et  arboribus,Tim  (Psti- 
vi  solis  repellunt  ■  htsce  nan  deest  sua  qualLteunipie  elegaiitia  et 
jueunditas.  Sed  longe  oliud  hie  respictmus,  nempe  lonfirva  ilia 
tristia  et  squalentia  corpora,  telluris  ppndera,  quce  duro  capite  ri- 
geitt  inter  nubcs,  infisisque  in  tcrram  aaieia  pedibus,  ah  inimme- 
ris  seculis  steterunt  itnmobilia,  atqnc  nudo  pectore  pertulerunt  tot 
annorum  ardentes  soles,  fulmina  et  procellas.  Hi  sunt  prinitpvi 
et  immortelles  illi  vioiites,  qui  non  aliunde,  quam  ex  fracta  mundi 
compage  ortam  suum  ducere  potuerunt,  nee  nisi  cum  eadem  peri, 
turi  sunt. 

The  whole  chapter  de  montibus  is  written  with  the  eloquence 
of  a  poet.     Indeed,  Gibbon  bestowed  no  exaggerated  praise  on 
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Burnet  in  saying,  that  lie  Iiad  "  blt-ndud  Scripture,  liiatory,  and 
tradition,  into  one  inagnilicent  system,  with  a  sublimity  of 
imaginatiLU  scarcely  intVrior  1o  Milton  liiniaelf."  This  work 
stiould  hn  read  in  Latin  ;  the  author's  own  translation  is  mis- 
erably inferior.     He  lived  in  the  worst  age  of  English  j>rose. 


Zuccoum^s  fruit  accurs'd.  —  16,  p.  283. 

The  Zaccoum  is  a  tree  which  issucth  from  the  bottom  of 
IIcIl  ;  the  fruit  thereof  resenibleth  the  heads  of  devils ;  and 
the  damned  shall  eat  of  tht  same,  and  fhall  fill  their  bellies 
therewith;  and  there  shall  be  given  them  tlicreon  a  mixture 
of  boiling  water  to  drink  ;  afterwards  sliall  they  return  to 
Hell.  —  Koran,  chap.  37. 

This  hellish  Zaccoum  has  its  name  from  a  thorny  tree  in 
Tehama,  which  bears  fruit  like  an  ulmond,  but  extremely 
bi'.ter;  therefore  the  sani*;  name  is  given  to  the  infernal  tree. 
—  Sale. 


Some  dauffhter  of  the  Homcritcs. —  17,  p.  983. 

When  the  sister  of  the  famous  Derar  was  made  prisoner  be- 
fore Damascus  with  many  other  Arabian  women,  she  excited 
them  to  mutiny,  they  seized  the  poles  of  the  tents,  and  attacked 
their  captors.  This  bold  resolution,  s;iys  fliarigny,  was  not  in- 
spired by  impotent  anger.  Most  of  these  women  had  military 
inclinations  already  ;  particularly  those  who  were  of  the  tribe 
of  Himiar,  or  of  the  Homerites,  where  they  are  early  exer- 
cised in  riding  the  horse,  and  in  using  the  how,  the  lance,  and 
the  javelin.  The  revult  was  successful,  for,  during  the  en- 
gagement, Derar  came  up  to  their  assistance.  —  Marigmj. 


The  Paradise  of  Si/i.  —  22,  p.  284. 

In  the  N.  E,  parts  of  Persia  there  was  an  old  man  named 
Aloadin,  a  Mahumetan,  which  had  inclosed  a  goodly  valley, 
situ;ite  between  two  hilles,  and  furnished  it  with  all  variety 
wliich  nature  and  art  could  yield;  as  fruits,  pictures,  rillsof  milk, 
wine,  honey,  water,  pallaces  and  beautiful  damosells,  richly 
attired,  and  called  it  Paradise.  To  this  was  no  passage  but  by 
an  impregnable  castle  ;  and  daily  preaching  the  pleasures  of 
tliis  Paradise  to  the  youth  which  be  kept  in  his  court,  some- 
times he  would  minister  a  sleepy  drinke  to  some  of  them,  and 
then  convcigh  them  thither,  where,  being  entertained  with 
these  pleasures  four  or  five  days,  they  supposed  themselves 
rapt  into  Paradise,  and  then  being  again  cast  into  a  trance  by 
the  B;ud  drink,  he  caused  them  to  be  carried  forth,  and  then 
would  examine  them  of  what  they  had  scene,  and  by  this  de- 
lusion would  make  them  resolute  for  any  enterprise  which  he 
should  appoint  them  ;  as  to  nmrtlier  any  prince  his  enemy,  for 
they  feared  not  death  in  hope  of  their  Maliumetical  Paradise. 
But  Haslor  or  Ulan,  after  three  years'  siege,  destroyed  him, 
and  tliis  his  fool's  Paradise.  —  Purchas. 

In  another  place,  Purchas  tells  the  same  tale,  but  calls  the 
impostor  Aladenles,  and  says  that  Selim  the  Ottoman  Emperor 
destroyed  his  Paradise. 

The  story  is  told  by  many  writers,  but  with  such  difference 
of  time  and  place,  as  wholly  tn  invalidate  its  truth,  even  were 
the  circumstances  more  probable. 

Travelling  on  further  towards  the  south,  I  arrived  at  a  cer- 
taine  countroy  called  Melistorte,  which  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
fertile  place.  And  in  this  countrey  there  was  a  certaine  aged 
man  called  Sonex  de  Monte,  who,  round  about  two  mounlaines, 
had  built  a  wall  to  enclose  the  sayd  mountaines.  Within  this 
wall  there  were  the  fairest  and  mostchrystall  fountaines  in  (lie 
whole  world ;  and  about  the  sayd  fountaines  there  were 
most  beautiful  virgins  in  great  number,  and  goodly  horses  also  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  could  be  devised  for  bodily 
solace  and  delight,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
trey call  the  same  place  by  the  name  of  Paradise. 

The  sayd  olde  Senox,  when  he  saw  any  proper  and  valiant 
young  man,  be  would  admit  him  into  his  paradise.  Moreover 
by  certaine  conducts,  he  makes  wine  and  milk  to  flow  abun- 
dantly. This  Senex,  when  he  hath  a  niinde  to  revenge  hini- 
selfe,  or  to  slay  any  king  or  baron,  commandeth  him  that  is 
governor  ot  the  sayd  Paradise  to  bring  thereunto  some  of  the 
acjuaintance  of  the  sayd   king  or  baron,  permitting  him  a 


while  to  take  his  pleiisure  therein,  and  then  to  give  liini  a 
certeine  potion,  being  of  force  to  cast  him  into  such  a  slumber 
as  should  make  him  quite  void  of  all  sense,  and  so  being  in  a 
profounde  sleepe,  to  convey  him  out  of  his  paradise  ;  who 
being  awaked,  and  seeing  himselfe  thrust  out  of  the  paradise, 
would  become  so  sorrowfull,  that  he  could  not  in  the  world 
devise  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  turne  him.  Then  would  he 
go  unto  the  forsaide  old  man,  beseeching  him  that  he  might 
be  admitted  againe  into  his  paradise  ;  who  saith  unto  him, 
you  cannot  be  admitted  thither,  unlesse  you  will  slay  such  or 
such  a  man  for  my  sake,  and  if  you  will  give  the  attempt 
onely,  whether  you  kill  him  or  no,  I  will  place  you  againe  in 
paradise,  that  there  you  may  remaine  alwayes.  Then  ^vould 
the  party,  without  faile,  put  the  same  in  execution,  indeav- 
oring  to  murllier  all  those  against  whom  the  sayd  oldc  man 
had  conceived  any  hatred.  And  therefore  all  the  kings  of  the 
East  stood  in  awe  of  the  sayd  olde  man,  and  gave  unto  him 
great  tribute. 

And  when  the  Tartars  had  subdued  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  they  came  unto  the  sayd  olde  man,  and  tooke  from  him 
the  custody  of  Jiis  paradise  ;  who,  being  incensed  thereat,  sent 
abroad  divers  desperate  and  resolute  persons  out  of  his  fore- 
named  paradise,  and  caused  many  of  the  Tartarian  nobles  to 
be  slain.  The  Tartars,  seeing  tliis,  went  and  besieged  the 
city  wherein  the  sayd  olde  man  was,  tooke  him,  and  put  him 
to  a  most  cruell  and  ignominious  death. —  Odoricus. 

The  most  particular  account  is  given  by  that  undaunted 
liar,  Sir  John  Maiindeville. 

"  Beside  the  YIe  of  Pentexoire,  tliat  is,  the  Loud  of  Prestre 
John,  is  a  gret  Yle,  long  and  brode,  that  men  clepen  Milste- 
rak  ;  and  it  is  in  the  Lordschipe  of  Prestre  John.  In  that  Yle 
is  gret  plentee  of  godes.  There  was  dwellinge  sometymo  a 
ryche  man ;  and  it  is  not  long  sithen,  and  men  clept  him  Ga- 
tholonabes ;  and  he  was  full  of  cauteles,  and  of  sotylle  dia- 
ceytes ;  and  had  a  fulle  fair  castelle,  and  a  strong,  in  a  moun- 
tayne,  so  strong  and  so  noble,  that  no  man  cowde  devise  a 
fairere,  ne  a  strengere.  And  he  had  let  muren  all  the  moun- 
tayne  aboiite  with  a  stronge  walle  and  a  fair.  And  withinne 
the  walles  he  had  the  fairest  gardyn  that  ony  man  might  be- 
hold ;  and  therein  were  trees  berynge  all  manner  of  frutes 
that  ony  man  cowde  devyse,  and  therein  were  also  alle  manor 
vertuous  herbes  uf  gode  smelle,  and  all  other  herhes  also  that 
beren  fair  floures,  and  he  had  also  in  that  gardyn  many  fniro 
Welles,  and  beside  the  welles  he  had  lete  make  faire  halleg 
and  faire  chambres,  depeynted  alle  with  gold  and  azure.  And 
there  weren  in  that  place  many  dyverse  tbinges,  and  many  dy- 
verse  stories  ;  and  of  bestes  and  of  bryddes  that  songen  fulle  de- 
lectabely,  and  moveden  be  craft  that  it  semede  that  thei  weren 
quyke.  And  he  had  also  in  his  gardyn  all  manerof  fowles  and 
of  bestes,  that  ony  man  might  thinke  on,  for  to  have  pley  or  de- 
sport  to  behokle  hem.  And  he  had  also  in  that  place,  the  faireste 
damyseles  that  mighte  ben  founde  under  the  age  of  15  zere, 
and  the  fairest  zonge  striplynges  that  men  myghtegeteof  that 
same  age  ;  and  all  thei  weren  clothed  in  clothes  of  gold  fully 
rychely,  and  he  seyde  that  tlio  weren  angeles.  And  be  had 
also  let  make  throe  welles  faire  and  noble  and  all  envyrouiid 
with  ston  of  jaspre,  of  cristalle,  dyapred  with  gold,  and  sett 
with  precious  stones,  and  grete  orient  perles.  And  he  had 
made  a  conduyt  under  erthe,  so  that  the  three  welles,  at  his 
list,  on  scholde  renne  milk,  annther  wyn,  and  another  hony, 
and  that  place  he  clept  paradys.  And  whan  that  ony  gode 
knyght,  that  was  hardy  and  noble,  came  to  see  this  Rialtoe, 
he  would  Icdo  him  into  his  paradys,  and  schewen  him  theise 
wondirfulle  tbinges  to  his  desport,  and  \he  marveyllous  and 
delicious  song  of  dyverse  bryddes,  and  the  faii^  Jamyseles  and 
the  faire  welles  of  niylk,  wyn,  and  Iioney  plenteyous  rennynge. 
And  he  woulde  let  make  dyverse  instruments  of  musick  to 
Bownen  in  nn  high  tour,  so  raerily,  that  it  was  joyo  for  to  here, 
and  no  man  scholde  see  the  craft  thereof;  and  tho,  he  sayde, 
weren  Auugeles  of  God,  and  that  place  was  paradys,  that 
God  had  behyghlo  to  his  friendes,  saying,  Dabo  vobis  terram 
fiiicntem  lade  et  melle.  Ajid  thanne  wolde  he  maken  hem  to 
drynken  of  certeyn  drynk,  whereof  anon  thei  eholden  be 
dronken,  and  thanne  wolde  hem  tbinken  gretter  dclyt  than 
thei  hadden  before.  And  then  wolde  he  seye  to  hem, 
that  zif  thei  wolde  dyen  for  him  and  for  his  love,  that 
after  hire  dcthe  thai  scholde  come  to  his  paradys,  and 
th^i  scholde  ben  of  the  age  of  the  damyseles,  and  ihei 
scholde  pleyen  with  hem  and  zit  ben  maydenes.     And  after 
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that  zit  3clioliIe  ho  putten  hem  in  a  fayrere  paradys,  where  that 
thei  sclioldo  8oe  God  of  nature  visiljely  in  liia  magestee  and  in 
his  blisao.  And  than  wolde  ho  scliewe  hem  his  entent  and 
seye  hem,  that  zif  tliei  wolde  go  sle  such  ii  lord,  or  such  a  man, 
that  was  his  enemyy,  ot  contrarious  to  his  list,  that  thei  scliolde 
not  dredo  to  don  it,  and  for  to  be  ali-yn  therefore  hemseli'e  ;  for 
aflir  hire  dothe  he  wolde  putten  hem  into  anotlier  paradys, 
that  was  an  hundred  fold  fairere  than  oiiy  of  the  tothere  ;  and 
there  scliolde  thei  dwellen  with  the  most  fairest  damyselos 
that  myghto  be,  and  ploy  with  hem  ever  more.  And  thus 
weiiten  many  dyverse  lusty  bacheleres  for  to  sle  grete  lords,  in 
(Ivverae  countrees,  that  weren  his  eriL-myos,  and  maden  liimself 
tc  beii  elayn  in  hope  to  have  that  paradys.  And  thus  often 
tvrae  he  was  revenged  of  liis  enemyes  by  his  sotylle  disceytes 
and  false  cauteles.  And  whan  the  worthe  men  of  the  contree 
iiadden  perceyved  this  aotylle  falsbod  of  this  Gatiiolonabes, 
thei  assembled  hem  with  force,  and  assayleden  his  castello 
and  slowon  him,  and  destroyden  all  the  faire  places,  iind  alle 
the  nobletees  of  that  paradys.  The  place  of  the  wt-iles,  and 
of  the  walles,  andof  many  other  thingcs,  bene  zitapertly  sene  ; 
but  the  richesse  is  voyded  clenc.  And  it  is  not  long  gon  sithen 
that  place  was  destroyed.*'  —  Sir  John  MaunderiUc. 


'  The  man  who  serves  him  well ! 


-  27,  p.  284. 


Let  the  royal  apparel  be  brought  which  the  king  useth  to 
wear,  and  the  horse  that  the  king  ridclh  upon,  and  the  crown- 
royal  which  is  set  upon  his  head. 

And  let  this  apparel  and  horse  ho  delivered  to  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  king's  most  noble  princes,  that  they  may  array  the 
man  withal  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor,  and  bring 
him  on  horseback  through  the  street  of  the  city,  and  proclaim 
befoie  him,  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighteth  to  honor.  —  Esther,  vi.  8,  9. 


Take  me  then  to  Mecca  .'  —  29,  p.  285. 

The  Sheik  Kotbeddin  discusses  the  question,  whttlier  it  be, 
upon  the  whole,  an  advantage  or  disadvantuge  to  live  at 
Mecca  j  for  all  doctors  agree,  that  good  works  performed  there 
have  double  the  merit  which  they  would  have  any  where  else. 
He  therefore  inquires,  whether  the  guilt  of  sins  must  not  be 
augmented  in  a  like  proportion. — JVottccs  des  JilSS  de  la 
Bibl.  J^at.  t.  4.  541. 


THE   EIGHTH   BOOK. 


Quas  potius  deeuil  nostra  te  inferre  sepidchro 

Petronilta,  tibi  sparglmus  has  lacrimas. 
Spargimus  has  lacrimas  vKEsti  iiwnunienta  parentis,  — 

El  tibi  pro  ihalamo  stemimits  htinc  tumulum, 
Sperabam  genitor  ladas  prarfcrre  jtigales, 

Et  titalo  patris  jungere  nomtn  avi ; 
Ileal  gcner  est  Orcus ;  quique,  OduUissima^  per  te 

Se  sperabat  avum,  dtsinit  esse  pater, 

Jqach.  Bellaids. 


1. 
WOMAN. 

Go  not  among  the  Toml>s,  Old  Man  ! 
There  is  a  madman  there. 

OLD    MAN. 

Will  he  harm  me  if  1  go  ? 

WOMAN. 

Not  he,  poor  miserable  man  ! 
But  'tis  a  wretched  sight  to  see 


His  utter  wretchedness. 

For  all  day  long  he  lies  on  a  grave. 

And  never  is  he  seen  to  weep, 

And  never  is  he  heard  to  groan, 

Nor  even  at  the  hour  of  prayer 

Bends  his  knee  nor  moves  his  lips. 

I  have  taken  him  food  for  charity. 

And  never  a  word  he  spake ; 

But  yet  so  ghastly  he  look'd. 

That  I  have  awaken'd  at  night 

With  the  dream  of  his  ghastly  eyes. 

Now,  go  not  among  the  Tombs,  Old  Man '. 

OLD    MAN. 

Wherefore  has  the  wrath  of  God 
So  sorely  stricken  him.^ 

WOMAN. 

He  came  a  stranger  to  the  land. 

And  did  good  service  to  the  Sultan, 

And  well  his  service  was  rewarded. 

The  Sultan  named  him  next  himself, 

And  gave  a  palace  for  his  dwelling. 

And  dower'd  his  bride  with  rich  domains. 

But  on  his  wedding  night 

There  came  the  Angel  of  Death 

Since  that  hour,  a  man  distracted 

Among  the  sepulchres  he  wanders. 

The  Sultan,  when  he  heard  the  tale, 

Said  that  for  some  untold  crime, 

Judgment  thus  had  stricken  him. 

And  asking  Heaven  forgiveness 

That  he  had  shown  him  favor, 

Abandon'd  him  to  want. 

OLD    MAN. 

A  Stranger  did  you  say  ' 


An  Arab  born,  like  you. 

But  go  not  among  the  Tombs, 

For  the  sight  of  his  wretchedness 

Might  make  a  hard  heart  ache  ' 

OLD    MAN. 

Nay,  nay,  I  never  yet  have  shunn  d 

A  countryman  in  distress ; 

.And  the  sound  of  his  dear  native  tongue 

May  be  like  the  voice  of  a  friend. 


Then  to  the  Sepulchre 

Whereto  she  pointed  him. 

Old  Moath  bent  his  way. 

By  the  tomb  lay  Thalaba, 

In  the  light  of  the  setting  eve; 

The  sun,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain. 

Had  rusted  his  raven  locks ; 

His  cheeks  were  fallen  in. 

His  face-bones  prominent; 

Reclined  against  the  tomb  he  lay. 

And  his  lean  fingers  play'd. 

Unwitting,  with  the  grass  that  grew  beside. 
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The  Old  Man  know  him  not, 

But  drawing  near  him,  said, 

"  Countryman,  peace  be  with  thee  !  " 

The  sound  of  his  dear  native  tongue 

Awaken'd  Thalaba; 

He  raised  his  countenance, 

And  saw  tlie  good  Old  Man, 

And  he  arose  and  loll  upon  his  neck, 

And  groan'd  in  bitterness. 

Then  Moath  knew  the  youth. 

And  fear'd  that  he  was  childless;  and  he  turn'd 

His  asking  eyes,  and  pointed  to  the  tomb. 

"  Old  Man  !  "  cried  Tlialaba, 

*'  Thy  search  is  ended  here  !  " 

4. 

The  father's  cheek  grew  white, 

And  his  lip  quiver'd  with  the  misery; 

Hoirvbeit,  collectedly,  with  painful  voice 

He  answered.  '•  God  is  good  !    His  will  be  done  !  " 

5. 

The  woe  in  which  he  spake, 

The  resignation  that  inspired  his  speech, 

Tiiey  soften'd  Thalaba. 

"Thou  hast  a  solace  in  thy  grief,"  he  cried, 

"  A  comforter  within! 

Moath  !  thou  seest  me  here, 

Deliver'd  to  the  Evil  Powers, 

A  God-abandon"d  wretch." 


The  Old  Man  look'd  at  him  incredulous. 
"  Nightly,"  the  youth  pursued, 
"Thy  daughter  comes  to  drive  me  to  despair. 
Moath,  thou  thinkest  me  mad  ; 
But  when  the  Crier  from  tlie  Minaret 
Proclaims  the  midnight  hour, 
Hast  thou  a  heart  to  see  her  ?  " 


In  the  Meidan  now 

The  clang  of  clarions  and  of  drums 

Accompanied  the  Sun's  descent. 

*'  Dost  thou  not  pray,  my  son  ?  " 

Said  Moath,  as  he  saw 

The  white  flag  waving  on  the  neigliboring  Mosque  : 

Then  Thalaba's  eye  grew  wild 

*'  Pray  !  "  echoed  he,  "  I  must  not  pray  !  " 

And  the  hollow  groan  he  gave 

Went  to  the  Old  Man's  heart. 

And  bowing  down  his  face  to  earth, 

In  fervent  agony  he  cali'd  on  God. 

8. 

A  ni^ht  of  darkness  and  of  storms  ! 

Into  the  Chamber  of  the  Tomb, 

Thalaba  led  the  Old  Man, 

To  roof  him  from  the  rain. 

A  nigbt  of  storms  !  the  wind 

Swept  through  the  moonless  sky, 

And  moan'd  among  the  pillar'd  sepulchres; 

And  in  the  pauses  of  its  sweep 

They  heard  the  heavy  rain 


Beat  on  the  monument  above. 

In  silence  on  Oneiza's  grave 

Her  Father  and  her  husband  sat. 


The  Crier  from  the  Minaret 

Proclaim'd  the  midnight  hour. 

"  Now,  now  !  "  cried  Thalaba ; 

And  o'er  the  chamber  of  the  tomb 

There  spread  a  lurid  gleam. 

Like  the  reflection  of  a  sulphur  fire ; 

And  in  that  hideous  light 

Oneiza  stood  before  them.     It  was  She, — 

Her  very  lineaments,  —  and  such  as  death 

Had  changed  them,  livid  cheeks,  and  lips  of  blue; 

But  in  her  eyes  there  dwelt 

Brightness  more  terrible 

Than  all  tlie  loathsomeness  of  death. 

"  Still  art  thou  living,  wretch.''  " 

In  hollow  tones  she  cried  to  Thalaba; 

"And  must  I  nightly  leave  my  grave 

To  tell  thee,  still  in  vain, 

God  hath  abandon'd  thee  .''  " 

10. 

"  This  is  not  she  !  "  the  Old  Man  exclaim'd ; 

"  A  Fiend ;  a  manifest  Fiend  !  " 

And  to  the  youth  he  held  his  lance ; 

"Strike  and  deliver  tliyself!  " 

"  Strike  her  !  "  cried  Thalaba, 

And,  palsied  of  all  power, 

Gazed  fixedly  upon  the  dreadful  form. 

"  Yea,  strike  her  !  "  cried  a  voice,  whose  tones 

Flow'd  with   such    sudden   healing   through   his 

soul, 

As  when  the  desert  shower 

From  death  deliver'd  him; 

But,  unnbedient  to  that  well-known  voice, 

His  eye  was  seeking  it, 

When  Moath,  firm  of  heart, 

Perform'd  the  bidding  ;  tiirough  the  vampire  corpse 

He  thrust  his  lance  ;  it  fell. 

And,  howling  with  the  wound, 

Its  fiendish  tenant  fled. 

A  sapphire  light  fell  on  them. 

And  garmented  with  glory,  in  their  sight 

Oneiza's  Spirit  stood. 

11. 

"  O  Thalaba  !  "  she  cried, 

"  Abandon  not  thyself! 

Wouldst  thou  forever  lose  me  ?  —  O  my  husband, 

Go  and  fulfil  thy  quest, 

That  in  the  Bowers  of  Paradise 

I  may  not  look  for  thee 

In  vain,  nor  wait  thee  long." 

12. 

To  Moath  then  the  Spirit 

Turn'd  the  dark  lustre  of  her  heavenly  eyes 

"  Short  is  thy  destined  path, 

O  my  dear  Father  !  to  the  abode  of  bliss. 

Return  to  Araby ; 

There  with  the  thought  of  death 

Comfort  thy  lonelv  age, 
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And  Azrael,  the  Deliverer,  soon 

Compassion ;  and  his  words 

Will  visit  thee  in  peace." 

Of  pity  and  of  piety 

Open'd  the  young  man's  heart. 

13. 

And  he  told  all  his  tale. 

They  stood  with  earnest  eyes, 

And  arms  outreaching,  when  again 

17. 

The  darkness  closed  around  them. 

"Repine  not,  0  my  Son!  "  the  Old  Man  replied. 

The  soul  of  Thalaba  revived  ; 

"That  Heaven  hath  chasten'd  thee.     Behold  tliis 

He  from  the  floor  his  quiver  took, 

vine : 

And  as  he  bent  the  bow,  e.xclaim'd, 

I  found  it  a  wild  tree,  whose  wanton  strength 

"  Was  it  the  overruling  Providence 

Had  swollen  into  irregular  twigs 

That  in  the  hour  of  frenzy  led  my  hands 

And  bold  excrescences. 

Instinctively  to  tiiis  ? 

And  spent  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings, 

To-morrow,  and  the  sun  shall  brace  anew 

So,  in  the  flourish  of  its  outwardness. 

The  slacken'd  cord,  that  now  sounds  loose  and 

Wasting  the  sap  and  strength 

damp  ; 

That  should  liave  given  forth  fruit. 

To-morrow,  and  its  livelier  tone  will  sing 

But  when  I  pruned  the  plant, 

In  tort  vibration  to  the  arrow's  fliglit. 

Then  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expense 

I  —  but  I  also,  with  recovered  health 

Of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted,  as  thou  seest, 

Of  heart,  shall  do  my  duty. 

Into  these  full,  clear  clusters,  to  repay 

My  Father!  here  I  leave  thee  then  !  "  lie  cried. 

The  hand  that  wisely  wounded  it. 

"  And  not  to  meet  again. 

Repine  not,  O  my  Son  ! 

Till,  at  the  gate  of  Paradise, 

In  wisdom  and  in  mercy  Heaven  inflicts 

The  eternal  union  of  our  joys  commence. 

Its  painful  remedies." 

We  parted  last  in  darkness  !  "  —  and  the  youth 

Thought  with  what  other  hopes; 

18. 

But  now  his  heart  was  calm, 

Then  pausing,  —  "  Whither  goest  thou  now ''  "  he 

For  on  his  soul  a  heavenly  hope  had  dawn'd. 

ask'd. 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  Thalaba- 

14. 

"  My  purpose  is  to  hold 

The  Old  Man  answered  nothing,  but  he  held 

Straight  on,  secure  of  this. 

His  garment,  and  to  the  door 

That,  travel  where  I  will,  I  cannot  stray, 

Of  the  Tomb  Chamber  followed  him. 

For  Destiny  will  lead  my  course  aright." 

The  rain  had  ceased ;  the  sky  was  wild. 

Its  black  clouds  broken  by  the  storm. 

19. 

And,  lo  !  it  chanced,  that  in  tlie  chasm 

"  Far  be  from  me,"  the  Old  Man  replied. 

Of  Heaven  between,  a  star, 

"  To  shake  that  pious  confidence ; 

Leaving  along  its  path  continuous  light. 

And  yet,  if  knowledge  may  be  gain'd,  methinks 

Sliot  eastward.    "  See  my  guide  !  "  quoth  Thalaba ; 

Thy  course  should  be  to  seek  it  painfully. 

And  turning,  he  received 

In  Kaf  the  Simorg  hath  his  dwelling-place, 

Old  Moath's  last  embrace. 

The  all-knowing  Bird  of  Ages,  who  hath  seen 

And  the  last  blessing  of  the  good  Old  Man. 

The  World,  with  all  its  children,  thrice  destroy'd. 

Long  is  the  path. 

15. 

And  difficult  the  way,  of  danger  full ; 

Evening  was  drawing  nigh. 

But  that  unerring  Bird 

When  an  old  Dervise,  sitting  in  the  sun 

Could  to  a  certain  end 

At  the  cell  door,  invited  for  the  night 

Direct  thy  weary  search." 

The  traveller  ;   in  the  sun 

He  spread  the  plain  repast. 

20. 

Rice  and  fresh  grapes ;  and  at  their  feet  there  flow'd 

Easy  assent  the  youth 

The  brook  of  which  they  drank. 

Gave  to  the  words  of  wisdom;  and  behold. 

At  dawn,  the  adventurer  on  his  way  to  Kaf. 

16. 

And  he  hath  travelled  many  a  day 

So  as  they  sat  at  meal, 

And  many  a  river  swum  over, 

With  song,  with  music,  and  with  dance, 

And  many  a  mountain  ridge  hath  cross'd'. 

A  wedding  train  went  by  ; 

And  many  a  measureless  plain  ; 

The  deep-veil'd  bride,  the  female  slaves. 

And  now,  amid  the  wilds  advanced, 

The  torches  of  festivity. 

Long  is  it  since  his  eyes 

And  trump  and  timbrel  merriment 

Have  seen  the  trace  of  man. 

Accompanied  their  way. 

The  good  old  Dervise  gave 

21. 

A  blessing  as  they  past; 

Cold  !  cold  1  'tis  a  chilly  clime 

But  Thalaba  look'd  on, 

That  the  youtli  in  his  journey  hath  reach'd, 

And  breathed  a  low,  deep  groan,  and  hid  his  face. 

And  he  is  aweary  now. 

The  Dervise  had  known  sorrow,  and  he  felt 
37 

And  faint  for  lack  of  food. 
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Cold  !  cold  !  there  is  no  Sun  in  heaven  ; 

A  heavy  and  uniform  cloud 

Overspreads  the  face  of  the  sky, 

And  the  snows  are  beginning  to  fall. 

Dost  thou  wish  for  thy  deserts,  O  Son  of  Hodeirah  ? 

Dost  thou  long  for  the  gales  of  Arabia  ? 

Cold !  cold  !  his  blood  flows  languidly, 

His  hands  are  red,  his  lips  are  blue, 

His  feet  are  sore  with  tlie  frost. 

Cheer  thee  !  cheer  thee  !  Thalaba  ! 

A  little  yet  bear  up  ! 

22. 

All  waste  !  no  sign  of  life 
But  the  track  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear  ! 

No  sound  but  the  wild,  wild  wind, 

And  the  snow  cruncliing  under  his  feet ! 

Night  is  come  ;  neither  moon,  nor  stars. 

Only  the  light  of  the  snow  ! 

But  behold  a  fire  in  a  cave  of  the  hill, 

A  heart-reviving  fire  ; 

And  thither,  with  strength  renew'd, 

Thalaba  presses  on. 

23. 

He  found  a  Woman  in  the  cave, 

A  solitary  Woman, 

Who  by  the  fire  was  spinning. 

And  singing  as  she  spun. 

The  pine  boughs  were  cheerfully  blazing, 

And  her  face  was  bright  with  the  flame ; 

Her  face  was  as  a  Damsel's  face. 

And  yet  her  hair  was  gray. 

She  bade  him  welcome  with  a  smile, 

And  still  continued  spinning. 

And  singing  as  she  spun. 

The  thread  the  woman  drew 

Was  finer  than  the  silkworm's. 

Was  finer  than  the  gossamer ; 

The  song  she  sung  was  low  and  sweet. 

But  Thalaba  knew  not  the  words. 

24. 
He  laid  his  bow  before  the  hearth, 

For  the  string  was  frozen  stiff"; 

He  took  the  quiver  from  his  neck. 

For  the  arrow-plumes  were  iced. 

Then,  as  the  cheerful  fire 

Revived  his  languid  limbs. 

The  adventurer  ask'd  for  food. 

The  Woman  answcr'd  him. 

And  still  her  speech  was  song : 

"  The  She  Bear  she  dwells  near  to  me. 

And  she  hath  cubs,  one,  two,  and  three  ; 

She  hunts  the  deer,  and  brings  him  here. 

And  then  with  her  I  make  good  cheer ; 

And  now  to  the  chase  the  She  Bear  is  gone, 

And  she  with  her  prey  will  be  here  anon." 

25. 

She  ceased  her  spinning  while  she  spake  ; 

And  when  she  had  answcr'd  him. 

Again  her  fingers  twirl'd  the  thread, 

And  again  the  Woman  began. 


In  low,  sweet  tones  to  sing. 
The  unintelligible  song. 

26. 

The  thread  she  spun  it  gleam'd  like  gold 

In  the  light  of  the  odorous  fire  ; 

Yet  was  it  so  wondrously  thin. 

That,  save  when  it  shone  in  the  light, 

You  might  look  for  it  closely  in  vain. 

The  youth  sat  watching  it. 

And  she  observed  his  wonder, 

And  then  again  she  spake, 

And  still  her  speech  was  song : 

"  Now  twine  it  round  thy  hands,  I  say, 

"(ow  twine  it  round  thy  hands,  I  pray  ; 

My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine, 

But  he  nmst  be 

A  stronger  than  thee. 

Who  can  break  this  thread  of  mine  I " 

27. 

And  up  she  raised  her  bright  blue  eyes. 

And  sweetly  she  smiled  on  him. 

And  he  conceived  no  ill ; 

And  round  and  round  his  right  hand. 

And  round  and  round  his  left, 

He  wound  the  thread  so  fine. 

And  then  again  the  Woman  spake. 

And  still  her  speech  was  song : 

"  Now  thy  strength,  O  Stranger,  strain  ' 

Now  then  break  the  slender  chain." 

28. 

Thalaba  strove  ;  but  the  thread 

By  magic  hands  was  spun. 

And  in  his  cheek  the  flush  of  shame 

Arose,  commix'd  with  fear. 

She  beheld,  and  laugh'd  at  him, 

.\nd  then  again  she  sung  : 

"  My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine, 

But  he  must  be 

A  stronger  than  thee. 

Who  can  break  this  thread  of  mine !  " 

29. 

And  up  she  raised  her  bright  blue  eyes. 

And  fiercely  she  smiled  on  him : 

"  I  thank  thee,  I  thank  thee,  Hodeirah's  son ! 

I  thank  thee  for  doing  wliat  can't  be  undone 

For  binding  thyself  in  the  chain  I  have  spun 

Then  from  his  head  she  wrench'd 

A  lock  of  his  raven  hair. 

And  cast  it  in  the  fire. 

And  cried  aloud  as  it  burnt, 

"  Sister  !    Sister  !    hear  my  voice  ! 

Sister !    Sister  !  come  and  rejoice  ! 

The  thread  is  spun, 

The  prize  is  won. 

The  work  is  done. 

For  1  have  made  captive  Hodeirah's  Son.' 

30. 

Borne  in  her  magic  car 

The  Sister  Sorceress  came, 
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Khawla,  the  fiercest  of  tlie  Sorcerer  brood. 

She  gazed  upon  the  youth ; 

She  bade  him  break  the  slender  thread; 

She  laugh'd  aloud  for  scorn ; 

She  clapp'd  her  hands  for  joy. 

31. 

The  She  Bear  from  tlie  chase  came  in  ; 
She  bore  the  prey  in  her  bloody  mouth ; 

She  laid  it  at  Maimuna's  feet; 
And  then  look'd  up  with  wistful  eyes, 

As  if  to  ask  her  share. 

"There!    There!"  quoth  Maimuna, 

And  pointing  to  the  prisoner-youth, 

She  spurn'd  him  with  her  foot, 

And  bade  her  make  her  meal. 

But  then  their  mockery  fail'd  them. 

And  anger  and  shame  arose  ; 

For  the  She  Bear  I'awn'd  on  Thalaba, 

And  quietly  lick'd  his  hand. 

32. 

The  gray-hair'd  Sorceress  stamp'd  the  ground, 

And  call'd  a  Spirit  up; 

"  Shall  we  bear  the  Enemy 

To  the  dungeon  dens  below  .•"  " 

SPIRIT. 

Woe  !  woe  !  to  our  Empire  woe  ! 
[f  ever  he  tread  the  caverns  below. 

MAIMUNA. 

Shall  we  leave  him  fetter'd  here 
With  hunger  and  cold  to  die  '' 

SPIRIT. 

Away  from  thy  lonely  dwelling  fly  ! 

Here  I  see  a  danger  nigh, 

That  he  should  live,  and  thou  shouldst  die. 

MAIMUltA. 

Whither  then  must  we  bear  the  foe  .' 

SPIRIT. 

To  Mohareb's  island  go ; 
There  shalt  thou  secure  the  foe, 
There  prevent  thy  future  woe. 

33. 
Then  in  the  Car  they  threw 

The  fetter'd  Thalaba, 

And  took  their  seats,  and  set 

Their  feet  upon  his  neck ; 

Maimuna  held  the  reins. 

And  Khawla  shook  the  scourge. 

And  away !  away  !  away  ! 

34. 

They  were  no  steeds  of  mortal  race 

That  drew  the  magic  car 

With  the  swiftness  of  feet  and  of  wings. 

The  snow-dust  rises  behind  them ; 

The  ice-rock's  splinters  fly  ; 

And  hark,  in  the  valley  below 

The  sound  of  their  chariot  wheels, — 

And  they  are  far  over  the  mountains ! 


Away  I  away  !  away  ! 

The  Demons  of  the  air 

Shout  their  joy  as  tlie  Sisters  pass  ; 

The  Ghosts  of  the  Wicked  that  wander  by  night 

Flit  over  the  magic  car. 

35. 

Away  !  away  !  away  ! 

Over  the  hills  and  the  plains. 

Over  the  rivers  and  rocks, 

Over  the  sands  of  the  shore 

The  waves  of  ocean  heave 

Under  the  magic  steeds  ; 

With  unwet  hoofs  they  trample  the  deep. 

And  now  they  reach  the  Island  coast. 

And  away  to  the  city  the  Monarch's  abode. 

Open  fly  the  city  gates. 

Open  fly  the  iron  doors. 

The  doors  of  the  palace-court. 

Then  stopp'd  the  charmed  car. 

30. 

The  Monarch  heard  the  chariot  wheels. 

And  forth  he  came  to  greet 

The  mistress  whom  he  served. 

He  knew  the  captive  youth, 

And  Thalaba  beheld 

Mohareb  in  the  robes  of  royalty. 

Whom  erst  his  arm  had  thrust 

Down  the  bitumen  pit. 
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"  But  when  the  Crier  from  the  Mliiarct,'"  Sec.  — 6,  p.  288. 

As  the  celestial  Apostle,  at  his  retreat  from  MeJina,d\d  not 
perform  always  the  five  canonical  prayers  at  the  precise  time, 
his  disciples,  who  often  neglected  to  join  with  him  in  the  JVa- 
maz,  assembled  one  day  to  fix  upon  some  melliod  of  announ- 
cing to  the  public  those  moments  of  the  day  and  night  when 
their  master  discharged  this  first  of  religious  duties.  Flags, 
bells,  trumpets,  and  fire,  were  successively  proposed  as  sig- 
nals. None  of  these,  however,  were  admitted.  The  flags 
were  rejected  as  unsuited  to  the  sanctity  of  the  object ;  the 
bells,  on  account  of  their  being  used  by  Christians  ;  the  trum- 
pets, as  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  worship;  the  fires,  as 
having  too  near  an  analogy  to  the  religion  of  the  pyrolators. 
From  this  contrariety  of  opinions,  the  disciples  separated 
without  any  determination.  But  one  of  them,  Abdullah  ibn 
Zeid  jSbderyS^  saw,  the  night  following,  in  a  drcum,  a  celestial 
being,  clothed  in  green  :  he  immediately  requested  his  advice, 
with  the  most  zealous  earnestness,  respecting  tlie  object  in 
diiipute.  1  am  come  to  inform  you,  replied  the  ht-avenly  vis- 
itor, how  to  discharge  this  important  duty  of  your  reh'gion. 
He  then  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  declared  the 
Ezann  with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  tlie  same  words  which  have 
been  ever  since  used  to  declare  the  canonical  periods.  When 
he  awoke,  .^hdullaJi  ran  to  declare  his  vision  to  the  prophet, 
who  loaded  him  with  blessings,  and  authorized  that  moment 
Bilal  Habeschtjj  another  of  his  disciples,  to  discharge,  on  the 
top  of  his  house,  that  august  oftice,  by  the  title  oTMHezziiii}. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Ezann:  Most  hisrh  Qod!  most 
high  God!  most  high  Qod  '.  I  acknoitledge  that  there  is  no  other 
except  Qod;  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  other  except  God! 
/acknowledge  that  Mohammed  i>  t/ie  Prophet  of  (Jod!  come  to 
prayer!  come  toprayrr  !  come  to  the  temple  of  salvation.  Great 
Qod!   Great  Qod!  there  is  no  Qod  except  Qod. 

This  declaration  must  be  the  same  for  each  of  the  five 
canonical   periods,  except   that  of  the   morning,  when  the 
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JHuezzinn  ought  to  add,  after  the  words,  come  to  the  temple  of 
salcation,  the  following:  prayer  is  to  be  preferred  to  sleep, 
prayer  is  to  be  prtferred  to  sleep. 

This  addition  was  produced  by  the  zeal  and  piety  of  Bilal 
Habeschy  -.  as  he  announced,  one  day,  the  Eiann  of  tlie  dawn 
in  the  prophet's  antechamber,  Aiache,  in  (i  whisper,  informed 
him,  that  the  celestial  envoy  was  still  asleep  ;  this  first  of 
Mucziinns  then  added  these  words,  prayer  is  to  be  preferred  to 
sleep ;  when  he  awoke,  the  propliet  applauded  him,  and  com- 
manded Bilal  to  insert  tliein  in  all  the  morning  Eianns. 

The  words  must  be  chanted,  but  with  deliberation  and 
gravity,  those  particularly  which  roiiatitute  the  profession  of 
the  faith.  The  Miiezzitni  must  pronuunce  them  distinctly  ; 
he  must  pay  more  attention  tu  the  Jirticulation  of  the  words 
than  to  the  melody  of  his  voice  ;  he  tnust  make  proper  inter- 
vals and  pauses,  and  not  precipitate  bis  words,  but  let  them  be 
clearly  understood  by  tlie  people.  He  must  be  interrupted 
by  no  other  objeci  whatever.  During  the  whole  Eiann,  he 
must  stand  with  a  linger  in  each  ear,  and  his  face  turned,  as 
in  prayer,  towards  the  Keahe  of  Jlcrxa.  As  he  utters  these 
words,  ccjJie  to  prayer,  come  to  the  temple  of  salvation,  he  must 
turn  bis  face  to  the  tight  and  left,  because  be  is  supposed  to 
address  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  tiie  whole  expanded  uni- 
verse. At  this  time,  the  auditors  must  recite,  with  a  low 
voice,  the  Tehhlil,  —  There  is  no  strength,  there  is  no  jmwer, 
but  what  is  in  God,  in  that  Supreme  Being,  in  that  powerful 
Being.  —  D'Ohsson. 

In  the  Meidan  now,  &c.  —  7,  p.  288. 
In  the  Meidan,  or  great  place  of  the  city  of  Tauris,  there 
ore  people  appointed  every  evening  when  tlie  sun  sets,  and 
every  morning  when  he  rises,  to  make  during  half  an  hour  a 
terrible  concert  of  trumpets  and  drums.  They  are  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  square,  in  a  gallery  somewhat  elevated;  and 
the  same  practice  is  established  in  every  city  in  Persia. — 
Tavemier. 

Into  the  Chamber  of  the  Tomb,  &.C.  —8,  p.  988. 

If  we  except  a  few  persons,  who  are  buried  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  some  sanctuary,  the  rest  are  carried  out  at  a  distance 
from  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a  great  extent  of  ground 
is  allotted  for  that  purpose.  Each  family  hath  a  particular 
portion  of  it,  walled  in  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  their 
ancestors  have  remained  undisturbed  for  many  generations. 
For  in  these  enclosures  *  the  graves  are  all  distinct  and  sep- 
arate ;  having  each  of  them  a  stone,  placed  upright,  both  at 
the  bead  and  feet,  inscribed  witii  the  name  of  the  person  who 
lieth  there  interred  ;  whilst  the  intermediate  space  is  either 
planted  with  Howers,  bordered  round  with  stone,  or  paved  all 
over  with  tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citizens  are 
further  distinguished  by  some  square  chambers  or  cupolas  f 
that  are  built  over  them. 

Now  as  all  these  different  sorts  of  tombs  and  sepulchres, 
with  the  very  walls  likewise  of  the  enclosures,  are  constantly 
kept  clean,  whitewashed,  and  beautified,  they  contmue,  to 
this  day,  to  be  an  excellent  comment  upon  that  expression  of 
our  Savior's,  where  he  mentions  the  ganiisking  of  the  sepvl- 
clircs,  and  again,  where  he  compares  the  scribes,  pbarisees, 
and  hypocrites,  to  whited  si-pidchres,  which  indeed  appear  beau- 
tiful outieard,  hitt  are  wilhiafull  of  dead  men*s  bones  and  all 
umleaniiess.  For  the  space  of  two  or  three  months  after  any 
person  is  interred,  the  female  relations  go  once  a  week  to 
weep  over  the  grave,  and  perform  their  parentalia  upon  it. — 
Shaw. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Mylasa  is  a 
sepulchre  of  the  species  called,  by  the  ancients,  Distega,  or 
Double-roofed.  It  consisted  of  two  square  rooms.  In  the 
lower,  which  has  a  door-w^v,  were  deposited  the  urns,  with 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  In  the  upper,  the  relations  and 
friends  solemnized  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral,  and  per- 

•  They  seem  to  be  the  •ame  with  the  HiptSoXoi  of  the  AncicDls. 
Thus  Euripid3B,  Troad.  1131 : 

AXX'  avTi  KcSnov  TriptGoXttv  tc  ^nivayv 
Ef  TiiSe  Saipat  r.ufu. 
t  Such  places  probably  ns  these  are  to  be  understood,  when  the  Demiv 
oiack  is  said  to  have  hia  dioelUng  among  the  tombs. 


formed  stated  rites.  A  hole  made  through  the  floor  was  de 
signed  for  pouring  libations  of  honey,  milk,  or  wine,  with 
which  it  was  usual  to  gratify  the  manes  or  sjiirits. —  Chan 
dler^s  Travels  in  ^sia  Minor. 

t*t.  Anthony  the  Great  once  retired  to  the  sepulchres  ,■  a 
brother  shut  him  in,  in  one  of  the  tombs,  and  regularJy 
brought  him  food.  One  day  he  found  the  doors  of  the  tomb 
broken,  and  Anthony  lying  upon  the  ground  as  dead  ihe 
devil  had  so  mauled  him.  Once  a  whole  army  of  devils  at- 
tacked him  ;  the  place  was  shaken  from  its  foundation,  the 
walls  were  thrown  down,  and  the  crowd  of  multiform  fiends 
rushed  in.  They  filled  the  place  with  the  shapes  of  lions, 
and  bulls,  and  wolves,  asps,  serpents,  scorpions,  pards,  and 
bears,  yelling  and  howling,  and  threatening,  and  flogging  and 
wounding  him.  The  brave  saint  defied  them,  and  upbraided 
them  for  their  cowardice  in  not  attacking  him  one  to  one,  and 
defended  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  And  lo,  a  light 
fell  from  above,  which  at  once  put  the  hellish  rabble  to  flight, 
and  healed  his  wounds,  and  strengthened  him  ;  and  the  walls 
of  the  sepulchre  rose  from  their  ruins.  Then  knew  An- 
thony the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  voice  of  Christ  pro- 
ceeded from  the  light  to  comfort  and  applaud  him. 

jicta  Sanctorum,  torn.  2.  Jan.  17.     P.  123. 
Vita  S.  Ant.  auctore  S.  Athanasio. 

The  Egyptian  saints  frequently  inhabited  sepulchres.  St. 
James  the  hermit  found  an  old  sepulchre,  made  in  the  form  of 
a  cave,  wherein  many  bones  of  the  dead  had  been  deposited, 
which,  by  length  of  time,  were  now  become  as  dust.  Enter- 
ing there,  he  collected  the  bones  into  a  heap,  and  laid  them  ia 
a  corner  of  the  monument,  and  closed  upon  himself  the  old 
door  of  the  cave. 

Acta  Sanet.  torn.  2.  Jan.  38.     P.  872. 
Vita  S.  Jacohi  Eremittr,  apud  Metaphrasten 


' the  vampire  corpse,  &c. —  10,  p.  286. 

In  the  Lettres  Jaives  is  the  following  extract  from  the  Mer- 
aire  Historiqae  et  Politique.     Octob.  1736. 

We  have  had  in  this  country  a  new  scene  of  Vampirism, 
which  is  duly  attested  by  two  officers  of  the  Tribunal  ol 
Belirrailr,  who  took  cognizance  of  the  affair  on  llie  spot,  and 
by  an  otticer  in  his  Imperial  Majesty's  troops  at  Qradisch,  {in 
Sclavouia,)  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  there  died  at  the  village  ot 
ATs-i/ura,  thtee  -t.agues  from  Oradisch,  an  old  man  of  above 
threescore  and  two:  three  days  after  he  was  buried,  he  appeared 
in  the  night  to  his  son,  and  desired  he  would  give  him  some- 
what to  eat,  and  then  disappeared.  The  next  day  the  sou  told 
his  neighbors  these  particulars.  That  night  the  father  did 
not  come,  but  the  next  evening  he  made  him  another  visit,  and 
desired  something  to  eat.  It  is  not  known  whether  his  son 
gave  him  any  thing  or  not,  but  the  next  mornmg  the  young 
man  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  magistrate  or  bailiff  of 
the  place  had  notice  of  this  ;  as  also  that  the  same  day  five  or 
six  persons  fell  sick  in  the  village,  and  died  one  after  the  other. 
He  sent  an  exact  account  of  this  lo  the  tribunal  of  Belgrade, 
and  thereupon  two  commissioners  were  despatched  to  llie 
village,  attended  by  an  executioner,  with  instructions  to  ex- 
amine closely  into  the  affair.  An  officer  in  the  Imperial  ser- 
vice, from  whom  we  have  this  relation,  went  also  from  Gra- 
disck,  in  order  to  examine  personally  an  affair  of  which  he  had 
heard  so  much.  They  opened,  in  the  first  place,  the  graves  of 
all  who  had  been  buried  in  six  weeks.  When  they  came  to 
that  of  the  old  man,  they  found  his  eyes  open,  bis  color 
fresh,  his  renpiration  quick  and  strong;  yet  he  appeared  to  be 
stiff  and  insensible.  From  these  signs,  they  concluded  him 
to  be  a  notorious  Vampire.  The  executioner  thereupon,  by 
the  command  of  the  commissioners,  struck  a  stake  through 
his  heart ;  and  when  he  had  so  done,  they  made  a  bonfire,  and 
therein  consumed  the  carcass  to  ashes.  There  were  no  marks 
of  Vampirism  found  on  his  son,  or  on  the  bodies  of  the  other 
persons  who  died  so  suddenly. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  we  are  as  far  as  any  people  can  he  from 
giving  into  credulity  ;  we  acknowledge  that  all  the  lights  of 
physic  do  not  enable  us  to  give  any  account  of  this  fact,  nor 
do  we  pretend  to  enter  into  its  causes.  However,  we  cannot 
avoid  giving  credit  to  a  matter  of  fact  juridically  attested  by 
competent  and  unsuspected  witnesses,  especially  since  it  is  fai 
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from  being  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  We  shall  here  annex 
an  instance  of  the  same  sort  in  1732,  already  inserted  in  the 
Gleaner,  No.  18. 

In  a  certain  town  of  WuH^-ari/, which  is  called,  in  Latin,  Op- 
pida  IltidiinuTii,  on  the  other  eide  Tibiscus,  vulgarly  called  the 
Tajsiie,  that  is  to  say,  the  river  which  washes  the  celebrated 
territory  of  Tokuy,  as  also  a  part  of  TransylvaniUy  the  people 
known  by  the  name  of  Heydukcs  believe  that  certain  dead 
persons,  whom  they  call  Vampires,  suck  the  blood  of  the  living, 
maomuch  that  these  people  appear  like  skeletons,  while  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  suckers  are  so  full  of  blood,  that  it  runs 
out  at  all  the  passages  of  their  bodies,  and  even  at  iheir  very 
pores.  This  old  opinion  of  theirs  they  suppori  by  a  multitude 
of  facts,  attested  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  leave  no  room 
for  doubt.  We  shall  here  mention  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable. 

It  is  now  about  five  years  ago,  that  a  certain  HcydiiJce,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Jledrciga,  whose  name  was  Arnold 
Paul,  was  bruised  lo  death  by  a  hay-cart,  which  ran  over  him. 
Thirty  days  after  his  death,  no  less  than  four  persons  died 
suddenly  in  that  manner,  wherein,  according  lo  the  tradition 
of  the  country,  those  people  generally  die  who  arc  sucked  by 
Vampires.  Upon  this,  a  story  was  called  lo  mind  that  this 
Arnold  Paul  had  told  in  his  lifetime,  viz.  that  at  Cossuva,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Turkiik  Servia,  he  had  been  tormented  by 
a  Vampire  ;  (now  the  established  opinion  is,  that  a  person 
sucked  by  a  Vampire  becomes  a  Vampire  himself,  and  sucks 
in  his  turn  ;)  but  that  he  had  found  a  way  to  ridhimself  of  this 
evil  by  eating  some  of  the  earth  out  of  the  Vampire's  grave, 
and  rubbing  himself  with  his  blood.  This  precaution,  how- 
ever, did  not  hinder  his  becoming  a  Vampire  ;  insomuch,  tliat 
his  body  being  taken  up  forty  days  after  his  death,  all  the 
marks  of  a  notorious  Vampire  were  found  thereon.  His  com- 
plexion was  fresh,  liis  hair,  nails,  and  beurd  were  grown  ;  lift 
was  full  of  fluid  blood,  which  ran  from  all  parts  of  his  body 
upon  his  shroud.  The  Iladnaa-ij  or  Bailiff  of  the  place,  who 
was  a  person  well  actjuaintcd  witli  Vampirism,  caused  a  sharp 
stake  to  be  thrust,  as  the  custom  is,  through  the  heart  of 
■Arnold  Paidi  and  also  cjuite  through  his  body  ;  wJiereupon  he 
cried  out  dreadfully,  as  if  he  had  been  alive.  Tliis  done,  they 
cut  off  his  head,  burnt  his  body,  and  threw  the  ashes  thereof 
into  the  Saave.  They  took  the  same  measuren  with  the  bodies 
of  those  persons  who  had  died  of  Vampirism,  for  fear  that  they 
should  fiill  to  sucking  in  their  turns. 

All  these  prudent  steps  did  not  hinder  the  same  mischief 
from  breaking  out  again  about  five  years  afterwards,  when 
several  people  in  the  same  village  died  in  a  very  odd  manner. 
In  the  space  of  three  months,  seventeen  persons  of  all  ages 
and  sexes  died  of  Vampirism,  some  suddenly,  and  some  after 
two  or  three  days'  suffering.  Amongst  otiiers,  there  was  one 
Stanoska,  the  daughterof  a  Hcyduke^  whose  name  was  Jovitzo, 
who,  going  to  bed  in  perfect  health,  waked  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  making  a  terrible  outcry  affirmed,  that  the  son 
of  a  certain  Hcydiikc-,  whose  name  was  J\IiUoy  and  wlio  had 
been  dead  about  three  weeks,  had  attempted  to  strangle  her  in 
her  sleep.  She  continued  from  that  time  in  a  languishing 
condition,  and  in  the  space  of  three  days  died.  What  this 
girl  had  said,  discovered  the  son  of  Jihlto  to  be  a  Vampire. 
They  took  up  the  body,  and  found  him  so  in  effect.  The 
principal  persons  of  the  place,  particularly  the  physician  and 
surgeons,  began  to  examine  very  narrowly,  liow,  in  spite  of  all 
their  precautions,  Vampirism  had  again  broke  out  to  so  terri- 
ble a  manner.  After  a  strict  inquisition,  tliey  found  that  the 
deceased  Arnold  Paul  had  not  only  sucked  the  four  persons 
before  mentioned,  but  likewise  several  beasts,  of  whom  the 
new  Vampires  had  eaten,  particularly  the  son  of  Mdlo,  In- 
duced by  these  circumslances,  they  took  a  resolution  of  dig- 
ging up  the  bodies  of  all  persons  who  had  died  within  a  certain 
tiiTifi.  They  did  so,  and  amongst  forty  bodies,  there  were 
founn  seventeen  evidently  Vampires.  Through  the  liearts  of 
these  they  drove  stakes,  cut  off  their  heads,  burnt  their  bodies, 
'and  threw  the  ashes  info  the  river.  All  the  informations  we 
have  been  speaking  of  were  taken  in  a  legal  way,  and  all  the 
executions  were  so  performed,  as  appears  by  certificates  drawn 
up  in  full  form,  attested  by  several  officers  in  the  neighboring 
garrisons,  by  the  surgeons  of  several  regiments,  and  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  verbal  process  was  sent 
towards  the  latter  end  of  last  January,  to  the  council  of  war 
at  Fienna,  who  thereupon  establislied  a  special  commission  to 


examine  into  these  facts.  Those  just  now  mentioned  wero 
attested  by  the  lladnagi  Barriarer^  the  principal  Neijdiike  of 
the  village,  as  also  by  Battticr,  first  lieutenant  of  prince  Atcx- 
amler  of  fVirtanberg,  Flicksteiiger^  surgeon-major  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Farstemberg,  three  other  surgeons  of  the  same  rC' 
giment,  and  several  other  persons. 

This  superstition  extends  to  Greece. 

The  man,  whose  story  we  are  going  to  relate,  was  a  peasant 
of  Mycone,  naturally  ill-natured  and  quarrelsome ;  this  is  a 
circumstance  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  such  cases.  He  was 
murdered  in  the  fields,  nobody  knew  how,  or  by  whom.  Two 
days  after  his  being  buried  in  a  chapel  in  the  town,  it  was 
noised  about  tliat  he  was  seen  to  walk  in  the  night  with  great 
haste,  that  he  tumbled  about  people's  goods,  put  out  their 
lamps,  griped  them  behind,  and  a  thousand  other  monkey 
tricks.  At  first  the  story  was  received  with  laughter  ;  but  the 
thing  was  looked  upon  to  be  serious  when  the  better  sort  of 
people  began  to  complain  of  it;  llie  Papas  themselves  gave 
credit  to  the  fact,  and  no  doubt  had  their  reasons  for  so  doing  ; 
masses  must  be  said,  to  be  sure  :  but  for  all  this,  the  peasant 
drove  his  old  trade,  and  heeded  nothing  they  could  do.  After 
divers  meetings  of  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  of  priests,  and 
monks,  it  was  gravely  concluded,  that  it  was  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  some  musty  ceremonial,  to  wait  till  nine  days 
after  the  interment  sliould  be  expired. 

On  the  tenth  day,  they  said  one  mass  in  tlie  chapel  where 
the  body  was  laid,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  Demon  which 
they  imagined  was  got  into  it.  After  mass,  Ihcy  took  up  the 
body,  and  got  every  thing  ready  for  pulltng  out  its  heart. 
The  butcher  of  the  town,  an  old  clumsy  fellow,  first  opens  the 
belly  instead  of  the  breast ;  he  groped  a  long  while  among  the 
entrails,  but  could  not  find  what  he  looked  for;  at  last, some- 
body told  iiim  he  should  cut  up  the  diaphragm.  The  heart 
was  then  pulled  out,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  spectators. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  corpse  stunk  so  abominably,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  burn  frankincense  ;  but  the  smoke  mi.\ing 
with  the  exhalations  from  tlie  carcass,  increased  the  stink, 
and  began  to  muddle  the  poor  people's  pericranies.  Their 
imagination,  struck  with  the  spectacle  before  them,  grew  full 
of  visions.  It  came  into  their  noddles  that  a  thick  smoke  came 
out  of  the  body  ;  we  durst  not  say  it  was  the  smoke  of  the 
incense.  They  were  incessantly  bawling  out  Vroucolacas,  in 
the  chapel,  and  place  before  it ;  this  is  the  name  they  give  to 
these  pretended  Redivivi.  The  noise  liellowed  through  the 
streets,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  name  Invented  on  purpose  to 
rend  the  roof  of  the  chapel.  Several  there  present  averred, 
that  the  wrolch's  blood  was  extremely  red  ;  the  butcher  swore 
the  body  was  still  warm;  whence  tliey  concluded  that  the 
deceased  was  a  very  ill  man  for  not  being  thoroughly  dead, 
or,  in  plain  terms,  for  suffering  himself  to  be  reanimated  by 
Old  Nick;  which  is  the  notion  they  have  of  Vroucolacas. 
They  then  roared  out  that  name  in  a  stupendous  manner. 
Just  at  this  time  came  in  a  flock  of  people,  loudly  protesting, 
they  plainly  perceived  the  body  whs  not  grown  stiff,  when  it 
was  carried  from  the  fields  to  cliurch  to  he  buried,  and  that 
consequently  it  was  a  true  Vroucolacas  ;  which  word  was 
still  the  burden  of  the  song. 

I  don't  doubt  they  would  have  sworn  it  did  not  stink,  had 
not  we  been  there  ;  so  mazed  were  the  poor  people  with  thia 
disaster,  and  so  infatuated  with  their  notion  of  the  dead  being 
reanimated.  As  for  us,  who  were  got  as  close  to  the  corpse 
as  we  could,  that  we  might  he  more  exact  in  our  observations, 
we  were  almost  poisoned  with  the  intolerable  stink  that  issued 
from  it.  When  they  asked  us  what  we  thought  of  this  body, 
we  told  them  we  believed  it  to  he  very  thoroughly  dead.  But 
as  we  were  willing  to  cure,  or  at  least  not  to  exasperate  their 
prejudiced  imaginations,  we  represented  to  them,  that  it  was 
no  wonder  the  butcher  should  feel  a  little  warmth  %vhcn  he 
groped  among  entrails  that  were  then  rotting,  that  it  was  no 
extraordinary  thing  for  it  to  emit  fumes,  since  dung  turned  up 
will  do  the  same  ;  that  as  for  the  pretended  redness  of  the 
blood,  it  still  appeared  by  the  butcher's  hands  to  be  nothing 
but  a  very  slinking,  nasty  smear. 

After  all  our  reasons,  tliey  were  of  opinion  it  would  be  their 
wisest  course  to  burn  the  dead  man's  heart  on  the  sea  shore  , 
but  this  execution  did  not  make  him  a  bit  more  tractable  ;  he 
went  on  with  his  racket  more  furiously  than  ever  ;  he  was 
accused  of  beating  folks  in  the  night,  breaking  down  doors 
and  even  roofs  of  houses,  clattcrin:;  windows,  tetrirv;  '■lothes, 
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emptying  bottles  antl  vessels.  It  waa  Ilie  most  tliirsty  ilevil ! 
I  believe  lie  did  not  spnre  iitiy  body  but  tlie  Consul,  in  wliose 
house  we  lodged.  Nothing  could  be  nioro  miserable  than 
tilt;  condition  of  this  islund ;  all  the  Jnliubitants  seemed 
frighted  out  of  their  senses  ;  the  wisest  among  them  were 
stricken  like  the  rest;  it  wus  an  epidemical  disease  of  the 
bruin,  as  d.in^erous  and  infectious  us  the  madness  of  dogs. 
Whole  families  quitted  their  houses,  and  brought  their  tent 
leds  from  the  farthest  parts  of  the  town  into  the  i>ublic  phice, 
ihiTe  to  spend  the  night.  They  were  every  instant  com- 
plaining of  some  new  insult  ;  nothing  was  to  b»!  heard  but 
sighs  and  grotins  at  the  approach  of  night ;  the  better  sort  of 
people  retired  into  the  country. 

When  the  preposfiession  was  so  general,  we  thought  it  our 
best  way  to  hold  our  tongues.  Had  we  opposed  it,  we  had 
not  only  been  accounted  ridiculous  hlocklieiids,  but  Atheists 
and  InHilels  ;  how  wus  it  possible  to  stand  against  the  madneSH 
of  a  whole  people?  Those  that  believed  we  doubted  the  truth 
of  the  fact,  came  and  upbraided  us  with  our  incredulity,  and 
strove  to  prove  that  there  were  such  things  us  Vroucolacasses, 
by  citations  out  of  the  Buckler  of  Fiiith,  written  by  F.  Richard, 
a  Jesuit  Missionary.  He  was  a  Latin,  say  they,  and  conse" 
qui'ntly  you  ought  to  give  hiin  credit.  We  should  have  got 
nothing  by  denying  the  justness  of  the  consequence  :  it  was  ns 
good  as  a  comedy  to  us  every  morning  to  hear  the  new  follies 
committed  by  this  night  bird  ;' they  charged  him  with  being 
guilty  of  the  ino«t  abominable  sins. 

^ome  citizens,  that  were  most  zealous  tor  the  good  of  the 
public,  fancied  they  had  been  deficient  in  the  most  material 
p.irt  of  the  ceremony.  They  were  of  opinion  that  they  had 
been  wrong  in  saying  muss  before  lliey  had  pulled  out  the 
wretch's  hi'arl :  had  we  taken  this  preciiution,  quoth  they,  we 
had  bit  the  devil  as  sure  as  a  gun  :  ho  would  have  been  hanged 
before  he  would  ever  have  come  there  ag.iin  ;  whereas,  saying 
niai^s  first,  the  cunning  dog  Hed  for  it  awhile,  and  came  back 
again  when  the  danger  was  over. 

Notwithstanding  these  wise  reflections,  they  remained  in  as 
much  perplexity  as  they  were  the  first  day  :  they  meet  night 
and  morning,  they  debate,  they  make  processions  three  days 
and  three  nights;  they  oblige  the  Papas  to  fast;  you  might 
see  them  running  from  house  to  house,  holy-water-brush  in 
band,  sprinkling  it  all  uhout,  and  washing  the  doors  with  it  3 
nay,  they  poured  it  into  the  inoulh  of  the  poor  Vroucolacas. 

We  so  often  repeated  it  to  the  nmgistriites  of  the  town,  that 
in  Christendom  we  should  keep  the  strictest  watch  a-nights 
upon  such  an  occasion,  to  observe  what  was  done,  that  at  last 
they  caught  a  few  vagabonds,  who  undoubtedly  had  a  hand  in 
these  disorders  ;  but  either  they  were  not  the  chief  ringleaders, 
or  else  they  were  released  too^unn.  For  two  days  afterwards, 
to  make  themselves  amends  lijr  the  Lent  they  had  kept  in 
prison,  Ihey  fell  foul  again  upon  the  wine-tubs  of  those  who 
were  such  fools  us  to  leave  their  houses  cnipty  in  the  night: 
so  that  the  people  were  forced  to  betake  themselves  again  to 
their  prayers. 

One  day,  as  they  were  hard  at  this  work, after  having  stuck 
I  know  not  how  many  naked  swords  over  the  grave  of  this 
corpse,  which  they  took  up  three  or  four  times  a-day,  ibr  any 
man's  whim,  an  Albaneze  thiit  happened  to  be  at  Mycone 
took  upon  liim  to  say,  with  a  voice  of  authority,  that  it  was  in 
the  last  degree  ridiculous  to  make  use  of  the  swords  of  Chris- 
tians in  a  case  like  this.  Can  you  nut  conceive,  blind  as  ye 
are,  says  he,  that  the  handles  of  these  swords,  being  made  like 
a  cross,  hinders  the  devil  from  coming  out  of  the  body  ?  Why 
do  you  not  rather  take  the  Turkish  sabres  ?  The  advice  ofthJs 
learned  man  had  no  effect :  the  Vroucolacas  was  incorrigible, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  strange  consternation;  they 
knew  not  now  what  saint  to  call  upon,  when,  of  a  sudden,  with 
one  voice,  as  if  they  had  given  each  other  the  hint,  they  fell 
to  bawling  out  all  through  tlie  cily,  that  it  was  intolerable  to 
wait  any  longer;  that  the  only  way  left  was  to  burti  the 
Vroucolacas  entire  ;  but  after  so  doing,  let  the  devil  lurk  in  it 
if  he  could  ;  that  it  was  better  to  have  recourse  to  this  ex- 
tremity than  to  have  tlie  island  totiilly  ileserted  ;  and,  indeed, 
whole  families  began  to  pack  up,  in  ctrder  to  retire  to  Syre  or 
Tinos.  The  magistrates  therefon^  ordered  the  Vroucolacas 
to  be  carried  lo  the  point  of  the  island  St.  George,  where  they 


prepared  a  great  pile  with  pitch  and  Inr,  for  fear  the  wood,  as 
dry  as  it  was,  should  not  burn  fast  enough  of  itself.  Whal 
they  had  before  left  of  this  miserable  carcass  was  thrown  into 
this  fire  and  consumed  presently.  —  It  was  on  the  Isl  of 
January,  170L  V\'e  saw  the  flame  as  we  returned  from  Delos  ; 
it  might  justly  be  called  a  bonfire  of  joy,  since  after  this  no 
more  complaints  were  lieard  against  the  Vroucolacas;  they 
said  that  the  devil  had  now  met  with  his  match,  and  some 
ballads  were  made  to  turn  him  into  ridicule.  —  Toumcfori. 

In  Dalmatia,  the  Morlachians,  before  a  funeral,  cut  tha 
hamstrings  of  the  corpse,  and  mark  certain  characters  ujion 
the  body  with  a  hot  iron  ;  they  then  drive  nails  or  pins  into 
different  parts  of  it,  and  the  sorcerers  finish  the  ceremony  by 
repeating  certain  mysterious  words;  after  which  they  resl 
confident  that  the  deceased  cannot  return  to  the  earth  to  shed 
the  blond  of  the  living. —  Cassas. 

The  Turks  have  an  opinion,  that  men  that  are  buried  have 
a  sort  of  life  in  their  graves.  If  any  man  makes  affidavit  be- 
fore a  judge,  that  he  heard  a  noise  in  a  man's  grave,  he  is,  by 
order,  dug  up,  and  cliopi»ed  all  to  pieces.  The  merchants,  at 
Constantinople,  once  airing  on  horseback,  had,  as  usual,  for 
protection,  a  Janizary  with  them.  Passing  by  the  burying 
place  of  the  Jews,  it  happened  that  an  old  Jew  sat  by  a  sepul- 
chre. The  Janizary  rode  up  to  him,  and  rated  him  for 
stinking  the  world  a  second  time,  and  commanded  him  to  get 
into  his  giave  again.  — ^ow'fr  J^ortk^s  Life  of  Str  Dudley 
JV&rth. 


^That   Heaven  has  chastened  thee. 
17,  p.  289. 


Behold  Viis  vine.'*^  — 


In  these  lines,  I  have  versified  a  passage  in  Bishop  Taylor's 
Sermons,  altering  as  little  as  possible  his  unimprovable  lan- 
guage. 

"  For  60  have  I  known  a  luxuriant  vine  swell  into  irregular 
twigs  and  hold  excrescences,  and  spend  itself  in  leaves  and 
little  rings,  and  afford  but  trifling  clusters  to  the  wine-press, 
and  a  faint  return  to  his  heart  which  longed  to  be  refreshed 
with  a  full  vintage  ;  but  when  the  Lord  of  the  vine  had  caused 
the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder  plant,  and  made  it  bleed,  it  grew 
temperate  in  its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted 
into  fair  and  juicy  branches,  and  made  accounts  of  that  loss 
of  blood,  by  the  return  of  fruit.'* 


"  ^tid  difficult  the  way,  of  danger  full."  —  19,  p.  269. 

It  ajipeara  from  Hafiz,  that  the  way  is  not  easily  found  out. 
He  says,  "  Do  not  expect  faith  from  any  one  ;  if  you  do,  de- 
ceive yourself  in  searching  for  the  Simorgand  the  philosopher's 
stone," 


Jiiid away !  away!  away! — 3^,  p.  S9I. 

My  readers  will  recollect  the  Lenora.  The  unwilling  re- 
semblance* has  been  forced  tipon  mo  by  the  subject.  I  could 
not  turn  aside  from  the  road,  because  Burger  had  travelled  it 
before.  The  "  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  "  has  been  foolishly 
called  an  imitation  of  that  inimitable  ballad :  the  likeness  is 
of  the  same  kind  as  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth.  Both 
are  ballads,  and  there  is  a  horse  in  both. 


Mokarcb  in  the  robes  of  royally^  &c.  — 36,  p.  291. 

How  came  Moliareb  lobe  PuUan  of  this  island  ?  Everyone 
who  has  read  Don  Quixote,  knows  that  there  are  always 
islands  to  be  had  by  adventurers.  He  killed  the  former 
Sultan,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  What  could  not  a  Dom- 
danielite  perform  ?  The  narration  would  have  interrupted  the 
flow  of  the  main  story. 
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Conscience  !  — 
Poor  plodding  priests,  and  preaching  friara,  may  niake 
Their  hollow  pulpits  and  the  empty  aisles 
Of  churches  ring  with  that  round  word  ;  but  we, 
That  draw  the  subtile  and  more  piercing  air 
In  that  sublimed  region  of  a  court, 
Know  all  ia  good  we  make  so,  and  go  on 
Secured  by  the  prosperity  of  our  crimes. 

B.  JoNsoN.     Mortiuer'3  Fall 


1. 

"  Go  up,  my  Sister  Mairauna, 
Go  up,  and  read  the  stars '  " 


JjO  '  on  the  terrace  of  the  topmost  tower 

She  stands  ;  her  darkening  eyes, 

Her  fine  face  raised  to  Heaven ; 

Her  wliitc  hair  flowing  like  the  silver  streams 

That  streak  the  northern  night. 

3. 

They  hear  lier  coming  tread, 

They  lift  their  asking  eyes ; 

Her  face  is  serious,  Iier  imwilling  lips 

Slow  to  the  tale  of  ill. 

"  What  hast  thou  read  ?  what  hast  thou  read ' " 

Quoth  Khawla  in  alarm. 

"  Dancer  —  death  — judgment ! "  Maimuna  replied. 


'  Is  that  the  language  of  the  lights  of  Heaven ' ' 

E-iccIaim'd  the  sterner  Witch  ; 

"Creatures  of  Allah,  they  perform  his  will, 

And  with  their  lying  menaces  would  daunt 

Our  credulous  folly.     Maimuna, 

I  never  liked  this  uncongenial  lore  1 

Better  befits  to  make  the  Sacrifice 

Of  Divination;  so  shall  1 

Be  mine  own  Oracle. 

Command  the  victims  thou,  O  King ' 

Male  and  female  they  must  be  ; 

Thou  knowest  the  needful  rites 

Meanwhile  I  purify  the  place." 


The  Sultan  went ;   the  Sorceress  rose. 

And  North,  and  South,  and  East,  and  West, 

She  faced  the  points  of  Heaven; 

And  ever  where  she  turn'd 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  wall ; 

And  up  she  look'd,  and  smote  the  air ; 

And  down  she  stoop'd,  and  smote  the  floor. 

"To  Eblis  and  his  servants 

I  consecrate  the  place  ; 

Let  enter  none  but  they  ! 

Whatever  hath  the  breath  of  life, 

Whatever  hath  the  sap  of  life. 

Let  it  be  blasted  and  die  !  " 


Now  all  is  prepared ; 

Mohareb  returns. 

The  Circle  is  drawn, 

The  Victims  have  bled, 

The  Youth  and  the  Maid. 

She  in  the  circle  holds  in  either  hand, 

Clinch'd  by  the  hair,  a  head. 

The  heads  of  the  Youth  and  the  Maid. 

"  Go  out,  ye  lights  !  "  quoth  Khawla; 

And  in  darkness  began  the  spell. 

7. 

With  spreading  arms  she  whirls  around 

Rapidly,  rapidly. 

Ever  around  and  around  ; 

And  loudly  she  calls  the  while, 

"Eblis!  Eblis!" 

Loudly,  incessantly. 

Still  she  calls,  "Eblis  !  Eblis  !  " 

Giddily,  giddily,  still  she  whirls, 

Loudly,  incessantly,  still  she  calls; 

The  motion  is  ever  the  same. 

Ever  around  and  around; 

The  calling  is  still  the  same, 

Still  it  is,  "Eblis!  Eblis!" 

Till  her  voice  is  a  shapeless  yell. 

And  dizzily  rolls  her  brain; 

And  now  she  is  full  of  the  Fiend. 

She  stops,  she  rocks,  she  reels ! 

Look  !    look  !    she  appears  in  the  darkness  ' 

Her  flamy  hairs  curl  up. 

All  living,  like  the  Meteor's  locks  of  light ' 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  sickly  Moon ' 


It  is  her  lips  that  move. 

Her  tongue  that  shapes  the  sound ; 

But  whose  is  the  Voice  that  proceeds ' 

"  Ye  may  hope,  and  ye  may  fear ; 

The  danger  of  his  stars  is  near. 

Sultan  !  if  he  perish,  woe  ! 

Fate  hath  written  one  death-blow 

For  Mohareb  and  the  Foe  ! 

Triumph  .  triumph  !  only  she 

That  knit  his  bonds  can  set  him  free." 

9. 

She  spake  tlie  Oracle, 

And  senselessly  she  fell. 

Tliey  knelt  in  care  beside  her,  — 

Her  Sister  and  the  King; 

They  sprinkled  her  palms  with  water , 

They  wetted  her  nostrils  with  blood. 

10. 

She  wakes  as  from  a  dream. 

She  asks  the  utter'd  voice ; 

But  when  she  heard,  an  anger  and  a  grief 

Darkcn'd  her  wrinkling  brow. 

"Then  let  him  live  in  long  captivity  !  " 

She  answer'd  :  but  Mohareb's  quicken'd  eye 

Perused  her  sullen  countenance. 

That  lied  not  with  the  lips. 

A  miserable  man ! 
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What  boots  it  that,  in  central  caves, 

The  Powers  of  Evil  at  his  Baptism  pledged 

The  Sacrament  of  Hell ! 

His  death  secures  them  now. 

What  boots  it  that  they  gave 

Abdaldar's  guardian  ring. 
When,  through  another's  life, 
The  blow  may  reach  his  own  ? 

11. 

He  sought  the  dungeon  cell 

Where  Thalaba  was  laid. 

'Twas  the  gray  morning  twilight,  and  the  voice 

Of  Thalaba,  in  prayer. 

With  words  of  hailow'd  import,  smote  his  ear. 

The  grating  of  the  heavy  hinge 

Roused  not  the  Arabian  youth ; 

Nor  lifted  he  his  earthward  face, 

At  sound  of  coming  feet. 

Nor  did  Mohareb  with  unholy  speech 

Disturb  the  duty  :  silent,  spirit-awed. 

Envious,  heart-humbled,  he  beheld 

The  peace  which  piety  alone  can  give. 

12. 

When  Thalaba,  the  perfect  rite  perform'd, 

Raised  his  calm  eye,  then  spake  the  Island-Chief: 

"  Arab  '.  my  guidance  through  the  dangerous  Cave 

Thy  service  overpaid, 

An  unintended  friend  in  enmity. 

The  Hand  that  caught  thy  ring 

Received  and  bore  me  to  the  scene  I  sought. 

Now  know  me  grateful.     I  return 

That  amulet,  thy  only  safety  here." 

13. 

Artful  he  spake,  with  show  of  gratitude 

Veiling  the  selfish  deed. 

Lock'd  in  his  magic  chain, 

Thalaba  on  his  passive  powerless  hand 

Receivord  again  the  Spell. 

Remembering  then  with  what  an  ominous  faith 

First  he  drew  on  the  ring. 

The  youtli  repeats  his  words  of  augury  ; 

"In  God's  name  and  the  Prophet's!  be  its  power 

Good,  let  it  serve  the  righteous  !  if  for  evil, 

God  and  my  trust  in  Him  shall  hallow  it. 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven  ! ' 

So  Thalaba  received  again 

The  written  rinf  jfgold. 

14 

Thoughtful  awhile  Mohareb  stood. 

And  eyed  tlie  captive  youth. 

Then,  building  skilfully  sophistic  speech. 

Thus  he  began  :  "  Brave  art  thou,  Thalaba; 

And  wherefore  are  we  focs.^  —  for  I  would  buy 

Thy  friendship  at  a  princely  price,  and  make  thee 

To  thine  own  welfare  wise. 

Hear  me  !  in  Nature  are  two  hostile  Gods, 

Makers  and  Masters  of  existing  things, 

Equal  in  power :  —  nay,  hear  me  patiently  !  — 

Equal  —  for  look  around  thee  !  The  same  Earth 

Bears  fruit  and  poison ;  where  the  Camel  finds 


His  fragant  food,  the  horned  Viper  there 

Sucks  in  the  juice  of  death  :  the  Elements 

Now  serve  the  use  of  man,  and  now  assert 

Dominion  o'er  his  weakness ;  dost  thou  hear 

The  sound  of  merriment  and  nuptial  song  ? 

From  the  ne.xt  house  proceeds  the  mourner's  cry. 

Lamenting  o'er  the  dead.     Say'st  thou  that  Sin 

Enter'd  the  world  of  Allah .'  that  the  Fiend, 

Permitted  for  a  season,  prowls  for  prey  ? 

When  to  thy  tent  the  venomous  serpent  creeps, 

Dost  thou  not  crush  the  reptile  ?    Even  so. 

Be  sure,  had  Allah  crush'd  his  Enemy, 

But  that  the  power  was  wanting.     From  the  first, 

Eternal  as  themselves  their  warfare  is ; 

To  the  end  it  must  endure.     Evil  and  Good, 

What  are  they,  Thalaba,  but  words .'  in  the  strife 

Of  Angels,  as  of  Men,  the  weak  are  guilty ; 

Power  must  decide.     The  Spirits  of  the  Dead, 

Quitting  their  mortal  mansion,  enter  not, 

As  falsely  ye  are  preach'd,  their  final  seat 

Of  bliss,  or  bale  ;  nor  in  the  sepulchre 

Sleep  they  the  long,  long  sleep :  each  joins  the  host 

Of  his  great  leader,  aiding  in  the  war 

Whose  fate  involves  his  own. 

Woe  to  the  vanquish'd  then  ! 

Woe  to  the  sons  of  man  who  follow'd  him! 

They,  with  their  Leader,  through  eternity. 

Must  howl  in  central  fires. 

Thou,  Thalaba,  hast  chosen  ill  thy  part, 

If  choice  it  may  be  call'd,  where  will  was  not. 

Nor  searching  doubt,  nor  judgment  wise  to  weigh. 

Hard  is  the  service  of  the  Power  beneath 

Whose  banners  thou  wert  born  ;  his  discipline 

Severe,  yea,  cruel ;  and  his  wages,  rich 

Only  in  promise  ;  who  hath  seen  the  pay  ? 

For  us,  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  ours, 

Riches  and  rule,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Earth. 

We  met  in  Babylon  adventurers  both. 

Each  zealous  for  the  hostile  Power  he  serv'd; 

We  meet  again  ;  thou  feelest  what  thou  art. 

Thou  seest  what  I  am,  the  Sultan  here, 

The  Lord  of  Life  and  Death. 

Abandon  him  who  has  abandon'd  thee. 

And  be,  as  I  am,  great  among  mankind  I  " 

15. 

The  Captive  did  not,  hasty  to  confute. 

Break  off  that  subtle  speech ; 

But  when  the  expectant  silence  of  the  King 

Look'd  for  his  answer,  then  spake  Thalaba. 

"  And  this  then  is  thy  faith  !  this  monstrous  creed  ' 

This  lie  against  the  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Stars, 
And  Earth,  and  Heaven  !     Blind  man,  who  canst 

not  see 

How  all  things  work  the  best !  who  wilt  not  know 

That  in  the  Manhood  of  the  World,  whate'er 

Of  folly  mark'd  its  Infancy,  of  vice 

Sullied  its  Youth,  ripe  Wisdom  shall  cast  off, 

Stablished  in  good,  and,  knowing  evil,  safe. 

Sultan  Mohareb,  yes,  ye  have  me  here 

In  chains ;  but  not  forsaken,  though  oppress'd ; 

Cast  down,  but  not  destroy  'd.    Shall  danger  daunt, 

Shall  death  dismay  his  soul,  whose  life  is  given 

For  God,  and  for  his  brethren  of  mankind  ? 

Alike  rewarded,  in  that  holy  cause, 
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The  Conqueror's  and  the  Martyr's  palm  above 

Beam  witli  one  glory.     Hope  ye  tliat  my  blood 

Can  quench  the  dreaded  flame  ?  and  know  ye  not, 

That  leagued  against  ye  are  tlie  Just  and  Wise, 

And  all  Good  Actions  of  all  ages  past, 

Vea.  vour  own  crimes,  and  Truth,  and  God  in 

Heaven  ? ' ' 

16. 

"  Slave  !  "  quoth  Mohareb,  and  his  lip 

Quiver'd  with  eager  wrath, 

"  [  have  thee  !  thou  shalt  feel  my  power. 

And  in  thy  dungeon  loathsomeness 

Hot  piecemeal,  limb  from  limb  !  " 

And  out  the  Tyrant  rushes. 

And  all-impatient  of  the  thoughts 

That  canker'd  in  his  heart. 

Seeks,  in  the  giddiness  of  boisterous  sport, 

Short  respite  from  the  avenging  power  within 

17. 

What  Woman  is  she 

So  wrinkled  and  old. 

That  goes  to  the  wood  ^ 

She  leans  on  her  staff 

With  a  tottering  step. 

She  tells  her  bead-string  slow 

Tlirough  fingers  dull'd  by  age. 

The  wanton  boys  bemock  her ; 

The  babe  in  arms  that  meets  her 

Turns  round  with  quick  affright. 

And  clings  to  his  nurse's  neck. 

18. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  hunter's  cry ; 

Mohareb  has  gone  to  the  chase. 

The  dogs,  with  eager  yelp, 

Are  stI^lggling  to  be  free  ; 

The  hawks,  in  frequent  stoop. 

Token  their  haste  for  flight; 

And  couchant  on  the  saddle-bow. 

With  tranquil  eyes  and  talons  sheathed, 

The  ounce  expects  his  liberty. 

19. 

Propp'd  on  the  staff  that  shakes 

Beneath  her  trembling  weight. 

The  Old  Woman  sees  them  pass. 

Halloa !  halloa ! 

The  game  is  up  ! 

The  dogs  are  loosed, 

The  deer  bounds  over  the  plain  : 

The  dogs  pursue 

Far,  far  behind, 

Though  at  full  stretch, 

With  eager  speed, 

Far,  far  behind. 

But  lo  !  the  Falcon  o'er  his  head 

Hovers  with  hostile  wings. 

And  buffets  him  with  blinding  strokes  ! 

Dizzy  with  the  deafening  strokes, 

In  blind  and  interrupted  course. 

Poor  beast,  he  struggles  on ; 

And  now  the  dogs  are  nigh  ! 

How  his  heart  pants  !  you  see 

38 


The  panting  of  his  heart ; 

And  tears  like  human  tears 

Roll  down,  along  the  big  veins  fever-swollen  ; 

And  now  the  death-sweat  darkens  his  dun  hide ; 

His  fear,  his  groans,  his  agony,  his  death. 

Are  the  sport,  and  the  joy,  and  the  triumph  ! 

20. 

Halloa  I  another  prey, 

The  nimble  Antelope ! 

The  ounce  is  freed ;  one  spring. 

And  his  talons  are  sheathed  in  her  shoulders, 

And  his  teeth  are  red  in  her  gore. 

There  came  a  sound  from  the  wood, 

Like  the  howl  of  the  winter  wind  at  night. 

Around  a  lonely  dwelling  ; 

The  ounce,  wliose  gums  were  warm  in  liis  prey, 

He  hears  the  summoning  sound. 

In  vain  his  master's  voice. 

No  longer  dreaded  now, 

Calls  and  recalls  with  threatful  tone ; 

Away  to  the  forest  he  goes ; 

For  that  Old  Woman  had  laid 

Her  shrivell'd  finger  on  her  shrivell'd  lips, 

And  whistled  with  a  long,  long  breath ; 

And  that  long  breath  was  the  sound 

Like  the  howl  of  the  winter  wind,  at  night, 

Around  a  lonely  dwelling. 

21. 

Mohareb  knew  her  not, 

As  to  tlie  chase  he  w'enl, 

The  glance  of  his  proud  eye 

Passing  in  scorn  o'er  age  and  wretchedness. 

She  stands  in  the  depth  of  the  wood. 

And  panting  to  her  feet. 

Fawning  and  fearful,  creeps 

The  ounce  by  charms  constrain'd. 

Well  mayst  thou  fear,  and  vainly  dost  thou  fawn 

Her  form  is  changed,  her  visage  new, 

Her  power,  her  art  the  same  ! 
It  is  Khawla  that  stands  in  tiie  wood. 

22. 

She  knew  the  place  where  tlie  Mandrake  grew, 

And  round  the  neck  of  the  ounce, 

And  round  the  Mandrake's  head. 

She  tightens  the  ends  of  her  cord. 

Her  ears  are  closed  with  wax, 

And  her  press'd  finger  fastens  them, 

Deaf  as  the  Adder,  when,  with  grounded  head. 

And  circled  form,  both  avenues  of  sound 

Barr'd  safely,  one  slant  eye 

Watches  the  charmer's  lips 

Waste  on  the  wind  his  baffled  witchery. 

The  spotted  ounce,  so  beautiful, 

Springs  forceful  from  the  scourge 

With  that  the  dying  plant,  all  agony. 

Feeling  its  life-strings  crack, 

Utter'd  the  unimaginable  groan 

That  none  can  hear  and  live. 

23. 

Then  from  her  victim  servant  Khawla  loosed 

The  precious  poison.     Next,  with  naked  hand, 
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She  pluck'd  the  boughs  of  the  manchineel ; 

And  of  the  wormy  wax  slie  took, 

That,  from  the  perforated  tree  forced  out, 

Bewray'd  its  insect-parent's  work  within 

ai. 

In  a  cavern  of  tlie  wood  s)ie  sits, 
And  moulds  tlie  wax  to  liuman  form ; 

And,  as  her  fingers  kneaded  it, 

By  magic  accents,  to  tlie  mystic  shape 

Imparted  with  the  lifi?  of  Thalaba, 

In  all  its  passive  powers. 

Mysterious  sympathy. 

With  the  mandrake  and  the  manchineel 

She  builds  her  pile  accursed. 

She  lays  her  finger  to  the  pile. 

And  blue  and  green  the  flesh 

Glows  with  emitted  fire, 

A  fire  to  kindle  that  strange  fuel  meet. 

25. 

Before  the  fire  she  placed  the  imaged  wax ; 

"There  waste  away  !  "  the  Enchantress  cried, 

"  And  with  thee  waste  Hodeirah's  Son  '  " 

26. 

Fool !  ibol !  go  thaw  the  everlasting  ice. 

Whose  polar  mountains  bound  the  human  reign. 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven  I 

The  doom'd  Destroyer  wears  Abdaldar's  ring; 

Against  the  danger  of  his  horoscope 

Yourselves  have  shielded  him  ; 

.\nd  on  the  sympathizing  wax, 

The  unadmitted  flames  play  powerlessly 

As  the  cold  moon-beam  on  a  plain  of  snow. 

27. 

'Curse  thee  !  curse  thee  !  "  cried  the  fiendly  woman, 

"  Hast  thou  yet  a  spell  of  saii?ty  ?  " 

And  in  the  raging  flames 

She  threw  the  imaged  wax 

It  lay  amid  the  flames. 

Like  Polycarp  of  old. 

When,  by  the  glories  of  the  burning  stake 

O'er-vaulted,  his  gray  hairs 

Curl'd,  life-like,  to  the  fire 

That  haloed  round  his  saintly  brow. 

28. 

"Wherefore  is  this!"  cried  IChawla,    and  she 

stamp'd 

Thrice  on  the  cavern  floor : 

"Maimuna!  Maimuna !  " 

Thrice  on  the  floor  she  stamp'd. 

Then  to  the  rocky  gateway  glanced 

Her  eager  eyes,  and  Maimuna  was  there. 

»  Nay,  Sister,  nay !  "  quoth  she  ;  "  Mohareb's  life 

Is  link'd  with  Thalaba's  ! 

Nay,  Sister,  nay  !  the  plighted  oath  ! 

The  common  sacrament !  " 

2'.l. 

"  Idiot !  "  said  Kliawla,  "  one  must  die,  or  all  ! 

Faith  kept  with  him  were  treason  to  the  rest. 

Why  lies  the  wax  like  marble  in  the  fire  .' 


What  powerful  amulet 
Protects  Hodeirah's  Son  ?  " 

30. 

Cold,  marble-cold,  the  wax 

Lay  on  the  raging  pile, 

Cold  in  that  white  intensity  of  fire. 

The  Bat,  that  with  her  hook'd  and  leathery  wings 

Clung  to  the  cave-roof,  loosed  her  hold, 

Death-sickening  with  the  heat; 

The  Toad,  which  to  the  darkest  nook  had  crawl'd, 

Panted  fast,  with  fever  pain ; 

The  Viper  from  her  nest  came  forth, 

Leading  her  quicken'd  brood. 

That,  sportive  with  the  warm  delight,  roU'd  out 

Their  thin  curls,  tender  as  the  tendril  rings, 

Ere  the  green  beauty  of  their  brittle  youth 

Grows  brown,  and  toughens  in  the  summer  sun. 

Cold,  marble-cold,  the  wax 

Lay  on  the  raging  pile. 

The  silver  quivering  of  the  element 

O'er  its  pale  surface  shedding  a  dim  gloss. 

31. 

Amid  the  red  and  fiery  smoke. 

Watching  the  portent  strange, 

The  blue-eyed  Sorceress  and  her  Sister  stood, 

Seeming  a  ruined  Angel  by  the  side 

Of  Spirit  born  in  hell. 

Maimuna  raised  at  length  her  thoughtful  eyes  • 

"  Whence,  Sister,  was' the  wax.' 

The  work  of  the  worm,  or  the  bee.' 

Nay,  then,  1  marvel  not ! 

't  were  as  wise  to  bring  from  Ararat 

The  fore-world's  wood  to  build  the  magic  pile, 

And  feed  it  from  the  balm  bower,  through  whose 

veins 

The  Martyr's  blood  sends  such  a  virtue  out 

That  the  fond  mother  from  beneath  its  shade 

Wreathes  the  horn'd  viper  round  her  playful  child. 

This  is  the  eternal,  universal  strife  '. 

There  is  a  Grave-wax, —  I  have  seen  the  Gouls 

Fight  for  the  dainty  at  their  banqueting."  — 

32. 

"  Excellent  Witch '.  "  quoth  Khawla ;  and  she  went 

To  the  cave-arch  of  entrance,  and  scowl'd  up, 

Mocking  the  blessed  Sun; 

"  Shine  thou  in  Heaven,  but  I  will  shadow  Earth  ' 

Thou  wilt  not  shorten  day, 

But  I  will  hasten  darkness  !  "     Then  the  Witch 

Began  a  magic  song, 

One  long,  low  tone,  through  teeth  half-closed. 

Through  lips  slow-moving,  muttered  slow  ; 

One  long-continued  breath, 

Till  to  her  eyes  a  darker  yellowness 

Was  driven,  and,  fuller  swollen,  the  prominent  veins 

On  her  loose  throat  grew  black. 

Then,  looking  upward,  tlirice  she  breathed 

Into  the  face  of  Heaven. 

The  baneful  breath  infected  Heaven  ; 

A  mildewing  fog  it  spread 

Darker  and  darker ;  so  the  evening  sun 

Pour'd  his  unentering  glory  on  the  mist, 

And  it  was  night  below 
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'•Brintr  now  the  wax,"  quoth  Kliawla,  "for  tliou 

know'st 

^he  mine  that  yields  it.     Forth  went  Maimuna; 

in  mist  and  darkness  went  the  Sorceress  forth ; 

And  she  liath  reach'd  tlie  Place  of  Tombs, 

And  in  their  sepulchres  the  Dead 

Feel  feet  unlioly  trampling  over  them. 

34. 

Thou  startest,  Maimuna, 

Because  tlie  breeze  is  in  thy  lifted  locks  ! 

Is  Khawla's  spell  so  weak  ? 

Sudden  came  the  breeze  and  strong  ; 

The  heavy  mist,  wherewitli  the  lungs,  oppress'd, 

Were  laboring  late.  Hies  now  before  the  gale, 

Tliin  as  an  infant's  breath. 

Seen  in  the  sunshine  of  an  autumn  frost. 

Sudden  it  came,  and  soon  its  work  was  done, 

And  suddenly  it  ceased  ; 

Cloudless  and  calm  it  left  the  firmament, 

And  beautiful  in  the  blue  sky 

Arose  the  summer  Moon. 

35. 

She  heard  the  quicken'd  action  of  her  blood  ; 

She  felt  the  fever  in  her  cheeks. 

Daunted,  yet  desperate,  in  a  tomb 

Entering,  with  impious  hand  she  traced 

Circles,  and  squares,  and  trines, 

And  magic  characters. 

Till,  riven  by  her  charms,  the  tomb 

Yawn'd,  and  disclosed  its  dead; 

Maimuna's  eyes  were  open'd,  and  she  saw 

The  secrets  of  the  Grave. 

3G. 

There  sat  a  Spirit  in  the  vault. 

In  shape,  in  hue,  in  lineaments,  like  life  j 

And  by  him  couch'd,  as  if  intranced, 

The  hundred-headed  Worm  that  never  dies. 


"  Nay,  Sorceress  !  not  to-night !  "  the  Spirit  cried ; 

"  The  flesh  in  which  I  sinn'd  may  rest  to-night 

From  suffering;  all  tilings,  even  1,  to-night. 

Even  the  Damn'd,  repose  !" 

38. 

The  flesh  of  Maimuna 

Crept  on  her  bones  witli  terror,  and  her  knees 

Trembled  with  their  trembling  weight. 

"Only  tliis  Sabbath  !  and  at  dawn  tlie  Worm 

Will  wake,  and  this  poor  flesh  must  grow  to  meet 

The  gnawing  of  his  hundred  poison-mouths  ! 

God  !   God  I  is  there  no  mercy  after  death  !  " 

30. 

Soul-struck,  she  rush'd  away  ; 

She  fled  the  Place  of  Tombs; 

She  cast  herself  upon  the  earth, 

-\U  agony,  and  tumult,  and  despair. 

And  in  that  wild  and  desperate  agony 

Sure  Maimuna  had  died  the  utter  death, 

If  aught  of  evil  had  been  possible 

On  this  mysterious  night ; 


For  this  was  that  most  holy  night 

Wjien  all  Created  Things  adore 

The  Power  that  made  them  ;  Insects,  Beasts,  and 

Birds, 

The  Water-Dwellers,  Herbs,  and  Trees,  and  Stones, 

Yea,  Earth  and  Ocean,  and  the  infinite  Heaven, 

With  all  its  Worlds,     Man  only  doth  no    know 

The  universal  Sabbath,  doth  not  join 

With  Nature  in  her  homage.     Yet  the  prayer 

Flows  from  the  righteous  with  intenser  love  ; 

A  holier  calm  succeeds,  and  sweeter  dreams 

Visit  the  slumbers  of  the  penitent. 

40. 

Therefore  on  Maimuna  the  Elements 

Shed  healing ;  every  breath  she  drew  was  balm. 

For  every  flower  sent  then  in  incense  up 

Its  richest  odors  ;  and  the  song  of  birds 

Now,  like  the  music  of  the  Seraphim, 

Enter'd  her  soul,  and  now 

Made  silence  awful  by  their  sudden  pause. 

It  seein'd  as  if  the  quiet  Moon 

Pour'd  quietness;  its  lovely  light 

Was  like  the  smile  of  reconciling  Heaven. 

41. 

Is  it  the  dew  of  night 

That  on  her  glowing  cheek 

Shines  in  the  moon-beam?     Oh!  she  weeps  —  she 

weeps  ! 

And  the  Good  Angel  tliat  abandon'd  her 

At  her  hell-baptism,  by  her  tears  drawn  down. 

Resumes  his  charge.     Then  Maimuna 

Recall'd  to  mind  the  double  oracle ; 

Quick  as  the  lightning  flash 

Its  import  glanced  upon  her,  and  the  hope 

Of  pardon  and  salvation  rose, 

As  now  she  understood 

The  lying  pro]>hecy  of  truth. 

She  pauses  not,  she  ponders  not; 

The  driven  air  before  her  fann'd  the  face 

Of  Thalaba,  and  he  awoke  and  saw 

The  Sorceress  of  the  Silver  Locks. 

42. 

One  more  permitted  spell ! 

She  takes  the  magic  thread. 

With  the  wide  eye  of  wonder,  Thalaba 

Watches  her  snowy  fingers,  round  and  round. 

Unwind  the  loosening  chain. 

Again  he  hears  the  low,  sweet  voice, 

The  low,  sweet  voice,  so  musical. 

That  sure  it  was  not  strange. 

If  in  those  unintelligible  tones 

Was  more  than  human  potency, 

That  with  such  deep  and  undefined  delight 

Fill'd  the  surrender'd  soul. 

The  work  is  done  ;  the  song  hath  ceased  ; 

He  wakes  as  from  a  dream  of  Paradise, 

And  feels  his  fetters  gone,  and  with  the  burst 

Of  wondering  adoration,  praises  God. 

43. 

Her  charm  hath  loosed  the  chain  it  bound  , 

But  massy  ("alls  and  iron  gates 
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Confine  Hodelrah's  Son. 

Heard  ye  not,  Genii  oi'tlie  Air,  her  spell, 

That  o'er  her  face  there  Hits 

The  sudden  flush  of  fear? 

Again  her  louder  lips  repeat  the  charm; 

Her  eye  is  anxious,  her  cheek  pale, 

Her  pulse  plays  fast  and  feeble. 

Nay,  Mairauna  !  thy  power  hath  ceased, 

And  the  wind  scatters  now 

The  voice  which  ruled  it  late. 

44. 

*'  Be  comforted,  ray  soul !  *'  she  cried,  her  eye 

Brigliteniug  with  sudden  joy,  "be  comforted! 

We  have  burst  through  the  bonds  which  bound  us 

down 

To  utter  death;  our  covenant  with  Hell 

Is  blotted  out !  The  Lord  hath  given  me  strength  ! 

Great  is  the  Lord,  and  merciful ! 

Hear  me,  ye  rebel  Spirits  !  in  the  name 

Of  AUaii  and  the  Prophet,  hear  the  spell !  " 

45. 

Groans  then  were  heard,  the  prison  walls  were  rent. 

The  whirlwind  wrapt  them  round,  and  forth  they 

flew, 

Borne  in  the  chariot  of  the  Winds  abroad. 
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"  IRs  fragrant  foud^  Ute  horned  Viper  Oiere,^^  &c.  —  14,  p.  296. 

In  tills  valley  we  found  plenty  of  provender  for  our  cattle  j 
rosonmry  hushes,  and  oilier  slirutis  of  uncommon  fragrance, 
whicli,  being  natives  of  tlie  desert,  are  still  perhaps  without  a 
•laiJie.  Tlioiigli  these  scented  plants  are  tlie  usual  food  of  the 
camel,  it  is  remarkahle  that  his  breath  is  insufferably  nau- 
BBous.  Bui,  when  he  is  pushed  by  hunger,  he  devours  thistles 
and  prickles  indiscriminiitely,  without  the  least  damage  to  his 
mouth,  which  seems  proof  to  the  sharpest  thorns.  —  Eylcs 
Jneuu 

xiocers  wiVt  hostile  iBiiigs,  &c.  —  19,  p.  297. 

The  hawk  is  used  at  Aleppo  in  taking  the  haro.  "  As  soon 
as  the  hare  is  put  up,  one,  or  a  brace  of  the  nearest  greyhounds 
are  slipped,  and  the  falconer,  galloping  after  them,  throws  off 
his  hawk.  The  hare  cnnnot  run  long,  where  the  hawk  be- 
hiives  properly  ;  but  sometimes  getting  the  start  of  the  dogs, 
slie  i,';iins  the  next  hill,  and  escapes.  It  now  and  then  hap- 
pens when  the  hawk  is  fierce  and  voracious  in  an  unusual  do- 
giee,  that  the  hare  is  struck  dead  at  the  tirst  stroke,  but  tlidt 
is  very  uncommon  ;  for  the  hawks  prnferred  for  hare-hunting 
arc  taiiglit  to  pounce  and  buffet  the  game,  not  to  seize  it ;  and 
they  rise  a  little  between  each  attack,  to  descend  again  with 
fre^h  force.  In  this  manner  the  game  is  confused  and  retarded, 
till  tiie  greyhounds  come  in."  —  Russell. 

The  Shaheen,  or  Falcon  Gentle,  flies  at  a  more  dangerous 
L'anie.  Were  there  not,  says  the  elder  Russell,  several  gentle- 
men now  in  England  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I 
aiu  going  to  relate,  I  should  hardly  venture  to  assert  that,  with 
this  bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  they  sometimes 
take  large  eagles.  The  hawk,  in  former  times,  was  taught  to 
seize  the  eagle  under  his  pinion,  and  thus,  depriving  him  of  the 
use  of  one  wing,  both  birds  fell  to  the  ground  together.  But 
I  am  informed,  the  pre--fcnl  mode  is  to  teach  the  hawk  to  fix 
on  the  back  between  the  wings,  which  has  the  same  effect, 
nnlv  that,  the  bird  tumbling  down  more  slowly,  the  filconer 
has  mora  time  to  oome  in  to  his   hawk's  assistance  :  hut,  in 


either  case,  if  he  be  not  very  expeditious,  the  falcon  is  inev- 
itably destroyed. 

Dr.  Patrick  Kussell  says,  this  sport  was  disused  in  his  time, 
probably  from  its  ending  more  frequently  in  the  death  of  the 
falcon  than  of  the  eagle.  But  he  had  often  seen  the  shaheen 
take  herons  and  storks.  "  The  liawk,  when  thrown  off,  flies 
for  some  time  in  a  horizontal  line,  not  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
then  mounting  perpendicularly  with  astonishing  swiftness,  he 
seizes  his  prey  under  the  wing,  and  both  together  come  tum- 
bling to  the  ground.  If  the  falconer  is  not  expeditious,  the 
game  soon  disengages  itself." 

We  saw  about  twenty  antelopes,  which,  however,  were  bo 
very  shy,  that  we  could  not  get  near  enough  to  have  a  shot, 
nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  take  them  without  hawks,  the 
mode  usually  practised  in  those  countries.  The  swiftest 
greyhounds  would  be  of  no  use,  for  the  antelopes  are  much 
swifter  of  foot  than  any  animal  I  ever  saw  before.  —  Jacfison'i, 
Jonmeij  over  Land. 

The  Persians  train  their  hawks  thus :  —  They  take  the  whole 
skin  of  a  stag,  of  the  head,  body,  and  legs,  and  stuff  it  with 
straw  to  the  shape  of  the  animal.  After  fixing  it  in  the  jilace 
where  they  usually  train  the  bird,  they  place  his  food  upon  the 
head  of  the  stuffed  stag,  and  chiefly  in  the  two  cavities  of  the 
eyes,  that  the  bird  may  strike  there.  Having  accustomed  hini 
for  several  days  to  eat  in  this  manner,  they  fasten  the  feel  of 
the  stag  to  a  plank  which  runs  upon  wheels,  which  is  drawn 
by  cords  from  a  distance  ;  and  from  day  to  day  they  draw  it 
faster,  insensibly  to  accustom  the  bird  not  to  quit  his  prey ; 
and  at  last  they  draw  the  stag  by  a  horse  at  full  speed.  They 
do  the  same  with  the  wild  boar,  the  ass,  the  fox,  the  hare,  and 
other  beasts  of  chase.  They  are  even  taught  to  stop  a  horse- 
man at  full  speed,  nor  will  they  ()iiit  him  till  the  falconer  re- 
calls them,  and  shows  them  their  food. —  Taventier. 

As  the  Persians  are  very  patient,  and  not  deterred  by  difH- 
culty,  they  delight  in  training  the  crow  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  hawk. —  Tavcmier. 

I  do  not  recollect  in  what  history  or  romance  there  is  a  tale 
of  two  dogs  trained  in  this  maimer  to  destroy  a  tyrant ;  but  I 
believe  it  is  an  historical  fiction.  The  same  stratage/n  is 
found  ill  Chao-shi-cu-el,  the  Orphan  of  the  House  of  Chao. 

Tlie  firmers  in  Norway  believe  that  the  eagle  will  some- 
times attack  a  deer.  In  this  enterprise,  he  makes  use  of  this 
stratagem  ;  he  soaks  his  wings  in  water,  and  then  rovers  them 
with  sand  and  gravel,  with  which  he  flies  against  the  deer's 
face,  and  blinds  lifni  for  a  time;  the  pain  of  this  sets  liim 
running  about  like  a  distracted  creature,  and  frequently  he 
tumbles  down  a  rock  or  some  steep  place,  and  breaks  his 
neck  ;  thus  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  eagle. —  Pontoppidan. 

In  the  arms  of  Garibay,  the  historian,  a  stag,  with  an  eagle 
or  hawk  on  his  back,  is  thus  represented.  This  species  of 
falconry  has  therefore  probably  been  practised  in  Europe. 


And  now  the  death-sweat  darkens  his  dun  hide!  —  19,  p,  297. 

I  saw  this  appearance  of  death  at  a  bull-tight,  the  detestable 

amusement  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.     To  the  honor 

of   our  country,   few   Englishmen  visit   these  spectacles  a 

second  time. 

The  ounce  is  Jreed  ;  one  spring,  &c.  — 20,  p.  297. 

They  have  a  beast  called  an  Ounce,  spotted  like  a  tiger, 
but  very  gentle  and  tame.  A  horseman  carries  it ;  and  on 
perceiving  the  gazelle,  lets  it  loose  ;  and  though  the  ga7elle 
is  incredibly  swift,  it  is  so  nimble,  that  in  tliree  bounds  it 
leaps  upon  the  neck  of  its  prey.  The  gazelle  is  a  sort  of  small 
antelope,  of  which  the  country  is  full.  The  ounce  immedi- 
ately strangles  it  with  its  sharp  talons  ;  but  if  unluckily  it 
misses  its  blow,  and  the  gazelle  escapes,  it  remains  upon  the 
spot  ashamed  and  confused,  and  at  that  moment  a  child  mi^ht 
take  or  kill  it  without  its  attempting  to  defend  itself. —  7*0- 
vcrnirr. 

The  kings  of  Persia  are  very  fond  of  the  chase,  and  it  is 
principally  in  this  that  they  display  their  magnificence.  It 
happened  one  day  th:it  Sha-Peli  wi-hed  tti  entertain  all  the 
ambassMdors  who  were  at  his  court,  and  there  were  then  min- 
isters there  from  Tartary,  Muscovy,  and  India.  He  led  them 
to  the  chase  ;  and  having  taken  in  their  presence  a  great 
number  of  large  animals,  stags,  does,  hinds,  and  wild  boars, 
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he  liad  them  all  dressed  and  eaten  the  same  djiy ;  imd  while 
they  were  eating,  an  urchitect  was  ordered  to  erect  a  tower  in 
the  middle  of  Ispahan,  only  with  the  heads  of  theao  animals: 
the  remains  of  it  are  yet  to  be  seen.  When  tlie  tower  was 
raised  to  its  proper  height,  the  architect  came  exultingly  to 
the  king,  who  was  then  at  the  banquet  with  the  anibaasadors, 
and  informed  hira  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  finish  the  work 
wel.,  but  the  head  of  some  large  beast  for  the  point.  The 
Prince,  in  his  drunkenness,  and  willi  a  design  of  showing  the 
ambussadors  how  absolute  he  was  over  his  subjects,  turned 
sternly  to  the  architect—  >'«»  are  right,  said  he,  and  I  do  not 
kni'ic  where  to  Jind  a  better  head  than  your  own.  The  unhappy 
man  was  obliged  to  lose  his  head,  and  the  royal  order  was 
immediately  executed.  —  Taveniier. 

H'aste  on  the  wind  his  baffled  witchery.  — 22,  p  297 
A  serpent  which  that  aspidis 
Is  cleped,  of  his  kinde  hath  this. 
That  he  the  stone,  noblest  of  all, 
The  whiche  that  men  carbuncle  call, 
Bereth  in  his  head  above  on  hight. 
For  whiche,  whan  that  a  man  by  slight 
The  stone  to  wynne,  and  him  to  dante, 
With  his  carecte  him  wolde  enchante, 
Anone  as  he  perceiveth  that 
He  leyth  downe  his  one  ear  all  plat 
Unto  the  ground,  and  halt  it  fast. 
And  eke  that  other  eare  als  faste 
He  etoppeth  with  his  taille  so  sore. 
That  he  the  wordes,  lusse  or  more 
Of  his  encliantement  ne  hereth. 
And  in  this  wise  himself  he  skiereth, 
So  that  he  hath  the  wordes  wayved, 
And  thus  his  eare  is  nought  deceived.  —  Oower. 

E  '/  tir  cA'  avea  lo  ''ncantature  scorto, 

Accid  die  h  parole  stie  non  oda^ 

Aoeva  Vuno  orecchio  in  terra  porto^ 

E  H  altro  s'  Aa  turafo  con  la  coda.  —  Paid. 

Does  not  "  the  deaf  adder,  that  lieareth  not  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely,"  allude  to  some  snake  that 
cannot  be  enticed  by  music,  as  they  catch  tliem  in  Egypt  ? 


That,  from  the  perforated  tree  forced  out.  —  23,  p.  398. 

As  for  the  wax,  it  is  the  finest  and  whitest  that  may  be  had, 
though  of  bees  j  and  there  is  such  plenty  as  serves  the  whole 
empire.  Several  provinces  produce  it,  but  that  of  Huquam 
exceeds  all  the  others,  as  well  in  quantity  as  whiteness.  It  is 
gathered  in  the  province  of  Xantung,  upon  little  trees  ;  hut  in 
that  of  Huquam,  upon  large  ones,  as  big  as  those  of  the  Indian 
pagods,  or  chestnut-trees  in  Europe.  The  way  nature  has 
found  to  produce  it,  lo  us  appears  strange  enough.  There  is 
in  this  province  a  creature  or  insect,  of  the  bigness  of  a  flea, 
60  sharp  at  stinging,  that  it  not  only  pierces  the  skins  of  men 
and  beasts,  but  the  boughs  and  bodies  of  the  trees.  Those  of 
the  province  of  Xantung  are  much  valued,  where  the  inhab- 
itants gatlier  their  eggs  from  the  trees,  and  carry  them  to  sell 
in  the  province  of  Huquam.  In  llie  spring,  there  come  from 
these  eggs  certain  worms,  which,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  they  place  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whence  they  creep 
up,  spreading  themselves  wonderfully  over  all  the  branches. 
Having  placed  themselves  there,  they  gnaw,  pierce,  and  bore 
to  the  very  pith,  and  tlieir  nourislmient  they  convert  into  wax, 
as  white  as  snow,  which  they  drive  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lio-B  they  have  made,  where  it  remains  congealed  in  drops  by 
tht  wind  and  cold.  Then  the  owners  of  the  trees  gather  it, 
and  make  it  into  cakes  aa  we  do,  which  are  sold  aliout  China. 

Oemelli  Cureri. 
Iju  Halde's  account  is  somewhat  different  from  this  ;  the 
worms,  he  says,  fasten  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree  and  in  a 
short  time  form  combs  of  wax,  much  smaller  than  the  honey- 
combs. 


AJire  to  kiTidle  tJiat  strange  fuel  meet.  — 24,  p.  298. 
It  being  notorious  that  fire  enters  into  the  composition  of  a 


devil,  because  he  breathes  smoke  and  flames,  there  is  an 
obvious  propriety  in  supposing  every  witch  her  own  tinder- 
box,  as  they  approximate  to  diabolic  nature.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  not  the  Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angels  to  refer  to  ; 
otherwise,  by  the  best  authorities,  I  could  show  that  it  is  the 
trick  of  Beelzebub  to  parody  the  costume  of  religion.  The 
inflammability  of  saints  may  be  abundantly  exampled. 

It  happened  upon  a  tyme,  before  Si.  Elflod  was  chosen 
Abbesse,  that  being  in  the  church  at  mattins,  before  day,  with 
the  rest  of  her  sisters,  and  going  into  the  middest,  according 
to  tlie  costume,  to  read  a  lesson,  the  candle  wherewith  she 
saw  to  read,  chanced  to  be  put  out;  and  thereupon  wanting 
light,  there  came  from  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  such  an 
exceeding  brightnesse  upon  the  suddaine,  that  not  only  her- 
selfe,  but  al!  the  rest  of  the  quire  also,  might  read  by  it. — 
Efiiflisk  Martijrologe,  1608. 

Dead  saints  have  frequently  possessed  this  phosphoric 
quality,  like  rotten  wood  or  dead  fish.  "  St.  Bridget  was  in- 
terred at  the  towne  of  Dunne,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
the  tombe  togeather  with  the  venerable  bodyes  of  St.  Patricke 
and  St.  Columbe,  which  was  afterwards  miraculously  reveyled 
to  the  bishop  of  that  place,  as  he  was  praying  one  night  late 
in  the  clnirch,  about  the  yeare  of  Christ  1176,  over  which 
there  sliined  a  great  light."  —  English  Martyrologe. 

So,  when  the  nurse  of  Mohnmmed  first  entered  the  chamber 
of  Amena,  his  mother,  she  saw  a  coruscating  splendor,  which 
was  the  light  of  the  infant  prophet,  so  that  Amena  never 
kindled  her  lamp  at  night.  — Maracci. 

Another  Mohammedan  miracle,  of  the  same  genus,  is  no 
ways  improbable.  When  the  head  of  Hosein  was  brought  to 
Couffah,  the  governor's  gates  were  closed,  and  Haulu,  the 
bearer,  took  it  to  his  own  house.  He  awoke  his  wife,  and 
told  her  what  had  so  speedily  brought  him  home.  I  bring 
with  me,  said  he,  the  most  valuable  present  that  could  possibly 
be  made  to  the  Caliph.  And  the  woman  asking  eagerly  what 
it  could  be  .'  The  head  of  Hosein,  he  answered  ;  here  it  is  ;  I 
am  sent  with  it  to  the  governor.  Immediately  she  sprung 
from  the  bed,  not  that  she  was  shocked  or  tenified  at  ihe  sight, 
for  the  Arabian  women  were  accustomed  to  follow  the  army, 
and  habituated  to  the  sight  of  blood  and  massacre  ;  but  Hosein, 
by  Fatima,  his  mother,  was  grandson  of  the  prophet,  and  this 
produced  an  astonishing  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  woman. 
By  the  apostle  of  God  !  she  exclaimed,  I  will  never  again  lie 
down  with  a  man  who  has  brought  me  the  head  of  his 
grandson.  Tlie  Moslem,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  hia 
nation,  had  many  wives,  sent  for  another,  wlio  was  not  so 
conscientious.  Yet  the  presence  of  the  head,  which  was 
placed  upon  a  table,  prevented  her  from  sleeping,  because,  she 
said,  she  saw  a  great  glory  playing  around  it  all  night.  —  Jtfa- 
rigny. 

After  Affbnso  de  Castro  had  been  martyred  in  one  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Bnt  it 
was  in  a  few  days  brought  back  by  Providence  to  the  spot 
where  lie  had  suffered,  the  wounds  fresh  as  if  just  opened,  and 
so  strange  and  beautiful  a  splendor  flowing  from  them,  that 
it  was  evident  tlie  fountain  of  such  a  light  must  be  that  body 
whose  spirit  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  happiness. 

The  Moors  interpreted  one  of  these  phosphoric,  miraclen, 
with  equal  ingenuity,  to  favor  their  own  creed.  A  light  was 
seen  every  night  over  the  tomb  of  a  Maronite  whom  they  had 
martyred  ;  and  they  said  the  priest  was  not  only  tortured 
with  fire  in  hell,  but  his  very  body  burnt  in  the  grave. — 
Vasconcellos. 


"  There,  waste  away!  "  Uie  Enchantress  cried.  —  25,  p.  298. 

A  well-known  ceremony  of  witchcraft,  old  as  classical  super- 
stition, and  probably  not  yet  wholly  disbelieved. 


It  lay  amid  tJte  JUimes,  &c.  —27,  p.  298. 

Beautifully  hath  Milton  painted  this  legend.  "The  fire, 
when  it  came  to  proof,  would  not  do  hia  work ;  but  starting 
off  lilic  a  full  sail  from  Ike  mast,  did  but  reflect  a  golden  light 
upon  his  unviolated  limbs,  exhaling  such  a  sweet  odor,  as  if 
all  the  incense  of  Arabia  hod  been  burning.^' -~  Of  Prelatical 
Episcopacy. 
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*'  Thefure-icorWs  wuodto  badd  the  ma-fic  pile.^^  —  31,  ]>.  298. 
On  Mount  Ararat,  which  is  called  Luhitr^  or  the  liesceiitiing 
place,  is  an  abbey  ot'St.  Gregorie's  Monks.  These  Monks,  if 
any  list  to  believe  theni,  say  that  lltere  remaineth  yet  some 
part  of  the  arke,kept  by  angels  j  whicliifany  seeke  to  ascend, 
Carrie  them  backe  as  farre  in  the  night,  as  lliey  liave  clinilted 
in  the  day,  —  Purclias. 


"  fVrejUt  '-.-i  Vie  horii'd  oiper  roiin  I  Iter  ptaijfal  child.^^  —  31 , 
I).  298. 

A  tliicket  of  iiaim-trees  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  from  the 
blood  of  the  Mosli-m  slain  atBeder. 

^lianus  avouclieih,  that  those  vipers  which  breed  in  tlie 
provinces  of  Arabia,  allhoiigh  they  do  bite,  yet  their  biting  is 
not  venomous,  because  they  doe  feede  on  the  baulme-tree,  and 
sleepe  under  the  shadow  thereof.  —  Treasury  of  Jindenl  and 
Modern  Times. 

The  balsam-tree  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  a  sprig  of 
myrtle,  and  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  herb  sweet  mar- 
joram. Vipcr.4  take  up  their  residence  about  tiiese  plants,  and 
are  in  sojne  places  more  numerous  Ihun  in  others  ;  fur  the  juice 
of  the  balsani-tree  is  their  sweetest  food,  and  they  are  delighted 
with  the  shade  produced  by  its  leaves.  When  the  time 
therefore  arrives  for  gathering  the  juice  of  this  tree,  the  Ara- 
bians come  into  the  sacred  grove,  each  of  them  holding  two 
twign.  By  shaking  tliese,  they  put  to  flight  the  vipers;  for 
they  are  unwilling  to  kill  them,  because  they  consider  them  as 
the  sacred  inhabitants  of  the  balsam.  Ami  if  it  happens  that 
any  one  is  wounded  by  a  viper,  the  wound  resembles  tliat 
which  is  made  by  iron,  hut  in  not  attended  with  any  dangerous 
consequences;  for  these  animals  being  frd  with  the  juice  of 
the  balsam-tree,  which  is  the  most  odoriferous  of  all  trees^ 
their  poison  becomes  changed  from  a  deadly  quality  into  one 
which  produces  a  milder  eftect.  —  Pausanias. 

The  inhabitants  of  Helicon  say,  that  none  of  tlie  herbs  or 
roots  which  are  produced  in  this  mountain,  are  destructive  to 
mankind.  They  add,  that  the  pastures  here  even  debilitate 
the  venom  of  serpents  ;  so  that  those  who  are  frequently  bit 
bv  serpents  in  this  part,  escape  the  danger  with  greater  ease 
than  if  they  were  of  the  nation  of  the  Psyllr,orhad  discovered 
an  antidote  against  poison.  —  Paiisanias. 


•'  There  is  a  Oracc-wax,  —  I  liace  seen  the  OvulSj"  Sec.  —  31, 
p.  298. 

The  common  people  of  England  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  this  change  which  muscular  fibre  undergoes.  Before  tlie 
circumstance  was  known  to  philosophers,  I  have  heard  them 
express  a  dislike  and  loathing  to  spermaceti,  because  it  was 
dead  men's  fat. 

Feclfcct  unhohj  trampling  over  them.  —  33,  p.  299. 

The  Persians  are  strangely  superstitious  about  the  burial  of 
tlieir  kings.  For,  fearing  lest,  by  some  magical  art,  any  en- 
chantments should  be  practiced  upon  their  bodies  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  children,  they  conceal,  as  much  as  in  them 
lies,  the  real  place  of  interment. 

'I'o  this  end,  tliey  send  to  several  places  fteveral  coffins  of 
leid,  with  others  of  wood,  which  they  call  Taboat,  and  bury 
all  alike  with  the  same  magnificence.  In  this  manner  they 
delude  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  who  cannot  discern,  by  the 
outiide,  in  which  of  tiie  coffins  the  real  body  should  be.  Not 
but  it  might  be  discovered  by  such  as  would  put  themselves  to 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  doing  it.  And  thus  it  shall  be 
related  in  the  life  of  Habas  the  Great,  that  twelve  of  these 
coffins  were  conveyed  to  twelve  of  the  principal  Mosques,  not 
for  ihc  sake  of  their  riches,  but  of  the  person  which  they 
enclosed;  and  yet  nobody  knew  in  which  of  the  twelve  the 
king's  body  was  laid,  though  the  common  belief  is,  that  it  was 
deposited  at  Ardevil. 

It  IS  also  said  in  the  life  of  Sefie  I.,  that  there  were  three 
coffins  carried  to  three  severa.  places,  ns  if  there  had  been  a 
triple  production  from  one  body,  though  it  were  a  thing 
almost  certainly  known,  that  the  coffin    where   the   body  was 


laid,  was  curried  to  the  same  city  of  Kom,  and  to  the  same 
place  where  the  deceased  king  commanded  the  body  of  his 
deceased  father  to  be  carried.  —  Chardtn. 

They  imagine  the  dead  are  capable  of  pain.  A  Portuguese 
gentleman  had  one  day  ignorantly  strayed  among  the  tombs, 
and  a  Moor,  after  much  wrangling,  obliged  Jiim  to  go  bcforo 
the  Cadi.  The  gentleman  com|dained  of  violence  and  asserted 
he  had  committed  no  crime  ;  but  the  judge  inlormed  him  Iio 
was  mistaken,  for  that  the  poor  dead  suffered  when  trodden  on 
by  Christian  feet.  Mulcy  Ishmael  once  had  occasion  to  bring 
one  of  his  wives  through  a  burial-ground,  and  the  people  re- 
moved the  bones  of  their  relations,  and  murmuiing,  said,  he 
would  neither  sufler  the  living  nor  the  dead  to  rest  in  peace. 
—  Chenicr.  Additional  Cliap.  by  Uie  Translator. 

Were  the  Moorish  superstition  true,  there  would  have  been 
some  monkish  merit  in  the  last  request  of  St.  S within  —  "  when 
he  was  ready  to  depart  out  of  this  world,  he  commanded  (for 
humilityes  sake)  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church-yard, 
whereon  every  one  might  tread  with  their  feet."  —  Enfflisk 
Martijrologe. 

There  is  a  story  recorded,  how  that  St.  Frithstane  was  wont 
every  day  to  say  masse  ond  office  for  the  dead;  and  one 
evening,  as  he  walked  in  the  church-yard,  reciting  the  said 
office,  when  he  came  to  rcqnie^cant  in  pace,  the  voyces  in  the 
graves  round  about  made  answere  aloud,  and  said,  ^meii. — 
Engli^ah  Martyrologt. 

I  observed  at  Damascus,  says  Thevenot,  that  the  Turks 
leave  a  hole,  of  three  fingers'  breadth  in  diameter,  on  the  topol 
their  tombs,  (where  there  is  a  channel  of  earth  over  the  dead 
body,)  that  serves  to  cool  the  dead;  for  the  women,  going 
thither  on  Thursday  to  pray,  which  they  never  fail  to  do  every 
week,  they  pour  in  water  by  that  hole  to  refresh  them,  and 
quench  their  thirst ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  grave,  they  stick  in 
a  large  branch  of  box,  ond  leave  it  there,  to  keep  the  dead 
cool.  They  have  another  no  less  pleasant  custom,  and  that  is, 
when  a  woman  hath  lost  her  husband,  she  still  asks  his  counsel 
about  her  affairs.  For  instance,  she  will  go  to  his  grave,  and 
tell  iiim  that  sucli  a  person  hath  wronged  her,  or  that  such  a 
man  would  marry  her,  and  thereupon  asks  his  counsel  what 
she  should  do  ;  having  done  so,  she  returns  home,  expecting 
the  answer,  which  her  late  husband  fails  not  to  come  and 
give  her  the  night  following. 


"  The  gnawing   of  kis   hundred  poison-moutJis ! "    &c.  —  38, 
p.  299. 

The  Mohammedan  tradition  is  even  more  horrible  than 
this.  Tiie  corpse  of  the  wicked  is  gnawed  and  stung  till  the 
resurrection  by  ninety-nine  dragons,  with  seven  lieads  each  : 
or,  as  others  say,  their  sins  will  become  venomous  beasts,  the 
grievous  ones  stinging  like  dragons,  the  smaller  like  scorpions, 
and  the  others  like  serpents  ;  circumstances  which  some  un- 
derstand in  a  figurative  sense.  —  Salens  PTeliminary  Discourse. 

This  Mohammedan  tale  may  be  traced  to  the  Scripture  — 
"  wliose  worm  dieth  not." 

They  also  believe,  that  after  a  man  is  buried,  the  soul  re- 
turns to  the  body;  and  that  two  very  terrible  angels  come 
into  the  grave,  the  one  called  JJ/u»A'ir,  and  the  other  Ouanei/uir, 
who  take  him  by  the  head,  and  make  him  kneel,  and  that,  for 
that  reason,  they  leave  a  tuf\  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  their 
head,  that  the  angels  who  make  them  kneel  may  take  hold 
of  it.  After  that,  the  angels  examine  him  in  this  manner: 
Who  is  thy  Ood,  thy  religion,  and  prophet  ?  and  he  answers 
thus :  My  Ood  is  the  true  God ;  my  rrtigion  is  the  true  re- 
ligion ;  and  my  prophet  is  Mahomet.  But  if  that  man  find 
himself  to  be  guilty,  and,  being  afraid  of  their  tortures,  sl.all 
say.  Ton  are  my  Ood  and  my  prophet,  and  it  is  in  you  that  J 
believe,  —  at  such  an  answer,  these  angels  smite  him  with  a 
mace  of  fire,  and  depart;  and  the  earth  squeezes  the  poor 
wretch  so  hard,  that  his  mother's  milk  comes  running  out  of 
his  nose.  After  that  come  two  other  angels,  bringing  an  ugly 
creature  with  them,  that  represents  his  sins  and  bad  deeds, 
changed  into  that  form  ;  tlien,  ojtening  n  window,  they  depart 
into  hell,  and  the  man  remains  there  with  tliat  ugly  creature, 
being  continually  tormented  witli  the  sight  of  it,  and  tlio 
common  miseries  of  tlie  damned,  until  the  day  of  judgment, 
when  both  go  to  liell  together.  But  if  he  hath  lived  well,  and 
made  the  first  answer  above  mentioned,  tliry   bring  him  a 
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lovely  creature,  which  represents  his  good  actions,  changed 
into  Ihul  form  ;  then  the  angela,  opening  a  window,  go  away 
to  para<lise,  and  the  lovely  creature  remains,  which  gives  him 
a  great  d.;al  of  content,  and  stays  wuh  him  until  the  day  of 
jud-rment,  when  both  are  received  into  paradise.—  ThevenoU 
Monkish  ingenuity  has  invented  something  not  unlike  this 
Mohammedan  article  of  faith. 

St.  Elphese,  saith  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  tender 
years  took  the  monastic  habit  at  Dirherst,  then  a  small  monas- 
tery, and  now  only  an  empty  monument  of  antiquity.  There, 
after  he  had  continued  awhile,  aspiring  to  greater  perfection, 
he  went  to  Bath,  where,  enclosing  himself  in  a  secret  cell,  he 
employed  his  mind  in  contemplation  of  celestial  things.  To 
him  there,  after  a  short  time,  were  congregated  a  great  number 
of  religious  persons,  desiring  his  instructions  and  directions  : 
and  among  thfim,  being  many,  there  were  some  who  gave  them- 
selves to  licentious  feasting  and  drinking  in  the  night  time, 
their  spiritual  father,  St.  Elphege,  not  knowing  of  it.  But  Al- 
mighty God  did  not  a  long  time  sulVer  this  their  license  ;  but, 
at  midnight,  struck  with  a  sudden  death  one  who  was  the  ring- 
leader in  this  licentiousness,  in  the  chamber  where  they  prac- 
tised euch  excesses.  In  the  mean  time,  the  holy  man,  being  at 
his  prayers,  was  interrupted  by  a  great  noise,  proceeding  out  of 
the  same  chambei ,  and  wondering  at  a  thing  so  unaccustomed, 
be  went  softly  to  the  door,  looking  in  through  certain  clefls,  he 
«aw  two  devils  of  a  vast  stature,  which,  with  frequent  strokes 
OB  of  hammers,  tormented  the  liveless  carkeys  ;  from  whence, 
notwithstanding,  proceeded  loud  clamors,  as  desiring  help. 
But  his  tormentors  answered,  Thou  didst  not  obey  God,  nei- 
ther will  we  thee.  This,  the  next  morning,  the  holy  man  re- 
lated to  the  rest;  and  no  wonder  if  his  companions  became 
afterward  more  abstemious.  —  Creasy. 

There  is  another  ceremony  to  be  undergone  at  the  time  of 
deatn,  which  is  described  in  a  most  barbarous  mixture  of  Ara- 
bic and  Spanish.    The  original  is  given  tor  its  singularity. 

Sqia  todu  Moslim  que  quando  viene  a  la  muerte,  que  lenvia 
Allah  cinco  Almiilaques.  El  pirimero  vienc  quando  lurrub  (la 
alma)  M(a  en  la  garganta^  y  dize  le,  yejijo  de  Mam.  que  esdctu 
cuerpo  elfor^udoj  que  tanfalaco  es  oyl  y  que  es  de  tu  lengua  la 
fablante,  como  se  enmudercido  d  dia  deoyi  y  que  es  de  tu  con- 
pania  y  parientes  1  oy  te  desaran  solo.  Y  viene  lalmalac  se- 
gondo,  quando  le  metai  la  mortaja,  y  dize  le,  yefjo  deJidam,  que 
esdelo  que  tenias  de  la  rcqueza  para  la  povreza  ?  y  que  es  de  lo 
que  aJ^aste  dd  poblado  para  el  yermo  ?  y  que  es  de  lo  que  al^aste 
del  sola^o  para  la  soledad  ?  Y  viene  lalmalac  tercero  quando  lo 
ponen  en  lanaaa  (las  andas),  y  dize  le,  Yejijo  de  Mam,  oy  cam- 
inaras  camino  que  »unc^  lo  camines  mas  luente  qu'el ;  el  dia  de 
oy  veras  jente  que  nunca  la  veyerte  nnnca  jamas ;  d  din.  de  ay 
etdararas  en  easa  que  nunca  entaraste  en  mas  eMerecha  qu>  ella 
jamas  nimas  escura.  Y  viene  ]alma\a.c  quarto,  quando  lo  meten 
en  lafuessa  y  quirida,  y  dize,  Ye  Jijo  de  Adam,  ayer  eras  sobre 
la  carra  de  la  tierra  alegre  y  goyoso,  oy  seras  en  su  vientre  ;  y 
buen  dia  te  vino  si  tu  errs  en  la  garacia  de  Allah,  y  mal  dia  te 
vino  si  tu  eres  en  la  ira  de  Allah.  Y viene  lalraalac  cinqueno 
quando  esia  sotcrrado  y  quirida,  y  dize,\efjo  de  Adam  oy  que- 
daras  solo  y  aunque  quedaremos  con  tu  no  aporovejariamos  nin- 
gunacosa  ;  a  spelegado  eilalgo  y  desas  lo  para  otri ;  el  dia  de 
oy  seras  en  laljenna  (parayso)  vicyuso,  o  en  el  fuego  penoso. 
Aijutsins  cinco  Almalaques  vienen  por  viandamiento  de  Allah  a 
todo  peresona  en  el  paso  dc  la  muerte.  Rogemo.i  de  Allah  nos 
ponga  por  la  rogarye  y  alfudhila  {merecimiento)  de  nueatoro 
alnabi  (profete)  Mohammad  (salla  allaho  alayhi  vasallam)  7105 
ponga  de  los  siervos  obidientes,  que  merescamos  ser  seguros  del 
espanto  dc  la  fuessa  y  destos  cincos  almalaques  por  su  santo 
alralima  (miserecordia)  y  peadad.    Amen. 

Notices  des  RIanuscrita  de  la  Bibl. 
Nationale,  t.  4.  636. 
Let  every  Moslem  know,  that  when  he  comes  to  die,  Allah 
lends  five  Almalaques  to  him.*  Tlie  first  comes  when  the 
loul  is  in  the  throat,  and  says  to  him,  Now,  son  of  Adam, 
what  is  become  of  tliy  boty,  the  strong,  which  is  to-day  bo 
feeble?  And  what  is  become  of  thy  tongue,  the  talker,  that 
ii  thus  made  dumb  to-day  ?  And  where  are  thy  companions 
and  thy  kin?  To-day  they  have  left  thee  alone.  And  the 
second  Ahnalac  comes  when  they  put  on  the  winding-sheet, 
and  Bays,  Now,  son  of  Adam,  what  is  become  of  the  riches 
whicn   thou    hadst,   in   this  poverty?     And   where   are   the 

•  I  «uppo«  this  means  angelt,  from  the  Hebrew  word  for  king. 


peopled  lands  which  were  thine,  in  this  desolation?  And 
where  are  the  pleasures  which  were  thine,  in  this  solitari 
ness?  And  the  third  Ahmilac  comes  when  they  place  him 
upon  the  bier,  and  says.  Now,  son  of  Adam,  to-day  thou  shalt 
travel  a  journey,  than  which,  thou  hast  never  travelled 
longer;  to-day  thou  shalt  see  a  people,  such  as  thou  hast 
never  seen  before  ;  to-dav  thou  shalt  enter  a  house,  than 
which,  tiiou  hast  never  entered  a  narrower  nor  a  darki-r. 
And  the  fourth  Almalac  comes  when  they  put  him  in  the 
grave,  and  says.  Now,  son  of  Adam,  yesterday  thou  wert 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  blithe  and  joyous,  to-day  thou  art 
in  its  bowels  ;  a  good  day  is  to  betide  lliee,  if  thou  art  in  tlie 
grace  of  Allah,  and  an  ill  day  will  betide  thoe  if  thou  art  in  the 
wrath  of  Allah.  And  the  fifth  Almalac  comes  when  ho  is  in- 
terred, and  says,  Now,  sou  of  Adam,  to-day  thou  wilt  be  left 
alone,  and  though  we  were  to  remain  with  thee,  we  should 
protit  thee  nolliing,  us  to  the  wealth  which  thou  hast  gathered 
together,  and  must  now  leave  to  another.  To-day  thou  wilt 
be  rejoicing  in  paradise,  or  tormented  in  the  fire.  These  five 
Almalaques  come  by  the  command  of  Allah,  to  every  person 
in  the  pass  of  death.  Let  us  i»ray  to  Allah,  that,  through  the 
mediation  and  merits  of  our  prophet  Mahoramed,  he  may  place 
us  among  his  obedient  servants,  that  we  may  be  worthy  to  be 
safe  from  the  terror  of  the  grave,  and  of  these  five  Almala- 
ques, through  his  holy  compassion  and  mercy.    Amen. 


For  t/iis  was  Viat  most  holy  night,  &c.  —  39,  p.  299. 

Tlie  night,  Leileth-ul-cadr,  is  considered  as  being  particu- 
larly consecrated  to  ineffable  mysteries.  There  is  a  prevailing 
opinion,  that  a  thousand  secret  and  invisible  prodigies  are  per- 
formed on  this  night ;  that  all  the  inanimate  beings  then  pay 
their  adoration  to  God ;  that  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  lose 
their  saltness,  and  become  fresh  at  these  mysterious  moments  ; 
that  such,  in  fine,  is  its  sanctity,  that  prayers  said  during  this 
night  are  equal  in  value  to  all  those  which  can  be  said  in  a 
thousand  successive  months.  It  has  not,  however,  pleased 
God,  says  the  author  of  the  celebrated  theological  work  enti- 
tled Ferkann,Xo  reveal  it  to  the  faithful:  no  prophet, no  saint 
has  been  able  to  discover  it ;  hence,  this  night,  so  august,  so 
mysterious,  so  favored  by  Heaven,  has  hitherto  remained  un- 
discovered. —  £)'  Ohsson. 

They  all  hold,  that  sometime  on  this  night,  the  firmament 
opens  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  the  glory  of  God  appears  vis- 
ible to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  behold  it ; 
at  which  juncture,  whatever  is  asked  of  God  by  the  fortunate 
beholder  of  the  mysteries  of  that  critical  minute,  is  infallibly 
granted.  This  sets  many  credulous  and  sujierstitious  people 
upon  the  watch  all  night  long,  till  the  morning  begins  to  dawn. 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  they  go  on  full  as  wise  as  they  come  off ; 
I  mean,  from  standing  sentinel  for  so  many  hours.  Though 
many  stories  are  told  of  people  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  seeing  that  miraculous  opening  of  the  Heavens ;  of  all  which 
few  have  had  power  to  speak  their  mind,  till  it  was  too  late, 
so  great  was  their  ecstasy.  But  one  passage,  pleasant  enough, 
was  once  told  me  by  a  grave,  elderly  gentlewoman,  at  Con- 
stantina,  in  Barhary.  There  was,  not  many  years  before  my 
lime,  said  she,  in  this  town,  a  Mulatla  wench,  belonging  to 
such  a  great  family,  (naming  one  of  the  best  in  the  town,)  who 
being  quite  out  of  love  with  her  woolly  locks,  and  imagining 
that  she  wanted  nothing  to  make  her  tliought  a  pretty  girl,  but 
a  good  head  of  hair,  took  her  supper  in  her  hand  presently  after 
sunset,  and,  without  letting  any  body  into  her  secret,  stole 
away,  and  shut  herself  up  in  the  uppermost  apartment  in  the 
house,  and  went  upon  the  watch.  She  had  the  good  fortune 
to  direct  her  optics  towards  the  right  quarter,  the  patience  to 
look  so  long  and  so  steadfastly,  till  she  plainly  beheld  the 
beams  of  celestial  glory  darting  through  the  amazing  chasrr.  in 
the  divided  firmament,  and  the  resolution  to  cry  out,  with  fill 
her  might,  Ya  Rabbi  Kubhar  Rossi ;  i.  e.  O  Lord,  make  my  head 
big!  This  expression  is,  figuratively,  not  improper  to  pray 
for  a  good  head  of  hair.  But,  unhappily  for  the  poor  girl,  it 
seems  God  was  pleased  to  take  her  words  in  the  literal  sense ; 
for,  early  in  the  morning,  the  neighbors  were  disturbed  by  the 
terrible  noise  and  bawling  she  made  ;  and  they  were  forced  to 
hasten  to  her  assistance  with  tools  proper  to  break  down  the 
walls  about  her  ears,  in  order  to  get  her  head  in  at  the  window, 
it  being  grown  to  a  monstrous  magnitude,  bigger  in  circum- 
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fcrtiice  tliiin  several  bushels  ;  I  don't  remember  exactly  how 
many  j  nor  am  I  certain  whether  she  survived  her  misfortune 
or  not.  — Morgan.    JVote  to  Rabadan. 

According  to  FranckUn,  it  is  believed,  that  whatever  Mos- 
lem die  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  will  most  assuredly 
enter  into  paradise,  because  the  gates  of  Heaven  then  stand 
open,  by  command  of  God.  —  Tour  from.  Bengal  to  Persia, 
p.  1313. 

During  the  ^sciur,  the  ten  days  of  festive  ceremony  for  Ho- 
eein,  the  Persians  believe  that  the  gates  of  paradise  are 
thrown  open,  and  that  all  the  Moslem  wtio  die  find  immediate 
admittancp.  —  Ptetro  dclle  Valle, 


Aiidthe  QoodAngd  tlmt abandoned  fiery  &c. — 41,  p. 299. 

The  Turks  also  acknowledge  guardian  angels,  but  in  far 
greater  number  than  we  do  ;  for  they  say,  that  God  hath  ap- 
pointed threescore  and  ten  angels,  though  they  be  invisible,  for 
the  guard  of  every  Massulmaiij  and  nothing  befalls  any  body 
but  what  Ihey  attribute  to  them.  They  have  all  their  several 
offices,  onn  to  guard  one  member,  and  another  another  ;  one  to 
serve  him  in  such  an  affair,  and  another  in  another.  There 
are,  among  all  these  angels,  two  who  are  the  dictators  over  the 
rest ;  they  sit  one  on  the  right  side,  and  the  other  on  the  left: ; 
these  they  call  Kerim  Ktatib,  that  h  to  say,  the  merciful 
BcrtbeF.  He  on  the  right  side  writes  down  the  good  actions 
of  the  man  whom  he  has  in  tuition,  and  the  other  on  the  left 
hand,  the  bad.  They  are  so  merciful  that  they  spare  him  if 
he  commit  a  sin  before  he  goes  to  sleep,  hoping  he'll  repent ; 
and  if  he  does  not  repent,  they  mark  it  down  ;  if  he  does  re- 
pent, tliey  write  down,  Estig  fourillah,  that  is  to  say,  God 
pardons.  They  wait  upon  Iiim  in  all  places,  except  when  he 
does  his  needs,  where  they  let  him  go  alone,  staying  for  him 
at  the  door  till  he  come  out,  and  then  they  take  him  into  pos- 
session again  ;  wherefore,  when  the  Turks  go  to  the  house-of- 
office,  they  put  the  left  foot  foremost,  to  the  end  the  angel 
who  registers  their  sins,  may  leave  them  first ;  atid  when  ihey 
come  out,  they  set  the  right  foot  before,  that  the  angel  who 
writes  down  their  good  works,  may  have  them  first  under  his 
protection.  —  Thevenot 


THE  TENTH  BOOK. 


And  the  Angel  that  was  sent  unto  me  said,  Thinkest  thou 
to  comprehend  the  way  of  the  Most  High?  —  Then  said  I, 
Yea,  my  Lord.  And  he  answered  me,  and  said,  I  am  sent  to 
shew  thee  three  ways,  and  to  set  forth  three  similitudes  be- 
fore thee  ;  whereof  if  thou  canst  declare  me  one,  I  will  shew 
thee  also  the  way  that  thou  desirest  to  see,  and  I  shall  shew 
thee  from  whence  the  wicked  heart  cometh.  And  I  said.  Tell 
on,  my  Lord.  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Go  thy  way,  weigh  me 
the  weight  of  the  fire,  or  measure  me  the  blast  of  the  wind 
or  call  me  again  the  day  that  is  past 

EsDRAS,  ii.  4. 


1. 

Eke  there  was  time  for  wonder  or  for  fear, 

The  way  was  past ;  and  lo !  again, 

Amid  surrounding  snows, 

Within  the  cavern  of  the  Witch  tliey  stand. 


Tlien  came  the  weakness  of  her  natural  age 

At  once  on  Maimuna ; 

The  burden  of  her  years 

Fell  on  her,  and  she  knew 

That  her  repentance  in  the  sight  of  God 

Had  now  found  favor,  and  her  hour  was  come. 

Her  death  was  like  the  righteous :  "  Turn  my  face 


To  Mecca !  "  in  her  languid  eyes 

The  joy  of  certain  hope 

Xjit  a  last  lustre,  and  in  death 

A  smile  was  on  her  cheek. 


No  faithful  crowded  round  her  bier , 

No  tongue  reported  her  good  deeds ; 

For  her  no  mourners  waii'd  and  wept; 

No  Iman  o'er  her  perfumed  corpse 

For  her  soul's  health  intoned  the  prayer  ; 

Nor  colmnn,  raised  by  the  way-side, 

Implored  the  passing  traveller 

To  say  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 

Thalaba  laid  her  in  the  snow. 

And  took  his  weapons  from  the  hearth; 

And  then  once  more  the  youth  began 

His  weary  way  of  solitude. 

4. 

The  breath  of  the  East  is  in  his  face. 

And  it  drives  the  sleet  and  the  snow ; 

The  air  is  keen,  the  wind  is  keen; 

His  limbs  are  aching  with  the  cold; 

Plis  eyes  are  aching  with  the  snow; 

His  very  heart  is  cold. 

His  spirit  chill'd  within  him.     He  looks  on 

If  aught  of  life  be  near ; 

But  all  is  sky,  and  the  white  wilderness. 

And  here  and  there  a  solitary  pine. 

Its  branches  broken  by  the  weight  of  snow 

His  pains  abate  ;  his  senses,  dull 

With  suffering,  cease  to  suffer. 

Languidly,  languidly, 

Thalaba  drags  along ; 

A  heavy  weight  is  on  his  lids  ; 

His  limbs  move  slow  for  heaviness. 

And  he  full  fain  would  sleep. 

Not  yet,  not  yet,  O  Thalaba ! 

Thy  hour  of  rest  is  come  I 

Not  yet  may  the  Destroyer  sleep 

The  comfortable  sleep : 

His  journey  is  not  over  yet. 

His  course  not  yet  fulfill'd  !  — 

Run  thou  thy  race,  O  Thalaba  ' 

The  prize  is  at  the  goal. 


It  was  a  cedar-tree 

Which  woke  him  from  that  deadly  drowsmess , 

Itsbroad,round-spreadingbranches,  when  they  fell 

The  snow,  rose  upward  in  a  point  to  heaven, 

And  standing  in  their  strength  erect. 

Defied  the  baffled  storm. 

He  knew  the  lesson  Nature  gave,  j 

And  he  shook  off  his  heaviness,  I 

And  hope  revived  within  him. 


Now  sunk  the  evening  sun, 

A  broad  and  beamless  orb, 

Adown  tile  glowing  sky; 

Through  the  red  light  the  snow-flakes  fell  like  fire 

Louder  grows  the  biting  wind. 

And  it  drifts  the  dust  of  the  snow. 
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The  snow  is  clotted  in  his  hair; 

TIIALABA. 

Tlie  breatliofTlialaba 

Surely,  Lady, 

Is  iced  upon  his  lips. 

As  others  are,  I  am,  to  heat  and  cold 

Ho  looks  around ;  the  darkness, 

Subject  like  all.     You  see  a  Traveller, 

The  dizzy  floating  of  the  feathery  sky, 

Bound  upon  hard  adventure,  who  requests 

Close  in  his  narrow  view. 

Only  to  rest  him  here  to-night,  —  to-morrow 

7. 

He  will  pursue  his  way. 

At  length,  through  the  thick  atmosphere,  a  light 

LAILA. 

Not  distant  far  appears. 

Oh  —  not  to-morrow  ! 

He,  doubting  other  wiles  of  sorcery, 

Not  like  a  dream  of  joy,  depart  so  soon  ' 

With  mingled  joy  and  fear,  yet  quicken'd  step. 

And  whither  wouldst  thou  go  ?  for  all  around 

Bends  thitherward  his  way. 

Is  everlasting  winter,  ice  and  snow, 

8. 

Deserts  unpassable  of  endless  frost. 

It  was  a  little,  lowly  dwelling-place 

THALABA. 

Amid  a  garden  whose  delightful  air 

He  who  has  led  me  here,  will  still  sustain  me 

Was  mild  and  fragrant  as  the  evening  wind 

Through  cold  and  hunger. 

Passing  in  summer  o'er  the  coffee-groves 

Of  Yemen  and  its  blessed  bowers  of  balm. 

12. 

A  fount  of  Fire,  that  in  the  centre  play'd. 

"Hunger.'"  Laila  cried : 

Roird  all  around  its  wondrous  rivulets. 

She  clapp'd  her  lily  hands. 

And  fed  the  garden  with  the  heat  of  life. 

And  whether  from  above,  or  from  below. 

Every  where  magic  !  the  Arabian's  heart 

It  came,  sight  could  not  see. 

Yearn'd  after  human  intercourse. 

So  suddenly  the  floor  was  spread  with  food. 

A  light !  —  the  door  unclosed  !  — 

All  silent  —  he  goes  in. 

13. 

LAILA. 

9. 

Why  dost  thou  watch  with  hesitating  eyes 

There  lay  a  Damsel,  sleeping  on  a  couch 

The  banquet  ?   'tis  for  thee  !     I  bade  it  come. 

His  step  awoke  her,  and  she  gazed  at  him 

With  pleased  and  wondering  look, 

THALABA. 

Fearlessly,  like  a  happy  child. 

Whence  came  it? 

Too  innocent  to  fear. 

With  words  of  courtesy 

LAILA. 

The  young  intruder  spake. 

Matters  it  from  whence  it  came  ? 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  joy 

My  Father  sent  it :  when  I  call,  he  hears. 

Kindled  her  bright  black  eyes ; 

Nay,  —  thou  hast  fabled  with  me  !  and  art  like 

She  rose  and  took  his  hand ; 

The  forms  that  wait  upon  my  solitude, 

But  at  the  touch  the  joy  forsook  her  cheek 

Human  to  eye  alone ;  — thy  hunger  would  not 

"  Oh  I  it  is  cold !  "  she  cried ; 

Question  so  idly  else. 

"1   thought   I   sliould    have   felt    it   warm,   like 

mine; 

THALABA. 

But  thou  art  like  the  rest !  " 

I  will  not  eat ! 

It  came  by  magic  !  fool,  to  think  that  aught 

10. 

But  fraud  and  danger  could  await  me  here. 

Thalaba  stood  mute  awhile. 

Let  loose  my  cloak  !  — 

And  wondering  at  her  words  : 

"Cold?  Lady!"  then  he  said;  "Ihave  travell'd 

LAILA. 

long 

Begone  then,  insolent ! 

In  this  cold  wilderness. 

Why  dost  thou  stand  and  gaze  upon  me  thus' 

Till  life  ia  well-nigh  spent!  " 

Ay  !  eye  the  features  well  that  threaten  thee 

With  fraud  and  danger !  in  the  wilderness 

11. 

They  shall  avenge  me,  —  in  the  hour  of  want. 

LAILA. 

Rise  on  thy  view,  and  make  thee  feel 

Art  thou  a  Man,  then  ' 

How  innocent  I  am  : 

And  this  remember'd  cowardice  and  insult. 

THALABA. 

With  a  more  painful  shame,  will  burn  thy  cheek, 

Nay  —  I  did  not  think 

Than  now  heats  mine  in  anger ! 

Sorrow  and  toil  could  so  have  alter'd  me. 

As  to  seem  otherwise. 

THALABA. 

Mark  me.  Lady ! 

LAILA. 

Many  and  restless  are  my  enemies  . 

And  thou  canst  be  warm 

My  daily  paths  have  been  beset  with  snares 

Sometimes.'  life-warm  as  I  am  ' 
39 

Till  I  have  learnt  suspicion,  bitter  sufierings 
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Teaching  the  needful  vice.  Ifl  have  wrong'dyou, — 

For  yours  should  be  the  face  of  innocence, — 

I  pray  you  pardon  me  !     In  the  name  of  God 

And  of  his  Prophet,  I  partake  your  food. 

LAILA. 

ho,  now  !  thou  wert  afraid  of  sorcery. 
And  yet  hast  said  a  charm  ! 

THALABA. 

A  charm '' 

LAILA. 

And  wherefore?  — 

Is  it  not  delicate  food.'  —  What  mean  thy  words: 

1  have  heard  many  spells,  and  many  names. 

That  rule  the  Genii  and  the  Elements, 

But  never  these. 

THALABA. 

How  !  never  heard  the  names 
Of  God  and  of  the  Prophet  = 

LAILA. 

Never  —  nay,  now  ! 

Again  that  troubled  ey  e  .'  —  thou  art  a  strange  man. 

And  wondrous  fearful  —  but  I  must  not  twice 

Be  charged  with  fraud  I  If  thou  suspectest  still. 

Depart  and  leave  me  ! 

THALABA. 

And  you  do  not  know 
The  God  that  made  you  ? 

LAILA. 

Made  me,  man  !  —  my  Father 

Made  me.     He  made  this  dwelling,  and  the  grove. 

And  yonder  fountiin-fire ;  and  every  morn 

He  visits  me,  and  takes  the  snow,  and  moulds 

Women  and  men,  like  thee  ;  and  breathes  into  them 

Motion,  and  life,  and  sense,  —  but  to  the  touch 

They  are  chilling  cold  ;  and  ever  when  night  closes 

They  melt  away  again,  and  leave  me  here 

Alone  and  sad.     Oh,  then  how  I  rejoice 

When  it  is  day,  and  my  dear  Father  comes, 

And  cheers  me  with  kind  words  and  kinder  looks  ! 

My  dear,  dear  Father  !  —  Were  it  not  for  him, 

I  am  so  weary  of  this  loneliness. 

That  I  should  wish  I  also  were  of  snow. 

That  I  might  melt  away,  and  cease  to  be. 

THALABA. 

And  have  you  always  had  your  dwelling  here 
Amid  this  solitude  of  snow  ? 

LAILA. 

I  think  so. 

I  can  remember,  with  unsteady  feet 

Tottering  from  room  to  room,  and  finding  pleasure 

in  flowers,  and  toys,  and  sweetmeats,  things  which 

long 

.Have  lost  their  power  to  please ;  which,  when  I 

see  them. 

Raise  only  now  a  melancholy  wish, 

I  were  the  little  trifler  once  again. 

Who  could  be  pleased  so  lightly  I 


THALABA. 

Then  you  know  not 
Your  Father's  art .' 


No.     I  besought  him  once 

To  give  me  power  like  his,  tliat  where  he  went 

I  might  go  with  him ;  but  he  shook  his  head. 

And  said,  it  was  a  power  too  dearly  bought. 

And  kiss'd  me  with  the  tenderness  of  tears. 

THALABA. 

And  wherefore  hath  he  hidden  you  thus  far 
From  all  the  ways  of  human-kind  ? 


'Twas  fear, 

Fatherly  fear  and  love.     He  read  the  stars. 

And  saw  a  danger  in  my  destiny. 

And  therefore  placed  me  here  amid  the  snows. 

And  laid  a  spell  that  never  human  eye, 

If  foot  of  man  by  chance  should  reach  the  depth 

Of  this  wide  waste,  shall  see  one  trace  of  grove. 

Garden  or  dwelling-place,  or  yonder  fire 

That  thaws  and  mitigates  the  frozen  sky. 

And,  more  than  this,  even  if  the  Enemy 

Should  come,  I  have  a  Guardian  here. 

THALABA. 

A  Guardian  ? 

LAILA. 

'Twas  well  that  when  my  sight  unclosed  upon  thee, 
There  was  no  dark  suspicion  in  thy  face, 

Else  I  had  called  his  succor  !    Wilt  thou  see  him  ' 

But,  if  a  woman  can  have  terrified  thee. 

How  wilt  thou  bear  his  unrelaxing  brow. 

And  lifted  lightnings  ? 

THALABA. 

Lead  me  to  him.  Lady  ' 

14. 

She  took  him  by  the  hand, 

And  through  the  porch  they  past 

Over  the  garden  and  the  grove 

The  fountain-streams  of  fire 

Pour'd  a  broad  light,  like  noon; 

A  broad,  unnatural  light. 

Which  made  the  rose's  blusli  of  beauty  pale, 

And  dimm'd  the  rich  geranium's  scarlet  blaze 

The  various  verdure  of  the  grove 

Wore  here  one  undistinguishable  gray, 

Checker'd  with  blacker  shade. 

Suddenly  Laila  stopp'd. 

"  I  do  not  think  tiiou  art  the  enemy  '' 

She  said,  "  but  He  will  know  ' 

If  thou  hast  meditated  wrong, 

Stranger,  depart  in  time  — 

I  would  not  lead  thee  to  thy  death." 

15. 

She  turn'd  her  gentle  eyes 

Toward  him  tiien  with  anxious  tenderness. 

"  So  let  him  pierce  my  breast,"  cried  Thalaba, 

"  If  it  hide  thought  to  Iiarm  yon  1  " 
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LAILA. 

'Tis  a  figure 

Almost  1  fear  to  look  at !  —  yet  come  on. 

'Twill  ease  me  of  a  heaviness  that  seems 

To  sink  my  heart ;  and  thou  maj'st  dwell  here  then 

In  safety  ;  for  thou  shalt  not  go  to-morrow, 

Nor  on  the  after,  nor  the  after  day. 

Nor  ever  !     It  was  only  solitude 

Which  made  my  misery  here ; 

And  now,  that  I  can  see  a  human  face. 

And  hear  a  human  voice  — 

Oh  no !  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  I 

THALABA. 

Alas,  I  must  not  rest ! 

The  star  that  ruled  at  my  nativity 

Shone  with  a  strange  and  blasting  influence. 

O  gentle  Lady  !  I  should  draw  upon  you 

A  killing  curse  ! 


But  I  will  ask  my  Father 

To  save  you  from  all  danger ;  and  you  know  not 

The  wonders  he  can  work;  and  when  I  ask, 

It  is  not  in  his  power  to  sa}'  me  nay. 

Perhaps  thou  knowest  the  happiness  it  is 

To  have  a  tender  Father .' 

THALABA. 

He  was  one, 
Whom,  like  a  loathsome  leper,  1  have  tainted 
With  my  contagious  destiny.     One  evening 
He  kiss'd  me,  as  he  wont,  and  laid  his  hands 

Upon  my  head,  and  blest  me  ere  I  slept. 

His  dying  groan  awoke  me,  for  the  Murderer 

Had  stolen  upon  our  sleep  !  —  For  me  was  meant 

The  midnight  blow  of  death ;  my  Father  died ; 

The  brother  playmates  of  my  infancy, 

The  baby  at  the  breast,  they  perish'd  all, — 

All  in  that  dreadful  hour  !  —  but  I  was  saved 

To  remember,  and  revenge. 

16. 

She  answer'd  not;  for  now. 

Emerging  from  the  o'er-arch'd  avenue. 

The  finger  of  her  upraised  hand 

Mark'd  where  the  Guardian  of  the  garden  stood. 

It  was  a  brazen  Image,  every  limb. 

And  swelling  vein,  and  muscle  true  to  life  ; 

The  left  knee  bending  on. 

The  other  straight,  firm  planted,  and  his  hand 

Lifted  on  high  to  hurl 

The  lightning  that  it  grasp'd. 

17. 

When  Thalaba  approach'd, 

The  enchanted  Image  knew  Hodeirah's  son. 

And  hurl'd  the  lightning  at  the  dreaded  foe. 

But  from  Mohareb's  hand 

Had  Thalaba  received  Abdaldar's  Rinir. 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven. 

Full  in  his  face  the  lightning-bolt  was  driven ; 

The  scattered  fire  recoil 'd  ; 

Like  the  flowing  of  a  summer  o-ale  he  felt 


Its  ineffectual  force ; 
His  countenance  was  not  changed, 
Nor  a  hair  of  his  head  was  singed. 

18. 

He  started,  and  his  glance 

Turn'd  angrily  upon  the  Maid. 

The  sight  disarm'd  suspicion  ;  —  breathless,  pale, 

Against  a  tree  she  stood  ; 

Her  wan  lips  quivering,  and  her  eyes 

Upraised,  in  silent,  supplicating  fear. 

19. 

Anon  she  started  with  a  scream  of  joy, 

Seeing  her  Father  there. 

And  ran  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  Save  me  !  "  she  cried,  "  the  Enemy  is  come  ! 

Save  me  !  save  me !  Okba ! ' ' 

ao. 

"  Okba  !  "  repeats  the  youth  ; 

For  never  since  that  hour. 

When  in  the  tent  the  Spirit  told  his  name, 

Had  Thalaba  let  slip 

The  memory  of  his  Father's  murderer; 

"  Okba !  "  —  and  in  his  hand, 

He  grasp'd  an  arrow-shaft, 

And  he  rush'd  on  to  strike  him. 

21. 

"  Son  of  Hodeirah  !  "  the  Old  Man  replied, 

"  My  hour  is  not  yet  come  ;  " 

And  putting  forth  his  hand. 

Gently  he  repell'd  the  Youth. 

"  My  hour  is  not  yet  come  ! 

But  thou  mayst  shed  this  innocent  Maiden's  blood, 

That  vengeance  God  allows  thee !  " 

22. 

Around  her  Father's  neck 

Still  Laila's  hands  were  clasp'd  , 

Her  face  was  turn'd  to  Thalaba ; 

A  broad  light  floated  o'er  its  marble  paleness. 

As  the  wind  waves  the  fountain  fire. 

Her  large,  dilated  eye,  in  horror  raised, 

Watch'd  every  look  and  movement  of  the  Youth 

"  Not  upon  her,"  said  he, 

"  Not  upon  her,  Hodeirah's  blood  erics  out 

For  vengeance  !  "  and  again  his  lifted  arm 

Threaten'd  the  Sorcerer ; 

Again  withheld,  it  felt 

A  barrier  that  no  human  strength  could  burst. 

23. 

'^  Thou  dost  not  aim  the  blow  more  eagerly," 

Okba  replied,  "  than  I  would  rush  to  meet  it ! 

But  that  were  poor  revenge. 

O  Thalaba,  thy  God 

Wreaks  on  the  innocent  head 

His  vengeance ;  —  I  must  suff'er  in  my  child  ! 

Why  dost  thou  pause  to  strike  thy  victim .'    Allah 

Permits,  —  commands  the  deed." 

24. 

"  Liar  !  "  quoth  Thalaba. 
And  Laila'  s  wondering  eye 
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Look'd  up,  all  antruish,  to  her  father's  face. 

^^  By  Allah  and  the  Prophet,"  he  replied, 

"  I  speak  the  words  of  truth. 

Misery  I  misery ! 

That  I  must  beg  mine  enemy  to  speed 

The  inevitable  vengeance  now  so  near  ! 

I  read  it  in  her  Iioroscope  ; 

Her  birth-star  warn'd  me  of  Hodeirah's  race. 

I  laid  a  spell,  and  call'd  a  Spirit  up  ; 

He  answered,  one  must  die, 

Laila  or  Thalaba  — 

Accursed  Spirit !  even  in  truth 

Giving  a  lying  hope  I 

Last,  I  ascended  the  seventh  Heaven, 

And  on  the  Everlasting  Table  there, 

In  characters  of  light, 

I  read  her  written  doom. 

The  years  that  it  has  gnawn  me  !  and  the  load 

Of  sin  that  it  has  laid  upon  my  soul  I 

Curse  on  this  hand,  that,  in  the  only  hour 

Tile  favoring  Stars  allow'd, 

Reek'd  with  other  blood  than  tliine. 

Still  dost  thou  stand  and  gaze  incredulous  •' 

Young  man,  be  merciful,  and  keep  her  not 

Longer  in  agony." 


Thalaba's  unbelieving  frown 

Scowl'd  on  the  Sorcerer, 

When  in  the  air  the  rush  of  wings  was  heard, 

And  Azrael  stood  before  them. 

In  equal  terror,  at  the  sight. 

The  Enchanter,  the  Destroyer  stood, 

.And  Laila,  the  victim  Maid. 

26. 

"  Son  of  Hodeirah  !  "  said  the  Angel  of  Death, 

"  The  accursed  fables  not. 

When  from  the  Eternal  Hand  I  took 

The  yearly  Scroll  of  Fate, 

Her  name  was  written  there  ;  — 

Her  leaf  hath  wither'd  on  the  Tree  of  Life. 

This  is  the  hour,  and  from  thy  hands 
Commission'd  to  receive  the  Maid  I  come." 

27. 

"  Hear  me,  O  Angel  !  "  Thalaba  replied  ; 

"  To  avenge  my  father's  death. 

To  work  the  will  of  Heaven, 

To  root  from  earth  the  accursed  sorcerer  race, 

I  have  dared  danger  undismay'd  ; 

I  have  lost  all  my  soul  held  dear  ; 

I  am  cut  off  from  all  the  ties  of  life. 

Unmurmuring.     For  whate'er  awaits  me  still. 

Pursuing  to  the  end  the  enterprise, 

Peril  or  pain,  I  bear  a  ready  heart. 

But  strike  this  Maid  !  this  innocent !  — 

Angel,  I  dare  not  do  it." 


28. 

"  Remember,"  answer'd  Azrael,  "  all  thou  say'st 

Is  written  down  for  judgment!  every  word 

In  the  balance  of  thy  trial  must  he  weigh'd  !  " 


29. 

"  So  be  it  I  "  said  the  Youth  : 

"  He  who  can  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

Will  judge  with  righteousness  ! 

This  is  no  doubtful  patii , 

The  voice  of  God  within  me  cannot  lie.- 

I  will  not  harm  the  innocent  " 

30. 

He  said,  and  from  above, 

As  though  it  were  the  'Voice  of  Night, 

The  startling  answer  came. 

*'  Son  of  Hodeirah,  think  again  ! 

One  must  depart  from  hence, 

Laila,  or  Thalaba ; 

She  dies  for  thee,  or  tliou  for  her ; 

It  must  be  life  for  life  ! 
Son  of  Hodeirah,  weigh  it  well, 
While  yet  the  choice  is  thine  !  " 

31. 

He  hesitated  not, 

But,  looking  upward,  spread  his  hands  to  Heaven. 

"  Oneiza,  in  thy  bower  of  Paradise, 

Receive  me,  still  unstain'd  I  " 

32. 

"  What !  "  exclaira'd  Okba,  "  darest  thou  disobey, 

Abandoning  all  claim 

To  Allah's  longer  aid  ? " 

33. 

The  eager  exultation  of  his  speech 

Earthward  recall'd  the  thoughts  of  Thalaba. 

"And  dost  thou  triumph,   Murderer.'  dost  thou 

deem. 

Because  I  perish,  that  the  unsleeping  lids 

Of  Justice  shall  be  closed  upon  thy  crime .'' 

Poor,  miserable  man  !  that  thou  canst  live 

With  such  beast-blindness  in  the  present  joy. 

When  o'er  thy  head  the  sword  of  God 

Hangs  for  the  certain  stroke  I  " 


34. 

"  Servant  of  Allah,  thou  hast  disobey 'd : 

God  hath  abandon'd  thee  ; 

This  hour  is  mine  !  "  cried  Okba, 

And  shook  his  daughter  off, 
And  drew  the  dagger  from  iiis  vest. 
And  aim'd  the  deadly  blow. 

35. 

All  was  accoraplish'd.     Laila  rush'd  between 

To  save  the  savior  Youth. 

She  met  the  blow,  and  sunk  into  his  arms  ; 

And  Azrael,  from  the  hands  of  Thalaba, 

Received  her  parting  soul. 


I 
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JVo  faithful  crowded  round  her  bier.  —  3,  p  304. 

When  any  person  is  to  be  buried,  it  is  usual  to  bring  the 
corpse  at  mid-day,  or  afternoon  prayera,  to  one  or  other  of 
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tlieae  Mosques,  from  whence  it  19  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
part  of  tlie  congregation  to  the  grave.  Tlicir  processions,  at 
these  times,  are  not  so  slow  and  solemn  as  in  most  parts  of 
Christendom  ;  for  the  whole  company  make  what  haste  thoy 
fjin,  singing,  as  they  go  along,  some  select  verses  of  their 
Koran.  Tliat  absolute  submission  which  they  pay  to  the  will 
of  God,  allows  them  not  to  use  any  consolatory  words  upon 
tJipse  occasions  ;  no  loss  or  misfortune  is  to  be  hereupon  re- 
gretted or  complained  of;  instead  likewit;e  of  sucli  expressions 
of  sorrow  and  condolence,  as  may  regard  the  deceased,  the 
compliments  turn  upon  the  person  who  is  the  nearest  con- 
cerned, a  blessing  (say  his  friends)  be  upon  your  head.  — 
Shaw. 

All  Mahometans  inter  the  dead  at  the  hour  set  apart  for 
prayer;  the  defunct  is  not  kept  in  the  house,  except  he  ex- 
pires after  sunset ;  but  tiie  body  is  transported  to  the  Mosque, 
whither  it  is  carried  by  those  wlio  are  going  to  prayer ;  each, 
from  a  spirit  of  devotion,  is  desirous  to  carry  in  his  turn. 
W'umen  regularly  go  on  Friday  to  weep  over,  and  pray  at  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead,  whose  memory  they  hold  dear. — 
Chenier. 

This  custom  of  crowding  about  a  funeral  contributes  to 
spread  tlie  plague  in  Turkey.  It  is  not  many  years  since,  in 
some  parts  of  Worcestershire,  tlie  mourners  were  accustomed 
to  kneel  with  their  heads  upon  the  coffin  during  the  burial 
service. 

The  fullest  account  of  a  Mohammedan  funeral  is  in  tlie 
Lcttres  sur  la  Qrcci\  of  M.  Guys.  Chance  made  him  the 
spectator  of  a  ceremony  which  the  Moslem  will  not  suffer  an 
infidel  to  profane  by  his  presence. 

"  About  ten  in  the  morning  I  saw  the  grave-digger  at  work  ; 
the  slaves  and  the  women  of  the  family  were  seated  in  the 
burial-ground,  many  other  women  arrived,  and  then  ihey  all 
began  to  lament.  After  this  prelude,  they,  one  afler  the 
other,  embraced  one  of  the  little  pillars  which  are  placed  upon 
the  graves,  crying  out,  0>rloum,  oglonm,  sana  Mitssapkir  gueldi^ 
My  son,  my  son,  a  guest  is  coming  to  see  thee.  At  these 
words  their  tears  and  sobs  began  anew  ;  but  the  storm  did 
not  continue  lung  y  they  all  seated  themselves,  and  entered  into 
conversation. 

At  noon  I  heard  a  confused  noise,  and  cries  of  lamen- 
tation;  it  was  the  funeral  which  arrived.  A  Turk  pre- 
ceded it,  bearing  upon  his  head  a  small  chest;  four  other 
Turks  carried  the  bier  upon  their  shoulders  ;  then  came  the 
father,  the  relations,  and  the  friends  of  the  dead,  in  great 
numbers.  Their  cries  ceased  at  the  entrance  of  the  burial- 
ground,  but  tiien  they  quarrelled  — and  fortius  :  The  man  who 
Iwre  the  chest  opened  it ;  it  was  titled  with  copies  of  the 
Koran  ;  a  crowd  of  Turks,  young  and  old,  threw  themselves 
upon  the  books,  and  scrambled  for  them.  Those  who  suc- 
ceeded ranged  themselves  around  the  Iman,  and  all  at  once 
began  to  recite  tlie  Koran,  almost  as  boys  say  their  lesson. 
Each  of  the  readers  received  ten  piirats,  about  fifteen  sols, 
wrapt  in  paper.  It  was  then  for  these  fifteen  pence,  that 
these  pious  assistants  had  quarrelled,  and  in  our  own  country 
you  might  have  seen  them  figiit  for  less. 

The  bier  was  placed  by  the  grave,  in  which  the  grave-dig- 
ger was  still  working,  and  perfumes  were  burnt  by  it.  After 
the  readins  of  the  Koran,  the  Iman  chanted  some  Arabic 
prayers,  and  iii^  full  chant  would,  nn  doubt,  have  appeared  to 
you,  as  it  ilid  to  m(-,  very  ridiculous.  All  the  Turks  wfre 
standing;  they  held  their  hands  open  over  the  grave,  and 
answered  Amen  to  all  the  prayers  which  the  Iman  addressed 
to  God  for  the  deceased. 

The  prayers  finished,  a  large  chest  was  brought,  about  six 
feet  long,  and  three  broad  ;  its  boards  were  very  thick.  The 
colhn  is  usually  made  of  cypress ;  thus,  literally,  is  verified 
the  phrase  of  Horace,  that  the  cypress  is  our  last  possession : 

J^eqvLC  harum,  quas  colisj  arboruniy 
Te,  prifter  invigas  cupressiiiiy 
Ulla  brcvem  dominum  sequctiir. 

The  cemeteries  of  the  Turks  are  usually  planted  with  these 
trees,  to  which  they  have  a  religious  attachment.  The  chest, 
which  was  in  loose  pieces,  having  been  iilaced  in  the  grave, 
the  cofTin  was  laid  in  it,  and  above,  planks,  with  other  pieces 
of  wood.  Then  all  the  Turks,  taking  spades,  cast  f-arth  upon 
•he  grave  to  cover  it.  This  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony  at 
which  all  the  bystanders  assisted  in  their  turn. 


Before  the  corpse  is  buried,  it  is  carried  to  the  Mosque. 
Then,  after  having  recited  the  FaUca  {a  prayer  very  similar  to 
our  Lord's  prayer,  which  is  repealed  by  all  present)  the  Iman 
asks  the  congregation  what  they  have  to  testify  concerning  the 
life  and  morals  of  the  deceased  ?  Each  then,  in  his  turn,  re- 
lates those  good  actions  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  The 
body  is  then  washed,  and  wrapped  up  like  a  mummy,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  seen.  Drugs  and  spices  are  placed  in  the 
bier  with  it,  and  it  is  carried  to  interment.  Before  it  is 
lowered  into  the  grave,  the  Iman  commands  silence,  saying, 
"  Cease  your  lamentations  for  a  moment,  and  let  me  instruct 
this  Moslem  how  to  act,  when  he  arrives  in  the  other  world." 
Then,  in  the  ear  of  the  cor[ise,  he  directs  him  how  to  answer 
the  Evil  Spirit,  who  will  not  fail  to  question  liini,  respi-cting 
his  religion,  &c.  This  lesson  finishfd,  he  repeats  the  Fatka^ 
with  all  the  assistants,  and  the  body  is  letdown  into  the  grave. 
After  they  have  thrown  earth  three  times  upon  the  grave,  as 
the  Romans  used,  they  retire.  The  Iman  only  remains  ;  he 
approaches  the  grave,  stoops  down,  inclines  his  ear,  and  listens 
to  hear  if  the  dead  man  disputes  when  the  Angel  of  Death 
comes  to  take  him:  then  he  bids  him  farewell  ;  and  in  order 
to  be  well  paid,  never  fails  to  report  to  the  family  the  best 
news  of  the  deceased. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  interment  is  concluded,  the 
Imaum,  seated  with  his  legs  bent  under  Ins  thighs,  repeats  a 
short  prayer ;  he  then  calls  the  deceased  three  limes  by  his 
name,  mentioning  also  that  of  his  mother,  hut  without  the 
smallest  allusion  to  that  of  his  father.  What  will  be  con- 
sidered as  infinitely  more  extraordinary  is,  that  should  the 
Imaum  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  mother,  it  is  usual  for 
him  to  substitute  that  of  Mary,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  pro- 
vided the  deceased  be  a  male,  and  that  of  Eve,  in  case  the 
deceased  be  a  female,  in  honor  of  the  common  mother  of 
mankind.  This  custom  is  so  invariable,  that  even  at  the  in- 
terment of  the  Sultans,  it  is  not  neglected  ;  the  Imaum  call- 
ing Out,  Oh  Mustapha !  Son  of  Mary!  or,  Oh  Fatimah! 
Daughter  of  Eve  ! 

Immediately  afterwards,  he  repeats  a  prayer,  called  Tetkeen, 
which  consists  of  the  following  words  :  —  "  Remember  the  mo- 
ment of  thy  leaving  tlie  world,  in  making  this  profession  of 
fuith.  Certainly  there  is  no  Gori  hut  Gn<I.  He  is  one,  and 
there  is  no  association  in  Him.  Certainly  Mohammed  is  the 
prophet  of  God.  Certainly  Paradise  is  real.  Certainly  the 
resurrection  is  real ;  it  is  indispulal)le.  Certainly  God  will 
bring  to  life  the  dead,  and  make  tliem  leave  their  graves. 
Certainly  thou  hast  acknowledged  God  lor  thy  God  .  Islamism 
for  tiiy  religion  ;  Mohammed  for  thy  prophet ;  the  Koran  for 
thy  priest  ;  tlie  sanctuary  of  Mecca  for  thy  Kibia  ;  and  the 
faithful  for  thy  brethren.  God  is  my  God  ;  there  is  no  other 
God  but  he.  He  is  tlie  muster  of  the  august  and  sacred 
throne  of  Heaven.  Oh  Musta|ihah  I  (or  any  other  name,) 
say  that  God  is  thy  God,  (which  llie  Tnnuin  repeats  thrice.) 
Say  there  is  no  other  God  but  God,  (also  repeated  thrice.) 
Say  that  Mohammed  is  tlie  prophet  of  God  ;  that  thy  religion 
is  Islam,  and  that  thy  prophet  is  Mohammed,  upon  whom  be 
the  blessing  of  salvation,  and  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.  O  God, 
do  not  abandon  us."  After  this  cjacuhition,  the  ceremony  is 
concluded  by  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  the  party  returns 
home. 

As  soon  as  the  grave  was  filled  up,  each  friend  planted  a 
sprig  of  cypress  on  the  right,  and  another  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  deceased,  and  then  took  his  leave.  This  was  to  ascertain 
by  their  growth  whether  the  deceased  would  enjoy  the 
hap|)ines3  proniiserl  by  Mohammed  to  all  true  believers,  or 
whether  he  would  forever  be  denied  the  bliss  of  the  Ilouris 
The  former  wouhl  occur  should  the  sprigs  on  the  rigiit  haml 
take  root,  and  the  latter  would  be  ascertained  if  the  left  nulv 
should  flourisli.  If  both  succeeded,  he  would  be  great  I) 
favored  in  the  next  world  ;  or  if  both  failed,  he  wouhl  l»ft 
tormented  by  black  angels,  until,  through  the  mediiition  of 
the  prophet,  he  should  be  rescued  from  their  persecutions. 

The  graves  are  not  dug  deep,  but  separated  from  each  other 
carefully,  that  two  bodies  may  not  be  placed  together.  The 
earth  is  raised,  to  prevent  an  unhallowed  foot  from  treading 
upon  it ;  and,  instead  of  a  plain,  llat  stone  being  placed  over 
it,  one  which  is  perforated  in  the  centre  is  most  commonly 
used,  to  allow  of  cypress-trees,  or  odoriferous  herbs,  being 
planted  immediately  over  the  corpse.  Occasionally  a  square 
stone,  hollowed  out,  and  without  a  cover,  is  preferred  ;  which 
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being  filled  with  mould,  the  trees  or  herbs  are  cultivated  in  it." 

—  Griffiths. 

JVor  column  raised  by  the  way-side,  &c.  —  3,  p.  304. 

The  Turks  hury  not  tit  all  within  the  walla  of  the  city,  but 
the  frreat  Tuikish  Emperors  themselves,  with  their  wives  and 
children  about  them,  and  some  lew  other  of  their  i;reat  Bas- 
Hiies,  and  those  only  in  chapels  hy  themselves,  built  for  that 
purpose.  All  the  rest  of  the  'J'urks  are  buried  in  the  fields; 
some  of  the  better  sort,  in  tombs  of  marble  ;  but  tlie  rest, 
vviUi  tomb-stones  laid  upon  them,  or  with  two  jrreat  stones, 
one  set  up  at  the  head,  and  llie  ollii-r  at  the  feet  of  every 
grave  ;  the  greatest  part  of  tlicm  being  of  white  marble, 
l)rought  from  the  Isle  of  Marmora. 

They  will  not  bury  any  man  where  another  hath  been 
buried,  accounting  it  impiety  to  dig  up  another  man's  bones; 
by  reason  whereof,  they  cover  all  the  best  ground  about  the 
city  with  such  great  white  stones  ;  wiiich,  for  the  infinite 
number  of  them,  are  thought  sufficient  to  make  another  wall 
about  the  city.  —  FCnoUes. 

The  Turks  bury  by  the  wiiy-aide,  believing  that  the  pas- 
sengeis  will  pray  for  tlie  souls  of  the  dead. —  Tat-ernier. 


His  eyes  are  aching  with  the  snow.  —  4,  p.  304. 

All  that  day  we  travelled  over  plains  all  covered  with  snow, 
as  the  day  before  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  only  troublesome,  but 
very  dangerous,  to  travel  througli  these  deep  snows.  The 
mischief  is,  that  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  lie  all  day  long 
upon  it,  tnolcst  the  eyes  and  f.ice  with  such  a  scorching  heat, 
as  very  much  weakens  llie  sight,  wliatever  remedy  a  man  can 
apply,  by  wearing,  as  the  prnplc  of  the  country  do,  a  thin 
handkerchief  of  gteen  or  black  silk,  «  hich  no  way  almtes  the 
annoyance. —  Chardiu. 

When  they  have  to  travel  many  days  llirougli  a  country 
covered  with  snow,  travellers,  to  preserve  their  sight,  cover 
the  face  with  a  silk  kerchief,  maile  on  purpose,  like  a  sort  of 
black  crape.  Others  have  large  furred  bonnet?,  bordered  with 
goat-skin,  and  the  long  goat-hair,  hanging  over  the  face,  is  as 
serviceable  as  the  crape. —  Tavernier. 

An  Abyssinian  liistorian  says,  that  the  village  ciilleil  Zinze- 
nam,  rain  upon  raiti^  has  its  n:iine  from  aij  extraurdiiiiLry  cir- 
cumstance that  once  happened  in  these  parts  ;  for  a  shower  of 
rain  fell,  which  was  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  ruin,  an  it  did 
not  run  upon  the  ground,  but  remained  very  light,  having 
scarce  the  weight  of  feathers,  uf  a  beautiful  white  color,  like 
flour  ;  it  fell  in  showers,  and  o^casionerl  a  darkness  in  the  nir 
more  than  rain,  and  liker  to  mist.  It  covered  (he  face  of  the 
whole  country  for  several  days,  retaining  its  whiteness  the 
whole  time,  then  went  away  like  dew,  without  leaving  any 
smell,  or  unwholesome  effect  beliinil  it.  —  Bruce. 

The  Dutch  were  formerly  expelled  from  an  East  Indian 
settlement,  because  tlieir  consul,  in  narrating  to  the  Prince  of 
the  country  the  wonders  of  Europe,  chanced  1o  say,  that  in 
his  own  country,  water  became  a  solid  body  once  a-ycar,  fur 
sometime;  when  men,  or  even  horses,  might  pass  over  it 
without  sinking.  Tlie  Prince,  in  a  rage,  said,  that  he  had 
hitherto  listened  to  his  tales  with  patience,  but  this  was  so 
palpable  a  lie,  that  he  would  never  more  he  connected  with 
Europeans,  who  only  could  assert  sui-li  nitnislrous  fiilsehoods. 


It.i  broad,  round- spreading  bran che^s,  rrhtin  tJieiifrU,  fee.  5,  p.  304. 

A  strange  account  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  is  given  by  De 
lii  Roque.      Voyage  de  Syi-ie  ct  dii  JMont  Liban.     1773. 

"  This  little  forest  is  composerl  of  twenty  cedars,  of  a  pro- 
digious size  ;  so  large,  indeed,  thatthe  finest  planea,  sycamores, 
and  other  large  trees  wliicli  we  harl  seen,  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  them.  Besides  these  pniiripal  cedars,  there  were 
a  great  number  of  lesser  ones,  and  some  very  small,  mingled 
with  the  large  trees,  or  in  little  clumps  near  them.  They 
differed  not  in  their  foliage,  whicli  resi-mbles  the  juniper,  and 
13  green  throughout  the  year ;  but  the  great  cedars  spreiid  at 
their  summit,  and  form  a  perfect  round,  whereas  the  small 
ones  rise  in  a  pyramidal  form  like  the  cypre=s.  Both  diffuse 
the  same  pleasant  odor;  the  large  ones  only  yield  fruit,   a 


large  cone,  in  shape  almost  like  that  of  the  pine,  but  of  a 

browner  color,  and  compacter  shell.  It  gives  a  very  pleasant 
odor,  and  contains  a  sort  of  thick  and  transparent  balm, 
which  oozes  out  through  smnll  apertures,  and  falls  drop  by 
drop.  This  fruit,  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the 
stalk,  contains  a  nut  like  that  of  the  cypress  ;  it  grows  at  the 
end  of  the  boughs,  and  turns  its  point  upwards. 

The  nature  of  this  tree  is  not  to  elevate  its  trunk,  or  the 
part  between  the  root  and  the  first  branches  ;  for  the  largest 
cedars  which  we  saw  did  not,  in  the  height  of  their  trunks, 
exceed  six  or  seven  feet.  From  this  low  but  enormously 
thick  body,  prodigious  branches  rise,  spreading  as  they  rise, 
and  forming,  b/ the  disposition  of  their  boughs  and  leaves, 
which  point  upward,  a  sort  of  wheel,  which  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  art.  The  bark  of  the  cedar,  except  at  the  trunk,  is 
smooth  and  shining,  of  a  brown  color;  its  wood  white  and 
soft,  immediately  under  the  bark,  but  hard  and  red  within, 
and  very  bitter,  which  renders  it  incorruptible,  and  almost 
immortal.     A  fragrant  gum  issues  from  the  tree. 

The  largest  cedar  which  we  measured  was  seven  feet  in 
circumference,  wanting  two  inches  ;  and  the  whole  extent  of 
its  branches,  whicli  it  was  easy  to  measure,  from  Iheir  perfect 
roundness,  formed  a  circumference  of  about  190  feet. 

The  Patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  fully  jiersuaded  of  the 
rarity  of  these  trees,  and  wishing,  by  the  preservation  of  those 
that  remain,  to  show  his  respect  for  a  forest  so  celebrated  in 
Scripture,  has  pronounced  canonical  pains,  and  even  excom- 
munication, against  any  Christians  who  shall  dare  to  cut 
them  ;  scarcely  will  he  permit  a  little  to  be  sometimes  taken 
for  crucifixes  and  little  tabernacles  in  the  chapels  of  our 
missionaries. 

The  Maronites  themselves  have  such  a  veneration  for  these 
cedars,  that  on  the  day  of  transfiguration,  they  celebrate  the 
festival  under  tliem  with  great  solemnity  ;  the  Patriarch  offi- 
ciates, and  says  mass  pontifically  ;  and,  among  other  exercises 
of  devotion,  they  particularly  honor  the  Virgin  Mary  there, 
and  sing  her  praises,  because  she  is  compared  to  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  and  Lebanon  itself  used  as  a  metaphor  for  the 
mother  of  Christ. 

******** 

The  Maronites  say,  that  the  snows  have  no  sooner  begun  to 
fall,  than  these  cedars,  whose  houghs,  in  their  infinite  number, 
are  all  so  equal  in  height,  that  ihey  appear  to  have  been  sliorn, 
and  form,  as  we  have  said,  a  sort  of  wheel  or  parasol  ;  Ihau 
these  cedars,  I  say,  never  fail  at  that  time  to  change  their 
figure.  The  branches,  which  before  spread  themselves,  rise 
insensibly,  gathering  together,  if  may  be  said,  and  turn  their 
points  upward  towards  Heaven,  forming  altogether  a  pyramid. 
It  is  Nature,  they  say,  who  inspires  this  movement,  and  makes 
tliem  assume  a  new  shape,  without  which  these  trees  never 
could  sustain  the  immense  weight  of  snow  remaining  for  so 
long  a  time. 

I  have  procured  more  particular  information  of  this  favA^ 
and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many  persons, 
who  have  often  witnessed  it.  This  is  what  the  secretary  of 
the  Mnronite  Patriarch  wrote  to  me  iu  one  of  his  letter-*, 
which  I  think  it  right  to  give  in  his  own  words.  Crdri  l.ihn- 
ni  qiins  plantavit  Deus,  ut  Psalmista  loquitur,  sittp  sunt  in  /ilu- 
nitir  qnhdam,  aliquantulum  infra  altissiTnum  Montis  JJhani  ra- 
cnmen,  ubi  tempore  hyeviaU  viarima  nituum  (ptontitas  descendil, 
tribusque  et  ultra  mensibus  mordacit^er  dominatur.  Crdri  in 
alfnm  useeiiduiit  extni^is  tamen  ramis  in  gymim  soht  pnrallrH.*, 
cinifcinitibus  siio  gyro  fere  umbellam  solarem.  Sed  svprrvrui- 
enlp  nivF,  quia  coacenmretur  in  wagnh  quantitutr  ens  dr.tnprr, 
nrqiie  possent  poti  tantnm  pondus  tavto  tnnpare  prnnens,  sine 
crrto  fractionis  discrimine,  JVutura,  renim  omnium  prorida  ma- 
ter, ipsis  covcfssit,  ut  advrniente  hyeme  et  de.'^cendrnte  r.ire,  statim 
rami  in  altum  assiirgant,  et  secvm  inrirem  nniti  ctinstituant 
quasi  conum,  jit  melius  sese  ah  adventente  hoste  iueantnr.  JV'*f/- 
tura  enfm  ipsA  veivim  est,  virfutem  ipianilibet  unitam  simul  rrddi 
fnrtiorem. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which,  as  the  Psalmist  savs,  God 
himself  planted,  are  situated  in  a  little  plain  somewhat  tielow 
the  loftiest  summit  of  Mount  Lebanon,  where,  in  tiie  winter,  a 
great  quantity  of  snow  falls,  and  continues  for  three  months, 
or  longer.  The  cedars  are  high,  but  their  boughs  spread  out 
parallel  with  the  ground  into  a  circle,  forming  almost  a  shield 
asiiinst  the  sun.  But  when  the  snow  fills,  which  would  be 
heaped  upon  them  in  so  great  a  quantity,  that  they  could  not 
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endure  such  a.  weight  so  long  a  timr,  without  the  certuin 
danger  of  breaking;  Nature,  the  provident  mother  of  ail,  has 
endued  them  witli  power,  that  when  the  winter  comes,  and 
tlio  snow  descends,  their  bougha  inimediutely  rise,  and,  uniting 
together,  form  a  cone,  that  they  may  be  the  better  defended 
from  the  coming  enemy.  For  in  nature  itself,  it  is  true,  that 
virtue,  as  it  ia  united,  becomes  stronger." 


Passing  in  summer  o*er  the  coffee  groves,  &c.  —  8,  p.  305. 

Tlie  coffee  plant  is  about  the  size  of  the  orange-tree.  The 
flower,  in  color,  size,  and  smell,  resembles  the  white  jessa- 
mine. The  berry  is  first  green,  then  red,  in  which  ripe  state 
it  is  gathered. 

Oiearius*s  description  of  coffee  is  amusing.  "They  drink  a 
certain  black  water,  which  they  call  cahwa,  made  of  a  fruit 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  which  is  in  color  like  ordinary 
wheat,  and  in  taste  Hke  Turkish  wheat,  and  is  of  the  bigness 
of  a  little  bean.  They  fry,  or  rather  burn  it  in  an  iron  pan, 
without  any  liquor,  beat  it  to  powder,  und  boiling  it  with  fair 
water,  they  make  this  drink  thereof,  which  hath  as  it  were  the 
taste  of  a  burnt  crust,  and  is  not  pleasant  to  the  palate." — 
^mb.  Travels. 

Pietro  della  Valle  liked  it  better,  and  says  he  should  intro- 
duce it  into  Italy.  If,  said  he,  it  were  drunk  with  wine  instead 
of  water,  I  stumld  think  it  is  the  Nepenthe,  which,  according 
to  Homer,  Helen  brouglit  from  Egypt,  for  it  is  certain  that 
coffee  comes  from  that  country  i  nDtl  as  Nepenthe  was  said  to 
assuage  trouble  and  disquietude,  so  does  this  serve  the  Turks 
as  an  ordinary  pastime,  making  them  pass  their  hours  in  con- 
versation, and  occasioning  pleasant  discourse,  which  induces 
forgetfulness  of  care. 


He  read  tlie  stars j  &c.  — 13,  p.  330. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  the  Orientalists  are  addicted  to 
lliis  pretended  science.  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  public 
l4lly  in  Sir  John  Chardin's  Travels. 

"  Sephie-Miiza  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Egire  1057. 
For  the  superstition  of  the  Persians  will  not  let  us  know  the 
month  or  tlie  day.  Their  addiction  to  astrology  is  such,  that 
they  carefully  conceal  the  moments  of  tlieir  princes'  birth,  to 
prevent  the  casting  their  nativities,  where  they  might  meet 
perlmjts  with  something  which  they  should  he  unwilling  to 
know." 

At  the  coronation  of  this  prince  two  astrologers  were  to  be 
present,  with  an  astrolabe  in  their  hands,  to  take  the  fortunate 
hour,  as  they  term  it,  and  observe  the  lucky  moments  that  a 
happy  constellation  should  point  out  for  proceedings  of  that 
importance. 

Sephie-Mirza  having  by  debaucht-ry  materially  injured  his 
health,  the  chief  physician  was  greatly  alarmed,  "  in  regard 
his  life  depended  upon  the  king's  j  or  if  his  life  were  spared, 
yet  he  was  sure  to  lose  his  estate  and  his  liberty,  as  liappens 
to  all  those  who  attend  the  A%i;itic  Sovereigns,  when  they  die 
under  their  care.  The  queen-mother  too  accused  him  of 
treason  or  ignorance,  believing  that  since  he  was  her  son's 
physician,  he  was  obliged  to  cure  him.  This  made  the  phy- 
sician at  his  wit's  end,  so  that,  all  his  receipts  fniling  him,  he 
bethought  biii'self  of  one  that  was  peculiarly  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  which  few  physicians  would  ever  have  f<)und  out,  as 
not  being  to  be  met  with  neither  in  Galen  nor  Hippocrates. 
Wliat  does  he  then  do,  but  out  of  an  extraordinary  fetch  of  his 
wit,  he  begins  to  lay  the  fault  upon  the  stars  and  the  king's 
astrologers,  crying  out,  that  they  were  altogether  in  the  wrong. 
That  if  the  king  lay  in  a  languisliing  condition,  and  could  not 
recover  bis  health,  it  was  because  they  had  failed  to  observe 
the  happy  hour,  or  the  aspect  of  a  fortunate  constellation  at 
the  time  of  his  coronation."  The  stratagem  succeeded,  the 
king  was  re-crowned,  and  by  the  new  name  of  Solynian  !  — 
Cliardin. 

It  was  a  brazen  Imoge,  every  limb^  &c.  —  16,  p.  307. 

We  havn  now  to  refute  their  error,  who  are  persuaded  that 
brazen  heads,  made  under  certain  constellations,  may  give 
answers,  and  bo  as  it  were  guides  and  counsellers,  upon  all 
occasions,  ro  tncfce  that  had  them  in  their  possession.  Among 


these  is  one  Yepes,  who  affirms  that  Henry  de  Villena  made 
such  a  one  at  Madrid,  broken  to  pieces  afterwards  by  order  of 
John  II.,  king  of  Castile.  The  same  thing  is  affirmed  by 
Bartholomew  Sibillus,  and  the  author  of  the  Image  of  (he 
JfVrW,  of  Virgil  ;  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  of  Sylvester  ;  by 
John  Gower,  of  Kobert  of  Lincoln  ;  by  the  common  people  of 
England,  of  Roger  Bacon  j  and  by  Tostatus,  bishop  of  Avila, 
George  of  Venice,  Delrio,  Sihillus,  Raguseus,  Delancre,  and 
others,  too  many  to  mention,  of  Albertus  Magnus  ;  who,  03 
the  most  expert,  had  made  an  entire  man  of  the  same  metil, 
and  had  spent  thirty  years  without  any  interruption  in  forming 
him  under  several  aspects  and  constellations.  For  examj  le, 
he  formed  the  eyes,  according  to  the  said  Tostatus,  in  his 
Commentaries  upon  Exudus,  when  the  sun  was  in  a  si^n  of 
the  Zodiac  correspondent  to  that  part,  casting  them  out  of 
divers  metals  mixed  together,  and  marked  with  the  characters 
of  the  same  signs  and  planets,  and  their  several  and  necessary 
aspects.  The  same  method  he  observed  in  the  head,  neck, 
shoulders,  thighs,  and  legs,  all  which  were  fashioned  at  several 
times,  and  being  put  and  fastened  together  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  had  the  faculty  to  reveal  to  the  said  Albertus  the  solu- 
tions of  all  his  principal  difficulties.  To  which  they  add, 
(that  nothing  be  lost  of  the  story  of  the  Statue,)  that  it  was 
battered  to  pieces  by  St.  Thomas,  merely  because  he  could 
not  endure  its  excess  of  prating. 

But,  to  give  a  more  rational  account  of  this  Androides  of 
Albertus,  as  also  of  all  these  miraculous  heads,  I  conceive  the 
original  of  this  faole  may  well  be  deduced  from  the  Terapli  of 
the  Hebrews,  by  which,  as  Mr.  Selden  affirms,  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  we  must  understand  what  is  said  in  Genesis 
concerning  Laban's  gods,  and  in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  con- 
cerning the  image  which  Michal  put  into  the  bed  in  David's 
place.  For  R.  Eleazer  holds,  that  it  was  made  of  the  head  of 
a  male  child,  the  first-born,  and  that  dead-born,  under  whose 
tongue  they  applied  a  lamen  of  gold,  whereon  were  engraved 
the  characters  and  inscriptions  of  certain  planets,  which  the 
Jews  superstitiously  wandered  up  and  down  with,  instead  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim,  or  the  Ephod  of  the  high-priest. 
And  that  this  original  is  true  and  well  deduced,  there  is  a 
manifest  indicium,  in  thai  Henry  D'Assia,  and  Bartholomieus 
Sibillus  affirm,  that  the  Androides  of  Albertus,  and  the  head 
made  by  Virgil,  were  composed  of  flesh  and  bone,  yet  not  by 
nature,  hut  by  art.  But  this  being  judged  impossible  by 
modern  authors,  and  the  virtue  of  images,  annulets,  and  plan- 
etary Sigills,  being  in  great  reputation,  men  have  thouglit 
ever  since,  (taking  their  opinion  from  Trismegistus,  afliruung 
in  bis  Asclepion,  that  of  the  gods,  some  were  made  by  the 
Sovereign  God,  and  others  by  men,  who,  by  some  art,  had  the 
power  to  unite  the  invisible  spirits  to  things  visible  and  corpo- 
real, aa  is  explained  at  large  by  St.  Augustine,)  that  such 
figures  were  made  of  copper  or  some  other  metal,  whereon 
men  had  wrought  under  some  favorable  aspects  of  Heaven 
and  the  planets. 

My  design  ia  not  absolutely  to  deny  that  he  might  compose 
some  bead  or  statue  of  man,  like  that  of  Memnon,  from  which 
proceeded  a  small  sound  and  pleasant  noise,  when  the  rising 
sun  came,  by  his  heat,  to  rarify  and  force  out,  by  certain  small 
conduits,  the  air  which,  in  the  cold  of  the  night,  waH  con- 
densed within  it.  Or,  haply,  they  might  be  like  those  statues 
of  Boelius,  wiiereof  Cassiodorus,  speaking,  said,  Metvlla 
mugiunt  Diomeilis  in  are  griies  buccinant,  tnieus  aiigtiis  iii.->ihi- 
hit,  aves simulata:  fritinniuiit,  ft  fpia:prppriamvocem  iicsciuvt,  ab 
are  dulccdincm  probantur  emittcre  cantilena;  for  such,  I  doubt 
not,  but  may  be  made  by  the  help  of  thai  part  of  natural  magic 
which  depends  on  the  mathematics.  —  Davies'^s  Nisti:rii  ij 
Magic. 


And  vn  the  Everlasting  Table  there,  &;c.  —  24,  p.  308. 

This  table  is  suspended  in  the  Seventh  Heaven,  and  guarded 
from  the  demons, lest  they  should  change  or  corrupt  any  thing 
thereon.  Its  length  is  so  great  as  isthe  apace  between  ht-aven 
and  earth,  its  breadth  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  and  it  is  made  of  one  pearl.  The  divine  pen  vvna 
created  by  the  finger  of  God  ;  that  also  is  of  pearl,  and  of  such 
length  and  breadth,  that  a  swift  horse  could  (icarcidy  gallop 
round  it  in  five  hundred  years.  Il  is  so  er::Iowed,  that,  self- 
moved,  it  writes  all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come.     Jjght 
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J9  its  ink,  and  the  language  wliicli  it  uses,  only  the  angel 
Seraphafl  understands.  — Maracci. 


The  yearly  ScruU  of  Fair,  Sec.  — QG,  p.  308. 

They  celebrate  the  night  Leilelh-ul-beraelh,  on  tlie  15th  of 
the  month  of  Schabann,  with  great  apprehension  and  terror, 
because  they  consider  it  as  tlie  trcmemlou»<  night  on  which 
the  angels  Kiramenn-keatibinn,  placed  on  each  side  of  man- 
kind, to  write  down  their  good  and  had  actions,  deliver  up 
their  hooks,  and  receive  fresh  ones  for  the  continuance  of  the 
same  employment.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  on  that  night,  the 
archangpl  Azrail,  the  angel  of  death,  gives  up  also  his  records, 
and  receives  aiiotiier  hook,  in  wliich  are  written  the  names  of 
all  those  destined  to  die  in  the  following  year.  —  D^Ofisson. 


Her  leaf  hath  withtr'd  on  tlie  Tree  of  Ltfe.  —  ^d,  p.  308. 

Here,  in  the  Fourth  Heaven,  I  beheld  a  most  prodigious 
angel,  of  an  admirable  presence  and  aspect,  in  who^e  awful 
countenance  there  appeared  neither  mirth  nor  sorrow,  hut  an 
undescribable  mixture  of  both.  He  neither  smiled  in  my 
face,  nor  did  he,  indeed,  scarce  turn  his  eyes  towards  me  to 
look  upon  me,  as  all  the  rest  did,  yet  he  returned  my  salu- 
tation after  a  very  courteous,  obliging  manner,  and  said, 
''Welcome  to  these  mansions,  O  Mahomet;  thou  art  the 
person  whom  the  Almighty  hath  endowerl  with  all  the  united 
perfections  of  nature  j  and  upon  whom  he,  of  his  immense 
goodness,  hath  been  pleased  to  bestow  the  utmost  of  his 
divine  graces." 

There  stood  before  him  a  most  beautiful  table,  of  a  vast 
magnitude  and  extent,  written  all  over,  almost  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  in  a  very  close,  and  scarce  distinguishable 
character,  upon  which  written  table  his  eyes  were  continually 
fixed  ;  and  so  exceedingly  intent  h(!  was  upon  that  his  occu- 
pation, that,  though  I  stood  steadfastly  observing  his  coun- 
tenance, I  could  not  jierceive  his  eyelids  once  to  move  Cast- 
in"  my  eyes  towards  the  left  side  of  him,  I  beheld  a  prodigious 
large  shady  tree,  the  leaves  wliereof  were  as  innumerable  as 
the  sands  of  the  ocean,  and  upon  every  one  of  which  were 
certain  characters  inscribed.  Being  extremely  desirous  of 
knowing  the  secret  of  this  wonderful  mystery,  I  inquired  of 
Gabriel  the  mi--aning  of  what  I  was  examining  with  my  eyes 
witli  so  anxious  a  curiosity.  The  obliging  angel,  to  satisfy 
my  longing,  said,  That  person,  concerning  whom  thou  art  so 
very  inquisitive,  is  the  redoubtidde  Azarwly  the  .'Vngel  of 
Death,  who  was  never  yet  known  either  to  laugh,  smile,  or  be 
merry  j  for,  depend  upon  it,  my  beloved  Mahomet,  had  he 
been  capable  of  smiling,  or  looking  pleasant  upon  any  creature 
in  nature,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  upon  thee  alone.  This 
table,  upon  whicli  thou  heholdest  him  so  attentively  fixing  his 
looks,  is  called  Et  Lough  El  Mahofoud,  and  is  the  register 
upon  which  are  engraven  the  names  of  every  individual  soul 
breathing  j  and,  notwithstanding  the  inspection  of  that  register 
laketh  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  yet  he  more  pai  ticuhir- 
ly  looki^tb  it  all  over  five  times  a-day,  wliich  are  at  those  very 
same  instants  wherein  the  true  believers  are  obliged  to  offer 
up  their  adorations  to  our  Omnipotent  Lord.  The  means 
whereby  lie  understandeth  when  the  thread  of  eacli  individual 
litV  i3  run  out  and  ex[»ired,  is  to  look  upon  the  l)rancbes  of 
that  vast  tree  thou  there  heholdest,  upon  the  leaves  whereof 
are  written  the  names  of  all  mortals,  every  one  having  his 
peculiar  loaf;  tliere,  forty  days  br>fnre  the  time  of  any  person's 
life  is  expired,  his  rfspcctive  leaf  beginning  to  fade,  wither, 
and  grow  dry,  and  the  letters  of  his  name  to  disappear  ;  at  tlitr 
end  of  the  Ibrtieth  day  they  are  quite  blotted  out,  and  the 
leaf  r.illeth  to  tlie  ground,  by  which  jJzararl ceT\n\n\y  knoweth 
that  the  breath  of  its  owner  is  ready  to  leave  the  body,  and 
hasteneth  away  to  take  possession  of  the  departing  soul. 

The  size  or  stature  of  this  formiitahle  angel  was  so  incom- 
prehensibly stupendous,  so  unmeasunibly  great,  that  if  this 
earthly  globe  of  ours,  with  all  that  is  thereon  contained,  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  it  would  seem  no  more 
than  one  single  grain  of  mustard-seed  (though  the  smallest  of 
all  seeds)  would  do  if  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. — 
Rabadan. 


In  the  balance  nf  thy  trial  must  be  weighed !  —  23,  p.  308 

The  balance  of  the  dead  is  an  article  in  almost  every  creed 
Mahommed  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians.  I  know  not  from 
whence  the  Monks  introduced  it  ;  probably  they  were  ignoraut 
enough  to  have  invented  the  obviouH  fiction. 

In  the  Vision  of  Thurcillus,  the  ceremony  is  accurately 
described.  "  At  the  end  of  t)ie  north  wall,  within  the  church, 
sate  St.  Paul,  and  opposite  him,  without,  was  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  At  the  feet  of  the  devil,  a  burning  pit  flamed  up, 
which  was  the  mouth  of  the  pit  of  hell.  A  balance,  equally 
poised,  was  fixed  upon  the  wall,  between  tlie  devil  and  the 
apostle,  one  scale  hanging  before  each.  The  npostle  had  two 
weights,  a  greater  and  a  less,  all  shining,  and  like  gold,  and 
the  devil  also  had  two  smoky  and  black  ones.  Therefore,  the 
souls  that  were  all  black,  came  one  after  another,  with  great 
fear  and  trembling,  to  behold  tlie  weighing  of  their  good  and 
evil  works ;  for  these  weights  weighed  the  works  of  all  the 
souls,  according  to  the  good  or  evil  which  they  had  done. 
When  the  scale  inclined  to  the  apostle,  he  look  the  soul,  and 
introduced  it,  through  the  eastern  gate,  into  the  fire  of  Pur- 
gatory, that  there  it  might  expiate  its  crimes.  But  when  the 
scale  inclined  and  sunk  towards  the  devil,  then  he  and  hid 
angels  snatched  tlie  soul,  miserably  howling  and  cursing  the 
father  and  motlier  that  begot  it,  to  eternal  torments,  and  cast 
it,  with  laughter  and  grinning,  into  the  deep  and  fiery  pit 
which  was  at  the  feet  of  the  devil.  Of  this  balance  of  good 
and  evil,  much  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Holy 
Fathers."  — Matthew  Paris. 

Concerning  the  salvation  of  Charlemagne,  Archbishop 
Turprn,  a  man  of  holy  life,  wrote  thus:  *' I,  Turpin,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  being  in  my  chamber,  in  the  city  of  Vienna, 
saying  my  prayers,  saw  a  legion  of  devils  in  the  air,  who  were 
making  a  great  noise.  I  adjured  one  of  them  to  tell  me  from 
whence  they  came,  and  wherefore  they  made  so  great  an 
uproar.  And  he  replied  that  they  came  from  Aix  la  Clia- 
pelle,  where  a  great  lord  bad  died,  and  that  they  were  re- 
turning in  anger,  because  they  had  not  been  able  to  carry 
away  his  soul.  I  asked  him  who  the  great  lord  was,  and  why 
they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  away  his  soul.  He  replied, 
That  it  was  Charlemagne,  and  that  Santiago  had  been  greatly 
against  them.  And  I  asked  him  how  Santiago  had  been 
against  them;  and  he  replied,  We  were  weighing  the  good 
and  the  evil  which  he  had  done  in  this  world,  and  Santiago 
brought  so  much  timber,  and  so  many  stones  from  the  churches 
which  he  had  founded  in  his  name,  that  they  greatly  over- 
balanced all  his  evil  works  ;  and  so  we  had  no  power  over  his 
soul.     And  having  said  this,  the  devil  disappeared." 

We  must  understand  from  this  vision  of  Archldshop  Turpin, 
that  they  who  build  or  repair  churches  in  this  world,  erect 
resting-places  and  inns  for  their  salvation.  —  Ilistoria  do  Im- 
pvrador  Carlos  Magno^  ct  dos  Doze  Pares  de  Franra. 

Two  other  corollaries  follow  from  the  vision.  The  devil's 
way  home  from  Aix  la  Chapelle  lay  through  Vienna  ;  and  as 
churches  go  by  weight,  an  architect  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's 
scliool  should  always  be  employed. 

This  balance  of  the  dead  was  an  easy  and  apt  metaphor, 
but  clumsily  imagined  as  an  actual  mode  of  trial. 

"  For  takt"  thy  ballaunce,  if  thou  be  so  wise. 

And  weigh  the  winde  that  under  heaven  doth  blow ; 

Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  the  east  doth  rise  ; 
Or  weigh  the  tliought  that  from  man's  mind  doth  flow  , 
But  if  the  weight  of  these  thou  canst  not  show. 

Weigh  but  one  word  which  from  thy  lipa  doth  fall." 

And  Airad,  from  the  hands  of  Thalaba,  &c.  —  3.i,  p.  308. 

This  double  meaning  is  in  the  spirit  of  oracular  prediction 
The  classical  reader  will  remember  tlie  eipiivocations  of 
Apollo.  The  fible  of  the  Young  Man  and  the  Lion  in  the 
Tapestry  will  be  more  generally  recollected.  We  have  many 
buildings  in  England  to  which  this  story  has  been  applied. 
Cooke's  Folly,  near  Bristol,  derives  its  name  from  a  similar 
tradition. 

Th^  IJidtory  of  the  Buccaneers  afibrds  a  remarkable  instanwi 
of  prophecy  occasioning  its  own  accomplishment. 
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*'  Boibrc  my  first  going  over  into  tin;  Suutk  Seas  witli  Captain 
S!Mrp  (tiinl  iiideeii  before  any  privateers,  ut  least  since-  Drake 
and  Oxengham)  had  gone  tliat  way  which  we  afterwards  went, 
«xccpt  L>i  Sound,  a  French  captain,  who,  by  Captain  H'ri-rkCs 
instructiuiia,  had  ventured  as  f.ir  us  Chiupo  town  with  a  body 
of  men,  but  was  driven  back  again  ;  I  being  then  on  board 
Captain  Corou,  in  company  with  three  or  four  more  privateers, 
about  four  leagues  to  the  east  of  Portobrl,  we  took  the  packets 
bound  thither  from  Carlhagcna.  We  opened  a  great  .inantity 
ef  the  merchants' letters,  and  found  tlie  contents  of  many  of 
them  to  be  very  surprising;  the  merchants  of  several  parts  of 
Old  Spain  thereby  informing  their  correspondents  of  Panama 
and  elsewlicre,  of  a  certain  prophecy  that  went  about  Spain 
that  year,  the  tenor  of  which  was,  thai  there  would  be  English 
fiiratcrrs  Vint  year  in  the  West  ImViea,  who  would  wake  such 
great  discorertes^  as  to  open  a  door  into  Vie  Souih  Seaa,  which 
they  supposed  was  fastest  shut ;  and  the  letters  were  accord- 
ingly full  of  cautions  to  their  friends  to  be  very  watchful  and 
careful  of  their  coasts. 

This  door  they  spake  of,  we  all  concluded  must  be  the 
passige  over-land  through  the  country  of  the  Indi^nis  oT  Darien, 
who  were  a  little  before  this  become  our  friends,  and  had 
lately  fallen  out  with  the  Spaniards,  breaking  ofTthe  intercourse 
which  for  some  time  they  had  with  them.  And  upon  calling 
also  to  mind  the  frequent  invitiiliona  we  had  from  those 
Indians  a  little  before  this  lime,  to  pass  through  their  country 
and  fail  upon  tlie  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas,  we  from  hence- 
forward began  to  entertain  sucli  thoughts  in  earnest,  and  soon 
came  to  a  resolution  to  make  those  attempts  which  we  after- 
wards did  with  Captains  SAarp,  Coxon,  &.c.  So  thai  the 
taking  these  letters  gave  the  first  life  to  those  bold  under- 
takings ;  and  we  took  the  advantage  of  the  fears  the  Spaniards 
were  in  from  that  prophecy,  or  probable  conjecture,  or  what- 
ever it  were  ;  for  we  sealed  up  most  of  the  letters  again,  and 
sent  thorn  ashore  to  Portobd."  —  Dumpier. 


THE  ELEVENTH   BOOK 


Those,  Sir,  that  traffic  in  these  seas, 
Fraught  not  their  bark  with  fears. 

Sir  Robert  Howard. 


O  FOOL,  to  think  thy  human  hand 

Could  check  the  chariot-wheels  of  Destiny  ! 

To  dream  of  weakness  in  the  all-knowing  Mind, 

That  its  decrees  should  change  ! 

To  hope  that  the  united  Powers 

Of  Earth,  and  Air,  and  Hell, 

Might  blot  one  letter  from  the  Book  of  Fate, 

Miglit  break  one  link  of  the  eternal  chain  ! 

Thou  miserable,  wicked,  poor  old  man  1 

Fall  now  upon  the  body  of  thy  child  ; 

Beat  now  thy  breast,  and  pluck  the  bleeding  hairs 

From  thy  gray  beard,  and  lay 

Thine  ineffectual  hand  to  close  her  wound, 

And  call  on  Hell  to  aid, 

And  call  on  Heaven  to  send 

Its  merciful  tliundcrbolt ! 


The  young  Arabian  silently 

Beheld  his  frantic  grief. 

The  presence  of  the  hated  youth 

To  raging  anguish  stung 

The  wretched  Sorcerer. 

*  Ay  !  look  and  triumph  '  "  he  exclaim'd, 
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"  This  is  the  justice  of  thy  God  ! 

A  righteous  God  is  he,  to  let 

His  vengeance  fall  upon  the  innocent  liead  !  — 

Curse  thee,  curse  thee,  Thalaba !  " 


All  feelings  of  revenge 

Had  left  Hodeirah's  son. 

Pitying  and  silently  he  heard 

The  victim  of  his  own  iniquities  j 

Not  with  the  officious  hand 

Of  consolation,  fretting  the  sore  wound 

He  could  not  hope  to  heal. 


So  as  the  Servant  of  the  Prophet  stood. 
With  sudden  motion  the  night-air 

Gently  fann'd  his  cheek. 

'Twas  a  Green  Bird,  whose  wings 

Had  waved  the  quiet  air. 

On  the  hand  of  Thalaba 

The  Green  Bird  perch'd,  and  turn'd 

A  mild  eye  up,  as  if  to  win 

The  Adventurer's  confidence  ; 

Then,  springing  on,  flew  forward; 

And  now  again  returns 

To  court  him  to  the  way ; 

And  now  his  hand  perceives 

Her  rosy  feet  press  firmer,  as  she  leaps 

Upon  the  wing  again. 


Obedient  to  the  call. 
By  the  pale  moonlight  Thalaba  pursued, 

O'er  trackless  snows,  his  way  ; 
Unknowing  he  what  blessed  messenger 

Had  come  to  guide  his  steps,  — 

That  Laila's  spirit  went  before  Ills  patli. 

Brought  up  in  darkness,  and  the  child  of  sin, 

Yet,  as  the  meed  of  spotless  innocence, 

Just  Heaven  permitted  her  by  one  good  deed 

To  work  her  own  redeiuption  after  death ; 

So,  till  the  judgment  day. 

She  might  abide  in  bliss, 

Green  warbler  of  the  Bowers  of  Paradise. 

6. 

The  morning  sun  came  forth, 

Wakening  no  eye  to  life 

In  this  wide  solitude ; 

His  radiance,  with  a  saffron  hue,  like  heat, 

Suffused  the  desert  snow. 

The  Green  Bird  guided  Thalaba; 

Now  oaring  with  slow  wing  her  upward  way. 

Descending  now  in  slant  descent 

On  outspread  pinions  motionless; 

Floating  now,  with  rise  and  fall  alternate, 

As  if  the  billows  of  the  air 

Heaved  her  with  their  sink  and  swell. 

And  when  beneatii  the  noon 

The  icy  glitter  of  the  snow 

Dazzled  his  aching  sight. 

Then  on  his  arm  alighted  the  Gre^n  Bird, 

And  spread  before  his  eyes 

Her  plumage  of  refreshing  hue. 
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Evening  came  on ;  the  glowing  clouds 

Tinged  witli  a  purple  ray  the  mountain  ridge 

That  lay  before  the  Traveller. 

Ah  1  whither  art  thou  gone, 

G\iide  and  companion  of  the  youth,  whose  eye 

Has  lost  thee  in  the  depth  of  Heaven? 

Why  hast  thou  left  alone 
The  weary  wanderer  in  the  wilderness  ? 
And  now  the  western  clouds  grow  pale, 
And  night  descends  upon  his  solitude. 

a. 

The  Arabian  youth  knelt  down, 

And  bow'd  his  forehead  to  the  ground, 

And  made  his  evening  prayer. 

When  he  arose,  the  stars  were  bright  in  heaven, 

The  sky  was  blue,  and  the  cold  Moon 

Shone  over  the  cold  snow. 

A  speck  in  the  air  ! 

Is  it  his  guide  that  approaches  ? 

For  it  moves  with  the  motion  of  life  ! 

Lo !  she  returns,  and  scatters  from  her  pinions 

Odors  diviner  than  the  gales  of  morning 

Waft  from  Sabea. 


Hovering  before  tiie  youth  she  hung. 

Till  from  her  rosy  feet,  that  at  his  touch 

Uncurl'd  their  grasp,  he  took 

The  fruitful  bough  they  bore. 

He  took  and  tasted  :  a  new  life 

Flow'd  through  his  renovated  frame ; 

His  limbs,  tliat  late  were  sore  and  stiff. 

Felt  all  the  freshness  of  repose ; 

His  dizzy  brain  was  calm'd, 

The  heavy  aching  of  his  lids  was  gone ; 

For  Laila,  from  the  Bowers  of  Paradise, 

Had  borne  the  healing  fruit. 

10. 

So  up  the  mountain  steep. 

With  untired  foot  he  past. 

The  Green  Bird  guiding  him, 

Mid  crags,  and  ice,  and  rocks, 

A  difficult  way,  winding  the  long  ascent. 

How  then  the  heart  of  Thalaba  rejoiced, 

W^hen,  bosom'd  in  the  mountain  depths, 

A  shelter'd  Valley  open'd  on  his  view  ! 

It  was  the  Siniorg's  vale. 

The  dwelling  of  the  Ancient  Bird. 

11. 

On  a  green  and  mossy  bank, 

Beside  a  rivulet, 

The  Bird  of  Ages  stood. 

No  sound  intruded  on  his  solitude  ; 

Only  the  rivulet  was  heard. 

Whose  everlasting  flow. 

From  the  birth-day  of  the  World,  had  made 

The  same  unvaried  murmuring. 

Here  dwelt  the  all-knowing  Bird 

In  deep  tranquillity. 

His  eyelids  ever  closed 

In  full  enjoyment  of  profound  repose 


12. 

Reverently  the  Youth  approach'd 

That  old  and  only  Bird  ; 

And  cross'd  liis  arms  upon  his  breast. 

And  bow'd  his  head,  and  spake  — 

"  Earliest  of  existing  things. 

Earliest  thou,  and  wisest  thou, 

Guide  me,  guide  me,  on  my  way  ! 

I  am  bound  to  seek  the  Caverns 

Underneath  the  roots  of  Ocean, 

Wnere  the  Sorcerers  have  their  seat; 

Thou  the  eldest,  thou  the  wisest. 
Guide  me,  guide  me,  on  my  way  !  " 

i 

The  Ancient  Siniorg  on  the  youth  ' 

Unclosed  his  thoughtful  eyes, 

And  answer'd  to  his  prayer  • — 

"  Northward  by  the  stream  proceed  ; 

In  the  Fountain  of  the  Rock 

Wash  away  thy  worldly  stains ; 

Kneel  thou  there,  and  seek  the  Lord, 

And  fortify  tliy  soul  with  prayer. 

Thus  prepared,  ascend  the  Sledge ; 

Be  bold,  be  wary ;  seek  and  find. 

God  hath  appointed  all." 

The  Ancient  Simorg  then  let  fall  his  lids. 

Relapsing  to  repose. 

14. 

Northward,  along  the  rivulet. 

The  adventurer  went  his  way  ; 

Tracing  its  waters  upward  to  their  source. 

Green  Bird  of  Paradise, 

Thou  hast  not  left  the  youth  !  — 

With  slow  associate  flight. 

She  companies  his  way  ; 

And  now  they  reach  the  Fountain  of  the  Rock 

15. 

There,  in  tlie  cold,  clear  well, 

Thalaba  wash'd  away  his  earthly  stains. 

And  bow'd  his  face  before  the  Lord, 

And  fortified  his  soul  with  prayer. 

The  while,  upon  the  rock. 

Stood  the  celestial  Bird, 

And  pondering  all  the  perils  he  must  pass. 

With  a  mild,  melancholy  eye, 

Belield  the  youth  beloved. 

16. 

And  lo  !  beneath  yon  lonely  pine,  the  sledge  :  — 

There  stand  the  harness'd  Dogs, 

Their  wide  eyes  watching  for  the  youth. 

Their  ears  erect,  and  turn'd  toward  his  way. 

They  were  lean  as  lean  might  be ; 

Their  furrow'd  ribs  rose  prominent ; 

And  they  were  black  from  head  to  foot, 

Save  a  white  line  on  every  breast. 

Curved  like  the  crescent  moon. 

Thalaba  takes  iiis  seat  in  the  sledge  ; 

His  arms  are  folded  on  his  breast; 

The  Bird  is  on  his  knees ; 

There  is  fear  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  Dogs, 

There  is  fear  in  their  pitiful  moan; 
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And  now  they  turn  their  heads, 

Tliey  turn'd  their  heads  to  Mecca, 

And  seeing  him  seated,  away  1 

And  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks. 

Then  down  they  laid  them  in  the  snow, 

17. 

As  close  as  they  could  lie. 

The  youth,  with  the  start  of  their  speed, 

They  laid  them  down  and  slept. 

Falls  back  to  tlie  bar  of  the  sledge  ; 

And  backward  in  the  sledge. 

His  hair  floats  straight  in  the  stream  of  the  wind. 

The  Adventurer  laid  himself; 

Like  the  weeds  in  the  running  brook. 

There  peacefully  slept  Thalaba, 

Tliey  wind  with  speed  their  upward  way. 

And  the  Green  Bird  of  Paradise 

An  icy  path  through  rocks  of  ice  : 

Lay  nestling  in  his  breast. 

His  eye  is  at  the  summit  now. 

And  thus  far  all  is  dangerless  ; 

ai. 

And  now  upon  the  height 

The  Dogs  awoke  him  at  the  dawn ; 

The  black  Dogs  pause  and  pant ; 

They  knelt  and  wept  again  ; 

They  turn  their  eyes  to  Thalaba, 

Then  rapidly  tliey  journey 'd  on  ; 

As  if  to  plead  for  pity  ; 

And  still  the  plain  was  desolate, 

They  moan  and  whine  with  fear 

Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb ! 

And  ever,  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 

18. 

They  stopp'd,  and  knelt,  and  wept ; 

Once  more  away  I  and  now 

And  still  that  green  and  graceful  Bird 

The  long  descent  is  seen. 

Was  as  a  friend  to  him  by  day, 

A  long,  long,  narrow  path : 

And,  ever  when  at  night  he  slept. 

Ice-rocks  aright,  and  hills  of  snow 

Lay  nestling  in  his  breast. 

Aleft  the  precipice. 

Be  firm,  be  firm,  O  Thalaba  ! 

23. 

One  motion  now,  one  bend. 

In  that  most  utter  solitude. 

And  on  the  crags  below 

It  cheer'd  his  heart  to  hear 

Thy  shatter'd  flesh  will  harden  in  the  frost. 

Her  soft  and  soothing  voice. 

Why  howl  the  Dogs  so  mournfully  ? 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet ; 

And  wherefore  does  the  blood  flow  fast 

It  rose  not  with  the  blackbird's  thrill. 

All  purple  o'er  their  sable  skin  ? 

Nor  warbled  like  that  dearest  bird  that  holds 

His  arms  are  folded  on  his  breast; 

The  solitary  man 

Nor  scourge  nor  goad  hath  he  ; 

A  loiterer  in  his  thoughtful  walk  at  eve 

No  hand  appears  to  strike  ; 

But  if  it  swell'd  with  no  exuberant  joy, 

No  sounding  lash  is  heard  ; 

It  had  a  tone  that  touch'd  a  finer  string. 

But  piteously  they  moan  and  whine. 

A  nuisic  that  the  soul  received  and  own'd. 

And  track  their  way  with  blood. 

Her  bill  was  not  the  beak  of  blood; 

Tliere  was  a  human  meaning  in  her  eye 

10. 

When  fi.\'d  on  Thalaba ; 

Behold  !  on  yonder  height 

He  wonder'd  while  he  gazed. 

A  giant  Fiend  aloft 

And  with  mysterious  love 

Waits  to  thrust  down  the  tottering  avalanche  ' 

Felt  his  heart  drawn  in  powerful  sympathy. 

If  Thalaba  looks  back,  he  dies; 

The  motion  of  fear  is  death. 

23. 

On — on  —  with  swift  and  steady  pace. 

Oh  joy  !  the  signs  of  life  appear  — 

Adown  that  dreadful  way  ! 

The  first  and  single  Fir 

The  Youth  is  firm,  the  Dogs  are  fleet, 

That  on  the  limits  of  the  living  world 

The  sledge  goes  rapidly ; 

Strikes  in  the  ice  its  roots. 

The  thunder  of  the  avalanche 

Another,  and  another  now  ; 

Re-echoes  far  beliind. 

And  now  the  Larch,  that  flings  its  arms 

On  —  on —  with  swift  and  steady  pace. 

Down-curving  like  the  falling  wave  ; 

Adown  that  dreadful  way! 

And  now  tlie  Aspin's  scatter'd  leaves 

The  Dogs  are  fleet,  the  way  is  steep. 

Gray-glittering  on  the  moveless  twig; 

The  Sledge  goes  rapidly  ; 

The  Poplar's  varying  verdure  now, 

They  reach  the  plain  below. 

And  now  the  Birch  so  beautiful. 

Light  as  a  lady's  plumes. 

■20. 

Oh  joy  1  the  signs  of  life  !  the  Deer 

A  wide,  blank  plain,  all  desolate  ; 

Hath  left  his  slot  beside  the  way ; 

Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb  ! 

The  little  Ermine  now  is  seen. 

On  go  the  Dogs  with  rapid  course ; 

White  wanderer  of  the  snow  ; 

The  Sledge  slides  after  rapidly  ; 

And  now  from  yonder  pines  they  hear 

And  now  the  sun  went  down. 

The  clatter  of  the  Grouse's  winds' 

They  stopp'd  and  look'd  at  Thalaba; 

And  now  the  snowy  Owl  pursues 

The  Youth  perforin'd  his  prayer; 

The  Traveller's  sledge,  in  hope  of  food; 

They  knelt  beside  him  while  he  pray'd  ; 

And  hark  !  the  rosy-breasted  bird. 
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The  Throstle  of  sweet  song  I 

»^oy  !  joy  !  the  wiiitcr-wilds  are  left  ! 

Green  bushes  now,  and  greener  grass, 

Red  thickets  here,  all  berry-bright, 

And  here  the  lovely  flowers  I 

34. 

VViien  the  last  morning  of  their  w'ay  was  come, 

After  the  early  prayer. 

The  Green  Bird  fix'd  on  Thalaba 

A  sad  and  supplicating  eye. 

And  speech  was  given  her  then  : 

"  Servant  of  God,  1  leave  thee  now  ; 

If  rightly  I  have  guided  thee, 

Give  me  the  boon  I  beg  !  " 

25. 

"  O  gentle  Bird  !  "  quoth  Thalaba, 

*'  Guide  and  companion  of  my  dangerous  way, 

Friend  and  sole  solace  of  my  solitude, 

How  can  I  pay  thee  benefits  like  these  ^ 

Ask  what  thou  wilt,  that  I  can  give, 

O  gentle  Bird,  the  poor  return 

Will  leave  me  debtor  still !  " 

26. 

"  Son  of  Hodeirah  !  "  she  replied. 

When  thou  shalt  see  an  Old  Man  bent  beneath 

The  burden  of  his  earthly  punishment, 

Forgive  him,  Thalaba ! 

Yea,  send  a  prayer  to  God  in  his  behalf!  " 


A  flush  o'erspread  the  young  Destroyer's  cheek  j 

He  turu'd  his  eye  towards  the  Bird 

As  if  in  half  repentance  ;  for  he  thought 

Of  Okba;  and  liis  Father's  dying  groan 

C  anie  on  his  memory.     The  celestial  Bird 

Saw  and  renew'd  her  speech; 

"O  Thalaba,  if  she  who  in  thine  arms 

Received  the  dagger-blow,  and  died  for  thee, 

Deserve  one  kind  remembrance,  —  save,  O  save 

The  Father  that  she  loves  from  endless  death !  " 

28. 
"  Laila!  and  is  it  thou?"  the  youth  replied. 
"  What  is  there  that  I  durst  refuse  to  thee  ? 

This  is  no  time  to  harbor  in  my  heart 

One  evil  thought;  — here  I  put  otf  revenge. 

The  last  rebellious  feeling  —  Be  it  so  ! 

God  grant  to  me  the  pardon  that  1  need, 

As  I  do  pardon  him  !  — 

But  who  am  1,  that  I  should  save 

The  sinful  soul  alive?  " 

2;>. 

■•Enough!  "  said  Laila.     ''When  the   hour  shall 

come, 

Remember  me  !     My  task  is  done. 

We  meet  again  in  Paradise  !  " 

She  said,  and  shook  her  wings,  and  up  she  soar'd 

With   arrowy    swiftness  through   the    heights    of 

Heaven. 


30. 

His  aching  eye  pursued  her  patli, 

When  starting  onward  went  the  Dogs; 

More  rapidly  they  hurried  now, 

In  hope  of  near  repose. 

It  was  the  early  morning  yet, 

When  by  tlie  well-head  of  a  brook 

They  stnpp'd,  their  journey  done. 

The  spring  was  clear,  the  water  deep ; 

A  venturous  man  were  he,  and  rash, 

That  should  have  probed  its  depths; 

For  all  its  loosen'd  bed  below 

Heaved  strangely  up  and  down ; 

And  to  and  fro,  from  side  to  side. 

It  heaved,  and  waved,  and  toss'd ; 

And  yet  the  depths  were  clear. 

And  yet  no  ripple  wrinkled  o'er 

The  face  of  that  fair  W^ell. 

31. 

And  on  that  Well,  so  strange  and  fair, 

A  little  boat  there  lay. 

Without  an  oar,  without  a  sail ; 

One  only  seat  it  had,  one  seat, 

As  if  for  only  Thalaba. 

And  at  the  helm  a  Damsel  stood, 

A  Damsel  bright  and  bold  of  eye  ; 

Yet  did  a  maiden  modesty 

Adorn  her  fearless  brow ; 

Her  face  was  sorrowful,  but  sure 

More  beautiful  for  sorrow. 

To  her  the  Dogs  look'd  wistful  up  ; 

And  then  their  tongues  were  loosed  — 

"  Have  we  done  well,  O  Mistress  dear ' 

And  shall  our  sufferings  end  -^  " 

32. 

The  gentle  Damsel  made  reply  — 
"  Poor  servants  of  the  God  I  serve, 
When  all  this  witchery  is  destroy'd, 

Your  woes  will  end  with  mine 
A  hope,  alas !  how  long  unknown  I 

This  new  adventurer  gives; 
Now  God  forbid,  that  he,  like  you, 

Should  perish  for  his  fears  ! 

Poor  servants  of  the  God  I  serve. 

Wait  ye  the  event  in  peace." 

A  deep  and  total  slumber,  as  she  spake, 

Seized  them.     Sleep  on,  poor  sufferers!  be  at  rest 

Ye  wake  no  more  to  anguish  : — ye  have  borne 

The  Chosen,  the  Destroyer!  —  soon  his  hand 

Shall  strike  the  efficient  blow ; 

And  shaking  off  your  penal  forms,  shall  ye. 

With  songs  of  joy,  amid  the  Eden  groves, 

Hymn  the  Deliverer's  praise. 

33. 

Then  did  the  Damsel  say  to  Thalaba, 

"  The  morn  is  young,  tlie  Sun  is  fair. 

And  pleasantly  through  pleasant  banks 

Yon  quiet  stream  flows  on  — 

Wilt  thou  embark  with  me? 

Thou  knowest  not  the  water's  way ; 

Think,  Strantrer,  well !  and  night  must  come, — 
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Darcst  thou  embark  with  nie? 

Through  fearful  perils  thou  rfcust  pass, — 
Stranger,  the  wretched  ask  thine  aid  ! 

Thou  wilt  embark  with  me  !  " 

She  smiled  in  tears  upon  the  youth;  — 

What  heart  were  his,  who  could  gainsay 

That  melancholy  smile? 

"I  will,"  quoth  Thalaba, 

'*I  will,  in  Allali's  name  !  " 

34. 

He  sat  him  on  the  single  seat; 

Tlie  little  boat  moved  on. 

Through  pleasant  banks  the  quiet  stream 

Went  winding  pleasantly ; 

By  fragrant  fir-groves  now  it  past, 

And  now,  through  alder-shores, 

Through  green  and  fertile  meadows  now 

It  silently  ran  by. 

The  flag-flower  blossom'd  on  its  side, 

The  willow  tresses  waved, 

The  flowing  current  furrow'd  round 

The  water-lily's  floating  leaf, 

The  fly  of  green  and  gauzy  wing, 

Fell  sporting  down  its  course ; 

And  grateful  to  the  voyager 

The  freshness  that  it  breathed. 

And  soothing  to  his  ear 

Its  murmur  round  the  prow. 

The  little  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  rapid  stream. 

35. 

But  many  a  silent  spring,  meantime. 

And  many  a  rivulet  and  rill, 

Had  swollen  the  growing  stream; 

And  when  the  southern  Sun  began 

To  wind  the  downward  way  of  heaven. 

It  ran  a  river  deep  and  wide. 

Through  banks  that  widen'd  still. 

Then  once  again  the   Damsel  spake  — 

"  The  stream  is  strong,  the  river  broad  ; 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me? 

The  day  is  fair,  but  night  must  come  - 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ? 

Far,  far  away,  the  sufferer's  eye 

For  thee  hath  long  been  looking, — 

Thou  wilt  go  on  with  me  !  " 

"Sail  on,  sail  on,"  quoth  Thalaba, 

"  Sail  on,  in  Allah's  name  !  " 

The  little  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  river-stream. 

36. 

A  broader  and  yet  broader  stream, 

That  rock'd  the  little  boat ! 

The  Cormorant  stands  upon  its  shoals. 

His  black  and  dripping  wings 

Half  open'd  to  the  wind. 

The  Sun  goes  down,  the  crescent  Moon 

Is  brightening  in  the  firmament; 

And  what  is  yonder  roar. 

That  sinking  now,  and  swelling  now, 

But  evermore  increasing. 

Still  louder,  louder,  grows? 


The  little  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  rapid  tide; 

The  Moon  is  bright  above, 

And  the  great  Ocean  opens  on  their  way 

37. 
Then  did  the  Damsel  speak  again  — 

"  Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me? 

Tte  Moon  is  bright,  tiie  sea  is  calm, 

I  know  the  ocean-paths  ; 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ?  — 

Deliverer!  yes!  thou  dost  not  fear! 

Thou  wilt  go  on  with  me  !  " 

*'Sail  on,  sail  on  I  "  quoth  Thalaba, 

"Sail  on,  in  Allah's  name  !  " 

3S. 

The  Moon  is  bright,  the  sea  is  calm, 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly 

Across  the  ocean  waves; 

The  line  of  moonlight  on  the  deep 

Still  follows  as  they  voyage  on ; 

The  winds  are  motionless; 

The  gentle  waters  gently  part 

In  dimples  round  the  prow. 

He  looks  above,  he  looks  around, 

The  boundless  heaven,  the  boundless  sea, 

The  crescent  moon,  the  little  boat, 

Nought  else  above,  below. 

30. 
The  Moon  is  sunk  ;  a  dusky  gray 

Spreads  o'er  the  Eastern  sky  ; 

The  stars  grow^  pale  and  paler;  — 

Oh,  beautiful !  the  godlike  Sun 

Is  rising  o'er  the  sea ! 

Without  an  oar,  without  a  sail, 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly;  — 

Is  that  a  cloud  that  skirts  the  sea? 

There  is  no  cloud  in  heaven! 

And  nearer  now,  and  darker  now  — 

It  is  —  it  is  —  the  Land  ! 

For  yonder  are  the  rocks  that  lise 

Dark  in  the  reddening  morn ; 

For  loud  around  their  hollow  base 

The  surges  rage  and  foam. 

40. 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly. 

And  pitches  now  with  shorter  toss 

Upon  the  narrow  swell ; 

And  now  so  near,  they  see 

The  shelves  and  shadows  of  the  cliff. 

And  tlie  low-lurking  rocks. 

O'er  whose  black  summits,  hidden  half, 

The  shivering  billows  burst;  — 

And  nearer  now  tliey  feel  the  breaker's  spray. 

Then  said  the  Damsel  —  "Yonder  is  our  path 

Beneath  the  cavern  arch. 

Now  is  the  ebb;  and  till  the  ocean  flow 

We  cannot  override  the  rocks. 

Go  thou,  and  on  the  shore 

Perform  thy  last  ablutions,  and  with  prayer 

Strengthen   thy    heart  —  I    too   have    need    to 

pray." 
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41. 
She  held  the  hehii  with  steady  hand 

Amid  the  stronger  waves  ; 

Through  surge  and  surf  she  drove 

Tlie  adventurer  leap'd  to  land. 


NOTES  TO   BOOK   XI. 

Orcen  warbler  tif  the  Boiccrs  vf  Paradiac,  — 5,  p.  313. 

'J'lie  souls  of  the  blessed  are  supposed  by  some  of  the  Ma- 
lioinniediins  lo  animate  green  birds  in  the  grovep  of  partidise. 
Was  this  opinion  inventeti  to  conciliate  the  Pagan  Arabs, 
who  believed,  tliat  of  the  blood  near  the  dead  person's  brain 
was  formed  a  bird  named  Ilamali,  which  once  in  a  hundred 
years  visited  the  sepulclire  ? 

To  this  there  is  an  allusion  in  tlie  Moaliakat.  '*Then  I 
knew  with  certainty,  that  in  so  fierce  a  contest  with  them, 
many  ii  heavy  blow  would  make  the  perched  birds  of  the  brain 
Ay  quickly  from  every  skull." —  Poem  of  Jintara. 

In  IIm;  Buliar-Danush,  parrots  are  called  the  green-vested 
resemhiers  of  Heaven's  dwellers.  The  following  passages  in 
the  same  work  may,  perhaps,  allude  to  the  same  superstition, 
or  perhips  are  merely  metaphorical,  in  the  ususl  style  of  its 
true  Oriental  bombast.  "  The  bird  of  understanding  fled 
from  the  nest  of  my  brain."  "  My  joints  and  members 
acemed  as  if  they  would  separate  from  each  r»ther,  and  the 
bird  of  life  would  quit  the  nest  of  my  body."  "  The  bird  of 
my  soul  became  a  captive  in  the  net  of  her  glossy  ringlets." 

I  remember  in  a  Euiopean  Magazine  twe  ■»  inilar  lines  by 
the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Admirals  : 

"  My  beating  bosom  is  a  well-wrought  cage, 
Whence  that  sweet  goldfinch  Hope  shall  ne'er  elope  I  " 

The  grave  of  Francisco  Jorge,  the  Maronite  martyr,  was 
visited  by  two  strange  birds  of  unusual  size.  No  one  knew 
whence  they  came.  They  emblemed,  says  Vasconcellos,  the 
purity  and  tlie  indefatigable  activity  of  his  soul. 

The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  have  assigned  a  lesa  respecta- 
ble part  of  the  body  as  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

The  disembowelling  of  the  body  there,  is  always  performed 
in  great  secrecy,  and  with  much  religious  superstition.  The 
bowels  are,  by  tliese  people,  considered  as  the  immediate 
organs  of  sensation,  where  the  first  impressions  are  received, 
and  by  which  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  carried  on  ; 
it  is  therefore  natural  to  conclude,  that  they  may  esteem  and 
venerate  the  intestines,  as  hearing  the  greatest  aflinity  to  the 
immortal  part.  I  have  frequently  held  conversations  on  this 
subject,  with  a  view  to  convince  tliem  that  all  intellectual 
operations  were  carried  on  in  the  head  ;  at  which  Ihey  would 
generally  smile,  and  intimate  that  they  had  frequently  seen 
men  recover  whose  skulls  bad  been  fractured,  and  whose 
heads  had  otherwise  been  much  injured  ;  but  that,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  intestines  had  been  wounded,  tiie  persons  on  a 
certainly  died.  Other  arguments  they  would  also  advance  in 
favor  of  their  belief;  such  as  the  effect  of  fear,  and  other 
passions,  which  caused  great  agitation  and  uneasiness,  and 
would  sometimes  produce  sickness  at  the  stomach,  which  they 
attributed  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  bowels.  —  Vancouver. 


Had  home  the  heal  tug  fruit.  —  9,  p.  314. 

When  Hosein,  the  son  of  AH,  was  sick  of  a  grievous  dis- 
order, he  longed  for  a  pomegranate,  though  that  fruit  was  not 
then  in  season.  Ali  went  out,  and  diligently  inquiring,  found 
a  single  one  in  tlie  possession  of  a  Jew.  As  he  returned 
with  it,  a  sick  man  met  him  and  hegged  half  the  pomegranate, 
saying  it  would  restore  his  health.  Ali  gave  him  half,  and 
when  he  had  eaten  it,  the  man  requested  he  would  give  him 
the  other  half,  the  sooner  lo  complete  his  recovery.  Ali  be- 
nignantly  complied,  returned  to  hi3  son,  and  told  him  what 
had  happened,  and  Hosein  approved  what  his  father  iiad 
done 


Immediately  behold  a  miracle  !  as  they  were  talking  to- 
gether, the  door  was  gently  knocked  at.  He  oidered  the 
woman  servant  to  go  there,  and  she  found  a  man,  of  all  men 
the  most  beautiful,  who  had  a  plate  in  his  hand,  covered  wiih 
green  silk,  in  which  were  ten  pomegranates.  The  woman 
was  astonished  at  the  beauty  of  the  man  and  of  the  pome- 
granates, and  she  took  one  of  them  and  hid  it,  and  carried  the 
other  nine  to  Ali,  who  kissed  the  present.  W^hen  he  had 
counted  them  he  found  that  one  was  wanting,  and  said  so  to 
the  servant ;  she  confessed  that  she  had  taken  it  on  account 
of  its  excellence,  and  AH  gave  her  her  liberty.  The  pome- 
granates were  from  paradise  ;  Hosein  was  cured  of  his  disease 
only  hy  their  odor,  and  rose  up  immediately,  recovered,  and 
in  full  strength.  —Maracci. 

I  suspect,  says  Maracci,  that  this  is  a  true  miracle  wrought 
by  some  Christian  saint,  and  falsely  attributed  to  Ali.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  does  not  appear  absurd  that  God  should, 
by  some  especial  favor,  reward  an  act  of  remarkable  charity, 
even  in  an  infidel,  as  he  has  sometimes,  by  a  striking  chas- 
tisement, punished  enormous  crimes.  But  the  assertion,  that 
the  pomegranates  were  sent  from  paradise,  exposes  the  fable. 

Maracci,  after  detailing  and  ridiculing  the  Mahommedan 
miracles,  contrasts  with  them,  in  an  appendix,  a  few  of  the 
real  and  permanent  miracles  of  Christianity,  which  are  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  the  wliole  world.  He  selects  five  as 
examples.  I.  The  chapel  of  Loretto,  brought  by  angels  from 
Nazareth  to  Illyricum,  and  from  Iltyricum  to  Italy;  faithful 
messengers  having  been  sent  to  both  places,  and  finding  in 
both  its  old  foundations,  in  dimensions  and  materials  exactly 
corresponding. 

*2.  The  cross  of  St.  TJioraas  at  Meliapor.  A  Bramin,  as  the 
saint  was  extended  upon  his  cross  in  prayer,  slew  him.  On 
the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom,  during  the  celebration  of 
mass,  the  cross  gradually  becomes  luminous,  till  it  shines  one 
white  glory.  At  elevating  the  host,  it  resumes  its  natural 
color,  and  sweats  blood  profusely  ;  in  which  the  faithful  dip 
their  clothes,  by  which  many  miracles  are  wrought. 

3.  Cerlissimum  quia  evidentlssimum.  —  At  Bari,  on  the 
Adriatic,  a  liquor  flows  from  the  bones  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  they 
call  it  St.  Nicholas's  manna,  which,  being  preserved  in  bottles, 
never  corrupts  or  breeds  worms,  except  the  possessor  be  cor- 
rupt himself,  and  daily  it  works  miracles. 

4.  At  Tolentino  in  the  March  of  Anconia,  the  arms  of 
St.  Nicholas  swell  with  blood,  and  pour  out  copious  streams, 
when  any  great  calamity  impends  over  Christendom. 

5.  The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 

These,  says  Maracci,  are  miracula  persecerantia^  permanent 
miracles  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  the  Mahommedan  ones, 
that  they  are  tricks  of  the  devil. 


jFVoth  the  birth-day  of  the  world,  &c.  — 11.  p.  314. 

The  birth-dav  of  the  world  was  logically  ascertained  in  a 
provincial  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  against  the  Quarto- 
decimans  by  command  of  Pope  Victor,  about  the  year  200. 
Venerable  Bede  (Comm.  de  ^quinoct.  Vern.)  supplies  the 
mode  of  proof.  "When  the  multitude  of  priests  were  as- 
sembled together,  then  Theophylus,  the  bishop,  produced  the 
authority  sent  unto  Jiim  by  Pope  Victor,  and  explained  what 
had  been  enjoined  him.  Then  all  the  bishops  made  answer, 
Unless  it  be  first  examined  hnw  the  world  was  at  the  be- 
ginning, nothing  salutary  can  be  ordained  respecting  the 
observations  of  Easter.  And  they  said,  What  day  can  we  be- 
lieve tohave  been  the  first,  except  Sunday  .''  And  Theophylus 
said,  Prove  this  which  ye  say.  Then  the  bishops  said.  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  authority  of  the  Sciptures,  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  they 
were  the  second,  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth, 
and  the  sixth,  and  the  seventh  ;  and  on  the  seventh  day,  which 
was  called  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord  rested  from  all  his  works; 
therefore,  since  Saturday,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  was  the  last 
day,  which  but  Sunday  can  have  been  the  first.'  Then  said 
Theophylus,  Lo,  ye  have  proved  that  Sunday  was  the  first 
day  ;  what  say  ve  now  concerning  the  seasons  — for  there  are 
four  times  or  seasons  in  the  year,  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter  ;  which  of  these  was  the  first  ?  The  bishops  an- 
swered, Spring.  And  TheophyUi?  said.  Prove  this  which  ye 
say.     Then  the  bishops  said,  It  \%  written,  the  earth  V*CDght 
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forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree 
yielding;  fruit,  whosu  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind  ;  but 
this  is  in  the  spring.  Then  said  Theophylus,  When  do  you 
believe  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  have  been,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  or  in  tlie  middle,  or  in  the  end?  And 
the  bishops  answered,  at  the  Efininox,  on  the  eighth  of  the 
kalends  of  April.  And  Theophylus  said.  Prove  tliis  which  ye 
flay.  Then  they  answered,  It  is  written,  God  made  the  light, 
and  crilled  the  light  day,  and  he  made  the  darkness,  and  cnlled 
the  darkness  night,  and  he  divided  the  hght  and  the  darkness 
into  equal  parts.  Then  said  Theophylus,  Lo,  ye  have  proved 
the  day  and  the  season.  What  think  ye  now  concerning  the 
Bloon  i  was  it  created  when  increasing,  or  when  full,  or  on 
the  wane?  And  the  bishops  answered.  At  the  full.  And  he 
said,  Prove  tliis  which  ye  say.  Then  they  answered,  God 
roade  two  great  luminaries,  and  placed  them  in  the  firmament 
of  the  Heavens,  that  they  might  give  light  upon  the  earth  j 
the  greater  luminary  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  the  lesser 
one  in  the  Iieginning  of  the  night.  It  could  not  have  been 
thus  unless  the  moon  were  at  the  full.  Now,  therefore,  let 
us  see  when  the  worhl  was  created:  it  was  made  upon  a 
Sunday  in  the  spring,  »t  the  Equinox,  wliich  is  on  the  eighth 
of  the  kalends  of  April,  and  at  the  full  of  the  moon," 

According  to  the  form  of  a  border-oath,  the  work  of  creation 
began  by  night.  "  You  shall  swear  by  Heaven  above  you. 
Hell  beneath  you,  by  your  part  of  Paradise,  by  all  tliat  Qod 
made  in  six  days  and  seren  nights,  and  by  God  himself,  you 
are  whart  out  sackless  of  art,  part,  way,  witting,  ridd,  ken- 
ning, having  or  recetting  of  any  of  the  goods  and  chattells 
named  in  this  bill.  So  help  you  God."  (JSTichoUon  and  Burn, 
I.  XXV.)  This,  however,  is  assertion  without  proof,  and  would 
not  have  been  admitted  by  Theophylus  and  his  bishops. 


That  old  and  only  Bird.  —  12,  p.  314. 

Simorg  Anka,  says  my  friend  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  note  to  his 
Achmed  Ardebeili,  is  a  bird  or  griffon  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  size,  (as  its  name  imports,  signifying  as  large  as 
thirty  eagles,)  which,  according  to  the  Eastern  writers,  was 
sent  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  subdue  and  chastise  the  rebel- 
lious Dives.  It  was  supposed  to  possess  rational  faculties,  and 
the  gift  of  speech.  The  Cahermaii  J^nmck  relates,  that  Simorg 
Anka,  being  asked  his  age,  replied,  this  world  is  very  ancient, 
for  it  has  already  been  seven  times  replenished  with  beings 
different  from  man,  and  as  often  depopulated.  That  the  age 
of  Adam,  in  which  we  now  are,  is  to  endure  seven  thousand 
years,  making  a  great  cycle  ;  that  himself  had  seen  twelve 
of  these  revolutions,  and  knew  not  how  many  more  he  had 
to  see. 

I  ara  afraid  that  Mr.  Fox  and  myself  have  fallen  into  a 
grievous  heresy,  both  respecting  the  unity  and  the  sex  of  the 
Simorg.  For  this  great  bird  is  a  hen  ;  there  is  indeed  a 
cock  also,  but  he  seems  to  be  of  some  inferior  species,  a  sort 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  Simorg's  consort,  not  the 
cock  Simorg. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Shah-JVameh  which  has  been  put  into 
English  rliyme  by  Mr.  Champion,  some  anecdotes  may  be 
found  concerning  this  all-knowing  bird,  who  is  tliere  repre- 
sented as  possessing  one  species  of  knowledge,  of  which  she 
would  not  be  readily  suspected.  Zalzer,  the  father  of  Rus- 
tam,  is  exposed  in  his  infancy  by  his  own  father,  Saum,  who 
takes  him  for  a  young  devilling,  because  his  body  is  black,  and 
his  hair  white.  The  infant  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Elburs,  where  the  Simorg  has  her  nest,  and  she  takes  him  up, 
and  breeds  him  with  her  young,  who  are  very  desirous  of 
eating  him,  but  slie  preserves  him.  When  Zalzer  is  grown 
up,  and  leaves  the  nest,  the  Simorg  gives  him  one  of  herfeath- 
eis,  telling  him,  whenever  he  is  in  great  distress,  to  burn  it, 
and  she  will  immediately  come  to  his  assistance.  Zalzer  mar- 
ries Rodahver,  who  is  likely  to  die  in  childing  ;  he  then  burns 
the  feather,  and  the  Simorg  appears  and  orders  the  CiBsarcan 
operation  to  he  performed.  As  these  stories  are  not  Ferdusi'a 
invention,  but  the  old  traditions  of  the  Persians,  collected  and 
arranged  by  him,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  fact  concerning 
that  operation  which  is  to  be  met  with,  earlier  probably  than 
the  fable  of  Semele.  Zalzer  was  ordered  first  to  give  her 
wine,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  opiate,  and  after  sewing  up  the 
incision,  to  anoint  it  with  a  mixture  of  milk,  musk,  and  grass, 


pounded  together,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  and  then  to  rub  it 
with  a  Simorg's  feather. 

In  Mr.  Fox's  collection  of  Persic  books,  is  an  illuminated 
copy  of  Ferdusi,  containing  a  picture  of  the  Simorg,  who  is 
there  represented  as  an  ugly  dragon-looking  sort  of  bird.  I 
should  be  loath  to  believe  that  she  has  so  bad  a  physiognomy  ; 
and  as,  in  the  same  volume,  there  are  blue  and  yellow  horses, 
there  is  good  reason  to  concl'ide  that  this  is  not  a  genuine 
portrait. 

When  the  Genius  of  the  Lamp  is  ordered  by  Aladin  lo 
bring  a  roc's  egg,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  hall,  he  is  violently 
enraged,  and  exclaims,  Wretch,  wouldst  thou  have  me  Iniiig 
up  my  master?  From  the  manner  in  which  rocs  are  usually 
mentioned  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  the  reader  feels  as  much 
surprised  at  this  indignation  as  Atadin  vtcs  himself.  Perhaps 
the  original  may  have  Simorg  instead  of  roc.  To  think,  in- 
deed, of  robbing  Ihe  Simorg's  nest,  either  for  the  sake  of 
drilling  the  eggs,  or  of  poaching  them,  would,  in  a  believer, 
whether  Shiah  or  Sunni,  be  the  height  of  human  impiety. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches  has  appeared,  in  which  Captain  Wilford 
identifies  the  roc  with  the  Simorg.  "  Sinbad,"  he  says,  "  was 
exposed  to  many  dangers  from  the  birds  called  Rocs  or 
Simorgs,  the  Garudas  of  the  Pauranics,  whom  Persian  Ro- 
mancers represent  as  living  in  Madagascar,  according  to  Marco 
Polo."  But  the  Roc  of  the  Arabian  Tales  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Simorg  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  instance 
which  I  have  noticed,  that  any  mistake  of  one  for  the  other 
can  be  suspected. 

The  spring  was  clear,  the  water  deep.  — 30,  p.  316. 
Some  travellers  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  know,  that  the 
spring  from  which  this  description  was  taken,  is  near  Bristol, 
about  a  mile  from  Stokes-Croft  turnpike,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Boiling- W'ell.  Other,  and  larger  sjirings,  of 
the  same  kind,  called  the  Lady  Pools,  are  near  Shobdon,  in 
Herefordshire. 

/(  ran  a  river  deep  and  wide.  —  35,  p.  317. 

A  similar  picture  occurs  in  Miss  BailHe's  Comedy,  "  Tho 
Second  Marriage."  '•  By  Heaven,  there  is  nothing  so  in- 
teresting to  me  as  to  trace  the  course  of  a  prosperous  man 
through  this  varied  world.  First,  he  is  seen  like  a  little 
stream,  wearing  its  shallow  bed  through  the  grass,  circling  and 
winding,  and  gleaning  up  its  treasures  from  every  twinkling 
rill,  as  it  passes  ;  further  on,  the  brown  eand  fences  its  margin, 
the  dark  rushes  thicken  on  its  side  ;  further  on  still,  the  broad 
flags  shake  their  green  ranks,  the  willows  bend  their  wide 
boughs  o'er  its  course;  and  yonder,  at  last,  the  fair  river 
appears,  spreading  his  bright  waves  to  the  light." 


THE  TWELFTH   BOOK. 


Why  should  he  that  loves  me,  sorry  be 
For  my  deliverance,  or  at  all  complain 
My  good  to  hear,  and  toward  joys  to  see  ? 
I  go,  and  long  desired  have  to  go ; 
I  go  with  gladness  to  my  wished  rest. 

Spenseb's  Daphnaida. 


1. 

Then  Thalaba  drew  off  Abdaldar's  ring, 

And  cast  it  in  the  sea,  and  cried  aloud, 

'Thou  art  my  shield,  my  trust,  my  hope,  O  God  ! 

Behold  and  guard  me  now, 

Thou  who  alone  canst  sav(.*. 

If,  from  my  childhood  up,  I  have  look'd  on 

With  exultation  to  my  destiny ; 
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If,  in  the  hour  of  anguisli,  I  liave  owii'd 
The  justice  of  the  liand  tliat  cliastcn'd  me ; 

If,  of  all  selfish  passions  purified, 

I  go  to  work  thy  will,  and  from  the  world 

Root  up  the  ill-doing  race, 

Lord !  let  not  thou  the  weakness  of  my  arm 

Make  vain  the  enterprise  !  " 


Tile  Sun  was  rising  all  magnificent, 
Ocean  and  Heaven  rejoicing  in  his  beams. 

And  now  had  Thalaba 

Ferform'd  liis  last  ablutions,  and  he  stood 

And  gazed  upon  the  little  boat 

Riding  the  billows  near. 

Where,  like  a  sea-bird  breasting  the  broad  waves. 

It  rose  and  fell  upon  the  surge, 

Till  from  the  glitterance  of  the  sunny  main 

He  turn'd  his  acliing  eyes  ; 
And  then  upon  the  beach  he  laid  him  down, 

And  watch'd  the  rising  tide. 

He  did  not  pray ;  he  was  not  calm  for  prayer ; 

His  spirit,  troubled  with  tumultuous  hope, 

Toil'd  with  futurity; 

His  brain,  with  busier  workings,  felt 

The  roar  and  raving  of  the  restless  sea. 

The  boundless  waves   that  rose,  and  roll'd,  and 

rock'd : 

The  everlasting  sound 

Oppress'd  him,  and  the  heaving  infinite : 

He  closed  his  lids  for  rest. 

3. 

Meantime,  with  fuller  reach  and  stronger  swell, 

Wave  after  wave  advanced  ; 

Each  following  billow  lifted  the  last  foam 

Tliat  trembled  on  the  sand  with  rainbow  hues ; 

The  living  flower  that,  rooted  to  the  rock. 

Late  from  the  tliinner  element 

Shrunk  down  within  its  purple  stem  to  sleep, 

Now  feels  the  water,  and  again 

Awakening,  blossoms  out 

All  its  green  anther-necks. 

4. 

Was  there  a  Spirit  in  the  gale 

That  fluttered  o'er  his  cheek  ? 

For  it  came  on  liim  like  the  new-risen  sun, 

Wlilch  plays  and  dallies  o'er  the  night-closed  flower. 

And  wooes  it  to  unfold  anew  to  joy ; 

For  it  came  on  him  as  tlie  dews  of  eve 

Descend  with  healing  and  with  life 

Upon  the  summer  mead  ; 

Or  like  tlie  first  sound  of  seraph  song 

And  Angel  greeting,  to  the  soul 

Whose  latest  sense  had  shuddered  at  the  groan 

Of  anguish,  kneeling  by  a  death-bed  side. 


He  starts,  and  gazes  round  to  seek 

The  certain  presence.     "Thalaba!"  exclaim'd 

The  Voice  of  the  Unseen  ; 

"  Father  of  my  Oneiza  !  "  he  replied, 

'  And  have  thy  years  been  number'd.'  art  thou,  too, 

Among  the  Angels  ?  "  —  "  Thalaba !  " 


A  second  and  a  dearer  voice  repeats, 

"  Go  in  the  favor  of  the  Lord, 

My  Thalaba,  go  on  ! 

My  husband,  I  have  dress'd  our  bower  of  bliss. 

Go,  and  perform  the  work ; 

Let  rae  not  longer  sufi'er  hope  in  Heaven  ' 


He  turn'd  an  eager  glance  toward  the  sea. 

"  Come  !  "  quoth  the  Damsel,  and  she  drove 

Her  little  boat  to  land. 

Impatient  through  the  rising  wave. 

He  rush'd  to  meet  its  way ; 

His  eye  was  bright,  his  cheek  was  flush'd  with  joy. 

"Hast  thou  had  comfort  in  thy   prayers.'"  she, 

ask'd. 

"  Yea,"  Thalaba  replied, 

"  A  heavenly  visitation."     "  God  be  praised !  " 

She  answer'd  ;   "  then  I  do  not  liope  in  vain !  " 

And  her  voice  trembled,  and  her  lip 

Quiver'd,  and  tears  ran  down. 


"  Stranger,"  said  she,  "  in  years  long  past 

Was  one  who  vow'd  himself 

The  Champion  of  the  Lord,  like  thee, 

Against  the  race  of  Hell. 

Young  was  he,  as  thyself, 

Gentle,  and  yet  so  brave  '. 

A  lion-hearted  man. 

Shame  on  me,  Stranger !  in  the  arms  of  love 

I  held  him  from  his  calling,  till  the  hour 

Was  past ;  and  then  the  Angel  who  should  else 

Have  crown'd  him  with  his  glory-wreath. 

Smote  him  in  anger.  —  Years  and  years  are  gone, 

And  in  his  place  of  penance  he  awaits        > 

Thee,  the  Deliverer:  surely  thou  art  he  ' 

It  was  my  righteous  punishment. 

In  the  same  youth  unchanged. 

And  love  unchangeable. 

Sorrow  forever  fresh. 

And  bitter  penitence. 

That  gives  no  respite  night  nor  day  from  grief. 

To  abide  the  written  hour,  when  I  should  wafl 

The  Doom'd  Destroyer  and  Deliverer  here. 

Remember  thou,  that  thy  success  afl"ects 

No  single  fate,  no  ordinary  woes." 


.'Vs  thus  she  spake,  the  entrance  of  the  cave 

Darken'd  the  boat  below. 

Around  them,  from  their  nests, 

The  screaming  sea-birds  fled. 

Wondering  at  that  strange  shape. 

Yet  unalarm'd  at  sight  of  living  man, 

Unknowing  of  his  sway  and  power  misused 

The  clamors  of  tlieir  young 

Echoed  in  shriller  cries, 

Which  rung  in  wild  discordance  round  the  rock 

And  farther  as  they  now  advanced. 

The  dim  reflection  of  the  darken'd  day 

Grew  fainter,  and  the  dash 

Of  the  out-breakers  deaden'd  ;  farther  yet, 

And  yet  more  faint  the  gleam ; 

And  there  the  waters,  at  their  utmost  bound, 
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Silently  rippled  on  the  rising  rock. 

Tliey  landed  and  advanced,  and  deeper  in, 

Two  adamantine  doors 

Closed  up  the  cavern  pass. 

;». 

Reclining  on  the  rock  beside, 

Sat  a  gray-headed  man. 

Watching  an  hour-glass  by. 

To  him  the  Damsel  spake  — 

"  Is  it  the  hour  appointed  ?  "     The  Old  Man 

Nor  answer'd  her  awhile. 

Nor  lifted  he  his  downward  eye  ; 

For  now  the  glass  ran  low. 

And,  like  the  days  of  age, 

With  speed  perceivable. 

The  latter  sands  descend ; 

And  now  the  last  are  gone. 

Then   he   look'd   up,  and   raised   his    hand,  and 

smote 

The  adamantine  gates. 

10. 

The  gates  of  adamant. 

Unfolding  at  the  stroke, 

Open'd,  and  gave  the  entrance.     Then  she  turn'd 

To  Thalaba,  and  said, 

"  Go,  in  the  name  of  God  ! 

I  cannot  enter,  —  1  must  wait  the  end 

In  hope  and  agony. 

God  and  Mahonimed  prosper  thee, 

For  thy  sake  and  for  ours !  " 

11. 

He  tarried  not,  —  he  past 

The  threshold,  over  which  was  no  return. 

All  earthly  thoughts,  all  human  hopes 

And  passions  now  put  off. 

He  cast  no  backward  glance 

Toward  the  gleam  of  day. 

There  was  a  light  within. 

A  yellow  light,  as  when  the  autumnal  Sun, 

Through  travelling  rain  and  mist, 

Shines  on  the  evening  hills  : 

Whether  from  central  fires  effused, 

Or  that  the  sunbeams,  day  by  day. 

From  earliest  generations,  there  absorb'd, 

Were  gathering  for  the  wrath-flame.     Shade  was 

none 

In  those  portentous  vaults ; 

Crag  overhanging,  nor  columnal  rock 

Cast  its  dark  outline  there ; 

For  with  the  hot  and  heavy  atmosphere 

The  light  incorporate,  permeating  all. 

Spread  over  all  its  equal  yellowness. 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  lifeless  air; 

He  felt  no  stirring  as  he  past 

Adown  the  long  descent ; 

He  heard  not  his  own  footsteps  on  the  rock. 

That  through  the  thick  stagnation  sent  no  sound. 

How  sweet  it  were,  he  thought, 

To  feel  the  flowing  wind  ! 

With  what  a  thirst  of  joy 

He  should  breathe  in  the  open  gales  of  heaven  ! 

41 


12. 

Downward,  and  downward  still,  and  still  the  way, 

The  lengthening  way  is  safe. 

Is  there  no  secret  wile, 

No  lurking  enemy  ? 

His  watchful  e3'e  is  on  the  wall  of  rock, — 

And  warily  he  marks  llie  roof, 

And  warily  surveys 

The  path  that  lies  before. 

Downward,  and  downward  still,  and  stiU  the  waj-. 

The  long,  long  way  is  safe  ; 

Rock  only,  the  same  light, 

The  same  dead  atmosphere, 

And  solitude  and  silence  like  the  grave. 

1.'!. 

At  length  the  long  descent 

Ends  on  a  precipice  ; 

No  feeble  ray  enter'd  its  dreadful  gulf; 

For  in  the  pit  profound. 

Black  Darkness,  utter  Night, 

Repell'd  the  hostile  gleam. 

And  o'er  the  surface  the  light  atmosphere 

Floated,  and  mingled  not. 

Above  the  depth,  four  over-awning  wings, 

Unplumed,  and  huge,  and  strong, 

Bore  up  a  little  car ; 

Four  living  pinions,  headless,  bodiless, 

Sprung  from  one  stem  tliat  branched  below 

In  four  down-arching  limbs, 

And  clinch'd  the  car-rings  endlong  and  atlnvart 

With  claws  of  griflin  grasp. 

14. 

But  not  on  these,  the  depth  so  terrible, 

The  wondrous  wings,  fi.x'd  Thalaba  his  eye 

For  there,  upon  the  brink, 

With  fiery  fetters  fasten'd  to  the  rock, 

A  man,  a  living  man,  tormented  lay, 

The  young  Othatha :  in  the  arms  of  love 

He  who  had  linger'd  out  the  auspicious  hour, 

Forgetful  of  his  call. 

In  shuddering  pity,  Thalaba  exclaimed, 

"  Servant  of  God,  can  I  not  succor  thee  f  " 

He  groan'd,  and  answered,  "  Son  of  Man, 

I  sinn'd,  and  am  tormented;  I  endure 

In  patience  and  in  hope. 

The  hour  that  shall  destroy  the  Race  of  Hell, 

That  hour  shall  set  rae  free." 

15. 

"  Is  it  not  come  ?  "  quoth  Thalaba  . 

"  Yea !  by  this  omen  !  "  —  and  with  fearless  hand 

He  grasp'd  the  burning  fetters,  —  "  in  the  name 

Of  God  !  "  —  and  from  the  rock 

Rooted  the  rivets,  and  adown  the  gulf 

Dropp'd  them.     The  rush  of  flames  roar'd  up, 

For  they  had  kindled  in  their  fall 

The  deadly  vapors  of  the  pit  profound  ; 

And  Thalaba  bent  on  and  look'd  below 

But  vainly  he  e.xplored 

The  deep  abyss  of  flame, 

That  sunk  beyond  the  plunge  of  mortal  eye. 

Now  all  ablaze,  as  if  infernal  fires 
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Illumed  the  world  beneath. 

No  eye  could  penetrate 

Soon  was  the  ]>oison-fuel  spent ; 

That  unendurable  excess  of  light. 

The  flame  grew  pale  and  dim ; 

And  dimmer  now  it  fades,  and  now  is  quencli'd  ; 

19. 

And  all  again  is  dark, 

It  veil'd  no  friendly  form,  thought  Thalaba  ' 

Save  where  the  yellow  air 

And  wisely  did  he  deem. 

Enters  a  little  in,  and  mingles  slow. 

For  at  the  threshold  of  the  rocky  door. 

Hugest  and  fiercest  of  his  kind  accurs'd, 

16. 

Fit  warden  of  the  sorcery-gate, 

Meantime,  the  freed  Othatha  clasp'd  his  knees, 

A  rebel  Afreet  lay ; 

And  cried,  "  Deliverer  !  "    Struggling  then 

He  scented  the  approach  of  human  food. 

With  joyful  hope,  "And  where  is  she,"  he  cried, 

And  hungry  hope  kindled  his  eye  of  fire. 

'  Whose  promised  coming  for  so  many  a  year  —  " 

Raising  his  hand  to  screen  the  dazzled  sense, 

"Go!"  answer'd  Thnlaba, 

Onward  held  Tllalaba, 

"She  waits  thee  at  the  gates." 

And  lifted  still  at  times  a  rapid  glance ; 

"  And  in  thy  triumph,"  he  replied, 

Till  the  due  distance  gain'd, 

Tliere  thou  wilt  join  us?  "  —  The  Deliverer's  eye 

With  head  abased,  he  laid 

Glanced  on  the  abyss  ;  way  else  was  none  — 

An  arrow  in  its  rest. 

The  depth  was  unascendable. 

With  steady  effort  and  knit  forehead  then. 

'*  Await  not  me,"  he  cried  ; 

Full  on  the  painful  light 

*  My  path  hath  been  appointed  '.  go  —  embark  ! 

He  fix'd  his  aching  eye,  and  loosed  the  how. 

Return  to  life,  — live  happy  !  " 

20. 

OTHATHA. 

A  hideous  yell  ensued  ; 

But  thy  name .'  — 

And  sure  no  human  voice  had  scope  or  power 

That  through  the  nations  we  may  blazon  it,  — 

For  that  prodigious  shriek 

That  we  may  bless  thee  .' 

Whose  pealing  echoes  thundered  up  the  rock. 

Di[n  grew  the  dying  light; 

THALABA. 

But  Thalaba  leap'd  onward  to  the  doors. 

Bless  the  Merciful ! 

Now  visible  beyond, 

And  while  the  Afreet  warden  of  the  way 

17. 

Was  writhing  with  his  death-pangs,  over  him 

Then  Thalaba  pronounced  the  name  of  God, 

Sprung  and  smote  the  stony  doors. 

And  leap'd  into  the  car. 

And  bade  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  give  way  ! 

Down,  down  it  sunk,  —  down,  down,  — 

He  neither  breathes  nor  sees ; 

21. 

His  eyes  are  closed  for  giddiness. 

The  dying  Fiend  beneath  liim,  at  that  name, 

His  breath  is  sinking  with  the  fall. 

Toss'd  in  worse  agony. 

The  air  that  yields  beneath  the  car 

.4nd  the  rocks  shudder'd,  and  the  rocky  doors 

Inflates  the  wings  above. 

Rent  at  the  voice  asunder.     Lo  !  within  — 

Down  — down  —  a  measureless  depth !  —  down  — 

The  Teraph  and  the  Fire, 

down. 

And  Khawla,  and,  in   mail  complete. 

Was  then  the  Simorg  with  the  Powers  of  ill 

Mohareb  for  the  strife. 

Associate  to  destroy  t 

But  Thalaba,  with  numbing  force. 

And  was  that  lovely  Mariner 

Smites  his  raised  arm,  and  rushes  by ; 

A  fiend  as  false  as  fair  .^ 

For  now  he  sees  the  fire,  amid  whose  flames, 

For  still  the  car  sinks  down  ; 

On  the  white  ashes  of  Hodeirah,  lies 

But  ever  the  uprusliing  wind 

Hodeirah's  holy  Sword. 

Inflates  the  wings  above. 

And  still  the  struggling  wings 

22. 

Repel  the  rushing  wind. 

He  rushes  to  tue  me: 

Down — down — and  now  it  strikes. 

Then  Khawla  met  the  youtii. 

And  leap'd  upon  him,  and  with  clinging  arms 

18. 

Clasps  him,  and  calls  Mohareb  now  to  aim 

He  stands  and  totters  giddily ; 

The  eff*ectual  ventreance.     O  fool  !  fool !  he  sees 

All  objects  round  awliile 

His  Father's  Sword,  and  who  shall  bar  his  way  } 

Float  dizzy  on  his  sight; 

Who  stand  against  the  fury  of  that  arm 

Collected  soon,  he  gazes  for  the  way. 

That  spurns  her  to  the  ground  ?  — 

There  was  a  distant  liglit  that  led  his  search  ; 

She  rises  half,  she  twists  around  his  knees,  — 

The  torch  a  broader  blaze. 

A  moment—  and  he  vainly  strives 

The  unpruned  taper  flares  a  longer  flame. 

To  shake  her  from  her  hold  ; 

But  this  was  strong,  as  is  the  noontide  sun. 

Impatient  then  he  seized  her  leathery  neck 

So,  in  the  glory  of  its  rays  intense, 

With  throttling  grasp,  and  as  she  loosed  her  hold, 

It  quiver'd  with  green  glow. 

Thrust  her  aside,  and  unimpeded  now 

Beyond  was  all  unseen ; 

Springs  forward  to  the  Sword. 
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•23. 

The  co-existent  Flame 

Knew  tlie  Destroyer;  it  encircled  him, 

Roird  up  his  robe,  and  gather'd  round  his  head  ; 

Condensing  to  intenser  splendor  there, 

His  Crown  of  Glory  and  his  Light  of  Life, 

Hover'd  the  irradiate  wreath. 

24. 
The  instant  Thalaba  had  laid  his  hand 

Upon  his  Father's  Sword, 

Tlie  Living  Image  in  the  inner  cave 

Smote  the   Round  Altar.     The  Donidaniel  rock'd 

Through  all  its  thundering  vaults ; 

Over  the  surface  of  the  reeling  Earth, 

The  alarum  shock  was  felt; 

The  Sorcerer  brood,  all,  all,  where'er  dispersed, 

Perforce  obey'd  the  summons;  all,  —  they  came 

Compell'd  by  Hell  and  Heaven  ; 

By  Hell  compell'd  to  keep 

Their  baptism-covenant. 

And  with  the  union  of  their  strength 

Oppose  the  common  danger;  forced  by  Heaven 

To  share  the  common  doom. 


Vain  are  all  spells  !  the  Destroyer 

Treads  the  Donidaniel  floor. 

They  crowd  with  human  arms  and  human  force 

To  crush  the  single  foe. 

Vain  is  all  human  force  ! 

He  wields  his  Father's  Sword, 

The  vengeance  of  awaken'd  Deity. 

But  chief  on  Thalaba  Mohareb  press'd 

The  Witch,  in  her  oracular  speech. 

Announced  one  fatal  blow  for  both  ; 

And,  desperate  of  self  safety,  yet  he  hoped 

To  serve  the  cause  of  Eblis,  and  uphold 

His  empire,  true  in  death. 

26. 

Who  shall  withstand  the  Destroyer  ? 

Scatter'd  before  the  sword  of  Tlialaba 

The  Sorcerer  throng  recede, 

And    leave    him    space    for    combat.     Wretched 

man,  — 

What  shall  the  helmet  or  the  shield  avail 

Against  Almighty  anger .''  —  Wretched  man, 

Too  late  Mohareb  finds  that  he  hath  chosen 

The  evil  part !  —  He  rears  his  shield 

To  meet  the  Arabian's  sword  ; 

Under  the  edge  of  that  fire-hardened  steel. 

The  shield  falls  sever'd  ;  his  cold  arm 

Rings  with  the  jarring  blow  :  — 

He  lifts  his  cimeter; 

A  second  stroke,  and  lo!  the  broken  hilt 

Hangs  from  his  palsied  hand  : 

And  now  he  bleeds,  and  now  he  flies, 

And  fain  would  hide  himself  amid  the  troop; 

But  tliey  fee]  the  sword  of  Hodeirah; 

But  they  also  fly  from  the  rnin, 

And  hasten  to  the  inner  cave. 

And  fall  all  fearfully 

Around  the  Giant  Idol's  feet. 

Seeking  protection  from  the  Power  they  served. 


27. 

It  was  a  Living  Image,  by  the  art 

Of  magic  hands,  of  flesh  and  bones  composed, 

And  human  blood,  through  veins  and  arteries 

That  flow'd  with  vital  action.     In  the  shape 

Of  Eblis  it  was  made  ; 

Its  stature  such,  and  such  its  strength. 

As  when  among  the  sons  of  God 

Preeminent  he  raised  his  radiant  head, 

Prince  of  the  Morning.     On  his  brow 

A  coronet  of  meteor  flames, 

Flowing  in  points  of  light. 

Self-poised  in  air  before  him 

Hung  the  Round  Altar,  rolling  like  the  World 

On  its  diurnal  axis,  like  the  World 

Checker'd  with  sea  and  shore, 

The  work  of  Demon  art. 

For  where  the  sceptre  in  the  Idol's  hand 

Touch'd  the  Round  Altar,  in  its  answering  realm. 

Earth  felt  the  stroke,  and  Ocean  rose  in  storms. 

And  shatter'd  Cities,  shaken  from  their  seat, 

Crush'd  all  llieir  habitants. 

His  other  arm  was  raised,  and  its  spread  palm 

Snstain'd  the  ocean-weight, 

Whose  naked  waters  arch'd  the  sanctuary , 

Sole  prop  and  pillar  he. 

28. 

Fallen  on  the  ground,  around  his  feet, 

The  Sorcerers  lay.     Mohareb's  quivering  arms 

Clung  to  the  Idol's  knees ; 

The  Idol's  face  was  pale  ; 

And  calm  in  terror  he  beheld 

The  approach  of  the  Destroyer. 

20. 

Sure  of  his  stroke,  and  therefore  in  pursuit 

Following,  nor  blind,  nor  hasty,  on  his  foe 

Moved  the  Destroyer.     Okba  met  his  way, 

Of  all  that  brotherhood 

He  only  fearless,  miserable  man, 

The  one  that  had  no  hope. 

"On  me,  on  me,"  the  childless  Sorcerer  cried, 

Let  fall  the  weapon  !     1  am  he  who  stole 

Upon  the  midnight  of  thy  Father's  tent; 

This  is  the  hand  that  pierced  Hodeirah's  heart, 

That  felt  thy  brethren's  and  thy  sisters'  blood 

Gush  round  the  dagger-hilt.     Let  fall  on  me 

The  fated  sword  !  tlie  vengeance-hour  is  come 

Destroyer,  do  thy  work  I  " 

Nor  wile,  nor  weapon,  had  the  desperate  wretch, 

He  spread  his  bosom  to  the  stroke. 

"  Old  Man,  I  strike  tliee  not !  "  said  Thalaba  ; 

"  The  evil  thou  hast  done  to  me  and  mine 

Brouirht  its  own  b  tter  punishment. 

For  thy  dear  Daughter's  sake  I  pardon  thee, 

As  I  do  hope  Heaven's  pardon.  —  For  her  sake 

Repent  while  time  is  yet !  —  Thou  liast  my  prayers 

To  aid  thee  ;  thou  poor  sinner,  cast  thyself 

Upon  the  goodness  of  offended  God  ! 

I  speak  in  Laila's  name  ;  and  what  if  now 

Thou  canst  not  think  to  join  in  Paradise 

Her  spotless  Spirit,  —  hath  not  Allah  made 
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Al-Araf,  in  his  wisdom?  where  the  siy-ht 
Of  Heaven  may  kindle  in  the  penitent 
The  strong  and  purifying  fire  of  hope, 

Till,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  he  shall  see 
The  Mercy-Gates  unfold." 

31. 

Tlie  astonish'd  man  stood  gazing  as  he  spake ; 

At  length  his  heart  was  soften'd,  and  the  tears 

Gush'd,  and  he  sobb'd  aloud. 

Then  suddenly  was  heard 

The  all-beholding  Prophet's  voice  divine  — 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  my  Servant ! 

Ask  and  receive  thy  reward !  " 

32. 

A  deep  and  awful  joy 

Seem'd  to  dilate  the  heart  of  Thalaba; 

With  arms  in  reverence  cross'd  upon  his  breast, 

Upseeking  eyes  suffused  with  tears  devout, 

He  answered  to  the  Voice  —  "  Prophet  of  God, 

Holy,  and  good,  and  bountiful ! 

One  only  earthly  wish  have  I,  to  work 

Thy  will ;  and  thy   protection  grants  me  that. 

Look  on  this  Sorcerer  I  Heavy  are  his  crimes; 

But  infinite  is  mercy  !     If  thy  servant 

Have  now  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  God, 

Let  him  be  touch 'd  with  penitence,  and  save 

His  soul  from  utter  death.' 

33. 

"The  groans  of  penitence,"  replied  the  Voice, 

''Never  arise  unheard  ! 

But,  for  thyself,  prefer  the  prayer ; 

The  treasure-house  of  Heaven 

Is  open  to  thy  will." 

34. 

"  Prophet  of  God  !  "  then  answered  Thalaba, 

"  1  am  alone  on  earth  ; 
Thou  knowest  the  secret  wishes  of  my  heart ! 
Do  with  me  as  thou  wilt!     Thy  will  is  best." 

35. 

There  issued  fortli  no  Voice  to  answer  him ; 

But  lo  !  Hodeirah's  Spirit  comes  to  see 

His  vengeance,  and  beside  him,  a  pure  form 

Of  roseate  light,  his  Angel  mother  hung. 

**  My   Child,  my  dear,  my  glorious,  blessed  Child, 

My  promise  is  perform'd  —  fulfil  thy  work  "  " 


30. 

Thalaba  knew  that  his  death-hour  was  come ; 

And  on  he  leap'd,  and  springing  up, 

Into  the  Idol's  heart 

Hilt-deep  he  plunged  the  Sword. 

The  Ocean-vault  fell  in,  and  all  were  crush'd. 

In  the  same  moment,  at  the  gate 

Of  Paradise,  Oneiza's  Houri  form 

Welcomed  her  Husband  to  eternal  bliss. 


NOTES   TO  BOOK  XU. 

A  rebel  Afreet  lay.  —  19,  p.  322. 

One  of  these  evil  Genii  is  thus  described  in  the  Bahar  Da- 
niish  :  —  On  liia  eiitrance,  he  beheld  a  black  demon  lieaped  on 
the  ground  like  a  mountain,  with  two  large  horns  upon  his  head* 
and  a  long  proboscis,  fast  asleep.  In  his  head  the  Divine  Cre- 
ator had  joined  the  likenesses  of  the  elephant  and  the  wild  bull. 
His  teeth  grew  out  as  the  tusks  of  a  boar,  and  all  over  his  mon- 
strous carcass  hung  shaggy  hairs,  like  those  of  the  bear.  The 
eye  of  mortal-born  was  dimmed  at  his  appearance,  and  the 
mind,  at  his  horrible  form  and  frightful  figure,  was  confounded. 

He  teas  an  Afreet,  created  from  mouth  to  fuot  by  the  wrath 
of  Ood. 

His  hair  like  a  bear's,  his  teeth  like  a  hoar''s.  JVo  one  ever 
beheld  such  a  monster. 

Crook-backed,  and  crabbed-faced ;  he  might  be  scented  at  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  fersungs. 

His  Jtostrils  were  like  the  ovens  of  brick-burners,  and  his  mouth 
resembled  the  vat  of  the  dyer. 

When  his  breath  came  forth,  from  its  vehemence  the  dust 
rose  lip  as  in  a  whirlwind,  so  as  to  leave  a  chasm  in  the  earth  ; 
and  when  he  drew  it  in,  chuff,  sand,  and  pebbles,  from  the  dis 
tance  of  some  yards,  were  attracted  to  his  nostrils. 

Bahar  JJanusn. 


AUAraf,  in  his  wisdom!  &r.  30,  p.*394. 

Araf  is  a  place  between  the  Paradise  and  the  Hell  of  the 
Mahommedans;  some  deem  it  a  veil  of  separation,  some  a 
strong  wall.  Others  hold  it  to  he  a  Purgalory,  in  which  those 
believers  will  remain,  whose  good  and  evil  works  have  been 
so  equal,  that  they  were  neither  virtuous  enough  to  enter  Par- 
adise, nor  guilty  enough  lo  be  condemned  to  the  fire  of  Hell. 
From  whence  they  see  the  glory  of  the  blessed,  and  are  near 
enough  to  congratulate  them  ;  but  their  ardent  desire  to  par- 
take ihe  same  happiness  becomes  a  great  pain.  At  length,  a*. 
the  day  of  judgment,  whtrn  all  men,  before  they  are  judged, 
shall  be  cited  to  render  liomage  to  their  Creator,  those  who 
are  here  confined  sh  ill  prostrate  themselves  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord,  in  adoration  ;  and  by  this  act  of  religion,  which 
simll  be  accounted  a  merit,  the  number  of  their  good  works 
will  exceed  their  evil  ones,  and  tbey  will  enter  into  glory. 

Saadi  says,  that  Araf  appears  a  Hell  to  the  happy,  and  • 
Paradise  to  the  damned.  —  D^Herbelot. 
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"  OMJlTE  SOLUM  FORTI  PATRIA." 


TO  CHARLES  WATKIN   WILLIAMS  WYNN, 
THIS    POEM 

WAS    ORIGINALLY    INSCRIBED,    IN    1805, 

AS     A     TOKEN     OF     SIXTEEN    TEARS     OF     0NINTERRCPTED     FRIENDSHIP; 

AND    IS    NOW    RE-INSCRIBED,    WITH    THE    SAME    FEELING, 

AFTER   AN    INTERVAL    OF    THIRTY-TWO. 


PREFACE. 

When  Madoc  was  brought  to  a  close,  in  the 
summer  of  1790,  Mr.  Coleridge  advised  me  to 
publish  it  at  once,  and  to  defer  making  any  mate- 
rial alterations,  if  any  should  suggest  themselves, 
till  a  second  edition.  But  four  years  had  passed 
over  my  head  since  Joan  of  Arc  was  sent  to  the 
press,  and  I  was  not  disposed  to  commit  a  second 
imprudence.  If  the  reputation  obtained  by  that 
poem  had  confirmed  the  confidence  which  I  felt 
in  myself,  it  had  also  the  eflfect  of  making  me  per- 
ceive my  own  deficiencies,  and  endeavor,  with  all 
diligence,  to  supply  them.  I  pleased  myself  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  one  day  be  likened  to  Tasso's 
Rinaldo,  and  that,  as  the  Jerusalem  had  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  better  things,  whereof  that  poem 
was  the  pledge,  so  might  Madoc  be  regarded  in 
relation  to  the  juvenile  work  which  had  preceded 
it.  Thinking  that  this  would  probably  be  the 
greatest  poem  I  should  ever  produce,  my  intention 
was  to  bestow  upon  it  all  possible  care,  as  indeed 
I  had  determined  never  again  to  undertake  any 
subject  without  due  preparation.  With  this  view 
it  was  my  wish,  before  Madoc  could  be  considered 
as  completed,  to  see  more  of  Wales  than  I  had 
yet  seen.  This  I  had  some  opportunity  of  doing 
in  the  autumn  of  1801,  with  my  old  friends  and 
schoolfellows,  Charles  Wynn  and  Peter  Elmsley. 
And  so  much  was  I  bent  upon  making  myself  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  Welsh  scenery,  manners,  and 
traditions,  than  could  be  done  by  books  alone,  that 
if  1  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  house  in  the  Vale 
of  Neath,  for  wliich  1  was  in  treaty  the  year  fol- 
lowing, it  would  never  have  bnen  my  fortune  to 
be  classed  among  the  Lake  Poets. 

Little  had  been  done  in  revising  the  poem  till 
the  first  year  of  my  abode  at  Keswick :  there,  in 
the  latter  end  of  1803,  it  was  resumed,  and  twelve 
months  were  diligently  employed  in  reconstr^icting 
it      The  alterations  were  more  material  than  those 


which  had  been  made  in  Joan  of  Arc,  and  much 
more  extensive.  In  its  original  form,  the  poem 
consisted  of  fifteen  books,  containing  about  six 
thousand  lines.  It  was  now  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  enlarged  in  the  proportion  of  a  full  third. 
Shorter  divisions  than  the  usual  one  of  books,  or 
cantos,  were  found  more  convenient ;  the  six  books, 
therefore,  which  the  first  part  comprised,  were  dis- 
tributed in  seventeen  sections,  and  the  other  nine 
in  twenty-seven.  These  changes  in  the  form  of 
the  work  were  neither  capriciously  made,  nor  for 
the  sake  of  novelty.  The  story  consisted  of  two 
parts,  almost  as  distinct  as  tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey ; 
and  the  subdivisions  were  in  like  manner  indicated 
by  the  subject.  The  alterations  in  the  conduct  of 
the  piece  occasioned  its  increase  of  length. 

When  Mattliew  Lewis  published  the  Castle 
Spectre,  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  introducing 
negro  guards  in  a  drama  which  was  laid  in  feudal 
times,  that  he  thought  their  appearance  would  pro- 
duce a  good  eifect;  and  if  the  effect  would  have 
been  better  by  making  them  blue  instead  of  black, 
blue,  said  he,  they  should  have  been.  He  was 
not  more  bent  upon  pleasing  the  public  by  stage 
eff*ect,  (which  no  dramatist  ever  studied  more  suc- 
cessfully,) tlian  I  was  upon  following  my  own 
sense  of  propriety,  and  thereby  obtaining  the  ap- 
probation of  tliat  fit  audience,  which,  being  con- 
tented that  it  should  be  few,  I  was  sure  to  find. 
Mr.  Sotheby,  whose  Saul  was  published  about  the 
same  time  as  Madoc,  said  to  me  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  "  You  and  I,  Sir,  find  that  blank  verse 
will  not  do  in  these  days ;  we  must  stand  upon 
another  tack."  Mr.  Sotheby  considered  the  de- 
cision of  the  Pie-Poudre  Court  as  final.  But  my 
suit  was  in  that  Court  of  Record,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  pronounces  unerringly  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

Madoc  was  immediately  reprinted  in  America 
in  numbers,  making  two  octavo  volumes.  About 
nine  years  afterwards,  there  appeared  a  paper  in 
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the  Quarterly  Review,  wliich  gave  great  offence  to 
tile  Americans ;  if  I  am  not  nijstalten  in  my  rec- 
ollections, it  was  the  first  in  that  journal  which 
had  any  such  tendency.  An  American  author, 
whose  name  I  heard,  but  had  no  wish  to  remem- 
ber, supposed  it  to  have  been  written  by  me ;  and 
upon  tills  gratuitous  supposition,  (in  which,  more- 
over, he  happened  to  be  totally  mistaken,)  he  at- 
tacked me  in  a  pamplilet,  wiiich  lie  had  the  cour- 
tesy to  send  me,  and  which  I  have  preserved 
among  my  Curiosities  of  Literature.  It  is  noticed 
in  this  place,  because,  among  other  vituperative 
accusations,  the  pamphleteer  denounced  the  author 
of  Madoc  as  having  "  meditated  a  most  serious 
injury  against  the  reputation  of  the  New  World, 
by  attributing  its  discovery  and  colonization  to  a 
little  vagabond  Welsh  Prince."  This,  he  said, 
"  being  a  most  insidious  attempt  against  the  honor 
of  America  and  the  reputation  of  Columbus."* 

This  poem  was  the  means  of  making  me  person- 
ally acquainted  witli  Miss  Seward.  Her  encomias- 
tic opinion  of  it  was  communicated  to  me  through 
Charles  Lloyd,  in  a  way  wliich  required  some  cour- 
teous acknowledgment ;  this  led  to  an  interchange 
of  letters,  and  an  invitation  to  Lichfield,  where, 
accordingly,  I  paid  her  a  visit,  when  ne.xt  on  my 
way  to  London,  in  1807.  She  resided  in  the 
Bishop's  palace.  I  was  usiiered  up  the  broad 
brown  staircase  by  her  cousin,  the  Reverend 
Henry  White,  then  one  of  the  minor  canons  of 
that  cathedral,  a  remarkable  person,  who  intro- 
duced me  into  the  presence  with  jubilant  but 
appalling  solemnity.  Miss  Seward  was  seated  at 
her  desk.  She  had  just  finished  some  verses,  to 
be  "  Inscribed  on  the  blank  leaves  of  the  Poem 
Madoc,"  and  the  first  greeting  was  no  sooner  past, 
tlian  she  requested  that  I  would  permit  her  to  read 
them  to  me.  It  was  a  mercy  that  she  did  not  ask 
me  to  read  them  aloud.  But  she  read  admirably 
herself  The  situation,  however,  in  which  I  found 
myself,  was  so  ridiculous,  and  I  was  so  apprehen- 
sive of  catching  the  eye  of  one  person  in  the 
room,  who  was  equally  afraid  of  meeting  mine, 
that  I  never  felt  it  more  difficult  to  control  my 
emotions,  than  while  listening,  or  seeming  to 
listen,  to  my  own  praise  and  glory.  But,  bending 
my  head,  as  if  in  a  posture  of  attentiveness,  and 
screening  my  face  with  my  hand,  and  occasionally 
using  some  force  to  compress  the  risible  muscles, 
I  got  through  the  scene  withoui  any  misbehavior, 
and  expressed  my  thanks,  if  not  in  terms  of  such 
glowing  admiration  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
receive  from  others,  and  had  bestowed  upon  my 
unworthy  self,  yet  as  well  as  I  could.  I  passed 
two  days  under  her  roof,  and  corresponded  with 
her  from  that  time  till  her  death. 

Miss  Seward  had  been  crippled  by  having  re- 
peatedly injured  one  of  her  knee-pans.  Time  had 
taken  away  her  bloom  and  her  beauty  ;  but  her  fine 

^  The  title  of  tliU  nolablft  pamphlet  ia,  "  The  Uniterl  States 
mid  England  ;  lieiiig  a  Reply  to  the  Criticism  on  Inchiquin's 
I  .etlers,  contained  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1814. 
New  York:  published  by  A.  II.  Inskeep ;  and  Bradford  and 
Inskeep,  Philadelphia.  Van  Winkle  and  Wiley,  Printers, 
1815." 


countenance  retained  its  animation,  and  her  eyes 
could  not  have  been  brighter  nor  more  expressive 
in  her  youth.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  them, 
"  they  were  auburn,  of  the  precise  shade  and  hue  of 
her  hair.  In  reciting,  or  in  speaking  with  anima- 
tion, they  appeared  to  become  darker,  and  as  it 
were  to  flash  fire.  I  should  have  hesitated,"  he 
adds,  "  to  state  the  impression  which  this  peculiarity 
made  upon  me  at  the  time,  had  not  my  observation 
been  confirmed  by  that  of  the  first  actress  on  this 
or  any  other  stage,  with  whom  1  lately  happened 
to  converse  on  our  deceased  friend's  expressive 
powers  of  countenance."  ^  Si'  Wa'ter  has  not 
observed  that  this  peculiarity  was  hereditary. 
Describing,  in  one  of  her  earlier  letters,  a  scene 
with  her  mother,  she  says,  "  I  grew  so  saucy  to 
her,  that  she  looked  grave,  and  took  her  pinch  of 
snufi',  first  at  one  nostril,  and  then  at  the  other, 
with  swift  and  angry  energy,  and  her  eyes  began 
to  grow  dark  and  to  flash.  'Tis  an  odd  peculiarity  ; 
but  the  balls  of  my  mother's  eyes  change  from 
brown  into  black,  when  she  feels  either  indignation 
or  bodily  pain."t 

Miss  Seward  was  not  so  much  overrated  at  one 
time,  as  she  has  since  been  unduly  depreciated. 
She  was  so  considerable  a  person  when  her  repu- 
tation was  at  its  height,  tliat  Washington  said  no 
circumstance  in  his  life  had  been  so  mortifying  to 
him  as  that  of  having  been  made  the  subject  of  her 
invective  in  her  Monody  on  Major  Andr6.  After 
peace  had  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  tile  United  States,  he  commissioned  an  Amer- 
ican officer,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  England,  to 
call  upon  her  at  Lichfield,  and  explain  to  her,  that, 
instead  of  having  caused  Andre's  death,  he  had 
endeavored  to  save  him  ;  and  she  was  requested  to 
peruse  the  papers  in  proof  of  this,  which  he  sent 
for  her  perusal.  "  They  filled  me  with  contrition,' ' 
says  Miss  Seward,  "  for  the  rash  injustice  of  my 
censure. "I 

An  officer  of  her  name  served  as  lieutenant  in 
the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  during  the  siege.  To  his 
great  surprise,  —  for  he  had  no  introduction  which 
could  lead  him  to  expect  the  honor  of  such  notice, 
—  he  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  General 
Elliot.  The  General  asked  him  if  he  were  related  to 
the  author  of  the  Monody  on  Major  Andre.  The 
Lieutenant  replied  that  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
very  distantly  related  to  her,  but  he  had  not  the 
liappiness  of  her  acquaintance.  "It  is  sufficient, 
Mr.  Seward,"  said  the  General,  "  that  you  bear 
her  name,  and  a  fair  reputation,  to  entitle  you  to 
the  notice  of  every  soldier  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  serve  and  oblige  a  military  brother.  You  will 
always  find  a  cover  for  you  at  my  table,  and  a 
sincere  welcome  ;  and  whenever  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  serve  you  essentially,  I  shall  not  want  the 
inclination."  § 

These  anecdotes  show  the  estimation  in  which 

*  Biographical  Preface   to  tlie   Poetical  Works   of  Anna 
Seward,  p.  xxiii. 
f  Literary  Correspondence.     lb.  p.  cxxi. 
J  Letters  of  Anna  Seward,  vol.  v.  p.  143. 
«  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
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the  was,  not  undeservedly,  held.  Her  epistolary 
style  was  distorted  and  disfigured  by  her  admira- 
tion of  Johnson;  and  in  her  poetry  sho  set,  rather 
timn  followed,  the  brocade  fashion  of  Dr.  Darwin. 
Still  there  are  unquestionable  proofs  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  and  great  ability,  both  in  her 
letters  and  her  poems.  Siie  was  an  exemplary 
daughter,  a  most  affectionate  and  faithful  friend. 
Sir  Walter  has  estimated,  with  characteristic  skill, 
her  powers  of  criticism,  and  her  strong  preposses- 
sions upon  literary  points.  And  believing  that 
the  more  she  was  known,  the  more  she  would 
have  been  esteemed  and  admired,  I  bear  a  willing 
testimony  to  her  accomplishments  and  her  genius, 
to  her  generous  disposition,  her  frankness,  and 
her  sincerity  and  warmth  of  heart. 

Keswick,  Feb.  19,  1838. 


PREFACE 


THE    FIRST    EDITION. 

The  historical  facts  on  which  this  Poem  is 
founded  may  be  related  in  a  few  words.  On  the 
death  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  king  of  North  Wales, 
A.  D.  11G9,  his  children  disputed  the  succession. 
Yorwerth,  the  elder,  was  set  aside  without  a  strug- 
gle, as  being  incapacitated  by  a  blemish  in  his 
face.  Hoel,  though  illegitimate,  and  born  of  an 
Irish  mother,  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  for 
a  while,  till  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  David, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  by  a  second  wife. 
The  conqueror,  who  then  succeeded  without  op- 
position, slew  Yorwerth,  imprisoned  Rodri,  and 
hunted  others  of  his  brethren  into  exile.  But 
Madoc,  meantime,  abandoned  his  barbarous  coun- 
try, and  sailed  away  to  the  West  in  search  of  some 
better  resting-place.  The  land  which  he  discov- 
ered pleased  him  :  he  left  there  part  of  his  people, 
and  went  back  to  Wales  for  a  fresh  supply  of  ad- 
venturers, with  whom  he  again  set  sail,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more.  Strong  evidence  has  been  ad- 
duced that  he  reached  America,  and  that  his  pos- 
terity exist  there  to  this  day,  on  the  southern 
branches  of  the  Missouri,*  retaining  their  com- 
plexion, their  language,  and,  in  some  degree,  their 
arts. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Aztecas,  an  American 
tribe,  in  consequence  of  certain  calamities,  and  of  a 
particular  omen,  forsook  Aztlan,  their  own  country, 
under  the  guidance  of  Yuhidthiton.  They  became 
a  mighty  people,  and  founded  the  Mexican  empire, 
taking  the  name  of  Mexicans,  in  honor  of  MexitH, 
their  tutelary  god.  Their  emigration  is  here  con- 
nected witli  the  adventures  of  Madoc,  and  their 
superstition  is  represented  as  the  same  which  their 
descendants   practised,   when   discovered   by    the 

*  Thnt  country  ha.s  now  been  fully  explored,  and  wiier- 
ever  Mmlor  may  have  settled,  it  is  now  certain  that  no  Welsh 
Indians  are  to  be  found  upon  any  branches  of  the  Missouri. 
-1815. 


Spaniards.  The  manners  of  the  Poem,  in  both  its 
parts,  will  be  found  historically  true.  It  assumes 
not  the  degraded  title  of  Epic:  and  the  question, 
therefore,  is  not  whether  the  story  is  formed  upon 
the  rules  of  Aristotle,  but  whether  it  be  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  poetry. 

Keswick,  1805. 


Three  tmngs  must  be  aiwided  in  Poetry ;   Vie  frivolous^  tliB 
obscure,  and  the  sntpcrjluous. 

The  three  eiccllejicies  of  Poetry;  simplicity  of  language^  sim- 
plicity of  subject,  and  simplicity  of  invention. 

The  tliree  indispensable  purities  of  Poetry;  pure  truth,  purs 
language,  and  pure  manners. 

Three  tfiings  should  all  Poetry  be ;  thoroughly  erudite,  Vior- 
ougliiy  animated,  and  thoroughly  juiftiral. 

Triads. 


COME,   1.T8TEN    TO    A    TALE    OF    TIMES    OF    OLD: 

COME,    FOR    YE    KNOW    ME.       I    AM   HE    WHO    SANG 

THE    MAID    OF    ARC,    AND    1    AM    HE    WHO    FRAMED 

OF    THALABA    THE    WILD    AND    WONDROUS    90NG. 

COME,    LISTEN    TO    MV    LAY,    AND    YE    SHALL   HEAR 

HOW    MADOC    FROM    THE    SHORES    OF    BRITAIN    SPREAD 

THE    ADVENTUROUS    SAIL,    EXPLORED    THE    OCEAN    PATM9, 

AND    qUELLED    BARBARIAN    POWER,    AND    OVERTHREW 

THE    BLOODY    ALTARS    OF    IDOLATRY, 

AND    PLANTED    IN    IT3    FANES    TRIUMPHANTLY 

THE    CROSS    OF    CHRIST.         COME,   LISTEN    TO    MV    LAY  I 


PART    I. 
MADOC    IN    WALES. 


I. 


THE  RETURN  TO  WALES. 

Fair  blows  the  wind, — the  vessel  drives  along 
Her  streamers  fluttering  at  their  length,  her  sailu 
All   full,  —  she  drives  along,  and  round  her  prow 
Scatters  the  ocean  spray.     What  feelings  then 
Fill'd  every  bosom,  wlien  the  mariners, 
After  the  peril  of  that  weary  way. 
Beheld  their  own  dear  country  !     Here  stands  one 
Stretching  his  sight  toward  the  distant  shore; 
And  as  to  well-known  forms  his  busy  joy 
Shapes  the  dim  outline,  eagerly  he  points 
The  fancied  headland,  and  the  cape  and  bay, 
Till  his  eyes  ache  o'erstraining.     This  man  shakes 
His  comrade's  hand,  and  bids  him  welcome  home, 
And  blesses  God,  and  then  he  weeps  aloud  : 
Here  stands  another,  wlio,  in  secret  prayer. 
Calls  on  the  Virgin,  and  his  patron  Saint, 
Renewing  his  old  vows  of  gifts,  and  alms. 
And  pilgrimage,  so  he  may  find  all  well. 
Silent  and  thoughtful,  and  apart  from  all. 
Stood  Madoc;  now  his  noble  enterprise 
Proudly  remembering,  now  in  dreams  of  hope, 
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Anon  of  bodings  full,  and  doubt,  and  fear. 
Fair  smiled  the  evening,  and  the  favoring  gale 
Sung  in  the  shrouds,  and  swift  the  steady  bark 
Rusli'd  roaring  through  the  waves. 

The  sun  goes  down  : 
Far  off"  his  light  is  on  the  naked  crags 
Of  Penmanmawr,  and  Arvon's  ancient  hills  ; 
And  tiie  last  glory  lingers  yet  awhile, 
Crowning  old  Snowdon's  venerable  head, 
That  rose  amid  his  mountains.     Now  the  ship 
Drew  nigli  where  Mona,  the  dark  island,  stretch'd 
Her  shore  along  the  ocean's  lighter  line. 
There,  through  tlie  mist  and  twilight,  many  a  fire, 
Up-flaining,  stream'd  upon  the  level  sea 
Red  lines  of  lengthening  light,  which,  far  away, 
Rising  and  falling,  flash'd  athwart  the  waves. 
Thereat,  full  many  a  thought  of  ill  disturb'd 
Prince  Madoc's  mind;  —  did  some  new  conqueror 

seize 
The  throne  of  David  ?  had  the  tyrant's  guilt 
Awaken'd  vengeance  to  the  deed  of  death  ? 
Or  blazed  they  for  a  brother's  obsequies. 
The  sport  and  mirth  of  murder .''  —  Like  the  lights 
Which  there  upon  Aberfraw's  royal  walls 
Are  waving  witli  the  wind,  the  painful  doubt 
Fluctuates  within  him. —  Onward  drives  the  gale, — 
On  flies  the  bark  ;  —  and  she  hath  reach'd  at  length 
Her  liaven,  safe  from  her  unequall'd  way ! 
And  now,  in  louder  and  yet  louder  joy 
Clamorous,  the  happy  mariners  all-hail 
Their  native  shore,  and  now  they  leap  to  land. 

There  stood  an  old  man  on  tlie  beach,  to  wait 
The  comers  from  the  ocean  ;  and  he  ask'd, 
Is  it  the  Prince  ?     And  Madoc  knew  his  voice, 
And  turn'd  to  him,  and  fell  upon  his  neck; 
For  it  was  UrieUj  who  had  foster'd  him. 
Had  loved  him  like  a  child ;  and  Madoc  loved, 
Even  as  a  father,  loved  he  that  old  man. 
My  sister  ?  quoth  the  Prince.  —  Oh,  she  and  I 
Have  wept  together,  Madoc,  for  thy  loss, — 
That  long  and  cruel  absence  !  —  she  and  I, 
Hour  after  hour,  and  day  by  day,  have  look'd 
Toward  the  waters,  and  with  aching  eyes, 
And  aching  heart,  sat  watching  every  sail. 

And  David  and  our  brethren  ?  cried  the  Prince, 
As  tliey  moved  on.  —  But  then  old  Urien's  lips 
Were  slow  at  answer;  and  he  spake,  and  paused 
In  tiie  first  breath  of  utterance,  as  to  choose 
Fit  words  for  uttering  some  unhappy  tale. 
More  blood,  quoth  Madoc,  yet  ?     Hath  David's  fear 
Forced  him  to  still  more  cruelty  ?     Alas  — 
Woe  for  the  house  of  Owen  ! 

Evil  stars, 
Replied  the  old  man,  ruled  o'er  thy  brethren's  birth, 
From  Dolwyddelan  driven,  his  peaceful  home, 
Poor  Yorwerth  sought  the  church's  sanctuary  ; 
The  murderer  follow'd  ;  —  Madoc,  need  I  say 
Wiio  sent  the  sword  ?  —  Llewelyn,  his  brave  boy, 
Where  wanders  he  .•'  in  this  his  rightful  realm, 
Houseless  and  hunted  ;  richly  would  the  king 
Gift  the  red  hand  that  rid  him  of  that  fear! 
Ririd,  an  outlaw'd  fugitive,  as  yet 
Eludes  his  deadly  purpose  ;  Rodri  lives, 


A  prisoner  he,  —  I  know  not  in  what  fit 
Of  natural  mercy  from  tlie  slaughter  spared. 
Oh.  if  my  dear  old  master  paw  the  wreck 
And  scattering  of  liis  house  !  —  that  princely  race 
The  beautiful  band  of  brethren  tliat  tliey  were  ! 

Madoc  made  no  reply,  —  he  closed  his  eyes^ 
Groaning.     But  Urien,  for  his  heart  was  full. 
Loving  to  linger  on  the  woe,  pursued  : 
I  did  not  think  to  live  to  such  an  hour 
Of  joy  as  this  !  and  often,  when  my  sight 
Turn'd  dizzy  from  the  ocean,  overcome 
With  heavy  anguish,  Madoc,  I  have  prayed 
Tliat  God  would  please  to  take  me  to  his  rest. 

So  as  he  ceased  his  speech,  a  sudden  shout 
Of  popular  joy  awakened  Madoc's  ear ; 
And  caDing  then  to  mind  the  festal  fires. 
He  ask'd  their  import.     The  old  man  replied, 
It  is  the  giddy  people  merry-making, 
To  welcome  their  new  Queen  ;  unheeding  they 
The  shame  and  the  reproach  to  the  long  line 
Of  our  old  royalty  !  —  Thy  brother  weds 
The  Saxon's  sister. 

What !  —  in  loud  reply 
Madoc  exclaim'd,  hath  he  forgotten  all  ? 
David  !  King  Owen's  son,  —  my  father's  son,  — 
He  wed  the  Saxon,  —  the  Plantagenel ! 

Quoth  Urien,  He  so  dotes,  as  she  had  dropp'd 
Some  philtre  in  his  cup,  to  lethargize 
The  British  blood  tliat  came  from  Owen's  veins. 
Three  days  his  halls  have  echoed  to  the  song 
Of  joyance. 

Shame  !  foul  shame  !  that  they  should  hear 
Songs  of  such  joyance  !  cried  the  indignant  Prince  : 
Oh,  that  my  Father's  hall,  where  I  have  heard 
The  songs  of  Corwen,  and  of  Keiriog's  day, 
Should  echo  tliis  pollution  !     Will  the  chiefs 
Brook  this  alliance,  this  unnatural  tie  ? 

There  is  no  face  but  wears  a  courtly  smile, 
Urien  replied  :  Aberfraw's  ancient  towers 
Beheld  no  pride  of  festival  like  this, 
No  like  solemnities,  when  Owen  came 
In  conquest,  and  Gowalchmai  struck  the  harp. 
Only  Goervyl,  careless  of  the  pomp, 
Sits  in  her  solitude,  lamenting  thee. 

Saw  ye  not  then  my  banner  ?  quoth  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  ;  on  the  topmast-head  it  stood 
To  tell  the  tale  of  triumph  :  —  or  did  night 
Hide  the  glad  signal,  and  the  joy  hath  yet 
To  reach  her  ? 

Now  had  they  almost  attained 
The  palace  portal.     Urien  stopp'd,  and  said, 
The  child  should  know  your  coming  ;  it  is  long 
Since  she  hath  heard  a  voice  that  to  her  heart 
Spake  gladness  ;  —  none  but  I  must  tell  her  this. 
So  Urien  sought  Goervyl,  whom  he  found 
Alone,  and  gazing  on  the  moonlight  sea. 

Oh,  you  are  welcome,  Urien  !  cried  tlie  maid. 
There  was  a  ship  came  sailing  hitherward  — 
I  could  not  see  his  banner,  for  the  night 
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Closed  in  so  fast  around  her ;  but  my  heart 
Indulged  a  foolish  hope  '. 

The  old  man  replied, 
With  difficult  effort  keeping  his  heart  down, 
God,  in  his  goodness,  may  reserve  for  us 
That  blessing  yet  '  I  have  yet  life  enow 
To  trust  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day, 
Albeit  the  number  of  mg  years  well  nigh 
Be  full. 

Ill-judging  kindness  !  said  the  maid. 
Have  I  not  nursed,  for  two  long,  wretched  years, 
That  miserable  hope,  which  every  day 
Grew  weaker,  like  a  baby  sick  to  death. 
Yet  dearer  for  its  weakness  day  by  day  ? 
No,  never  shall  we  see  his  daring  bark ! 
I  knew  and  felt  it  in  the  evil  hour 
When  forth  she  fared  !  I  felt  it  then  !  that  kiss 
Was  our  death-parting !  —  And  she  paused  to  curb 
The  agony  :  anon,  —  But  thou  hast  been 
To  learn  their  tidings,  Urien  ?  —  He  replied. 
In  half-articulate  words,  —  They  said,  my  child. 
That  Madoc  lived,  —  that  soon  he  would  be  here. 

She  had  received  the  shock  of  happiness  : 
Urien '.  she  cried  —  thou  art  not  mocking  me  ! 
Notliing  the  old  man  spake,  but  spread  his  arms, 
Sobbing  aloud.     Goervyl  from  their  hold 
Started,  and  sunk  upon  her  brother's  breast. 

Recovering  first,  the  aged  Urien  said  — 
"Enough  of  this, — there  will  be  time  for  this. 
My  children !  better  it  behoves  ye  now 
To  seek  the  King.     And,  Madoc,  I  beseech  thee, 
Bear  with  thy  brother !  gently  bear  with  him. 
My  gentle  Prince  !  he  is  the  lieadstrong  slave 
Of  passions  unsubdued  ;  he  feels  no  tie 
Of  kindly  love  or  blood  ;  —  provoke  him  not, 
Madoc  !  —  It  is  his  nature's  malady. 

Thou  good  old  man '  replied  the  Prince,  be  sure 
I  shall  remember  what  to  him  is  due. 
What  to  myself;  for  1  was  in  my  youth 
Wisely  and  well  Irain'd  up ;  nor  yet  hath  time 
Effaced  the  lore  my  foster-father  taught. 

[heart 

Haste,    haste !    exclaim'd    Goervyl ;  —  for   her 
Smote  her  in  sudden  terror  at  the  thought 
Of  Yorwerth,  and  of  Owen's  broken  house  ;  — 
I  dread  his  dark  suspicions  ! 

Not  for  me 
Suffer  that  fear,  my  sister !  quoth  the  Prince; 
Safe  is  the  straight  and  open  way  I  tread ; 
Nor  hath  God  made  the  human  heart  so  bad 
That  thou  or  I  should  have  a  danger  there. 
So  saying,  they  toward  the  palace  gate 
Went  on,  ere  yet  Aberfraw  liad  received 
The  tidings  of  her  wanderer's  glad  return. 


II. 

THE  MARRIAGE   FEAST. 

The  guests  were  seated  at  the  festal  board  ; 
Green  rushes  strewed  the  floor ;  high  in  the  hall 
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Was  David ;  Emma,  in  her  bridal  robe, 
In  youtii,  in  beauty,  by  her  husband's  side 
Sat  at  tlie  marriage  feast.     The  monarch  raised 
His  eyes  ;  he  saw  the  mariner  approach  ; 
Madoc  !  he  cried  ;  strong  nature's  impulses 
Prevail'd,  and  with  a  holy  joy  be  met 
His  brother's  warm  embrace. 

With  that,  what  peals 
Of  exultation  shook  Aberfraw's  tower ! 
How  then  reechoing  rang  the  home  of  Kings, 
When  from  subduOd  Ocean,  from  the  World 
That  he  had  first  foreseen,  he  first  had  found, 
Came  her  triumpliant  child  !     The  mariners, 
A  happy  band,  enter  the  clamorous  hall; 
Friend  greets  with  friend,  and  all  are  friends;  one 

joy 

Fills  with  one  common  feeling  every  heart, 

And  strangers  give  and  take  the  welcoming 

Of  hand,  and  voice,  and  eye.     That  boisterous  joy 

At  length  allay 'd,  the  board  was  spread  anew ; 

Anew  the  horn  was  brimm'd,  the  central  hearth 

Built  up  anew  for  later  revelries. 

Now  to  the  ready  feast !  the  seneschal 

Duly  below  the  pillars  ranged  the  crew ; 

Toward  the  guest's  most  honorable  seat 

The  King  himself  led  his  brave  brother;  —  then. 

Eyeing  the  lovely  Saxon  as  he  spake, 

Here,  Madoc,  see  thy  sister !  thou  hast  been 

Long  absent,  and  our  house  hath  felt  the  while 

Sad  diminution ;  but  my  arm  at  last 

Hath  rooted  out  rebellion  from  the  land ; 

And  I  have  stablished  now  our  ancient  house. 

Grafting  a  scion  from  the  royal  tree 

Of  England  on  the  sceptre ;  so  shall  peace 

Bless  our  dear  country. 

Long  and  happy  years 
Await  my  sovereigns !  —  thus  the  Prince  replied,  — 
And  long  may  our  dear  country  rest  in  peace  ! 
Enough  of  sorrow  hath  our  royal  house 
Known  in  the  field  of  battles,  —  yet  we  reap'd 
The  harvest  of  renown. 

Ay,  —  many  a  day, 
David  replied,  together  have  we  led 
The  onset.  —  Dost  thou  not  remember,  brother, 
How  in  that  hot  and  unexpected  charge 
On  Keiriog's  bank,  we  gave  the  enemy 
Their  welcoming.' 

And  Berwyn's  afler-strife ! 
Quoth  Madoc,  as  tlie  memory  kindled  him : 
The  fool  that  day,  who  in  his  mask  attire 
Sported  before  King  Henry,  wished  in  vain 
Fitlier  habiliments  of  javelin  proof! 
And  yet  not  more  precipitate  that  fool 
Dropp'd  his  mock  weapons,  than  the  archers  cast 
Desperate  their  bows  and  quivers-full  away. 
When  we  leap'd  on,  and  in  the  mire  and  blood 
Trampled  their  banner  I 

That,  exclaimed  the  king, 
That  was  a  day  indeed,  which  I  may  still 
Proudly  remember,  proved  as  I  have  been 
In  conflicts  of  such  perilous  assay. 
That  Saxon  combat  seem'd  like  woman's  war. 
When  with  the  traitor  Hoel  I  did  wage 
The  deadly  battle,  then  was  I  in  truth 
Put  to  the  proof;  no  vantage-ground  was  there, 
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Nor  famine,  nor  disease,  nor  storms  to  aid. 
But  equal,  hard,  close  battle,  man  to  man, 
Briton  to  Briton.     By  my  soul,  pursued 
The  tyrant,  heedless  how  from  Madoc's  eye 
Flash'd  the  quick  wrath  like  lightning,  —  though 

1  knew 
The  rebel's  worth,  his  prowess  then  excited 
Unwelcome  wonder ;  even  at  the  last. 
When  stiff  with  toil  and  faint  with  wounds,  he 

raised 
Feebly  his  broken  sword, — 

Then  Madoc's  grief 
Found  utterance;    Wherefore,  David,  dost  thou 

rouse 
The  memory  now  of  that  unhappy  day. 
That  thou  shouldst  wish  to  hide  from  earth  and 

heaven  ? 
Not  in  Aberfraw,  —  not  to  me  this  tale  ! 
Tell  it  the  Saxon  !  — he  will  join  thy  triumph,  — 
He  hates  the  race  of  Owen  1  —  but  I  loved 
My  brother  Hoel,  —  loved  him  ?  —  that  ye  knew  ! 
I  was  to  him  the  dearest  of  his  kin. 
And  he  my  own  heart's  brother. 

David's  clieek 
Grew  pale  and  dark  ;  he  bent  his  broad,  black  brow 
Full  upon  Madoc's  glowing  countenance ; 
Art  tliou  return'd  to  brave  me  ?  to  my  teeth 
To  praise  the  rebel  bastard  ?  to  insult 
The  royal  Saxon,  my  affianced  friend  ? 
I  hate  the  Saxon  !  Madoc  cried  ;  not  yet 
Have  I  forgotten,  how  from  Keiriog's  shame 
Flying,  the  coward  wreak 'd  his  cruelty 
On  our  poor  brethren  !  —  David,  seest  thou  never 
Those  eyeless  spectres  by  thy  bridal  bed  ? 
Forget  that  horror.' — may  the  fire  of  God 
Blast  my  right  hand,  or  ever  it  be  link'd 
With  that  accursed  Plantagenet's  ' 

The  while. 
Impatience  struggled  in  the  heaving  breast 
Of  David  ;  every  agitated  limb 
Shook  witli  vingovernable  wratli ;  the  page. 
Who  chafed  his  feet,  in  fear  suspends  his  task ; 
In  fear  the  guests  gaze  on  him  silently ; 
His  eyeballs  flasli'd ;  strong  anger  choked  his  voice ; 
He  started  up  —  Him  Emma,  by  the  hand 
Gently  retaining,  held,  with  gentle  words 
Calming  his  rage.     Goervyl,  too,  in  tears 
Besought  her  generous  brother :  he  had  met 
Emma's  reproaching  glance,  and,  self-reproved. 
While  the  warm  blood  flush'd  deeper  o'er  his  cheek. 
Thus  he  replied ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me. 
My  Sister-Queen  !  nay,  you  will  learn  to  love 
This  high  affection  for  the  race  of  Owen, 
Yourself  the  daugliter  of  his  royal  house 
By  better  ties  than  blood. 

Grateful  the  Queen 
Replied,  by  winning  smile  and  eloquent  eye. 
Thanking  the  gentle  Prince  :  a  moment's  pause 
Ensued ;  Goervyl  then  with  timely  speech 
'  Thus  to  the  wanderer  of  the  waters  spake  : 
Madoc,  thou  hast  not  told  us  of  the  world 
Beyond  the  ocean  and  the  paths  of  man. 
A  lovely  land  it  needs  must  be,  my  brother, 
Or  sure  you  had  not  sojourn'd  there  so  long. 
Of  me  forgetful,  and  my  heavy  hours 


Of  grief,  and  solitude,  and  wretched  hope. 
Where  is  Cadwallon  .'  for  one  bark  alone 
I  saw  come  sailing  here. 

The  tale  you  ask 
Is  long,  Goervyl,  said  the  mariner. 
And  1  in  truth  am  weary.     Many  moons 
Have  wax'd  and  waned,  since  from  that  distant 

world, 
The  country  of  my  dreams,  and  hope,  and  faith. 
We  spread  the  homeward  sail ;  a  goodly  world. 
My  Sister !  thou  wilt  see  its  goodliness. 
And  greet  Cadwallon  there. —  But  this  shall  be 
To-morrow's  tale  ;  — indulge  we  now  the  feast ! 
You  know  not  with  what  joy  we  mariners 
Behold  a  sight  like  this. 

Smiling  he  spake. 
And  turning,  from  the  sewer's  hand  he  took 
The  flowing  mead.     David,  the  while,  relieved 
From  rising  jealousies,  with  better  eye 
Regards  his  venturous  brother.     Let  the  Bard, 
Exclaim'd  the  king,  give  his  accustom'd  lay ; 
For  sweet,  I  know,  to  Madoc  is  the  song 
He  loved  in  earlier  years. 

Then,  strong  of  voice, 
The  officer  proclaim'd  the  sovereign  will, 
Bidding  the  hall  be  silent ;  loud  he  spake, 
And  smote  the  sounding  pillar  with  his  wand, 
And  hush'd  the  banqueters.     The  chief  of  Bards 
Then  raised  the  ancient  lay. 

Thee,  Lord !  he  sung, 
O    Father !     Thee,  whose   wisdom.  Thee,  whose 

power. 
Whose  love — all  love,  all  power,  all  wisdom.  Thou ! 
Tongue  cannot  utter,  nor  can  heart  conceive. 
He  in  tlie  lowest  depth  of  Being  framed 
The  imperishable  mind :  in  every  change, 
Througli  the  great  circle  of  progressive  life. 
He  guides  and  guards,  till  evil  shall  be  known. 
And  beino-  known  as  evil,  cease  to  be  ; 
And  the  pure  soul,  emancipate  by  Deatli, 
The  Enlarger,  shall  attain  its  end  predoom'd. 
The  eternal  newness  of  eternal  joy. 

He  lefl  this  lofly  theme  ;  he  struck  the  harp 
To  Owen's  praise,  swift  in  the  course  of  wrath, 
Father  of  Heroes.     That  proud  day  he  sung. 
When  from  green  Erin  came  the  insulting  host, 
Lochlin's  long  burdens  of  the  flood,  and  they 
Who  left  their  distant  homes  in  evil  hour. 
The  death-doom'd  Normen.     There  was  heaviest 

toil. 
There  deeper  tumult,  where  the  dragon  race 
Of  Mona  trampled  down  the  Immbled  head 
Of  haughty  power;  the  sword  of  slaughter  carved 
Food  for  the  yellow-footed  fowl  of  heaven. 
And  Menai's  waters,  burst  with  plunge  on  plunge, 
Curling  above  their  banks  with  tempest-swell. 
Their  bloody  billows  heaved. 

The  long-past  da\'s 
Came  on  the  mind  of  Madoc,  as  he  heard 
That  song  of  triumph;  on  his  sun-burnt  brow 
Sat  exultation  :  — other  thoughts  arose, 
As  on  the  fate  of  all  his  gallant  house 
Mournful  he  mused ;  oppressive  memory  swell'd 
His  bosom ;  over  his  fix'd  eve-ball"  swam 
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The  tear's  dim  lustre,  and  the  loud-toned  harp 
Rung  on  his  ear  in  vain;  —  its  silence  first 
Roused  him  from  dreams  of  days  that  were  no  more. 


111. 

CADWALLON. 

Then  on  the  morrow,  at  the  festal  board, 
The  Lord  of  Ocean  thus  began  his  tale  :  — 

[wind, 
My  heart  beat  high,  when,  with  the  favoring 
We  sail'd  away  ;  Abcrfraw  !  when  thy  towers, 
And  the  huge  headland  of  my  mother  isle, 
Shrunk  and  were  gone. 

Butj  Madoc,  1  would  learn, 
Quoth  David,  how  this  enterprise  arose, 
And  the  wild  hope  of  worlds  beyond  the  sea; 
For  at  thine  outset  being  in  the  war, 
I  did  not  hear  from  vague  and  common  fame 
The  moving  cause.     Sprung  it  from  bardic  lore, 
The  hidden  wisdom  of  the  years  of  old, 
Forgotten  long?  or  did  it  visit  thee 
In  dreams  that  come  from  Heaven  ? 

The  Prince  replied, 
Thou  shalt  hear  all ;  — but  if,  amid  the  tale, 
Strictly  sincere,  I  haply  should  rehearse 
Aught  to  the  King  ungrateful,  let  my  brother 
Be  patient  with  the  involuntary  fault. 

I  was  the  guest  of  Rhys  at  Dinevawr, 
And  there  the  tidings  found  me,  that  our  sire 
Was  gatiier'd  to  his  fathers ;  —  not  alone 
The  sorrow  came  ;  the  same  ill  messenger 
Told  of  the  strife  that  shook,  our  royal  house, 
When  Hoel,  proud  of  prowess,  seized  the  throne 
Which  you,  for  elder  claim  and  lawful  birth. 
Challenged  in  arms.     With  all  a  brother's  love, 
I  on  the  instant  hurried  to  prevent 
The  impious  battle  :  —  all  the  day  I  sped  ; 
Night  did  not  stay  me  on  my  eager  way  — 
Where'er  1  pass'd,  new  rumor  raised  new  fear  — 
Midnight,  and  morn,  and  noon,  I  hurried  on. 
And  the  late  eve  was  darkening  when  I  reach'd 
Arvon,  the  fatal  field.  —  The  sight,  the  sounds, 
Live  in  my  memory  now,  —  for  all  was  done  ! 
For  horse  and  horseman,  side  by  side  in  death. 
Lay  on  the  bloody  plain  ;  — a  host  of  men, 
And  not  one  living  soul,  —  and  not  one  sound, 
One  human  sound  ;  — only  the  raven's  wing, 
Which  rose  before  my  coming,  and  the  neigh 
Of  wounded  horses,  wandering  o'er  the  plain. 

Night  now  was  coming  on  ;  a  man  approach'd 
And  bade  me  to  his  dwelling  nigh  at  hand. 
Thither  1  turn'd,  too  weak  to  travel  more; 
For  1  was  overspent  with  weariness, 
And,  having  now  no  hope  to  bear  me  up, 
Trouble  and  bodily  labor  master'd  me. 
I  ask'd  him  of  the  battle  :  —  who  had  fallen 
He  knew  not,  nor  to  whom  the  lot  of  war 
Had  given  my  father's  sceptre.     Here,  said  he, 
I  came  to  seek  if  haply  I  might  find 


Some  wounded  wretch,  abandon'd  else  to  death. 
My  search  was  vain ;  the  sword  cf  civil  war 
Had  bit  too  deeply. 

Soon  we  reach'd  his  home, 
A  lone  and  lowly  dwelling  in  the  hills, 
By  a  gray  mountain  stream.     Beside  the  hearth 
There  sat  an  old  blind  man ;  his  head  was  raised 
As  he  were  listening  to  the  coming  sounds, 
And  in  the  fire-light  shone  his  silver  locks. 
Father,  said  he  who  guided  me,  I  bring 
A  guest  to  our  poor  hospitality; 
And  then  he  brought  me  water  from  the  brook, 
And  homely  fare,  and  I  was  satisfied  : 
That  done,  he  piled  the  hearth,  and  spread  around 
The  rushes  of  repose.     I  laid  me  down; 
But  worn  with  toil,  and  full  of  many  fears. 
Sleep  did  not  visit  me  :  the  quiet  sounds 
Of  nature  troubled  my  distemper'd  sense; 
My  ear  was  busy  with  the  stirring  gale. 
The  moving  leaves,  the  brook's  perpetual  flow. 

So  on  the  morrow  languidly  I  rose, 
And  faint  with  fever ;  but  a  restless  wish 
Was  working  in  me,  and  I  said,  My  host, 
Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  the  battle-field. 
That  I  may  searcli  the  slain?  for  in  the  fray 
My  brethren  fought;  and  though  with  all  my  speed 
I  strove  to  reach  them  ere  the  strife  began, 
Alas,  1  sped  too  slow  ! 

Grievest  thou  for  that? 
He  answer'd ;  grievest  thou  that  tliou  art  spared 
The  shame  and  guilt  of  that  unhappy  strife, 
Briton  with  Briton  in  unnatural  war  ? 
Nay,  I  replied,  mistake  me  not !     1  came 
To  reconcile  the  chiefs;  they  might  have  heard 
Their  brother's  voice. 

Their  brother's  voice  ?  said  he  , 
Was  it  not  so  ?  —  And  thou,  too,  art  the  son 
Of  Owen!  —  Yesternight  I  did  not  know 
The  cause  there  is  to  pity  thee.     Alas, 
Two  brethren  thou  wilt  lose  when  one  shall  fall !  — 
Lament  not  him  whom  death  may  save  from  guilt; 
For  all  too  surely  in  the  conqueror 
Thou  wilt  find  one  whom  his  own  fears  henceforth 
Must  make  to  all  his  kin  a  perilous  foe. 

I  felt  as  though  he  wrong'd  my  father's  sons, 
And  raised  an  angry  eye,  and  answer'd  him  — 
My  brethren  love  me. 

Then  the  old  man  cried, 
Oh,  what  is  Princes'  love?  what  are  the  ties 
Of  blood,  the  affections  growing  as  we  grow, 
If  but  ambition  come  ?  —  Thou  deemest  sure 
Tliy  brethren  love  thee  ;  —  ye  have  play'd  together 
In  childhood,  shared  your  riper  hopes  and  fears. 
Fought  side  by  side  in  battle:  —  they  may  be 
Brave,  generous,  all  tliat  once  their  father  was, 
Whom  ye,  I  ween,  call  virtuous. 

At  the  name, 
With  pious  warmth  I  cried,  Yes,  he  was  good, 
And  greit.  and  glorious!  Gwyneth's  ancient  annali 
Boast  not  a  name  more  noble.     In  the  war 
Fearless  he  was,  —  the  Sa.Kon  found  him  so. 
Wise  was  his  counsel ;  and  no  supplicant 
For  justice  ever  from  his  palace-gate 
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Unrighted  turned  away.     King  Owen's  name 
Shall  live  to  after-times  witiiout  a  blot ! 

There  were  two  bretliren  once  of  kingly  line, 
The  old  man  replied ;  tliey  loved  each  other  well ; 
And  when  the  one  was  at  his  dying  hour, 
It  then  was  comfort  to  him  tliat  lie  left 
So  dear  a  brother,  wlio  would  duly  pay 
A  father's  duties  to  his  orphan  boy. 
And  sure  he  loved  the  orplian,  and  the  boy 
With  all  a  child's  sincerity  loved  him, 
And  learnt  to  call  him  father;  so  the  years 
Went  on,  till  when  the  orphan  gain'd  the  age 
Of  manhood,  to  the  throne  his  uncle  came. 
The  young  man  claim'd  a  fair  inheritance, 
His   father's    lands ;    and  —  mark    what    follows. 

Prince !  — 
At  midnight  he  was  seized,  and  to  his  eyes 
The  brazen  plate  was  held  —  He  cried  aloud; 
He  look'd  around  for  help;  — he  only  saw 
His  Uncle's  ministers,  prepared  to  do 
Their  wicked  work,  who  to  the  red-hot  brass 
Forced  his  poor  eyes,  and  held  tlie  open  lids, 
Till  the  long  agony  consumed  the  sense  ; 
And  when  their  hold  relax'd,  it  had  been  worth 
The  wealth  of  worlds  if  he  could  then  have  seen, 
Dreadful  to  him  and  hideous  as  they  were. 
Their  ruffian  faces !  —  I  am  blind,  young  Prince, 
And  I  can  tell  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is 
To  see  the  blessed  light ! 

Must  more  be  told .' 
What  further  agonies  he  yet  endured  ? 
Or  hast  thou  known  the  consummated  crime. 
And  heard  Cynetha's  fate .' 

A  painful  glow 
Inflamed  my  cheek,  and  for  my  father's  crime 
I  felt  the  shame  of  guilt.     The  dark-brow'd  man 
Beheld  the  burning  flush,  the  uneasy  eye. 
That  knew   not   where  to  rest.     Come  !  we  will 

search 
The  slain,  arising  from  his  seat,  he  said  ; 
I  follow'd;  to  the  field  of  fight  we  went, 
And  over  steeds,  and  arms,  and  men,  we  held 
Our  way  in  silence.     Here  it  was,  quoth  he, 
The  fiercest  war  was  waged  ;  lo  !  in  what  heaps 
Man  upon  man  fell  slaughter'd  !     Then  my  heart 
Smote  me,  and  my  knees  shook ;  for  I  beheld 
Where,  on  his  conquer'd  foemen,  Hoel  lay. 

He  paused  ;  his  heart  was  full ;  and  on  his  tongue 
The  imperfect  utterance  died ;  a  general  gloom 
Sndden'd  the  hall,  and  David's  cheek  grew  pale. 
Commanding  first  his  feelings,  Madoc  broke 
The  oppressive  silence. 

Then  Cadwallon  took 
My  hand,  and,  pointing  to  his  dwelling,  cried. 
Prince,  go  and  rest  thee  tliere,  for  thou  hast  need 
Of  rest; — the  care  of  sepulture  be  mine. 
Nor  did  1  then  comply,  refusing  rest, 
Till  I  had  seen  in  holy  ground  inearth'd 
My  poor,  lost  brother.     Wherefore,  he  exclaim'd, 
(And  I  was  awed  by  his  severer  eye,) 
Wouldst  thou  be  pampering  thy  distempered  mind  ? 
Affliction  is  not  sent  in  vain,  young  man. 
From  that  good  God,  who  chastens  whom  he  loves. 


Oh  !  tliere  is  healing  in  the  bitter  cup  ! 
Go  yonder,  and  before  the  unerring  will 
Bow,  and  have  comfort !     To  the  hut  I  went, 
And  there,  beside  the  lonely  mountain-stream, 
I  veil'd  my  head,  and  brooded  on  the  past. 

He  tarried  long ;  I  felt  the  hours  pass  by. 
As  in  a  dream  of  morning,  when  the  mind. 
Half  to  reality  awaken'd,  blends 
Witli  airy  visions  and  vague  phantasies 
Her  dim  perception ;  till  at  length  his  step 
Aroused  me,  and  he  came.     I  question'd  him  — 
Wliere  is  the  body .''  hast  thou  bade  the  priests 
Perform  due  masses  for  his  soul's  repose  ? 

He  answer'd  me  —  The  rain  and  dew  of  heaven 
Will  fall  upon  the  turf  that  covers  him. 
And  greener  grass  will  flourish  on  his  grave. 
But  rouse  thee.  Prince  !  there  will  be  hours  enough 
For  mournful  memory  ;  —  it  befits  thee  now 
Take  counsel  for  thyself;  —  the  son  of  Owen 
Lives  not  in  safety  here. 

I  bow'd  my  head, 
Oppress'd  by  heavy  thoughts ;  all  wretchedness 
The  present ;  darkness  on  the  future  lay ; 
Fearful  and  gloomy  both.     I  answer'd  not. 

Hath  power  seduced  thy  wishes  ?  he  pursued. 
And  wouldst  thou  seize  upon  thy  father's  throne  ^ 
Now  God  forbid  !  quoth  I.     Now  God  forbid ! 
Quoth  he ; — but  thou  art  dangerous,  Prince  !  and 

what 
Shall  shield  thee  from  the  jealous  arm  of  power .' 
Think  of  Cynetha!  —  the  unsleeping  eye 
Of  justice  hath  not  closed  upon  his  wrongs; 
At  length  the  avenging  arm  is  gone  abroad,  — 
One  woe  is  past,  —  woe  after  woe  comes  on, — 
There  is  no  safety  here,  —  here  thou  must  be 
Tlie  victim  of  the  murderer !     Does  thy  heart 
Shrink    from   the   alternative?  —  look    round!  — 

behold 
What  shelter,  —  whither  wouldst  thou  fly  for  peace .' 
What  if  the  asylum  of  the  Church  were  safe, — 
Were  there  no  better  purposes  ordain'd 
For  that  young  arm,  that  heart  of  noble  hopes.' 
Son  of  our  kings,  —  of  old  Cassibelan, 
Great  Caratach,  immortal  Arthur's  line,  — 
Oh,  sliall  the  blood  of  that  heroic  race 
Stagnate  in  cloister-sloth  ?  —  Or  wouldst  thou  leave 
Thy  native  isle,  and  beg,  in  awkward  phrase, 
Some  foreign  sovereign's  charitable  grace,— 
The  Saxon  or  the  Frank,  —  and  earn  his  gold. 
The  hireling  in  a  war  whose  cause  thou  know'st  not. 
Whose  end  concerns  not  thee? 

1  sat  and  gazed, 
Following  his  eye  with  wonder,  as  he  paced 
Before  me  to  and  fro,  and  listening  still. 
Though  now  he  paced  in  silence.     But  anon. 
The  old  man's  voice  and  step  awakened  us. 
Each  from  his  thought;  I  will  come  out,  said  he. 
That  I  may  sit  beside  the  brook,  and  feel 
The  comfortable  sun.     As  forth  he  came, 
I  could  not  choose  but  look  upon  his  face ; 
Gently  on  him  had  gentle  nature  laid 
The  weight  of  years;  all  passions  that  disturb 
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Were  past  away ;  the  stronger  lines  of  grief 
Softened  and  settled,  till  they  told  of  grief 
By  patient  hope  and  piety  subdued : 
His  eyes,  which  had  their  hue  and  brightness  left, 
Fix'd  lifelessly,  or  objectless  they  roU'd, 
Nor  moved  by  sense,  nor  animate  with  thought. 
Ou  a  smooth  stone  beside  the  stream  he  took 
His  wonted  seat  in  the  sunshine.     Thou  hast  lost 
A  brother,  Prince,  he  said  —  or  the  dull  ear 
Of  age  deceived  me.     Peace  be  with  his  soul  ! 
And  may  the  curse  that  lies  upon  the  house 
Of  Owen  turn  away !     Wilt  thou  come  hither. 
And  let  me  feel  thy  face  ?  —  I  wondered  at  him : 
Yet  while  his  hand  perused  my  lineaments. 
Deep  awe  and  reverence  fill'd  me.     O  my  God, 
Bless  this  young  man  !  he  cried ;  a  perilous  state 
Is  his;  —  but  let  not  thou  his  father's  sins 
Be  visited  on  him ! 

I  raised  my  eyes. 
Inquiring,  to  Cadwallon  ;  Nay,  young  Prince, 
Despise  not  thou  the  blind  man's  prayer  !  he  cried ; 
It  might  have  given  thy  father's  dying  hour 
A  hope,  that  sure  he  needed  —  for,  know  thou, 
It  is  the  victim  of  thy  father's  crime, 
Who  a3k3  a  blessing  on  thee  ! 

At  his  feet 
I  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees:  he  raised  me  up;  — 
Blind  as  I  was,  a  mutilated  wretch, 
A  thing  that  nature  owns  not,  I  survived, 
Loathing  existence,  and  with  impious  voice 
Accused  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  groan'd  for  death. 
Years  pass'd  away  ;  this  universal  blank 
Became  familiar,  and  my  soul  reposed 
On  God,  and  I  had  comfort  in  my  prayers. 
But  there  were  blessings  for  me  yet  in  store 
Thy  father  knew  not,  wiien  his  bloody  fear 
All  hope  of  an  avenger  had  cut  off, 
How  there  existed  then  an  unborn  babe, 
Child  of  my  lawless  love.     Year  after  year 
1  lived  a  lonely  and  forgotten  wretch, 
Before  Cadwallon  knew  his  father's  fate, 
Long  years  and  years  before  I  knew  my  son  ; 
For  never,  till  his  mother's  dying  hour. 
Learnt    he    his  dangerous  birth.     He  sought  me 

then ; 
He  woke  my  soul  once  more  to  human  ties;  — 
I  hope  he  hath  not  wean'd  my  heart  from  Heaven, 
Life  is  so  precious  now  !  — 

Dear,  good  old  man  ! 
And  lives  he  still. ^  Goervyl  ask'd,  in  tears ; 
Madoc  replied,  I  scarce  can  hope  to  find 
A  father's  welcome  at  my  distant  home. 
1  left  him  full  of  days,  and  ripe  for  death; 
And  the  last  prayer  Cynetha  breatiied  upon  me 
Went  like  a  death-bed  blessing  to  my  heart! 

When  evening  came,  toward  the  echoing  shore 
1  and  Cadwallon  walk'd  together  forth : 
Bright  with  dilated  glory  shone  the  west; 
But  brigliter  lay  the  ocean-flood  below, 
The  burnish'd  silver  sea,  that  heaved  and  flash'd 
Its  restless  rays,  intolerably  bright. 
Prince,  quoth  Cadwallon,  thou  hast  rode  the  waves 
In  triumph,  when  the  invaders  felt  thine  arm. 
Oh,  what  a  nobler  conquest  might  be  won. 


There,  —  upon  that  wide  field!  —  What  meanest 

thou  ? 
I  cried.  —  That  yonder  waters  are  not  spread 
A  boundless  waste,  a  bourne  impassable  !  — 
That  man  should  rule  the  Elements  !  —  that  there 
Might  manly  courage,  manly  wisdom  find 
Some  happy  isle,  some  undiscovered  shore, 
Some  resting-place  for  peace.  —  Oh  that  my  soul 
Could  seize  the  wings  of  Morning  !  soon  would  I 
Behold  that  other  world,  where  yonder  sun 
Speeds  now,  to  dawn  in  glory  ! 

As  he  spake, 
Conviction  came  upon  my  startled  mind. 
Like  lightning  on  the  midnight  traveller. 
I  caught  his  hand;  —  Kinsman,  and  guide,    ana 

friend. 
Yea,  let  us  go  together  !  —  Down  we  sat. 
Full  of  the  vision,  on  the  echoing  shore ; 
One  only  object  fiU'd  ear,  eye,  and  thought: 
We  gazed  upon  the  awful  world  of  waves, 
And  talk'd  and  dreamt  of  years  that  were  to  come. 


IV. 


THE  VOYAGE. 


Not  with  a  heart  unmoved  I  left  thy  shores, 
Dear  native  isle  I  oh  —  not  without  a  pang. 
As  thy  fair  uplands  lessened  on  the  view, 
Cast  back  the  long,  involuntary  look  ! 
The  morning  cheer'd  our  outset;  gentle  airs 
Curl'd  the  blue  deep,  and  bright  the  summer  sun 
Play'd  o'er  the  summer  ocean,  when  our  barks 
Began  their  way. 

And  they  were  gallant  barks, 
As  ever  through  the  raging  billows  rode; 
And  many  a  tempest's  buffeting  they  bore. 
Their  sails  all  swelling  with  the  eastern  breeze, 
Their  tighten'd  cordage  clattering  to  the  mast, 
Steady  they  rode  tlie  main ;  the  gale  aloft 
Sung  in  the  shrouds,  the  sparkling  waters  hiss'd 
Before,  and  froth'd,  and  whiten'd  far  behind. 
Day  after  day,  with  one  auspicious  wind, 
Right  to  the  setting  sun  we  held  our  course. 
My  hope  had  kindled  every  heart;  they  blest 
The  unvarying  breeze,  whose  unabating  strength 
Still  sped  us  onward ;  and  they  said  that  Heaven 
Favor'd  the  bold  emprise. 

How  many  a  time, 
Mounting  tlie  mast-tf)wer-top,  with  eager  ken 
They  gazed,  and  fancied  in  the  distant  sky 
Their  promised  shore,  beneath  the  evening  cloud, 
Or  seen,  low  lying,  through  the  haze  of  morn. 
I,  too,  with  eyes  as  anxious  watch'd  the  waves, 
Though  patient,  and  prepared  for  long  delay ; 
For  not  on  wild  adventure  had  I  rush'd 
With  giddy  speed,  in  some  delirious  fit 
Of  fancy;  but  in  many  a  tranquil  hour 
Weigh'd  well  the  attempt,  till  hope  matured  to  faith. 
Day  after  day,  day  after  day  the  same, — 
A  weary  wa.ste  of  waters!  still  tlie  breeze 
Hung  heavy  in  our  sails,  and  we  held  on 
One  even  course  ;  a  second  week  was  gone, 
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And  now  another  past,  and  still  the  same, 
Waves  beyond  waves,  the  interminable  sea! 
What  marvel,  if  at  length  the  mariners 
Grew  sick  with  long  expectance  ?     I  beheld 
Dark  looks  of  growing  restlessness;   1  heard 
Distrust's  low  murmurings;  nor  avail'd  it  long 
To  see  and  not  perceive.     Shame  had  awhile 
Repress'd  their  fear,  till,  like  a  smother'd  fire. 
It  burst,  and  spread  with  quick  contagion  round, 
And  strengthen'd  as  it  spread.     They  spake  intones 
Which  might  not  be  mistaken;  —  They  had  done 
What  men  dared  do,  ventured  where  never  keel 
Had  cut  the  deep  before  ;  still  ail  was  sea, 
The  same  unbounded  ocean  I  —  to  proceed 
Were  tempting  Heaven. 

I  heard  with  feign'd  surprise, 
And,  pointing  then  to  where  our  fellow  bark. 
Gay  with  her  fluttering  streamers  and  full  sails. 
Rode,  as  in  triumph,  o'er  the  element, 
I  ask'd  them  what  their  comrades  thert'  would  deem 
Of  those  so  bold  ashore,  who,  when  a  day, 
Perchance  an  hour,  might  crown  their  glorious  toil, 
Shrunk  then,  and  coward-like  return'd  to  meet 
Mockery  and  shame  .''     True,  they  had  ventured  on 
In  seas  unknown,  beyond  where  ever  man 
Had  plough'd  the  billows  yet:  more  reason  so 
Wiiy  they  should  now,  like  him  whose  happy  speed 
Well  nigh  hath  run  tlie  race,  with  higher  hope 
Press  onward  to  the  prize.     But  late  they  said, 
Marking  the  favor  of  the  steady  gale. 
That  Heaven  was  with  us;  Heaven  vouchsafed  us 

still 
Fair  seas  and  favoring  skies;  nor  need  we  pray 
For  other  aid  ;  the  rest  was  in  ourselves  ; 
Nature  had  given  it,  when  she  gave  to  man 
Courage  and  constancy. 

They  answer'd  not. 
Awhile  obedient;  but  1  saw  with  dread 
The  silent  suUenness  of  cold  assent. 
Then,  with  what  fearful  eagerness  I  gazed, 
At  earliest  daybreak,  o'er  the  distant  deep  ! 
How  sick  at  heart  with  hope,  when  evening  closed, 
Gazed  through  the  gathering  shadows !  — but  I  saw 
The  sun  still  sink  below  the  endless  waves, 
And  still  at  morn,  beneath  the  farthest  sky, 
Unbounded  ocean  heaved.     Day  after  dav 
Before  the  steady  gale  we  drove  alonir^  — 
Day  after  day  !     The  fourth  week  now  iiad  past; 
Still  all  around  was  sea,  —  the  eternal  sea! 
So  long  that  we  had  voyaged  on  so  fast, 
And  still  at  morning  where  we  were  at  night, 
Aind  where  we  were  at  morn,  at  nightfall  still, 
The  centre  of  that  drear  circumference. 
Progressive,  yet  no  change  !  — almost  it  seem'd 
That  we  had  pass'd  the  mortal  bounds  of  space, 
And  speed  was  toiling  in  infinity. 
My  days  were  days  of  fear  ;  my  hours  of  rest 
Were  like  a  tyrant's  slumber.     Sullen  looks, 
Eyes  turn'd  on  me,  and  whispers  meant  to  meet 
My  ear,  and  loud  despondency,  and  talk 
Of  home,  now  never  to  be  seen  again, — 
I  suffer'd  these,  dissembling  as  I  could, 
Till  that  avail'd  no  longer.     Resolute 
The  men  came  round  me.    They  had  shown  enough 
Of  courage  now,  enough  of  constancy  ; 


Still  to  pursue  the  desperate  enterprise 

Were  impious  madness!  they  had  deem'd,  indeed, 

That  Heaven  in  favor  gave  the  unchanging  gale ;  — 

More  reason  now  to  think  offended  God, 

When  man's  presumptuous  folly  strove  to  pass 

The  fated  limits  of  the  world,  had  sent 

His  winds,  to  waft  us  to  the  death  we  sought. 

Their  lives  were  dear,  they  bade  me  know,  and  thej 

Many,  and  I,  the  obstinate,  but  one. 

With  that,  attending  no  reply,  they  hailed 

Our  fellow  bark,  and  told  their  fix'd  resolve. 

A  shout  of  joy  approved.     Thus,  desperate  now, 

I  sought  my  solitary  cabin ;  there 

Confused  with  vague,  tumultuous  feelings  lay. 

And  to  remembrance  and  reflection  lost, 

Knew  only  I  was  wretched. 

Thus  entranced 
Cadwallon  found  me ;  shame,  and  grief,  and  pride, 
And  baftled  hope,  and  fruitless  anger  swell'd 
Within  me.     All  is  over!  I  exclaim'd; 
Yet  not  in  me,  my  friend,  hath  time  produced 
These  tardy  doubts  and  shameful  fickleness; 
1  have  not  fail'd,  Cadwallon  !  Nay,  he  said, 
The  coward  fears  which  persecuted  me 
Have  shown  what  thou  hast  suffer'd.    We  have  yet 
One  hope  —  I  pray'd  them  to  proceed  a  day, — 
But  one  day  more;  —  this  little  have  I  gain'd. 
And  here  will  wait  the  issue ;  in  yon  bark 
I  am  not  needed,  —  they  are  masters  there. 

One  only  day  !  —  The  gale  blew  strong,  the  bark 
Sped  through  the  waters ;  but  the  silent  hours. 
Who  make  no  pause,  went  by;  and  centred  still, 
We  saw  the  dreary  vacancy  of  heaven 
Close  round  our  narrow  view,  when  that  brief  term, 
The  last,  poor  respite  of  our  liopes,  expired. 
They  shortcn'd  sail,  and  call'd  with  coward  prayer 
For  homeward  winds.     Why,  what  poor  slaves  are 

we  ! 
In  bitterness  I  cried  ;  the  sport  of  chance  ; 
Left  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 
Or  the  more  wayward  will  of  such  as  these. 
Blind  tools  and  victims  of  their  destiny  ! 
Yea,  Madoc  !  he  replied,  the  Elements 
Master  indeed  the  feeble  powers  of  man  ! 
Not  to  the  shores  of  Cambria  will  thy  ships 
Win  back  their  shameful  way  !  — or  He,  whose  will 
Unchains  the  winds,  hath  bade  them  minister 
To  aid  us,  when  all  human  hope  was  gone, 
Or  we  shall  soon  eternally  repose 
From  life's  long  voyage. 

As  he  spake,  I  saw 
The  clouds  hang  thick  and  heavy  o'er  the  deep, 
And  heavily,  upon  the  long,  slow  swell. 
The  vessel  labor'd  on  tlie  laboring  sea. 
The  reef-points  rattled  on  tlie  shivering  sail; 
At  fits  the  sudden  gust  howl'd  ominous. 
Anon  with  unremitting  fury  raged ; 
High  roird  the  mighty  billows,  and  the  blast 
Swept  from  their  sheeted  sides  the  showery  foam. 
Vain  now  were  all  the  seamen's  homeward  hopes, 
Vain  all  their  skill !  —  we  drove  before  the  storm 

'Tib  pleasant,  by  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  hear 
Of  tempests  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
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And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe ; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again, 
And  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul, 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us.  —  But  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements,  ■ — 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strength, 
Avail  not,  —  to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain  wave  incumbent  with  its  weight 
Of  bursting  waters  o'er  the  reeling  bark,  — 
Oh  God,  this  is  indeed  a  dreadful  thing  ! 
And  he  who  hath  endured  the  horror  once 
Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  home,  but  he  remembers  it. 
And  thinks  upon  the  suffering  mariner. 

Onward  we  drove  :  with  unabating  force 
The  tempest  raged ;  night  added  to  the  storm 
New  horrors,  and  the  morn  arose  o'erspread 
With  lieavier  clouds.     The  weary  mariners 
Call'd  on  Saint  Cyric's  aid ;  and  I,  too,  placed 
My  hope  on  Heaven,  rela.\ing  not  tlie  while 
Our  human  efforts.     Ye  who  dwell  at  home, 
Ye  do  not  know  the  terrors  of  the  main  ! 
When  the  winds  blow,  ye  walk  along  the  shore, 
And  as  the  curling  billows  leap  and  toss, 
Fable  that  Ocean's  mermaid  Shepherdess 
Drives  her  white  flocks  afield,  and  warns  in  time 
The  wary  fisherman.     Gwenhidwy  warned 
When  we  had  no  retreat !     My  secret  heart 
Almost  liad  fail'd  me.  —  Were  the  Elements 
Confounded  in  perpetual  conflict  here. 
Sea,  Air,  and  Heaven .'     Or  were  we  perishing 
Where  at  their  source  the  Floods,  forever  thus, 
Beneath  the  nearer  influence  of  the  Moon, 
Labor'd  in  these  mad  workings  ?     Did  the  Waters 
Here  on  their  outmost  circle  meet  the  Void, 
The  verge  and  brink  of  Chaos  .'     Or  this  Earth, — 
Was  it  indeed  a  living  thing,  —  its  breath 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  Ocean  .•'  and  had  we 
Reached  the  storm  rampart  of  its  Sanctuary, 
The  insuperable  boundary,  raised  to  guard 
Its  mysteries  from  the  eye  of  man  profane  ? 

Three  dreadful  nights  and  days  we  drove  along; 
The  fourth,  the  welcome  rain  came  rattling  down  ; 
The  wind  liad  fallen,  and  through  the  broken  cloud 
Appeared  the  bright,  dilating  blue  of  heaven. 
Im'oolden'd  now,  I  call'd  the  mariners  :  — 
Vain  were  it  sliould  we  bend  a  homeward  course. 
Driven  by  tlie  storm  so  far  :  tliey  saw  our  barks, 
For  service  of  that  long  and  perilous  way, 
Disabled,  and  our  food  belike  to  fail. 
Silent  they  heard,  reluctnnt  in  assent; 
Anon,  tiiey  shouted  joyfully. —  I  look'd 
And  saw  a  bird  slow  sailing  overhead, 
His  long,  white  pinions  by  the  sunbeam  edged. 
As  though  with  burnish'd  silver  ;  —  never  yet 
Heard  1  so  sweet  a  music  as  his  cry ! 

Yet  three  days  more,  and  hope  more  eager  now, 
Sure  of  the  signs  of  land,  —  weed-shoals,  and  birds 
Who    flock'd   the    main,    and   gentle   airs    which 

breathed. 
Or  seemed  to  breathe  fresh  fragrance  from  the  shore . 
On  the  last  evening,  a  long,  shadowy  line 


Skirted  the  sea ;  —  how  fast  the  night  closed  in  ! 
I  stood  upon  the  deck,  and  watch'd  till  dawn. 
But  who  can  tell  what  feelings  fiU'd  my  heart, 
When,  like  a  cloud,  the  distant  land  arose 
Gray  from  tlie  ocean, —  when  we  lef\  the  ship, 
And  cleft,  with  rapid  oars,  the  shallow  wave 
And  stood  triumphant  on  another  world  ' 


LINCOYA. 

Madoc  had  paused  awhile;  but  every  eye 

Still  watch'd  his  lips,  and  every  voice  was  hush'd. 

Soon  as  I  leap'd  ashore,  pursues  the  Lord 

Of  Ocean,  prostrate  on  my  face  1  fell, 

Kiss'd  the   dear  earth,  and  pray'd  with  thankful 

tears. 
Hard  by  a  brook  was  flowing ;  —  never  yet. 
Even  from  the  gold-tipp'd  horn  of  victory. 
With  harp  and  song,  amid  my  father's  hall. 
Pledged  I  so  sweet  a  draught,  as  lying  there. 
Beside  that  streamlet's  brink  !  —  to  feel  the  ground, 
To  quaff  the  cool,  clear  water,  to  inliale 
The  breeze  of  land,  while  fears  and  dangers  past 
Recurr'd  and  heighten'd  joy,  as  summer  storms 
Make  the  fresh  evening  lovelier  ! 

To  the  shore 
The  natives  throng'd ;  astonish'd,  they  beheld 
Our  winged  barks,  and  gazed  with  wonderment 
On  the  strange  garb,  the  bearded  countenance, 
And  the  white  skin,  in  all  unlike  themselves. 
1  see  with  what  inquiring  eyes  you  ask, 
What  men  were  they  .'    Of  dark-brown  color,  tingea 
With  sunny  redness  ;  wild  of  eye  ;  their  brows 
So  smooth,  as  never  yet  anxiety 
Nor  busy  thought  had  made  a  furrow  there  ; 
Beardless,  and  each  to  each  of  lineaments 
So  like,  they  seem'd  but  one  great  family. 
Their  loins  were  loosely  cinctured,  all  beside 
Bare  to  the  sun  and  wind ;  and  thus  their  limbs, 
Unmanacled,  display'd  the  truest  forms 
Of  strength  and  beauty.     Fearless  sure  they  were. 
And,  while  they  eyed  us,  grasp'd  their  spears,  as  if, 
Like  Britain's  injured  but  unconquer'd  sons. 
They  too  had  known  how  perilous  it  was 
To  let  a  stranger,  if  he  came  in  arms, 
Set  foot  upon  their  land. 

But  soon  the  guise 
Of  men  nor  purporting  nor  fearing  ill 
Gain'd  confidence ;  their  wild,  distrustful  'o*)ks 
Assumed  a  milder  meaning ;  over  one 
I  cast  my  mantle,  on  another's  head 
The  velvet  bonnet  placed,  and  all  was  joy. 
We  now  besought  for  food  ;  at  once  they  read 
Our  gestures ;  but  I  cast  a  hopeless  eye 
On  hills  and  thickets,  woods,  and  marshy  plains, 
A  waste  of  rank  luxuriance  all  around. 
Thus  musing,  to  a  lake  I  follow'd  them, 
Left  when  the  rivers  to  their  summer  course 
Withdrew ;  they  scatter'd  on  its  water  drugs 
Of  such  strange  potency,  that  soon  the  shoals, 
Coop'd  there  by  Nature  prodigally  kind, 
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Floated  inebriate.     As  I  gazed,  a  deer 

Sprung  from  the  bordering  tliicket ;  the  true  shaft 

Scarce  witli  the  distant  victim's  blood  had  stain'd 

Its  point,  when  instantly  lie  dropp'd  and  died, 

Such  deadly  juice  imbued  it;  yet  on  this 

We  made  our  meal  unharm'd ;  and  1  perceived 

Tile  wisest  leech  tliat  ever  in  our  world 

Cull'd  herbs  oi' hidden  virtue,  was  to  tliese 

A  child  in  knowledge. 

Sorrowing  we  beheld 
The  night  come  on ;  but  soon  did  niglit  display 
More  wonders  than  it  veil'd :  innumerous  tribes 
From  tile  wood-cover  swarm'd,  and  darkness  made 
Their  beauties  visible  ;  one  while  they  stream'd 
A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  which  closed 
Their  gorgeous  colors  from  the  eye  of  day  ; 
Now,  motionless  and  dark,  eluded  search, 
Self-shrouded ;  and  anon,  starring  the  sky, 
Rose  like  a  shower  of  fire. 

Our  friendly  hosts 
Now  led  us  to  the  hut,  our  that  night's  home, 
A  rude  and  spacious  dwelling :  twisted  boughs. 
And  canes,  and  withies  formed  the  walls  and  roof; 
And  from  the  unhewn  trunks  which  pillar'd  it. 
Low  nets  of  interwoven  reeds  were  hung. 
With  shouts  of  honor  here  they  gather'd  round  me, 
Ungarmented  my  limbs,  and  in  a  net 
With  softest  feathers  lined,  a  pleasant  couch. 
They  laid  and  left  me. 

To  our  ships  return'd, 
After  soft  sojourn  here,  we  coasted  on. 
Insatiate  of  the  wonders  and  the  charms 
Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea.     Thy  summer  woods 
Are  lovely,  O  my  mother  isle  I  the  birch 
Light  bending  on  thy  banks,  thy  elmy  vales. 
Thy  venerable  oaks  !  —  But  there,  what  forms 
Of  beauty  clothed  the  inlands  and  the  shore  ! 
All  these  in  stateliest  growth,  and  ini.xt  with  these 
Dark  spreading  cedar,  and  the  cypress  tall, 
Its  pointed  summit  waving  to  the  wind 
Like  a  long  beacon  flame  ;  and  loveliest 
Amid  a  thousand  strange  and  lovely  shapes. 
The  lofty  palm,  that  with  its  nuts  supplied 
Beverage  and  food ;   they  edged  the  shore,  and 

crown'd 
The  far-off  highland  summits,  their  straight  stems 
Bare,  without  leaf  or  bough,  erect  and  smooth, 
Tiieir  tresses  nodding  like  a  crested  helm. 
The  plumage  of  the  grove. 

Will  ye  believe 
The  wonders  of  the  ocean  .^  how  its  shoals 
Sprang  from  the  wave,  like  flashing  light, — took 

wing, 
And,  twinkling  with  a  silver  glitterance, 
Flew  through  the  air  and  sunshine  .'  yet  were  these 
To  sight  less  wondrous  than  the  tribe  who  swam. 
Following  like  fowlers  with  uplifted  eye 

Their  falling  quarry language  cannot  paint 

Their  splendid  tints ;  though  in  blue  ocean  seen, 
Blue,  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue, 
In  all  its  rich  variety  of  shades. 
Suffused  with  glowing  gold. 

Heaven,  too,  had  there 
Its  wonders;  —  from  a  deep,  black,  lieavy  cloud, 
What  shall  I  say  ?  —  a  shoot.  —  a  trunk.  —  an  arm 


Came  down  :  —  yea!  like  a  Demon's  arm,  it  seized 

The  waters ;  Ocean  smoked  beneath  its  touch, 

And  rose  like  dust  before  the  whirlwiiid's  force. 

But  we  sail'd  onward  over  tranquil  seas, 

Wafled  by  airs  so  exquisitely  mild. 

That  even  to  breathe  became  an  act  of  will. 

And  sense,  and  pleasure.    Not  a  cloud,  by  day, 

With  purple  islanded  the  dark-blue  deep ; 

By  night  the  quiet  billows  heaved  and  glanced 

Under  the  moon,  —  that  heavenly  moon  !  so  bright, 

That  many  a  midnight  have  I  paced  the  deck. 

Forgetful  of  the  hours  of  due  repose; 

Yea,  till  the  Sun,  in  his  full  majesty. 

Went  forth,  like  God  beholding  his  own  works. 

Once,  when  a  chief  was  feasting  us  on  shore, 
A  captive  served  tlie  food ;  I  mark'd  the  youth. 
For  he  had  features  of  a  gentler  race  ; 
And  oftentimes  his  eye  was  fix'd  on  me. 
With  looks  of  more  than  wonder.     We  return'd 
At  evening  to  our  ships ;  at  night  a  voice 
Came  from  the  sea,  the  intelligible  voice 
Of  earnest  supplication:  he  had  swum 
To  trust  our  mercy ;  up  the  side  he  sprang. 
And  look'd  among  the  crew,  and  singling  me. 
Fell  at  my  feet.     Such  friendly  tokenings 
As  our  short  commerce  with  the  native  tribes 
Had  taught,  I  proffer'd,  and  sincerity 
Gave  force  and  meaning  to  the  half-learnt  forms 
For  one  we  needed  who  might  speak  for  us ; 
And  well  I  liked  the  youth,  —  the  open  lines 
Which  character'd  his  face,  the  fearless  heart. 
Which  gave  at  once  and  won  full  confidence. 
So  that  night  at  my  feet  Lincoya  slept. 

When  I  display'd  whate'er  might  gratify, 
Whate'er  surprise,  with  most  delight  he  view'd 
Our  arms,  the  iron  helm,  the  pliant  mail. 
The  buckler  strong  to  save ;  and  then  he  shook 
The  lance,  and  grasp'd  the  sword, and  tuin'd  to  m( 
With  vehement  words  and  gestures,  every  limb 
Working  with  one  strong  passion  ;  and  he  placed 
The  falchion  in  my  hand,  and  gave  the  shield, 
And  pointed  south  and  west,  that  I  should  go 
To  conquer  and  protect ;  anon  he  wept 
Aloud,  and  clasp'd  my  knees,  and  falling,  fain 
He  would  have  kiss'd  my  feet.    Went  we  to  shore .' 
Then  would  he  labor  restlessly  to  show 
A  better  place  lay  onward  ;  and  in  the  sand 
To  south  and  west  he  drew  the  line  of  coast. 
And  figured  how  a  mighty  river  there 
Ran  to  the  sea.     The  land  bent  westward  soon, 
And,  thus  confirm'd,  we  voyaged  on  to  seek 
The  river  inlet,  following  at  the  will 
Of  our  new  friend  ;  and  we  learnt  afler  him, 
Well  pleased  and  proud  to  teach,  what  tliis  was 

call'd. 
What  that,  with  no  unprofitable  pains. 
Nor  light  the  joy  I  felt  at  hearing  first 
The  pleasant  accents  of  my  native  tongue. 
Albeit  in  broken  words  and  tones  uncouth, 
Come  from  these  foreign  lips. 

At  length  we  came 
Where  the  great  river,  amid  shoals,  and  banks. 
And  islands,  growth  of  its  own  gathering  spoils, 
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Tlimuffh  many  a  branching  channel,  wide  and  tuil, 
Rush'd  to  the  main.  The  gale  was  strong ;  and  sate, 
Amid  tlie  uproar  of  conflicting  tides, 
Our  gallant  vessels  rode.     A  stream  as  broad 
And  turbid,  when  it  leaves  the  Land  of  Hills, 
Old  Severn  rolls;  but  banks  so  fair  as  these 
Old  Severn  views  not  in  his  Land  of  Hills, 
Nor  even  where  his  turbid  waters  swell. 
And  sully  the  salt  sea. 

So  we  sail'd  on 
By  shores  now  cover'd  with  impervious  woods, 
Now  stretching  wide  and  low,  a  reedy  waste, 
And    now  through   vales  where    earth    profusely 

pour'd 
Her  treasures,  gather'd  from  the  first  of  days. 
Sometimes  a  savage  tribe  would  welcome  us, 
By  wonder  from  their  lethargy  of  life 
Awaken'd ;  then  again  we  voyaged  on 
Through  tracts  all  desolate,  for  days  and  days, 
League  after  league,  one  green  and  fertile  mead, 
That  fed  a  thousand  herds. 

A  different  scene 
Rose  on  our  view,  of  mount  on  mountain  piled, 
Which  when  I  see  again  in  memory. 
Star-gazing  Idris's  stupendous  seat  [haunts, 

Seems    dwarf'd,  and    Snowdon,  with    its    eagle 
Shrinks,  and  is  dwindled  like  a  Saxon  hill. 

Here,  with  Cadwallon  and  a  chosen  band, 
I  left  the  ships.     Lincoya  guided  us 
A  toilsome  way  among  the  heights  ,  at  dusk 
We  reacli'd  the  village  skirts;  he  bade  us  halt. 
And  raised  his  voice ;  the  elders  of  the  land 
Came  forth,  and  led  us  to  an  ample  hut, 
Which  in  the  centre  of  their  dwellings  stood, 
The  Stranger's  House.    They  eyed  us  wondering  ; 
Yet  not  for  wonder  ceased  they  to  observe 
Their  hospitable  rites;   from  hut  to  hut 
The  tidings  ran  that  strangers  w^ere  arrived, 
Fatigued,  and  hungry,  and  athirst;  anon. 
Each  from  his  means  supplying  us,  came  food 
And  beverage,  such  as  cheers  the  weary  man. 
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At  morning  their  high-priest,  Ayayaca, 
Came  with  our  guide  :  the  venerable  man 
With  reverential  awe  accosted  us. 
For  we,  he  ween'd,  were  children  of  a  race 
Mightier  than  they,  and  wiser,  and  by  Heaven 
Beloved  and  favor'd  more:  he  came  to  give 
Fit  welcome,  and  he  led  us  to  the  Queen. 
The  fate  of  war  had  reft  her  of  her  realm  ; 
Yet  with  affection,  and  habitual  awe. 
And  old  remembrances,  which  gave  their  love 
A  deeper  and  religious  character. 
Fallen  as  she  w^as,  and  hiuubled  as  they  were. 
Her  faithful  people  still,  in  all  they  could, 
Obey'd  Erillyab.     She,  too,  in  her  mind 
Those  recollections  cherish'd,  and  such  thoughts 
As,  though  no  hope  allay'd  their  bitterness, 
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Gave  to  her  eye  a  spirit  and  a  strength. 
And  pride  to  features  which  belike  had  borne, 
Had  they  been  fashion'd  by  a  happier  fate, 
Meaning  more  gentle  and  more  womanly. 
Yet  not  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  love. 
She  sat  upon  the  threshold  of  her  hut ; 
For  in  the  palace  where  her  sires  had  reign'd 
The  conqueror  dwelt.     Her  son  was  at  lier  j^ide, 
A  boy  now  near  to  manhood ;  by  the  door, 
Bare  of  its  bark,  the  head  and  branches  sliorn. 
Stood  a  young  tree  with  many  a  weapon  hung. 
Her  husband's  war-pole,  and  his  monument 
There  had  his  quiver  mouldcr'd,  his  stone-axe 
Had  there  grown  green  with  moss,  his  bow-string 
Sung  as  it  cut  the  wind.  [there 

She  welcom'd  us 
With  a  proud  sorrow  in  her  mien;  fresh  fruits 
Were  spread  before  us,  and  her  gestures  said 
That  when  lie  lived  whose  hand  was  wont  to  wield 
Those  weapons,  —  that  in  better  days,  —  that  ere 
She  let  the  tresses  of  her  widowhood  [us 

Grow  wild,  —  she  could  have  given  to  guests  like 
A  worthier  welcome.     Soon  a  man  approach'd. 
Hooded  with  sable,  his  half-naked  limbs 
Smear'd  black  :  the  people  at  his  sight  drew  round, 
The  women  wail'd  and  wept,  the  children  turn'd 
And  hid  their  faces  on  their  mothers'  knees. 
He  to  the  Queen  address'd  his  speech,  then  look'd 
Around  the  children,  and  laid  hands  on  two. 
Of  different  sexes,  but  of  age  alike, 
Some  six  years  each,  who  athis  touch  shriek'd  out. 
But  then  Lincoya  rose,  and  to  my  feet 
Led  them,  and  told  me  that  the  conquerors  claim'd 
These  innocents  for  tribute  ;  that  the  Priest 
Would  lay  tliem  on  the  altar  of  his  god, 
Pluck  out  their  little  hearts  in  sacrifice, 
And  with  his  brotherhood,  in  impious  rites. 
Feast  on  their  flesh  !  —  I  shudder'd,  and  my  hand 
Instinctively  unsheathed  the  avenging  sword, 
As  he  with  passionate  and  eloquent  signs. 
Eye-speaking  earnestness,  and  quivering  lips. 
Besought  me  to  preserve  himself,  and  those 
Who  now  fell  suppliant  round  me,  —  youths  and 

maids. 
Gray-headed  men,  and  mothers  with  their  babes. 

I  caught  the  little  victims  up,  I  kiss'd 
Their  innocent  cheeks,  I  raised  my  eyes  to  neaven, 
I  call'd  upon  Almighty  God  to  hear 
And  bless  the  vow  I  made ;  in  our  own  tongue 
Was  that  sworn  promise  of  protection  pledged  — 
Impetuous  feeling  made  no  pause  for  thought. 
Heaven  heard  the  vow ;  the  suppliant  multitude 
Saw  what  was  stirring  in  my  heart;  the  Priest, 
Witli  eye  inflamed  and  rapid  answer,  raised 
His  menacing  hand;  the  tone,  the  bitter  smile. 
Interpreting  his  threat. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen, 
With  watchful  eye  and  steady  countenance. 
Had  listen'd;  now  she  rose,  and  to  the  Priest 
Address'd  her  speech.     Low  was  her  voice   and 
As  one  who  spake  wjth  effort  to  subdue         [calm, 
Sorrow  that  struggled^ill ;  but  while  she  spake, 
Her  features  kindled  to  more  majesty. 
Her  eye  became  more  animate,  her  voice 
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Rose  to  the  height  of  feeling  ;  on  her  son 
She  caird,  and  from  her  Imsband's  monument 
His  battle-axe  she  took  ;  and  I  could  see, 
That  when  she  gave  the  boy  his  fatlier's  arms, 
She  call'd  liis  father's  spirit  to  look  on 
And  bless  them  to  his  vengeance. 

Silently 
The  tribe  stood  listening  as  Erillyab  spake  ; 
The  very  Priest  was  awed  :  once  he  essayed 
To  answer  ;  his  tongue  fail'd  him.  and  his  lip 
Grew  pale  and  fell.     He  to  his  countrymen, 
Of  rage,  and  shame,  and  wonder  full,  return'd, 
Bearing  no  victims,  for  their  shrines  accurs'd, 
But  tidings  that  the  Hoamen  had  cast  off 
Their  vassalage,  roused  to  desperate  revolt 
By  men  in  hue,  and  speech,  and  garment  strange. 
Who,  in  their  folly,  dared  defy  the  power 
Of  Aztlan. 

When  the  King  of  Aztlan  heard 
The  unlook"d-for  tale,  ere  yet  he  roused  his  strength, 
Or  pitying  our  rash  valor,  or  perhaps 
Curious  to  see  the  man  so  bravely  rash. 
He  sent  to  bid  me  to  his  court.     Surprised, 
1  should  have  given  to  Iiim  no  credulous  faith, 
But  fearlessly  Erillyab  bade  me  trust 
Her  honorable  foe.     Unarm'd  I  went, 
Lincoya  with  me  to  exchange  our  speech 
So  as  he  could,  of  safety  first  assured  ; 
For  to  their  devilish  idols  he  had  been 
A  victim  doomed,  and,  fron^  the  bloody  rites 
Flying,  been  carried  captive  far  away. 

From  early  morning  till  the  midnoon  hour 
We  travell'd  in  the  mountains ;  then  a  plain 
Open'd  below,  and  rose  upon  the  sight, 
Like  boundless  ocean  from  a  liill-top  seen. 
A  beautiful  and  populous  plain  it  was; 
Fair  woods  were  there,  and  fertilizing  streams. 
And  pastures  spreading  wide,  and  villages 
In  fruitful  groves  embower'd,  and  stately  towns, 
And  many  a  single  dwelling  specking  it, 
As  tliough  for  many  a  year  the  land  had  been 
The  land  of  peace.     Below  us,  where  the  base 
Of  the  great  mountain  to  the  level  sloped, 
A  broad,  blue  lake  extended  fir  and  wide 
Its  waters,  dark  beneatli  the  light  of  noon. 
There  Aztlan  stood  upon  tlie  farther  shore  ; 
Amid  tlie  shade  of  trees  its  dwellings  rose, 
'Their  level  roofs  with  turrets  set  around. 
And  battlements  all  burnish'd  white,  which  shone 
Like  silver  in  the  sunshine.     1  beheld 
"The  imperial  city,  her  far-circling  walls, 
Her  garden  groves  and  stately  palaces, 
'"Her  temple's  mountain-size,  her  thousand  roofs  ; 
.And  when  I  saw  her  might  and  majesty, 
"My  mind  misgave  me  then. 

We  reach'd  the  shore  ; 
A  floating  islet  waited  for  me  there, 
'The  beautiful  work  of  man.     I  set  my  feet 
Upon  green-growing  herbs  and  flowers,  and  sat 
Embower'd  in  odorous  shrubs ;  four  long,  light  boats, 
Yoked  to  the  garden,  with  accordant  song. 
And  dip  and  dash  of  oar  in  harmony. 
Bore  me  across  the  lake. 

Then  in  a  car 


Aloft  by  human  bearers  was  I  borne ; 

And  through  the  city  gate,  and  through  long  lines 
Of  marshall'd  multitudes  who  throng'd  the  way. 
We  reach'd  the  palace  court.     Four  priests  were 

there ; 
Each  held  a  burning  censer  in  his  hand, 
And  strew'd  the  precious  gum  as  I  drew  nigh, 
And  held  the  steaming  fragrance  forth  to  me, 
Honoring  me  like  a  god.     T]iey  led  me  in, 
Where,  on  his  throne,  the  royal  Azteca 
Coanocotzin  sat.     Stranger,  said  he, 
Welcome ;  and  be  this  coming  to  tiiy  weal  I 
A  desperate  warfare  dotii  thy  courage  court ; 
But  thou  siialt  see  the  people  and  the  power 
Whom  thy  deluded  zeal  would  call  to  arms ; 
So  may  the  knowledge  make  thee  timely  wise. 
The  valiant  love  the  valiant.  —  Come  with  me  ! 
So  saying,  he  rose  ;  we  went  together  forth 
To  the  Great  Temple.     'Twas  a  huge,  square  hill, 
Or  ratlier  like  a  rock  it  seemed,  hewn  out 
And  squared  by  patient  labor.     Never  yet 
Did  our  forefathers,  o'er  beloved  chief 
Fallen  in  his  glory,  heap  a  monument 
Of  that  prodigious  bulk,  though  every  shield 
Was  laden  for  his  grave,  and  every  hand 
Toil'd  unremitting  at  the  willing  work 
From  morn  till  eve,  all  the  long  summer  day. 

Tlie  ascent  was  lengtiien'd  with  provoking  art, 
By  steps  which  led  but  to  a  wearying  path 
Round  tlie  whole  structure ;  then  another  flight, 
Another  road  around,  and  thus  a  third. 
And  yet  a  fourtli,  before  we  reach'd  the  height. 
Lo,  now,  Coanocotzin  cried,  ihou  seest 
The  cities  of  this  widely-peopled  plain; 
And  wert  thou  on  yon  farthest  temple-top. 
Yet  as  far  onward  wouldst  tiiou  see  the  land 
Well  husbanded  like  this,  and  full  of  men. 
They  tell  me  that  two  floating  palaces 
Brouglit  thee  and  all  thy  people  ;  — when  X  sound 
The  Tambour  of  the  God,  ten  Cities  hear 
Its  voice,  and  answer  to  the  call  in  arms. 

In  truth,  I  felt  my  weakness,  and  the  view 
Had  wakened  no  unreasonable  fear. 
But  that  a  nearer  sight  had  stirr'd  my  blood; 
For  on  tlie  summit  where  we  stood,  four  Towers 
Were  piled  with  human  skulls,  and  all  around, 
Long  files  of  human  heads  were  strung  to  parch 
And  whiten  in  the  sun.     What  then  I  felt 
Was  more  than  natural  courage  —  'twas  a  trust 
In  more  than  mortal  strength  —  a  faitli  in  God  — 
Yea,  inspiration  from  him  !  —  I  exclaimed. 
Not  thougii  ten  Cities  ten  times  told  obey'd 
The  King  of  Aztlan's  bidding,  should  I  fear 
The  power  of  man  1 

Art  thou  then  more  than  man: 
He  answered;  and  I  saw  his  tawny  cheek 
Lose  its  life-color  as  the  fear  arose ; 
Nor  did  I  undeceive  him  from  that  fear, 
For  sooth  I  knew  not  how  to  answer  him. 
And  therefore  let  it  work.     So  not  a  word 
Spake  he,  till  we  again  had  reach'd  the  court. 
And  I,  too,  V-*ent  in  silent  thoughtfulness  : 
But  then  when,  save  Lincoya,  there  was  none 
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To  hear  our  speech,  again  did  he  renew 

The  query,  —  Stranger  !  art  tliou  more  than  man. 

That  thou  shouldst  set  the  power  of  man  at  nouglit  ? 

Then  I  rephed.  Two  floating  Palaces 
Bore  me  and  all  my  people  o'er  the  seas. 
When  we  departed  from  our  mother-land. 
The  Moon  was  newly  born  ;  we  saw  her  wax 
And  wane,  and  witnessed  her  new  birth  again  ; 
And  all  that  while,  alike  by  day  and  night. 
We  travell'd  through  the  sea,  and  caught  the  winds. 
And  made  them  bear  us  forward.     We  must  meet 
In  battle,  if  the  Hoamen  are  not  freed 
From  your  accursed  tribute,  —  thou  and  I, 
My  people  and  thy  countless  multitudes. 
Your  arrows  shall  fall  from  us  as  the  hail 
Leaps  on  a  rock, —  and  when  ye  smite  with  swords, 
Not  blood,  but  fire,  sliall  follow  from  the  stroke. 
Tet  think  not  thou  that  we  are  more  than  men  ! 
Our  knowledge  is  our  power,  and  God  our  strength, 
God,  whose  almighty  will  created  thee, 
And  me,  and  all  that  hath  the  breath  of  life. 
He  is  our  strength  ;  —  for  in  His  name  I  speak,  — 
And  when  I  tell  thee  that  thou  shalt  not  shed 
The  life  of  man  in  bloody  sacrifice. 
It  is  His  holy  bidding  whicli  I  speak  ; 
And  if  thou  wilt  not  listen  and  obey, 
When  I  shall  meet  thee  in  the  battle-field. 
It  is  His  holy  cause  for  which  I  fight. 
And  I  shall  have  His  power  to  vanquish  thee  ! 

And  thinkest  thou  our  Gods  are  feeble  .'  cried 
The  King  of  Aztlan  ;  thinkest  thou  they  lack 
Power  to  defend  their  altars,  and  to  keep 
The  kingdom  which  they  gave  us  strength  to  win  ? 
The  Gods  of  thirty  nations  have  opposed 
Their  irresistible  might,  and  they  lie  now 
Conquer'd,  and  caged,  and  fetter'd  at  their  feet. 
That  we  wlio  serve  them  are  no  coward  race. 
Let  prove  the  ample  realm  we  won  in  arms  ;  — 
And  I  their  leader  am  not  of  the  sons 
Of  the  feeble  !     As  he  spake,  he  reached  a  mace, 
The  trunk  and  knotted  root  of  some  young  tree. 
Such  as  old  Albion  and  his  monster-brood 
From  the  oak-forest  for  tlieir  weapons  pluck'd, 
When  father  Brute  and  Corineus  set  foot 
On  the  White  Island  first.     Lo  this,  quoth  he, 
My  club  !  and  he  threw  back  his  robe  ;  and  this 
The  arm  that  wields  it !  —  'Twas  my  father's  once  : 
Erillyab's  husband.  King  TepoUomi, 
He  felt  its  weight. —  Did  I  not  show  thee  him  .' 
He  lights  me  at  my  evening  banquet.     There, 
In  Terv  deed,  the  dead  Tepollomi 
Stood  up  against  the  wall,  by  devilish  art 
I'reserv'd  ;  and  from  his  black  and  shrivell'd  hand 
The  steady  lamp  hung  down. 

My  spirit  rose 
At  that  abomination  ;  I  exclaim'd. 
Thou  art  of  noble  nature,  and  full  fain 
Would  I  in  friendship  plight  my  hand  with  thine ; 
But  till  that  body  in  the  grave  be  laid, 
Till  thy  polluted  altars  be  made  pure, 
There  is  no  peace  between  us.     May  my  God, 
Wlio,  though  thou  hnow'st  him  not,  is  also  tliine. 
And  after  death  will  be  thy  dreadful  Judge, 


May  it  please  Him  to  visit  thee,  and  shed 

His  mercy  on  thy  soul  1  —  But  if  thy  heart 

Be  harden'd  to  the  proof,  come  when  thou  wilt ! 

I  know  thy  power,  and  thou  shalt  then  know  mine. 


VII. 

THE   BATTLE. 

Now,  then,  to  meet  the  war !     Erillyab's  call 
Roused  all  her  people  to  revenge  their  wrongs  ; 
And  at  Lincoya's  voice,  the  mountain  tribes 
Arose  and  broke  their  bondage.     I,  meantime. 
Took  counsel  with  Cadwallon  and  his  sire. 
And  told  them  of  the  numbers  we  must  meet. 
And  what  advantage  from  the  mountain-straits 
I  thought,  as  in  the  Saxon  wars,  to  win. 
Thou  saw'st  their  weapons  then,  Cadwallon  said; 
Are  they  like  these  rude  works  of  ignorance, 
Bone-headed    shafts,    and    spears   of  wood,   and 

shields 
Strong  only  for  such  strife  ? 

We  had  to  cope 
With  wiser  enemies,  and  abler  arm'd. 
What  for  the  sword  they  wielded  was  a  staflF 
Set  thick  with  stones  athwart ;  you  would  have 

deem'd 
The  uncouth  shape  was  cumbrous  ;  but  a  hand 
Expert,  and  practised  to  its  use,  could  drive 
The  sharpen'd  flints  with  deadly  impulse  down. 
Their  mail,  if  mail  it  may  be  call'd,  was  woven 
Of  vegetable  down,  like  finest  flax, 
Bleach'd  to  the  whiteness  of  the  new-fallen  snow, 
To  every  bend  and  motion  flexible. 
Light  as  a  warrior's  summer-garb  in  peace  ; 
Yet  in  that  lightest,  softest  habergeon. 
Harmless  the  sharp  stone  arrow-head  would  hang. 
Others,  of  higher  oftice,  were  array 'd 
In  feathery  breastplates  of  more  gorgeous  hue 
Than  the  gay  plumage  of  the  mountain  cock. 
Or   pheasant's  glittering   pride.     But   what  were 

these. 
Or  what  the  thin  gold  hauberk,  when  opposed 
To  arms  like  ours  in  battle  .''     What  the  mail 
Of  wood  fire-harden'd,  or  the  wooden  helm. 
Against  the  iron  arrows  of  the  South, 
Against  our   northern  spears,  or  battle-axe. 
Or  good  sword,  wielded  by  a  British  hand  ? 

Then,  quoth  Cadwallon,  at  the  wooden  helm. 
Of  these  weak  arms  the  weakest,  let  the  sword 
Hew,  and  the  spear  be  thrust.     The  mountaineers. 
So  long  inured  to  crouch  beneath  their  yoke. 
We  will  not  trust  in  battle  ;  from  the  heights 
They  with  their  arrows  may  annoy  the  foe ; 
And  when  our  closer  strife  has  won  the  fray. 
Then  let  them  loose  for  havock. 

O  my  son. 
Exclaimed  the  blind  old  man,  tliou  counsellest  ill ' 
Blood  will  have  blood,  revenge  beget  revenge, 
Evil  must  come  of  evil.     We  shall  win, 
Certes,  a  cheap  and  easy  victory 
In  the  first  field  ;  their  arrows  from  our  arms 
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Will  fall,  and  on  the  hauberk  and  the  helm 

The  flint-edge  blunt  and  break  ;  while   through 

their  limbs, 
Naked,  or  vainly  fenced,  the  griding  steel 
Shall  siiear  its  mortal  way.     But  wliat  are  we 
Against  a  nation  ?     Other  hosts  will  rise 
In  endless  warfare,  with  perpetual  tights 
Dwindling  our  all-too-few  ;  or  multitudes 
Will  wear  and  weary  us,  till  we  sink  subdued 
By  tlie  very  toil  of  conquest.     Ye  are  strong; 
But  lie  who  puts  his  trust  in  mortal  strength, 
Leans  on  a  broken  reed.     First  prove  your  power  ; 
Be  in  the  battle  terrible,  but  spare 
The  fallen,  and  follow  not  the  flying  foe : 
Then  may  ye  win  a  nobler  victory. 
So  dealing  with  the  captives  as  to  fill 
Their  hearts  with  wonder,  gratitude,  and  awe, 
That  love  shall  mingle  with  their  fear,  and  fear 
'Stablish  the  love,  else  wavering.     Let  them  see, 
That  as  more  pure  and  gentle  is  your  faith, 
Vourselves  are  gentler,  purer.     Ye  shall  be 
As  gods  among  them,  if  ye  thus  obey 
God's  precepts. 

Soon  the  mountain  tribes,  in  arms, 
Rose  at  Lincoya's  call ;  a  numerous  host. 
More  than  in  numbers,  in  tlie  memory 
Of  long  oppression,  and  revengeful  hope, 
A  formidable  foe.     I  station'd  them 
Where,  at  the  entrance  of  tiie  rocky  straits. 
Secure  themselves,  tlieir  arrows  might  command 
The  coming  army.     On  the  plain  below 
We  tqok  our  stand,  between  the  mountain-base 
And  tlie  green  margin  of  the  waters.     Soon 
Their  long  array  came  on.     Oh,  what  a  pomp, 
And  pride,  and  pageantry  of  war  was  there  ! 
Not  half  so  gaudied,  for  their  May-day  mirth, 
All  wreathed  and  ribanded,  our  youths  and  maids, 
As  these  stern  Aztecas  in  war  attire  I 
The  golden  glitterance,  and  the  feather  mail. 
More   gay  than  glittering  gold  ;.    and  round    the 

helm 
A  coronal  of  high,  upstanding  plumes, 
Green  as  the  spring  grass  in  a  sunny  shower ; 
Or  scarlet  bright,  as  in  the  wintry  wood 
The  clusterd  holly  ;  or  of  purple  tint, — 
Whereto  shall  that  be  liken'd  ?  to  what  gem 
Indiadem'd,  —  what  flower,  — what  insect's  wing. ^ 
With  war-songs  and  \vild  music  they  came  on; 
We,  the  while  kneeling,  raised  with  one  accord 
The  hymn  of  supplication. 

Front  to  front, 
And  now  the  embattled  armies  stood  :  a  band 
Of  priests,  all  sable-garmented,  advanced  ; 
They  piled  a  heap  of  sedge  before  our  host, 
And  warn'd  us,  —  Sons  of  Ocean  !  from  the  land 
Of  Aztlan,  while  ye  may,  depart  in  peace  ! 
Before  the  fire  shall  be  extinguish'd,  hence! 
Or,  even  as  yon  dry  sedge  amid  the  flame, 
So  ye  shall  be  consumed.  —  The  arid  heap 
They  kindled,  and  the  rapid  flame  ran  up, 
And  blazed,  and  died  away.     Then  from  his  bow, 
With  steady  hand,  their  chosen  archer  loosed 
The  Arrow  of  the  Omen.     To  its  mark 
The  shaft  of  divination  fled  ;  it  smote 
Cadwallon's  plated  breast ;  the  brittle  point 


Rebounded.     He,  contemptuous  of  their  faith, 
Stoop'd  for  the  shaft,  and  while  with  zealous  speed 
To  the  rescue  they  rushed  onward,  snapping  it 
Asunder,  toss'd  the  fragments  back  in  scorn. 

Fierce  was  their  onset ;  never  in  the  field 
Encounter'd  I  with  braver  enemies. 
Nor  marvel  ye,  nor  think  it  to  their  shame, 
If  soon  they  staggcr'd,  and  gave  way,  and  fled. 
So  many  from  so  few  ;  they  saw  their  darts 
Recoil,  their  lances  shiver,  and  their  swords 
Fall  ineflectual,  blunted  with  the  blow. 
Think  ye  no  sliame  of  Aztlan  that  they  fled. 
When  the  bowmen  of  Deheubarth  plied  so  well 
Their  shafts  with  fatal  aim  ;  through  the  thin  gold, 
Or   feather-mail,    while    Gwyiieth's    deep-driven 

spears 
Pierced  to  the  bone  and  vitals;  when  they  saw 
The  falchion,  flashing  late  so  lightning-like, 
Quenchd  in   their  own  life-blood.      Our  moun- 
taineers 
Shower'd  from  the  heights,  meantime,  an  arrowy 

storm, 
Themselves  secure  ;  and  we  who  bore  the  brunt 
Of  battle,  iron  men,  impassable. 
Stood  in  our  strength  unbroken.     Marvel  not 
If  then  the  brave  felt  fear,  already  impress'd 
That  day  by  ominous  thoughts  to  fear  akin ; 
For  so  it  clianced,  high  Heaven  ordaining  so, 
The  Kino",  who  should  have  led  his  people  forth, 
At  the  army-head,  as  they  began  their  march, 
Was  with  sore  sickness  stricken  ;  and  the  stroke 
Came  like  the  act  and  arm  of  very  God, 
So  suddenly,  and  in  that  point  of  time. 

A  gallant  man  was  he,  who,  in  his  stead. 
That  day  commanded  Aztlan  ;  his  long  hair, 
Tufted  with  many  a  cotton  lock,  proclaim'd 
Of  princely  prowess  many  a  feat  achieved 
In  many  a  field  of  fame.     Oft  had  he  led 
The  Aztecas,  with  happy  fortune,  forth ; 
Yet  could  not  now  Yuhidthiton  inspire 
His  host  with  hope  :  he,  not  the  less,  that  day. 
True  to  his  old  renown,  and  in  the  hour 
Of  rout  and  ruin,  with  collected  mind. 
Sounded  his  signals  shrill,  and  in  the  voice 
Of  loud  reproach,  and  anger,  and  brave  shame, 
Call'd  on  the  people.  —  But  when  nought  avail'd 
Seizing  the  standard  from  the  timid  hand 
Which  held  it  in  dismay,  alone  he  turn'd, 
For  lionorable  death  resolved,  and  praise 
That  would  not  die.     Thereat  the  braver  chiefs 
Rallied  ;  anew  their  signals  rung  around  ; 
And  Aztlan,  seeing  how  we  spared  her  flight, 
Took  heart,  and  roll'd  the  tide  of  battle  back. 
But  when  Cadwallon  from  the  chieftain's  grasp 
Had  cut  the  standard -staff  away,  and  stunn'd 
And  stretch'd  him  at  his  mercy  on  the  field  ; 
Then  fled  the  enemy  in  utter  rout, 
Broken  and  quell'd  at  heart.     One  chief  alone 
Bestrode  the  body  of  Yuhidthiton  ; 
Bareheaded  did  young  Malinal  bestride 
His  brother's  body,  wiping  from  his  brow, 
With  the  shield-hand,  the  blinding  blood  away, 
And  dealing  franticly,  with  broken  sword, 
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Obstinate  wrath,  the  last  resisting  foe. 

Him,  in  his  own  despite,  we  seized  and  saved. 

Then,  in  the  moment  of  our  victory, 
We  purified  oiu  Iiands  from  blood,  ajid  knelt, 
.\nd  pour'd  to  Heaven  the  grateful  prayer  of  praise, 
.\nd  raised  the  choral  psalm.     Triumphant  thus 
To  llie  iiills  we  went  our  way  ;  the  mountaineers 
With  joy,  and  dissonant  song,  and  antic  dance; 
The  captives  sullenly,  deeming  that  they  went 
To  meet  the  certain  deatli  of  sacrifice, 
Yet  stern  and  undismay'd.     We  bade  them  know 
Ours  was  a  law  of  mercy  and  of  love  ; 
We  heal'd  their  wounds,  and  set  the  prisoners  free. 
Bear  ye,  quotli  I,  my  bidding  to  your  King ; 
Say  to  iiim,  Did  the  Stranger  speak  to  thee 
The  words  of  truth,  and  hath  he  proved  his  power .' 
Tiius  saitii  tile  Lord  of  Ocean,  in  the  name 
Of  God,  Almiglity,  Universal  God, 
Tliy  Judge  and  mine,  whose  battles  I  have  fought, 
Whose  bidding  I  obey,  whose  will  I  speak; 
Shed  thou  no  more  in  impious  sacrifice 
Tlie  life  of  man  ;  restore  unto  the  grave 
The  dead  Tepollomi ;  set  this  people  free. 
And  peace  sliall  be  between  us. 

On  the  morrow 
Came  messengers  from  Aztlan,  in  reply. 
Coanocotzin  with  sore  malady 
Hath,  by  the  Gods,  been  stricken:  will  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  visit  his  sick  bed.'  —  He  told 
Of  wrath,  and  as  he  said,  the  vengeance  came  : 
Let  him  bring  healing  now,  and  "stablish  peace. 


VHL 
THE  PEACE. 

Again,  and  now  with  better  hope,  1  sought 
The  city  of  tlie  King;  there  went  with  me 
lolo,  old  lolo,  he  who  knows 
The  virtue  of  all  herbs  of  mount,  or  vale. 
Or  greenwood  shade,  or  quiet  brooklet's  bed  ; 
Wiiatever  lore  of  science,  or  of  song, 
Sages  and  Bards  of  old  have  handed  down. 
Aztlan  that  day  pour'd  forth  her  swarming  sons, 
To  wait  niy  coming.     Will  he  ask  his  God 
To  stay  tiie  hand  of  anger.'  was  the  cry. 
The  general  cry,  —  and  will  he  save  the  King? 
Coanocotzin  too  had  nursed  that  tliouglit, 
And  tlie  strong  hope  upheld  him :  lie  put  forth 
His  hand,  and  raised  a  quick  and  an.xious  eye, — 
Is  it  not  peace  and  mercy  ?  —  thou  art  come 
To  pardon  and  to  save  ! 

1  answer'd  him  — 
That  power,  O  King  of  Aztlan,  is  not  mine  ! 
Such  help  as  human  cunning  can  bestow% 
Such  human  lielp  I  bring;  but  health  and  life 
Are  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  at  his  will 
Gives  or  withdraws;  and  what  he  wills  is  best. 
Then  old  lolo  took  his  arm,  and  felt 
The  symptom,  and  lie  bade  him  have  good  hope, 
For  life  was  strong  within  him.     So  it  proved  ; 
The  drugs  of  subtle  virtue  did  their  work  ; 


They  quell'd  the  venom  of  the  malady. 
And  from  the  frame  expell'd  it,  — that  a  sleep 
Fell  on  the  King,  a  sweet  and  natural  sleep, 
And  from  its  healing  he  awoke  refresli'd. 
Though  weak,  and  joyful  as  a  man  who  felt 
The  peril  past  away. 

Ere  long  we  spake 
Of  concord,  and  how  best  to  knit  the  bonds 
Of  lasting  friendship.     When  we  won  this  land, 
Coanocotzin  said,  these  fertile  vales 
Were  not,  as  now,  with  fruitful  groves  embower'd. 
Nor  rich  with  towns  and  populous  villages, 
Abounding,  as  thou  seest,  with  life  and  joy  ; 
Our  fathers  found  bleak  heath,  and  desert  moor. 
Wild  woodland,  and  savannahs  wide  and  waste. 
Rude  country  of  rude  dwellers.     From  our  arms 
They  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  retired, 
.^nd  long  with  obstinate  and  harassing  war 
Provoked  us,  hoping  not  for  victory. 
Yet  mad  for  vengeance  ;  till  Tepollomi 
Fell  by  my  father's  hand  ;  and  with  their  King, 
The  strength  and  flower  of  all  their  youth  cut  off. 
All  in  one  desolating  day,  they  took 
The  yoke  upon  their  necks.     What  wouldest  thou 
That  to  these  Hoamen  I  should  now  concede  .' 
Lord  of  the  Ocean,  speak  ! 

Let  them  be  free  ! 
Quoth  L     I  come  not  from  my  native  isle 
To  wage  the  war  of  conquest,  and  cast  out 
Your  peojile  from  the  land  which  time  and  toil 
Have  rightly  made  their  own.     The  land  is  wide  ; 
There  is  enough  for  all.     So  they  be  freed 
From  that  accursed  tribute,  and  ye  shed 
The  life  of  man  no  more  in  sacrifice, 
In  the  most  holy  name  of  God  I  say, 
Let  there  be  peace  between  us  ! 

Thou  hast  won 
Their  liberty,  the  King  replied  ;  henceforth. 
Free  as  they  are,  if  they  provoke  the  war. 
Reluctantly  will  Aztlan  raise  her  arm. 
Be  thou  the  peace-preserver.     To  what  else 
Thou  say'st,  instructed  by  calamity, 
I  lend  a  humble  ear ;  but  to  destroy 
The  worship  of  my  fathers,  or  abate 
Or  change  one  point,  lies  not  within  reach 
And  scope  of  kingly  power.     Speak  thou  hereon 
Witli  those  whoiii  we  hold  lioly,  with  the  sons 
Of  the  Temple,  they  who  commune  with  the  Gods; 
Awe  them,  for  they  awe  me.     So  we  resolved 
That  when  the  bones  of  King  Tepollomi 
Had  had  tlieir  fnn"ril  h  mors,  they  and  I 
Should  by  the  ;;reen-lake  side,  before  the  King, 
And  in  the  presence  of  Lie  people,  hold 
A  solemn  talk. 

Then  to  the  mountain-huts, 
The  bearer  of  good  tidings,  I  return'd, 
Leading  the  honorable  train  who  bore 
The  relics  of  the  King;  not  parch'd  and  black. 
As  I  had  seen  the  unnatural  corpse  stand  up, 
In  ghastly  mockery  of  the  attitude 
And  act  of  life  ;  —  his  bones  had  now  been  blanch'd 
With  decent  reverence.     Soon  the  mountaineers 
Saw    the    white    deer-skin    shroud ;    the    rumor 

spread ; 
They  gatlier'd  round,  and  followed  in  our  train. 
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Before  ErlUyab's  hut  the  bearers  laid 

Their  burden  down.     She,  cahu  of  countenance, 

And  with  dry  eye,  albeit  lier  hand  the  while 

Shook  like  an  aguish  hmb,  unrolled  the  shroud. 

The  multitude  stood  gazing  silently, 

The  young  and  old  alike  ail  awed  and  hush'd 

Under  the  holy  feeling,  —  and  the  hush 

Was  awful ;  that  huge  multitude  so  still, 

That  we  could  hear  distinct  the  mountain-stream 

Roll  down  its  rocky  channel  far  away  j 

And  this  was  all ;  sole  ceremony  this, 

The  sight  of  death  and  silence, —  till  at  length, 

In  the  ready  grave  his  bones  were  laid  to  rest. 

'Twas  in  her  hut  and  home,  yea,  underneath 

The  marriage  bed,  the  bed  of  widowhood. 

Her  husband's  grave  was  dug ;  on  softest  fur 

The  bones  were  laid,  with  fur  were  covered  o'er, 

Then  heap'd  with  bark  and  boughs,  and,  last  of  all, 

Earth  was  to  earth  trod  down. 

And  now  the  day 
Apjiointed  for  our  talk  of  peace  was  come. 
On  the  green  margin  of  the  lake  we  met. 
Elders,  and  Priests,  and  Chiefs  ;  tlie  multitude 
Around  the  Circle  of  the  Council  stood. 
Tlien,  in  the  midst,  Coanocotzin  rose, 
And  thus  the  King  began  :  Pabas,  and  Chiefs 
Of  Aztlan,  hither  ye  are  come  to  learn 
The  law  of  peace.     The  Lord  of  Ocean  saith, 
The  Tribes  whom  he  hath  gathered  underneath 
The  wings  of  his  protection,  shall  be  free  ; 
And  in  the  name  of  his  great  God  he  saith, 
That  ye  shall  never  slied  in  sacrifice 
Tlie  blood  of  man.     Are  ye  content  f  that  so 
We  may  together  here,  in  happy  hour. 
Bury  the  sword. 

Hereat  a  Paba  rose, 
And  answer'd  for  his  brethren  :  —  He  hath  won 
The  Hoamen's  freedom,  tiiat  their  blood  no  more 
Shall  on  our  altars  flow ;  for  this  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  fought,  and  Aztlan  yielded  it 
In  battle.     But  if  we  forego  the  rites 
Of  our  forefathers,  if  we  wrong  the  Gods, 
Who  give  us  timely  sun  and  timely  showers. 
Their  wrath  will  be  upon  us;  they  will  shut 
Their  ears  to  prayer,  and  turn  away  the  eyes 
Which  watch  for  our  well-doing,  and  withliold 
The  hands  dispensing  our  prosperity. 

Cynetha  then  arose,  between  his  son 
And  me  supported,  rose  the  blind  old  man. 
Ye  wrong  us,  men  of  Aztlan,  if  ye  deem 
We  bid  ye  wrong  the  Gods  ;  accurs'd  were  he 
Who  would  obey  sucli  bidding,  —  more  accurs'd 
The  wretcli  who  should  enjoin  impiety. 
It  is  the  will  of  God  wliich  we  make  known. 
Your  God  and  ours.     Know  ye  not  Him  who  laid 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  built 
The  arch  of  heaven,  and  kindled  yonder  sun. 
And  breathed  into  the  woods,  and  waves,  and  sky, 
The  power  of  life  ? 

We  know  Him,  they  rejdied. 
The  great  For-Ever  One,  the  God  of  Gods, 
Ipalnemoani,  He  by  whom  we  live  ! 
And  we  too,  quoth  Ayayaca,  we  know 
And  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  who  in  clouds 


And  storms,  in  mountain  caves,  and  by  the  fall 
Of  waters,  in  the  woodland  solitude, 
And  in  tne  night  and  silence  of  the  sky, 
Doth  make  his  being  felt.     We  also  know, 
And  fear,  and  worship  tiie  Beloved  One. 

Our  God,  replied  Cynetha,  is  the  same, 
The  Universal  Father.     He  to  the  first 
Made  his  will  known ;  but  when  men  multiplied, 
The  Evil  Spirits  darken'd  them,  and  sin 
And  misery  came  into  the  world,  and  men 
Forsook  the  way  of  truth,  and  gave  to  stocks 
And  stones  tlie  incommunicable  name. 
Yet  with  one  chosen,  one  peculiar  Race, 
The  knowledge  of  tlieir  Father  and  their  God 
Remain'd,  from  sire  to  son  transmitted  down. 
While  the  bewildered  Nations  of  the  earth 
Wander'd  in  fogs,  and  were  in  darkness  lost, 
The  light  abode  with  them  ;  and  when  at  times 
They  sinn'd,  and  went  astray,  the  Lord  hath  put 
A  voice  into  the  mouths  of  holy  men, 
Raising  up  witnesses  unto  himself. 
That  so  the  saving  knowledge  of  his  name 
Might  never  fail ;  nor  the  glad  promise,  given 
To  our  first  parent,  that  at  length  his  sons. 
From  error,  sin,  and  wretchedness  redeem'd, 
Should  form  one  happy  family  of  love. 
Nor  ever  liath  that  light,  howe'er  bedimm'd, 
Wholly  been  quenched ;  still  in  the  heart  of  man 
A  feeling  and  an  instinct  it  exists. 
His  very  nature's  stamp  and  privilege. 
Yea,  of  his  life  the  life.     I  tell  ye  not, 

0  Aztecas  '  of  things  unknown  before  ; 

1  do  but  waken  up  a  living  sense 

Tiiat  sleeps  within  ye  !     Do  ye  love  the  Gods 

Who  call  for  blood  ?     Doth  the  poor  sacrifice 

Go  with  a  willing  step,  to  lay  his  life 

Upon  their  altars.' —  Good  must  come  of  good. 

Evil  of  evil;  if  the  fruit  be  death, 

The  poison  springeth  from  the  sap  and  root. 

And  the  whole  tree  is  deadly  ^  if  the  rites 

Be  evil,  they  who  claim  them  are  not  good, 

Not  to  be  worshipp'd  then  ;  for  to  obey 

The  evil  will  is  evil.     Aztecas  ! 

From  the  For-Ever,  the  Beloved  One, 

Tlie  Universal,  Only  God,  1  speak, 

Your  God  and  mine,  our  Fatlier  and  our  Judge. 

Hear  ye  his  law,  —  hear  ye  tlie  perfect  law 

Of  love,  "  Do  ye  to  others,  as  ye  would 

That  they  should  do  to  you  !  "  He  bids  us  meet 

To  praise  his  name,  in  thankfulness  and  joy  ; 

He  bids  us,  in  our  sorrow,  pray  to  him. 

The  Comforter;  love  hin^,  for  he  is  good; 

Fear  him,  for  he  is  just;  obey  his  will, 

For  who  can  bear  his  anger .'' 

While  he  spake, 
They  stood  with  open  mouth,  and  motionless  sight, 
Watching  his  countenance,  as  thougli  the  voice 
Were  of  a  God  ;  for  sure  it  seem'd  that  less 
Tlian  inspiration  could  not  have  infused 
That  eloquent  passion  in  a  blind  man's  face. 
And  when  he  ceased,  all  eyes  at  once  were  turn'd 
Upon  the  Pabas,  waiting  tlieir  reply, 
If  that  to  that  acknowledged  argument 
Reply  could  be  devised.     But  they  themselves 
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Stricken  by  the  truth,  were  silent  j  and  they  look'd 
Toward   their  chief  and   mouth-piece,    tlie    Iligii 

Priest 
Tezozomoc;  he,  too,  was  pale  and  mute, 
And  when  he  gather'd  up  his  strength  to  speak. 
Speech  lail'd  him,  his  lip  falter'd,  and  his  eye 
Fell  utterly  abash'd,  and  put  to  shame. 
But  in  the  Chiefs,  and  in  the  multitude, 
And  in  the  King  of  Aztlan,  better  thoughts 
Were  working;  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
That  day  was  moving  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Coanocotzin  rose  :  Pabas,  and  Chiefs, 
And  men  of  Aztlan,  ye  have  heard  a  talk 
Of  peace  and  love,  and  there  is  no  reply. 
Are  ye  content  with  what  the  Wise  Man  saith.^ 
And  will  ye  worship  God  in  that  good  way 
Which  God  himself  ordains  ?     If  it  be  so, 
Togetlier  here  will  we  in  happy  hour 
Bury  the  sword. 

Tezozomoc  replied, 
This  thing  is  new,  and  in  the  land  till  now 
Unheard:  —  what  marvel,  therefore,  if  we  find 
No  ready  answer?     Let  our  Lord  the  King 
Do  that  which  seemeth  best. 

Yuhidthiton, 
Chief  of  the  Chiefs  of  Aztlan,  next  arose. 
Of  all  her  numerous  sons,  could  Aztlan  boast 
No  mightier  arm  in  battle,  nor  whose  voice 
To  more  attentive  silence  husli'd  the  hall 
Of  council.     When  the  Wise  Man  spake,  quoth  he, 
I  ask'd  of  mine  own  heart  if  it  were  so, 
And,  as  he  said,  the  living  instinct  there 
Answer'd,  and  own'd  the  truth.     In  happy  hour, 
O  King  of  Aztlan,  did  the  Ocean  Lord 
Throui^h  the  great  waters  hither  wend  his  way  j 
For  sure  he  is  the  friend  of  God  and  man. 

With  that  an  uproar  of  assent  arose 
From  the  whole  people,  a  tumultuous  shout 
Of  universal  joy  and  glad  acclaim. 
BmI  when  Coanocotzin  raised  his  hand, 
That  he  might  speak,  the  clamor  and  the  buzz 
Ceased,  and  the  multitude,  in  tiptoe  hope, 
Attent  and  still,  await  the  final  voice. 
Then  said  the  Sovereign,  Hear,  O  Aztecas, 
Your  own  united  will !      From  this  day  forth 
No  life  upon  the  altar  shall  be  shed, 
No  blood  shall  flow  in  sacrifice ;  the  rites 
Shall  all  be  pure,  such  as  llie  blind  Old  Man, 
Whom  God  hatii  taught,  will  teach.     This  ye  have 

wiU'd; 
And  therefore  it  shall  be  ! 

Tlie  King  hath  said  I 
Like  timnder  the  collected  voice  replied  : 
Let  it  be  so ! 

Ijord  of  the  Ocean,  then 
Pursued  the  King  of  Aztlan,  we  will  now 
Lay  tcs  war-weapon  in  the  grave,  and  join 
fn  right-hand  friendship.     By  our  custom,  blood 
Should  sanctify  and  bind  the  solemn  act; 
But  by  what  oath  and  ceremony  thou 
Shalt  proffer,  by  the  same  will  Aztlan  swear. 
Nor  oath,  nor  ceremony,  I  replied, 
O  King,  is  needful.     To  his  own  good  word 
The  good  and  honorable  man  will  act; 


Oaths  will  not  curb  the  wicked.     Here  we  stand 
In  the  broad  day-light;  the  For-Ever  one. 
The  Every-Where  beholds  us.     In  his  sight 
We  join  our  hands  in  peace  :  if  e'er  again 
Should  these  right  hands  be  raised  in  enmity. 
Upon  the  offender  will  his  judgment  fall. 

The  grave  was  dug;  Coanocotzin  laid 
His  weapon  in  the  earth;  Erillyab's  son. 
Young  Amalahta,  for  the  Hoamen,  laid 
His  hatchet  there  ;  and  there  I  laid  the  sword. 

Here  let  me  end.     What  foUow'd  was  the  work 
Of  peace,  no  theme  for  story;  how  we  fix'd 
Our  sojourn  in  the  hills,  and  sow'd  our  fields. 
And,  day  by  day,  saw  all  things  prospering. 
Thence  have  I  come,  Goervyl,  to  announce 
The  tidings  of  my  happy  enterprise; 
There  I  return,  to  take  thee  to  our  home. 
I  love  my  native  land  ;  with  as  true  love 
As  ever  yet  did  warm  a  British  heart, 
Love  I  the  green  fields  of  the  beautiful  Isle, 
My  father's  heritage  !     But  far  away, 
Where  nature's  booner  hand  has  bless'd  the  earth, 
My  lot  hath  been  assign'd ;  beyond  tlie  seas 
Madoc  liath  found  liis  iiome ;  beyond  the  seas 
A  country  for  his  children  hath  he  chosen, 
A  land  wherein  their  portion  may  be  peace 


IX. 

EMMA. 

But  while  Aberfraw  echoed  to  the  sounds 

Of  merriment  and  music,  Madoc's  heart 

Mourn'd  for  his  brethren.     Therefore,  when  no  eai 

Was  nigh,  he  sought  the  King,  and  said  to  him, 

To-morrow,  for  Mathraval  I  set  forth ; 

Longer  I  must  not  linger  here,  to  pass 

The  easy  hours  in  feast  and  revelry, 

Forgetful  of  my  people  far  away. 

I  go  to  tell  the  tidings  of  success. 

And  seek  new  comrades.     What  if  it  should  chance 

Tiiat,  for  this  enterprise,  our  brethren, 

Foreijoing  all  their  hopes  and  fortunes  here, 

Would  join  my  banner.''  —  Let  me  send  abroad 

Their  summons,  O  my  brother !  so,  secure, 

You  may  forgive  the  past,  and  once  again 

Will  peace  and  concord  bless  our  father's  house. 

Hereafter  will  be  time  enow  for  this, 
The  King  replied;  thy  easy  nature  sees  not, 
How,  if  the  traitors  for  thy  banner  send 
Their  bidding  round,  in  open  war  against  me 
Their  own  would  soon  be  spread.     I  charge  thee, 

Madoc, 
Neither  to  see  nor  aid  these  fugitives. 
The  shame  of  Owen's  blood. 

Sullen  he  spake, 
And  turn'd  away  ;  nor  further  commune  now 
Did  Madoc  seek,  nor  had  he  more  endured; 
For  bitter  thoughts  were  rising  in  his  heart, 
And  ancruish,  kindling  ann^er.     In  such  mocd 
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He  to  liis  sister's  cliamber  look  his  way. 

She  sat  with  Emma,  with  the  i^entle  Queen, 

For  Emma  had  ah-eady  learnt  to  love 

The  gentle  maid.     Goervyl  saw  what  thoughts 

Troubled  her  brother's  brow.     Madoc,  she  cried, 

Thou  hast  been  with  the  King,  been  rashly  plead- 

For  Ririd,  and  for  Rodri  !  —  He  replied,  [ing 

I  did  bvit  ask  him  little,  —  did  but  say, 

Belike  our  brethren  would  go  forth  with  me, 

To  voluntary  exile  ;  tlien,  metliought, 

His  fear  and  jealousy  might  well  have  ceased, 

And  all  be  safe. 

And  did  the  King  refuse .'' 
Quoth  Emma;  I  will  plead  f':»r  them,  quoth  she, 
With  dutiful  waruath  and  zeal,  will  plead  for  them; 
And  surely  David  will  not  say  me  nay. 

O  sister  !  cried  Goerv^'l,  tempt  him  not! 
Sister,  you  know  him  not !  Alas,  to  touch 
That  perilous  theme  is,  even  in  Madoc  here, 
A  perilous  folly.     Sister,  tempt  him  not ! 
You  do  not  know  the  King  I 

But  then  a  fea 
Fled  to  the  cheek  of  Emma,  and  her  eye. 
Quickening  with  wonder,  turn'd  toward  the  Prince, 
As  if  expecting  that  his  manly  mind 
Would  mould  Goervyl's  meaning  to  a  shape 
Less  fearful,  would  interpret  and  amend 
The  words  she  hoped  she  did  not  hear  aright. 
Emma  was  j'^oung  ;  she  was  a  sacrifice 
To  that  cold  king-craft,  which,  in  marriage-vows 
Linking  two  hearts,  unknowing  each  of  each, 
Perverts  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  makes 
The  holiest  tie  a  mockery  and  a  curse. 
Her  eye  was  patient,  and  she  spake  in  tones 
So  sweet,  and  of  so  pensive  gentleness, 
Tiiat  the  lieart  felt  them.     Madoc  !  she  exclaimed, 
Why  dost  thou  hate  the  Saxons  ?     O  my  brother, 
If  1  have  heard  aright,  the  hour  will  come 
When  the  Plantagenet  shall  wish  herself 
Among  her  nobler,  liappier  countrymen. 
From  these  unnatural  enmities  escaped,  [ven  ! 

And  from  the  vengeance  tfiey  must  call  from  Hea- 

Shame  then  suffused  the  Prince's  countenance, 
Mindful  liow,  drunk  in  anger,  he  had  given 
His  hatred  loose.     My  sister  Queen,  quoth  he, 
Marvel  not  you  that  with  my  motlier's  milk 
I  suck'd  that  hatred  in.     Have  they  not  been 
The  scourge  and  the  devouring  sword  of  God, 
The  curse  and  pestilence  which  he  hath  sent 
To  root  us  from  the  land  .'     Alas,  our  crimes 
Have  drawn  this  dolorous  visitation  down  ! 
Our  sun  liath  long  been  westering;  and  the  night, 
And  darkness,  and  extinction  are  at  hand. 
We  are  a  fallen  people  !  —  From  ourselves 
The  desolation  and  the  ruin  come  ; 
In  our  own  vitals  doth  the  poison  work  — 
The  House  that  is  divided  in  itself, 
How  should  it  stand  f  —  A  blessing  on  you,  Lady  I 
But  in  this  wretched  family  the  strife 
Is  rooted  all  too  deep  ;  it  is  an  old 
And  cankered  wound,  —  an  eating,  killing  sore, 
For  which  there  is  no  healing.  —  If  the  King 
Should  ever  speak  Ins  fears,  (and  sure  to  you 


All  his  most  inward  thouglits  he  will  make  known,) 

Counsel  him  then  to  let  his  brethren  share 

My  enterprise,  to  send  them  forth  with  me 

To  everlasting  exile.  ~  She  liath  told  you 

Too  hardly  of  the  King;  I  know  him  well; 

He  hath  a  stormy  nature  ;  and  what  germs 

Of  virtue  would  have  budded  in  his  heart, 

Cold  winds  have  check'd,  and  blighting  seascns 

nipp'd. 
Yet  in  his  heart  they  live.  —  A  blessing  on  you, 
That  you  may  see  their  blossom  and  their  fruit ! 


X. 


MATHRAVAL. 

Now  for  Mathraval  went  Prince  Madoc  forth ; 

O'er  Menai's  ebbing  tide,  up  mountain-paths, 

Beside  gray  mountain-stream,  and  lonely  lake, 

And  through  old  Snowdon's  forest-solitude, 

He  held  right  on  his  solitary  way. 

Nor  paused  he  in  that  rocky  vale,  where  oft; 

Up  the  familiar  path,  with  gladder  pace. 

His  steed  had  hastened  to  the  well-known  door, — ■ 

That  valley,  o'er  whose  crags,  and  sprinkled  trees, 

And  winding  stream,  so  oft  his  eye  had  loved 

To  linger,  gazing,  as  the  eve  grew  dim, 

From  Dolwyddelan's  Tower;  —  alas!  from  thence, 

As  from  his  brother's  monument,  he  turn'd 

A  loathing  eye,  and  tiirongh  the  rocky  vale 

Sped  on.    From  morn  till  noon,  from  noon  till  eve. 

He  travelled  on  his  way  ;  and  when  at  morn 

Again  tiie  Ocean  Chief  bestrode  his  steed. 

The  heights  of  Snowdon  on  his  backward  glance 

Hung  like  a  cloud  in  heaven.  O'er  heath,  and  hill, 

And  barren  height  he  rode  ;  and  darker  now, 

In  loftier  majesty,  thy  mountain-seat, 

Star-loving  Idris,  rose.     Nor  turnd  he  now 

Beside  Kregennan,  where  his  infant  feet 

Had  trod  Ednywain's  hall ;  nor  loitered  he 

In  the  green  vales  of  Powys,  till  he  came 

Where  Warnway  rolls  its  waters  underneath 

Ancient  Mathraval's  venerable  walls, 

Cyveilioc's  princely  and  paternal  seat 

But  Madoc  sprung  not  forward  now  to  gree 
The  chief  he  loved,  for  from  Cyveilioc's  hall 
The  voice  of  harp  and  song  connningled  came; 
It  was  that  day  the  feast  of  victory  there; 
Around  the  Chieftain's  board  the  warriors  sat; 
The  sword,  and  shield,  and  helmet,  on  the  wall 
And  round  the  pillars,  were  in  peace  hung  up  ; 
And,  as  the  flashes  of  the  central  fire 
At  fits  arose,  a  dance  of  wavy  light  [late 

Play'd  o'er  the  reddening  steel.     The  Cliiefs,  who 
So  well  had  wielded  in  the  work  of  war 
Those  weapons,  sat  around  the  board,  to  quaff 
The  beverage  of  the  brave,  and  liear  their  fame. 
Mathraval's  Lord,  the  Poet  and  the  Prince, 
Cyveilioc,  stood  before  them,  —  in  his  pride  ; 
His  hands  were  on  the  harp,  his  eyes  were  closed, 
His  head,  as  if  in  reverence  to  receive 
The  inspiration,  bent;  anon,  he  raised 
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His  glowing  countenance  and  brighter  eye, 
And  swept  with  passionate  hand  tlie  ringing  harp. 

Fill  high  the  Hirlas  Horn  !  to  Grufydd  bear 
Its  frothy  beverage, — from  his  crimson  lance 
The  invader  lied;  —  fill  high  the  gold-tipp'd  Horn! 
Heard  ye  in  Maelor  the  step  of  war  — 
The  hastening  shout  —  the  onset?  —  Did  ye  hear 
The  clash  and  clang  of  arms  —  the  battle-din, 
Loud  as  the  roar  of  Ocean,  when  the  winds 
At  midnight  are  abroad? — the  j'ell  of  wounds  — 
The  rage  —  the  agony?  —  Give  to  him  the  Horn 
Whose  spear  was  broken,  and  whose  buckler  pierced 
With  many  a  shaft,  yet  not  the  less  he  fought 
And  conquered;  —  therefore  let  Ednyved  share 
The  generous  draught;   give  him  the  long,  blue 

Horn! 
Pour  out  again,  and  fill  again  the  spoil 
Of  the  wild  bull,  with  silver  wrought  of  yore; 
And  bear  the  golden  lip  to  Tudyr's  hand, 
Eagle  of  battle  !  For  Moreiddig  fill 
The  honorable  Hirlas  !  —  Where  are  They  ? 
Where  are  the  noble  Brethren?     Wolves  of  war, 
They  kept  their  border  well,  they  did  their  part, 
Their  fiime  is  full,  their  lot  is  praise  and  song  — 
A  mournful  song  to  me,  a  song  of  woe  I  — 
Brave  Brethren  !  for  their  honor  brim  the  cup, 
Which  they  shall  quaff  no  more. 

We  drove  away 
The  strangers  from  our  land;  profuse  of  life, 
Our  warriors  rush'd  to  battle,  and  the  Sun 
Saw  from  his  noontide  fields  their  manly  strife. 
Pour  thou  the  flowing  mead  !     Cup-bearer,  fill 
The  Hirlas  !  for  hadst  thou  beheld  the  day 
Of  Llidoni,  thou  hadst  known  how  well  the  Chiefs 
Deserve  this  honor  now.     Cyveilioc's  shield 
Were  they  in  danger,  when  the  Invader  came; 
Be  praise  and  liberty  their  lot  on  earth, 
And  joy  be  theirs  in  heaven  ! 

Here  ceased  the  song; 
Then  from  the  threshold  on  the  rush-strown  floor 
Madoc  advanced.     Cyveilioc's  eye  was  now 
To  present  forms  awake,  but  even  as  still 
He  felt  his  harp-chords  throb  with  dying  sounds  ; 
The  heat,  and  stir,  and  passion  had  not  yet 
Subsided  in  his  soul.     Again  he  struck 
The  loud-toned  harp  —  Pour  from  the  silver  vase, 
And  brim  the  honorable  Horn,  and  bear 
The  draught  of  joy  to  Madoc,- — he  who  first 
Explored  the  desert  ways  of  Ocean,  first 
Through  the  wide  waste  of  sea  and  sky  held  on 
Undaunted,  till  upon  another  World 
The  Lord  and  Conqueror  of  the  Elements, 
He  set  his  foot  triumphant !     Fill  for  him 
The  Hirlas  I  fill  the  honorable  Horn  I 
This  for  Malhraval  is  a  happy  hour, 
When  Madoc,  her  hereditary  guest. 
Appears  within  her  honor'd  walls  again, 
Madoc,  the  British  Prince,  the  Ocean  Lord, 
Who  never  for  injustice  rear'd  his  arm; 
Whose  presence  fills  the  heart  of  every  foe 
With  fear,  the  heart  of  every  friend  with  joy  ; 
Give  him  the  Hirlas  Horn  ;   fill,  till  the  draught 
Of  joy  shall  quiver  o'er  the  golden  brim  ! 
In  happy  hour  the  hero  hath  return'd  ! 
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In  happy  hour  the  friend,  the  brother  treads 
Cyveilioc's  floor  ! 

He  sprung  to  greet  his  guest ; 
The  cordial  grasp  of  fellowship  was  given  ; 
So  in  Mathraval  there  was  double  joy 
On  that  illustrious  day ;  they  gave  their  guest 
The  seat  of  lienor,  and  they  fiU'd  for  him 
The  Hirlas  Horn.     Cyveilioc  and  his  Chiefs, 
All  eagerly,  with  wonder-waiting  eyes. 
Look  to  the  Wanderer  of  the  Water's  tale. 
Nor  mean  the  joy  which  kindled  Madoc's  brow, 
When  as  he  told  of  daring  enterprise 
Crown'd  with  deserved  success.     Intent  they  heard 
Of  all  the  blessings  of  that  happier  clime  ; 
And  when  the  adventurer  spake  of  soon  return, 
Each  on  the  other  gazed,  as  if  to  say, 
Methinks  it  were  a  goodly  lot  to  dwell 
In  that  fair  land  in  peace. 

Then  said  the  Prince 
Of  Powys,  Madoc,  at  a  happy  time 
Thou  hast  toward  Mathraval  bent  thy  way; 
For  on  the  morrow,  in  the  eye  of  light. 
Our  bards  will  hold  their  congress.     Seekest  thou 
Comrades  to  share  success?  proclaim  abroad 
Thine  invitation  there,  and  it  will  spread 
Far  as  our  fathers'  ancient  tongue  is  known. 

Thus  at  Mathraval  went  the  Hirlas  round; 
A  happy  day  was  that !  Of  other  years 
They  talk'd,  of  common  toils,  and  fields  of  war, 
Where  they  fought  side  by  side;  of  Corwen's  scene 
Of  glory,  and  of  comrades  now  no  more  — 
Themes  of  delight,  and  grief  which  brought  its  joy. 
Thus  they  beguiled  the  pleasant  hours,  while  night 
Waned  fast  away  ;  then  late  they  laid  tliem  down. 
Each  on  his  bed  of  rushes,  stretch'd  around 
The  central  fire. 

Tlie  Sun  was  newly  risen 
When  Madoc  join'd  his  host,  no  longer  now 
Clad,  as  the  conquering  chief  of  Maelor, 
In  princely  arms,  but  in  liis  nobler  robe, 
The  sky-blue  mantle  of  the  Bard,  arrayed. 
So  for  the  place  of  meeting  they  set  forth; 
And  now  they  reached  Melangell's  lonely  church 
Amid  a  grove  of  evergreens  it  stood, 
A  garden  and  a  grove,  where  every  grave 
Was  deck'd  with  flowers,  or  with  unfading  plants 
O'ergrown,  sad  rue,  and  funeral  rosemary. 
Here  Madoc  paused.    The  morn  is  young,  quoth  he  ; 
A  little  while  to  old  remembrance  given 
Will  not  belate  us.  — Many  a  year  hath  fled, 
Cyveilioc,  since  you  led  me  here,  and  told 
The  legend  of  the  Saint.     Come  !  —  be  not  loath  ' 
We  will  not  loiter  long.  —  So  soon  to  mount 
The  bark,  which  will  forever  bear  me  hence, 
I  would  not  willingly  pass  by  one  spot 
Which  thus  recalls  the  thought  of  other  times, 
Without  a  pilgrim's  visit. 

Tims  he  spake, 
And  drew  Cyveilioc  through  the  ciiurch-yard  porch, 
To  the  rude  image  of  Saint  Monacel. 
Dost  thou  remember,  Owen,  said  the  Prince, 
When  first  I  was  thy  guest  in  early  youth, 
That  once,  as  we  had  wandered  here  at  eve, 
I  You  told,  how  here  a  poet  and  hunted  hare 
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Ran  to  the  Virgin's  feet,  and  look'd  to  her 

For  lifer"  —  1  tliought,  when  listening  to  the  tale, 

She  had  a  merciful  heart,  and  that  her  face 

Must  with  a  saintly  gentleness  have  beam'd, 

Wlien  beasts  could  read  its  virtue.     Here  we  sat 

Upon  the  jutting  root  of  this  old  yeugh  — 

Dear  friend  !    so  pleasant   didst  tliou  make  those 

days, 
That  in  my  heart,  long  as  my  lieart  shall  beat, 
Minutest  recollections  still  will  live, 
Still  be  the  source  of  joy. 

As  Madoc  spake, 
His  glancing  eye  fell  on  a  monument, 
Around  whose  base  the  rosemary  droop'd  down, 
As  yet  not  rooted  well.     Sculptured  above, 
A  warrior  lay ;  the  shield  was  on  his  arm ; 
Madoc  approach'd,  and  saw  the  blazonry, — 
A  sudden  chill  ran  through  him,  as  he  read. 
Here  Yorwerth  lies  —  it  was  his  brother's  grave. 

Cy  veilioc  took  him  by  the  hand :  For  this, 
Madoc,  was  1  so  loath  to  enter  here  ! 
He  sought  the  sanctuary,  but  close  upon  him 
The  murderers  foUow'd,  and  by  yonder  copse 
The  stroke  of  death  was  given.     All  I  could 
Was  done  ;  —  1  saw  him  here  consign'd  to  rest , 
Daily  due  masses  for  his  soul  are  sung, 
And  duly  hath  his  grave  been  dcck'd  with  flowers 

So  saying,  from  the  place  of  death  he  led 
The  silent  Prince.     But  lately,  he  pursued, 
Llewelyn  was  my  guest,  thy  favorite  boy. 
For  thy  sake  and  his  own,  it  was  my  hope 
That  at  Mathraval  he  would  make  his  home  ; 
He  had  not  needed  then  a  father's  love. 
But  lie,  1  know  not  on  what  enterprise. 
Was  brooding  ever ;  and  those  secret  thoughts 
Drew  him  away.     God  prosper  the  brave  boy  ! 
It  were  a  happy  day  for  this  poor  land 
If  e'er  Llewelyn  mount  his  rightful  throne. 


XI. 


THE    GORSEDD. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  a  high  hill-top. 

Nor  bower'd  with  trees  nor  broken  by  the  plough. 

Remote  from  human  dwellings  and  the  stir 

Of  human  life,  and  open  to  the  breath 

And  to  the  eye  of  Heaven.     In  days  of  old. 

There  had  the  circling  stones  been  planted ;  there, 

From  earliest  ages,  the  primeval  lore,  [down. 

Through    Bard  to    Bard    with  reverence    handed 

They  whom  to  wonder,  or  the  love  of  song. 

Or  reverence  of  their  fathers'  ancient  rites. 

Drew  thither,  stood  without  the  ring  of  stones. 

Cyveilioc  entered  to  the  initiate  Bards, 

Himself,  albeit  his  hands  were  stained  with  war, 

Initiate ;  for  the  Order,  in  the  lapse 

Of  years  and  in  their  nation's  long  decline 

From  the  first  rigor  of  their  purity 

Somewhat  had  fallen.     The  Masters  of  the  Song 


Were  clad  in  azure  robes,  for  in  that  hue 
Deduced  from  Heaven,  which  o'er  a  sinful  world 
Spread  its  eternal  canopy  serene, 
Meet  emblem  did  the  ancient  Sages  see 
Of  unity,  and  peace,  and  spotless  truth. 

Within  the  stones  of  Federation  there, 
On  the  green  turf,  and  under  the  blue  sky, 
A  noble  band,  the  Bards  of  Britain  stood, 
Their  heads  in  reverence  bare,  and  bare  of  foot. 
A  deathless  brotherhood  !  Cyveilioc  there, 
Lord  of  the  Ilirlas;  Llywarc  there  was  seen, 
And  old  Cynddelow,  to  whose  lofty  song, 
So  many  a  time  amid  his  father's  court 
Resigning  up  his  soul,  had  Madoc  given 
The  flow  of  feeling  loose.     But  Madoc's  heart 
Was  full ;  old  feelings  and  remembrances, 
And  thoughts  from  which  was  no  escape,  arose : 
He  was  not  tiiere  to  whose  sweet  lay,  so  oft. 
With  all  a  brother's  fond  delight,  he  loved 
To  listen,  —  Hoel  was  not  there  !  —  the  hand 
That  once  so  well,  amid  the  triple  chords. 
Moved  in  the  rapid  maze  of  harmony, 
It  had  no  motion  now  ;  the  lips  were  dumb 
Which  knew  all  tones  of  passion  ;  and  that  heart, 
That  warm,  ebullient  heart,  was  cold  and  still, 
Upon  its  bed  of  clay.     He  look'd  around, 
And  there  was  no  familiar  countenance, 
None  but  Cynddelow's  face,  which  he  had  learnt 
In  childhood;  and  old  age  hath  set  its  mark, 
Making  unsightly  alteration  there. 
Another  generation  had  sprung  up. 
And  made  him  feel  how  fast  the  days  of  man 
Flow  bj',  how  soon  their  number  is  told  out. 
He  knew  not  then,  that  Llywarc's  lay  should  give 
His  future  fame  ;  his  spirit,  on  the  past 
Brooding,  beheld  with  no  forefeeling  joy 
The  rising  sons  of  song,  who  there  essay'd 
Their  eaglet  flight.     But  there,  among  the  youth 
In  the  green  vesture  of  their  earliest  rank, 
Or  with  the  aspirants  clad  in  motley  garb. 
Young  Benvras  stood  ;  and,  one  whose  favored  race 
Heaven  with  the  hereditary  power  had  blest, 
The  old  Gowalchmai's  not  degenerate  child; 
And  tliere  anotlier  Einion  ;  gifted  youths, 
And  Iieirs  of  immortality  on  earth, 
Whose  after-strains,  througli  many  a  distant  age, 
Cambria  shall  boast,  and  love  the  songs  that  tell 
The  fame  of  Owen's  house. 

There,  in  the  eye 
Of  light,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  the  rites 
Began.     Upon  the  Stone  of  Covenant 
First,  the  sheathed  sword  was  laid  ;  the  Master  then 
Upraised  his  voice,  and  cried.  Let  them  who  seek 
The  high  degree  and  sacred  privilege 
Of  Bardic  science,  and  of  Cimbric  lore. 
Here  to  the  Bards  of  Britain  make  their  claim ! 
Thus  having  said,  the  Master  bade  the  youths 
Approach  the  place  of  peace,  and  merit  there 
The  Bard's  most  honorable  name.    With  that, 
Heirs  and  transmitters  of  the  ancient  light. 
The  youths  advanced  ;  they  iieard  the  Cimbric  lore, 
From  earliest  days  preserved  ;  they  struck  their 

harps. 
And  each  in  due  succession  raised  the  song. 
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Last  of  the  aspiniiUs,  as  of  greener  3'ears, 
Voung  Caradoc  advanced  ;  his  lip  as  yet 
Scarce  darken'd  witli  its  down,  his  flaxen  locks 
VVreatiied  in  contracting  ringlets  waving  low; 
Brigilt  were  his  large  blue  eyes,  and  kindled  now 
With  that  same  passion  that  inflamed  his  cheek; 
Yet  in  his  cheek  there  was  the  sickliness 
Which  thought  and  feeling  leave,  wearing  away 
The  hue  of  youth.     Inclining  on  his  harp, 
He,  while  his  comrades  in  probation  song 
Approved    their   claim,    stood    hearkening,    as    it 
And  yet  like  unintelligible  sounds  [seem'd. 

He  heard  tiie  symphony  and  voice  attuned  ; 
Even  in  such  feelings  as,  all  undefined. 
Come  with  the  flow  of  waters  to  the  soul. 
Or  with  the  motions  of  the  moonlight  sky. 
But  when  his  bidding  came,  he,  at  the  call 
Arising  from  that  dreamy  mood,  advanced, 
Threw  back  liis  mantle,  and  began  the  lay. 

Where  are  the  sons  of  Gavran.^  where  his  tribe 
The  faithful?     Following  their  beloved  Chief, 
They  the  Green  Islands  of  the  Ocean  sought ; 
Nor  human  tongue  hath  told,  nor  human  ear, 
Since  from  the  silver  shores  they  went  th%ir  way, 
Hath  heard  their  fortunes.     In  his  crystal  Ark, 
Whither  sail'd  Merlin  with  his  band  of  Bards, 
Old  Merlin,  master  of  the  mystic  lore  ? 
Belike  his  crystal  Ark,  instinct  witli  life, 
Obedient  to  the  mighty  Master,  reach'd 
The  land  of  the  Departed;  there,  belike, 
They  in  the  clime  of  immortality. 
Themselves  immortal,  drink  the  gales  of  bliss. 
Which  o'er  Flatiiinnis  breathe  eternal  spring. 
Blending  whatever  odors  make  the  gale 
Of  evening  sweet,  whatever  melody  [halls. 

Charms  the  wood-traveller.     In  their  high-roof 'd 
There,  with  the  Chiefs  of  other  days,  feel  they 
The  mingled  joy  pervade  them?  —  Or  beneath 
The  mid-sea  waters,  did  that  crystal  Ark 
Down  to  the  secret  depths  of  Ocean  plunge 
Its  fated  crew  ?     Dwell  they  in  coral  bowers 
With  Mermaid  loves,  teaching  their  paramours 
The  songs  that  stir  the  sea,  or  make  the  winds 
Hush,  and  the  waves  be  still?     In  fields  of  joy 
Have  they  their  home,  where  central  fires  maintain 
Perpetual  summer,  and  an  emerald  light 
Pervades  the  green  translucent  element? 

Twice  have  the  sons  of  Britain  left  her  shores, 
As  the  fledged  eaglets  quit  their  native  nest; 
Twice  over  ocean  have  her  fearless  sons 
Forever  sail'd  away.     Again  they  launch 
Their  vessels  to  the  deep.  —  Who  mounts  the  bark  ? 
The  son  of  Owen,  the  beloved  Prince, 
Who  never  for  injustice  rear'd  his  arm. 
Respect  his  enterprise,  ye  Ocean  Waves  ! 
Ye  Winds  of  Heaven,  wafl  Madoc  on  his  way  ! 
The  Waves  of  Ocean,  and  the  Winds  of  Heaven, 
Became  his  ministers,  and  Madoc  found 
The  World  he  sought. 

Who  seeks  the  better  land  ? 
Who  mounts  the  vessel  for  a  world  of  peace  ? 
He  who  hath  felt  the  throb  of  pride,  to  hear 
Our  old  illustrious  annals;   who  was  tau^lit 


To  lisp  the  fame  of  Arthur,  to  revere 
Great  Caratacli's  unconquer'd  soul,  and  call 
That  gallant  chief  his  countryman,  who  led 
Tlie  wrath  of  Britain  from  her  chalky  shores 
To  drive  the  Roman  robber.     He  who  loves 
His  country,  and  who  feels  his  country's  shame; 
Whose  bones  amid  a  land  of  servitude 
Could  never  rest  in  peace ;  who,  if  he  saw 
His  children  slaves,  would  feel  a  pang  in  heaven,— 
He  mounts  the  bark,  to  seek  for  liberty. 

Who  seeks  the  better  land  ?     The  wretched  one, 
Whose  joys  are  blasted  all,  whose  heart  is  sick, 
Who  hath  no  hope,  to  whom  all  change  is  gain, 
To  whom  remember'd  pleasures  strike  a  pang 
That  only  guilt  should  know,  —  he  mounts  the  bark 
The  Bard  will  mount  the  bark  of  banishment; 
The  harp  of  Cambria  shall  in  other  lands 
Remind  the  Cambrian  of  his  fathers'  fame:  — 
The  Bard  will  seek  the  land  of  liberty, 
The  World  of  peace  —  O  Prince,  receive  tlie  Bard  '. 

He  ceased  the    song.     His   cheek,  now   fever 
flush 'd. 
Was  turn'd  to  Madoc,  and  his  asking  eye 
Linger'd  on  him  in  hope;  nor  Unger'd  long 
The  look  expectant;  forward  sprung  the  Prince, 
And  gave  to  Caradoc  tlie  right-hand  pledge, 
And  for  the  comrade  of  his  enterprise, 
With  joyful  welcome,  hail'd  the  joyful  Bard. 

Nor  needed  now  the  Searcher  of  the  Sea 
Announce  his  enterprise,  by  Caradoc 
In  song  announced  so  well ;  from  man  to  man 
The  busy  murmur  spread,  while  from  the  Stone 
Of  Covenant  the  sword  was  taken  up, 
And  from  the  Circle  of  the  Ceremony 
The  bards  went  forth,  their  meeting  now  fulfill'd. 
The  multitude,  unheeding  all  beside. 
Of  Madoc  and  his  noble  enterprise 
Held  stirring  converse  on  their  homeward  way, 
And  spread  abroad  the  tidings  of  a  Land, 
Where  Plenty  dwelt  with  Liberty  and  Peace. 


XII. 
DINEVAWR. 

So  m  the  court  of  Powys  pleasantly, 

With  hawk  and  hound  afield,  and  harp  in  Iiall, 

The  days  went  by ;  till  Madoc,  for  his  heart 

Was  with  Cadwallon,  and  in  early  spring 

Must  lie  set  forth  to  join  him  over-sea, 

Took  his  constrain'd  farewell.     To  Dinevawr 

He  bent  his  way,  whence  many  a  time  with  Rhya 

Had  he  gone  forth  to  smite  the  Saxon  foe. 

The  Son  of  Owen  greets  his  father's  friend 

With  reverential  joy  ;  nor  did  the  Lord 

Of  Dinevawr  with  cold  or  deaden'd  heart 

W^elcome  the  Prince  beloved  ;  though  not  with  joj 

Unmingled  now,  nor  the  proud  consciousness 

Which  in  the  man  of  tried  and  approved  worth 

Could  bid  nn  equal  hail.     Henry  had  seen 
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The  Lord  ofDinevawr  between  his  knees 
Vow  homage  ;  yea,  the  Lord  oi'Dinevawr 
Had  knelt  in  homage  to  that  Saxon  king, 
Who  set  a  price  upon  his  father's  head, 
That  Saxon,  on  wliose  soul  liis  mother's  blood 
Cried  out  for  vengeance.     Madoc  saw  the  shame 
VVhicli  Rhys  would  fain  have  hidden,  and,  in  grief 
For  the  degenerate  land,  rejoiced  at  heart 
That  now  another  country  was  his  home. 

Musing  on  tlioughts  like  these,  did  Madoc  roam 
Alone  along  the  Towy's  winding  shore. 
The  beavers  in  its  bank  had  hoUow'd  out 
Their  social  place  of  dwelling,  and  had  damm'd 
The  summer-current,  with  their  perfect  art 
Of  instinct,  erring  not  in  means  nor  end. 
But  as  the  floods  of  spring  had  broken  down 
Their  barrier,  so  its  breaches  unrepair'd 
Were  left;    and  round  the   piles,   which,  deeper 

driven, 
Still  held  their  place,  the  eddying  waters  whirl'd. 
Now  in  those  habitations  desolate 
One  sole  survivor  dwelt:  him  Madoc  saw, 
Laboring  alone,  beside  his  hermit  house  ; 
And  in  that  mood  of  melancholy  thought, — 
For  in  his  boyhood  he  had  loved  to  watch 
Their  social  work,  and  for  he  knew  that  man 
In  bloody  sport  had  well-nigh  rooted  out 
The  poor  community, —  the  ominous  sight 
Became  a  grief  and  burden.     Eve  came  on  ; 
The  dry  leaves  rustled  to  the  wind,  and  fell 
And  floated  on  the  stream ;  there  was  no  voice 
Save  of  the  mournful  rooks,  who  overhead 
Wing'd  their  long  line ;  for  fragrance   of  sweet 

flowers. 
Only  the  odor  of  the  autumnal  leaves  ;  — 
All  sights  and  sounds  of  sadness  —  And  the  place 
To  that  despondent  mood  was  ministrant;  — 
Among  the  hills  of  Gwynetli,  and  its  wilds, 
And  mountain  glens,  perforce  he  clierish'd  still 
The  hope  of  mountain  liberty;  they  braced 
And  knit  the  heart  and  arm  of  hardihood  ;  — 
But  iiere,  in  these  green  meads,  by  these  low  slopes 
And  hanging  groves,  attemper'd  to  the  scene, 
His  spirit  yielded.     As  he  loiter'd  on. 
There  came  toward  him  one  in  peasant  garb, 
And  call'd  his  name  ;  —  he  started  at  the  sound, 
For  he  liad  heeded  not  the  man's  approach ; 
And  now  that  sudden  and  familiar  voice 
Came  on  him,  like  a  vision.     So  he  stood 
Gazing,  and  knew  him  not  in  tlie  dim  light. 
Till  he  again  cried,  Madoc  !  —  then  he  woke, 
And  knew  the  voice  of  Ririd,  and  sprang  on, 
And  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept  for  joy 
And  sorrow. 

O  my  brother  !  Ririd  cried, 
Long,  very  long  it  is  since  I  have  heard 
The  voice  of  kindness  !  —  Let  me  go  with  thee  ! 
I  am  a  wanderer  in  my  father's  land, — 
Hoel  he  kill'd,  and  Yorwerth  hath  he  slain  ; 
Llewelyn  hath  not  where  to  hide  his  head 
In  his  own  kingdom;  Rodri  is  in  chains;  — 
Let  me  go  with  thee,  Madoc,  to  some  land 
W^here  I  may  look  upon  the  sun,  nor  dread 
The  light  that  may  betray  me ;  where  at  night 


1  may  not,  like  a  hunted  beast,  rouse  up, 
If  the  leaves  rustle  over  me. 

The  Lord 
Of  Ocean  struggled  with  his  swelling  heart. 
Let  me  go  with  thee.^  — but  thou  didst  not  doubl 
Thy  brother  ?  —  Let  thee  go  ?  —  with  what  a  joy, 
Ririd,  would  I  collect  the  remnant  left, — 
The  wretched  remnant  now  of  Owen's  house, 
And  mount  the  bark  of  willing  banishment. 
And  leave  the  tyrant  to  his  Saxon  friends, 
And  to  his  Saxon  yoke  !  —  I  urged  him  thus, 
Curb'd  down  my  angry  spirit,  and  besought 
Only  that  I  might  bid  our  brethren  come, 
And  share  my  exile;  —  and  he  spurn'd  my  prayer! 
Thou  hast  a  gentle  pleader  at  his  court; 
Siie  may  prevail;  till  then  abide  thou  here;  — 
But  not  in  this,  the  garb  of  fear  and  guilt. 
Come  thou  to  Dinevawr,  —  assume  thyself;  — 
The  good  old  Rhys  will  bid  thee  welcome  there, 
And  the  great  Palace,  like  a  sanctuary, 
Is  safe.     If  then  Queen  Emma's  plea  should  fail, 
My  timely  bidding  hence  shall  summon  thee. 
When  I  shall  spread   the  sail.  —  Nay,  hast  th^u 

learnt 
Suspicion?  —  Rhys  is  noble,  and  no  deed 
Of  treachery  ever  sullied  his  fair  fame  ! 

Madoc  then  led  his  brother  to  the  hall 
Of  Rhys.     I  bring  to  thee  a  supplicant, 

0  King,  he  cried;  thou  wert  my  father's  friend! 
And  till  our  barks  be  ready  in  the  spring, 

1  know  that  here  the  persecuted  son 
Of  Owen  will  be  safe. 

A  welcome  guest ' 
The  old  warrior  cried;  by  Iiis  good  father's  soul, 
He  is  a  welcome  guest  at  Dinevawr! 
And  rising  as  he  spake,  he  pledged  his  hand 
In  hospitality.  —  How  now  !  quoth  he  ; 
Tliis  raiment  ill  beseems  the  princely  son 
Of  Owen  I  —  Ririd  at  his  words  was  led 
Apart;  they  wash'd  his  feet;  tliey  gave  to  him 
Fine  linen,  as  beseem'd  his  royal  race, 
The  tunic  of  soft  texture  woven  well, 
The  broider'd  girdle,  the  broad  mantle  edged 
With  fur  and  flowing  low,  the  bonnet  last, 
Form'd  of  some  forest  martin's  costly  spoils. 
The  Lord  of  Dinevawr  sat  at  the  di''^ 
With  Madoc,  when  he  saw  him,  thus  array 'd, 
Returning  to  the  hall.     Ay  !  this  is  well ! 
The  noble  Chief  exclaim'd;  'tis  as  of  yore. 
When  in  Aberfraw,  at  his  father's  board, 
We  sat  together,  after  we  had  won 
Peace  and  rejoicing  witli  our  own  right  hands, 
By  Corwen,  where,  commixd  with  Saxon  blood, 
Along  its  rocky  channel  tiie  dark  Dee 
RoU'd  darker  waters.  —  Would  that  all  his  house 
Had,  in  their  day  of  trouble,  thought  of  me. 
And  honor'd  me  like  this  !     David  respects 
Deheubarth's  strength,  nor  would  respect  it  less, 
Wlien   such    protection    leagued   its    cause    with 
Heaven. 

I  had  forgot  his  messenger !  quoth  he, 
Arising  from  the  dice.     Go,  bid  him  here  ! 
He  came  this  morning  at  an  ill-starr'd  hour, 
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To  Madoc  he  pursued  j  my  lazy  grooms 
Had  let  the  hounds  play  havock  in  my  flock, 
And  my  old  blood  was  chafed.     I'  faith,  the  King 
Hath  chosen  well  his  messenger  :  —  he  saw 
Tliat,  in  such  mood,  I  might  have  render'd  him 
A  hot  and  hasty  answer,  and  hath  waited, 
Perhaps  to  David's  service  and  to  mine, 
My  better  leisure. 

Now  the  Messenger 
Enter'd  the  hall;  Goagan  of  Powys-land, 
He  of  Caer-Einion  was  it,  who  %vas  charged 
From  Gwyneth  to  Deheubarth  —  a  brave  man, 
Of  copious  speech.     He  told  the  royal  son 
Of  Gryflidd,  the  descendant  of  the  line 
Of  Rhys-ab-Tudyr  mawr,  that  he  came  there 
From  David,  son  of  Owen,  of  the  stock 
Of  kingly  Cynan.     I  am  sent,  said  he, 
With  friendly  greeting ;  and  as  I  receive 
Welcome  and  honor,  so,  in  David's  name. 
Am  I  to  thank  the  Lord  of  Dinevawr. 

Tell  on  !  quoth  Rhys,  the  purport  and  the  cause 
Of  this  appeal. 

Of  late,  some  fugitives 
Came  from  the  South  to  Mona,  whom  the  King 
Received  with  generous  welcome.     Some  there 

were 
Who  blamed  his  royal  goodness  ;  for  they  said. 
These  were  the  subjects  of  a  rival  Prince, 
Who,  peradventure,  would  with  no  such  bounty 
Clierish  a  northern  suppliant.     This  they  urged, 
I  know  not  if  from  memory  of  old  feuds, 
Better  forgotten,  or  in  envy.     Moved 
Hereby,  King  David  swore  he  would  not  rest 
Till  he  had  put  the  question  to  the  proof, 
Whether  with  liberal  honor  the  lord  Rhys 
Would  greet  his  messenger;  but  none  was  found 
Of  all  who  had  instill'd  that  evil  doubt. 
Ready  to  bear  the  embassy  :  I  heard  it, 
And  did  my  person  tender,  —  for  I  knew 
The  nature  of  Lord  Rhys  of  Dinevawr. 

Well  !    quoth   the    Chief,    Goagan    of    Powys- 
land, 
This  honorable  welcome  that  thou  seekcst, 
Wherein  may  it  consist  ? 

In  giving  me, 
Goagan  of  Powys-land  replied,  a  horse 
Better  than  mine,  to  bear  me  home ;  a  suit 
Of  seemly  raiment,  and  ten  marks  in  coin. 
With  raiment  and  two  marks  for  him  who  leads 
My  horse's  bridle. 

For  his  sake,  said  Rhys, 
Who    sent    thee,  thou    shall    have    the    noblest 

steed 
In  all  my  studs.  —  I  double  thee  the  marks, 
And   give   the   raiment    threefold.       More   than 

this,  — 
Say  thou  to  David,  that  the  guests  who  sit 
At  board  with  me,  and  drink  of  my  own  cup. 
Are  Madoc  and  Lord  Ririd.     Tell  the  King. 
That  thus  it  is  Lord  Rhys  of  Dinevawr 
Delighteth  to  do  honor  to  the  sons 
Of  Owen,  of  his  old  and  honor'd  friend. 
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Farewell,  my  brother,  cried  the  Ocean  Chief; 
A  little  while  farewell !  as  through  the  gate 
Of  Dinevawr  he  pass'd,  to  pass  again 
That  hospitable  threshold  never  more. 
And  thou  too,  O  tliou  good  old  man,  true  friend 
Of  Owen,  and  of  Owen's  house,  farewell  ! 
'Twill  not  be  told  me,  Rhys,  when  thy  gray  hairs 
Are  to  the  grave  gone  down ;  but  oftentimes 
In  the  distant  world  I  shall  remember  thee. 
And  think  that,  come  thy  summons  when  it  may, 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  a  braver  man  behind. 
Now  God  be  with  thee,  Rhys  ! 

The  old  Chief  paused 
A  moment  ere  he  answer'd,  as  for  pain  ; 
Then  shaking  his  hoar  head,  I  never  yet 
Gave  thee  this  hand  unwillingly  before  ! 
When  for  a  guest  I  spread  the  board,  my  heart 
Will  think  on  him,  whom  ever  with  most  joy 
It  leap'd  to  welcome :  should  I  lift  again 
The  spear  against  the  Saxon,  —  for  old  Rhys 
Hath  that  witliin  him  yet,  that  could  uplift 
The  Cimbric  spear,  —  I  then  shall  wish  his  aid. 
Who  oft  has  conquer'd  with  me  :  when  I  kneel 
In  prayer  to  Heaven,  an  old  man's  prayer  shall  beg 
A  blessing  on  thee  ! 

Madoc  answer'd  not. 
But  press'd  his  hand  in  silence,  then  sprang  up 
And  spurr'd  his  courser  on.     A  weary  way. 
Through  forest  and  o'er  fell,  Prince  Madoc  rode ; 
And  now  he  skirts  the  bay  whose  reckless  waves 
Roll  o'er  the  plain  of  Gwaelod  :  fair  fields, 
And  busy  towns,  and  happy  villages. 
They  overwhelni'd  in  one  disastrous  day ; 
For  they  by  their  eternal  siege  had  sapp'd 
The  bulwark  of  the  land,  while  Seithenyn 
Took  of  his  charge  no  thought,  till,  in  his  sloth 
And  riotous  cups  surprised,  he  saw  the  waves 
Roll  like  an  army  o'er  the  levell'd  mound. 
A  supplicant  in  other  courts,  he  mourn 'd 
His  crime  and  ruin  ;  in  another's  court 
The  kingly  harp  of  Garanhir  was  heard, 
Wailing  his  kingdom  wreck'd ;  and  many  a  Prince, 
Warn'd  by  the  visitation,  sought  and  gain'd 
A  saintly  crown  —  Tyneio,  Merini, 
Boda,  and  Brenda,  and  Aelgyvarch, 
Gwynon,  and  Celynin,  and  Gwynodyl. 

To  Bardsey  was  the  Lord  of  Ocean  bound  — 
Bardsey,  the  holy  Islet,  in  whose  soil 
Did  many  a  Chief  and  many  a  Saint  repose. 
His  great  progenitors.     He  mounts  the  skiff; 
Her  canvass  swells  before  the  breeze  ;  the  sea 
Sings  round  her  sparkling  keel ;  and  soon  the  Lore 
Of  Ocean  treads  the  venerable  shore. 

There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heaven ;  the  blessed  Sun  alone. 
In  unapproachable  divinity, 
Career'd,  rejoicing  in  his  fields  of  light. 
How  beautiful,  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky, 
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The  billows  heave !  one  glowing  green  expanse, 
Save  where  along  tiie  bending  line  of  shore 
Such  hue  is  thrown,  as  when  the  peacock's  neck 
Assumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amethyst, 
Embathed  in  emerald  glory.     All  the  flocks 
Of  Ocean  are  abroad;  like  floating  foam, 
Tiie  sea-gulls  rise  and  fall  upon  the  waves ; 
With  long,  protruded  neck,  the  cormorants 
Wing  their  far  flight  aloft,  and  round  and  round 
'J'he  plovers  wheel,  and  give  their  note  of  joy. 
It  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
A  summer  feeling  :  even  the  insect  swarms 
From  their  dark  nooks  and  coverts  issued  forth, 
To  sport  through  one  day  of  existence  more; 
The  solitary  primrose  on  the  bank 
Seem'd  now  as  though  it  had  no  cause  to  mourn 
Its  bleak  autumnal  birth ;  the  Rocks,  and  Shores, 
The  Forest,  and  the  everlasting  Hills, 
Smiled  in  that  joyful  sunshine,  —  they  partook 
The  universal  blessing. 

To  this  Isle, 
Where  his  forefathers  were  to  dust  consign'd. 
Did  Madoc  come  for  natural  piety, 
Ordering  a  solemn  service  for  their  souls. 
Therefore  for  this  the  Church  that  day  was  dress'd  : 
For  this  the  Abbot,  in  his  alb  arrayed, 
At  the  high  altar  stood ;  for  this  infused, 
Sweet  incense  from  the  waving  thuribule 
Rose  like  a  mist,  and  the  gray  brotherhood 
Chanted  the  solemn  mass.     And  now  on  high 
The  mighty  Mystery  had  been  elevate, 
And  now  around  the  graves  the  brethren 
In  long  array  proceed  :  each  in  his  hand, 
Tall  as  the  statf  of  some  wayfaring  man, 
Bears  the  brown  taper,  with  their  daylight  flames 
Dimming  the  cheerful  day.     Before  the  train 
The  Cross  is  borne,  where,  fashion'd  to  the  life 
In  shape,  and  size,  and  ghastly  coloring. 
The  awful  Image  hangs.     Next,  in  its  shrine 
Of  gold  and  crystal,  by  the  Abbot  held. 
The  mighty  Mystery  came  ;  on  either  hand 
Three  Monks  uphold  above,  on  silver  wands, 
The  purple  pall.     With  holy  water  next 
A  father  went,  therewith  from  hyssop  branch 
Sprinkling  the  graves :  the  while,  with  one  accord, 
The  solemn  psalm  of  mercy  all  entoned. 

Pure  was  the  faith  of  Madoc,  though  his  mind 
To  all  this  pomp  and  solemn  circumstance 
Yielded  a  willing  homage.     But  the  place 
Was  holy;  —  the  dead  air,  which  underneath 
Those  arches  never  felt  the  healthy  sun, 
Nor  tlie  free  motion  of  the  elements, 
Chilly  and  damp,  infused  associate  awe : 
Tiie  sacred  odors  of  the  incense  still 
Floated ;  the  daylight  and  the  taper-flames 
Commingled,  dimming  each,  and  each  bedimra'd; 
And  as  tiie  slow  procession  paced  along. 
Still  to  their  hymn,  as  if  in  symphony, 
The  regular  foot-fall  sounded  :  swelling  now. 
Their  voices,  in  one  chorus,  loud  and  deep. 
Rung  through  the  echoing  aisles ;    and  when    it 

ceased. 
The  silence  of  that  huge  and  sacred  pile 
Came  on  the  heart.     What  wonder  if  the  Prince 


Yielded  his  homage  there .''     The  influences 

Of  that  sweet  autumn  day  made  every  sense 

Alive  to  every  impulse,  —  and  beneath 

The  stones  whereon  he  stood,  his  ancestors 

Were  mouldering,  dust  to  dust.     Father  !  quoth  he, 

When  now  the  rites  were  ended,  —  far  away 

It  hath  been  Madoc's  lot  to  pitch  his  tent 

On  other  shores  ;  there,  in  a  foreign  land, 

Far  from  my  father's  burial-place,  must  1 

Be  laid  to  rest ;  yet  would  I  have  my  name 

Be  held  with  theirs  in  memory.     I  beseech  you, 

Have  this  a  yearly  rite  for  evermore. 

As  1  will  leave  endowment  for  the  same, 

And  let  me  be  remember'd  in  the  prayer. 

The  day  shall  be  a  holy  day  with  me. 

While  I  do  live  ;  they  who  come  after  me, 

Will  hold  it  holy;  it  will  be  a  bond 

Of  love  and  brotherhood,  when  all  beside 

Hath  been  dissolved  ;  and  though  wide  ocean  rolls 

Between  my  people  and  their  mother  Isle, 

This  shall  be  their  communion  ;  They  shall  send, 

Link'd  in  one  sacred  feeling  at  one  hour, 

In  the  same  language,  the  same  prayer  to  Heaven, 

And,  each  remembering  each  in  piety, 

Pray  for  the  other's  welfare. 

The  old  man 
Partook  that  feeling,  and  some  pious  tears 
Fell  down  his  aged  cheek.     Kinsman  and  son, 
It  shall  be  so  !   said  he  ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
Remember'd  in  the  prayer  :  nor  then  alone  ; 
But  till  my  sinking  sands  be  quite  run  out, 
This  feeble  voice  shall,  from  its  solitude, 
Go  up  for  thee  to  Heaven  ! 

And  now  the  bell 
Rung  out  its  cheerful  summons;  to  the  hall, 
In  seemly  order,  pass  the  brotherhood : 
The  serving-men  wait  with  the  ready  ewer  j 
The  place  of  honor  to  the  Prince  is  given. 
The  Abbot's  right-hand  guest ;  the  viands  smoke, 
The  horn  of  ale  goes  round  :  and  now,  the  cates 
Removed,  for  days  of  festival  reserved 
Comes  choicer  beverage,  clary,  hippocras. 
And  mead  mature,  that  to  the  goblet's  brim 
Sparkles,  and  sings,  and  smiles.     It  was  a  day 
Of  that  allowable  and  temperate  mirth 
Which  leaves  a  joy  for  memory.     Madoc  told 
His  tale ;  and  thus,  with  question  and  reply. 
And  cheerful  intercourse,  from  noon  till  nones 
The  brethren  sat;  and  when  the  quire  was  donej 
Renew'd  their  converse  till  the  vesper  bell. 

But  then  the  Porter  called  Prince  Madoc  out, 
To  speak  with  one,  he  said,  who  from  the  land 
Had  sought  him  and  required  his  private  ear. 
Madoc  in  the  moonlight  met  him:  in  his  hand 
The  stripling  held  an  oar,  and  on  his  back, 
Like  a  broad  siiield,  the  coracle  was  hung. 
Uncle  I  he  cried,  and  with  a  gush  of  tears, 
Sprung  to  the  glad  embrace. 

O  my  brave  boy ! 
Llewelyn !  my  dear  boy  !  with  stifled  voice, 
And  interrupted  utterance,  Madoc  cried  ; 
And  many  times  he  clasp'd  him  to  his  breast. 
And  many  times  drew  back  and  gazed  upon  him, 
Wiping  the  tears  away  which  dimm'd  the  sight, 
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And  told  him  liow  his  heart  had  yearn'd  for  him, 
As  with  a  father's  love,  and  bade  him  now 
Forsake  his  lonely  haunts,  and  come  with  him. 
And  sail  beyond  the  seas,  and  share  his  fate. 

No !  by  my  God  !  the  high-hearted  youth  replied, 
It  never  shall  be  said  Llewelyn  left 
His  father's  murderer  on  his  father's  throne  ! 
I  am  tile  rightful  king  of  this  poor  land. 
Go  thou,  and  wisely  go ;  but  I  must  stay, 
That  I  may  save  my  people .     Tell  me.  Uncle, 
The  story  of  thy  fortunes  ;  I  can  hear  it 
Here  in  this  lonely  Isle,  and  at  this  hour. 
Securely. 

Nay,  quoth  Madoc,  tell  me  first 
Where  are  thy  haunts  and  coverts,  and  what  hope 
Thou  hast  to  bear  thee  up  ?     Why  goest  thou  not 
To  thy  dear  father's  friend  in  Powys-land  ? 
There  at  Mathraval  would  Cyveilioc  give 
A  kinsman's  welcome  ;  or  at  Dinevawr, 
The  guest  of  honor  shouldst  thou  be  with  Rhys ; 
And  he  belike  from  David  might  obtain 
Some  recompense,  though  poor. 

What  recompense  ? 
Exclaim'd  Llewelyn  ;  what  hath  he  to  give. 
But  life  for  life .'  and  what  have  I  to  claim 
But  vengeance,  and  my  father  Yorwerth's  throne  r 
If  with  aught  short  of  this  my  soul  could  rest, 
Would  I  not  through  the  wide  world  follow  thee. 
Dear  Uncle  !  and  fare  with  thee,  well  or  ill, 
And  show  to  thine  old  age  the  tenderness 
My  childhood  found  from  thee  !  —  What  hopes  I 

have 
Let  time  display.     Have  thou  no  fear  for  me  ! 
My  bed  is  made  within  the  ocean  caves. 
Of  sea-weeds,  bleach'd  by  many  a  sun  and  shower ; 
I  know  the  mountain  dens,  and  every  hold 
And  fastness  of  the  forest;  and  I  know, — 
What  troubles  him  by  day  and  in  his  dreams,  — 
There's  many  an  honest  heart  in  Gvvyneth  yet ! 
But  tell  me  thine  adventure  ;  that  will  be 
A  joy  to  think  of  in  long  winter  nights. 
When  stormy  billows  make  my  lullaby. 

So  as  they  walk'd  along  the  moonlight  shore. 
Did  Madoc  tell  him  all ;  and  still  he  strove, 
By  dwelling  on  that  noble  end  and  aim. 
That  of  his  actions  was  the  heart  and  life. 
To  win  him  to  his  wish.     It  touch'd  the  youth ; 
And  when  the  Prince  had  ceased,  he  heaved  a  sigh, 
Long-drawn  and  deep,  as  if  regret  were  there. 
No,  no !  he  cried,  it  must  not  be !  lo,  yonder 
My  native  mountains,  and  how  beautiful 
They  rest  in  the  moonlight !  I  was  nurs'd  among 

them ; 
They  saw  my  sports  in  childhood,  they  have  seen 
My  sorrows,  they  have  saved  me  in  the  hour 
Of  danger;  —  I  have  vowed,  that  as  they  were 
My  cradle,  they  shall  be  my  monument  I  — 
But  we  shall  meet  again,  and  thou  wilt  find  me. 
When  next  thou  visitest  thy  native  Isle, 
King  in  Aberfraw  ' 

Never  more,  Llewelyn, 
Madoc  replied,  shall  I  behold  the  shores 
Of  Britain,  nor  will  ever  tale  of  me 


Reach  the  Green  Isle  again.     With  fearful  care 
1  choose  my  little  company,  and  leave 
No  traces  of  our  path,  where  Violence, 
And  bloody  Zeal,  and  bloodier  Avarice, 
Might  find  their  blasting  way. 

If  it  be  so,  — 
And  wise  is  thy  resolve — the  youth  replied. 
Thou  wilt  not  know  my  fate  ;  —  but  this  be  sure. 
It  shall  not  be  inglorious.     I  have  in  me 
A  hope  from  Heaven.     Give   me    thy    blessing. 
Uncle ! 

Llewelyn,  kneeling  on  the  sand,  embraced 
His  knees,  with  lilted  head  and  streaming  eyes 
Listening.     He  rose,  and  fell  on  Madoc's  neck, 
And  claap'd  him,  with  a  silent  agony, — 
Then  launch'd  his  coracle,  and  took  his  w.iy 
A  lonely  traveller  on  the  moonlight  sea 
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Now  hath  Prmce  Madoc  left  the  holy  Isle, 

And  homeward  to  Aberfraw,  through  the  wilds 

Of  Arvon,  bent  his  course.     A  little  way 

He  turn'd  aside,  by  natural  impulses 

Moved,  to  behold  Cadwallon's  lonely  hut. 

That  lonely  dwelling  stood  among  the  hills. 

By  a  gray  mountain-stream  ;  just  elevate 

Above  the  winter  torrents  did  it  stand. 

Upon  a  craggy  bank ;  an  orchard  slope 

Arose  behind,  and  joyous  was  the  scene 

In  early  summer,  when  those  antic  trees 

Shone  with  their  blushing  blossoms,  and  the  flax 

Twinkled  beneath  the  breeze  its  liveliest  green. 

But  save  the  flax-field  and  that  orchard  slope. 

All  else  was  desolate  ;  and  now  it  wore 

One  sober  hue  ;  the  narrow  vale,  which  wound 

Among  the  hills,  was  gray  with  rocks,  that  peer'd 

Above  its  shallow  soil ;  the  mountain  side 

Was  loose  with  stones  bestrown,  which  oftentimes 

Clattered  adown  the  steep,  beneath  the  foot 

Of  straggling  goat  dislodged  ;  or  tower'd  with  crags. 

One  day  when  winter's  work  hath  loosen'd  them. 

To  thunder  down.     All  things  assorted  well 

With  that  gray  mountain  hue  ;  the  low  stone  lines. 

Which  scarcely  seem'd  to  be  the  work  of  man. 

The  dwelling  rudely  rear'd  with  stones  unhewn, 

The  stubble  flax,  the  crooked  apple-trees 

Gray  with  their  fleecy  moss  and  mistletoe. 

The  white-bark'd  birch,  now  leafless,  and  the  ash, 

Whose  knotted  roots  were  like  the  rifted  rock, 

Through  which  they  forced  their  way.     Adown  the 

vale. 
Broken  by  stones,  and  o'er  a  stony  bed, 
RoU'd  the  loud  mountain-stream. 

When  Madoc  came, 
A  little  child  was  sporting  by  the  brook, 
Floating  the  fallen  leaves,  that  he  might  see  them 
Whirl  in  the  eddy  now,  and  now  be  driven 
Down  the  descent,  now  on  the  smoother  stream 
Sail  onward  far  away.     But  when  he  heard 
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Tlie  liorsu's  tramp,  he  raised  his  head  and  watch'd 
The  Prince,  who  now  dismounted  and  drew  nigh. 
The  httle  boy  still  fix'd  his  eyes  on  him, 
His  briglit  blvie  eyes  ;  the  wind  just  moved  the  curls 
That  cluster'd  round  his  brow  ;  and  so  he  stood, 
His  rosy  cheeks  still  lifted  up  to  gaze 
In  innocent  wonder.     Madoc  took  his  hand, 
And  now  had  ask'd  his  name,  and  if  he  dwelt 
There  in  the  hut,  when  from  that  cottage-door 
A  woman  came,  who,  seeing  Madoc,  stopp'd 
Witli  such  a  fear,  —  for  she  had  cause  for  fear,  — 
As  when  a  bird,  returning  to  her  nest. 
Turns  to  a  tree  beside,  if  she  behold 
Some  prying  boy  too  near  the  dear  retreat. 
Howbeit,  advancing  soon,  she  now  approach'd 
The  approaching  Prince,  and  timidly  inquired, 
If  on  his  wayfare  he  had  lost  the  track. 
That  thither  he  had  strayed.     Not  so,  replied 
The  gentle  Prince  ;  but  having  known  this  place, 
And  its  old  habitants,  I  came  once  more 
To  see  the  lonely  hut  among  the  hills. 
Hath  it  been  long  your  dwelling  ? 

Some  few  years, 
Here  we  have  dwelt,  quoth  she,  my  child  and  I. 
Will  it  please  you  enter,  and  partake  such  fare 
As  we  can  give  ?     Still  timidly  she  spake. 
But  gathering  courage  from  the  gentle  mien 
Of  him  with  whom  sbe  conversed.     Madoc  thank'd 
Her  friendly  proffer,  and  toward  the  hut 
They  went,  and  in  his  arms  he  took  the  boy. 
Who  is  iiis  father.^  said  the  Prince,  but  wisb'd 
Tiie  word  unutter'd;  for  thereat  her  cheek 
Was  flush'd  with  sudden  heat  and  manifest  pain  ; 
And  she  replied,  He  perish'd  in  the  war. 

They  enter'd  now  her  home  ;  she  spread  the  board, 
And  set  before  her  guest  soft,  curds,  and  cheese 
Of  curd-like  whiteness,  with  no  foreign  dye 
Adulterate,  and  what  fruits  the  orchard  gave, 
And  that  old  British  beverage  which  the  bees 
Had  toil'd  to  purvey  all  the  summer  long. 
Three  years,  said  Madoc,  have  gone  by,  since  here 
I  found  a  timely  welcome,  overworn  [years  ! 

With  toil,  and  sorrow,  and  sickness  —  three  long 
'Twas  when  the  battle  had  been  waged  hard  by. 
Upon  the  plain  of  Arvon. 

She  grew  pale, 
Suddenly  pale  ;  and  seeing  that  he  mark'd 
The  change,  she  told  him,  with  a  feeble  voice, 
That  was  the  fatal  fight  which  widow'd  her. 

O  Christ,  cried  Madoc,  'tis  a  grief  to  think 
How  many  a  gallant  Briton  died  tliat  day, 
In  that  accursed  strife  !  I  trod  the  field 
When  all  was  over,  —  I  beheld  them  heap'd  — 
Ay,  like  ripe  corn  within  the  reaper's  reach, 
Strown  round  the  bloody  spot  where  Hoel  lay  ; 
Brave  as  he  was,  himself  cut  down  at  last, 
Oppress'd  by  numbers,  gash'd  with  wounds,  yet 

still 
Clinching  in  his  dead  hand  the  broken  sword  !  — 
But  you  are  moved,  —  you  weep  at  w^hat  I  tell. 
Forgive  me,  that,  renewing  my  own  grief, 
I  should  have  waken'd  yours  !  Did  you  then  know 
Prince  Hoel  ? 


She  replied,  Oh,  no  !  my  lot 
Was  humble,  and  my  loss  a  hujuble  one  ; 
Yet  was  it  all  to  me  !     They  say,  quoth  she, — 
And,  as  she  spake,  she  struggled  to  bring  forth 
With  painful  voice  the  interrupted  words,  — 
They  say,  Prince  HoePs  body  was  not  found; 
But  you,  who  saw  him  dead,  perchance  can  tell 
Where  he  was  laid,  and  by  what  friendly  hand. 

Even  where  he  fell,  said  Madoc,  is  his  grave; 
For  he  who  buried  liim  was  one  whose  faith 
Reck'd  not  of  boughten  prayers,  nor  passing  bell 
There  is  a  hawthorn  grows  beside  the  place, 
A  solitary  tree,  nipp'd  by  the  winds, 
That  it  doth  seem  a  fitting  monument 
For  one  untimely  slain.  —  But  wherefore  dwell  we 
On  tiiis  ungrateful  theme  ? 

He  took  a  harp 
Which  stood  beside,  and  passing  o'er  its  chords, 
Made  music.     At  the  touch  the  child  drew  nigh, 
Pleased    by   the    sound,  and   lean'd   on    Madoc'a 

knee, 
And  bade  him  play  again.    So  Madoc  play'd, 
For  he  had  skill  in  minstrelsy,  and  raised 
His  voice,  and  sung  Prince  Hoel's  lay  of  love. 

I  have  harness'd  thee,  my  Steed  of  shining  gray, 
And  thou  shalt  bear  me  to  the  dear  white  walls. 
I  love  the  white  walls  by  the  verdant  bank. 
That  glitter  in  the  sun,  where  Bashfulness 
Watches  the  silver  sea-mew  sail  along. 
I  love  tliat  glittering  dwelling,  where  we  hear 
The  ever-sounding  billows;  for  there  dwells 
The  shapely  Maiden,  fair  as  the  sea-spray. 
Her  cheek  as  lovely  as  the  apple  flower, 
Or  summer  evening's  glow.     I  pine  for  her ; 
In  crowded  halls  my  spirit  is  with  her; 
Through  the  long,  sleepless  night  I  think  on  her; 
And  happiness  is  gone,  and  health  is  lost. 
And  fled  the  flush  of  youth,  and  I  am  pale 
As  the  pale  ocean  on  a  sunless  morn. 
I  pine  away  for  her,  yet  pity  her. 
That  she  should  spurn  so  true  a  love  as  mine. 

He  ceased,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  child,  — 
And  didst  thou  like  the  song  ?  The  child  replied, — 
Oh,  yes  !  it  is  a  song  my  mother  loves. 
And  so  I  love  it  too.     He  stoop'd  and  kiss'd 
The  boy,  who  still  was  leaning  on  his  knee, 
Already  grown  familiar.     I  should  like 
To  take  thee  with  me,  quoth  the  Ocean  Lord, 
Over  the  seas. 

Thou  art  Prince  Madoc,  then  !  — 
The  mother  cried,  thou  art  indeed  the  Prince  ! 
That  song  —  that  look  —  and  at  his  feet  she  fell, 
Crying  —  Oh  take  him,  Madoc!  save  the  child! 
Thy  brother  Hoel's  orphan  ! 

Long  it  was 
Ere  that  in  either  agitated  heart 
The  tumult  could  subside.     One  while  the  Prince 
Gazed  on  the  child,  tracing  intently  there 
His  brother's  lines ;  and  now  he  caught  him  up, 
And  kiss'd  his  cheek,  and  gazed  again  till  all 
Was  dim  and  dizzy,  —  then  blest  God,  and  vow'd 
That  he  should  never  need  a  father's  love. 
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At  length,  when  copious  tears  had  now  relieved 
Her  burden'd  heart,  and  many  a  broken  speech 
In  tears  had  died  away,  O  Prince,  she  cried, 
Long  liath  it  been  my  dearest  prayer  to  Heaven, 
That  I  might  see  tliee  once,  and  to  tliy  love 
Commit  this  friendless  boy  I     For  many  a  time. 
In  phrase  so  fond  did  Hoel  tell  thy  worth, 
That  it  hath  waken'd  misery  in  me 
To  think  I  could  not  as  a  sister  claim 
Thy  love  !  and  therefore  was  it  that  till  now 
Thou  knew'st  me  not;  for  I  entreated  him 
That  he  would  never  let  thy  virtuous  e^'e 
Look  on  my  guilt,  and  make  me  feel  my  shame. 
Madoc,  I  did  not  dare  to  see  thee  then, 
Thou  wilt  not  scorn  me  now,  —  for  I  have  now 
Forgiven  myself;  and,  while  I  here  perform'd 
A  mother's  duty  in  this  solitude, 
Have  felt  myself  forgiven. 

With  that  she  clasp'd 
His  hand,  and  bent  her  face  on  it,  and  wept. 
Anon  collecting,  she  pursued,  —  INIy  name 
Is  Llaian  :  by  tlie  chance  of  war  I  iell 
Into  his  power,  when  all  my  family 
Had  been  cut  off,  all  in  one  hour  of  blood. 
He  saved  me  from  the  ruffian's  hand,  he  sooth'd, 
With  tenderest  care,  my  sorrow.  —  You  can  tell 
How  gentle  he  could  be,  and  how  his  eyes, 
So  full  of  life  and  kindliness,  could  win 
All  hearts  to  love  him.     Madoc,  I  was  young ; 
I  had  no  living  friend  ;  —  and  when  I  gave 
This  infant  to  his  arms,  when  with  such  joy 
He  view'd  it  o'er  and  o'er  again,  and  press'd 
A  father's  kiss  upon  its  cheek,  and  turn'd 
To  me,  and  made  me  feel  more  deeply  yet 
A  mother's  deep  delight,  —  oh  !  I  was  proud 
To  think  my  child  in  after  years  should  say, 
Prince  Hoel  was  his  father  ! 

Thus  I  dwelt 
In  the  white  dwelling  by  the  verdant  bank, — 
Though  not  without  my  melancholy  hours, — 
Happy.     The  joy  it  was  when  I  beheld 
His  steed  of  shining  gray  come  hastening  on, 
Across  the  yellow  sand  !  —  Alas  I  ere  long. 
King  Owen  died.     1  need  not  tell  thee,  Madoc, 
With  what  a  deadly  and  forefeeling  fear 
1  heard  how  Hoel  seized  his  father's  throne, 
Nor  with  what  ominous  woe  I  welcomed  him, 
In  that  last,  little,  miserable  hour 
Ambition  gave  to  love.     I  think  his  heart, 
Brave  as  it  was,  misgave  Iiim.     When  I  spake 
Of  David  and  my  fears,  he  smiled  upon  me ; 
But  'twas  a  smile  that  came  not  from  the  heart, — 
A  most  ill-boding  smile  !  —  O  Madoc  I  Madoc  ! 
You  know  not  with  what  misery  I  saw 
His  parting  steps, —  with  what  a  dreadful  hope 
I  watch'd  for  tidings  T — And  at  length  it  came, — 
Came  like  a  tiiuuderbolt !  —  I  sought  the  field  ! 

0  Madoc,  there  were  many  widows  tliere. 

But  none  with  grief  like  mine  !  I  look'd  around  ; 

1  dragg'd  aside  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 

To  search  for  Iiim,  in  vain ;  — and  then  a  hope 
Seized  me,  which  it  was  agony  to  lose  I 

Nigiit  came.     1  did  not  heed  the  storm  of  night; 
But  for  the  sake  of  tliis  dear  babe,  1  sought 
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Shelter  in  this  lone  hut :   'twas  desolate  ; 

And  when  my  reason  had  return'd,  I  thouo-ht 

That  here  the  child  of  Hoel  might  be  safe, 

Till  we  could  claim  thy  care.    But  thou,  meantime, 

Didst  go  to  roam  the  Ocean  ;  so  I  learn'd 

To  bound  my  wishes  here.     The  carkanet. 

The  embroider'd  girdle,  and  what  other  gauds 

Were  once  my  vain  adornments,  soon  were  clianged 

For  things  of  profit,  goats  and  bees,  and  this, 

The  tuneful  solace  of  my  solitude. 

Madoc,  the  harp  is  as  a  friend  to  me; 

I  sing  to  it  the  songs  which  Hoel  loved, 

And  Hoel's  own  sweet  lays ;  it  comforts  me, 

And  gives  me  joy  in  grief. 

Often  1  grieved. 
To  think  the  son  of  Hoel  should  grow  up 
In  this  unworthy  state  of  poverty; 
Till  Time,  wlio  softens  all  regrets,  had  worn 
That  vain  regret  away,  and  1  became 
Humbly  resign'd  to  God's  unerring  will. 
To  him  I  look'd  for  liealing,  and  he  pour'd 
His  balm  into  my  wounds.     I  never  form'd 
A  prayer  for  more,  —  and  lo  I  the  happiness 
Whicli  he  hath,  of  his  mercy,  sent  me  now  ' 


XV. 
THE   EXCOMMUNICATION. 

On  Madoc's  docile  courser  Llaian  sits, 
Holding  her  joyful  boy  ;  the  Prince  beside 
Paces  afoot,  and,  like  a  gentle  Squire, 
Leads  her  loose  bridle  ;  from  the  saddie-bow 
His  shield  and  helmet  hang,  and  with  the  lance, 
Staff-like,  he  stay'd  his  steps.     Before  the  sun 
Had  ciimb'd  his  southern  eminence,  they  left 
The  mountain-feet;  and  hard  by  Bangor  now, 
Travelling  tlie  plain  before  them  they  espy 
A  lordly  cavalcade,  for  so  it  seem'd, 
Of  knigiits,  with  hawk  in  hand,  and   hounds-  m 

leash, 
Squires,  pages,  serving-men,  and  armed  grooms, 
And  many  a  sumpter-beast  and  laden  wain. 
Far  following  in  their  rear.     The  bravery 
Of  glittering  bauldricks  and  of  high-plumed  crests,. 
Embroider'd  surcoats  and  einblazon'd  shields. 
And  lances  whose  long  streamers  play'd  aloft, 
Made  a  rare  pageant,  as  with  sound  of  trump, 
Tambour  and  cittern,  proudly  they  went  on  ; 
And  ever,  at  the  foot-fall  of  their  steeds, 
The  tinkling  horse-bells,  in  rude  symphony, 
Accorded  with  the  joy. 

What  have  we  here  ? 
Quoth  Madoc  then  to  one  who  stood  beside 
The  threshold  of  his  osier-woven  hut. 
'Tis  the  great  Saxon  Prelate,  he  return'd. 
Come  hither  for  some  end,  I  wis  not  what, 
Only  be  sure  no  good  !  —  How  stands  the  tide  ? 
Said  Madoc  ;  can  we  pass  ?  —  'Tis  even  at  flood, 
Tlie  man  made  answer,  and  tlie  Monastery 
Will  have  no  hospitality  to  spare 
For  one  of  Wales  to-day.     Be  ye  content 
To  guest  with  us. 
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He  took  the  Prince's  sword  : 
Tlie  dauglitcr  of  the  Iiouse  brought  water  then, 
And   wash'd  the   stranger's  feet;  the  board   was 

spread, 
And  o'er  the  bowl  they  commun'd  of  the  days 
Ere  ever  Saxon  set  liis  hateful  foot 
Upon  the  beautiful  Isle. 

As  so  they  sat, 
The  bells  of  the  Cathedral  rung  abroad 
Unusual  summons.     What  is  this .''  exclaim'd 
Prince  Madoc ;  let  us  see  I  —  Forthwith  they  went. 
He  and  his  host,  their  way.     They  found  the  rites 
Begun  ;  the  mitred  Baldwin,  in  his  hand 
Holding  a  taper,  at  the  altar  stood. 
Let  him  be  cursed  !  —  were  the  words  which  first 
Assail'd  their  ears,  —  living  and  dead,  in  limb 
And  life,  in  soul  and  body,  be  he  curs' d 
Here  and  hereafter !     Let  him  feel  the  curse 
At  every  moment,  and  in  every  act. 
By  night  and  day,  in  waking  and  in  sleep ' 
We  cut  him  off  from  Christian  fellowship ; 
Of  Christian  sacraments  we  deprive  his  soul ; 
Of  Christian  burial  we  deprive  his  corpse  ; 
And  when  that  carrion  to  the  Fiends  is  left 
'n  unprotected  earth,  thus  let  his  soul 
Be  quench'd  in  hell  I 

He  dash'd  upon  the  floor 
His  taper  down,  and  all  the  ministering  Priests 
Extinguish'd  each  his  light,  to  consummate 
riie  imprecation. 

Whom  is  it  ye  curse. 
Cried  Madoc,  with  these  horrors  ?    They  replied, 
The  contumacious  Prince  of  Powys-land, 
Cyveilioc. 

What!  quoth  Madoc,  —  and  his  eye 
Grew  terrible,  —  who  is  he  that  sets  his  foot 
In  Gwyneth,  and  with  hellish  forms  like  these 
Dare  outrage  here  Mathraval's  noble  Lord  ? 
We  wage  no  war  with  women  nor  with  Priests; 
But  if  there  be  a  knight  amid  your  train. 
Who  will  stand  forth,  and  speak  before  my  face 
Dishonor  of  the  Prince  of  Powys-land, 
Lo !   here  stand  I,  Prince  Madoc,  who  will  make 
That  slanderous  wretch  cry  craven  in  the  dust, 
\nd  eat  his  lying  words  ! 

Be  temperate  ! 
Quotli  one  of  Baldwin's  Priests,  who,  Briton  born, 
Had  known  Prince  Madoc  in  his  father's  court; 
(It  is  our  charge,  throughout  this  Christian  land, 
'To  call  upon  all  Christian  men  to  join 
'The  armies  of  tlie  Lord,  and  take  the  cross  ; 
Tha:t  so,  in  battle  with  the  Infidels, 
The  palm  of  victory  or  of  martyrdom, 
'Glorious  alike,  may  be  their  recompense. 
This  holy  badge,  whether  in  godless  scorn, 
Or  for  the  natural  blindness  of  his  heart, 
Cyveilioc  hatli  refused;  thereby  incurring 
The  pain,  which,  not  of  our  own  impulse,  we 
Inflict  upon  his  soul,  but  at  the  will 
Of  our  most  holy  Father,  from  whose  word 
Lies  no  appea)  on  earth. 

'Tis  well  for  thee. 
Intemperate  Prince  !  said  Baldwin,  that  our  blood 
Flows  with  a  calmer  action  than  thine  own  ! 
Thy  brother  David  hath  put  on  the  cross. 


To  our  most  pious  warfare  piously 

Pledging  his  kingly  sword.     Do  thou  the  like, 

And  for  this  better  object  lay  aside 

Thine  other  enterprise,  which,  lest  it  rob 

Judea  of  one  single  Christian  arm, 

We  do  condemn  as  sinful.     Follow  thou 

The  banner  of  the  church  to  Palestine  , 

So  shalt  thou  expiate  tliis  rash  offence. 

Against  the  which  we  else  should  fulminate 

Our  ire,  did  we  not  see  in  charity. 

And  therefore  rather  pity  than  resent. 

The  rudeness  of  this  barbarous  land. 

At  that, 
Scorn    tempering    wrath,    yet    anger    sharpening 

scorn, 
Madoc  replied  —  Barbarians  as  we  are, 
Lord  Prelate,  we  received  the  law  of  Christ 
Many  a  long  age  before  your  pirate  sires 
Had  left  their  forest  dens :  nor  are  we  now 
To  learn  that  law  from  Norman  or  from  Dane, 
Saxon,  Jute,  Angle,  or  whatever  name 
Suit  best  your  mongrel  race  !  Ye  think,  perchance 
That  like  your  own  poor,  woman-hearted  King, 
We,  too,  in  Gwyneth  are  to  take  the  yoke 
Of  Rome  upon  our  necks;  —  but  you  may  tell 
Your  Pope,  that  when  1  sail  upon  the  seas, 
I  shall  not  strike  a  topsail  for  the  breath 
Of  all  his  maledictions! 

Saying  thus. 
He  turn'o  away,  lest  further  speech  might  call 
Further  reply,  and  kindle  further  wrath. 
More  easy  to  avoid  than  lo  allay. 
Therefore  he  left  the  church ;  and  soon  his  mind 
To  gentler  mood  was  won,  by  social  talk 
And  the  sweet  prattle  of  that  blue-eyed  boy. 
Whom  in  his  arms  he  fondled. 

But  when  now 
Evening  had  settled,  to  the  door  there  came 
One  of  the  brethren  of  the  Monastery, 
Who  called  Prince  Madoc  forth.     Apart  they  went, 
And  in  the  low,  suspicious  voice  of  fear, 
Tliough  none  was  nigh,  the  Monk  began.    Be  calm, 
Prince  Madoc,  while  I  speak,  and  patiently 
Hear  to  the  end  !     Thou  know'st  that,  in  his  life, 
Becket  did  excommunicate  thy  sire 
For  his  unlawful  marriage ;  but  the  King, 
Feeling  no  sin  in  conscience,  heeded  not 
The  inefficient  censure.     Now,  when  Baldwin 
Beheld  his  monument  to-day,  impell'd. 
As  we  do  think,  by  anger  against  thee, 
He  swore  that,  even  as  Owen  in  his  deeds 
Disown'd  the  Church  when  living,  even  so 
The  Church  disown'd  him  dead,  and  that  his  corpse 
No  longer  should  be  suffer'd  to  pollute 
The  Sanctuary.  —  Be  patient,  I  beseech, 
And  hear  me  out.     Gerald,  at  this,  who  felt 
A  natural  horror,  sought —  as  best  he  knew 
The  haughty  Primate's  temper  —  to  dissuade 
By  politic  argument,  and  chiefly  urged 
The  quick  and  fiery  nature  of  our  nation, — 
How,  at  the  sight  of  such  indignity, 
They  would  arise  in  arms,  and  limb  from  limb 
Tear  piecemeal  him  and  all  his  company. 
So  far  did  this  prevail,  that  he  will  now 
Commit  the  deed  in  secret ;  and,  this  night, 
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Thy  father'6  body  from  its  resting-place, 

0  Madoc  !  sliall  be  torn,  and  cast  aside 

In  some  unhallow'd  pit,  with  foul  disgrace 
And  contumelious  wrong. 

Sayest  thou  to-night  ? 
Quoth  Madoc.    Ay,  at  midnight,  he  replied. 
Shall  this  impiety  be  perpetrated. 
Therefore  hath  Gerald,  for  the  reverence 
He  bears  to  Owen's  royal  memory. 
Sent  thee  the  tidings.     Now,  be  temperate 
In  thy  just  anger,  Prince  I  and  shed  no  blood. 
Thou  know'st  how  dearly  the  Plantagenet 
Atones  for  Becket's  death ;  and  be  thou  sure, 
Though  thou  tliyself  shouldst  sail  beyond  the  storm. 
That  it  would  fall  on  Britain. 

While  he  spake, 
Madoc  was  still ;  the  fteling  work'd  too  deep 
For  speech  or  visible  sign.     At  length  he  said, 
What  if  amid  their  midnight  sacrilege 

1  should  appear  among  them  .■■ 

It  were  well ; 
The  Monk  replied,  if,  at  a  sight  like  that. 
Thou  canst  withhold  thy  hand. 

Oh,  fear  me  not ! 
Good  and  true  friend,  said  Madoc.     I  am  calm. 
And  calm  as  thou  beholdest  me  will  prove 
In  word  and  action.     Quick  I  am  to  feel 
Light  ills,  —perhaps  o'er-hasty  ;  summer  gnats, 
Finding  my  cheek  unguarded,  may  infix 
Their  skin-deep  stings,  to  vex  and  irritate; 
But  if  the  wolf  or  forest  boar  be  nigh, 
I  am  awake  to  danger.     Even  so 
Bear  1  a  mind  of  steel  and  adamant 
Against  all  greater  wrongs.     My  heart  hath  now 
Received  its  impulse  ;  and  thou  shalt  beliold 
How  in  this  strange  and  hideous  circumstance 
I  shall  find  profit —  Only,  my  true  friend. 
Let  me  have  entrance. 

At  the  western  porch. 
Between  the  complines  and  the  matin-bell, — 
The  Monk  made  answer :  thou  shalt  find  the  door 
Ready.     Thy  single  person  will  suffice ; 
For  Baldwin  knows  his  danger,  and  the  hour 
Of  guilt  or  fear  convicts  him,  both  alike 
Opprobrious.     Now,  farewell ! 

Then  Madoc  took 
His  host  aside,  and  in  his  private  ear 
Told  him  the  purport,  and  wherein  his  help 
Was  needed.     Night  came   on;  the  hearth  was 

heap'd; 
The  women  went  to  rest.     They  twain,  the  while. 
Sat  at  the  board,  and  while  the  untasted  bowl 
Stood  by  them,  watch'd  the  glass  whose  falling 

sands 
Told  out  the  weary  hours.     The  hour  is  come  ; 
Prince  Madoc  helm'd  his  head,  and  from  his  neck 
He  slung  the  bugle-horn ;  they  took  their  shields. 
And  lance  in  hand  went  forth.     And  now  arrived. 
The  bolts  give  back  before  them,  and  the  door 
Rolls  on  its  heavy  hinge. 

Beside  the  grave 
Stood  Baldwin  and  the  Prior,  who,  albeit 
Cambrian  himself,  in  fear  and  awe  obey'd 
Tlie  lordly  Primate's  will.    They  stood  and  watch'd 
Their  ministers  perform  the  irreverent  work. 


And  now  with  spade  and  mattock  have  they  broken 

Into  the  house  of  death,  and  now  have  they 

From  the  stone  coflin  wrench'd  the  iron  cramps. 

When  sudden  interruption  startled  them. 

And  clad  in  complete  mail  from  head  to  foot. 

They   saw    the    Prince    come    in.     Their    tapers 

Upon  his  visage,  as  he  wore  his  helm         [glcam'd 

Open  ;  and  when  in  that  pale  countenance, — 

For  the  strong  feeling  blanch'd  his  cheek, — they 

His  father's  living  lineaments,  a  fear  [saw 

Like  ague  shook  them.     But  anon  that  fit 

Of  scared  imagination  to  the  sense 

Of  other  peril  yielded,  when  they  heard 

Prince    Madoc's    dreadful    voice.      Stay!    he   e.x- 

claim'd. 
As  now  they  would  have  fled  ;  —  stir  not  a  man,  — 
Or  if  I  once  put  breath  into  this  horn, 
All  Wales  will  hear,  as  if  dead  Owen  call'd 
For  vengeance  from  that  grave.     Stir  not  a  man. 
Or  not  a  man  shall  live  !     The  doors  are  watch'd. 
And  ye  are  at  my  mercy  ! 

But  at  that, 
Baldwin  from  the  altar  seized  the  crucifix, 
And  held  it  forth  to  Madoc,  and  cried  out, 
He  who  strikes  me,  strikes  Him  ;  forbear,  on  pain 

Of  endless 

Peace!  quoth  Madoc,  and  profane  not 
The  holy  Cross,  with  those  polluted  hands 
Of  midnight    sacrilege!  —  Peace!    I    harm    thee 

not, — 
Be  wise,  and  thou  art  safe.  —  For  thee,  thou  know'st, 
Prior,  that  if  thy  treason  were  divulged, 
David  would  hang  thee  on  thy  steeple  top. 
To  feed  the  steeple  daws.     Obey  and  live  ! 
Go,  bring  fine  linen  and  a  coffer  meet 
To  bear  these  relics ;  and  do  ye,  meanwhile. 
Proceed  upon  your  work. 

They  at  his  word 
Raised  the  stone  cover,  and  display 'd  the  dead, 
In  royal  grave-clothes  habited,  his  arms 
Cross'd  on  the  breast,  with  precious  gums  and  spice 
Fragrant,  and  incorruptibly  preserved. 
At  Madoc's  bidding,  round  the  corpse  they  wrap 
The  linen  web,  fold  within  fold  involved  ; 
They  laid  it  in  the  coft'er,  and  with  cloth 
At  head  and  foot  filled  every  interval, 
And  press'd  it  down  compact ;  they  closed  the  lid, 
And  Madoc  with  his  signet  seal'd  it  thnce. 
Then  said  he  to  his  host.  Bear  thou  at  dawn 
This  treasure  to  the  ships.     My  father's  bones 
Shall  have  their  resting-place,  wliere  mine  one  day 
May  moulder  by  their  side.     He  shall  be  free 
In  death,  who  living  did  so  well  maintain 
His  and  his  country's  freedom.     As  for  ye, 
For  your  own  safety,  ye,  I  ween,  will  keep 
My  secret  safe.     So  saying,  he  went  his  way. 


XVI. 

DAVID. 

Now  hath  the  Lord  of  Ocean  once  again 
Set  foot  in  Mona.     Llaian  there  receives 
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Sisterly  greeting  from  the  royal  maid, 

Who,  while  she  tempers  to  tlie  pubhc  eye 

Her  welcome,  safely  to  the  boy  indulged 

In  fond  endearments  of  instinctive  love. 

When  tlie  first  flow  of  joy  was  overpast, 

How  went  the  equipment  on,  the  Prince  inquired. 

Nay,  brother,  quotli  Goervyl,  asli  thou  that 

Of  Urien  ;  —  it  liath  been  his  sole  employ 

Daily  from  cock-crow  until  even-song, 

That  lie  hatli  laid  aside  all  otlier  thoughts. 

Forgetful  even  of  me  !     Siie  said  and  smiled 

Playful  reproach  upon  the  good  old  man. 

Who  in  such  chiding  as  affection  loves. 

Dallying  with  terms  of  wrong,  return'd  rebuke. 

There,  Madoc,  pointing  to  the  shore,  he  cried, 

There  are  they  moor'd ;  six  gallant  barks,  as  trim 

And  worthy  of  the  sea  as  ever  yet 

Gave  canvass  to  the  gale.     The  mariners 

Flock  to  thy  banner,  and  the  call  hath  roused 

Many  a  brave  spirit.     Soon  as  Spring  shall  serve, 

Tliere  need  be  no  delay.     1  should  depart 

Without  one  wish  that  lingers,  could  we  bear 

Ririd  from  hence,  and  break  poor  Rodri's  chains, 

Thy  lion-hearted  brother;  —  and  that  boy. 

If  he  were  with  us,  Madoc  !  that  dear  boy, 

Llewelyn  : 

Sister,  said  the  Prince  at  that. 
How  sped  the  Queen  .' 

Oh,  Madoc '.  she  replied, 
A  hard  and  unrelenting  heart  hath  he. 
The  gentle  Lmma  told  me  she  had  fail'd. 
And  that  was  all  she  told ;  but  in  her  eye 
1  could  see  sorrow  struggling.     She  conjplains  not. 
And  yet,  1  know,  in  bitterness  laments 
The  hour  which  brought  her  as  a  victim  here. 

Then  I  will  seek  the  Monarch,  Madoc  cried ; 
And  forth  he  went.     Cold  welcome  David  gave, 
Such  as  might  cliill  a  suppliant ;  but  the  Prince 
Fearless  began.     1  found  at  Dinevawr 
Our  brother  Ririd,  and  he  made  his  suit 
That  he  miglit  follow  me,  a  banish'd  man. 
He  waits  thine  answer  at  the  court  of  Rhys. 
Now  1  beseech  thee,  David,  say  to  him. 
His  father's  hall  is  open  ! 

Then  the  King 
Replied,  1  told  thee,  Madoc,  thy  request 
Displeased  me  heretofore  ;  1  warn'd  thee,  too. 
To  shun  the  rebel ;  yet  my  messenger 
Tells  me,  the  guests  at  Dinevawr  who  sat 
At  board  with  Rhys,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup, 
Were  Madoc  and  Lord  Ririd.  —  Was  this  well, 
This  open  disobedience  to  my  will, 
And  my  express  connnand.^ 

Madoc  subdued 
His  rising  wrath.     If  I  should  tell  thee.  Sire, 
He  answered,  by  what  chance  it  so  fell  out, 
I  should  of  disobedience  stand  excused, 
Even  were  it  here  a  crime.     Yet  think  again, 
David,  and  let  thy  better  mind  prevail. 
I  am  his  surety  here  ;  he  comes  alone  ; 
The  strength  of  yonder  armament  is  mine  ; 
And  when  did  I  deceive  thee  ?  —  I  did  hope. 
For  natural  love  and  public  decency. 
That  ye  would  part  in  friendship  — let  that  pass  ! 


He  may  remain,  and  join  me  in  the  hour 
Of  embarkation.     But  for  thine  own  sake, 
Cast  off  these  vile  suspicions,  and  the  fear 
That  makes  its  danger  I     Call  to  mind,  my  brother, 
The  rampart  that  we  were  to  Owen's  throne  ! 
Are  there  no  moments  when  the  thoughts  and  loves 
Of  other  days  return.'  —  Let  Rodri  loose; 
Restore  him  to  his  birth-right !  —  Why  wouldst  thou 
Hold  him  in  chains,  when  benefits  would  bind 
His  noble  spirit.' 

Leave  me  !  cried  the  King; 
Thou  know'st  the  theme  is  hateful  to  my  ear. 
I  have  the  mastery  now,  and  idle  words, 
Madoc,  shall  never  thrust  me  from  the  throne, 
Wliich  this  riglit  arm  in  battle  hardly  won. 
There  must  he  lie  till  nature  set  him  free, 
And  so  deliver  both.     Trespass  no  more  ! 

A  little  yet  bear  with  me,  Madoc  cried. 
1  leave  this  land  forever :  let  me  first 
Behold  my  brother  Rodri,  lest  he  think 
My  sunmier  love  be  withered,  and  in  wrath 
Remember  me  hereafter. 

Leave  me,  Madoc  I 
Speedily,  ere  indulgence  grow  a  fault, 
Exclaim'd  the  Monarch.    Do  not  tempt  my  wrath  I 
Thou  know'st  me ! 

Ay  !  the  Ocean  Prince  replied, 
I  know  thee,  David,  and  I  pity  thee. 
Thou  poor,  suspicious,  miserable  man  ! 
Friend  hast  thou  none  except  thy  country's  foe, 
That  hateful  Saxon,  lie  whose  bloody  hand 
Pluck'd  out  thy  brethren's  eyes ;  and  for  tJiy  kin, 
Them  hast  thou  made  thy  perilous  enemies. 
Wliat  if  the  Lion  Rodri  were  abroad .' 
What  if  Llewelyn's  banner  were  display 'd.' 
The  sword  of  England  could  not  save  thee  then. 
Frown  not,  and  menace  not !  for  what  am  I, 
That  I  should  fear  thine  anger?  —  And  w'ith  that 
He  turn'd  indignant  from  the  wrathful  king. 


XVII. 

THE   DEPARTURE. 

Winter  hath  pass'd  away ;  the  vernal  storms 
Have  spent  their  rage,  the  ships  are  stored,  and  now 
To-morrow  they  depart.     That  day  a  Boy, 
Weary  and  foot-sore,  to  Aberfraw  came, 
Who  to  Goervyl's  chamber  made  his  way. 
And   caught   the  hem  of  her    garment,   and  ex- 
claim'd, 
A  boon,  —  a  boon ,  —  dear  Lady !     Nor  did  he 
Wait  more  reply  than  that  encouragement. 
Which  her  sweet  eye  and  lovely  smile  bestow'd; 
I  am  a  poor,  unhappy,  orphan  boy. 
Born  to  fair  promises  and  better  hopes. 
But  now  forlorn.     Take  me  to  be  your  page  ;  — 
For  blessed  Mary's  sake,  refuse  me  not ! 
1  have  no  friend  on  earth  nor  hope  but  this. 

The  boy  was  fair ;    and  though  his  eyes  were 
swollen. 
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And  cheek  defiled  with  tears,  and  though  his  voice 

Came  chok'd  by  grief,  yet  to  tliat  earnest  eye 

And  supplicating  voice  so  musical, 

It  had  not  sure  been  easy  to  refuse 

The  boon  he  begg'd.     I  cannot  grant  thy  suit, 

Gocrvyl  cried,  but  I  can  aid  it,  boy  !  — 

Go  ask  of  Madoc  !  —  And  herself  arose, 

And  led  him  where  lier  brother  on  the  shore 

That  day  the  last  embarkment  oversaw. 

Mervyn  then  took  his  mantle  by  the  skirt, 

And  knelt  and  made  his  suit ;  she  too  began 

To  sue ;  but  Madoc  smiling  on  the  Maid, 

Won  by  the  virtue  of  the  countenance 

Which  look'd  for  favor,  lightly  gave  the  yes. 

Where  wert  thou,  Caradoc,  when  that  fair  boy 
Told  his  false  tale  .=  for  hadst  thou  heard  the  voice. 
The  gentle  voice,  so  musically  sweet. 
And  seen  that  earnest  eye,  it  would  have  heal'd 
Thy  wounded  heart,  and  thou  hadst  voyaged  on. 
The  happiest  man  that  ever  yet  forsook 
His  native  country !     He,  on  board  the  bark, 
Lean'd  o'er  the  vessel-side,  and  there  he  stood 
And  gazed,  almost  unconscious  that  he  gazed, 
Toward  yon  distant  mountains  where  she  dwelt, 
Senena,  his  beloved.     Caradoc, 
Senena,  thy  beloved,  is  at  hand  ! 
Her  golden  locks  are  clipp'd,  and  her  blue  eye 
Is  wandering  through  the  throng  in  search  of  thee. 
For  whose  dear  sake  she  hath  forsaken  all. 
You  deem  her  false,  that  her  frail  constancy 
Shrunk  from  her  father's  anger,  that  she  lives 
Another's  victim  bride  ;  but  she  hath  fled 
From  that  unnatural  anger  ;  hath  escaped 
Tlie  unnatural  union  ;  she  is  on  the  shore, 
Senena,  blue-eyed  Maid,  a  seemly  boy, 
To  share  thy  fortunes,  to  reward  thy  love, 
And  to  the  land  of  peace  to  follow  thee, 
Over  the  ocean  waves. 

Now  all  is  done. 
Stores,  beeves,  and  flocks,  and  water  all  aboard ; 
The  dry  East  blows,  and  not  a  sign  of  change 
Stains  tlie  clear  firmament.     The  Sea  Lord  sat 
At  the  last  banquet  in  his  brother's  court, 
And  heard  the  song.    It  told  of  Owen's  fame, 
When,  with  his  Normen  and  assembled  force 
Of  Guienne  and  Gascony,  and  Anjou's  strength. 
The  Fleming's  aid,  and  England's  chosen  troops, 
Along  the  ascent  of  Berwyn,  many  a  day 
The  Saxon  vainly  on  his  mountain  foes 
Denounced  his  wrath  ;  for  Mona's  dragon  sons, 
By  wary  patience  baffled  long  his  force, 
Winning  slow  Famine  to  their  aid,  and  help'd 
By  the  angry  Elements,  and  Sickness  sent 
From  Heaven,  and  Fear  tliat  of  its  vigor  robb'd 
Tlie  healthy  arm  ;  —  tlien  in  quick  enterprise 
Fell  on  his  weary  and  dishearten'd  host, 
Till,  witli  defeat,  and  loss,  and  obloquy. 
He  fled  with  all  his  nations.     Madoc  gave 
His  spirit  to  tlie  song  ;  he  felt  the  theme 
In  every  pulse  ;  the  recollection  came 
Revived  and  heighten'd  to  intenser  pain. 
That  in  Aberfraw,  in  his  father's  hall, 
He  never  more  should  share  the  feast,  nor  hear 
The  echoing  harp  again !     His  heart  was  full ; 


And,  yielding  to  its  yearnings,  in  that  mood 

Of  awful  feeling,  he  call'd  forth  the  King, 

And  led  him  trom  tlie  palace-porcii,  and  stretcn'd 

His  hand  toward  tlie  ocean,  and  exclaim'd, 

To-morrow  over  yon  wide  waves  I  go  ; 

To-morrow,  never  to  return,  I  leave 

My  native  land !    O  David,  O  my  brother, 

Turn  not  impatiently  a  reckless  ear 

To  tliat  aff"ectionate  and  natural  voice 

Which  thou  wilt  hear   no   more  !      Release   our 

brethren ; 
Recall  the  wanderers  home ;  and  link  them  to  thee 
By  cordial  confidence,  by  benefits 
Wiiich  bless  the  benefactor.     Be  not  thou 
As  is  the  black  and  melancholy  yew 
That  strikes  into  the  grave  its  baleful  roots, 
And  prospers  on  the  dead  !  —  The  Saxon  King, — 
Think  not  I  wrong  him  now  ;  ^  an  hour  like  this 
Hath  soften'd  all  my  harsher  feelings  down ; 
Nor  will  I  hate  him  for  his  sister's  sake, 
Thy  gentle  Queen,  —  whom,  that  great  God  may 

bless. 
And,  blessing  her,  bless  thee  and  our  dear  country. 
Shall  never  be  forgotten  in  my  prayers ; 
But  he  is  far  away  ;  and  should  there  come 
The  evil  hour  upon  thee,  —  if  thy  kin. 
Wearied  by  suffering,  and  driven  desperate, 
Should  lift  the  sword,  or  young  Llewelyn  raise 
His  banner,  and  demand  his  father's  tiirone, — 
Were  it  not  trusting  to  a  broken  reed, 
To  lean  on  England's  aid .'  —  I  urge  thee  not 
For  answer  now ;  but  sometimes,  O  my  brother ! 
Sometiines  recall  to  mind  my  parting  words. 
As  'twere  the  death-bed  counsel  of  the  friend 
Who  loved  thee  best ! 

The  affection  of  his  voice, 
So  mild  and  solemn,  soften'd  David's  heart; 
He  saw  his  brother's  eyes,  suffused  with  tears. 
Shine  in  tlie  moonbeam  as  he  spake  ;  the  King 
Remembered  his  departure,  and  he  felt 
Feelings  wliicii  long  from  his  disnatured  breast 
Ambition  had  expell'd :  he  could  almost 
Have   follow'd   their  strong  impulse.      From  the 

shore, 
Madoc  with  quick  and  agitated  step 
Had  sought  his  home ;  the  monarch  went  his  way, 
Serious  and  slow,  and  laid  him  down  that  night 
With  painful  recollections,  and  such  thoughts, 
As  might,  if  Heaven  had  will'd  it,  have  matured 
To  penitence  and  peace. 

The  day  is  come  ; 
Tlie  adventurers  in  Saint  Cybi's  holy  fane 
Hear  the  last  mass,  and,  all  assoil'd  of  sin. 
Partake  the  bread  of  Christian  fellowship. 
Then,  as  tlie  Priest  his  benediction  gave. 
They  knelt,  in  such  an  awful  stillness  hush'd, 
As  with  yet  more  oppression  seem'd  to  load 
The  burden'd   heart.      At  times,    and   half  sup- 

press'd. 
Womanly  sobs  were  heard,  and  manly  cheeks 
Were  wet  with  silent  tears.     Now  forth  they  go. 
And  at  the  portal  of  the  Church  unfurl 
Prince  Madoc's  banner;  at  that  sight,  a  si  out 
Burst  from  his  followers,  and  the  hills  and  rocks 
Thrice  echoed  their  acclaim. 
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There  lie  the  ships, 
Tlieir  sails  all  loose,  their  streamers  rolling  out 
With  sinuous  flow  and  swell,  like  water-snakes. 
Curling  aloft ;  the  waves  are  gay  with  boats. 
Pinnace,  and  barge,  and  coracle,  —  the  sea 
Swarms  like  the  shore  witli  life.     Oh,  what  a  sight 
Of  beauty  for  the  spirit  unconcern'd, 
Jf  heart  there  be  which  unconcern'd  could  view 
A  sight  like  this!  —  how  yet  more  beautiful 
For  him  whose  soul  can  feel  and  understand 
The  solemn  import  I     Yonder  they  embark  — 
Vouth,  beauty,  valor,  virtue,  reverend  age; 
Some  led  by  love  of  noble  enterprise, 
Others,  who,  desperate  of  their  country's  weal. 
Fly  from  the  impending  yoke  ;  all  warm  alike 
With  confidence  and  high  heroic  hope. 
And  all  in  one  fraternal  bond  conjoin'd 
By  reverence  to  their  Chief,  the  best  beloved 
That  ever  yet  on  hopeful  enterprise 
Led  gallant  army  forth.     He,  even  now 
Lord  of  himself,  by  faith  in  God  and  love 
To  man,  subdues  the  feeling  of  this  hour, 
The  bitterest  of  his  being. 

At  this  time. 
Pale,  and  with  feverish  eye,  the  King  came  up. 
And  led  him  somewhat  from  the  throng  apart. 
Saying,  I  sent  at  day-break  to  release 
Rodri  from  prison,  meaning  that  with  thee 
He  should  depart  in  peace  ;  but  he  was  gone. 
This  very  niglit  he  had  escaped  !  —  Perchance  — 
As  I  do  hope  —  it  was  thy  doing,  Madoc  ? 
Is  he  aboard  the  fleet.' 

I  would  he  were  ! 
Madoc  replied  ;  with  what  a  lighten'd  heart 
Then  should  I  sail  away  !     Ririd  is  there 
Alone  —  alas  !  that  this  was  done  so  late  ! 

Reproach  me  not!  half  sullenly  the  King, 
Answering,  exclaim'd  ;  Madoc,  reproach  me  not! 
Thou  know'st  how  hardly  I  attain'd  the  throne  ; 
And  is  it  strange  that  I  should  guard  with  fear 
The  precious  prize  .'  —  Now  —  when  1  would  have 

taken 
Thy  counsel  —  be  the  evil  on  his  head! 
Blame  me  not  now,  my  brother,  lest  sometimes 
I  call  again  to  mind  thy  parting  words 
In  sorrow  ! 

God  be  with  thee  !     Madoc  cried  ; 
And  if  at  times  the  harshness  of  a  heart. 
Too  prone  to  wrath,  have  wrong'd  thee,  let  these 

tears 
Efface  all  faults.     I  leave  thee,  O  my  brother. 
With  all  a  brother's  feelings  ! 

So  he  said. 
And  grasp'd,  with  trembling  tenderness,  his  hand. 
Then  calm'd  himself,  and  moved  toward  the  boat. 
Emma,  though  tears  would  liave  their  way  and  sighs 
Would  swell,  suppressing  still  all  words  of  woe, 
Follow'd  Goervyl  to  the  e.xtremest  shore. 
But  then  as  on  the  plank  tlie  maid  set  foot. 
Did  Emma,  staying  her  by  the  hand,  pluck  out 
The  crucifi.v,  which  ne.xt  lier  heart  she  wore 
In  reverence  to  its  relic,  and  she  cried, 
Vet,  ere  we  part,  change  with  me,  dear  Goervyl, — 
Dear  sister,  loved  too  well,  or  lost  too  soon  !  — 


I  shall  betake  me  often  to  my  prayers, 
Never  in  them,  Goervyl,  of  thy  name 
Unmindful;  —  thou  too  wilt  remember  me 
Still  in  thine  orisons;  —  but  God  forefend 
That  ever  misery  should  make  thee  find 
This  Cross  thy  only  comforter ! 

She  said. 
And  kiss'd  the  holy  pledge,  as  each  to  each 
Transferr'd  the  mutual  gift.     Nor  could  the  Maid 
Answer,  for  agony,  to  that  farewell ; 
She  held  Queen  Emma  to  her  breast,  and  close 
She  clasp'd  her  with  a  strong,  convulsive  sob, 
Silently.     Madoc  too  in  silence  went. 
But  press'd  a  kiss  on  Emma's  lips,  and  left 
His  tears  upon  her  cheek.     With  dizzy  eyes 
Gazing  she  stood,  nor  saw  the  boat  push  off, — 
The  dashing  of  the  oars  awaken 'd  her; 
She  wipes  her  tears  away,  to  view  once  more 
Those  dear,  familiar  faces;  —  they  are  dim 
In  the  distance :  never  shall  her  waking  eye 
Behold  them,  till  the  hour  of  happiness. 
When  death  hath  made  her  pure  for  perfect  bliss ! 

Two  hearts  alone  of  all  that  company, 
Of  all  the  thousands  who  beheld  the  scene, 
Partook  unmingled  joy.     Dumb  with  delight, 
Young  Hoel  views  the  ships,  and  feels  the  boat 
Rock  on  the  heaving  waves  ;  and  Llaian  felt 
Comfort,  —  though  sad,  yet  comfort,  —  that  for  her 
No  eye  was  left  to  weep,  nor  heart  to  mourn. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  mariners,  with  voice  attuned, 
Timing  their  toil !  and  now,  with  gentle  gales, 
Slow  from  the  holy  haven  they  depart. 


XVIIl. 

RODRI. 

Now  hath  the  evening  settled,  the  broad  Moon 
Rolls  through  the  rifted  clouds.     With  gentle  gales 
Slowly  they  glide  along,  when  they  behold 
A  boat  with  press  of  sail  and  stress  of  oar 
Speed  forward  to  the  fleet ;  and  now,  arrived 
Beside  the  Chieftain's  vessel,  one  inquires 
If  Madoc  be  aboard.    The  answer, given, 
Swifl  he  ascended  up  the  lofty  side. 
With  joyful  wonder  did  the  Ocean  Lord 
.fVgain  behold  Llewelyn ;  but  he  gazed 
Doubtfully  on  his  comrade's  countenance, — 
A  meagre  man,  severe  of  brow,  his  eye 
Stern.     Thou  dost  view  me,  Madoc,  he  exclaim'd. 
As  'twere  a  stranger's  face.     I  marvel  not ! 
The  long  afflictions  of  my  prison-house 
Have  changed  me. 

Rodri !  cried  tlie  Prince,  and  fell 
Upon  his  neck  ;  —  last  night,  subdued  at  length 
By  my  solicitations,  did  the  King 
Send  to  deliver  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  share 
My  happy  enterprise  ;  —  and  thou  art  come, 
Even  to  my  wish  ! 
I  N'ly,  Madoc,  nay,  not  so  ' 

i  He  answered,  with  a  stern  and  bitter  smile ; 
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This  gallant  boy  hath  given  me  liberty, 
And  I  will  pay  him  with  his  father's  throne  ; 
Ay,  by  my  father's  soul !  —  Last  night  we  fled 
The  house  of  bondage,  and  in  the  sea-caves 
By  day  we  lurk'd  securely.     Here  I  come, 
Only  to  see  thee  once  before  I  die, 
And  say  farewell,  —  dear  brother ! 

Would  to  God 
This  purpose   could   be  changed !    the  Sea  Lord 

cried; 
But  thou  art  roused  by  wrongs,  and  who  shall  tame 
That  lion  heart?  —  This  only,  if  your  lot 
Fall  fivorable,  will  I  beseech  of  ye, 
That  to  his  Queen,  the  fair  Plantagenet, 
All  honorable  humanity  ye  show. 
For  her  own  virtue,  and  in  gratitude. 
As  she  hath  pleaded  for  you,  and  hath  urged 
Her  husband  on  your  part,  till  it  hath  turn'd 
His  wrath  upon  herself.     Oh  !  deal  ye  by  her 
As  by  your  dearest  sister  in  distress, 
For  even  so  dear  is  she  to  Madoc's  heart : 
And  now  I  know  she  from  Aberfraw's  tower 
Watcheth  these  specks  upon  the  moonlight  sea, 
And  weeps  for  my  departure,  and  for  me 
Sends  up  her  prayers  to  Heaven,  nor  thinks  that 

now 
1  must  make  mine  to  man  in  her  behalf! 

Quoth  Rodri,  Rest  assured  for  her.     I  swear. 
By  our  dead  mother,  so  to  deal  with  her 
As  thou  thyself  wouldst  dictate,  as  herself 
Shall  wish. 

The  tears  fell  fast  from  Madoc's  eyes ; 
O  Britain  !  O  my  country  !  he  exclaim'd, 
For  ever  thus  by  civil  strife  convulsed. 
Thy  children's  blood  flowing  to  satisfy 
Thy  children's  rage,  how  wilt  thou  still  support 
The  struggle  with  the  Saxon.'' 

Rodri  cried, 
Our  strife  shall  not  be  long.     Mona  will  rise 
With  joy,  to  welcome  me,  her  rightful  Lord; 
And  woe  be  to  the  King  who  rules  by  fear, 
When  danger  comes  against  him  ! 

Fear  not  thou 
For  Britain  !  quoth  Llewelyn  ;  for  not  yet 
The  country  of  our  fathers  sliall  resign 
Her  name  among  tlie  nations.     Though  her  Sun 
Slope  from  his  eminence,  the  voice  of  man 
May  yet  arrest  him  on  his  downward  way. 
My  dreams  by  day,  my  visions  in  the  night, 
Are  of  her  welfare.     I  shall  mount  the  throne, — 
Yes,  Madoc!  and  tlie  Bard  of  years  to  come. 
Who  harps  of  Arthur's  and  of  Owen's  deeds. 
Shall  with  the  Wo-thies  of  his  country  rank 
Llewelyn's  name.     Dear  Uncle,  fare  thee  well !  — 
And  I  almost  could  wish  I  had  been  born 
Of  humbler  lot,  that  I  might  follow  thee. 
Companion  of  this  noble  enterprise. 
Think  of  Llewelyn  often,  who  will  oft 
Remember  thee  in  love  ! 

For  the  last  time 
He  press'd  his  Uncle's  hand,  and  Rodri  gave 
The  last  farewell;  then  went  the  twain  their  way. 

So  over  ocean  through  the  moonlight  waves. 


Prince  Madoc  sail'd  with  all  his  company. 
No  nobler  crew  filled  that  heroic  bark. 
Which  bore  the  first  adventurers  of  the  deep 
To  seek  the  Golden  Fleece  on  barbarous  shores : 
Nor  richlier  fraught  did  that  illustrious  fleet 
Home  to  the  Happy  Island  hold  its  way, 
When  Amadis,  with  his  prime  chivalry. 
He  of  all  chivalry  himself  the  flower. 
Came  from  the  rescue,  proud  of  Roman  spoils, 
And  Oriana,  freed  from  Roman  thrall. 
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Silmt  and  thoughtful,  and  apart  from  all, 
Stvod  Motive.  —  I.  p.  3-27,  col.  9. 

Long  after  these  lines  had  been  written,  I  was  pleased  at 
finding  the  same  feeling  expressed  in  a  very  singular  specimen 
of  metrical  autobiography : 

w9  JSTdo,  despregando  as  vdaa 

Ja  se  aproveita  do  vento ; 
E  de  evidente  alegria 

Os  PortuguFzes  ja  cheios 

Sohre  0  convex  estam  todos  ,■ 

JVa  terra  se  vam  revcndo 
Igrejas,  Palacios,  Quintas, 

De  que  tern  conkccimnito^ 

Daqui,  dalli  apontando 

Vam  ledamente  co  dedo, 
Todos  fallando  demostram 

Sens  jubilos  manifestos  ; 

Mas  o  Vieira  occupado 

Vai  de  hum  notavel  sileneio 
Seu  excessivo  alvoro^o 

TumuUuante,  que  dentro 

J\ro  petto  senle,  Ihe  causa 

De  sobresalto  os  effettos. 
Quanto  mats  elle  chegando 

I'ai  ao  suspirado  terino^ 

Mais  se  Ihe  augmenta  o  gostoso 

Sttsto  no  doce  projecto. 

Vieira  Lusitano. 


Mona,  the  dark  island.  - 
Vh/js  Dowyllj  the  dark  island. 


-I.p.^ 


Merfraw.  —  I.  p.  328,  col.  I. 

The  palace  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales.  Rhodri  Mawr, 
aliout  the  year  873,  fixed  the  seat  of  government  here;  which 
had  formerly  been  at  Dyganwy,  but  latterly  at  Caer  Seiont 
in  Arvon,  near  the  present  town  of  Caernarvon.  "  It  is' 
strange,"  says  Warrington,  "  that  he  should  desert  a  country 
wliere  every  mountain  was  a.  natural  fortress,  and  in  times  of 
such  difficulty  and  dimmer,  should  make  choice  of  a  residence 
80  exposed  and  defenceless."  But  this  very  danger  may  have 
been  his  motive.  The  Danes,  who  could  make  no  impression 
upon  England  against  the  great  Alfred,  had  turned  their  arms 
upon  Wales  ;  Mona  was  the  part  most  open  to  their  rnva^es 
and  it  may  have  been  an  act  as  well  of  policy  as  orcouriige  in 
the  king  to  fix  his  abode  there.  He  fell  there,  Ht  length,  in 
battle  against  the  Saxon**.  A  barn  now  standi  upon  the  site 
of  the  palace,  in  which  there  are  stones  that,  by  their  bettor 
workmanship,  appear  (o  have  belonged  to  the  original  building 


Richly  wovJd  the  king 
Gift  the  red  hand  that  rid  him  of  that  fear! —  I.  p.  328,  col.  1. 

"  It  was  the  mannf'r  of  those  days,  that  the  murlherer  only, 
and  lie  that  gave  the  death's  wound,  eliould  fly,  which  wai« 
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called  ill  Welsh  Llaimidd,  which  is  a  red  hand,  because  he 
had  bloutlod  his  hands.  'J'he  accessories  and  abettors  to  the 
murtlierers  were  never  hearkened  after." — Gwydir  History. 


Dacid !  King  OmaVs  son  —  my  fatJter^s  son  — 

He  wed  Hie  Saxon—  the  Plantagmet  I  —  I.  p.  328,  col.  2. 

This  miirriage  was,  in  fact,  one  of  tlie  means  whereby  Henry 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  breaking  the  independent  spirit  of  tlie 
VVelsh.  David  immediutely  sent  a  thousand  men  to  serve 
nndcr  liis  brother-in-law  aiid  liege  lord  in  Normandy,  and 
shortly  after  attended  tlie  parliament  at  Oxford  upon  his 
summons. 


He  is  tlie  headstrong  slave 
Of  passions  unsubdued.  —  f.  p.  329,  col.  1. 

Caradoc  represents  Davydd  as  a  prince  greatly  disliked  on 
account  of  hia  cruelty  and  untractable  spirit,  killing  and 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not  subservient  to  his 
will,  after  the  manner  of  the  English .'  —  Cambrian  Biography. 


Phc  guests  were  sealed  at  the  festal  board.  —  II.  p.  329,  col.  1. 

The  order  of  the  royal  hall  was  establislicil  by  law. 

*'Tlio  men  to  whom  the  right  of  a  seat  in  the  hall  belongs 
ire  fourteen,  of  whom  four  shall  sit  in  tlie  lower,  and  ten  in 
.he  upper  part  of  th**  hall.  The  king  is  the  first ;  he  shall  sit 
at  the  pillar,  and  next  him  the  chancellor ;  and  after  him  the 
guest,  and  then  the  heir  apparent,  and  then  th;'  master  of  the 
hawks.  The  foot-bearer  shall  sit  by  the  dish  opposite  the 
king,  and  the  mead-maker  at  the  pillar  behimi  him.  The 
priest  of  the  household  shall  bo  at  another  pillar,  who  shall 
bless  the  meat,  and  chant  the  pater  noster.  The  crii>r  shall 
strike  the  pillar  above  the  king's  head.  Next  him  shiitl  be 
the  judge  of  the  palace,  and  next  to  him  the  musieian,  to 
whom  the  right  of  the  scat  belongs  The  smith  of  the  palace 
shall  be  at  the  bottom,  before  the  knees  of  the  priest.  The 
master  of  the  palace  shall  eit  in  the  lower  hall,  with  his  left 
hand  towards  the  door,  with  the  serving-men  whom  he  shall 
choose,  and  the  rest  shall  he  at  the  other  side  of  tlic  door,  and 
at  his  other  hand  the  musician  of  the  householil.  The  master 
of  the  Imrse  shall  sit  at  the  pillar  opposite  the  king,  and  the 
master  of  the  liounds  at  the  pillar  opposite  the  priest  of  the 
houseliold."  —  Laws  of  Hoel  Dha^. 


Ketriog  —  and  Bennjn''s  ajter-strife.  —  II.  p.  329,  col,  2. 

"  1165.  The  king  gathered  another  armie  of  cliosen  men, 
tlirou^li  all  his  ilomiiiions,  as  England,  Normandy,  Anjow, 
Gascoinc,  and  Gwyen,  sending  for  succours  from  Flanders 
and  IJrytain,and  then  returned  towards  North  Wales,  minding 
utterlie  to  destroy  all  that  had  life  in  the  laud  ;  and  coming  to 
Croes  Oswalt,  called  Oswald's  Tree,  incamped  thrre.  On  the 
contrarie  side,  Prince  Owen  and  his  brother  Cadwalhider,  with 
all  the  power  of  North  Wab-s  ;  and  the  Lord  Rees,  with  the 
power  of  J^outh  Wales;  ami  Owen  Cyveilioc  and  the  sonnes 
of  Madoc  ap  Meredyth,  wjtli  the  power  of  Powyss,  and  the 
two  sonnes  of  Madoc  ap  Ednerth,  with  the  people  betwixt 
Wye  and  Seavern,  gathered  themselves  togilher  and  came  to 
Corwen  in  Edeyrncon,  proposing  to  defend  their  country. 
But  the  king  understanding  that  they  were  nigh,  being  won- 
derful desirous  of  battell,  came  to  the  river  Ceireoc,  and 
caused  the  woods  to  he  hewn  down.  Whereupon  a  number 
of  the  Welshmen  »md(!rstanding  the  passage,  unknown  to 
their  captains,  met  with  the  king's  ward,  where  wore  placed 
the  picked  men  of  all  the  armie,  and  there  began  n  hote 
skirmish,  where  diverse  wortlne  men  were  slaine  on  either 
side  ;  but  in  the  end  the  king  wanne  the  passage,  and  came  to 
the  mountain  of  Bcrwyn,  where  he  laid  in  campe  certaine 
days,  and  so  both  the  armies  stood  in  awe  of  each  (»ther  ;  for 
the  king  kept  the  open  plains,  and  was  afraid  to  be  intrapped 
in  straits  ;  but  the  Welshmen  watched  for  the  advantage  of 
the  place,  and  ke|>t  the  king  so  siraitlie,  that  neither  forage 
nor  victuall  miijht  come  to  his  camp,  neither  durst  nnie  sol- 
diour  stir  abroad.     And  to  augment  their  miseries  there  fell 


such  raino,  that  the  king's  men  could  scant  stand  upon  then 
feete  upon  those  sHpperie  hilles.  In  the  end,  the  king  was 
compelled  to  return  home  without  his  purpose,  and  that  with 
great  loss  of  men  and  mumllon,  bceidee  his  charges.  'I'here- 
fore  in  a  great  choler  he  caused  the  pledges  eies,  whom  he 
had  received  long  before  that,  to  be  put  out;  which  were 
Rees  and  Cawdwalhon  the  sonnes  of  Owen,  and  Cynwric  and 
Meredith  the  sonnes  of  Rees,  and  other."  —  Powell. 

During  the  military  expedition  which  King  Henry  H.  made 
in  our  days  against  South  Wales,  an  old  Welshman  at  Pen- 
caduir,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to  him,  being  desired  to 
give  an  opinion  about  the  royal  army,  and  whether  he  thought 
that  of  the  rebels  would  make  resistance,  and  what  would  be 
the  final  event  of  this  war,  replied  :  —  "  This  Nation,  O  king, 
may  now,  as  in  former  time,  be  harassed,  and  in  a  great  meas- 
ure weakened  and  destroyed  by  you  and  other  powers,  and 
it  will  often  prevail  by  its  laudable  exertions  ;  hut  it  can  never 
be  totally  subdued  through  wrath  of  man,  unless  the  wmtli  of 
God  shall  concur.  Nor  do  I  think,  tliat  any  other  nation 
than  this  of  Wales,  or  any  other  language  whatever,  may 
hereafter  come  to  pass,  shall  in  the  day  of  severe  examination 
before  the  Supreme  Judge  answer  for  this  corner  of  the 
earth." —  Hoake's  Qiraldus. 


The  fool  that  day^  who,  in  his  masque  attire. 
Sported  before  King  Henry.  — II.  p.  329,  col.  2. 

"  Brienston  in  Dorsetshire  was  held  in  grand  sergeaniry  liy 
a  pretty  odd  jocular  tenure;  viz.  by  finding  a  man  to  go 
before  the  king's  army  for  forty  days,  when  he  should  make 
war  in  Scotland,  (some  records  say  in  Wales,)  bareheadeii  and 
barefooted,  in  his  shirt  and  linen  drawers,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  bow  without  a  string,  in  another  an  arrow  without 
feathers."  —  Gibson's   Camden. 


Though  I  knew 
Tfie  rebel's  wortJi.  —  II.  p.  330,  col.  1. 

There  is  a  good  testimony  to  Hoel's  military  talents  in  the 
old  history  of  Cambria,  by  Powell.  "At  this  time  Cadel, 
Meredyth,  and  Rees,  the  sons  of  Grulfytb  ap  Rees,  ap  Tiieodor, 
did  lead  their  powers  against  the  castle  of  Gwys  ;  which,  after 
they  saw  they  could  not  win,  they  sent  for  Howel  the  sonne  of 
Owen,  prince  of  North  Wales  to  their  succour,  who  lor  his 
prowesse  in  the  field,  and  his  discretion  in  consultation,  was 
counted  the  flowre  of  chivalrie  ;  whose  presence  also  was 
thought  only  sufficient  to  overthrow  anie  hold." 


I lutte  the  Saxon.'  — II.  p.  330,  col.  1. 
Of  lliis  name,  Saxon,  which  the  Welsh  still  use,  Higilen 
gives  an  odd  etymology.  "Men  of  that  cowntree  ben  more 
lyghler  and  stronger  on  the  see  than  other  scommers  or  thcevee 
of  the  see,  and  pursue  theyr  enemyes  full  harde,  both  hy 
water  and  bv  londe,  and  ben  called  Saxones,  of  Saxum,  that 
'is,  a  stone,  for  they  ben  as  hard  as  stones,  and  uneasy  to  faro 
■*  Kh.*'  —  Potycronycon^,  i  26. 


Seest  thou  never 
Those  eyeless  spectres  by  thy  bridal  bed  1  —  II.  p  330,  col.  1. 

Henry,  in  his  attempt  upon  Wales,  1165,  "did  justice  on 
the  sons  of  Rhys,  and  also  on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  other 
noblemen  that  were  his  accomplices,  very  rigorously  ;  caui^ing 
the  eyes  of  the  young  striplings  to  be  pecked  out  of  their 
heads,  and  their  noses  to  be  cut  off  or  slit ;  and  the  earcs  of 
the  young  gentlewomen  to  be  stuffed.  But  yet  I  find  in 
other  authors  that  in  this  journey  King  Henry  did  not  greatly 
prevail  iigain-'it  his  enemies,  hut  rather  lost  many  of  his  men  of 
war,  both  horsemen  and  footmen  ;  for  Iiy  his  severe  proceeding 
Dgainsi  them  he  rather  made  them  more  eager  to  seek  revenge, 
than  quieted  them  in  any  tumult."  —  Holinshed.  .Among 
these  unhappy  hostages  were  some  sons  of  Owen  Gwynedh. 
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The  page, 
irho  chafed  his  feet.  —11.  p  330,  col.  1. 

"  The  foot-bearer  elmll  hold  the  feet  of  the  king  in  liis  lap 
from  the  time  when  he  reclines  *  at  tlie  board  till  he  goes  to 
rest,  and  he  shall  chafe  them  with  a  towel;  and  during  all 
that  time  he  shall  watch  that  no  hurt  hapjien  to  the  king. 
He  shall  eat  of  the  8;ime  dish  from  which  the  king  takes  his 
mea'.,  having  his  hack  turned  toward  the  fire.  He  shall  light 
tlie  first  cand.a  before  the  king  at  his  meal."  —  Laws  of  Hod 
Dha" . 

The  officer  jiroclaim^d  the  sovercig-n  will.  —  H.  p.  330,  col.  2. 

The  crier  to  command  silence  waa  one  of  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  first  he  performed  this  service  by  his  voice,  then  by 
striking  with  the  rod  of  his  office  the  pillars  above  the  king's 
head.  A  fine  was  due  to  him  for  every  disturbance  in  the 
court. 

The  chirf  of  Bards 
Then  raised  Vie  ancient  lay.  —  II.  p.  330,  col.  9. 

The  lines  which  follow  represent  the  Bardic  system,  as 
laid  down  in  the  following  Triads  of  Bardism. 

"1*2.  There  are  three  Circles  of  Existence :  the  Circle  of 
Infinity,  where  there  is  nothing  but  God,  of  living  or  dead, 
and  none  but  God  can  traverse  it ;  the  Circle  of  Inchoation, 
where  all  things  are  by  Nature  derived  from  Death,  —  this 
Circle  hath  been  traversed  by  man;  and  the  Circle  of  Hap- 
piness, where  all  things  spring  from  Life,  —  this  man  shall 
traverse  in  Heaven. 

"  13.  Animated  Reings  have  three  States  of  Existence  :  that 
of  Inchoation  in  the  Great  Deep,  or  Lowest  point  of  Ex- 
istence; that  of  Liberty  in  the  state  of  Humanity  ;  and  that 
of  Love,  which  is  Happiness  In  Heaven. 

"  14.  All  animated  Beings  are  subject  to  three  Necessities  ; 
beginning  in  the  Groat  Deep ;  Progression  in  the  Circle  of  In- 
choation j  and  Plenitude  in  the  Circle  of  Happiness.  Without 
these  things  nothing  can  possibly  exist  but  God. 

"  15.  Three  things  are  necessary  in  the  Circle  of  Incho- 
ation ;  the  least  of  all  animation,  and  thence  Beginning;  the 
materials  of  all  things,  and  thence  Increase,  which  cannot  take 
place  in  any  other  state  ;  the  formation  of  all  things  out  of 
the  dead  mass,  and  thence  Discriminate  Individuality. 

*'1G.  Three  things  cannot  but  exist  towards  ail  animated 
Beings  from  the  nature  of  Divine  Justice:  Co-sufferance  in 
the  Circle  of  Inchoation,  because  without  that  none  could 
attam  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  any  thing  ;  Co-participation 
in  the  Divine  love  ;  and  Co-ultimity  from  the  nature  of  God's 
Power,  and  its  attributes  of  Justice  and  Mercy. 

"  !7.  There  are  three  necessary  occasions  of  Inchoation  :  to 
collect  the  materials  and  properties  of  every  nature  ;  to  collect 
the  knowledge  of  every  thing  ;  and  to  collect  power  towards 
subduing  tlie  A'lverse  and  the  Devastative,  and  for  the  di- 
vestation  of  Evil.  Without  this  traversing  every  mode  of 
animated  existence,  no  state  of  animation,  or  of  any  thing  in 
nature,  can  attain  to  Plenitude." 


Tdl  evil  shall  be  known^ 
And^  being  known  as  evil.,  cease  to  be.  —  II.  p.  330,  col.  2. 

"  By  the  knowledge  of  three  things  will  all  Evil  and  Death 
be  diminislied  and  subdued:  their  nature,  their  cause,  and 
their  operation.  This  knowledge  will  be  obtained  in  the  Cir- 
cle of  Happiness." —  Triads  of  Bardism,  TV.  35. 

Death, 

The  Ejdarger.—ll.  p.  330,  col.  9. 

Angauy  the  Welsh  word  for  Death,  signifies  Enlargement. 

Tlic  eternal  ncioncss  of  eternal  joy,  —  II.  p.  330,  col.  9. 

JSTefoedd,  the  Welsh  word  for  Heaven,  signifies  Renovation. 

•  Accubaerlt  is  the  word  in  Wotton'a  version.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Hill?  iniisi  Iiavc  lain  «l  his  meal,  after  the  Roman  fuhion,  or  this  pedifer 
could  not  have  clia fed  his  feet. 
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'*  The  three  Excellcnciesof  changing  the  mode  of  Existence 
in  the  Circle  of  Happiness  :  Acquisition  of  Knowledge  ;  beau- 
tiful Variety  ;  and  Repose,  from  not  being  able  to  endure 
uniform  Infinity  and  uninterrupted  Eternity. 

"Three  things  none  but  God  can  do  :  endure  the  Eternities 
of  the  Circle  of  Infinity  ;  participate  of  every  state  of  Ex- 
istence without  changing;  and  reform  and  renovate  every 
thing  without  the  loss  of  it. 

"The  tlireo  Plenitudes  of  Happiness;  Participation  of 
every  nature,  with  a  plenitude  of  One  predominant;  con- 
formity to  every  cast  of  genius  and  character,  possessing  su- 
perior excellence  in  One;  the  Love  of  all  Beings  and  Existences, 
but  chiefly  concentred  in  one  object,  which  is  God  :  and  in 
the  predominant  One  of  each  of  these  will  the  Plenitude  of 
Happiness  consist." —  Triads  of  Bardism,  40,  38,  45 


,     .    he  struck  the  harp 
To  OwfTCs  praise.  — 11.  p.  330,  col.  9. 

*' I  will  extol  the  generous  Hero,  descended  from  the  race 
of  Roderic,  the  bulwark  of  his  country,  a  Prince  eminent  for 
his  good  qualities,  the  glory  of  Britain  :  Owen,  the  bravo  and 
ex[)ert  in  arms,  that  neither  hoardeth  nor  covetelh  riches. 

"Three  fleets  arrived,  vessels  of  the  main,  three  powerful 
fleets  of  the  first  rale,  furiously  to  attack  him  on  ttie  sudden  : 
one  from  Iwerddon,*  the  other  full  of  well-armed  Loch- 
lynians,  making  a  grand  appearance  on  the  floods,  the  third 
from  the  transmarine  Normans,  which  was  attended  with  an 
immense  tliough  successless  toil. 

"  The  dragons  of  .Mona's  sons  were  so  brave  in  action,  that 
there  was  a  great  tumult  on  their  furious  attack  ;  and  hefure 
the  prince  himself  there  waa  vast  confusion,  havoc,  conflict, 
honorable  death,  bloody  battle,  horrible  consternittion,  and 
upon  Tal  Mavra,  a  thousand  banners:  there  was  an  out- 
rageous carnage,  and  the  rage  of  spears  and  hasty  signs  of 
violent  indignation.  Blood  raised  the  tide  of  the  Mcnai,  and 
the  crimson  of  human  gore  stained  the  brine.  There  were 
glittering  cuirasses,  and  the  agony  of  gashing  wounds,  and 
the  mangled  warriors  prostrate  before  the  chief,  distinguished 
by  his  crimson  lance.  Loegria  was  put  into  confusion  ;  the 
contest  and  confusion  was  great,  and  the  glory  of  our  Prince's 
wide-wasting  sword  shall  be  celebrated  in  an  hundred  lan- 
guages to  give  him  his  merited  praise." — Paiiritiiric  vpim 
Owen  Oicijncdd,  Prince  ofJVorth  JVales,  by  Gwalchmai  (he  son 
of  Melir,  ill  the  year  J 157.  —  Evaks's  Specimens  of  Welsh 
Poetry, 

Dinecawr.  —  ni.  p.  331,  col.  I. 

Dinas  Vawr,  the  Great  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Princes 
of  Dehcuharlh,  or  South  Wales.  This  also  was  erected  by 
Rhoilri  Mawr. 


JIocl  —  seized  the  tlirone.  —  III.  p.  331,  col.  I. 

I  have  taken  some  liberties  here  with  the  history.  Hoel 
kept  possession  of  the  throne  nearly  two  years  ;  he  tlien  went 
to  Ireland  to  claim  the  property  of  tiis  mother  Pyvog,  tlie 
daughter  of  on  Irish  cliiellain  ;  in  the  mean  time  DaviJ 
seized  the  government.  Hoel  raised  all  the  force  ho  could 
to  recover  the  crown,  but  after  a  severe  conflict  was  wounded 
and  defeated.  He  returned  to  Ireland  with  the  remains  of  his 
army,  which  probably  consisted  chiefly  of  Irishmen,  and  there 
died  of  his  wounds.  —  Cambrian  Biography. 


.  .  .  hast  thou  known  the  consummated  crime, 
Andheard  Cipietha's fate  1 —  111.  p.  339,  cul.  1. 

The  history  of  Cynetha  and  his  brothers  is  vety  honestly 
related  in  the  Pnttarchia. 

CadwaUo7us  erat  prinurvus  jure  Cynetha  ; 
Prohpwlor!  hune  oculis  patruus  privavit  Oenus 
Tcsticulisque  simul,fundum  dum  raptat  avituvi  f 
Houel  ah  irato  suspensus  rcge  Johanne, 
Et  Leolinus,  cum  privamnt  lumine  fratres. 

"  Ireland. 
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TIlis  curious  summary  of  Welsh  history  still  remains  un- 
printed. 

Yonder  waters  are  not  spread 
A  boundless  toaste,  a  boitm  impassable.  —  III.  p.  333,  col.  2. 

F'tn'dain  cuigae  rei  magnitudinrm  natura  dederat,  dfdit  et 
modnm :  vUtil  uijinitum  est  nisi  Oceanus.  Fertiles  in  Oceano 
jaccre  terrasy  ultraque  Oceanum  rursus  alia  Utlora^  alium  nasci 
urbeuiy  nee  imquam  naturam  rerum  desinere,  sed  semper  inde  ubi 
dcaiissc  vidcalar^  novain  exsurgere  ;  facile  ista  Jiiiffunturf  quia 
Orcaniis  navigari  non  potest.  —  Ann.  Senec*.  Suasoria,  1. 


jis  thy  fair  uplands  lessened  on  the  view.  —  IV.  p  333,  col.  2. 

"  Two  of  the  names  of  Britain  were  derived  from  itg  hills. 
Clas  Mcrddin,  the  high  lands  in  tlie  sea,  and  Ctas  Meiddin^ 
the  hilly  lands  or  fields."  —  E.  Williams's  Poems. 


Seen.,  low  lijingy  through  the  haze  of  morn.  —  tV.  p.  333,  col.  2. 
What  sailors  call  cape  Fly-away. 

^nd  speed  tras  toiling  in  infinity.  —  IV.  p.  331,  col.  1. 

When  Makea,  tlie  Kin;  of  Raroton^a,  who  had  never  before 
been  from  his  own  island,  made  a  voyage  with  Mr.  Williams 
the  Missionary,  in  a  vessel  named  the  Messenger  of  Peace, 
whitli  Mr.  Williams  had  built,  tlioy  wore  three  days  and 
nights  in  returning,  the  wind  being  unfavorable  and  very 
boisterous.  "  On  tlie  second  evening  the  King  btgan  to  get 
anxious  and  restless,  fearing  (says  Mr.  Williams)  that  we  had 
missed  the  island,  and  were  sailing  'i  te  tareva  Aaua,' into 
wide  gaping  space."  —  Missionary  Enterprises  ijithe  South  Sea 
Islands^  153. 

Saint  Cyric.  —  IV.  p.  335,  col.  1. 

Tlie  saint  to  whom  sailors  addressed  themselves  ;  the  St. 
Elmo  of  the  Welsh. 

"  It  was  usual  for  all,  even  females,  who  went  from  Nortii 
Wales  in  pilgrimage  to  St.  David's,  to  pass  the  dangerous 
strands  and  sail  over  the  rougJi  bays  in  slight  coracles,  without 
any  one  to  guide  or  assist  them  ;  so  firmly  were  thoy  con- 
vinced that  that  Saint  and  St.  Cyric,  the  ruler  of  tlie  waves, 
would  protect  them."  —  E.  Williams's  Poems. 


Owenhidwy.  —  lV.  p.  335,  col.  1. 

"  A  Mermaid.  The  white  foamy  waves  are  called  her 
sheep  ;  the  ninth  wave  her  ram.  The  Welsh  have  two  prov- 
erbs concerning  her :  Take  the  Mermaid's  advice  and  save 
thyself;  Take  slielter  when  you  see  the  Mermaid  driving  lier 
flocks  ashore."  — E.  Williams. 


Jt'here  at  their  source  the  Flood.^  forever  thiis^ 

Beneath  the  nearer  injluence  of  the  Moony 

Labored  in  these  mad  workings.  —  IV.  p.  335,  col.  1. 

"  Everyclie  flood  aryscth  more  in  Oecean  than  in  the  grete  see, 
that  is  for  the  hole  togyder  is  myghtyer  and  stronger  than 
one  partye  by  hymself.  Or  for  the  hole  Oecean  is  grete  and 
large,  and  receyved  more  workynge  of  the  mone  than  ony 
nartye  by  hymselfe  that  is  smaller  and  lasse."—  Polycronicony 
L.  1,  c.  9. 


Did  the  Waters 
Here  on  their  utmost  circle  meet  the  Void.- 


-IV.  p.  335,  col.  1. 


"  The  see  of  Oecean  beclyppeth  all  the  erthe  abowte  as  a 
garlonde,  and  by  times  cometh  and  goth,  ehbying  and  flow- 
ynge,  and  flodeth  in  sees  and  casloth  ihom  up,  and  wyndes 
olovven  therein."  —  Pvlycronicon,  h.  1;  c   9. 


Or  this  EaHh, 
Was  it  indeed  a  living  tiling.  —  IV.  p.  335,  col.  1. 

"  Physici  autumant  mundum  animal  esse,  eumque  ez  vartis 
elementorum  corporibus  conglobatum,  movrri  spiritUyregi  mente; 
qa<B  utrai]ue  diffusa  per  membra  oniniay  atemcB  molis  vigorem 
ejerceant.  Sicut  ergo  in  corporibus  nostris  commercia  sunt  spi- 
ritalia^  ila  in  profandis  Oceani  nares  quasdam  mundi  con- 
stitutas,  per  guas  emissi  ankelitus,  vel  reductiy  modo  effient  maria 
modd  revocent.'"  —  Solinus,  cap.  3(5. 

M.  Gregoire  enumerates  among  the  heresies  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury one  which  represented  our  globe  as  an  animal ;  tlie  tides 
as  occasioned  by  its  respiration,  and  volcanic  eruptions  as  the 
paroxysms  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  was  liable.  —  Histoire 
des  Sectes,  T.  1,  xvii. 

"  I  suppose  the  waters,"  says  Pietro  Martire,  "  to  bo  driven 
about  the  globe  of  the  earth  by  the  incessant  moving  and 
impulsion  of  the  heavens,  and  not  to  be  swallowed  up  and 
cast  out  again  by  the  breathing  of  Demogorgon,  as  some  have 
imagined,  because  they  see  the  seas,  by  increase  and  decrease, 
to  flow  and  reflow."  —  Dec.  3,  c.  6. 


The  storm'rampart  of  its  sanctuary.  —  IV.  p.  335,  col.  1, 

"fv'  b  wQvroni6(iii>  ■nopi^vpia^  \ip.vas 
NuuTaif  QOK  cd'  bSov  vifici, 

Sc/ifoc  rlnpnva  vaiuyv 
OvpavoVf  Tou    ArAay  £x« 
Kpijvai  t'  d[iSp6(Tiai  xiovra. 
Zaroj  pe\a6pui>  irapa  (toirais, 

"Ii''  a  B((!iJw/305  aiiffi 
"Ladia  x'^wf  ib^aipoviav  ^loX^. 

Euripides.     IFippolytuSj  v.  741 — 748. 

Stat  immotum  mare,  et  quasi  deficientis  in  suo  fine  natur<B 
pigra  moles ;  novts  ac  terribiles  figurte  ;  magna  etiam  Oceano 
portenta,  qut£  profunda  ista  vastitas  nutrit ;  confusa  Iul  altA 
caligine,€t  interceptus  tenebrls dies  ;  ip^tum  vera  grave  et  decium 
mare,  et  aut  nulla,  aut  ignvta  sidcra. — An.  Seneca,  Sua- 
.loria,  1. 

gentle  airs  which  breathed. 

Or  seemed  to  hreaOie,  fresh  fragrance  from  the  shore. 

IV.  p.  335,  col.  1. 

*'  Our  first  notice  of  the  approach  of  land  was  the  fragrant 
and  a:*matic  smell  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  or  of 
the  islands  in  its  vicinity,  which  we  sensibly  perceived  as  a 
squall  came  from  that  quarter."  —  M'Kiknen's  Tour  through 
the  British  West  Indies. 

Dogs  always  are  sensible  when  land  is  near,  before  it  can 
be  seen. 


Low  nets  of  interwoven  reeds. — V.  p.  336,  col.  1. 

"  And  for  as  much  as  I  have  made  mention  of  their  houses, 
it  shall  not  be  greatly  from  my  purpose  to  describe  in  what 
miinner  they  are  buililed  :  they  are  made  round,  like  lii-lU  or 
round  |iaviIions.  Their  frame  is  raysed  of  exceeding  high 
trees,  set  close  together,  and  fast  rampaired  in  the  ground,  so 
standing  aslope,  and  bending  inward,  that  the  toppes  of  the 
trees  joyne  together,  and  bear  one  against  another,  having  also 
within  the  house  certain  stiong  and  short  proppes  or  posts, 
which  susteyne  the  trees  fiom  falling.  They  cover  Ihom  with 
the  leaves  of  date  trees  and  other  trees  strongly  compact  and 
h;irdened,  wherewith  they  make  them  close  from  winde  and 
weather.  At  the  short  posts  or  proppes,  within  the  house, 
thev  tie  ropes  of  the  cotton  of  gossampme  trees,  or  other  ropes 
made  of  certain  long  and  rough  roots,  much  like  unto  the 
shrubbe  called  Spartuin,  whereof  in  old  time  they  used  to 
make  bands  for  vines,  and  galdes  and  ropes  for  shippcs.  These 
they  tie  overlhwart  the  house  from  post  to  post ;  on  these 
they  lay  as  it  were  ceitain  mattresses  made  of  the  cotton  of 
gossampine  trees,  which  grow  plentifully  in  these  i'jiandes. 
This  cotton  the  Spanyards  call  Jilgodon,  and  the  Italians 
Bombasine,  and  thus  they  sleepo  in  hanging  beddcs."  — 
PlETBO  Martihe. 
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fi'ill  ye  lielieve 
The  woiulfrs  of  the  ocean  ?  hoiD  its  shonb 
Spran^/rom  tfic  wave. —  V.  p.  336,  cul.  I. 

I  have  somewhere  seen  an  anecdote  of  u  sailor^s  mother, 
who  believed  all  the  strange  lies  which  he  told  her  lur  his 
amusement,  hut  never  could  be  persuiided  to  believe  there 
could  be  ill  existence  such  h  thing  aa  a  flying  fish.  A  Spanish 
aulluT,  who  wrote  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  describes 
thesfi  finb  as  having  been  seen  on  the  coast  of  Flanders.  "  Nay 
alU  unos pescados  que  vuelansobre  el  agua  ;  alifunos  ilellosatra- 
vesalian  rolamto  por  enrima  de  las  gaJeraSy  e  aun  algunos  dellos 
taiaii  dciitro."  —  Coronica  de  D.  Pero  Nino. 

A  still  earlier  author  mentions  such  a  sight  in  the  Straits  as 
a  miracle.  "  As  they  sailed  from  Algeziras,a  lish  came  flying 
through  the  air,  and  fell  upon  the  deck  of  the  Infante's  Galley, 
with  which  they  had  some  fresh  food  that  diiy  ;  and  because 
I,  who  write  this  history,  have  never  heard  or  seen  of  any  like 
thins,  I  here  recount  it,  because  it  appears  to  me  a  thing  mar- 
vellous, and  in  my  judgment  out  of  the  course  of  nal  ure."  — 
Gomes  Eannes, 

"  .At  Barbadoes  the  negroes,  after  the  example  of  the  Clia- 
raibs,  lake  the  flying  fish  very  successfull  in  tlie  dark  ;  they 
spread  their  neta  before  a  light,  and  dist  li  the  water  at  a 
small  distance  ;  the  fish,  rising  eagerly,  fl  owards  tlie  light, 
and  are  intercepted  by  the  nets."  —  ft.  <isnen.  —  These 
flying  fishes,  says  the  writer  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Voyage,  are 
like  men  professing  two  trades,  and  thrive  at  neither. 


~  Lansuage  cannot  paint 

Their  splendid  tints !  —  V.  p.  336,  col.  1 . 

Atkins,  with  some  fueling,  describes  the  Dolpliin  as  a glori- 
oiiS'Culured  fish.  Alal>ored  description  of  its  beauty  would  not 
have  conveyed  so  lively  a  sense  of  admiration.  Headd-i,  quite 
as  naturally,  that  it  is  of  dry  taste,  but  makes  good  broth. — 
Voyatre  to  Guinea  in  his  Jilajesty^s  Ships  the  Sirallmo  and 
Weymouth. 

Herbert  has  given  this  fish  a  very  extraordinary  cliaracter, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients. 

"  The  dolphin  is  no  bigger  than  a  salmon,  it  glitters  in  the 
ocean  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  colors  ;  has  few  scales  ;  from 
its  swiftness  and  spirit  metonyniically  sirnamed  tlie  Prince 
and  Arrow  of  ihe  eea ;  celebrated  by  many  learned  Pens  in 
sundry  Epithets  ;  Philanthropoi,  for  affecting  men,  and  Mono- 
gamoi,  tor  their  turtle  constancy  ;  generated  they  be  of  sperme, 
Dourisht  like  men,  imbrace,  join,  and  go  10  months  great.  In 
faciem  versi  dulces  celebrant  hymeinpos  Delphines^  .similes  humi- 
nis  compleribus  harent :  A  careful  husband  over  his  gravid 
associate,  detesting  incest,  abhorring  bigamy,  tenderly  aflect- 
iog  Parents,  whom,  when  300  years  old,  they  feed  and  defenrl 
against  hungry  fishes  ;  and  when  dead  (to  avoid  the  shark  and 
Jike  marine  tyrants)  carry  them  ashore,  and  there  (\( ./iristotle, 
^/ynn,  and  PUny  erre  not)  inliume  and  bedew  their  Sep- 
ulchres ;  they  were  glad  of  our  company,  as  it  were  afl^ecting 
the  sight  and  society  of  men,  many  hundred  miles  in  an  eager 
and  unwearied  pursuit,  frisking  about  us  ;  and  as  a  Poet 
observed, 

"  Undiqne  dant  saltns,  imiltaqne  aspergme  roranl 
EmergunUpie  Uerum,  rede  unique  sub  wqaora  Tursu-a, 
Inque  ckuri  ludunt  speciem  lascioaque  jactant 
Corpora,  et  acceptum  patuUs  mare  naribus  effiant." 

Herbert's   Travels. 


Tlie  Stranger^s  House.  —  V.  p.  337,  col.  1. 

"There  is  in  every  village  of  the  Susf^uehannah  Indians  a 
vacant  dwelling  called  the  Stranger's  House.  When  a  trav- 
eller arrives  within  hearing  of  a  village,  he  slops  and  halloos, 
for  it  is  deemed  uncivil  to  enter  abruptly.  Two  old  men  learl 
him  to  the  house,  and  then  go  round  to  the  inhabitants,  telling 
them  a  stranger  is  arrived  fatigued  and  hungry.  Tlu-y  ^cnd 
them  all  they  can  s^pare,  bring  tobacco  after  they  are  refreshed, 
and  then  ask  questions  whencB  they  come  an»I  whither  they 
go."'  —  Franklix. 


a  race 

Mightier  Otan  tliey,  and  wiser,  and  by  Heaven 
Beloved  and  favored  more.  —  VI.  p.  337,  col.  1. 

"  They  are  easily  persuaded  that  the  God  that  made  Eng- 
lishmen is  a  greater  God  than  tlieirs, because  he  hatli  so  richl; 
endowed  the  English  above  themselves.  But  when  they  hear 
that  about  1600  years  ago,  England  and  the  inhabitants  there- 
of were  like  unto  themselves,  and  since  liave  received  from 
God  clothes,  books,  &.C.,  they  are  greatly  affected  with  a  secret 
liope  concerning  themselves."  —  .^  Key  into  tlie  Language  of 
America^  by  Roger  Williams,  16^3. 


Her  husband's  war-pole. —  VI.  p.  337,  col.  2. 

"  The  war-pole  is  a  small  peeled  tree  painted  red,  the  top 
and  boughs  cut  ofl^ short.  It  is  fi\ed  in  the  ground  opposite 
the  door  of  the  dead  warrior,  imd  all  his  implements  of  wa. 
are  hung  on  the  short  boughs  of  it  till  they  rot." —  Adair. 

This  author,  who  knew  the  manners  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  well,  though  he  formed  a  most  wild  theory  to 
account  for  them,  describes  the  rites  of  mourning.  "  The 
widow,  through  the  long  term  of  lier  weeds,  is  compelled  to 
refrain  from  all  public  company  and  diversions,  at  the  penalty 
of  an  adulteress,  and  likewise  lo  go  with  flowing  hair,  without 
llie  privilege  of  oil  to  anoint  it.  The  nearest  kinsmen  of  the 
deceased  husband  keep  a  very  watchful  eye  over  her  conikict 
in  this  respect.  The  place  of  interment  is  also  calculated  to 
wake  the  widow's  grief,  for  he  is  entombed  in  the  house  under 
li-er  bed ;  and  if  he  was  a  war-leader,  she  is  obliged,  for  the 
first  moon,  to  sit  in  the  day-lime  underhis  mourning  war-pole, 
which  is  decked  with  all  his  martial  trophies,  and  must  be 
heard  to  cry  with  bewailing  notes.  But  none  of  them  are  fond 
of  that  month's  supposed  religious  duty,  it  chills,  or  sweats 
and  wastes  them  so  exceedingly,  for  they  are  allowed  no  shade 
or  shelter." 


battlements  —  that  shone 

Like  silver  in  the  svnshine.  —  VI.  p.  338,  col.  1. 

So  dazzlingly  white  were  the  houses  at  Zempoalln,  that  one 
of  the  Spaniards  gallopped  back  to  Cortes  to  tell  him  the  walls 
were  of  silver.  —  Bernal  Diaz,  30. 

Torquemada  aUo  says,  "  that  the  temple  and  palace  courts 
at  Mexico  were  so  highly  polislied,  that  they  actually  shone 
like  burnished  gold  or  silver  in  the  sun."  —  T.  1,  p.  951. 

I  have  described  Aztlan  like  the  cities  which  the  Spaniards 
found  in  New  Spain.  How  large  and  how  magnificent  they 
were  may  he  learned  from  the  True  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  by  Bernal  Diaz.  This  delightful  woik  has  been 
abridged  into  English  hy  Mr.  Keating,  and  if  the  reader  has 
not  seen  it,  he  may  thank  me  for  recommending  it  lo  his 
notice. 

Gomara's  description  of  Zempoallan  will  show  that  cities, 
as  splendid  in  their  appearance  as  Aztlan,  did  exist  among  the 
native  Americans. 

"  They  descried  Zempoallan,  %vhich  stoode  a  myio  distant 
from  them,  all  beset  with  fayrR  Orchardes  and  Gardens,  vcryc 
pleasaunte  to  beholde  :  they  used  alwaycs  to  water  them  with 
sluices  when  they  pleased.  There  proceeded  out  of  the 
Towne  many  persons  to  beho'd  and  receyve  so  strange  a  peo- 
ple unto  them.  They  came  with  smiling  conntennnce,  and 
presented  unto  them  divers  kinde  of  floures  and  sundry  fruites 
which  none  of  our  mcnne  had  heretofore  seene.  These  people 
came  without  feare  among  the  ordinance;  with  this  pompe, 
triumphe,  and  joy,  they  were  received  into  the  Citie,  which 
seemed  a  heautifidl  Garden :  for  the  trees  were  so  greeno  and 
high  that  scarcely  the  houses  nfipearcd. 

"  Sixe  horsemen,  which  huddc  gone  before  the  army  to  dis- 
cover, returned  backe  as  Cortez  was  entering  into  the  Citie, 
saying  that  they  had  seene  a  great  house  and  court,  and  that 
Ihe  walles  were  gurnished  with  silver.  Cortez  commanded 
them  to  proceed  on,  willing  them  not  to  show  any  token  of 
wonder  of  any  thing  that  they  should  see.  All  the  streotes 
were  replenished  with  people,  whiche  stoode  gaping  and  won- 
dering at  the  horses  and  strauiigers.  And  passing  through  a 
great  market-place,  they  saw,  on  their  right  hand,  a  great 
walled  bouse  made  of  lymc   and  stone,  with  loupe  holes  and 
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towtri!,  wliited  uitli  (ilavster  Ilitil  sliini^d  lyke  silver,  being  so 
well  liiiniislieil  ami  the  sunne  glistering  upon  it,  nnd  that  uas 
the  tiling  that  the  Spaniards  thought  had  beene  wallea  of  silver. 
I  doe  believe  that  with  the  imagination  and  great  desire  which 
they  hud  ol'golde  and  silver,  all  that  shined  they  deemed  to  be 
ol'tlie  same  metall." —  Conquest  of  the  tVeast  India. 

Curies  himself  says  of  Cholula,  that  he  counted  above  four 
hundred  temple  towers  in  that  city  ;  and  tlic  city  of  Iztapala- 
pa,  he  says,  contained  from  lii,000  to  15,000  inhabitants. — 
Carta  dc  RelacioH,  16,  20. 


^  jloatiiig  islet.  —  VI.  p.  338,  col.  1. 

Islets  of  this  kind,  with  dwelling  huts  upon  them,  were 
common  upon  the  Lake  of  Mexico.  They  were  moved  at 
pleasure  from  bay  to  bay,  as  the  inhabitants  wanted  sunshine 
or  shelter.  —  Clatigero. 


Each  held  a  biirning  censer  in  his  hand.  —  VI.  p.  338,  col.  1. 

Tendilli,  says  the  old  translator  of  Gomara,  according  to 
their  usance,  did  liis  reverence  to  the  Captaine, burning  frank- 
incense, and  little  strawes  touched  in  bloud  of  his  own  bodie. 
And  at  Chiauiztlan,  the  Lord  toke  a  little  chafyngdishe  in 
his  hande,  and  cast  into  it  a  certaine  gum,  whyche  savoured 
in  sweete  smel  much  like  unto  frankincense  ;  and  with  a  cen- 
ser lie  smoked  Cortez,  with  the  ceremonye  they  use  in  theyr 
cnlulations  to  they/  Gods  and  nobilitie.  So  also  the  Tlascal- 
lan  Kmbassadofs  burnt  copal  before  Cortes,  having  thrice 
made  obeisance,  ami  tbey  touclied  the  ground  with  their 
hands  and  kissed  the  earth. 

The  nextc  day  in  tlie  morning,  the  Spaniards  came  to  Cho- 
lolla,  and  there  came  out  near  ten  thousand  Indians  to  re- 
cey  ve  him  with  their  Captaynes  in  good  order.  Many  of  them 
presented  unto  him  bread,  foules  and  roses ;  and  every  Cap- 
tayne  as  he  approached,  welcomed  Cortes,  and  then  stood 
aside,  that  the  rest,  in  order,  mighte  come  unto  him  ;  and  when 
he  came  entering  into  the  citie,  all  the  other  citizens  receyved 
him,  marvelling  to  see  such  men  and  horses. 

After  all  this  came  out,  all  the  religious  rnenne,  as  Priests 
and  .Ministers  to  the  idols,  who  were  many  and  straunge  to  be- 
hold, and  all  were  clothed  in  white,  lyke  unto  surplices,  and 
hemmed  with  common  tlireede ;  some  brought  instruments 
of  musicke  like  unto  Cornettes,  others  brought  instruments 
made  oftmnes  ;  oliiers  an  instrument  like  a  ketel  covered  with 
skin  ;  some  brought  cliating-dishes  of  coals,  with  perfumes  ; 
other*  brought  idols  covered  ;  and,  finally,  they  al  came  sing- 
ing in  tlieir  ianguuge,  which  was  a  terrible  noyse,  and  drew 
neero  Cortes  and  his  company,  sensing  them  with  sweete 
smellcs  in  their  sensers.  Witli  this  pompof  solemnitie,  which 
truely  was  great,  they  brought  him  unto  the  ciltie.  —  Conquest 
of  the  Weast  India. 

Gage's  accounLpWfle.vico  is  copied  verbatim  from  this  old 
translation,  &*^n,  in  some  places,  to  the  literal  error  <»f  using 
thu  hard  c  instead  of  i,  whicii  the  f  with  the  cedilla  represents. 


The  Great  Temple.     Twos  a  hujrc,  square  hill.  —  VI.  p.  338, 

col.  a. 

The  great  Cu  of  Mexico,  for  tlius  these  mounds  were  called, 
had  1 14  steps  to  the  summit  ;  tliat  of  Tezcuco,  115  ;  of  Cho- 
lula, \'20.  Gold  and  jewels,  and  the  different  seeds  of  the 
country,  and  human  blood,  were  thrown  in  the  foundations. 
The  Spaniards  found  great  treasures  when  they  levelled  the 
Cu  at  Mexico,  to  make  roomfora  church  to  Santiago.  —  Ber- 

NAL  DtAZ. 

The  lines  which  follow  describe  its  structure,  as  related  by 
Chivigero  and  by  tlie  Spanish  Conquerors.  The  Tower  of 
Babel  is  usually  painted  with  the  same  kind  of  circuitous 
ascent. 

77ie  Tamhour  of  the  God.  —  VI.  p.  338,  col.  2. 

Gumilla  (c.  36)  de<scribes  a  prodigious  drum  used  as  a  signal 
to  assemble  the  people  in  time  of  danger,  by  some  of  Ihe 
Orinoco  tribes,  especially  by  the  Caverrcs,  to  whom  the  in- 


vention is  ascribed.  It  is  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood,  in  thick* 
ness  about  an  inch,  in  girth  as  much  as  two  men  can  clasp,  in 
length  about  eleven  or  twelve  (eet.  This  is  suspended  by  a 
withe  at  each  end  from  a  sort  of  gallows.  On  the  upper  sur- 
face are  three  apeitures  like  those  in  a  tid<ile,  and  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  instrument,  immediately  under  the  middle  of  the 
middle  aperture,  which  is  sliaped  like  a  half-moon,  a  flint 
about  two  pounds  in  weight  is  fiistened  with  gum.  This  is 
said  to  be  necessary  to  the  sound.  Both  ends  of  this  long 
tube  arc  carefully  closed,  and  it  is  beaten  on  the  middle  aper- 
ture with  a  pellet  which  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  gum  called 
Currucay.  Gumilla  positively  affirms,  and  on  his  own  knowl- 
edge, that  its  sound  may  be  heard  four  leagues  round.  This 
19  Bcarcely  possible.  I  doubt  whether  the  loudest  gong  can 
be  heard  four  miles,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  wood  can  be 
made  as  sonorous  as  metal. 


Ten  Cities  hear 
itjs  voice,  — VI.  p.  338,  col.  2. 

"There,  in  the  great  Cu,  they  had  an  exceeding  large 
drum;  and  wlien  they  beat  it,  the  sound  was  such  and  so  dis- 
mal, that  it  was  like  an  instrument  of  hell,  and  was  heard  for 
more  tlian  two  leagues  round.  They  said  that  the  cover  of 
that  drum  was  made  of  the  skin  of  huge  serpents."  —  Bernal 
Diaz. 

Aflcr  Cortes  had  been  defeated,  he  always  heard  this  drum 
wncii  Ihpy  were  offering  up  the  reeking  hearts  of  his  men. 
The  account  in  Bernal  Diaz,  of  their  midnight  sacrifice,  per- 
formed by  torch-light,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  Spanish  armv  is 
truly  terrific. 

Four  Towers 
ft'ere  piled  with  human  skulls.  —  VI.  p.  338,  col.  2. 

These  skull-built  temples  are  delineated  in  Pi  cart's  great 
work  ;  I  suppose  he  copied  them  from  De  Bry.  They  are  de 
scribed  by  all  the  historians  of  Mexico.  Human  heads  havn 
often  been  thus  employed.  Tavernier  and  Hanway  had  seen 
pyramids  of  them  in  Persia  erected  as  trophies.  The  Casa 
dos  Ossos  at  Evora  gave  me  an  idea  of  what  these  Mexican 
temples  must  have  been.  It  is  built  of  skulls  and  thigh-bonea 
in  alternate  layers,  and  two  whole  bodies,  dried  and  shrivelled 
are  hung  up  against  the  walls,  like  armor  in  an  old  barop' 
hall. 

lie  lights  me  at  niij  evening  banquet.  —  VI.  p.  3.39,  col.  I 
The  King  of  Chalco  having  treaclieroiisly  taken  and  slain 
two  sons  of  Ihe  King  of  Tetzcuco,  had  their  bodies  dried,  anr 
placed  as  candelal)ras  in  iiis  palace,  to  hold  the  lights.  —  Tor 
(lUEMADA,  i.  15]. 

Tliis  same  king  wore  round  his  neck  a  chain  of  human  hearU 
set  in  gold  —  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  men  whom  he  had  slain, 
or  taken,  and  sacrificed. —  lb.  152. 

The  more  usual  custom  was  to  stufTthe  skin  of  the  royal,  or 
noble  prisoner,  and  suspend  it  as  a  trophy  in  the  palace,  or  the 
house  of  the  priest.  Gomara's  account  of  this  custom  is  a 
dreadful  picture  of  the  most  barbarous  superstition  which 
ever  yet  disgraced  mankind.  "  On  the  last  ilay  of  the  first 
month,  a  hundred  slaves  were  sacrificed:  this  done,  lliey 
pluckt  off  the  skinnes  of  a  certaine  number  of  them,  the  which 
skinnrs  so  many  ancient  persons  put,  incontinent,  upon  trt:?;! 
naked  bodies,  all  fresh  and  bloudy  as  they  were  Heane  from  the 
dead  carcases.  And  being  open  in  the  hiicke  parte  ami  shoul- 
ders, they  used  to  lace  them,  in  such  sort  lliat  they  came  fill* 
uponn  the  bodies  of  those  that  ware  them  :  and  being  in  this 
order  attired,  tliey  came  to  daunce  among  many  others.  In 
Mexico  the  King  himself  diii  put  on  one  of  these  skiimes,  being 
of  a  principall  captive,  and  daunced  among  the  other  disguwed 
persons,  to  exhalle  and  lionour  thn  feast;  and  an  infinite  nun) 
her  followed  him,  to  behold  his  terrible  gesture  ;  although 
some  hold  opinion,  that  they  followed  him  to  contemplate  his 
greate  devotion.  Arter  the  sticrifice  ended,  the  owner  of  the 
shives  did  carry  their  bodies  home  to  their  houses,  lo  make 
of  thpir  fleshe  a  solcmne  feaste  to  all  their  friendes,  leaving 
their  heads  and  hcarlcs  to  the  Priests,  as  theii  dutie  and  ofFor- 
ing:  and  the  skinnns  were  filled  with  cotton  wool,  or  strawe, 
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to  be  hung  in  the  temple  and  kyng's  palaycc  for  a  mcmorie.'* 
—  Conquest  o   the  fVeast  India. 

After  the  Inp:a  Yupangui  had  successfully  defended  Cuzco 
against  the  Chancas,  he  had  all  of  Ihem  who  were  slam 
ekiniicd,  and  their  skins  atutfed  and  placed  in  various  attitudes, 
some  heating  tambours,  others  blowing  flutes,  &.C.,  in  a  large 
huilding  which  he  erected  as  a  monument  for  those  wlio  Iiad 
fallen  in  defending  the  city.  —  Herrera,  5,  3, 12. 


Oh,  what  a  pomp^ 
.^jidpridCj  and  pageantry  of  war. —  VII.  p.  340,  col.  I. 

Gomara  thug  describes  the  TIascallan  army:  "They  were 
triinme  fellowes,  and  wel  armed,  according  to  their  use, 
although  they  were  paynted  eo,  that  their  faces  shewed  like 
divels,  with  great  tuffes  of  feathers  and  triumphed  gallantry. 
They  bad  also  slinges,  staves,  speares,  swordes,  bowes,  and 
arrowes,  skulles,  splintes,  gantlettf  s,  all  of  wood,  gilte,  or  else 
covered  with  feathers,  or  leather  ;  their  corslets  were  made  of 
cotton  woole,  their  largettes  and  bucklers,  gallant  and  strong, 
made  of  woode  covered  with  leather,  and  trimmed  with  laton 
and  feathers  J  tlieyr  swordes  were  staves,  with  an  edge  of 
flint  stone  cunningly  joyned  into  the  staffe,  which  would  cutte 
very  well,  and  make  a  sore  wounde.  Their  instruments  of 
warre  were  hunters'  homes,  and  drummes,  called  attabals, 
made  like  a  caldron,  and  covered  with  veuum." —  Conquest  of 
tJie  IVeoit  India. 

In  the  inventory  of  tl»«  treasure  which  Grijalva  brought 
from  bis  expedition  are.  a  whole  harness  of  furniture  for  an 
armed  man,  of  gold,  thin  beaten  ;  another  whole  armor  of 
wood,  with  leaves  of  gold,  garnished  with  little  black  stones ; 
four  pieces  of  armor  of  wood,  made  for  the  knees,  and  cov- 
ered with  golden  leaf.  And  among  the  presents  designed  for 
the  king,  were  five  targets  of  feathers  and  silver,  and  24  of 
feathers  and  gold,  set  with  pearls,  both  curious  and  gallant  to 
behold. 

They  piled  a  heap  of  sedge  before  071t  host.  —  VII.  p.  340,  col.  I. 

\Vhen  the  Spaniards  discovered  Campeche,  the  Indians 
heaped  up  a  pile  of  dry  sedge,  and  ranged  themselves  in  troops. 
Ten  Priests  then  came  from  a  temple  with  censers  and  copul. 
wlierewilti  they  incensed  the  strangers;  and  then  told  them 
by  signs  to  depart,  before  that  pile,  which  they  were  about 
to  kindle,  should  be  burnt  out.  The  pile  was  immediately 
lighted  ;  the  Priest  withdrew  without  another  word  or  motion, 
and  the  people  began  to  whistle  and  sound  their  shells.  The 
Spaniards  were  weak,  and  many  of  them  wounded,  and  they 
prudently  retired  in  peace.  —  Bernal  Diaz,  3. 

At  the  sacring  of  the  Popes,  when  the  new-elected  Pope 
passeth  (as  the  manner  is)  before  St.  Gregory's  chapel,  tlic 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  goeth  before  him,  bearing  two  dry 
reeds,  at  the  end  of  the  one  a  burning  wax  candle  tied,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  other  a  handful!  of  flax,  the  which  he  setteth 
on  fire,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  Pater  Sancte,  sic  transit 
gloria  mundi.  —  Camerabius. 


The  Arrow  of  the  Omen.  — VII.  p.  34(1,  col.  1. 

The  TIaxcaltecas  had  two  arrows,  which  they  regarded  with 
great  reverence,  and  used  to  augur  the  event  of  a  battle. 
Two  of  their  bravest  Chiefs  were  to  shoot  them  at  the  enemy, 
and  recover  them  or  die.  If  the  arrow  struck  and  wounded, 
it  was  held  an  omen  that  the  fight  would  be  prosperous;  but 
if  they  neither  struck,  nor  drew  blood,  th*.  \rray  retired. — 
Torqucmada,  \.  34. 

This  is  more  particularly  noticed  by  Gomara.  "  In  the 
warres  the  Tlascallans  use  their  etanderde  to  he  carried  bc- 
hynde  the  army;  but  when  ihe  batlyle  is  to  bo  fought,  they 
place  the  standerde  where  all  the  hoste  may  see  it ;  and  Iip 
that  commeth  not  incontinent  to  bys  ancient,  pnyetb  a  penal  tie. 
Their  standerde  hath  two  crossehoxv  arrovves  set  thereon, 
whiche  they  esteeme  na  the  relikes  of  their  ancestors.  Tliys 
standerde  two  olde  soldiers,  and  valiant  menne,  being  of  the 
chiefest  Ca)itayne)a,  have  the  charge  to  carrie;  in  the  which 
Itanderdo,  an  abusion  of  southsaying,  eytlifr  of  losse  or  vic- 
-ory,  is  noted.     In  thii  order  they  shotc  one  of  these  arrowes 


against  the  first  enemies  that  they  mc^te ;  and  if  with  that 
arrowe  they  do  eyther  kill  or  hurtc,  it  is  a  token  that  the^ 
shall  have  the  victorie ;  and  if  it  neytber  kill  nor  hiirte,  then 
they  assuredly  believe  that  they  shall  lose  the  field.*' —  Coa- 
quc-st  of  the  JVeast  India. 


The  bowmen  of  Deheuharth  . 
QwyneVi^s  spears.  —  Vlt.  p.  340,  col.  9. 

"  Sunt  autem  his  in  partibus  (Ardudwy)  lanca  hmgissimis : 
sicut  enim  area  preoalet  Sudwaltia,  sic  lanceis  pratvalet  Venc- 
dotioy  adco  ut  ictum  hie  Inucca  cominus  datum  fcrrca  lorica 
trtcatura  minime  stutineat.'*^  —  Giraldus  Cambhetisis 

Thus  also  Trevisa,  in  his  lame  rhymes : 

The  south  bete  Demecia, 

And  the  other  Venedocia 

Tlie  first  shotelh  and  arowes  beres, 

That  other  dealcth  all  with  spere. 

Polycronicon. 


The  white  dcer-skin  shrouA.  —  VIII.  p.  341,  col.  9. 

"  The  Indians  use  the  same  ceremonies  to  the  bones  of  their 
dead,  as  if  they  were  covered  with  their  former  skin,  flesh, 
and  ligaments.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  saw  some  return 
with  the  bones  of  nine  of  their  people,  who  had  been  two 
months  before  killed  by  the  enemy.  They  were  tied  in  whito 
deer-skins  separately,  and  when  carried  by  the  door  of  one  of 
the  houses  of  their  fiiniily,  tbfy  were  laid  down  opposite  to  it, 
till  tlio  female  relations  convened,  with  flowing  hair,  and  wept 
over  them  about  half  an  hour.  Then  they  carried  them  home 
to  their  friendly  magazines  of  mortality,  wept  over  tliem 
again,  and  then  buried  them  with  the  usual  solemnities.  The 
chieftains  carried  twelve  short  sticks  tied  together  in  the  form 
of  a  quadrangle,  so  that  each  square  consisted  of  three.  The 
sticks  were  only  peeled,  without  any  painting;  but  there 
were  swan  feathers  titd  to  each  corner.  They  called  that 
frame  the  White  Circle,  and  placed  it  over  the  door  while  the 
women  were  weeping  over  the  bones."  —  Adair. 


On  softest  fur 
The  bones  were  laid.  —  VIII.  p.  342,  col.  1. 

When  the  body  is  in  tlie  grave,  they  take  care  to  cover  it  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  earth  does  not  touch  it.  It  lies  as  in 
a  little  cave,  lined  with  skin.-',  much  neater,  and  better  adorned, 
than  their  cabins.  —  Charlevoix. 

Adair  was  present  at  one  of  their  funerals.  "They  laid 
the  corpse  in  bis  tomb  in  a  silting  posture,  with  his  feet 
towards  tlie  east,  bis  bead  anointed  with  bear's  oil,  and  his 
face  painted  red  ;  but  not  streaked  with  black,  because  that  is 
a  constant  emblem  of  war  and  death.  He  was  drest  in  his 
finest  apparel,  having  his  gun  and  pouch,  and  trusty  hiccory 
bow,  with  a  young  panther's  skin  full  of  arrows,  alongside  of 
him,  and  every  other  useful  thing  he  had  been  possessed  of, 
that  when  he  rises  again  they  may  serve  him  in  that  track  of 
laud  which  plea.sed  him  best  before  he  went  to  take  his  long 
sleep.  His  tomb  was  firm  and  clean  inside  ;  they  covered  it 
with  thick  logs  so  ns  to  bear  several  tiers  of  cypress  bark,  and 
such  a  quantity  of  clay,  as  would  confine  the  putrid  smell,  and 
be  on  a  Jevel  with  the  rest  of  t  he  floor.  They  often  sleep  ove 
these  tombs  ;  which,  with  the  loud  wailing  of  the  women  at 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  dawn  of  the  day,  on  benches 
close  by  the  tombs,  must  awake  the  memory  of  their  relations 
very  oflcn  ;  and  if  they  were  killed  by  an  enemy,  it  helps  \o 
irritate,  and  set  on  such  revengeful  tempers  to  retaliate  bioo<l 
for  blood." 


*TtBas  in  hrr  hut  and  home,  yea,  underneath 

The  wurriage  bed,  the  bed  of  widowhood, 

Her  hitsbaHd''s  grave  was  dag.  —  VIII.  p.  342,  col.  1. 

"  The  Mosqueto  Indians,  when  they  die,  are  bnried  in  tlieir 
houses,  and  the  very  spot  tlwy  lay  over  when  alive,  and  liavo 
tlicir  hatchet,  harfoon  lances,  with  musliclaw,  and  other  neccs- 
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siries,  buried  with  them  ;  but  if  the  defunct  leaves  behind  him 
a  gun,  some  friend  preserves  that  from  the  earth,  that  would 
soon  damnify  the  powder,  and  so  render  it  unserviceable  in  that 
strange  journey.  His  boat,  or  dorca,  they  cut  in  pieces,  and 
hiy  over  his  grave,  with  al!  the  rest  of  his  household  goods,  if 
he  hiUh  any  more.  If  the  deceased  leave  beliind  him  no  chil- 
■irrn,  brothers,  or  parents,  the  cousins,  or  other  his  relations, 
cul  up,  or  destroy  his  plantations,  lest  any  living  should,  as 
tliey  esteem  it,  rob  tiie  dead." —  The  Mosqueto  Indian  and  his 
(iiiiden  River^  by  M.  W.  Lintot  and  Osborn's  Collection. 


Pabas.  —  VIII.  p.  3-12,  col.  I. 

Papa  is  the  word  which  Bernal  Diaz  uses  when  he  speaks  of 
the  Mexican  priests  ;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Purchas. 
The  appellation  in  Torquemada  is  Uusiquil.  I  am  not  certain 
that  Bernal  Diaz  did  not  mean  to  call  them  Popes^  and  that 
Purclias  has  not  mistaken  his  meaning.  An  easy  alteration 
made  it  more  suitable  for  English  verse,  than  the  more  accu- 
rate word  would  have  been. 

I  perceive  by  Herrera  (3,2,  15)  that  the  word  is  Mexican, 
and  tliat  the  Devil  was  the  author  of  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
Church. 

Ipalneinoani^  by  whom  we  lice.  —  VIII.  p.  442,  col.  1. 

The  Mexicans  bad  some  idea,  though  a  very  imperfect  one, 
of  a  supreme,  absolute,  and  independent  being.  They  repre- 
sented him  in  no  external  form,  because  tliey  believed  him  to 
be  invisible  ;  and  they  named  him  only  by  the  common  appel- 
lation of  God,  or  in  their  language  Teoti. ;  a  word  resembling 
still  more  in  its  meaning  than  its  pronunciation,  the  Bfos  of 
the  Greeks.  But  they  applied  to  him  certain  epithets,  which 
were  highly  expressive  of  the  grandeur  and  power  which  they 
conceived  him  to  possess  ;  Ipahiemoani,  "  He  by  whom  we 
live  :  "  and  Tloqac  JVahuaqne,  "  lie  who  has  all  in  himself." 
—  Clatigero. 

Torquemada  has  a  very  characteristic  remark  upon  these 
apppMations:  —  "Although,"  says  he,  "these  blinded  men 
wont  astray  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  adored  the  Devil 
in  Ills  stead,  they  did  not  err  in  Ihe  names  which  they  gave 
him,  those  being  truly  and  properly  his  own  ;  the  Devil  using 
this  cunning  with  them,  that  they  should  apply  to  him  these, 
which,  by  nature  and  divine  right,  are  God's  ;  his  most  holy 
Majesty  permitting  this  on  account  of  the  enormity  and  shame- 
fulness  of  their  depraved  customs,  and  the  multitude  of  their 
iniqaiiies."  —  L.  vi.  c.  8. 


The  Great  Spirit,  who  in  clouas 
Jind  stormsy  in  mountain  caves,  and  by  the  falls 
Of  waters,  in  the  woodland  solitude. 
Doth  make  his  being  felt.  —  VUI.  p.  442,  col.  9. 

"  About  tiiirty  miles  below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  is  a 
miiarkable  cave,  of  an  amazing  depth.  The  Indians  term  it 
Wakon-tecbe  ;  that  is,  the  dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Tlie 
entrance  into  it  is  about  ten  feet  wide  ;  the  arch  within  is  near 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  about  thirty  feet  broad.  The  bottom  of 
it  consists  of  fine  clean  sand.  About  twenty  feet  from  the 
entrance  begins  a  lake,  the  water  of  which  is  transparent,  and 
.-.tteiids  to  an  unsearchable  distance  ;  for  the  darkness  of  the 
cive  prevents  all  attempts  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.  I 
tlircw  a  small  pebble  towards  the  interior  parts  of  it,  with  my 
utn»o-;t  strength  ;  I  could  hear  that  it  fell  into  the  water,  and, 
notwithstanding  it  wag  of  so  small  a  size,  it  caused  an  aston- 
ishing and  horrible  noise,  that  reverberated  through  all  those 
gloomy  regions.  I  found  in  this  cave  many  Indian  hiero- 
glvpliics,  which  appeared  very  ancient,  for  time  had  nearly 
covered  them  with  moss.  They  were  cut  in  a  rude  manner 
upon  the  inside  of  the  walls,  which  were  composed  of  a  stone 
so  e:^tremely  soft,  that  it  might  easily  be  penetrated  with  a 
Rnife  :  a  stone  every  where  to  be  found  near  the  Mississippi. 
The  cave  is  only  accessible  hy  ascending  a  narrow,  steep  pas- 
sage, that  lies  near  the  brink  of  the  river."  —  Carver. 

"The  Prince  had  no  sooner  gained  the  point  that  over- 
looks this  wenderful  cascade  {the  falls  of  St.  Anthony)  than 
he  began  with  an  audible  voice  to  address   the  Great  Spirit, 


one  of  whose  places  of  residence  he  supposed  this  to  be.  He 
told  him  he  had  come  a  long  way  to  pay  his  adorations  to 
him,  and  now  would  make  him  the  best  otferings  in  his  power. 
He  accordingly  first  threw  his  pipe  into  the  stream  ;  then  the 
roll  that  contained  his  tobacco  ;  after  these,  the  bracelets  he 
wore  on  his  arms  and  wrists  ;  next,  an  ornament  that  encircled 
his  neck,  composed  of  beads  and  wires  ;  and  at  last,  tlie  ear- 
rings from  his  ears  :  in  short,  he  presented  to  his  God  every 
part  of  his  dress  that  was  valuable ;  during  this  he  frequently 
smote  bis  breast  with  great  violence,  threw  his  arms  about, 
and  appeared  to  be  much  agitated. 

"  All  this  while  be  continued  his  adorations,  and  at  length 
concluded  them  with  fervent  petitions  that  the  Great  Spirit 
would  constantly  afford  us  bis  protection  on  our  travels,  gi^'ing 
us  a  bright  sun,  a  blue  sky,  and  clear,  untroubled  waters  ;  nor 
would  he  leave  the  place  till  we  had  smoked  together  with  my 
pipe  in  honor  of  the  Great  Spirit."  — Carveh 


Tfie  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
That  day  was  moving  in  Ike  heart  of  man.  ■ — VIII.  p.  343,  col.  i 

There  is  a  passage  in  Bede  which  wfll  illustrates  the  dif- 
ferent feelings  whereby  barbarians  are  induced  to  accept  anew 
religion. 

"Edwm  of  Northumbria  had  summoned  his  chiefs  and 
counsellors  to  advise  with  him  concerning  his  intended  con- 
version. The  first  person  who  delivered  his  opinion  was 
Coifi,  the  Chief  Priest  of  the  Idols.  '  For  this  which  is 
preached  to  us,'  said  he,  '  do  you,  O  King,  see  to  it,  what  it 
may  be.  I  will  freely  confess  to  you  what  I  have  learnt,  that 
the  religion  which  we  have  held  till  now  has  no  virtue  in  it. 
No  one  of  your  subjects  has  devoted  himself  to  the  %vorship  of 
our  Gods  more  earnestly  than  I,  and  yet  many  there  are  who 
have  received  greater  bounties  and  greater  favors  from  your 
hand,  and  have  prospered  better  in  all  their  undertakings  and 
desires.  Now,  if  our  Gods  could  have  done  any  thing,  they 
would  rather  have  assisted  me  than  them.'  To  this  another 
of  the  nobles  added, '  The  present  life  of  man  upon  earth, 
when  compared  with  the  future,  has  appeared  to  me,  O  King, 
like  as  when  you  and  your  Chiefs  and  servants  have  been 
seated  at  your  supper,  in  winter  time,  the  hearth  blazing  in 
the  centre,  and  llie  viands  smoking,  while  without  it  is  storm, 
or  rain,  or  snow,  and  a  sparrow  flies  through  the  hall,  entering 
atone  door  and  passing  out  at  another j  while  he  is  within, 
in  that  little  minute  he  does  not  feel  the  weather,  but  after 
that  instant  of  calm,  he  returns  again  to  winter  as  from  winter 
he  came,  and  is  gone.  Such  and  so  transitory  is  the  life  of 
man,  and  of  what  follows  it  or  what  preceded  it  we  are  alto- 
gether ignorant.  Wherefore,  if  this  new  doctrine  should  bring 
any  thing  more  certain,  it  well  deserves  to  be  followed.'  "  — 
Lib.2,  c.  13. 

John  Wesley  has  preserved  a  very  interesting  dialogue  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Chicasaws. 

"  Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  One  above,  who  is  over  all 
things  ?  —  Paustoobee  answered.  We  believe  there  are  four 
Beloved  Things  above,  the  Clouds,  the  Sun,  the  Clear  Sky, 
and  He  that  lives  in  the  Clear  Sky 

"  Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  but  one  that  lives  in  the 
Clear  Sky  ? 

"  Ji,   We  believe  there  are  Two  with  him  ;  three  in  all. 

"  Q.  Do  yoQ  think  He  made  the  Sun  and  the  other  Be- 
loved Things  ? 

"./?.   We  cannot  tell.     Wbo  hath  seen  .' 

"  Q.   Do  you  think  He  made  you  ? 

"W.   We  think  He  raado  all  men  at  first. 

"  Q.   How  did  He  make  them  at  first  ? 

"  Jl.    Out  of  the  ground. 

"  Q.   Do  you  believe  He  loves  you  .•* 

"^.   T  do  not  know.     I  cannot  see  him. 

"  Q.   But  has  He  not  often  saved  your  life  .•' 

"j?.  He  has.  Many  bullets  have  gone  on  this  side,  and 
many  on  that  side,  but  he  would  never  let  them  hurt  me. 
And  many  bullets  have  gone  into  these  young  men,  and  yet 
they  are  alive. 

"  Q.   Then  cannot  He  save  you  from  your  enemies  now-" 

"  J?.  Yes,  but  we  know  not  if  he  will.  We  have  now  so 
many   enemies  round  about  us,  that  I    think  of  nothing  but 
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death ;  and  if  I  am  to  die,  I  Bhall  die,  and  I  will  die  like  a 
man.  Bui  if  He  will  have  me  to  live,  I  shall  live.  Though  I 
had  ever  so  many  enemieg.  He  can  destroy  them  all. 

"  Q.    How  do  you  know  that  .•* 

"  ^.  From  what  I  have  seen.  When  our  enemies  came 
against  us  before,  then  the  Beloved  Clouds  came  for  us  ;  and 
often  much  rain  and  sometimes  hail  has  come  upon  them,  and 
that  in  a  very  hot  day.  And  I  saw  when  many  French  and 
ChoctJiwd,  and  other  nations  came  against  one  of  our  towns, 
and  the  ground  made  a  noise  under  them,  and  the  Beloved 
Ones  in  Uio  air  behind  them,  and  they  were  afraid,  and  went 
«way,  ond  left  their  meat  and  their  drink,  and  their  guns.  I 
lell  no  lie,  all  these  saw  it,  too. 

**  Q.   Have  you  heard  such  noises  at  other  times? 

"  jj.   Yes,  often  ;  before  and  after  almost  every  battle. 

"  Q.   What  sort  of  noises  were  they  ? 

"  A.   Like  the  noise  of  drums,  and  guns,  and  shouting. 

"  Q.   Have  you  lieard  any  such  lately  ? 

**  A    Yes  ;  four  days  after  our  last  battle  with  the  French. 

"  Q.   Then  you  heard  nothing  before  it  ? 

"  A.  Tiie  night  before,  \  dreamed  I  heard  many  drums  up 
there,  and  many  trumpets  there,  and  much  stamping  of  feet 
and  shouting.  Till  then,  I  thouglit  we  should  all  die  ;  but 
then  I  thought  the  Beloved  Ones  were  come  to  help  us.  And 
the  next  day  I  heard  above  a  hundred  guns  go  otf  before  the 
fight  began,  and  I  said,  When  the  Sun  is  there,  the  Beloved 
Ones  will  help  us,  and  we  shall  conquer  our  enemies  j  and  we 
did  so. 

"  Q.   Do  you  often  tliink  and  talk  of  the  Beloved  Ones  ? 

"v9.  We  think  of  them  always,  wherever  we  are.  We 
talk  of  them  and  to  them,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  before  and  after  we  fight,  and  indeed  whenever  and 
wherever  wo  meet  together. 

*'  Q.   Wliere  do  you  think  your  souls  go,  after  death  .' 

".4.  We  believe  the  souls  of  red  men  walk  up  and  down 
near  the  place  where  they  died,  or  where  their  bodies  lie,  for 
we  have  often  heard  cries  and  noises  near  the  place  where  any 
prisoners  had  been  burnt. 

"  Q.   Where  do  the  souls  of  white  men  go  after  death? 

"A.  We  cannot  tell ;   we  have  not  seen. 

"  Q.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  only  walk  up 
and  down  ;  but  the  souls  of  good  men  go  up. 

"^.  I  believe  so,  too;  but  I  told  you  the  talk  of  the 
nation. 

^*  Mr.  Andrews.  They  said,  at  the  burying,  they  knew 
what  you  was  doing.  You  was  speaking  to  the  Beloved  Ones 
above  to  take  up  the  soul  of  the  young  woman. 

"  Q.  We  have  a  book  thai  tells  us  many  things  of  the 
Beloved  Ones  above  ;  would  you  be  glad  to  know  them  ? 

*'v?.  We  have  no  time  now,  but  to  fight.  If  we  should 
ever  be  tit  peace,  we  should  be  glad  to  know. 

"  Q.  Do  you  expect  ever  to  know  what  the  white  men 
know  ? 

^'' Mr.  Andrews.  They  told  Mr.  O.,  they  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  the  red  and  white  men  will  be  one. 

"  Q.   What  do  the  French  leach  you  ? 

"^.  The  French  Black  Kings  (the  Priests)  never  go  out. 
We  see  yim  go  about :  we  like  that ;  that  is  good. 

"  Q.    How  came  your  nation  by  the  knowledge  they  have  ? 

"j5.  As  soon  as  ever  the  ground  was  sound  and  fit  to  stand 
upon,  it  came  to  us,  and  has  been  with  us  ever  since.  But 
we  are  young  men,  our  old  men  know  more  ;  but  all  of  them 
do  not  know.  There  are  but  a  few  whom  the  Beloved  One 
chooses  from  a  child,  and  is  in  them,  and  takes  care  of  them, 
and  teaches  them.  They  know  these  things,  and  our  old  men 
practise,  therefore  they  Know  :  but  I  do  not  practise,  therefore 
I  know  little."  —  Wesley's  Journal.  No.  I.  39. 


Dolayddelan.  —  X.  ri  344,  col.  9. 

*' Dolwyddelan  is  situated  in  a  rocky  valley  which  is 
sprinkled  with  stunted  trees,  and  watered  by  the  Lieder. 
The  boundaries  are  rude  and  barren  mountains,  and  among 
others,  the  great  bending  mountain,  Seabod,  often  conspicuous 
from  most  distant  places.  The  castle  is  placed  on  a  high  rock, 
precipitous  on  one  side,  and  insulated  :  it  consists  of  two 
square  towers,  one  40  feet  by  95,  the  other,  32  by  90  ;  each 
nad  formerly  three  floors.     The  materials  of  this  fortress  are 


the  shattery  stone  of  the  country;  yet  well  squared,  the 
masonry  good,  and  the  mortar  hard  ;  the  castle  yard  lay  be- 
tween the  towers." — Pennant's  Snowdon. 

The  rudeness  and  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
I  can  well  testify,  having  been  bewildered  and  benighted  upon 
them. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  Edward  the  Fourth  his  reign,  Dol- 
wyddelan  was  inhabited  by  Howell  ap  Evan  ap  Rhys  Geiliin, 
a  base  son,  captain  of  the  country,  and  an  outlaw.  Against 
this  man,  David  ap  Jenkin  rose  and  contended  with  htm  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  being  superior  to  him  in  the 
end,  he  drew  a  draught  for  liim,  and  took  him  in  his  bed  at 
Penanonen  with  his  roncubine,  performing  by  craft  what  bo 
could  not  by  force  ;  for  after  many  bickerings  between  Howell 
and  David,  David  being  too  weak  was  fayne  to  fly  the  country 
and  to  goe  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  a  year  or  thereabouts  ;  in 
the  end  he  returned,  in  a  summer  time,  having  htmsetf  and 
all  his  followers  clad  in  greene  ;  which,  being  come  into  the 
country,  he  dispersed  here  and  there  among  his  friends,  lurk- 
ing by  day  and  walking  by  night,  for  fear  of  his  adversaries  ; 
and  such  of  the  country  as  happened  to  have  a  sight  of  him 
and  of  his  followers,  said  they  were  fayries,  and  so  ran  away." 

—  GwrDIB   HiSTOKY. 

JVor  turn'd  he  now 
Beside  Krcgennan^  where  kis  infant  feet 
Had  trod  Ednywain's  hall.  —  X.  p.  344,  col.  2. 
At  some  distance  beyond,  the  two  pools,  called    Llynian 
Cragenan,  in  the  neighborliood  of  Cader  Idris,  near  the  river 
Kregennan,  I  saw  the  remains  of  Llys  Bradwen,  the  Court  or 
Palace  of  Ednowain,  chief  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North 
Wales,  either  in  the  reign  of  GrulTydd  ap  Cynan,  or  soon  after. 
The  relics  are  about  thirty  yards  square  :  the  entrance  about 
seven  feet  wide,  witlin  large,  upright  stone  on  each  side,  byway 
of  door-case  ;  the  walls,  with  large  stones,  uncemented  by  any 
mortar ;  in  short,  the  structure  of  this  palace  shows  the  very 
low  state  of  architecture  in  those  times;  it  maybe  paralleled 
only  by  the  artless  fabric  ot  a  cattle-house."  —  Pennant's 
Snowdon. 


Tlic  Hirlas.  —  X.  p. 345,  col.  I. 

Mr.  Owen,  to  whose  indefatigable  industry  Cymbric  liter- 
ature is  so  much  indebted,  has  favored  me  with  a  literal  ver- 
sion of  this  remarkable  poem. 

When  the  dawn  uprose,  a  shout  was  given  ; 
Foes  were  sending  a  luckless  destiny. 
Mangled  with  ruddy  wounds,  our  men,  after  heavy  toil, 
were  seen  scattered  about  the  wall  of  the  Vale  of  Maelor. 
I  chased  away  the  strangers  inured  to  contention, 
dauntless  in  the  conflict,  with  red  stained  weapons. 
Who  insults  the  brave,  let  him  beware  his  presence  I 
the  result  of  molesting  him  is  a  source  of  affliction. 

Pour  out,  thou  cup-bearer,  thus  yielding  pleasure, 
the  born  in  the  hand  of  Rhys,  in  the  hall  of  the  director  of 

bounty, 
the  hall  of  Owen,  that  has  ever  been  maintained  on  spoil, 
the  feasting  of  a  thousand,  thou  mayest  hear ;  open  are  tbo 

gates. 
Cup-bearer  I  I  am  sad  and  silent :  has  he  not  left  me  ? 
Reach  thou  the  horn  for  mutual  drinking  ; 
Full  of  sorrow  am  I  for  the  leader  of  the  hue  of  the  ninth 

wave  ;  * 
long  and  blue  its  characteristic,  gold  its  cover  : 
so  bring  it  forth  with  Bragod,  a  liquor  of  exalted  pledge, 
into  the  hand  of  the  froward  Gwgan,  to  requite  his  deed. 
The  whelps  of  Goronwy  are  mighty  in  the  path  of  wrath, 
aptly  springing  whelps,  confident  their  feet, 
men  who  claim  a  reward  in  every  difficulty  ; 
men  in  the  shnut  greatly  valued,  of  mighty  deliverance. 

•  The  ninth  wave  is  an  expression  much  used  by  the  Welsh  Poeti.  It 
ofcurfl  in  the  Hoiennu  of  Myrddin.  "I  will  prophesy  before  the  ninth 
wave." — Arch.  p.  l^i.  So  in  the  eulog'y  on  Eva.  "  Eva,  of  the  hue  of 
the  sprnyin*  foam  before  llie  ninih  wave."  —  Arch.  p.  217. 
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Tho  Sheplieril  of  Havern  (Severn)  it  elates  the  soul  to  liear 

thtm 
sounding  tlic  Horns  oC  mead  that  greatly  rouse  desire. 

Puur  out  tliou  the  Horn  covered  with  a  yellow  toji, 
honorably  drunk  with  over-frothing  mead  ; 
and  if  Iliou  seekcst  Jife  to  one  year's  close, 
diminish  not  ita  respect,  since  it  is  not  meet ; 
And  bear  to  Grufydd,  the  crimson-lanced  foe, 
wine  with  pellucid  glass  around  it ; 
the  dragon  of  Arwalli,  safeguard  of  the  borders, 
the  dragon  of  Owen,  the  generous,  of  fhe  race  of  Cynvyn, 
a  dragon  from  his  beginning,  and  never  scared  by  a  conflict 
of  triumphant  slaughter,  or  afflicting  chase. 
Men  o(  combat  departed  for  the  acquirement  of  fame, 
armed  sons  of  the  banquet  with  gleaming  weapons  ; 
they  requited  well  their  mead,  like  Belyn's  men  of  yore  ; 
fairly  did  they  toil  while  a.  single  man  was  left. 

Pour  out  thou  the  Horn,  for  it  is  my  purpose 
that  its  potent  sway  may  incite  a  sprightly  conversation, 
in  the  right  hand  of  our  leader  of  devastation, 
gleaming  beneath  the  broad,  liglit  shield  ; 
in  the  hand  of  Ednyved,  the  lion  of  his  land  irreproachable  ; 
alt  dexterous  in  tiie  push  of  spears,  shivered  away  his  shield. 
The  tumult  hurries  on  the  two  fearless  of  nature  ; 
they  would  break  as  a  whirlwind  over  a  fair  retreat, 
with  opposing  fronts  in  the  combat  of  battle, 
where   the   face   of  the  gold-bespangled  shield  they  would 

quickly  break. 
Thorouglily  stained,  their  shafts,  after  head-cleaving  blows, 
Thoiougiily  active  in  defending  the  glory-bounded  Garthran, 
and  there  was  heard  in  Maelor  a  great  and  sudden  outcry, 
with  horrid  scream  of  men  in  agony  of  wounds, 
and  thronging  round  the  carnage  they  interwove  their  paths. 
As  it  was  in  Bangor  round  the  fire  of  spears, 
when  two  sovereigns  over  horns  made  discord, 
when  there  was  the  banquet  of  Morac  Morvran. 

Pour  thou  out  the  Horn,  for  I  am  contemplating 
where  they  defend  both  their  mead  and  their  country. 
Selyc  the  undaunted,  of  the  station  of  Gwygyr, 
look  to  it,  who  insults  him  of  eaglo  heart ! 
And  Madoc's  only  son,  the  geneious  Tudyr  of  high  renown, 
and  tiie  claim  of  the  wolf,  a  slayer  with  gleaming  shafts. 
Two  heroic  ones,  two  lions  in  their  onset, 
two  of  cruel  energy,  the  two  eons  of  Ynyrj 
two,  unrestrained  in  the  day  of  battle  their  onward  course, 
of  irresistible  progress  and  of  matchless  feat. 
The  stroke  of  the  fierce  lions  fiercely  cut  through  warriors 
of  battle-leading  forms,  red  their  ashen  thrusters 
of  violence,  bending  in  pursuit  with  ruthless  glory. 
The  shivering  of  tlieir  two  shields  may  be  likened 
to  the  loud-voiced  wind,  over  the  green-sea  brink 
checking  the  incessant  waves ;  so  seemed  the  scene  of  Tal- 
garth. 

Pour  out,  thou  Cup-bearer,  seek  not  death, 
the  Horn  with  honor  in  festivals. 

The  long  blue  bugle  of  high  privilege,  with  ancient  silver 
that  covers  it,  with  opposite  lips, 
and  bear  to  Tudyr,  eagle  of  conflicts, 
a  prime  beverage  of  the  blushing  wine. 
If  there  come  not  in  of  mead  the  best  of  all 
the  liquor  from  the  bowl,  thy  head  is  forfeit 
to  the  hand  of  Moreiddig  the  encourager  of  songs  ; 
may  they  become  old  in  fame  before  their  cold  depositure  I 
Brolliers  blameless  !  of  highly  soaring  minds, 
of  dauntless  vigor  earning  your  deserts, 
warriors  who  for  me  have  achieved  services, 
not  old  with  unsightliness,  but  ohl  in  dexterity, 
toilers,  impeller:*,  leaders  that  are  wolves 
of  the  cruel  foremost  rank,  with  gory  limbs. 
Brave  captains  of  the  men  of  Mocnant,  a  Powyslan  land, 
both  possess  the  prowess  of  tho  brave  ; 
the  deliverers  in  every  need,  ruddy  are  their  weapons, 
securely  they  would  keep  their  bounds  from  tumult 
praise  is  their  meed,  they  who  are  so  blest.  — 
Cry  of  death  was  it  f  be  the  two  to  me  then  changed! 


Oh  my  Christ !  how  sad  am  I  from  these  wounda  I 
By  the  loss  of  Moreiddig  greatly  is  his  absence  felt. 

Pour  thou  out  the  Horn,  for  they  do  not  sigh  for  me ! 
the  Hirlas,  checringly  in  the  liand  of  Morgant, 
a  mun  who  deserves  the  homage  of  peculiar  praise. 
Like  poison  to  the  happy  is  the  track  of  his  spear, 
a  matter  accursed  is  the  abiding  his  blade, 
smooth  its  two  sides,  keen  its  edges. 

Pour  out,  thou  Cup-bearer,  from  a  silver  vessel 
the  solemn  festive  boon  with  due  respect. 
(-)n  the  plain  of  Great  Gwestun  I  saw  the  raw  throbbing 
To  baffle  Goronwy  were  a  task  for  a  hundred  men  ; 
the  warriors  a  mutual  purpose  did  accomplish  there, 
supporters  of  the  battle,  heedless  of  life. 
The  exalted  chief  did  meet  the  dispersed  ones  of  slaughter, 
a  governor  was  slain,  burnt  was  a  fort  on  the'fiood  mark  of 

the  sea  ; 
a  magnanimous  prisoner  they  fetched  away, 
Mairyc  son  of  Grufydd,  the  theme  of  prophetic  song: 
Were  they  not  all  bathed  in  sweat  when  they  returned, 
for  full  of  sunshine  were  the  extended  hill  and  dale  ? 

Pour  thou  out  the  Horn  to  the  mutually  toiling  ones, 
the  whelps  of  Owen  with  connected  spears  in  united  leapj 
they  would  pour  abroad  in  a  noted  spot 
a  store  where  the  glittering  irons  go  rebounding  j 
Madoc  and  Meiler,  men  nurtured  in  depredation, 
for  iniquity  the  stemming  opponents, 
the  instructors  for  tumult  of  a  shield-hearing  host, 
and  froward  conductors  of  subjects  trained  for  conflicts. 
It  is  heard  hnw  from  the  feast  of  mead  went  the  chief  of  Ca- 

traeth  j 
upright  their  purpose  with  keen-edged  weapons  ; 
the  train  of  Mynyddoc,  for  their  being  consigned  to  sleep, 
obtained  their  recording,  leaders  of  a  wretched  fray  I 
None   achieved    what  my   wariiors  did  in  the  hard  toil  of 

Maelor,  — 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  belongs  to  the  harmonious  eulogy. 

Pour  out,  tliou  Cup-bearer,  sweet  mead  distilled 

of  spear-impelling  spirit  in  the  sweating  toil, 

from  bugle  horns  proudly  overlaid  with  gold 

to  requite  the  pledge  of  their  lives. 

Of  the  various  distresses  that  chieftains  endure 

no  one  knows  but  God  and  he  who  speaks. 

A  man  who  will  not  pay,  will  not  pledge,  will  abide  no  law, 

Daniel  the  auxiliary  chief,  so  fair  of  loyalty. 

Cup-bearer,  great  iho  deed  that  claims  to  be  honored, 

of  men  refraining  not  from  death  if  they  find  not  hospitality. 

Cup-bearer,  a  choicest  treat  of  mead  must  be  served  us  to- 
gether, 

an  ardent  fire  bright,  a  liglit  of  ardently  bright  tapers. 

Cup-bearer,  thou  raiglitest  have  seen  a  house  of  wrath  in 
Lledwn  land, 

a  sullenly  subjected  prey  that  shall  be  highly  praised. 

Cup-bearer,  I  cannot  be  continued  here  :  nor  avoid  a  separa- 
tion ; 

Be  it  in  Paradise  that  we  be  received ; 

with  the  Supreme  of  Kings  long  be  our  abode, 

where  there  is  to  be  seen  tho  secure  course  of  truth. 

The  passage  in  the  poem  would  have  stood  very  differenll; 
had  I  seen  this  literal  version  before  it  was  printed.  I  had 
written  from  the  faithless  paraphrase  of  Evans,  in  which  every 
thing  characteristic  or  beautiful  is  lost. 

Few  persons  who  read  this  song  can  possibly  doubt  its  au- 
thenticity. Tliey  who  chose  to  consider  the  Welsh  poems  as 
spurious  had  never  examined  them.  Their  groundless  and 
impudent  incredulity,  however,  has  been  of  service  to  litera- 
ture, as  it  occasioned  Mr.  Turner  to  write  his  Vindication, 
which  has  settled  tho  question  forever. 


Sauit  J\Ionacd.  —  X.  p.  345,  col.  9. 
"In  Pennant-Melangle  church  was  the  tomb  of  St.  Mona^ 
eila,  who,  protecting  a  hare  from  the  pursuit  of  BrocwaB 
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Yscytlibrog,  Prince  of  Powis,  he  gave  her  land  to  found  a 
religiouii  house,  of  which  she  became  first  Abbess.  Her  hard 
bed  is  shown  in  the  cleft  of  a  neighboring  rock,  her  tomb  was 
in  a  little  clmpel,  now  the  vestry,  and  her  image  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  churchyard,  where  is  also  that  of  Edward,  eldest 
flon  of  Owen  Gwynedh,  who  was  set  aside  from  the  succession 
on  account  of  a  broken  nose,  and  flying  here  for  safety,  was 
slain  not  far  otF,  at  a  place  called  Bitlch  Croes  lorwerUi.  On 
his  shield  is  inscribed,  Ificjacct  Etward." — Gough's  Camden. 
Mr.  Gougli  has  certainly  been  mistaken  concerning  one  of 
these  monuments,  if  not  both.  What  he  supposed  to  be  the 
Ima§e  of  St.  RIonacel  is  tlie  monumental  stone  of  some  female 
of  distinction,  the  figure  being  recumbent,  with  the  hands 
joined,  and  the  feet  resting  upon  some  anima!.  And  llie  letters 
which  lie  read  for  Etward,  are  plainly  Et  Mado. 


Tfie  place  of  meeting  was  a  high  hill-top.  — XI.  p.  346,  col.  1. 

The  Bardic  meeliiigs,  or  Oorseddaii,  were  held  in  the  open 
air,  on  a  conspicuous  place,  while  the  sun  was  above  the 
horizon  ;  for  they  were  to  perform  every  thing  in  the  eye  of 
Ught,  and  in  tlteface  of  Oie  sun.  The  place  was  set  apart  by 
forming  a  Circle  of  Stones,  with  a  large  stone  in  the  middle, 
beside  which  the  presiding  Bard  stood.  This  was  termed 
Cy/f  Cimgrair^  or  the  Circle  of  Federation,  and  the  middle 
stone  Maen  Llogy  the  Stone  of  Covenant. 

Mr.  Owen's  very  curious  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
Llywarc  Hen  lias  supplied  me  with  materials  for  the  account 
of  the  OorseJd,  introduced  in  the  poem.  That  it  might  be  as 
accurate  as  possible,  he  himself  and  Edward  Williams  the 
Bard  did  me  the  favor  of  examining  it.  To  their  knowledge, 
and  to  that  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  to  the  liberality  and  friendliness  with  which  they  have 
ever  been  willing  to  assist  me  therewith,  I  am  greatly  and 
variously  indebted. 

The  Bard  at  these  meetings  wore  the  distinguishing  dress 
of  his  order  —  a  robe  of  sky  blue,  as  an  emblem  of  truth,  being 
unicolored,  and  also  as  a  type,  that,  amid  the  storms  of  the 
moral  world,  he  must  assume  the  serenity  of  the  unclouded 
aky.  The  dress  of  the  Ovijdd^  the  third  order,  or  first  into 
which  the  candidate  could  be  admitted,  was  green.  The 
^leenyddiorij  the  Disciples,  wore  a  variegated  dress  of  blue, 
green,  and  white,  the  three  Bardic  colorp,  white  heing  the 
dress  of  the  Druids,  who  were  the  second  order.  Tlie  bards 
stood  within  tlie  circle,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  the 
ceremony  opened  by  sheathing  a  sword  and  laying  it  on  the 
Stone  of  Covenant.     Tlie  Bardic  traditions  were  then  recited. 


Himself,  albeit  kis  hands  were  stained  with  icar, 
Initiate ;  for  the  Order,  in  the  lapse 
Of  years,  and  in  their  nation's  long  decline. 
From  tJie  first  rigor  of  thfir  purity 
Somewhat  liad  fallen.  —  XI.  p.  346,  col.  1. 

"  By  the  principles  of  the  Order  a  Bard  was  never  to  bear 
arms,  nor  in  any  other  manner  to  become  a  party  in  any  dis- 
pote,  either  political  or  religious;  nor  was  a  naked  weapon 
ever  to  be  held  in  his  presence,  for  under  the  title  of  Bardd 
Ynys  Prydain,  Bard  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  he  was  recognized 
as  the  sacred  Herald  of  Peace.  He  could  pass  unmolested 
from  one  country  to  another,  where  his  character  was  known  ; 
and  whenever  he  appeared  in  his  unicolored  robe,  attention 
was  given  to  him  on  all  occasions;  if  it  was  even  between 
armies  in  the  heat  of  action,  both  parties  would  instantly 
desist." — OwEs'3  Llywarc  Hen. 

Six  of  the  elder  Bards  are  enumerated  in  the  Triads  as 
having  borne  arms  in  violation  of  their  Order ;  but  in  these 
latter  days  the  perversion  had  become  more  frequent.  Meiler, 
the  Bard  of  Grufydd  ah  Cynan,  distinguished  himself  in  war; 
Cynddelw,  Brydydd  Mawr,  the  Great  Bard,  was  eminent  for 
his  valor,  and  Gwaichmai  boasts  in  one  of  his  poems  that  he 
had  defended  the  Marches  against  the  Saxons. — Warrington. 


The  Bard*s  most  honm-able  name.  —  XT.  p.  346,  col.  2. 

No  people  seem  to  have  understood  the  poetical  character 
BO  well  as  the  Welsh  ;  witness  their  Triads. 
47 


"  The  three  primary  requisites  of  poetical  Genius  ;  an  eye 
that  can  see  Nature,  a  heart  that  can  feel  Nature,  and  a  reso- 
lution that  dares  follow  Nature. 

"  The  three  foundations  of  Genius  j  the  gift  of  God,  man's 
exertion,  and  the  events  of  life. 

"The  three  indispensables  of  Genius  ;  understanding,  feel- 
ing, and  perseverance. 

*'  The  three  tilings  which  constitute  a  poet ;  genius,  know  1- 
edge,  and  impulse. 

"The  three  things  that  enrich  Genius;  contentment  if 
mind,  the  cherishing  of  good  thouglits,  and  exercising  ll  c 
memory."  —  E.  Williams's  Poems.     Owen's  Llywarc  Ihi'. 


Cimhric  lore.  — XI.  p.  346,  col.  9. 
"  The  Welsh  have  always  called  themselves  Cymry,  of 
which  the  strictly  literal  meaning  is  Aborigines,  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Cimbri  of  the 
ancients;  they  call  their  language  Cymraeg,  the  Primitive 
Tongue."  —  E.  Williams's  Poems. 


Where  are  the  sons  of  Oarran  ?  where  his  tribe, 
The  faitJiful?—Xl,  p.  347,  col.  I. 

"  Gavran,  the  son  of  Aeddan  Vradog  ah  Dyvnwal  Hen,  a 
chieftain  of  distinguished  celebrity  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century.  Gavran,  Cadvvallon,  and  Gwenddolau  were  the 
heads  of  the  three  faithful  tribes  of  Britain.  The  family  of 
Gavran  obtained  that  title  by  accompanying  him  to  sea  to  dis- 
cover some  islands,  which,  by  a  traditionary  memorial,  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Owerdonnau  LVton,  or  the  green  Islfiiids 
of  the  Ocean.  This  expedition  was  not  heard  of  afterwards, 
and  the  situation  of  those  islands  became  lost  to  the  Britons. 
This  event,  the  voyage  of  Merddin  Emrys  with  the  twelve 
Bards,  and  the  expedition  of  Madoc,  were  called  the  three 
losses  by  disappearance." —  Cambrian  Biography. 

Of  these  Islands,  or  Green  Spots  of  the  Floods,  there  are 
some  singular  sujierstitions.  They  are  the  abode  of  the 
Tylwyth  Teg,  or  the  Fair  Family,  the  souls  of  the  virtuous 
Druids,  who,  not  having  been  Christians,  cannot  enter  the 
Christian  heaven,  but  enjoy  this  heaven  of  their  i>wn.  They, 
however,  discover  a  love  of  mischief,  neither  ^ecoming  happy 
spirits,  nor  consistent  with  their  original  character  ;  for  they 
love  to  visit  the  earth,  and,  seizing  a  man,  inquire  whether  ho 
will  travel  above  wind,  mid  wind,  or  be/ow  wind  ;  above  wind 
is  a  giddy  and  terrible  passage;  beloW  wind  is  through  bush 
and  brake;  the  middle  is  a  safe  course.  But  the  spell  of  se- 
curity is,  to  catch  hold  of  the  gross,  for  these  beings  have  not 
power  to  destroy  a  blade  of  gr.'ss.  In  their  better  moods  they 
come  over  and  carry  the  Welsh  in  their  boat'i.  He  who  visits 
these  islands  imagines  on  his  return  that  he  has  been  absent 
only  a  few  hours,  when,  in  truth,  whole  centuries  have  passed 
away. 

If  you  take  a  turf  from  St.  David's  church-yard,  and  stand 
upon  it  on  the  sea-shore,  you  behold  these  islands.  A  mar. 
once,  who  hnJ  thus  obtained  sight  of  them,  immediately  put  to 
sea  to  find  them  ;  but  they  disappeared,  and  his  search  was  ir. 
vain.  He  returned,  looked  at  them  again  from  the  enchantec 
turf,  again  set  sail,  and  failed  again.  The  third  time  he  took 
the  turf  into  his  vessel,  and  stood  upon  it  till  he  reached  them 

'•The  inhabitants  of  Arran  More,  the  largest  of  ihe  south 
isles  of  Arran,  on  tlie  coast  of  Galway,  are  persuaded  that  in 
a  clear  day  they  can  see  Hy  BrasnU,  the  Enchanted  Island, 
frum  the  coast,  the  Paradise  of  the  Pagan  Irish." —  Collrctmirn 
de  Rebus  Htbernicis.  Beau  ford's  ^nrient  Topography  nj 
Ireland. 

General  Vallancey  relates  a  different  history  of  this  supersti- 
tion. "The  old  Irish,"  he  says,  "say,  that  great  part  oflre- 
land  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and  that  the  sunken  part 
often  rises,  and  is  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  horizon  from 
the  Northern  coast.  On  the  North-west  of  the  island  they  call 
this  enchanted  country  Tir  Htidi,  or  the  city  of  Hud,  believ- 
ing that  the  city  stands  there  which  once  possessed  all  the 
riches  of  the  world,  and  that  its  key  lies  buried  under  some 
druidical  monument.  Wlien  Mr.  Burton,  in  1765,  went  in 
search  of  the  Ogham  monument,  called  Conane's  Tomb,  on 
Callan  mountain,  the  people  could  not  be  convinced  that  the 
search  was  made  after  an  inscription,  but  insisted  that  he  was 
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soeking  after  an  Enchanted  Key  that  lay  buried  \vUh  the 
Hero,  and  which,  when  found,  would  restore  the  Enchanted 
City  to  its  former  splendor,  and  convert  the  moory  heights  of 
Callan  mountain  into  rich  and  fruitful  plains.  They  expect 
great  richer  whenever  this  city  is  discovered." 

This  enchanted  country  is  called  O  BreasU,  or  O  Brazil^ 
which,  according  to  Genera!  Vallancey's  interpretation,  signi- 
fies the  Royal  Island.  He  says  it  is  evidently  the  lost  city  of 
Arabian  Story,  visited  by  their  fabulous  prophet  Houd,  —  the 
City  and  Paradise  of  Irem  !  He  compares  this  tradition  with 
the  remarks  of  Whitehurst  on  the  Giant's  Causeway,  luid  sus- 
pects that  it  refers  to  the  lost  Atlantis,  which  Whitehurst 
thinks  porliaps  existed  there. 

Is  that  remarkable  phenomenon,  known  in  Sicily  by  the 
name  of  Morgaine  le  Fay's  works,  ever  witnessed  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland  ?  If  so,  the  superstition  is  explained  by  an  actual 
apparition.  I  had  not,  when  tliis  note  was  written,  seen 
Mr.  Latham's  account  of  a  similar  phenomenon  at  Hastings, 
(Phil.  Trans.  1798,)  which  completely  establishes  what  I  had 
here  conjectured.  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  his  remarks  on  it,  says 
the  same  thing  has  been  seen  from  Broadstairs,  and  that  these 
appearances  are  much  more  frequent  and  general  than  has 
usually  been  supposed. 

In  his  crystal  Ark, 
IVluther  saiPd  Merlin  -with  his  band  of  Bards, 
Old  Merlin,  master  of  Vie  mystic  lore  7  ~  XI.  p.  347,  col.  1. 

The  name  of  Merlin  has  been  bo  canonized  by  Ariosto  and 
our  diviner  Spenser,  that  it  would  have  been  a  heresy  in 
poetry  to  have  altered  it  to  its  genuine  orthography. 

Merddin  was  the  bard  ofErnrys  VVledig,  the  Ambrosius  of 
Saxon  history,  by  whose  command  he  erected  Stonehenge, 
in  memory  nf  the  Plot  of  tlie  Long  Knives,  when,  by  the 
treachery  of  Gwrytheyrn,  or  Vortigern,  and  the  Saxons,  three 
hundred  British  chiefs  were  massacred.  He  built  it  on  the 
eite  of  a  former  Circle.  The  strucluie  itself  affords  proof 
that  it  cannot  have  been  raised  much  earlier,  inasmuch  as  it 
deviates  from  the  original  principle  of  Bardic  circles,  where 
no  appearance  of  art  was  to  be  admitted.  Those  of  Avebury, 
Stanton-Drew,  Keswick,  &c.  exemplify  this.  It  is  called  by 
the  Welsh  fiwaith  Emrys,  the  work  of  Ambrosius.  Drayton's 
reproach,  ther^tbre,  is  ill  founded. 

Ill  did  those  viig^ity  men  to  trust  thee  with  their  story, 

Thou  hast  forgot  tiicir  names,  who  reared  Vice  for  their  glory. 

The  Welsh  traditions  aay  that  Merddin  made  a  House  of 
Glass,  in  which  he  went  to  sea,  accompanied  by  the  Nine 
Cylveirdd  Bards,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  This  was  one 
of  the  Three  disappearances  fiom  the  isle  of  Britain.  Merd- 
din is  also  one  of  the  Three  principal  Christian  Bards  of 
Britain;  Merddin  Wyllt  and  Talit^sin  are  the  other  two.— 
Cambrian  Biography. 

A  diving  House  of  Glass  is  also  introduced  in  the  Spanish 
Romance  of  Alexander,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  by  Joan  Lorenzo  Segura  de  Astoiga, 

Unas  faclanas  suclen  les  gciites  retraer, 
JVon  yaz  en  cscrito,  i  es  grave  de  creer; 
Si  es  verdat  o  non,  ijo  non  he  y  que  veer, 
Pero  no  lo  quiero  en  olvido  poner. 

Dicen  que  pitr  saber  que  facen  los  pescados, 
Cumo  viven  los  chicos  entre  los  mas  granados, 
Fiio  Cuba  de  vidrio  con  puntos  bien  cerrados, 
Mctios  en  ella  dentro  con  dos  de  sus  criados. 

Estos  furon  catados  de  todos  los  meiores. 
For  tal  que  non  oviessen  dona  los  traedores, 
Ca  que  el  o  que  eUos  avrien  aguardadores, 
JVonfarien  d  sus  guisas  los  maJos  revoltores. 

Fa  de  bojia  betume  la  cuba  agiiisada, 
Fu  con  bonas  cadenas  bicti  presa  i  caJzada, 
Fa  con  priegos frmes  d  las  naves  pregada. 
Que  fonder  non  sepodiesse  i  estodiesse  colgada. 

Jlfando  que  guinze  dias  lo  dexassen  hy  durar^ 
Las  naves  eon  todesto  peiisassen  de  tost  andar, 
Assai  podrie  en  esto  saber  e  mesurar, 
J\Ietria  en  escrito  los  secretes  del  mar. 


La  cuba  fue  feclta  en  quel  Rpy  ada, 

A  los  unos  pesaba,  d  los  otros  placia  .- 

Bien  cuidaban  algunos  que  nitnca  ende  saldria. 

Mas  destaiado  era  que  en  mar  non  moriria. 

Andabal  ban  Rey  en  su  casa  cerrada, 
Seia  grant  coraion  en  angosta  posada; 
Vcia  toda  la  mar  de  pescados  poblada, 
JVo  es  hestia  nel  sieglo  que  non  fas  y  trobada, 

J^on  vive  en  cl  mundo  nenguna  ereaiura 
Que  nun  cria  la  mar  scmejante  fgura ; 
Tracn  enemizades  entre  si  por  natura, 
Los  fuertes  a  los  flacos  danles  mala  venture 

Estonce  rio  el  Rey  en  aquelhis  andadas 
Como  echan  los  unos  a  los  otros  celadas 
Dicen  que  ende  furon  pre^as  6  sossacadus, 
Furon  desent  aca  pur  el  sieglo  usadas. 

Tanto  se  acogien  at  Rey  los  pescados 
Como  si  los  lines  el  Rey  por  subiugadoSy 
Venien  fasta  la  cuba  todos  cabeicolgados, 
Tremian  todos  antel  como  mozos  moiades. 

Juraba  Alexandre  per  lo  sv.  ditstro  llado, 
Que  nuncafura  domes  meior  accompannado : 
De  los  pueblos  del  mar  tovose  por  pagado, 
Contaba  que  avie  grant  eniperio  ganado. 

Otrafaciana  vio  en  essos  pobladores, 
Vio  que  los  maiores  cornien  d  los  menorea, 
Los  chicos  d  los  grandts  tenicnos  por  sennoreSj 
Maltraen  los  mas  fuertes  d  los  que  son  menores 

Diz  el  Rey,  sobcrbia  es  en  todolos  higares, 
Forcia  es  enna  tierra  t  dentro  ennos  mares : 
Las  apes   essso  7nismo  non  se  catan  por  pares, 
Dios  confunda  tal  vicio  que  tieii  tantos  lugares. 

JVacio  entre  los  angelos  ijiio  muchos  eaer, 
Arramdlos  Dios  per  la  tierra,  e  dioles  grantpodcr, 
La  mtsnada  non  puede  su  derecho  aver 
Ascondio  la  cabeza,  non  osaba  parecer. 

Quien  mas  puede  masfacfi  non  de  bicny  mas  de  maU 
Quitn  mas  d  aver  mas  quier,  i  morre  por  ganal : 
JVon  veeria  de  sv  grado  nenguno  so  igual  -. 
Mai  pcccado,  nenguno  no  cj  d  Dios  leal. 

Las  uves  e  las  bestias,  los  omes,  los  pescados, 
Todos  son  entre  si  a  bandos  derramados  ; 
De  vicio  e  de  sobcrbia  son  todos  entregados, 
Los  flacos  de  los  fuertes  andan  desafiados. 

Se  covio  sabel  Rey  bien  todesto  osmar, 

Quisicsse  assimtsTno  d  derechas  iulgar^ 

BifH  debie  un  poco  su  Icntrva  rrfrenar. 

Que  en  tantficras  grandias  non  quisiesse  andar. 

De  su  gradvl  Rey  mas  oviera  estado 
Mas  a  sus  criazones  faciesles  pesado  ; 
Temiendo  la  ocasion  que  suel  venir  privado^ 
Sacaronlo  bien  ante  del  termino  passado. 

The  sweet  How  of  language  and  metre  in  so  early  a  poem  il 
very  remqrkable  ;  but  no  modern  language  can  boast  of  monu- 
ments so  early  and  so  valuable  as  the  Spanish.  To  attempt  to 
versify  this  passage  would  be  laborious  and  unprofitable.  Its 
import  is,  that  Alexander  being  desirous  to  see  how  the  Fish 
lived,  and  in  what  manner  the  great  Fish  behaved  to  the  little 
ones,  ordered  a  vess-l  of  glass  to  bp  made,  and  faster^ed  with 
long  chains  to  his  ships,  that  it  might  not  sink  too  deep.  He 
entered  it  with  two  chosen  servants,  leaving  orders  that  ibe 
ships  should  continue  their  course,  and  draw  him  up  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  days.  The  vessel  had  been  made  perfectly  water- 
tight. He  descended,  and  found  the  fish  as  curious  to  see  him 
as  he  had  been  to  Bee  the  fish.  They  crowded  round  his 
machine,  and  trembled  before  him  as  if  he  had  been  their  con 
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queror,  SO  that  lie  thought  lie  had  acquired  aiiollier  enii»ire. 
But  Alexander  perceived  the  same  system  of  tyranny  in  the 
water  as  on  the  land,  the  great  eat  the  little,  and  the  little 
eat  the  less  ;  upon  which  tyranny  he  made  sundry  moral  ob- 
Ber\'ationg,  which  would  have  come  with  more  propriety  from 
any  other  person  than  from  himsulf.  However,  he  observed 
the  various  devices  which  were  used  tor  catching  tieh,  and 
which,  in  conse<iuence  of  this  discovery,  have  been  used  in 
tlie  world  ever  since.  His  people  were  afraid  some  accident 
might  happen,  and  drew  him  up  long  before  the  fifteen  days 
were  expired. 

The  Poet  himself  does  not  believe  this  story.  "  People  say 
so,"  he  says,  *'  but  it  is  not  in  writing,  and  it  is  a  thing  difli- 
cult  to  believe.  It  is  not  my  business  to  examine  whether  it 
be  true  or  not,  but  I  do  nut  choose  to  pass  it  over  unnoticed." 
The  same  story  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in 
one  of  tlie  oldest  German  poems  j  and  what  is  more  remarka- 
ble, it  ia  mentioned  by  one  of  the  old  Welsh  Bards.  — Da- 
viEs'a  Celtic  Researchesy  p.  196.  Jests,  and  the  tictions  of 
romance  and  superstition,  seem  to  have  travelled  every  where. 


FlaUiinnis.  —  Xl.  p.  347,  col.  1. 

Flath-innis,  the  Noble  Island,  lies  surrounded  with  tempests 
in  the  Western  Ocean.  I  fear  the  account  of  this  Paradise  is 
but  apocryphal,  as  it  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  Macpherson, 
and  has  every  internal  mark  of  a  modern  fiction. 

In  former  days  there  lived  in  Skerr  *  a  magician  f  of  high 
renown.  The  blast  of  wind  waited  for  his  commands  at  the 
gate  ;  he  rode  the  tempest,  and  the  troubled  wave  offered 
it'ielf  as  a  pillow  for  his  repose.  His  eye  followed  the  sun 
by  day  j  his  thoughts  travelled  from  star  to  star  in  the  season 
of  night ;  he  thiisted  after  things  unseen  ;  he  sighed  over  the 
narrow  circle  wliich  surrounded  his  days  ;  he  often  sat  in 
silence  beneath  tlie  sound  of  his  groves  ;  and  he  blamed  the 
careless  billows  that  rolled  between  him  and  the  Green  Isle 
of  the  West. 

One  day  as  the  Magician  of  Skerr  sat  thoughtful  upon  a 
rock,  a  storm  arose  on  the  sea  :  a  cloud  under  whose  squally 
skirts  the  foaming  waters  complained,  rushed  suddenly  into 
the  hay,  and  from  its  dark  womb  at  once  issued  forth  a  boat, 
with  its  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hung  around  with  a 
hundred  moviiigoars.  But  it  was  destitute  of  mariners,  itself 
seeming  to  live  and  move.  An  unusual  terror  seized  the  aged 
magician  ;  he  beard  a  voice»  though  he  saw  no  human  form. 
"Arise!  behold  the  boat  of  the  heroes!  arise,  and  see  the 
Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away  I  " 

He  felt  a  strange  force  on  hts  limbs  ;  he  saw  no  person  ;  but 
he  moved  to  the  boat ;  immediately  the  wind  chiinged  ;  in  the 
bosom  of  the  cloud  he  sailed  away.  Seven  days  gleamed 
faintly  round  him,  seven  nights  added  their  gloom  to  his  dark- 
ness :  his  ears  were  stunned  with  shrill  voices ;  the  dull  mur- 
murs of  winds  passed  him  on  either  side  ;  he  slept  not,  but  his 
eyes  were  not  heavy  ;  he  ate  not,  but  he  was  not  hungry  :  on 
the  eighth  day  the  waves  swelted  into  mountains  ;  the  boat 
was  rocked  violently  from  aide  to  side;  the  daikness  thick- 
ened around  him,  when  a  thousand  voices  at  once  cried  aloud, 
The  \filel  the  Isle  !  The  billows  opened  wide  before  him; 
the  calm  land  of  the  departed  rushed  in  light  on  his  eyes. 

It  was  not  a  light  tlmt  dazzled,  but  a  pure,  distinguishing, 
and  placid  liglit,  which  called  forth  every  object  to  view  in 
their  most  perfect  form.  Tlie  isle  spread  large  before  him, 
like  a  pleasing  dream  of  the  soul,  where  distance  fades  not  on 
the  sigiit,  where  nearness  fatigues  not  the  eye.  It  had  its 
gently-sloping  hills  of  green,  nor  did  they  wholly  want  their 
clouds  ;  but  the  clouds  were  bright  and  transparent,  and  each 
involved  in  its  bosom  the  source  of  a  stream,  —  a  beauteous 
§tream,  which,  wandering  down  the  steep,  was  like  the  faint 
notes  of  the  half-touched  harp  to  the  distant  ear.  The  valleys 
were  open  and  free  to  the  ocean  ;  trees  loaded  with  leaves, 
which  scarcely  waved  to  the  light  breeze,  were  scattered  on 
the  green  declivities  and  rising  ground  :  The  rude  winds  walked 
not  on  the  mountain  ;  no  storm  took  its  course  through  the 
sky.  All  was  calm  and  bright ;  the  pure  sun  of  Autumn 
shone  from  his  blue  sky  on  the  fields  ;  he  hastened  not  to  the 

"  Sk«rr  signifies,  in  general,  a  rock  iri  the  ocean. 
t  A  iDB^icinn  is  called  Druidh  in  the  Gaelic. 


west  for  repose,  nor  was  he  seen  to  rise  from  the  East:  he 
sits  in  his  mid-day  height,  and  looks  obliquely  on  the  Noble 
Isle. 

In  each  valley  is  its  slow-moving  stream  ;  the  pure  waters 
swell  over  the  bank,  yet  abstain  from  the  fields  ;  the  showers 
disturb  them  not,  nor  are  they  let^sened  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  On  the  rising  hill  are  the  halls  of  the  departed — tlie 
high-roofed  dwelling  of  the  heroes  of  old. 

The  departed,  according  to  the  Tale,  retained,  in  the  midst 
of  their  happiness,  a  warm  affection  for  their  country  and 
living  friends.  They  sometimes  visited  the  first ;  and  by  the 
latter,  as  the  Bard  expresses  it,  they  were  transiently  seen  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  and  especially  on  the  near  approach  of  deatli ; 
it  was  then  that  at  midnight  the  death  devoted,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Tale,  were  suddenly  awakened  by  a  strange 
knocking  at  their  gates  ;  it  was  then  that  they  heard  the  indis- 
tinct voice  of  their  departed  friends  calling  them  away  to  li.e 
Noble  Isle  ;  "a  sudden  joy  ruslied  in  upon  their  minds,  and 
that  pleasing  melancholy  which  looks  forward  to  happiness  in 
a  distant  land.  —  Macpherson's  Introduction  to  Vie  History  of 
Oreat  Britain. 

*'  The  softer  sex,  among  the  Celtae,"  he  adds,  *'  passed  with 
their  friends  to  the  fortunate  isles  ;  their  beauty  increased  with 
the  change,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Bard,  they  were 
ruddy  lights  in  the  Island  of  Joy." 


^nd  an  emerald  tight 
Pervades  Vie  green   translucent  element.  —  XI.  p.  347,  col.  1. 

I  have  supplied  Merlin  witli  light  wlien  he  arrived  at  his 
world  of  Mermnnkind,  but  not  for  liis  submarine  voyage  ;  let 
Paracelsus  do  this. 

"  Urim  and  Thummim  were  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  it 
was  this  which  gave  tight  in  the  Ark. 

"  For  God  commanded  Noah  to  make  a  clear  light  in  the 
Ark,  which  some  take  tor  a  window.  But  since  the  Text 
saith.  Day  and  night  shall  no  more  cease  ;  it  seems  it  did  then 
cease,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  exterior  light. 

"  The  Rabbis  say,  that  the  Hebrew  word  Zoliar,  which  the 
Chaldees  translate  Neher,  is  only  to  be  found  in  tliis  place. 
Other  Hebrew  doctors  believe  it  to  have  been  a  precious 
stone  hung  up  in  the  Ark,  which  gave  light  to  all  living 
creatures  therein.  This  the  greatest  carbuncle  could  not  do, 
nor  any  precious  stone  which  is  only  natural.  But  the  Uni- 
versal Spirit,  fixed  in  a  transparent  body,  shines  like  the  sun 
in  glory,  and  this  was  the  light  wliich  God  commanded  Noah 
to  make."  —  Paracelsl's'  Urim  and  Thummim. 


Rhys  ab  Orufydd  ah  Rhys.  —  XII.  p.  347,  cnl.  2. 

Was  one  of  the  bravest,  wisest,  most  liberal,  and  most  cele- 
brated of  the  princes  of  South  Wales  He  is  thus  praised  in 
the  Pentarchia:  — 

Quis  queat  heroem  calamo  describere  tantum^ 
Quantus  ut  ipsefuit^  modo  civibus  Hecturis  iiisiar^ 
Fortis  in  hostiles  modo  turma.i  instar  Achdlis. 
Ultus  avos  patritE/ere  sezaginia  per  annos, 
Quotfiisas  aciesy  qnot  castra  recrpta^  quot  vrbes, 
Spes  pnlrite,  columen  pacis,  lux  vrbis  et  itrbis, 
Oentis  honoSj  decus  armorum,  fulmenque  diielli. 
Quo  ncque  pace  prior  J  nequefortior  alter  in  armis. 

In  Hearne's  Collection  of  Curious  Discourses,  are  these  fu- 
neral verses  upon  Lord  Rhys,  as  preserved  by  Camden  :  — 

J^obile  Cambrensis  cecidit  diadema  detoris. 

Hoc  est  Rhesus  obiity  Cambria  tola  geniit. 
SuhtraJiitury  sed  non  moritur,  quia  semper  hahetur 

Ipsius  egregium  nomen  in  orbe  novum. 
Hie  tegitur,  sed  detrgitur,  quia  fama  perennis 

JVon  sinit  Ulustrem  voce  latere  ducem 
Ezcessit  probitate.  jnodam^  sensu  probitatein, 

Eioquio  sensum,  moribus  eloquium. 

Rhys  ap  Gryflfith,  say  the  Chronicles,  was  no  less  remark- 
able in  courage,  than  in  the  stature  and  lineaments  of  his  body 
wherein  he  exceeded  most  men.  —  Royal  Tribes. 
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Beavers.  — Xll.  p.  348,  col.  1. 

When  Giraldua  CamUrensis  wrote,  that  is,  at  the  time 
whereof  the  poem  treats,  the  only  Beavers  remaining  in 
Wales  or  England  were  in  the  Towy.  Inter  universos  Cam- 
bria:, sat  ettam  Loegrix  Jliiviosy  solus  hie  (TVioi)  castores  habct. 

Tlie  Beaver  is  mentioned  also  in  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dim,  and 
one  of  those  dark,  deep  resting-places  or  pits  of  the  river  Con- 
way, which  the  Spaniards  call  the  remansoa  del  riOj  is  called 
»,he  Beavers'  pool. 


The  Oreat  Palace^  Idee  a  sanctuary, 
Ts  safe.  —  XU.  p.  348,  col.  2. 
Dinas  Vawr,  the   Great  Palace.     It   was  regarded  as  an 
asylum. 

Goagan  of  Powysland.  —  XII.  p.  349,  col.  1. 

Properly  Gwgan  ;  but  I  have  adapted  the  orthography  to  an 
English  eye.  This  very  chamcteristic  story  is  to  be  found, as 
narrated  in  the  poem,  In  Mr.  Yorke's  curious  work  upon  the 
Royal  Tribes  of  Wales.  Gwgan's  demand  was  for  five  pounds, 
instead  often  marks  ;  this  is  the  only  liberty  I  have  taken  with 
the  fact,  except  that  of  fitting  it  to  the  business  of  the  poem, 
by  the  last  part  of  Rhya's  reply.  The  ill  humor  in  which  the 
Lord  of  Dirivawr  confesses  the  messenger  had  surprised  him, 
ia  mentioned  more  bluntly  by  the  historian.  '*  Gwgan  found 
him  in  a  furious  temper,  beating  his  servants  and  hanging  his 
dogs."  I  have  not  lost  the  character  of  the  anecdote,  by  re- 
lating the  cause  of  his  anger,  instead  of  the  effects. 


The  bay  whose  reckless  reaves 
Roll  o'er  the  plain  of  Owaelud.  —  Xlll.  p.  349,  col.  2. 

A  large  tract  of  fenny  country,  called  Cantrev  y  Gwaelod, 
the  Lowland  Canton,  was,  about  the  year  500,  inundated  by 
the  sea;  fir  Peithenyn,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  let  the  sea 
through  the  dams  which  secured  it.  He  is  therefore  distin- 
guished, with  Geraint  and  Gwrtbfyrn,  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Tliree  arrant  Drunkards.  This  district,  which  forms  the 
present  Cardigan  Bay,  contained  sixteen  principal  towns  of  the 
Cymry,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  who  survived  the  inunda- 
tion, fled  into  the  mountainous  parts  of  Meirion  and  Arvon, 
which  were  till  then  nearly  uncultivated.  Gwyddno  Garan- 
hir,  one  of  the  petty  Princes,  whose  territories  were  thus  de- 
Btroyed,  was  a  poet.  There  were  lately  (and  I  believe,  saya 
Edmund  Williams,  are  still}  to  be  seen  in  the  sands  of  this 
bay  large  stones  with  inscriptions  on  them,  the  characters 
Roman, butthe  language  unknown.  E.  Williams's  Poems. — 
Cambrian  Biography. 

The  two  otlier  arrant  Drunkards  were  both  Princes  ;  the 
one  set  tire  to  tlie  standing  corn  in  his  country,  and  so  oc- 
casioned a  famine  ;  Gwrtheyrn,  the  other,  is  the  Vortigern  of 
Saxon  history,  thus  distinguished  for  ceding  the  Isle  of  Thanot, 
in  his  drunkenness,  as  the  price  of  Rowena.  This  worthless 
King  is  also  recorded  as  one  of  the  Three  disirraceful  men  of 
the  Island,  and  one  of  the  Three  treacherous  conspirators, 
whose  families  were  *brever  divested  of  privilege- — Cam- 
irian  Biography. 

Bardsey.  —  XUL  p.  349,  col.  9. 

*'  This  little  Island,"  says  Giraldus,  ♦'  is  inhabited  by  cer- 
tain monks  of  exceeding  piety,  whom  they  call  Culdees,  {Ca- 
libes  vel  Colideos.)  This  wonderful  property  it  hath,  either 
ffom  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  which  it  partakes  with  the  shores 
of  Ireland,  or  rather  from  some  miracle  by  reason  of  the  merits 
of  the  Saints,  that  diseases  are  rarely  known  there,  and  seldom 
or  never  does  any  one  die  till  worn  out  by  old  age.  Infinite 
numbers  of  Saints  are  buried  there.' 


On  his  back, 
Like  a  broad  shield^the  coracle  leas  hung.  —  XIIL  p.  3.t0,  col.  2. 

"  The  coracles  are  generally  five  feet  and  a  half  long  and 
four  broad,  their  botton?  is  a  little  rounded,  and  their  shape 


nearly  oval.  These  boats  are  ribbed  with  light  laths,  or  spli 
twigs.  In  the  manner  of  basket-work,  and  are  covered  with  ^ 
raw  bide  or  strong  canvass,  pitched  in  such  a  mode  as  to 
prevent  their  leaking  ;  a  seat  crosses  just  above  the  centre, 
towards  the  broader  end;  they  seldom  weigh  more  than 
between  20  and  30  pounds.  The  men  paddle  them  with  one 
hand  while  they  fish  with  the  other,  and  when  their  work  is 
completed,  they  throw  the  coracles  over  their  shouldeJ^,  and 
without  difficulty  return  with  them  home. 

"  Riding  through  Abergwilly  we  saw  several  of  these  phe- 
nomena resting  with  their  bottoms  upwards  against  the  houses, 
and  resembling  the  shells  of  so  many  enormous  turtles  ;  and 
indeed  a  traveller,  at  the  first  view  of  a  coracle  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  fisherman,  might  fancy  he  saw  a  tortoise  walking  on 
his  hinder  legs."  —  Windham. 

Andrew  Marvell,  in  his  poem  called  "  Appleton  House," 
describes  the  coracle  as  then  used  in  Yorkshire  :  — 

And  now  the  salmon-fishers  moist 
Their  leathern  boats  begin  to  hoiat  j 
And,  like  Antipodea  in  shoes. 
Have  shod  their  heads  in  their  canoes. 

How  Tortoise-like,  but  not  so  slow, 
These  rational  ampliibli  go  ! 
Let's  in  ;  for  the  dark  hemisphere 
Does  now  like  one  of  them  appear. 

The  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sea  in  vessels  of  basket-work 
covered  with  skins :  they  were  used  also  by  the  ancient  Span- 
iards ;  perhaps  the  coracle  succeeded  the  canoe,  implying  more 
skill  than  is  necessary  to  scoop  out  a  tree,  or  hollow  it  with 
fire,  and  less  than  is  required  to  build  a  boat.  The  boat.^  of 
bark,  which  tlie  savages  of  Canada  use,  areetiually  ingenious, 
and  possess  the  same  advantages. 


Prince  HocVs  lay  of  love.  —  XIV.  p.  352,  col.  2. 

Eight  poems  by  Prince  Hoel  are  preserved  :  they  are  here 
given  in  iMr.  Owen's  translation. 

]. 

My  choice  is  a  lady,  elegant,  slender,  and  fair,  whose  length- 
ened white  form  is  seen  through  the  thin  blue  veil ;  and  my 
choicest  faculty  is  to  muse  on  superior  female  excellence, 
when  she  with  diffidence  utters  the  becoming  sentiment ;  and 
my  choicest  participation  is  to  become  united  with  the  maid, 
and  to  share  mutual  confidence  as  to  thoughts  and  fortune.  ! 
choose  the  bright  hue  of  the  spreading  wave,  thou  wlio  art  the 
most  discreet  in  thy  country,  with  thy  pure  Welsh  speech, 
chosen  by  me  art  thou;  what  am  I  with  thee.''  how!  dost 
thou  refrain  from  speaking?  ah  !  thy  silence  even  is  fair  !  I 
have  chosen  a  maid,  so  that  with  me  there  should  be  no  hes- 
itation ;  it  is  right  to  choose  the  choicest  fair  one  ;  choose, 
fair  maid  ! 

2. 

1  love  the  white  glittering  walls  on  the  side  of  the  bank, 
clothed  in  fresh  verdancy,  where  bashfulness  loves  to  observe 
the  modest  sea-mew's  course  ;  it  would  be  my  delight,  though 
I  have  met  with  no  great  return  of  love  in  my  much-desired 
visit  on  the  sleek  white  steed,  to  behold  my  sister  of  flippant 
smile  ;  to  talk  of  love  since  it  has  come  to  my  lot ;  to  restore 
my  ease  of  mind,  and  to  renew  her  slighted  troth  with  the 
nymph  as  fair  as  the  hue  of  the  shore-beating  wave. 

From  her  country,  who  is  bright  as  the  coldly-drifted  snow 
upon  the  lofty  hill,  a  censure  has  come  to  us,  that  I  should  be 
so  treated  with  disdain  in  the  Hall  of  Ogyrvan. 

Playful,  from  her  promise  was  new-born  expectation;  — 
she  is  gone  with  my  soul  away  :  I  am  made  wretched  !  —  Am 
I  not  become  for  love  like  Garwy  Hir  to  the  fair  one  of  whom 
I  am  debarred  in  the  Hall  of  Ogyrvan  I 

3. 

I  love  the  castle  of  proud  workmansliip  in  the  Cyvylci, 
where  my  own  assuming  form  is  wont  to  intrude:  the  high 
of  renown,  in  full  bustle,  seek  admittance  there,  and  by  it 
speaks  the  mad  resounding  wave. 

It  is  the  chosen  place  of  a  luminary  of  splendid  qualities 
and  fair;  glorious  her  rising  from  the  verge  of  the  torrent, 
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Hid  the  fair  one  shines  upon  the  now  progressive  year,  in  the 
Willi  of  Arron,  in  the  Snowdonian  hills. 

The  tent  does  not  attract ;  the  glossy  silk  is  not  looked  on 
jy  her  I  iove,  with  passing  tenderness  :  if  her  conquest  could 
be  wrought  by  the  muse's  aid,  ere  the  night  that  comes,  I 
should  next  to  her  be  found. 

4. 

I  have  harnessed  thee  to-day,  my  steed  of  shining  gray  ;  I 
will  traverse  on  thee  the  fair  region  of  Cyntaa  j  and  I  will 
hold  a  hard  dispute  before  death  shall  cut  me  off  in  obstructing 
sleep,  and  thus  obstructing  health  j  and  on  me  it  has  been  a 
sign,  no  longer  being  the  honored  youth,  the  complexion  ia 
like  the  pate  blue  waves. 

Oppressed  with  longing  is  my  memory  in  society  ;  regret 
for  her  by  whom  I  am  hated  j  whilst  I  confer  on  the  maid  the 
honored  eulogy;  she,  to  prosper  pain,  deigns  not  to  return 
the  consolation  of  the  slightest  grace. 

Broken  is  my  heart!  my  portion  is  regret,  caused  by  the 
form  of  a  slender  lady,  with  a  girdle  of  ruddy  gold ;  my 
treatment  is  not  deserved,  she  is  not  this  day  where  my  ap- 
pointed place  was  fixed.  Son  of  the  God  of  Heaven  I  if  be- 
fore a  promise  of  forbearance  slie  goes  away,  woe  to  me  that 
I  am  not  slain 


When  the  ravens  rejoice,  when  blood  is  hastening,  when 
the  gore  runs  bubbling,  when  the  war  doth  rage,  when  the 
houses  redden  in  Ruztan,  when  the  red  hall  is  burning,  when 
we  glow  with  wrath  ;  the  ruddy  flame  it  blazes  up  to  heaven  j 
our  abode  affords  no  shelter;  and  plainly  is  the  bright  con- 
flagration seen  from  the  white  walls  upon  the  shore  of  Menai 

They  perished  on  the  third  day  of  May,  three  hundred  ships 
ofa  fleet  roving  the  ocean  ;  and  ten  hundred  times  the  number 
the  sword  would  put  to  flight,  leaving  not  a  single  beard  on 
Menai. 

6. 

Five  evening  tides  were  celebrated  when  France  was  saved, 
when  barbarian  chiefs  were  made  to  fly,  when  there  was 
pressure  round  the  steel-clad  bodies  ;  should  a  weapon  yet  be 
brandished  round  the  beard,  a  public  triumph  would  my 
wrath  procure,  scouring  the  bounds  of  Loegyr,  and  on  her 
habitation  hurling  ruin  ;  there  should  be  the  hand  of  the 
hastening  host  upon  tlie  cross,  the  keen  edge  slaughtering,  the 
blade  reeking  with  blood,  the  blood  hue  over  the  abject  throng, 
a.  blood  veil  hiding  its  place  of  falling,  and  a  plain  of  blood, 
and  a  cheek  suffused  with  gore. 


I  love  the  time  of  summer ;  then  the  gladly-exulting  steed 
of  the  warrior  prances  before  a  gallant  chief;  the  wave  is 
crowned  with  foam;  the  limb  of  the  active  more  quickly 
moves  ;  the  apple-tree  has  arrayed  itself  in  another  livery ; 
bordered  with  white  is  my  shield  on  my  ehoulder,  prepared 
for  violence.  I  have  loved,  with  ardency  of  desire,  the  object 
which  I  have  not  obtained. 

Ceridwen,  fair  and  tall,  of  slowly  languid  gait,  her  com- 
plexion vies  with  the  warm  dawn  in  the  evening  hour,  of  a 
splendid  delicate  form,  beautifully  mild  and  while  liued  pres- 
ence ;  in  stepping  over  a  rush  nearly  falling  seems  the  little 
tiny  fair  one  ;  gentle  in  her  air,  she  appears  but  scarcely  older 
than  a  tenth  year  infant.  Young,  phapely,  and  full  of  grace- 
fulness, it  were  a  congenial  virtue  that  she  should  freely  give  ; 
but  the  youthful  femalu  does  more  embarrass  good  fortune  by 
a  smile,  than  an  expression  from  her  lips  checks  impertinence. 

A  worshipping  pilgrim,  she  will  send  me  to  the  celestial 
presence  ;  how  long  siiall  T  worship  thee  ?  stop  and  think  of 
tliine  office  !  If  I  am  unskilful  through  the  dotage  of  love, 
Jesus,  the  well-informed,  will  not  rebuke  me. 


Fair  foam-ctiiwned  wave,  spraying  over  the  sacred  tomb  of 
Ruvon  the  brave,  the  chief  of  princes,  behold  this  day  I  love 
the  utmost  hate  of  England,  a  flat  and  unergetic  land,  with  a 
race  involved  m  every  wile.  I  love  the  spot  that  gave  me  the 
mucli-desired  gift  of  mead,  where  the  seas  extend  a  tedious 
Conflict.  I  love  the  society  and  thick  inhabitants  therein,  and 
which,  obedient  to  its  lord,  directs  its  view  to  peace.  I  love 
.ts  sea-coast  and  its  mountains,  its  city  bordering  on  its  forest. 


its  fair  landscape,  its  dales,  its  water,  and  its  vales,  its  white 
sea-mews,  and  its  beauteous  women.  I  love  its  warriors  and 
its  well-trained  steeds,  its  woods,  its  strong-liolds,  and  its 
social  domicil.  I  love  its  fields  clothed  with  tender  trefoil, 
where  I  had  the  glory  of  a  mighty  triumph.  I  love  its  cul- 
tivated regions,  the  prerogative  of  heroism,  and  its  far-ex- 
tended wild,  and  its  sports  of  the  chase,  which.  Son  of  God  , 
have  been  great  and  wonderful :  how  sleek  the  melodious  deer, 
and  in  what  plenty  found  I  I  achieved  by  the  push  of  a  spear 
an  excellent  deed  between  the  chief  of  Powys  and  hnppy 
Gwynez,  and  upon  the  pale-hued  element  of  ever-strugf,'ling 
motion  may  I  accomplish  a  liberation  from  exile.  I  will  not 
take  breath  until  my  party  comes;  a  dream  declares  it,  and 
God  wills  it  to  he  so,  fair  foam-croWned  wave  spraying  over 
the  grave. 

Fair  foam-crowned  wave,  impetuous  in  thy  course,  like  in 
color  to  tlie  hoar  when  it  accumulates ;  I  love  the  eea-coast 
in  Meirionyz,  where  1  have  had  a  while  arm  for  a  pillow.  1 
love  the  nightingale  upon  tlie  privet-brake  in  Cymmer  Der>- 
zur,  a  celebrated  vale.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  glory 
of  the  blest,  though  so  far  it  is  from  Ceri  to  Caeriiwelyz,  I 
mounted  the  yellow  steed,  and  from  Maelienyz  reached  the 
land  of  Reged  between  the  night  and  day.  Before  I  am  in 
the  grave,  may  I  enjoy  a  new  blessing  from  the  land  of  Te- 
gyngj'l  of  fairest  aspect  !  Since  I  am  a  love-wight,  one  inured 
to  wander,  may  God  direct  my  fate,  fair  foam-crowned  wave 
of  impetuous  course  1 

I  will  implore  the  Divine  Supreme,  the  wonderful  in  sub- 
jugating to  his  will,  as  king,  to  create  an  excelling  muse  for  a 
song  of  praise  to  the  women,  such  as  Merzin  sung,  who  have 
claimed  my  bardic  lore  so  long,  who  are  so  tardy  in  dispensing 
grace.  Tlie  most  eminent  in  all  the  west  I  name,  from  Ihe 
gates  of  Chester  to  the  port  of  Ysgewin  :  Tlie  first  is  the 
nymph  who  will  be  tlie  subject  of  universal  praise,  Gwenliant, 
whose  complexion  is  like  tlie  summer's  day.  The  second  is 
another  of  high  state,  far  from  my  embrace,  adorned  with 
golden  necklace,  fair  Gweirvyl,  from  whom  nor  token  nor 
confidence  have  I  obtained,  nor  has  any  of  my  race  ;  though  I 
might  be  slain  by  two-edged  blades,  she  whose  foster  brother 
was  a  king,  should  hf^  my  theme.  And  next  for  the  handsome 
Gwladys,  the  young  and  modest  virgin,  the  idol  of  the  multi- 
tude, I  utter  the  secret  sigh  ;  I  will  worship  her  with  the 
yellow  blossoms  of  tlie  futze.  Soon  may  I  see  my  vigor 
rouse  to  combat,  and  in  my  hand  my  blade,  bright  Leucu,  my 
companion,  laughing,  and  whose  husband  laughs  not  from 
anxiety.  Great  anxiety  oppresses  me,  makes  me  sad;  end 
longing,  alas  !  is  habitual  for  fair  Nfest,  for  her  who  is  like  the 
apple-tree  blossom  ;  and  for  Perwewr,  tiie  centre  of  my  de- 
sire ;  for  Generys  the  chaste,  who  grants  not  a  smile  for  me  ; 
may  continence  not  overcome  her  I  for  Hunyz,  whose  fame 
will  last  till  the  day  of  doom  ;  for  Hawis,  who  claims  my 
choicest  eulogy.  On  a  memorable  day  I  had  a  nymph  ;  I 
had  a  second,  more  be  tlieir  praise  ;  I  had  a  third  and  a  fourth 
with  prosperity  ;  I  had  n  fifth  of  those  with  a  skin  white  and 
delicate  ;  I  had  a  sixth  liriglit  and  fair,  avoiding  not  the 
temptation,  above  tlie  white  walls  did  she  arrest  me  ;  I  had  a 
seventh,  and  this  was  satiety  of  love  ;  I  had  eight  in  recom- 
pense for  a  little  of  the  praise  which  I  sung:  but  the  teeth 
most  opportunely  bar  the  tongue. 


Ere  ever  Sajoii  sft  his  hateful  foot 

Upon  the  beautiful  r.sle.  —  XV.  p.  254,  co).  1. 

The  thrpe  names  of  this  Island;  the  first,  before  it  was 
inhabited,  it  was  called  the  Water-guarded  Green  Spot;  af^cr 
it  was  inhabited,  it  was  called  the  Honey  Island  ;  and  after  its 
subjection  to  Prydain,  the  son  of  Aedd  Blawr,  he  gave  it  ttie 
name  of  the  Isle  of  Prydain. —  Cambrian  Reg-ister. 

This  name  was  appropriately  given  to  it,  for  Ynys  Pry- 
dain signifies  the  Beautiful  Isle.  —  Cambrian  Bio n^r a pky,  E. 
Williams. 

Tke  contumacious  Prince  of  Potcijs-land.  —  XV.  p.  354,  col.  1. 

Oenuvi  de  Ccvelioc,  quia  solus  inter  WalliiB  principes  Archi- 
prwsuli  cutn  populo  suo  non  oceurrerat,  ex^ommunicavimus. 
Oenus  iste  pra  aliis  Cambria'  pnncipibus,  et  livg^uw  dicacis  cz^ 
titerat,  et  in  terrce  swe  moderainine  ingenii  perspicacis. — Gl 
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Eoen  as  Owen  in  bis  deeds 
Disowned  the  Church  when  living,  even  so 
The  Church  disowned  kirn  dcaiL  —  XV.  p.  354,  col.  2. 

Owen  Gwyncth  wag  buried  at  Bangor.  When  Baldwin, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  coming  to  preach  the  cruaadfi 
fts;ainst  the  Saracens,  saw  Iiis  tomb,  he  charged  tlie  Bishop  to 
remove  tJio  body  out  of  tlie  Cathedral,  when  he  could  find  a 
tit  opportunity  so  to  do  ;  in  regard  that  Archbishop  Becket 
had  excommunicaied  liini  heretofore,  because  he  had  married 
his  first  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Grono  ah  Edwyn,  and  that 
notwithstanding  he  had  continued  to  live  with  her  till  she  died. 
Tlie  Bishop,  in  obedience  to  the  charge,  made  a  passage  from 
the  vault  througli  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  under  ground, 
and  so  secretly  shoved  the  body  into  the  churchyard. — 
Royal  Tribes.     From  the  Hengwrt  MS. 

One  of  the  first  tilings  we  asked  to  see  was  the  tomb  of 
Potemkin  All  Europe  has  heard  that  he  was  buried  in 
Cheraon  ;  and  a  magnificent  seimlchre  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected for  a  person  so  renowned.  The  reader  will  imagine 
our  surprise,  when,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  concerning  his 
remains,  we  were-  told  lliat  no  one  knewwlial  was  become  of 
tliem. 

I'otemkin,  thp  illustrious,  the  powerful,  of  all  the  princes 
that  ever  lived  the  most  princely,  of  all  imperial  favorites  the 
nmst  favored,  bud  not  a  spot  which  might  be  called  his  grave. 
He,  who  not  only  governed  all  Kussia,  hut  even  made  tlie 
haughty  Catherine  his  suppliant,  had  not  the  distinction  pos- 
sessed by  the  humblest  of  the  human  race.  The  particulars 
respecting  the  ultimate  disposal  of  his  body,  as  they  were 
communicated  to  me  upon  the  spot,  on  the  most  credible  testi- 
mony, merit  cursory  detail. 

The  corpse,  soon  after  his  death,  was  brought  to  Cherson 
and  placed  beneath  a  dome  of  the  smiill  church  belonging  to 
the  fortress  opposite  to  the  altar.  After  the  usual  ceremony 
of  interment,  the  vault  was  covered,  merely  hy  restoring  to 
their  former  situation  the  planks  of  wood  belonging  to  the 
floor  of  the  building.  Many  inhabitants  of  Cherson,  as  well 
as  English  ofTicers  in  the  Russian  service,  wlio  resided  in  the 
neighborhood,  hnd  seen  the  coffin:  this  was  extremely  ordi- 
nary ;  but  the  practice  of  showing  it  lo  strangers  prevailed  for 
some  years  after  Potenikin's  decease.  The  Empress  Cathe- 
rine either  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  an  intention  of  erecting 
a  superb  monument  to  Ins  memory  ;  whether  at  Cherson  or 
elsewhere,  is  unknown.  Her  sudden  death  is  believed  to 
have  prevented  the  completion  of  this  design. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  remains  now  to  be 
related:  the  coffin  itself  has  disappeared:  instead  of  any 
answer  to  the  various  inquiries  we  made  concerning  it,  we 
were  cautioned  to  be  silent.  No  one,  said  a  countryman  of 
ours,  living  in  the  place,  dares  to  mention  the  name  of  Potem- 
kin. At  length  we  received  intelligence  that  the  verger  could 
satisfy  our  curiosity,  if  we  would  venture  to  ask  him. 

We  soon  found  the  means  of  encouraging  a  little  communi- 
cation on  his  part  ;  and  were  then  told,  that  the  body,  by  the 
Emperor  Paul's  command,  had  been  taken  up,  and  thrown 
into  the  ditch  of  the  fortress.  These  orders  were  implicitly 
obeyed.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  fosse,  into  which  his  remains 
were  thrown  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  were  those  of 
a  dead  dog  ;  but  this  procedure  taking  place  during  the  night, 
very  few  were  informed  of  the  disposal  of  the  body.  An  eye- 
witness of  the  fact  assured  me  that  the  cothn  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  the  vault  where  it  was  originally  placed ;  and  the 
Verger  was  actually  proceeding  to  point  out  the  place  where 
the  body  was  abandoned,  when  the  Bishop  himself,  happening 
to  arrive,  took  away  my  guide,  and  with  menaces  but  too 
likely  to  be  fulfilled,  prevented  our  being  more  fully  informed 
concerning  the  obloquy  at  present  involving  Potemkin. — 
Clabee'9  Travdsy  vol.  i.  p.  602. 


Winning  slow  Famine  to  their  aid.  —  XVII.  |>,  iijT,  col.  1. 

*'  I  am  much  affected,"  says  old  Fuller,  "  with  (he  ingenui- 
ty of  an  English  nobleman,  who,  following  the  camp  of  King 
Henry  III.  in  these  parts,  (Caernarvonshire,)  wrote  home  to 
his  friends,  about  the  end  of  September,  iai;t,  the  naked  truth 
indeed  as  followeth  :  '  We  lie  in  our  tents,  watchins,  fasting, 
praying,  and  freezing;  we  watch  for  fear  of  the  Wcishincn, 


who  are  wont  to  invade  us  in  the  night  ,  we  fast  for  want  ot 
meat,  for  the  halfpenny  loaf  is  worth  five  pence  ;  wo  pray  to 
God  to  send  us  hume  speedily  ;  we  freeze  for  want  of  winter 
gaiments,  having  nothing  but  thin  linen  betwixt  us  and  the 
wind.*  " 


Be  not  thou 
^s  is  tiie  black  and  melancholy  yeiP, 
That  strikes  into  the  grave  its  baleful  rootSj 
And  prospers  on  the  dead.  —  XVII.  p.  337,  col.  9. 

Like  the  black  and  melancholic  yew-tree, 
Dost  think  to  root  thyself  in  dead  men's  graves. 
And  yet  to  prosper  ^ 

Webster's  White  Devil^  or  Vittoria  Corombona. 


J^ever  shali  her  leaking  eye 
Behold  them,  till  Vie  hour  of  happiness. 
When  Death  hath  made  her  pure  fur  perfect  bliss. 

XVII.  p.  358,  col.  9. 

The  three  Restorations  in  the  Circle  of  Happiness  ;  Resto- 
ration of  original  genius  and  character  ;  Restoration  of  all  that 
was  beloved  ;  and  the  Restoration  of  Remembrance  from  the 
origin  of  all  things  ;  without  these  perfect  happiness  cannot 
exist.  —  TViads  ofBardism,  32. 

I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  give  a  connected  account 
of  the  Bardic  system  in  these  Notes,  as  it  has  been  so  well 
done  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  An- 
cient British  Poems. 


PART    II. 
MADOC    IN    AZTLAN. 


THE   RETURN   TO   AZTLAN. 

Now  go  ymir  way,  ye  gallant  company  ; 

God  and  good  Angels  guard  ye  as  ye  go ! 

Blow  fairly,  Winds  of  Heaven  !     Ye  Ocean  Waves, 

Swell  not  in  anger  to  that  fated  fleet ! 

For  not  of  conquest  greedy  nor  of  gold, 

Seek  they  the  distant  world. —  Blow  fairly,  AVinds  ' 

Waft,  Waves  of  Ocean,  well  your  blessed  load  ! 

Fair  blew  the  Winds,  and  safely  did  the  Waves 
Bear  that  beloved  charge.     It  were  a  tale 
Would  rouse  adventvirous  courage  in  a  boy, 
Making  him  long  to  be  a  mariner. 
That  he  might  rove  the  main,  if  1  sliowid  tell 
How  pleasant.)',  for  many  a  summer  day. 
Over  the  sunny  sea,  with  wind  at  will, 
Prince  jNIadoc  sail'd  ;  and  of  those  happy  Isles, 
Which,  had  he  seen  ere  that  nppomted  storm 
Drove  soiitinvard  his  slope  course,  there  he  had 

pitch'd 
His  tent,  and  blest  his  lot  that  it  had  fallen 
In  land  so  fair  ;  and  human  blood  had  reek'd 
Dailv  on  .\ztlan's  devilish  altars  still. 
But  other  doom  was  his,  :>iore  arduous  toil 
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Yet  to  achieve,  worse  danger  to  endure, 
Worse  evil  to  be  quell'd,  and  higlier  good 
Which  passeth  not  away  educed  from  ill ; 
Whereof  all  unforeseeing,  yet  for  all 
Prepared  at  heart,  he  over  ocean  sails. 
Wafted  by  gentle  winds  o'er  gentle  waves. 
As  if  the  elements  combined  to  serve 
Tlie  perfect  Prince,  by  God  and  man  beloved. 
And  now  how  joyfully  he  views  the  land. 
Skirting  like  morning  clouds  the  dusky  sea  ! 
With  what  a  searching  eye  recalls  to  mind 
Foreland,  and  creek,  and  cape  !  how  happy  now 
Up  the  great  river  bends  at  last  his  way  ! 

No  watchman  had  been  station'd  on  the  height 
To  seek  his  sails,  —  for  with  Cadwallon's  hope 
Too  much  of  doubt  was  blended  and  of  fear  : 
Yet  thitherward,  whene'er  he  walk'd  abroad, 
His  face,  as  if  instinctively,  was  turn'd  ; 
And  duly,  morn  and  eve,  Lincoya  there. 
As  though  religion  led  his  duteous  feel. 
Went  up  to  gaze.     He  on  a  staff  had  scored 
The  promised  moons  and  days ;  and  many  a  time 
Counting  again  its  oflen-told  account, 
So  to  beguile  impatience,  day  by  day 
Smooth'd  off  with  more  delight  tlie  daily  notch. 
But  now  that  the  appointed  time  was  nigli, 
Did  that  perpetual  presence  of  his  hope 
Haunt  him,  and  mingle  with  his  sleep,  and  mar 
Tlie  natural  rest,  and  trouble  him  by  day, 
That  all  his  pleasure  was  at  earliest  light 
To  take  his  station,  and  at  latest  eve. 
If  he  might  see  the  sails  where,  far  away. 
Through  wide  savannahs  roU'd  the  silver  stream. 
Oh,  then  with  what  a  sudden  start  his  blood 
Flow'd  from  its  quicken'd  spring,  when  far  away 
He  spied  the  glittering  topsails  !     For  a  while 
Distrustful  of  tliat  happy  sight,  till  now 
Slowly  he  sees  them  rise,  and  wind  along 
Through  wide  savannahs  up  the  silver  stream. 
Then  with  a  breathless  speed  he  Hies  to  spread 
The  joy  ;  and  with  Cadwallon  now  descends. 
And  drives  adown  the  tide  the  light  canoe. 
And  mounts  the  vessel-side,  and  once  again 
Falls  at  the  Ocean  Lord's  beloved  feet. 

First  of  the  general  weal  did  Madoc  ask  ; 
Cadwallon  answer'd,  All  as  yet  is  well. 
And  by  this  seasonable  aid  secured, 
Will  well  remain,  —  Thy  father  ?  quoth  tlie  Prince. 
Even  so,  replied  Cadwallon,  as  that  eye 
Of  hesitation  augurs,  —  fallen  asleep. 
The  good  old  man  remember'd  thee  in  death. 
And  blest  thee  ere  he  died. 

By  this  the  shores 
And  heights  were  throng'd  ;  from  hill  to  hill,  from 

rock 
To  rock,  the  sliouts  of  welcome  rung  around. 
Forward  they  press  to  view  the  man  beloved, 
Britons  and  Hoanien  with  one  common  joy 
Hailing  their  common  friend.     Happy  that  day 
Was  he  who  heard  his  name  from  Madoc's  voice  ; 
Happy  who  met  the  greeting  of  his  eye  ; 
Yea,  happy  he  who  shared  his  general  smile, 
Amid  the  unacknowledged  multitude. 


Caermadoc  —  by  that  name  Cadwallon's  love 
Call'd  it  in  memory  of  the  absent  Prince  — 
Stood  in  a  mountain  vale,  by  rocks  and  heights, 
A  natural  bulwark,  girt.     A  rocky  stream. 
Which  from  the  fells  came  down,  there  spread  itself 
Into  a  quiet  lake,  to  compass  which 
Had  been  a  two  hours'  pleasurable  toil ; 
And  he,  who  from  a  well-strung  bow  could  send 
His  shatT;  across,  had  needs  a  sinewy  arm, 
And  might  from  many  an  archer,  far  and  near 
Have  borne  away  tiie  bell.     Here  had  the  Chief 
Chosen  his  abidmg-place,  for  strengtli  preferr'd. 
Where  vainly  might  a  host  in  equal  arms 
Attempt  the  difficult  entrance  ;  and  for  all 
That  could  deligiit  tlie  eye  and  heart  of  man  ; 
Whate'er  of  beauty  or  of  usefulness 
Heart  could  desire,  or  eye  behold,  being  here. 
What  he  had  found  an  idle  wilderness 
Now  gave  rich  increase  to  the  husbandmen. 
For  Heaven  had  blest  their  labor.     Flourishing 
He  left  the  happy  vale  ;  and  now  he  saw 
More  fields  reclaim'd,  more  habitations  rear'd. 
More  harvests  rising  round.     The  reptile  race. 
And  every  beast  of  rapine,  had  retired 
From  man's  asserted  empire  ;  and  the  sound 
Of  axe,  and  dashing  oar,  and  fisher's  net. 
And  song-beguiling  toil,  and  pastoral  pipe. 
Were  heard,  where  late  the  solitary  hills 
Gave  only  to  the  mountain-cataract 
Their  wild  response. 

Here,  Urien,  cried  the  Prince, 
These  craggy  heights  and  overhanging  groves 
Will  make  thee  think  of  Gwyneth.     And  this  hut, 
Rejoin'd  Cadwallon,  with  its  roof  of  reeds, 
Goervyl,  is  our  palace  :  it  was  built 
With  lighter  labor  than  Aberfraw's  towers ; 
Yet,  Lady,  safer  are  its  wattled  sides 
Than    Mona's    kingly    walls.  —  Like    Gwyneth, 

said  he .' 
Oh  no !  we  neighbor  nearer  to  the  Sun, 
And  with  a  more  benignant  eye  the  Lord 
Of  Light  beholds  us  here. 

So  thus  did  they 
Cheerfully  welcome  to  their  new  abode 
These,  who,  albeit  aweary  of  their  way. 
And  glad  to  reach  at  length  the  place  of  rest, 
Felt  their  hearts  overburden'd,  and  their  eyes 
Ready  to  overflow.     Yet  not  the  less 
The  buzz  of  busy  joy  was  heard  around, 
Where  every  dwelling  had  its  guest,  and  all 
Gave  the  long  eve  to  hospitable  mirth. 


II. 


THE   TIDINGS. 

But  when  the  Lord  of  Ocean  from  the  stir 
And  tumult  was  retired,  Cadwallon  then 
Thus  render'd  his  account. 

When  we  had  quell'd 
The  strength  of  Aztlan,  we  should  have   thrown 

down 
Her  Altars,  cast  her  Idols  to  the  fire. 
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And  oii  the  ruins  of  her  fanes  accurs'd 

Planted  th.-  Cross  triumphant.     Vain  it  is 

To  sow  the  seed  where  noxious  weeds  and  briers 

Must  choke  it  in  the  growth. 

Yet  I  liad  hope 
The  purer  influence  of  exampled  good 
Might  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth 
Lead  this  bedarken'd  race ;  and  when  tliy  ship 
Fell  down  the  stream  to  distant  Britain  bound, 
All     promised    well.      Tlie    stranger's    God    had 

proved 
Mightier  in  war;  and  Aztlan  could  not  choose 
But  see,  nor  seeing  could  she  fail  to  love, 
The  freedom  of  his  service.     Few  were  now 
The  offerings  at  her  altars,  few  the  youths 
And  virgins  to  the  temple-toils  devote. 
Therefore    the    Friests    combined    t©   save    thet"; 

crafl; 
And  soon  the  ruinor  ran  of  evil  signs 
And  tokens;  in  the  temple  had  been  heard 
Wailings  and  loud  lament;  the  eternal  fire 
Gave  dismally  a  dim  and  doubtful  flame ; 
And  from  the  censer,  which  at  morn  should  steam 
Sweet  odors  to  the  sun,  a  fetid  cloud, 
Black  and  portentous,  rose.     And  now  no  Priest 
Approached   our   dwelling.      Even    the    friendly 

Prince 
Yuhidthiton  was  at  Caermadoc  now 
Rarely  a  guest;  and  if  that  tried  good-will 
Which  once  he  bore  us  did  at  times  appear, 
A  sullen  gloom  and  silence,  like  remorse. 
Followed  the  imagined  crime. 

But  I  the  while 
Reck'd  not  the  brooding  of  the  storm;  for  then 
My  father  to  the  grave  was  hastening  down. 
Patiently  did  the  pious  man  endure, 
In  faith  anticipating  blessedness. 
Already  more  than  man  in  those  sad  hours 
When  man  is  meanest.     I  sat  by  his  side, 
And  pray'd  with   him,  and   talk'd    with  him   of 

death 
And  life  to  come.     O  Madoc  !  those  were  hours 
Which  even  in  anguish  gave  my  soul  a  joy  : 
I  tiiink  of  them  in  solitude,  and  feel 
The  comfort  of  my  faith. 

But  when  that  time 
Of  bitterness  was  past,  and  I  return'd 
To  daily  duties,  no  suspicious  sign 
Betoken'd  ill;  the  Priests  among  us  came 
As  heretofore,  and  I  their  intercourse 
Encouraged  as  I  could,  suspecting  nought. 
Nor  conscious  of  the  subtle-minded  men 
I  dealt  with,  how  inveterate  in  revenge, 
How  patient  in  deceit.     Lincoya  first 
Fnrewarn'd  me  of  the  danger.     He,  thou  know'st, 
Had  from  the  death  of  sacrifice  escaped, 
And  lived  a  slave  among  a  distant  tribe, 
When,  seeing  us,  he  felt  a  hope,  that  we, 
Lords,  as  he  deem'd  us,  of  the  Elements, 
Might  pity  his  poor  countrymen  oppress'd, 
And  free  them  from  their  bondage.     Didst  thou 

hear 
How  from  yon  bloody  altars  he  was  saved  .•' 
For  in  the  eternal  chain  his  fate  and  ours 
Were  link'd  together  then. 


The  Prince  replied, 
I  did  but  iiear  a  broken  tale.     Tell  on! 

Among  the  Gods  of  yon  unhappy  race, 
Tezcalipoca  as  the  chief  they  rank, 
Or  with  the  Chief  co-equal ;  Maker  he, 
And  Master  of  created  things  esteem'd. 
He  sits  upon  a  throne  of  trophied  skulls, 
Hideous  and  huge;  a  shield  is  on  his  arm, 
And  with  his  black  right  hand  he  lifts,  as  though 
In  wrath,  the  menacing  spear.     Plis  festival, 
Of  all  this  wicked  nation's  wicked  rites, 
With  most  solemnity,  and  circumstance, 
And  pomp  of  hellish  piety,  is  held. 
From  all  whom  evil  fortune  hath  subdued 
To  their  inhuman  thraldom,  they  select 
Him  whom  they  judge,  for  comely  countenance, 
And  shapely  form,  and  all  good  natural  gifts. 
Worthiest  to  be  the  victim ;  and  for  this 
Was  young  Lincoya  chosen,  being  in  truth 
The  flower  of  all  his  nation.     For  twelve  months, 
Their  custom  is,  that  this  appointed  youth 
Be  as  the  Idol's  living  image  held. 
Garb'd  therefore  like  the  Demon  Deity, 
Whene'er  he  goes  abroad,  an  antic  train 
With  music  and  with  dance  attend  his  way ; 
The  crowd  before  him  fall  and  worship  him ; 
And  those  infernal  Priests  who  guard  him  then, 
To  be  their  victim  and  their  feast  at  last, 
At  morning  and  at  evening  incense  him, 
And   mock  him  with   knee-reverence.     Twenty 

days 
Before  the  bloody  festival  arrive. 
As  'twere  to  make  the  wretch  in  love  with  life, 
Four  maids,  the  loveliest  of  the  land,  are  given 
In  spousals.     With  Lincoya  all  these  rites 
Duly  were  kept;  and  at  the  stated  time, 
Four  maids,  the  loveliest  of  the  land,  were  his. 
Of  these  was  one,  whom  even  at  that  hour 
He  learnt  to  love,  so  excellently  good 
Was  she  ;  and  she  loved  him  and  pitied  him. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  an  aged  Priest; 
I  oftentimes  have  seen  her;  and  in  truth. 
Compared  with  Britain's  maids,  so  beautiful, 
Or  with  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  South, 
She  would  be  lovely  still.     Her  cotton  vest 
Falls  to  the  knee,  and  leaves  her  olive  arms 
Bare  in  their  beauty  ;  loose,  luxuriant,  long. 
Flow  the  black  tresses  of  her  glossy  hair ; 
Mild  is  her  eye's  jet  lustre  ;  and  her  voice  !  — 
A  soul  which  harbor'd  evil  never  breathed 
Such  winning  tones. 

Thou  know'st  how  manfully 
These  tribes,  as  if  insensible  to  pain, 
Welcome  their  death  in  battle,  or  in  bonds 
Defy  their  torturers.     To  Lincoya's  mind 
Long  preparation  now  had  made  his  fate 
Familiar;  and,  he  says,  the  thought  of  death 
Broke  not  his  sleep,  nor  mingled  with  his  dreams, 
Till  Coiitel  was  his.     But  then  it  woke;  — 
It  huno-,  —  it  press'd  upon  him  like  a  weight 
On  one  who  scarce  can  struggle  with  the  waves ; 
And  when  her  soul  was  full  of  tenderness, 
That  thought  recurring  to  her,  she  would  rest 
Her  cheek  on  his,  and  weep. 
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Tlie  day  drew  nigh ; 
And  now  tlie  eve  of  sacrifice  was  come. — 
What  will  not  woman,  gentle  woman,  dare, 
When  strong  aiTection  stirs  her  spirit  up  ?  — 
She  gather'd  herbs,  which,  like  our  poppy,  bear 
The  seed  of  sleep,  and  with  the  temple-food 
Ming-led  their  power;  herself  partook  the  food, 
So  bi'st  to  lull  suspicion ;  and  the  youth. 
Instructed  well,  when  all  were  laid  asleep, 
Fled  far  away. 

After  our  conquering  arms 
Had  freed  the  Hoamen  from  their  wretched  yoke, 
Liucoya  needed  but  his  Coatel 
To  fill  his  sum  of  earthly  happiness. 
Her  to  the  temple  had  her  father's  vow 
Awhile  devoted,  and  some  moons  were  still 
To  pass  away,  ere  yet  she  might  become 
A  sojourner  with  us,  Lincoya's  wife, 
When  from  the  Paba's  wiles  his  watchful  mind 
Foreboded  ill.     He  bade  me  take  good  heed, 
And  fear  the  sudden  kindness  of  a  foe. 
I  started  at  his  words  ;  —  these  artful  men. 
Hostile  at  heart,  as  well  we  knew  they  were, 
These  were  lip-lavish  of  their  friendship  now, 
And  courted  confidence,  while  our  tried  friend 
Yuhidtiiiton,  estranged,  a  seldom  guest. 
Sullen  and  joyless,  seem'd  to  bear  at  heart 
Something  tliat  rankled  there.     These  things  were 

strange  ; 
The  omens  too  had  ceased ;  —  we  heard  no  more 
Of  twilight  voices,  nor  the  unholy  cloud 
Steam'd   from  the   morning  incense.     Why  was 

this.' 

Young  Malinal  had  from  the  hour  of  peace 
Been  our  in-dweller,  studious  to  attain 
Our  language  and  our  arts.     To  him  I  told 
My  doubts,  assured  of  his  true  love  and  truth ; 
For  he  had  learnt  to  understand  and  feel 
Our  holy  faith,  and  tended  like  a  son 
Cynetha"s  drooping  age,  and  shared  with  me 
His  dying  benediction.     He,  thus  long 
Intent  on  better  things,  had  been  estranged 
From  Aztlan  and  her  councils  ;  but  at  this 
He  judo-ed  it  for  her  welfare  and  for  ours, 
Now  to  resume  his  rank ;  — belike  his  voice 
Might  yet  be  heard,  or,  if  the  worst  befell, 
His  timely  warning  save  us  from  the  snare. 

But  in  their  secret  councils  Malinal 
No  longer  bore  a  part ;  the  Chiefs  and  King 
Yielding  blind  reverence  to  the  Pabas  now. 
Deluded  or  dismay'd.     He  sent  to  say. 
Some  treachery  was  design'd,  and  bade  me  charge 
His  brother  with  the  crime.     On  that  same  day, 
'.lincoya  came  from  Aztlan ;  he  had  found 
Coatel  laboring  with  a  wretchedness 
She  did  not  seek  to  hide  ;  and  when  the  youth 
Reveal'd  his  fear,  he  saw  her  tawny  cheek 
Whiten,  and  round  his  neck  she  clung  and  wept. 
She  tftld  him  something  dreadful  was  at  hand. 
She  knew  not  what:  That,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
CoJlnocotzin  at  Mexitli's  shrine 
Had  stood  with  all  his  nobles ;  human  blood 
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Had  then  been  olfer'd  up,  and  secret  vows 
Vow'd  with  mysterious  horror:  That  but  late, 
Wlien  to  her  father  of  the  days  to  come 
She  spake,  and  of  Lincoya  and  her  lot 
Among  the  strangers,  he  liad  frown'd,  and  strove, 
Beneath  dissembled  anger,  to  conceal 
Visible  grief.     She  knew  not  what  to  fear  ; 
But  Bometliing  dreadful  surely  was  at  hand. 
And  she  was  wretched. 

When  I  heard  these  things, 
Yuhidthiton  and  the  Priest  Helhua 
Were  in  our  dwellings.     Them  I  call'd  apart  — 
There  should  be  peace  between  us,  I  began ; 
Why  is  it  otherwise  ? 

The  Priest  replied. 
Is  there  not  peace,  Cadwallon  ?     Seek  we  not 
More  frequent  and  more  friendly  intercourse. 
Even  we,  the  servants  of  our  Country-Gods, 
Whose  worship  ye  have  changed,  and  for  whose 

sake 
We  were,  and  would  have  been,  your  enemies' 
But  as  those  Gods  have  otherwise  ordain'd. 
Do  we  obey.     Why,  therefore,  is  this  doubt? 

The  Power  who  led  us  hither,  I  replied, 
Over  the  world  of  waters,  who  hath  saved, 
And  who  will  save  his  people,  warns  me  now. 
Then  on  Yuhidthiton  I  fix'd  my  eye. 
Danger  is  near  !   I  cried  ;  I  know  it  near  ! 
It  comes  from  Aztlan. 

His  disorder'd  cheek. 
And  the  forced  and  steady  boldness  of  his  eye. 
Which  in  defiance  met  the  look  it  fear'd, 
Confess'd  the  crime.     I  saw  his  inward  shame; 
Yet  with  a  pride  like  angry  innocence 
Did  he  make  answer,  I  am  in  your  hands, 
And  you  believe  me  treacherous !  —  Kill  me  now  ' 

Not  so,  Yuhidthiton  !   not  so  !  quoth  I ; 
You  were  the  Strangers'  friend,  and  yet  again 
That  wisdom  may  return.    We  are  not  changed  ;  — 
Lovers  of  peace,  we  know,  when  danger  comes, 
To  make  the  evil  on  the  guilty  head 
Fall  heavily  and  sure  !     With  our  good  arms. 
And  our  good  cause,  and  that  Almighty  One, 
We  are  enough,  had  we  no  otlier  aid. 
We  of  Caermadoc  here,  to  put  to  shame 
Aztlan,  with  all  her  strength  and  all  her  wiles. 
But  even  now  is  Madoc  on  the  seas ; 
He  leads  our  brethren  here ;  and  should  he  find 
That  Aztlan  hath  been  false,  —  oh  !  hope  not  then, 
By  force  or  fraud,  to  baffle  or  elude 
Inevitable  vengeance  !     While  ye  may. 
Look  to  your  choice  ;  for  we  are  friends  or  foes. 
Even  to  your  own  desert. 

So  saying,  I  left 
The  astonish'd  men,  whose  unprovided  minds 
Fail'd  them  ;  nor  did  they  aim  at  answer  more, 
But   homeward   went  their  way.     Nor  knew  1 

then  — 
For  this  was  but  a  thing  of  yesterday  — 
How  near  the  help  I  boasted.     Now  1  trust 
Thy  coming  shall  discomfit  all  tlieir  wiles. 
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111. 


NEOLIN. 

Not  yet  at  rest,  my  Sister  !  quoth  tlie  Prince, 
As  at  lier  dwelling-door  he  saw  the  Maid 
Sit  gazing  on  tiiat  lovely  nioonliglit  scene  :  — 
Tu  bed,  Goervyl.     Dearest,  what  hast  thou 
To  keep  tliee  wakeful  here  at  this  late  hour, 
Wlien  even  I  shall  bid  a  truce  to  tiiought, 
And    lay    me    down    in    peace?  —  Good    niglit, 

Goervyl  I 
Dear  sister  mine,  — ray  own  dear  mother's  child  ! 

She  rose,  and  bending  on  with  lifted  arms, 
Met  tlie  fond  kiss,  obedient  tlren  withdrew. 
Yet  could  not  lie  so  lightly  as  he  ween'd 
Lay  wakeful  tlioughts  aside  ;  for  he  foresaw 
Long  strife  and  hard  adventure  to  achieve, 
And  forms  of  danger  vague  disturb'd  his  dreams. 

Early  at  morn  the  colonists  arose ; 
Some  pitch  the  tent-pole,  and  pin  down  the  lines 
That  stretch  the  o'er-awning  canvass  ;  to  the  wood 
Others,  with  saw,  and  axe,  and  bill,  for  stakes 
And  undergrowth  to  weave  the  wicker  walls  ; 
These  to  the  ships,  with  whom  Cadwallon  sends 
The  Elk  and  Bison,  broken  to  the  yoke. 

Ere  noon  Erillyab  and  her  son  arrived, 
To  greet  the  Chief.     She  wore  no  longer  now 
The  lank,  loose  locks  of  careless  widowhood; 
Her  braided  tresses  round  her  brow  were  bound, 
Bedeck'd  with  tufts  of  gray  and  silvery  plumes, 
Pluck'd  from  the  eagle's  pennons.     She,  with  eye 
And  countenance  which  spake  no  feign'd  delight. 
Welcomed  her  great  deliverer.     But  her  son 
Had  Nature  character'd  so  legibly. 
That,  when  his  tongue  told  fair,  his  face  bewray'd 
The  lurking  falsehood;  sullen,  slow  of  speech, 
Savage,  down-looking,  dark,  that  at  his  words 
Of  welcome,  Madoc  in  his  heart  conceived 
Instinctive  enmity. 

In  a  happy  hour 
Did  the  Great  Spirit,  said  Erillyab, 
Give  bidding  to  the  Winds  to  speed  thee  here  ! 
For  this  I  made  my  prayer ;  and  when  He  sent 
For  the  Beloved  Teacher,  to  restore  him 
Eyesight  and  youth,  of  him  I  then  besought. 
As  he  had  been  thy  friend  and  ours  on  earth, 
Tliat  he  would  intercede.  —  Brother,  we  know 
Tliat  tlie  Great  Spirit  loves  thee  ;  He  hath  blest 
Thy  going  and  thy  coming,  and  thy  friends 
Have  prosper'd  for  thy  sake ;  and  now,  when  first 
The  Powers  of  Evil  do  begin  to  work, 
Lo  I  thou  art  here  !  —  Brother,  we  have  obeyed 
Thy  will,  and  the  Beloved  Teacher's  words 
Have  been  our  law ;  but  now  the  Evil  Ones 
Cry  out  for  blood,  and  say  they  are  athirst. 
And  threaten  vengeance.  I  have  brought  the  Priest 
To  whom  they  spake  in  darkness  — Thou  art  wise. 
And  the  great  Spirit  will  enlighten  thee  ;  — 
We  know  not  what  to  answer  —  Tell  thy  tale, 
Neolin ! 


Hereat  did  Madoc  fix  upon  him 
A  searching  eye ;  but  he,  no  whit  abash'd, 
Began  with  firm  eft"rontery  his  speech. 
The  Feast  of  the  Departed  is  at  hand. 
And  I,  in  preparation,  on  the  Field 
Of  the  Spirit  past  the  night.     It  came  to  me 
In  darkness,  after  midnight,  when  the  moon 
Was  gone,  and  all  the  stars  were  blotted  out; 
It  gather'd  round  me,  with  a  noise  of  storms. 
And  enter'd  into  me,  and  I  could  feel 
It  was  the  Snake-God  roll'd  and  writhed  within; 
And  I,  too,  with  the  inward  agony, 
Roll'd  like  a  snake,  and  writhed.    Give  !  give  !  he 

cried  : 
I  thirst!  —  His  voice  was  in  me,  and  it  burnt 
Like  fire,  and  all  my  flesh  and  bones  were  shaken ; 
Till,  with  a  throe  which  seem'd  to  rend  my  joints 
Asunder,  he  past  forth,  and  I  was  left. 
Speechless  and  motionless,  gasping  for  breath. 

Then  Madoc,  turning  to  Ayayaca, 
Inquired,  Who  is  the  man.'  —  The  good  old  Priest 
Replied,  He  hath  attended  from  his  youth 
The  Snake-God's  temple,  and  received  for  him 
His  off*erings,  and  perform'd  his  sacrifice. 
Till  the  Belov'd  Teacher  made  us  leave 
The  wicked  way. 

Hear  me  !  quoth  Neolin, 
With  antic  gesture  and  loud  vehemence ; 
Before  this  generation,  and  before 
These  ancient  forests,  —  yea,  before  yon  lake 
^Vas  hollow'd  out,  or  one  snow-feather  fell 
On  yonder  mountain-top,  now  never  bare,  — 
Before    these    things    I   was,  —  where,   or  from 

whence, 
I  know  not,  —  who  can  tell  ?     But  then  I  was. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  Spirit  stood ; 
And  I  beheld  the  Spirit,  and  in  him 
Saw  all  things,  even  as  they  were  to  be ; 
And  I  held  commune  with  him,  not  of  words, 
But  thought  with  thouglit.     Then  was  it  given  me 
That  I  should  choose  my  station  when  my  hour 
Of  mortal  birth  was  come,  —  hunter,  or  chief. 
Or  to  be  mightiest  in  the  work  of  war. 
Or  in  the  shadow  of  the  Spirit  live, 
And  He  in  me.     According  to  my  choice, 
Forever,  overshadow'd  by  his  power, 
I  walk  among  mankind.     At  times  I  feel  not 
The  burden  of  his  presence;  then  am  I 
Like  other  men ;  but  when  the  season  comes. 
Or  if  I  seek  the  visitation,  then 
He  fills  me,  and  my  soul  is  carried  on. 
And  then  do  I  forelive  the  race  of  men. 
So  that  the  things  that  will  be,  are  to  me 
Past. 

Amalahta  lifted  then  his  eyes 
A  moment ;  —  It  is  true,  he  cried ;  we  know 
He  is  a  gifted  man,  and  wise  beyond 
The  reach  of  mortal  powers.     Ayayaca 
Hath  also  heard  the  warning. 

As  I  slept, 
Replied  the  aged  Priest,  upon  the  Field 
Of  the  Spirit,  a  loud  voice  awaken'd  me, 
Crying,  I  thirst !     Give,  —  give  !  or  I  will  take  ! 
And  then  I  heard  a  hiss,  as  if  a  snake 
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Were   threatening    at    my    side.  —  But   saw    you 

nothing  ? 
Quoth  Madoc.  —  Nothing;  for  the  night  was  dark. 
And  felt  you  nothing?  said  the  Ocean  Prince. 
He  answered,  Nothing;  only  sudden  fear. — 
No  inward  struggle,  like  possession?  —  None. 
I  thouglit  of  the  Beloved  Teacher's  words, 
And  cross'd  myself,  and  then  he  had  no  power. 

Thou  hast  slept  heretofore  upon  the  Field, 
Said  Madoc;  didst  thou  never  witness  voice, 
Or  ominous  sound  ?     Ayayaca  replied, 
Certes  the  Field  is  holy  !  it  receives, 
Ail  the  year  long,  the  operative  power 
Which  falleth  from  the  sky,  or  from  below 
Pervades  the  earth  ;  no  liarvest  groweth  there. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb,  is  left  to  spring; 
But  there,  the  virtue  of  the  elements 
Is  gathered,  till  the  circle  of  the  months 
Be  full;  then,  when  the  Priest,  by  mystic  rites. 
Long  vigils,  and  long  abstinence  prepared, 
Goeth  there  to  pass  the  appointed  night  alone, 
The  whole  collected  influence  enters  him. 
Doubt  not  but  I  have  felt  strange  impulses 
On  that  mysterious  Field,  and  in  my  dreams 
Been  visited;  and  have  heard  sounds  in  the  air, 
I  knew  not  what;  —  but  words  articulate 
Never  till  now.     It  was  the  Wicked  One  ! 
He  wanted  blood. 

Who  says  the  \Vicked  One  ? 
It  was  our  fathers'  God  !  cried  Neolin. 
Sons  of  the  Ocean,  why  should  we  forsake 
The  worship  of  our  fathers  ?     Ye  obey 
The  White  Man's  Maker;  but  to  us  was  given 
A  different  skin,  and  speech,  and  land,  and  law. 
The  Snake-God  understands  the  Red  Man's  prayer, 
And  knows  his  wants,  and  loves  him.     Shame  be 

to  us. 
That  since  the  Stranger  here  set  foot  among  us, 
We  have  let  his  lips  be  dry  ! 

Enough !  replied 
Madoc,  who,  at  Cadwallon's  look,  repress'd 
His  answering  anger.     We  will  hold  a  talk 
Of  this  hereafter.     Be  ye  sure,  meantime, 
That  the  Great  Spirit  will  from  Evil  Powers 
Protect  his  people.     This,  too,  be  ye  sure. 
That  every  deed  of  darkness  shall  be  brought 
To  light,  —  and  woe  be  to  the  lying  lips ! 


IV. 


AMALAHTA. 


Soon  as  the  coming  of  the  fleet  was  known, 
Had  Queen  Erillyab  sent  her  hunters  forth. 
They  from  the  forest  now  arrive,  with  store 
Of  venison ;  fires  are  built  before  the  tents. 
Where  Llaian  and  Goervyl  for  their  guests 
Direct  the  feast;  and  now  the  ready  board 
With  grateful  odor  steams.     But  while  they  sat 
At  meat,  did  Amalahta  many  a  time 
Lift  his  slow  eve  askance,  and  eagerly 
Gaze  on  Goervyl's  beauty  ;  for  wiiate'er 


In  man  he  might  have  thought  deformed  or  strange 
Seemed  beautiful  in  her,  —  her  golden  curls. 
Bright  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  and  that  clear  skin, 
Blooming  with  health,  and  youth,  and  happiness. 
He,  lightly  yielding  to  the  impulse,  bent 
His  head  aside,  and  to  Erillyab  spake ; 
Mother,  said  he,  tell  them  to  give  to  me 
That  woman  for  my  wife,  that  we  may  be 
Brethren  and  friends.    She,  in  the  same  low  tone, 
Rebuked  him,  in  her  heart  too  well  aware 
How  far  unworthy  he.     Abash'd  thereby, 
As  he  not  yet  had  wholly  shaken  off 
Habitual  reverence,  he  sat  sullenly. 
Brooding  in  silence  his  imagined  wiles. 
By  sight  of  beauty  made  more  apt  for  ill ; 
For  he  himself  being  evil,  good  in  him 
Work'd  evil. 

And  now  Madoc,  pouring  forth 
The  ripe  metheglin,  to  Erillyab  gave 
The  horn  of  silver  brim .     Taste,  Queen  and  friend , 
Said  he,  what  from  our  father-land  we  bring, 
The  old  beloved  beverage.     Sparingly 
Drink,  for  it  hath  a  strength  to  stir  the  brain, 
And  trouble  reason,  if  intemperate  lips 
Abuse  its  potency.     She  took  the  horn, 
And    sipp'd    with    wary    wisdom.  —  Canst    thou 

teach  us 
The  art  of  this  rare  beverage  ?  quoth  the  Queen, 
Or  is  the  gift  reserved  for  ye  alone. 
By  the  Great  Spirit,  who  hath  favor'd  ye 
In  all  things  above  us?  —  The  Chief  replied, 
All  that  we  know  of  useful  and  of  good 
Ye  also  shall  be  taught,  that  we  may  be 
One  people.     While  he  spake,  Erillyab  past 
The  horn  to  Amalahta.     Sparingly  ! 
Madoc  exclaim'd  ;  but  when  the  savage  felt 
The  luscious  flavor,  and  the  poignant  life, 
He  heeded  nought  beyond  the  immediate  joy. 
Deep  did  he  drink,  and  still  with  clinching  hands 
Struggled,  when  from  his  lips,  unsatisfied, 
Erillyab  pluck'd  the  horn  with  sharp  reproof, 
Chiding  his  stubborn  wilfulness.     Erelong 
The  generous  liquor  flush'd  him :  he  could  feel 
His  blood  play  faster,  and  the  joyful  dance 
Of  animal  life  within  iiim.     Bolder  grown, 
He  at  Goervyl  lifts  no  longer  now 
The  secret  glance,  but  gloats  with  greedy  eye ; 
Till,  at  the  long  and  loathsome  look  abash'd. 
She  rose,  and  nearer  to  her  brother  drew, 
On  light  pretence  of  speech,  being  half  in  fear. 
But  he,  regardless  of  Erillyab  now. 
To  Madoc  cried  aloud,  Thou  art  a  King, 
And  I  a  King!  —  Give  me  thy  sister  there, 
To  be  my  wife,  and  then  we  will  be  friends. 
And  reign  together. 

Let  me  answer  him, 
Madoc  !   Cadwallon  cried.     I  better  know 
Their  language,  and  will  set  aside  all  hope. 
Yet  not  incense  the  savage.  —  A  great  thing, 
Prince  Amalahta,  hast  thou  ask'd  !  said  he. 
Nor  is  it  in  Lord  Madoc's  power  to  give. 
Or  to  withhold  ;  for  marriage  is  with  us 
The  holiest  ordinance  of  God,  whereon 
The  bliss  or  bane  of  human  life  depends. 
Love  must  be  won  by  love,  and  heart  to  heart 
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Link'd  in  mysterious  sympathy,  before 

We  pledge  the  marriage-vow  ;  and  some  tliere  are, 

WIio  hold,  that,  e'er  we  enter  into  life, 

Soul  hath  with  soul  been  mated,  each  for  each 

Especially  ordain'd.     Prince  Mudoc's  will 

Avails  not,  therefore,  where  this  secret  bond 

Hath  not  been  framed  in  Heaven. 

The  skilful  speech 
Which,  with  wild  faith  and  reason,  thus  confirm'd, 
Yet  temper'd  the  denial,  for  a  while 
Silenced  him,  and  he  sat  in  moody  dreams 
Of  snares  and  violence.     Soon  a  drunken  thirst, 
And  longing  for  the  luscious  beverage. 
Drove  those  dark  thoughts  aside.     More   drink! 

quoth  he. 
Give  me  the  drink!  —  Madoc  again  repeats 
His  warning,  and  again  with  look  and  voice 
Erillyab  chides;  but  he  of  all  restraint 
Impatient,  cries  aloud,  Am  I  a  child? 
Give  !  give  !  or  I  will  take  !  —  Perchance  ye  think 
I  and  my  God  alike  cry  out  in  vain  I 
But  ye  shall  find  us  true  ! 

Give  him  the  horn  ! 
Cadwallon  answer'd ;  there  will  come  upon  him 
Folly  and  sleep,  and  then  an  aiYer-pain, 
Which  may  bring  wisdom  with  it,  if  he  learn 
Therefrom  to  heed  our  warning.  —  As  thou  say'st, 
No  child  art  thou  !  —  the  choice  is  in  thy  hand ;  — 
Drink,  if  thou  wilt,  and  suffer,  and  in  pain 
Remember  us. 

He  clincird  the  horn,  and  swill'd 
The  sweet  intoxication  copious  down. 
So  bad  grew  worse.     Tiie  potent  draught  provoked 
Fierce  pride  and  savage  insolence.     Ay  !  now 
It  seems  that  I  have  taught  ye  who  I  am  ! 
The  inebriate  wretch  exclaim'd.     This  land  is  mine, 
Not  hers;  the  kingdom  and  the  power  are  mine; 
I  am  the  master ! 

Hath  it  made  thee  mad.'' 
Erillyab  cried.  —  Ask  thou  the  Snake-God  that ! 
Quoth  he;  ask  NeolJn  and  Aztlan  that!  [me 

Hear  me,  thou  Son  of  the  AVaters  !  wilt  thou  have 
For  friend  or  foe?  —  Give  me  that  woman  there, 
\nd  store  me  with  this  blessed  beverage. 
And  thou  shalt  dwell  in  my  domains,  —  or  else, 
aiood  !  blood  !  The  Snake-God  calls  for  blood  ;  tlie 

Gods 
Of  Aztlan  and  the  people  call  for  blood  ; 
Tliey  call  on  me,  and  I  will  give  them  blood, 
Till  they  have  had  their  fill. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen 
In  wonder  and  amazement  heard,  and  grief; 
Watching  the  fiendish  workings  of  his  face, 
And  turning  to  the  Prince  at  times,  as  if 
She  look'd  to  him  for  comfort.     Give  him  drink, 
To  be  at  peace  !  quoth  Madoc.     Tlie  good  mead 
Did  its  good  office  soon;  his  dizzy  eyes 
Roird  with  a  sleepy  swim  ;  the  joyous  thril! 
Died  away;  and  as  every  limb  relax'd, 
Down  sunk  his  heavy  head,  and  down  he  fell. 
Then  said  the  Prince,  We  must  rejoice  in  this, 
O  Queen  and  friend,  that,  evil  tliough  it  be. 
Evil  is  brought  to  liglit ;  lie  hath  divulged. 
In  this  mad  mood,  what  else  hath  been  conceal'd 
By  guilty  cunning.     Set  a  watch  upon  him, 


And  on  Priest  Neolin;  they  plot  against  us; 
Your  fall  and  mine  do  they  alike  conspire, 
Being  leagued  with  Aztlan  to  destroy  us  both. 
Thy  son  will  not  remember  that  his  lips 
Have  let  the  treason  pass.     Be  wary  then, 
And  we  shall  catch  the  crafty  in  the  pit 
Which  they  have  dug  for  us. 

Erillyab  cast 
A  look  of  anger,  made  intense  by  grief. 
On  Amalahta.  —  Cursed  be  the  hour 
Wherein  I  gave  thee  birth  !  she  cried;  that  pain 
Was  light  to  what  thy  base  and  brutal  nature 
Hath  sent  into  my  soul.  — But  take  thou  heed! 
I  have  borne  many  a  woe  and  many  a  loss, 
My  father's  realm,  the  husband  of  my  youth, 
My  hope  in  thee  !  —  All  motherly  love  is  gone, 
Sufferance  wellnigh  worn  out. 

When  she  had  ceased, 
Still  the  deep  feeling  filPd  her,  and  her  eye 
Dwelt  on  him,  still  in  thought.    Brother!  she  cried, 
As  Madoc  would  have  soothed  her,  doubt  not  me ' 
Mine  is  no  feeble  heart.     Abundantly 
Did  the  Great  Spirit  overpay  all  woes, 
And  this  the  heaviest,  when  he  sent  thee  here, 
The  friend  and  the  deliverer.     Evil  tongues 
May  scatter  lies ;  bad  spirits  and  bad  men 
May  league  against  thy  life  ;  but  go  thou  on, 
Brother  !  He  lopes  thee,  and  will  be  thy  shield. 


V. 

WAR  DENOUNCED. 

This  is  the  day,  when,  in  a  foreign  grave. 
King  Owen's  relics  shall  be  laid  to  rest. 
No  bright  emblazonries  bedeck'd  his  bier. 
No  tapers  blazed,  no  prelate  sung  the  mass, 
No  choristers  the  funeral  dirge  intoned, 
No  mitred  abbots,  and  no  tonsured  train, 
Lengthen'd  the  pomp  of  ceremonious  woe. 
His  decent  bier  was  with  white  linen  spread 
And  canopied  ;  two  elks  and  bisons  yoked 
Drew  on  the  car  ;  foremost  Cadwallon  bore 
The  Crucifix  ;  with  single  voice  distinct, 
The  good  priest  Llorien  chanted  loud  and  deep 
The  solemn  sevice  ;  Madoc  next  the  bier 
Follow'd  his  father's  corpse  ;  bareheaded  then 
Came  all  the  people,  silently  and  alow. 

The  burial-place  was  in  a  grassy  plat, 
A  little  level  glade  of  sunny  green. 
Between  the  river  and  a  rocky  bank, 
Which.  like  a  buttress,  from  the  precipice 
Of  naked  rock  sloped  out.     On  either  side 
'Twas  skirted  by  the  woodlands.     A  stone  cross 
Stood  on  Cynetha's  grave,  sole  monument, 
Beneath  a  single  cocoa,  whose  straight  trunk 
Rose  like  an  obelisk,  and  waved  on  high 
Its  palmy  plumage,  green  and  never  sere. 
Here  by  Cynetha's  side,  with  Christian  prayers, 
All  wrongs  forgotten  now,  was  Owen  laid. 
Rest,  King  of  Gwyneth.  in  a  foreign  grave  ! 
From  foul  indignity  of  Romish  pride 
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iAnd  bigot  priesthood,  from  a  falling  laud 

iThus  timely  snatch'd,  and   from  the   impending 

j  yoke, — 

Rest  in  the  kingdom  of  thy  noble  son  ! 

Ambassadors  from  Aztlan  in  the  vale 
Awaited  their  return, — Yuhidthiton, 
Chief  of  the  Chiefs,  and  Helhua  the  Priest; 
With  these  came  Malinal.     They  met  the  Prince, 
And  with  a  sullen  stateliness  return'd 
His  salutation  ;  then  the  Chief  began  : 
Lord  of  the  Strangers,  hear  me  !  by  my  voice 
The  People,  and  the  Pabas,  and  the  King 
Of  Aztlan  speak.     Our  injured  Gods  have  claira'd 
Their  wonted  worship,  and  made  manifest 
Their  wrath  ;  we  dare  not  impiouly  provoke 
The  Dreadful.     Worship  ye  in  your  own  way  ; 
But  we  must  keep  the  path  our  fathers  kept. 

We  parted,  O  Yuhidthiton !  as  friends 
And  brethren,  said  the  Christian  Prince  ;  — alas, 
■  That  this   should   be    our  meeting !    When    we 

pledged. 
In  the  broad  daylight  and  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
Our  liands  in  peace,  ye  heard  the  will  of  God, 
And  felt,  and  understood.     This  calm  assent 
Ye  would  belie,  by  midnight  miracles 
Scared,  and  such  signs  of  darkness  as  beseem 
Thi'  Demons  whom  ye  dread  ;  or,  likelier, 
Diipt'd  by  the  craft  of  those  accursed  men. 
Whose  trade  is  blood.    Ask  thou  of  thine  own  heart, 
Yuhidthiton,  — 

But  Helhua  broke  his  speech  : 
Our  bidding  is  to  tell  thee,  quoth  the  Priest, 
That  Aztlan  hath  restored,  and  will  maintain, 
Her  ancient  faitli.     If  it  offendeth  thee. 
Move  thou  thy  dwelling-place  ! 

Madoc  replied, 
This  day  have  I  deposited  in  earth 
Mv  father's  bones  ;  and  where  his  bones  are  laid. 
There  mine  shall  moulder. 

Malinal  at  that 
Advanced ; — Prince  Madoc,  said  the  youth,  I  come. 
True  to  thy  faith  and  tliee,  and  to  the  weal 
Of  Aztlan  true,  and  bearing,  for  that  truth, 
Reproach  and  shame,  and  scorn  and  obloquy. 
In  sorrow  come  I  here,  a  banish'd  man  ; 
Here  take,  in  sorrow,  my  abiding-place. 
Cut  otF  from  all  my  kin,  from  all  old  ties 
Divorced  ;  all  dear  familiar  countenances 
No  longer  to  be  present  to  my  sight ; 
The  very  mother-language  which  I  learn'd, 
A  lisping  baby  on  my  mother's  knees, 
No  more  with  its  sweet  sounds  to  comfort  me. 
So  be  it !  —  To  his  brother  then  he  turn'd ; 
Yuhidthiton,  said  he,  when  thou  shall  find  — 
As  find  thou  wilt  —  that  those  accursed  men 
Have  played  the  juggler  with  thee,  and  deceived 
Thine    honest    heart,  —  when    Aztlan    groans    in 

blood, — 
Bid  her  remember  then,  that  Malinal 
h  in  the  dwellings  of  her  enemy  ; 
Where  all  his  hope  in  banishment  hath  been 
To  intercede  for  her,  and  heal  her  wounds. 
And  mitigate  her  righteous  punishment. 


Sternly  and  sullenly  his  brother  heard  ; 
Yet  hearken'd  he  as  one  whose  heart  perforce 
Suppress'd  its  instinct ;   and  there  might  be  seeii 
A  sorrow  in  his  silent  stubbornness. 
And  now  his  ministers  on  either  hand 
A  water-vessel  fill,  and  heap  dry  sedge 
And  straw  before  his  face,  and  fire  the  pile. 
He,  looking  upward,  spread  his  arms  and  cried, 
Hear  me,  ye  Gods  of  Aztlan,  as  we  were, 
And  are,  and  will  be  yours  !     Behold  your  foes ! 
He  stoop'd,  and  lifted  up  one  ample  urn, — 
Thus  let  their  blood  be  shed  !  —  and  far  away 
He  whirl'd  the  scattering  water.     Then  again 
Raised  the   full   vase,  —  Thus   let   their  lives  be 

quench'd  ! 
And  out  he  pour'd  it  on  the  flaming  pile. 
The  steam-cloud,   hissing  from   the  extinguish 'c 

heap, 
Spread  like  a  mist,  and  ere  it  melted  off. 
Homeward  the  heralds  of  the  war  had  turn'd. 


VI. 

THE   FESTIVAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  Hoamen  in  their  Council-hall  are  met 

To  hold  the  Feast  of  Souls ;  seat  above  seat. 
Ranged  round  the  circling  theatre  they  sit. 
No  light  but  from  the  central  fire,  whose  smoke. 
Slow  passing  through  the  over  aperture, 
E.xcludes  the  day,  and  fills  the  conic  roof, 
And  hangs  above  them  like  a  cloud.     Around, 
The  ghastly  bodies  of  their  chiefs  are  hung, 
Shrivell'd  and  parch'd  by  heat;  the  humbler  dead 
Lie  on  the  floor,  —  white  bones,  exposed  to  view, 
On  deer,  or  elk-skin  laid,  or  softer  fur. 
Or  web,  the  work  of  many  a  mournful  hour ; 
The  loathlier  forms  of  fresh  mortality 
Swathed,  and  in  decent  tenderness  conceaVd. 
Beside  each  body  pious  gifts  are  laid. 
Mantle,  and  belt,  and  feathery  coronal, 
The  bow  he  used  in  war,  his  drinking  shell. 
His  arrows  for  the  chase,  the  sarbacan. 
Through  whose  long  tube  the  slender  shaft,  breath 
driven,  [wives. 

Might  pierce  the  winged  game.     Husbands  and 
Parents  and  children,  there  in  death  they  lie ; 
The  widow'd,  and  the  parent,  and  the  child, 
Look  on  in  silence.     Not  a  sound  is  heard 
But  of  the  crackling  brand,  or  mouldering  fire. 
Or  when,  amid  yon  pendent  string  of  shells. 
The  slow  wind  wakes  a  shrill  and  feeble  sound,  — 
A  sound  of  sorrow  to  the  mind  attuned 
By  sights  of  woe. 

Ayayaca  at  length 
Came  forward  :  — Spirits,  is  it  well  with  ye  .' 
Is  it  well.  Brethren  ?  said  the  aged  Priest ; 
Have  ye  received  your  mourning,  and  the  rites 
Of  righteous  grief?  or  round  your  dwelling-place 
Still  do  your  shadows  roam  dissatisfied. 
And  to  the  cries  of  wailing  woe  return 
A  voice  of  lamentation  ?     Teach  us  now. 
If  we  in  aught  have  fail'd,  that  I,  your  Priesi,, 
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When  X  shall  join  ye  soon,  —  as  soon  I  must, — 
May  unimpeded  pass  the  perilous  floods, 
And  in  the  Country  of  the  Dead,  be  hail'd 
By  you  with  song,  and  dance,  and  grateful  joy. 

So  saying,  to  the  Oracle  he  turn'd, 
Awaiting  there  the  silence  which  implied 
Peaceful  assent.     Against  the  eastern  wall, 
Fronting  the  narrow  portal's  winding  way, 
An  Image  stood  .  a  cloak  of  fur  disguised 
The  rude  proportion  of  its  uncouth  limbs; 
The  skull  of  some  old  seer  of  days  of  old 
Topp'd  it,  and  with  a  visor  tliis  was  mask'd, 
Honoring  the  oracular  Spirit,  who  at  times 
There  took  his  resting-place.     Ayayaca 
Repeated,  Brethren,  is  it  well  with  ye? 
And  raised  the  visor.     But  lie  started  back, 
Appall'd  and  shuddering;  for  a  moony  light 
Lay  in  its  eyeless  sockets,  and  there  came 
From  its  immovable  and  bony  jaws 
A  long,  deep  groan,  thrice  utter'd,  and  tlirice  felt 
In  every  heart  of  all  the  hearers  round. 
The  good  old  Priest  stood  tottering,  like  a  man 
Stricken  with  palsy ;  and  he  gazed  witli  eyes 
Of  asking  horror  round,  as  if  he  look'd 
For  counsel  in  that  fear.     But  Neolin 
Sprung  boldly  to  the  Oracle,  and  cried. 
Speak,  Spirit!  tell  us  of  our  sin,  and  teach 
The  atonement!     A  sepulchral  voice  replied, 
Ye  have  for  other  Gods  forsaken  us, 
And  we  abandon  you  !  —  and  crash  with  that, 
The  Image  fell. 

A  loud  and  hideous  shriek, 
As  of  a  demon,  Neolin  set  up  ; 
So  wild  a  yell,  that,  even  in  that  hour, 
It  brought  fresh  terror  to  the  startled  ear. 
While  yet  they  sat,  pale  and  irresolute, 
Helliua  the  Azteca  came  in.     He  bore 
A  shield  and  arrow,  —  symbols  these  of  war. 
Yet  now  beheld  with  hope,  so  great  relief 
They  felt  his  human  presence. 

Hoamen,  hear  me ! 
The  messenger  began  ;  Erillyab,  hear, 
Priests,  Elders,  People  !  but  hear  chiefly  thou, 
Prince  Amalahta,  as  of  these  by  birth, 
So  now  of  years  mature,  the  riglitful  Lord  !  — 
Shall  it  be  peace  or  war  ?  —  thus  Aztlan  saith  ; 
She,  in  her  anger,  from  the  land  will  root 
The  Children  of  the  Sea  ;  but  viewing  you 
In  mercy,  to  your  former  vassalage 
Invites  ye,  and  remits  the  tribute  lives, 
And  for  rebellion  claimeth  no  revenge. 

Oh,  praise  your  Gods !   cried  Neolin,  and  hail 
Tliis  day-spring  of  new  hope  !     Aztlan  remits 
The  tribute  lives,  —  what  more  could  Madocgive? 
Siie  claimeth  no  revenge,  and  if  she  claimed, 
He    could   not   save.       O    Hoamen,    bless    your 

Gods; 
Appease  them  !     Thou,  Prince  Amalahta,  speak, 
And  seize  the  mercy. 

Amalahta  stood 
In  act  of  speech  ;  but  then  Erillyab  rose,  — 
Who  gives  thee,  Boy,  this  Elder's  privilege? 
Tlie  Queen  exclaim'd  ;  —  and  thou,  Priest  Neolin, 


Curb  thou  thy  traitorous  tongue !     ^he  reign  ig  . 

mine ; 
1  hold  it  from  my  father,  he  from  his; 
Age  before  age,  beyond  the  memory 
Of  man  it  hath  been  thus.     My  father  fell 
In  battle  for  his  people,  and  his  sons 
Fell  by  his  side ;  they  perish'd,  but  their  names 
Are  with  the  names  we  love,  —  their  happy  souls 
Pursue  in  fields  of  bliss  the  shadowy  deer; 
The  spirit  of  that  noble  blood  which  ran 
From  their  death-wounds,  is  in  the  ruddy  clouds 
Which  go  before  the  Sun,  when  he  comes  forth 
In  glory.     Last  of  that  illustrious  race 
Was  I,  Erillyab.     Ye  remember  well, 
Elders,  that  day  when  I  assembled  here 
The  people,  and  demanded  at  their  choice 
The  worthiest,  to  perpetuate  our  old  line 
Of  Kings  and  Warriors.  —  To  the  wind  he  spread 
His  black  and  blood-red  banner.     Even  now, 
I  hear  his  war-drum's  tripled  sound,  that  call'd 
The  youth  to  battle  ;  even  now  behold 
The  hope  which  lit  his  dark  and  fiery  eye. 
And  kindled  with  a  sunnier  glow  his  cheek. 
As  he  from  yonder  war-pole,  in  his  pride. 
Took  the  death-doers  down.  —  Lo,  here  the  bones 
Of  King  Tepollomi !  —  my  husband's  bones  !  — 
There  should  be  some  among  ye  who  beheld, 
When,  all  with  arrows  quill'd,  and  clothed  with 

blood 
As  with  a  purple  garment,  he  sustain'd 
The  unequal  conflict,  till  the  Aztecas 
Took  him  at  vantage,  and  their  monarch's  club 
Let   loose    his    struggling  soul.     Look,  Hoamen, 

here, 
See  through  how  wide  a  wound  his  spirit  fled  ! 
Twenty  long  years  of  mournful  widowhood 
Have  past  away  ;  so  long  have  I  maintain'd 
The  little  empire  left  us,  loving  well 
My  people,  and  by  them  as  well  beloved. 
Say,  Hoamen,  am  I  still  your  Queen? 

At  once 
The  whole  assembly  rose  with  one  acclaim, — 
Still,  O  Erillyab,  O  Beloved,  rule 
Thy  own  beloved  people  I 

But  the  Gods ' 
Cried  Amalahta,  —  but  the  Oracle  ! 
The  Oracle  !  quoth  she  ;  what  hath  it  said 
That  forty  years  of  suffering  hath  not  taught 
This  wretched  people  ?  —  They  abandon  us?  — 
So  let  tiiem  go  !     Where  were  they  at  that  hour, 
When,  like  a  blasting  night-wind  in  the  spring. 
The  multitudes  of  Aztlan  came  upon  us? 
Where  were  they  when  my  father  went  to  war? 
Where  were  they  when  thy  father's  stiffen'd  corpse, 
Even  after  death  a  slave,  held  up  the  lamp 
To  light  his  conqueror's  revels  ?  —  Think  not,  Boy, 
To  palter  witii  me  thus !     A  fire  may  tremble 
Within  the  sockets  of  a  skull,  and  groans 
May  issue  from  a  dead  man's  fleshless  jaws. 
And  images  may  fall,  and  yet  no  God 
Be  there  !  —  If  it  had  walk'd  abroad  with  life, 
That  had  indeed  been  something ! 

Then  she  turn'd 
Her  voice  toward  the  people.  —  Ye  have  heard 
This  Priest  of  Aztlan,  whose  insidious  tonsfue 
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Bids  ye  desert  the  Children  of  the  Sea, 

And  vow  again  your  former  vassalage. 

Speaks  Aztlan  of  the  former  ?     O  my  people, 

I,  loo,  could  tell  ye  of  the  former  days, 

When  yonder  plain  was  ours,  with  all  its  woods. 

And  waters,  and  savannahs! — of  those  days, 

When,   following  where  her  husband's  stronger 

arm 
Had  open'd  the  light  glebe,  the  willing  wife 
Dropp'd  in  the  yellow  maize;  erelong  to  bear 
Its  increase  to  the  general  store,  and  toss 
Her  flowing  tresses  in  the  dance  of  joy. 
And  I  could  tell  ye  how  those  summer  stores 
Were  hoarded  for  the  invader's  winter  feasts ; 
And  how  the  widows  clipp'd  those  flowing  locks 
To    strew    them,  —  not    upon    their     husband's 

grave, — 
Their  husbands  had  no  graves  !  —  but  on  the  rocks 
And  mountains  in   their  flight.     And  even  these 

rocks 
And  mountains  could  not  save  us !     Year  by  year 
Our  babes,  like  firstlings  of  the  flock,  were  cull'd 
To  be  the  banquet  of  these  Aztecas ! 
This  very  wretch,  who  tells  us  of  the  past. 
Hath  chosen  them  for  the  butchery  !  —  Oh,  I  thank 

you 
For  this  brave  anger!  —  In  your  name  I  take 
The  war-gift ! 

Gods  of  Aztlan,  Helhua  cried. 
As  to  Erillyab's  ready  hand  he  gave 
The  deadl}'  symbol,  in  your  name  I  give 
The  war-gift!     Ye  have  thirsted  over-long; 
Take  now  your  fill  of  blood  !  —  He  turn'd  away. 
And  Queen  Erillyab  bade  the  tribe  fulfil 
Their  customary  rites. 

Each  family 
Bore  its  own  dead,  and  to  the  general  grave. 
With  melancholy  song  and  sob  of  woe. 
The  slow  procession  moves.     The  general  grave 
Was  delved  within  a  deep  and  shady  dell. 
Fronting  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  —  the  scene 
Of  many  a  bloody  rite,  ere  Madoc  came, — 
A  temple,  as  they  deem'd,  by  Nature  made, 
Wliere  the  Snake-Idol  stood.     On  fur  and  cloth 
Of  woven  grass,  they  lay  their  burdens  down. 
Within  the  ample  pit ;  their  oS"erings  range 
Beside,  and  piously  a  portion  take 
Of  tiiat  cold  earth,  to  which  forever  now 
Consign'd,  they  leave  their  fathers,  dust  to  dust ; 
Sad  relic  that,  and  wise  remembrancer. 

But  as  with  bark  and  resinous  boughs  they  pile 
The  sepulchre,  suddenly  Neolin 
Sprung  up  aloft,  and  shriek'd,  as  one  who  treads 
Upon  a  viper  in  his  heedless  path. 
The  God !  the  very  God  !  he  cried,  and  howl'd 
One  long,  shrill,  piercing,  modulated  cry; 
Whereat  from  that  dark  temple  issued  forth 
A  Serpent,  huge  and  hideous.     On  he  came. 
Straight  to  tile  sound,  and  curl'd  around  the  Priest 
His  mighty  folds  innocuous,  overtopping 
His  human  height,  and  arching  down  his  head, 
Sought  in  the  hands  of  Neolin  for  food ; 
Then  questing,  rear'd,  and  stretch'd,  and  waved 
his  neck. 


And  glanced  his  forky  tongue.     Who  then  had 

seen 
The  man,  with  what  triumphant  fearlessness. 
Arms,  thighs,  and  neck,  and  body,  wreathed  and 

ring'd 
In  those  tremendous  folds,  he  stood  secure, 
Play'd  with  the  reptile's  j?ws,  and  call'd  for  food. 
Food  for  the  present  God  !  —  who  then  had  seen 
The  fiendish  joy  which  fired  his  countenance, 
Might  well  have  ween'd  that  he  had  summoned  up 
The  dreadful  monster  from  its  native  Hell, 
By  devilish  power,  himself  a  Fiend  inflesh'd. 

Blood  for  the  God  I  he  cried ;  Lincoya's  blood  ! 
Friend  of  the  Serpent's  foe.  —  Lincoya's  blood  ! 
Cried  Amalahta,  and  the  people  turn'd 
Their  eyes  to  seek  the  victim,  as  if  each 
Sought  his  own  safety  in  that  sacrifice. 
Alone  Erillyab  raised  her  voice,  confused. 
But  not  confounded  ;  she  alone  exclaim'd, 
Madoc  shall  answer  this  !  Unheard  her  voice 
By  tlie  bewilder'd  people,  by  the  Priest 
Unheeded  ;  and  Lincoya  sure  had  fallen 
The  victim  of  tlieir  fear,  had  he  been  found 
In  that  wild  hour ;  but  when  his  watchful  eye 
Beheld  the  Serpent  from  his  den  come  forth. 
He  fled  to  bear  the  tidings.  —  Neolin 
Repeats  the  accursed  call.  Food  for  the  God  ! 
Ayayaca,  his  unbelieving  Priest ! 
At  once  all  eager  eyes  were  fi.\:'d  on  him. 
But  he  came  forward  calmly  at  the  call ; 
Lo  !  here  am  I !  quoth  he  ;  and  from  his  head 
Plucking  the  thin  gray  hairs,  he  dealt  them  round  — 
Countrymen,  kinsmen,  brethren,  children,  take 
These  in  remembrance  of  me  !  there  will  be 
No  relic  of  your  aged  Priest  but  this. 
From  manhood  to  old  age,  full  threescore  years. 
Have  I  been  your  true  servant :  fit  it  is 
That  I,  who  witness'd  Aztlan's  first  assault. 
Should  perish  her  last  victim  !  — and  he  moved 
Towards  the  death.     But  then  Erillyab 
Seized  him,  and  by  the  garment  drew  him  back  !  — 
By  the  Great  Spirit,  but  he  shall  not  die  ! 
The  Queen  exclaim'd ;  nor  shalt  thou  triumph  thus. 
Liar  and  traitor  I     Hoamen,  to  your  homes  ! 
Madoc  shall  answer  this ! 

Irresolute 
They  heard,  and  inobedient;  to  obey 
Fearing,  yet  fearful  to  remain.     Anon, 
The  Queen  repeats  her  bidding.  To  your  homes, 
My  people  !  —  But  wlien  Neolin  perceived 
The  growing  stir  and  motion  of  the  crowd. 
As  from  the  outward  ring  they  moved  away. 
He  utter'd  a  new  cry,  and  disentangling 
The  passive  reptile's  folds,  rush'd  out  among  them. 
With  outstretch'd  Iiands,  like  one  possess'd,  to  seize 
His  victim.     Then  they  fled;  for  who  could  tell 
On  whom  the  madman,  in  that  hellish  fit, 
Might  cast  the  lot .''     An  eight-years'  boy  he  seized. 
And  held  him  by  the  leg,  and,  whirling  him 
In  ritual  dance,  till  breath  and  sense  were  gone. 
Set  up  the  death-song  of  the  sacrifice. 
Amalahta,  and  what  others  rooted  love 
Of  evil  leagued  witli  liini,  accomplices 
In  treason,  join'd  the  death-song  and  the  dance 
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Some,  too,  there  were,  believing  wliat  tliey  fear'd, 

Wlio  yielded  to  their  old  idolatry. 

And  mingled  in  the  worship.     Round  and  round 

The  accursed  minister  of  murder  whirl'd 

His  senseless  victim;  they,  too,  round  and  round 

In  maddening  motion,  and  with  maddening  cries 

Revolving,  whirl'd  and  wheel'd.     At  length,  when 

now. 
According  to  old  rites,  he  should  have  dash'd 
On  the  stone  Idol's  head  the  wretch's  brains, 
Neolin  stopp'd,  and  once  again  began 
The  long,  shrill,  piercing,  modulated  cry. 
The  Serpent  knew  the  call,  and,  rolling  on, 
Wave  above  wave,  his  rising  length,  advanced 
His  open  jaws  :  then,  with  the  expected  prey. 
Glides  to  the  dark  recesses  of  his  den. 


VII. 

THE   SNAKE-GOD. 

Meantime  Erillyab's  messenger  had  girt 
His  loins,  and,  like  a  roebuck,  o'er  the  hills 
He  sped.     He  met  Cadwallon  and  the  Prince 
In  arms,  so  quickly  Madoc  had  obey'd 
Lincoya's  call ;  at  noon  he  heard  the  call ; 
And  still  the  sun  was  riding  high  in  heaven. 
When  up  the  valley  where  the  Hoamen  dwelt 
He  led  his  twenty  spears.     O  welcome,  friend 
And   brother!  cried   the  Queen.     Even  as  thou 

saidst, 
So  hath  it  proved ;  and  those  accursed  schemes 
Of  treachery,  which  that  wretched  boy  reveal'd 
Under  the  influence  of  thy  potent  drink. 
Have  ripen'd  to  effect.     From  what  a  snare 
The  timely  warning  saved  me  I  for,  be  sure. 
What  I  had  seen  I  else  should  have  believed. 
In  utter  fear  confounded.     Tlie  Great  Spirit, 
Who  taught  thee  to  foresee  the  evil  thing, 
Will  give  thee  power  to  quell  it. 

On  tliey  went 
Toward  the  dell,  where  now  the  Idolaters 
Had  built  their  dedicated  fire,  and  still 
With  feast,  and  fits  of  song,  and  violent  dance, 
Pursued  their  rites.     When  Neolin  perceived 
The  Prince  approach,  fearlessly  he  came  forth. 
And  raised  his  arm,  and  cried.  Strangers,  away  ! 
Away,  profane  !  hence  to  your  mother-land  ! 
Hence  to  your  waters ;  for  the  God  is  here  ;  — 
He  came  for  blood,  and  he  shall  have  his  fill ! 
Impious,  away  ! 

Seize  him  I  exclaim'd  the  Prince  ; 
Nor  had  he  time  for  motion  nor  for  liiglit. 
So  instantly  was  that  command  obey'd. 
Hoamen,  said  Madoc,  hear  me  !  —  I  came  here 
Stranger  alike  to  Aztlan  and  to  you ; 
1  found  ye  an  oppress'd  and  wretched  race. 
Groaning  beneath  your  chains  ;  at  your  request. 
For  your  deliverance,  I  unsheathed  the  sword, 
Redeem'd  ye  from  your  bondage,  and  preserved 
Your  children  from  the  slaughter.     With  those  foes 
Whose  burden  ye  for  forty  years  endured. 
This  traitor  hath  conspired,  against  yourselves, 


Your  Queen,  and  me,  your  friend  ;  the  solemn  faith 
Which  in  the  face  of  yonder  sun  we  pledged, 
Each  to  the  other,  this  perfidious  man 
Hath  broken,  and  hath  stain'd  his  hands  this  day 
With  innocent  blood.     Life  must  atone  for  life; 
Ere  I  destroy  the  Serpent,  whom  his  wiles 
Have  train'd  so  well,  last  victim,  he  shall  glut 
The  monster's  maw. 

Strike,  man  !  quoth  Neolin. 
This  is  my  consummation !  the  reward 
Of  my  true  faith  !  the  best  that  I  could  ask, 
The  best  the  God  could  give  ;  —  to  rest  in  him, 
Body  with  body  be  incorporate. 
Soul  into  soul  absorb'd,  and  I  and  He 
One  life,  inseparable,  for  evermore. 
Strike  ;  I  am  weary  of  this  mortal  part ; 
Unite  me  to  the  God  ! 

Triumphantly 
He  spake ;  the  assembled  people,  at  his  words, 
With  rising  awe  gazed  on  tile  miscreant; 
Madoc  himself,  when  now  he  would  have  given 
The  sign  for  death,  in  admiration  paused ; 
Such  power  hath  fortitude.     And  he  perceived 
The  auspicious  moment,  and  set  up  his  cry. 
Forth,  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave, 
Tlie  Serpent  came  :   the  Hoamen  at  the  sight 
Shouted,  and  they  who  held  the  Priest,  appall'd, 
Relax'd  their  hold.     On  came  the  mighty  Snake, 
And  twined,  in  many  a  wreath,  round  Neolin, 
Dartmg  aright,  aleft,  his  sinuous  neck, 
With  searching  eye,  and  lifted  jaw,  and  tongue 
Quivering,  and  hiss  as  of  a  heavy  shower 
Upon  the  summer  woods.     The  Britons  stood 
Astounded  at  the  powerful  reptile's  bulk. 
And  that  strange  sight.     His  girth  was  as  of  man, 
But  easily  could  he  have  overtopp'd 
Goliath's  helmed  head,  or  that  huge  King 
Of  Basan,  Imgest  of  the  Anakim  ■ 
What  then  was  human  strength,  if  once  involved 
Within  those  dreadful  coils.' — The  multitude 
Fell  prone,  and  worshipp'd  ;  pale  Erillyab  grew, 
And  turn'd  upon  the  Prince  a  doubtful  eye  ; 
The  Britons  too  were  pale,  albeit  they  held 
Their  spears  protended  ;  and  they  also  look'd 
On  Madoc,  who  the  while  stood  silently 
Contemplating  how  wiseliest  he  might  cope 
With  that  surpassing  strength. 

But  Neolin, 
Well  hoping  now  success,  when  he  had  awed 
The  general  feeling  thus,  exclaim'd  aloud  — 
Blood  for  the  God  !  give  him  the  Stranger's  blood ! 
Avenge  him  on  his  foes !     And  then,  perchance, 
Terror  had  urged  them  to  some  desperate  deed. 
Had  Madoc  ponder'd  more,  or  paused  in  act 
One  moment.     From  the  sacrificial  flames 
He  snatch'd  a  firebrand,  and  with  fire  and  sword, 
Rush'd  at  the  monster ;  back  the  monster  drew 
His  head  upraised  recoiling,  and  the  Prince 
Smote  Neolin ;  all  circled  as  he  was. 
And  clipp'd  in  his  false  Deity's  embrace, 
Smote  he  the  accursed  Priest ;  the  avenging  sword 
Fell  on  his  neck  ;  through  flesh  and  bone  it  drove 
Deep  in  the  chest :  the  wretched  criminal 
Totter'd,  and  those  huge  rings  a  moment  held 
His  bloody  corpse  upright,  while  Madoc  struck 
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The  Serpent:  twice  he  struck  him,  and  tlie  sword 
Glanced  from  the  impenetrable  scales  ;  nor  more 
Avail'd  its  thrust,  though  driven  by  that  strong  arm ; 
For  on  the  unyielding  skin  tlie  temper'd  blade 
Bent.     He  sprung  upward  then,  and  in  the  eyes 
Of  the  huge  monster  flashed  the  fiery  brand. 
Impatient  of  the  smoke  and  burning,  back 
The  reptile  wreathed,  and  from  his  loosening  clasp 
Uropp'd  the  dead  Neolin,  and  turn'd,  and  fled 
To  his  dark  den. 

The  Hoamen,  at  that  sight. 
Raised  a  loud  wonder-cry,  with  one  accord, 
Great  is  the  Son  of  Ocean,  and  his  God 
Is  mightiest !     But  Erillyab  silently 
Approacli'd  the  great  Deliverer ;  her  whole  frame 
Trembled  with  strong  emotion,  and  she  took 
His  hand,  and  gazed  a  moment  earnestly, 
Having  no  power  of  speech,  till  with  a  gush 
Of  tears  her  utterance  came,  and  she  exclaim'd, 
Blessed  art  thou,  my  brother  !  for  the  power 
Of  God  is  in  thee  !  —  and  she  would  have  kissed 
His  hand  in  adoration  ;  but  he  cried, 
God  is  indeed  with  us,  and  in  his  name 
Will  we  complete  the  work!  —  then  to  the  cave 
Advanced,  and  call'd  for  fire.    Bring  fire!  quoth  he  ; 
By  his  own  element  this  spawn  of  hell 
Shall  perish  !  and  he  enter'd,  to  explore 
The  cavern  depths.     Cadwallon  foUow'd  him. 
Bearing  in  either  hand  a  flaming  brand  ; 
For  sword  or  spear  avail'd  not. 

Far  in  the  hill. 
Cave  within  cave,  the  ample  grotto  pierced, 
Three  chambers  in  the  rock.     Fit  vestibule 
The  first  to  that  wild  temple,  long  and  low. 
Shut  out  the  outward  day.     The  second  vault 
Had  its  own  daylight  from  a  central  chasm 
High  in  tlie  hollow ;  here  the  Image  stood, 
Their  rude  idolatry,  —  a  sculptured  snake, 
If  term  of  art  may  such  misshapen  form 
Beseem,  —  around  a  human  figure  coil'd, 
And  all  begrimed  with  blood.     The  inmost  cell 
Dark  ;  and  far  up  within  its  blackest  depth 
They  saw  the  Serpent's  still  small  eye  of  fire. 
Not  if  they  thinn'd  the  forest  for  their  pile. 
Could  they,  with  flame  or  sufl"ocating  smoke. 
Destroy  him  there ;  for  through  the  open  roof 
The  clouds  would  pass  away.     They  paused  not 

long  ; 
Drive  him  beneath  the  chasm,  Cadwallon  cried. 
And  hem  him  in  with  fire,  and  from  above 
We  crush  him. 

Forth  they  went,  and  climb'd  the  hill 
With  all  their  people.     Their  united  strength 
Loosen'd  the  rocks,  and  ranged  them  round  the 

brink. 
Impending.     With  Cadwallon  on  the  height 
Ten  Britons  wait;  ten  with  the  Prince  descend. 
And  with  a  firebrand  each  in  either  hand. 
Enter  the  outer  cave.     Madoc  advanced. 
And  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  den, 
He  took  his  stand  alone.     A  bow  he  bore. 
And  arrows  round  whose  heads  dry  tow  was  twined, 
In  pine-gum  dipp'd ;  he  kindled  these,  and  shot 
The  fiery  shafts.     Upon  the  scaly  skin. 
As  on  a  rock,  the  bone-tipp'd  arrows  fell , 
49 


But  at  their  bright  and  blazing  light  eff*ray'd. 
Out  rush'd  the  reptile.     Madoc  from  his  path 
Retired  against  the  side,  and  call'd  his  men, 
And  in  they  came,  and  circled  round  the  Snake  , 
And  shaking  all  their  flames,  as  with  a  wheel 
Of  fire,  they  ring'd  him  in.     From  side  to  side 
The  monster  turns  !  —  where'er  he  turns,  the  flame 
Flares  in  his  nostrils  and  his  blinking  eyes ; 
Nor  aught  against  the  dreaded  element 
Did  that  brute  force  avail,  which  could  have  cruslid 
Milo's  young  limbs,  or  Theban  Hercules, 
Or  old  Manoah's  mightier  son,  ere  yet 
Shorn  of  his  strength.     They  press  him  now,  and 

now 
Give  back,  here  urging,  and  here  yielding  way. 
Till  right  beneath  the  chasm  they  centre  him. 
At  once  the  crags  are  loosed,  and  down  they  fall 
Thundering.     They  fell  like  thunder,  but  the  crash 
Of  scale  and  bone  was  heard.     In  agony 
The  Serpent  writhed  beneath  the  blow ;  in  vain. 
From  under  the  incumbent  load  essay'd 
To  drag  his  mangled  folds.     One  lieavier  stone 
Fasten'd  and  flatten'd  him ;  yet  still,  with  tail 
Ten  cubits  long,  he  lash'd  the  air,  and  foined 
From  side  to  side,  and  raised  his  raging  head 
Above  the  height  of  man,  though  half  his  length 
Lay  mutilate.     Who  then  had  felt  the  force 
Of  that  wild  fury,  little  had  to  him 
Buckler  or  corselet  profited,  or  mail, 
Or  might  of  human  arm.     The  Britons  shrunk 
Beyond  its  arc  of  motion ;  but  the  Prince 
Took  a  long  spear,  and  springing  on  the  stone 
Which  fix'd  the  monster  down,  provoked  his  rage. 
Uplifts  the  Snake  his  head  retorted,  high 
He  lifts  it  over  Madoc,  then  darts  down 
To  seize  his  prey.    The  Prince,  with  foot  advanced, 
Inclines  his  body  back,  and  points  the  spear 
With  sure  and  certain  aim,  then  drives  it  up. 
Into  his  open  jaws  ;  two  cubits  deep 
It  pierced,  the  monster  forcing  on  the  wound. 
He  closed  his  teeth  for  anguish,  and  bit  short 
The  ashen  hilt.     But  not  the  rage  which  now 
Clangs  all  his  scales,  can  from  its  seat  dislodge 
The  barbed  shaft ;  nor  those  contortions  wild, 
Nor  those  convulsive  shudderings,  nor  the  throes 
Wliich  shake  his  inmost  entrails,  as  with  tlie  air 
In  suffocating  gulps  the  monster  now 
Inhales  his  own  life-blood.     The  Prince  descends ; 
He  lifts  another  lance  ;  and  now  the  Snake, 
Gasping,  as  if  exhausted,  on  the  ground 
Reclines  his  head  one  moment.     Madoc  seized 
That  moment,  planted  in  his  eye  the  spear, 
Tlien  setting  foot  upon  his  neck,  drove  down 
Through  bone,  and  brain,  and  throat,  and  to  tlie 

earth 
Infixed  the  mortal  weapon.     Yet  once  more 
The  Snake  essay'd  to  rise ;  his  dying  strength 
Fail'd  him,  nor  longer  did  those  mighty  folds 
Obey  the  moving  impulse,  crnsh'd  and  scotch'd ; 
In  every  ring,  through  all  his  mangled  length. 
The  shrinking  muscles  quiver'd,  then  collapsed 
In  death. 

Cadwallon  and  his  comrades  now 
Enter  the  den ;  they  roll  away  the  crag 
Which  held  him  down,  pluck  out  the  mortal  spear, 
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Then  drag  him  forth  to  day  ;  the  force  conjoin'd 

Of  all  the  Britons  difficultly  drag 

His  lifeless  bulk.     But  when  the  Hoamen  saw 

That  form  portentous  trailing  in  its  gore, 

The  jaws,  which,  in  the  morning,  they  had  seen 

Purpled  with  human  blood,  now  in  their  own 

Blackening,  —  aknee  they  fell  before  the  Prince, 

And  in  adoring  admiration  raised 

Their  hands  with  one  accord,  and  all  in  fear 

Worshipped  the  mighty  Deicide.     But  he. 

Recoiling  from  those  sinful  honors,  cried. 

Drag  out  the  Idol  now,  and  heap  the  fire. 

That  all  may  be  consumed  ! 

Forthwith  they  heap'd 
The  sacrificial  fire,  and  on  the  pile 
The  Serpent,  and  the  Image,  and  the  corpse 
Of  Neolin  were  laid ;  with  prompt  supply 
They  feed  the  raging  flames,  hour  after  hour. 
Till  now  the  black  and  nauseous  smoke  is  spent. 
And  mingled  with  the  ruins  of  the  pile. 
The  undistinguishable  ashes  lay. 
Go !  cried  Prince  Madoc,  cast  them  in  the  stream, 
And  scatter  them  upon  the  winds,  that  so 
No  relic  of  this  foul  idolatry 
Pollute  the  land.     To-morrow  meet  me  here, 
Hoamen,  and  I  will  purify  yon  den 
Of  your  abominations.     Come  ye  here 
With  humble  hearts ;  for  ye,  too,  in  the  sight 
Of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Beloved  One, 
Must  be   made   pure,   and   cleansed   from   your 

offence, 
And  take  upon  yourselves  his  holy  law. 


VIII. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  HOAMEN. 

How  beautiful,  O  Sun,  is  thine  uprise. 

And  on  how  fair  a  scene  !     Before  the  Cave 

The  Elders  of  the  Hoamen  wait  the  will 

Of  their  Deliverer;  ranged  without  their  ring 

The  tribe  look  on,  thronging  the  narrow  vale. 

And  what  of  gradual  rise  the  shelving  combe 

Displayed,  or  steeper  eminence  of  wood. 

Broken  with  crags  and  sunny  slope  of  green. 

And  grassy  platform.     With  the  Elders  sat 

The  Queen  and  Prince,  their  rank's  prerogative. 

Excluded  else  for  sex  unfit,  and  youth 

For  counsel  immature.     Before  the  arch, 

To  that  rude  fane,  rude  portal,  stands  the  Cross, 

By  Madoc's  hand  victorious  planted  there. 

And  lo,  Prince  Madoc  comes!  no  longer  mail'd 

In  arms  of  mortal  might;  the  spear  and  sword. 

The  hauberk  and  the  helmet  laid  aside. 

Gorget  and   gauntlet,  greaves   and    shield,  —  he 

comes 
In  peaceful  tunic  clad,  and  mantle  long ; 
His  hyacinthine  locks  now  shadowing 
That  face,  which  late,  with  iron  overbrow'd, 
Struck  from  within  the  aventayle  such  awe 
And  terror  to  the  heart.     Bareheaded  he, 
Following  the  servant  of  the  altar,  leads 


The  reverential  train.     Before  them,  raised 

On  high,  the  sacred  images  are  borne ; 

There,  in  faint  semblance,  holiest  Mary  bends 

In  virgin  beauty  o'er  her  babe  divine,  — 

A  sight  which  almost  to  idolatry 

Might  win  the  soul  by  love.     But  who  can  gaze 

Upon  that  other  form,  which  on  the  rood 

In  agony  is  stretch'd  .-'  —  his  hands  transfix'd. 

And  lacerate  with  the  body's  pendent  weight; 

The  black  and  deadly  paleness  of  his  face, 

Streak'd  with  the  blood  which  from  that  crown  of 

scorn 
Hath  ceased  to  flow ;  the  side- wound  streaming 

still ; 
And  open  still  those  eyes,  from  which  the  look 
Not  yet  hath  pass'd  away,  that  went  to  Heaven, 
When,  in  that  hour,  the  Son  of  Man  e.xclaim'd, 
Forgive  them,  for  tliey  know  not  what  they  do ! 
And  now  arrived  before  the  cave,  the  train 
Halt :  to  the  assembled  elders,  where  they  sat 
Ranged  in  half  circle,  Madoc  then  advanced. 
And  raised,  as  if  in  act  to  speak,  his  hand. 
Thereat  was  every  human  sound  suppress'd  ; 
And  every  quicken'd  ear  and  eager  eye 
Were  centred  on  his  lips. 

The  Prince  began,  — 
Hoamen,  friends,  brethren,  —  friends  we  have  been 

long. 
And  brethren  shall  be,  ere  the  day  go  down,  — 
I  come  not  here  propounding  doubtful  things 
For  counsel,  and  deliberate  resolve 
Of  searching  thought;  but  with  authority 
From  Heaven,  to  give  the  law,  and  to  enforce 
Obedience.     Ye  shall  worship  God  alone. 
The  One  Eternal.     That  Beloved  One 
Ye  shall  not  serve  with  offer'd  fruits,  or  smoke 
Of  sacrificial  fire,  or  blood,  or  life  ; 
Far  other  sacrifice  he  claims,  —  a  soul 
Resign'd,  a  will  subdued,  a  heart  made  clean 
From  all  offence.     Not  for  your  lots  on  earth. 
Menial  or  mighty,  slave  or  highlj'-born. 
For  cunning  in  the  chase,  or  strength  in  war, 
Shall  ye  be  judged  hereafter;  —  as  ye  keep 
The  law  of  love,  as  ye  shall  tame  your  wrath, 
Forego  revenge,  forgive  your  enemies. 
Do  good  to  them  that  wrong  ye,  ye  will  find 
Your   bliss  or  bale.     This  law  came  down  from 

Heaven. 
Lo,  ye  behold  Him  there  by  whom  it  came ; 
The  Spirit  was  in  Him,  and  for  the  sins 
Of  man  He  suffered  thus,  and  by  His  death 
Must  all  mankind  be  blest.     Not  knowing  Him, 
Ye  wander'd  on  in  error  ;  knowing  now, 
And  not  obeying,  what  was  error  once 
Is  guilt  and  wilful  wrong.     If  ever  more 
Ye  bow  to  your  false  deities  the  knee  ;         • 
If  ever  more  ye  worship  them  with  feast. 
Or  sacrifice,  or  dance ;  whoso  offends 
Shall  from  among  the  people  be  cut  off. 
Like  a  corrupted  member,  lest  he  taint 
The  whole  with  death.       With  what  appointed 

rites 
Your  homage  must  be  paid,  ye  shall  be  taught ; 
Your  children  in  the  way  that  they  shall  go 
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Be  train'd  from  childhood  up.     Make  ye,  mean- 
time, 
Your  prayer  to  that  Beloved  One,  who  sees 
The  secrets  of  all  hearts;  and  set  ye  up 
This  tlie  memorial  of  his  chosen  Son, 
And  Her,  who,  blessed  among  women,  fed 
The  Appointed  at  Her  breast,  and  by  His  cross 
Endured  intenser  anguish  ;  therefore  sharing 
His  glory  now,  with  sunbeams  robed,  the  Moon 
Her  footstool,  and  a  wreath  of  stars  her  crown. 

Hoamen,  ye  deem  us  children  of  a  race 
Mightier  than  ye,  and  wiser,  and  by  Heaven 
Beloved  and  favor'd  more.     From  this  pure  law 
Hath  all  proceeded,  —  wisdom,  power,  whate'er 
Here  elevates  the  soul,  and  makes  it  ripe 
For  higher  powers  and  more  exalted  bliss. 
Share  then  our  law,  and  be  with  us,  on  earth, 
Partakers  of  these  blessings,  and  in  Heaven, 
Co-heritors  with  us  of  endless  joy. 

Ere  yet  one  breath  or  motion  had  disturb'd 
The  reverential  hush,  Erillyab  rose. 
My  people,  said  the  Queen,  their  God  is  best 
And  mightiest.     Him  to  whom  we  offered  up 
Blood  of  our  blood  and  of  our  flesh  the  flesh. 
Vainly  we  deem'd  divine ;  no  spirit  he 
Of  good  or  evil,  by  the  conquering  arm 
Of  Madoc  mortal  proved.     What  then  remains 
But  that  the  blessing  proifer'd  thus  in  love. 
In  love  we  take?  —  Deliverer,  Teacher,  Friend, 
First  in  the  fellowship  of  faitli  I  claim 
The  initiatory  rite. 

I  also,  cried 
The  venerable  Priest  Ayayaca, 
Old  as  I  am,  I  also,  like  a  child. 
Would  learn  this  wisdom  yet  before  1  die. 
The  Elders  rose  and  answer'd,  We  and  all ! 
And  from  the  congregated  tribe  burst  forth 
One  universal  shout,  —  Great  is  the  God 
Of  Madoc,  —  worthy  to  be  served  is  He  ! 

Then  to  the  mountain  rivulet,  which  roU'd 
Like  amber  over  its  dark  bed  of  rock, 
Did  Madoc  lead  Erillyab,  in  the  name 
Of  Jesus,  to  his  Christian  family 
Accepted  now.     On  her  and  on  her  son, 
The  Elders  and  the  People,  Llorien 
Sprinkled  the  sanctifying  waters.     Day 
Was  scarcely  two  hours  old  when  he  began 
His  work,  and  when  he  ceased,  the  sun  had  past 
The  heights  of  noon.     Ye  saw  that  blessed  work. 
Sons  of  the  Cymry,  Cadog,  Deiniol, 
Padarn,  and  Teilo  !  ye  whose  sainted  names 
Your  monumental  temples  still  record; 
Thou,  David,  still  revered,  who  in  the  vale, 
Where,  by  old  Hatteril's  wintry  torrents  swollen. 
Rude  Hodney  rolls  his  raging  stream,  didst  choose 
Thy  hermit  home ;  and  ye  who  by  the  sword 
Of  the  fierce  Saxon,  when  the  bloodier  Monk 
Urged  on  the  work  of  murder,  for  your  faith 
And  freedom  fell,  —  Martyrs  and  Saints,  ye  saw 
This  triumph  of  the  Cymry  and  the  Cross, 
And  struck  your  golden  harps  to  hymns  of  joy. 


IX. 


TLALALA. 


As  now  the  rites  were  ended,  Caradoc 

Came  from  the  ships,  leading  an  Azteca 

Guarded  and  bound.    Prince  Madoc,  said  the  Bard, 

Lo  !  the  first  captive  of  our  arms  I  bring. 

Alone,  beside  the  river  I  had  stray'd. 

When,  from  his  lurking-place,  the  savage  hurl'd 

A  javelin.     At  the  rustle  of  the  reeds. 

From  whence  the  blow  was  aim'd,  I  turn'd  in  time, 

And  heard  it  whizz  beside  me.     Well  it  was, 

That  from  the  ships  they  saw  and  succor'd  me ; 

For,  subtle  as  a  serpent  in  my  grasp. 

He  seemed  all  joint  and  flexure ;  nor  had  I 

Armor  to  ward,  nor  weapon  to  oflend. 

To  battle  all  unused  and  unprepared ; 

But  I,  too,  here  upon  this  barbarous  land. 

Like  Elmur  and  like  Aronan  of  old. 

Must  lift  the  ruddy  spear. 

This  is  no  day 
For  vengeance,  answered  Madoc,  else  his  deed 
Had  met  no  mercy.     Freely  let  him  go ! 
Perchance  the  tidings  of  our  triumph  here 
May  yet  reclaim  his  country.  —  Azteca, 
Go,  let  your  Pabas  know  that  we  have  crush'd 
Their  complete  here  ;  beneath  our  rigliteous  sword 
The  Priest  and  his  false  Deity  have  fallen  ; 
The  idols  are  consumed,  and,  in  their  stead, 
The  emblems  of  our  holy  faith  set  up. 
Whereof  the  Hoamen  have  this  day  been  made 
Partakers.     Say  to  Aztlan,  when  she,  too. 
Will  make  her  temples  clean,  and  put  away 
Her  foul  abominations,  and  accept 
The  Christian  Cross,  that  Madoc  then  accords 
Forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  peace  to  come. 
This  better  part  let  her,  of  her  free-will 
And  wisdom,  choose  in  time. 

Till  Madoc  spake. 
The  captive  reckless  of  his  peril  stood. 
Gazing  with  resolute  and  careless  eye. 
As  one  in  whom  the  lot  of  life  or  death 
Moved  neither  fear  nor  feeling ;  but  that  eye 
Now  sparkling  with  defiance,  —  Seek  ye  peace.' 
He  cried  :  O  weak  and  woman-hearted  man ! 
Already  wouldst  thou  lay  the  sword  to  rest.' 
Not  with  the  burial  of  the  sword  this  strife 
Must  end,  for  never  doth  the  Tree  of  Peace 
Strike  root  and  flourish,  till  the  strong  man  s  hand 
Upon  his  enemy's  grave  hath  planted  it. 
Come  ye  to  Aztlan  then  in  quest  of  peace  ? 
Ye  feeble  souls,  if  that  be  what  ye  seek. 
Fly  hence !  our  Aztlan  suffers  on  her  soil 
No  living  stranger. 

Do  thy  bidding,  Chief! 
Calmly  Cadwallon  answered.     To  her  choice 
Let  Aztlan  look,  lest  what  she  now  reject 
In  insolence  of  strength,  she  take  upon  her. 
In  sorrow,  and  in  suffering,  and  in  shame. 
By  strong  compulsion,  penitent  too  late. 
Thou  hast  beheld  our  ships  with  gallant  men 
Freighted,  a  numerous  force,  —  and  for  our  arms,  — 
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Surely  thy  nation  hath  acquired  of  them 
Disastrous  knowledge. 

Curse  upon  your  arms  ! 
Exclaim'd  the  savage  :  —  Is  there  one  among  you 
Dare  lav  that  cowardly  advantage  by, 
And  meet  me,  man  to  man,  in  honest  strife  f" 
That  I  might  grapple  with  him,  weaponless, 
On  yonder  rock,  breast  against  breast,  fair  force 
Of  limb,  and  breath,  and  blood,  —  till  one,  or  both, 
Dash'd  down  the  shattering  precipice,  should  feed 
The  mountain  eagle  ! —  Give  me,  I  beseech  you, 
That  joy  ! 

As  wisely,  said  Cynetha's  son. 
Thy  foe  might  challenge  thee,  and  bid  thee  let 
Thy  strong  right  hand  hang  idle  in  the  fray. 
That  so  his  weakness  with  tliy  strength  might  cope 
In  equal  battle  !  —  Not  in  wrongful  war, 
The  tyrants  of  our  weaker  brethren. 
Wield  we  these  dreadful  arms,  —  but  when  assail'd 
By  fraud  and  force,  when  call'd  upon  to  aid 
The  feeble  and  oppressed,  shall  we  not 
Then  put  our  terrors  forth,  and  thunder-strike 
The  guilty  ? 

Silently  the  Savage  heard  ; 
Joy  brighten'd  in  his  eyes,  as  they  unloosed 
His  bonds  ;  he  stretched  his  arms  at  length,  to  feel 
His  liberty,  and  like  a  greyhound  then 
Slipp'd  from  tlie  leash,  he  bounded  o'er  the  hills. 
What  was  from  early  morning  till  noon  day 
The  steady  travel  of  a  well-girt  man. 
He  with  fleet  feet  and  unfatiguable, 
in  tliree  short  hours  hath  traversed  ;  in  the  lake 
I  le  plunged,  now  shooting  forth  his  pointed  arms, 
\rro\v-like  darting  on  j  recumbent  now. 
Forces  with  springing  feet  his  easier  way  ; 
Then  with  new  speed,  as  freshen'd  by  repose, 
Again  lie  breasts  the  water.     On  the  shore 
Of  Aztlan  now  he  stands,  and  breathes  at  will. 
And  wrings  his  dripping  locks;  then  through  the 

gate 
Pursued  his  way. 

Green  garlands  deck  the  gate ; 
Gay  are  the  temples  with  green  boughs  afli.x'd  ; 
The  door-posts  and  the  lintels  hung  witli  wreaths  ; 
The  fire  of  sacrifice,  with  flames  bedimm'd, 
Burns  in  the  sun-light,  pale  ;  the  victims  wait 
-Ground,  impatient  of  their  death  delay'd. 
Tlie  Priest,  before  Tezcalipoca's  shrine. 
Watches  the  maize-strown  tlireshold,  to  announce 
The  footsteps  of  the  God  ;  for  this  tlie  day, 
Wlien  to  his  favor'd  city  he  vouchsafes 
His  annual  presence,  and,  with  unseen  feet, 
Imprints  tlie  maize-strown  threshold  ;  follow'd  soon 
By  all  whose  altars  with  eternal  fires 
.\ztlan  illumed,  and  fed  with  human  blood  ;  — 
Me.xitii,  woman-born,  who  from  the  womb. 
Child  of  no  mortal  sire,  leap'd  terrible. 
The  arm'd  avenger  of  his  mother's  fame  ; 
.\nd  he  whose  will  the  subject  winds  obey, 
Quetzalcoal ;  and  TIaloc,  Water-God, 
And  all  the  host  of  Deities,  whose  power 
Requites  with  bounty  Aztlan's  pious  zeal, 
Health  and  rich  increase  giving  to  her  sons. 
And  withering  in  the  war  her  enemies. 
So  taught  the  Priests ;  and  therefore  were  the  gates 


Green-garlanded,  the  temples  green  with  boughs, 
The  door-posts  and  the  lintels  hung  with  wreaths ; 
And  yonder  victims,  ranged  around  the  fire. 
Are  destin'd,  with  the  steam  of  sacrifice, 
To  greet  their  dreadful  coining. 

With  the  train 
Of  warrior  Chiefs  Coanacotzin  stood. 
That  when  the  Priest  proclaim'd  the  enter'd  God, 
His  lips  before  the  present  Deity 
Might  pour  effectual  prayer.  The  assembled  Chiefs 
Saw  TIalala  approach,  more  welcome  now, 
As  one  whose  absence  from  the  appointed  rites 
Had  waken'd  fear  and  wonder.  —  Think  not  ye, 
The  youth  exclaim'd,  careless  impiety 
Could  this  day  lead  me  wandering.     I  went  forth 
To  dip  my  javelin  in  the  Strangers'  blood  — 
A  sacrifice,  methought,  our  Gods  had  loved 
To  scent,  and  sooner  basten'd  to  enjoy. 
I  fail'd,  and  fell  a  prisoner;  but  their  fear 
Released  me  —  coward  fear,  or  childish  hope. 
That,  like  Yuhidthiton,  I  might  become 
Their  friend,  and  merit  chastisement  from  Heaven, 
Pleading  the  Strangers'  cause.     They  bade  me  go 
And  proffer  peace.  —  Chiefs,  were  it  possible 
That  tongue  of  mine  could  win  you  to  that  sliame, 
Out  would  I  pluck  tile  member,  though  my  soul 
Followed  its  bloody  roots.     The  Stranger  finds 
No  peace  in  Aztlan,  but  the  peace  of  death  ! 

'Tis  bravefy  said  !  Yuhidthiton  replied. 
And  fairly  mayst  thou  boast,  young  TIalala, 
For  thou  art  brave  in  battle.     Yet  'twere  well 
If  that  same  fearless  tongue  were  taught  to  check 
Its  boyish  license  now.     No  law  forbade 
Our  friendship  with  the  Stranger,  when  my  voice 
Pleaded  for  proffered  peace ;  that  fault  I  shared 
In  common  with  the  King,  and  with  the  Chiefs, 
The  Pabas,  and  the  People,  none  foreseeing 
Danger  or  guilt;  but  when  at  length  the  Gods 
Made  evident  their  wrath  in  prodigies, 
I  yielded  to  their  manifested  will 
My  prompt  obedience.  —  Bravely  hast  thou  said, 
And  brave  thou  art,  young  Tiger  of  the  War  ! 
But  thou  hast  dealt  with  other  enemies 
Than  these  impenetrable  men,  —  with  foes. 
Whose  conquered  Gods  lie  idle  in  their  chains, 
And  with  tame  weakness  brook  captivity. 
When  thou  hast  met  the  Strangers  in  the  fight. 
And  in  the  doings  of  that  fight  outdone 
Yuhidthiton,  revile  him  then  for  one 
Slow  to  defend  his  country  and  his  faith ; 
Till  then,  with  reverence,  as  beseems  thy  youth 
Respect  thou  his  full  fame  ! 

I  wrong  it  not ! 
I  wrong  it  not !  cried  the  young  Azteca  ; 
But  truly,  as  I  hope  to  equal  it. 
Honor  thy  well-earn'd  glory.  —  But  this  peace  !  — 
Renounce  it !  —  say  that  it  shall  never  be  !  — 
Never,  —  as  long  as  there  are  Gods  in  Heaven, 
Or  men  in  Aztlan ! 

That,  the  King  replied. 
The  Gods  themselves  have  answer'd.     Never  yet 
By  holier  ardor  were  our  countrymen 
Possess'd  ;  peace-offerings  of  repentance  fill. 
The  temple  courts ;  from  every  voice  ascends 
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The  contrite  prayer  ;  daily  tlie  victim's  heart 

Sends  its  propitiatory  steam  to  Heaven ; 

And  if  the  aid  divine  may  be  procured 

By  tlie  most  dread  solemnities  of  faith, 

And  rigor  of  severest  penitence, 

Soon  shall  the  present  influence  strengthen  us, 

And  Aztlan  be  triumphant. 

While  they  spake, 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  song  and  instrument 
Rung  through  the  air,  now  rising  like  the  voice 
Of  angry  ocean,  now  subsiding  soft, 
As  when  the  breeze  of  evening  dies  away. 
The  horn,  and  shrill-toned   pipe,  and  drum,  that 

gave 
Its  music  to  the  hand,  and  hollow'd  wood. 
Drum-like,  whose  thunders,  ever  and  anon, 
Commingling  with  the  sea-shell's  spiral  roar, 
Closed  the  full  harmony.     And  now  the  eve 
Past  on,  and,  Uirough  the  twilight  visible, 
The  frequent  fire-flies'  brightening  beauties  shone. 
Anxious  and  often  now  the  Priest  inspects 
The  maize-strown  threshold ;  for  the  wonted  hour 
Was  come,  and  yet  no  footstep  of  the  God  ! 
More  radiant  now  the  fire  of  sacrifice. 
Fed  to  full  fury,  blazed ;  and  its  red  smoke 
imparted  to  the  darker  atmosphere 
Such  obscure  light,  as.  o'er  Vesuvio  seen. 
Or  pillared  upon  Etna's  mountain-head, 
Makes  darkness  dreadful.     In  the  captives' cheeks 
Then  might  a  livid  paleness  have  been  seen. 
And  wilder  terror  in  their  ghastly  eyes, 
Expecting  momently  the  pang  of  death. 
Soon  in  the  multitude  a  doubt  arose, 
Which  none  durst  mention,  lest  his  neighbor's  fears, 
Divulged,  should  strengthen  his;  —  the  hour  was 

past, 
And  yet  no  foot  had  mark'd  the  sprinkled  maize  ! 


THE   ARRIVAL   OF   THE    GODS. 

Now  every  moment  gave  their  doubts  new  force. 

And  every  wondering  eye  disclosed  the  fear 

Which  on  tiie  tongue  was  trembling,  when  to  the 

Emaciate  like  some  bare  anatomy,  [King, 

And  deadly  pale,  Tezozomoc  was  led. 

By  two  supporting  Priests.     Ten  painful  months. 

Immured  amid  the  forest  had  he  dwelt, 

In  abstinence  and  solitary  prayer 

Passing  his  nights  and  days:  thus  did  the  Gods 

From  their  High  Priest  exact,  when  they  enforced. 

By  danger  or  distress,  the  penance  due 

For  public  sins;  and  he  had  dwelt  ten  months. 

Praying  and  fasting,  and  in  solitude. 

Till  now  might  every  bone  of  his  lean  limbs 

Be  told,  and  in  his  starved  and  bony  face 

The  living  eye  appeared  unnatural, — 

A  ghostly  sight. 

In  breathless  eagerness 
The  multitude  drew  round  as  he  began, — 
O  King,  the  Gods  of  Aztlan  are  not  come ; 
The}'  will  not  come  before  the  Strangers'  blood 


Smoke  on  their  altars;  but  they  have  beheld 
My  days  of  prayer,  and  nights  of  watchfulness. 
And  fasts  austere,  and  bloody  disciplines. 
And  have  reveal'd  their  pleasure.     Who  is  here. 
Who  to  the  White  Kind's  dwelling-place  dare  go, 
And  execute  their  will.' 

Scarce  had  he  saio, 
Wlien  Tlalala  exclaim'd,  1  am  the  man. 

Hear  then  !    Tezozomoc  replied.  —  Ye  know 
That  self-denial  and  long  penance  purge 
The  film  and  foulness  of  mortality. 
For  more  immediate  intercourse  with  Heaven 
Preparing  the  pure  spirit;  and  all  eyes 
May  witness  that  with  no  relaxing  zeal 
I  have  perform'd  my  duty.     Mucti  1  fear'd 
For  Aztlan's  sins,  and  oft,  in  bitterness, 
Have  groan'd  and  bled  for  her  iniquity  ; 
But  chiefly  for  this  solemn  day  the  fear 
Was  strong  upon  me,  lest  her  Deities, 
Estranged,  should  turn  away,  and  we  be  left 
A  spiritless  and  God-abandoned  race, 
A  warning  to  the  eartli.     Ten  weary  months 
Have  the  raw  maize  and  running  water  been 
My  only  food  ;  but  not  a  grain  of  maize 
Hath  stay'd  the  gnawing  appetite,  nor  drop 
Of  water  cool'd  my  parch'd  and  painful  tongue. 
Since  yester-morn  arose.     Fasting  1  pray'd, 
And,  praying,  gash'd  myself;  and  all  night  long, 
I  watch'd,  and  wept,  and  supplicated  Heaven, 
Till  the  weak  flesh,  its  life-blood  almost  drain 'd. 
Sunk  with  the  long  austerity  :  a  dread 
Of  death  came  over  me  ;  a  deathy  chill 
Ran  through  my  veins,  and  loosen'd  every  limb; 
Dim  grew  mine  eyes ;  and  I  could  feel  my  heart, 
Dying  away  within  me,  intermit 
Its  slow  and  feeble  throbs,  then  suddenly 
Start,  as  it  seem'd  exerting  all  its  force 
In  one  last  eff'ort.     On  the  ground  I  fell, 
I  know  not  if  entranced,  or  dead  indeed, 
But  without  motion,  hearing,  sight,  or  sense, 
Feeling,  or  breath,  or  life.     From  that  strange  state, 
Even  in  such  blessed  freedom  from  all  pain 
That  sure  I  thought  myself  in  very  Heaven, 
I  woke,  and  raised  my  eyelidsj  and  beheld 
A  light  which  seemed  to  penetrate  my  bones 
With  life  and  health.     Before  me,  visible, 
Stood  Coatlantona  ;  a  wreath  of  flowers 
Circled  her  hair,  and  from  their  odorous  leaves 
Arose  a  lambent  flame  ;  not  fitfully, 
Nor  with  faint  flash  or  spark  of  earthly  flowers  ; 
From  these,  forever  flowing  forth,  there  play'd. 
In  one  perpetual  dance  of  pointed  light, 
The  azure  radiance  of  innocuous  fire. 
She  spake  —  Hear,  Aztlan  !  and  give  ear,  O  King 
She  said.     Not  yet  the  offended  Gods  relax 
Their  anger;  they  require  the  Strangers'  blood, 
The  foretaste  of  their  banquet.     Let  their  will 
Be  known  to  Aztlan,  and  the  brave  perform 
Their  bidding;  I,  meantime,  will  seek  to  soothe, 
With  all  a  mother's  power,  Mexitli's  wrath. 
So  let  the  maidens  daily  with  fresh  flowers 
Garland  my  temple!  — Daily  with  fresh  flowera 
Garland  her  temple,  Aztlan  I  and  revere 
The  gentle  mother  of  thy  guardian  God  ! 
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And  let  tile  brave,  exclalm'd  young  Tlalala, 
Perform  her  bidding  !     Servant  of  the  Gods, 
Declare  their  will !  — Is  it,  that  I  should  seek 
The  strangers,  in  the  first  who  meets  my  way 
To  plunge  the  holy  weapon  ?     Say  thou  to  me, 
Do  this  !  —  and  I  depart  to  do  the  deed, 
Tliough  my  life-blood  should  mingle  with  the  foe's. 

O  brave  young  Chief!  Tezozomoc  replied, 
With  better  fortune  may  the  grateful  Gods 
Reward  thy  valor  !  deed  so  hazardous 
They  ask  not.     Couldst  thou  from  the  mountain 

holds 
Tempt  one  of  these  rash  foemcn  to  pursue 
Tiiine  artful  flight,  an  ambush'd  band  might  rise 
Upon  the  unsuspcting  enemy. 
And  intercept  his  way  ;  then  hitherward 
The  captive  should  be  led,  and  .\ztlan's  Gods 
On  their  own  altars  see  the  sacrifice. 
Well  pleased,  and  Aztlan's  sons,  inspirited, 
Behold  the  omen  of  assured  success. 
Thou  know'st  that  Tialoc's  annual  festival 
Is  close  at  hand.     A  stranger's  child  would  prove 
A  victim,  whose  rare  value  would  deserve 
His  certain  favor.     More  I  need  not  say. 
Ciioose  thou  the  force  for  ambush ;  and  thyself 
Alone,  or  with  a  chosen  comrade,  seek 
The  mountain  dwellers. 

Instant  as  he  ceased, 
Ocellopan  began :  I  go  with  thee, 
O  Tlalala !  My  friend  !  —  If  one  alone 
Could  have  the  honor  of  this  enterprise, 
My  love  might  yield  it  thee  ;  —  but  tliou  wilt  need 
A  comrade.  —  Tlalala,  I  go  with  thee  ! 
Whom,   the    Chief    answer'd,  should    my    heart 

select. 
Its  tried  companion  else,  but  thee,  so  oft 
My  brother  in  the  battle  ?     We  will  go, 
Shedder  of  blood  !  together  will  we  go, 
Now,  ere  the  midnight ! 

Nay  !  the  Priest  replied, 
A  little  while  delay ;  and  ere  ye  go, 
Devote  yourselves  to  Heaven  !     Feebly  he  spake, 
Like  one  exhausted  ;  gathering  then  new  force. 
As  with  laborious  effort,  he  pursued, — 
Bedew  Mexitli's  altar  with  your  blood, 
And  go  beneath  his  guidage.     I  have  yet 
Strength  to  officiate,  and  to  bless  your  zeal. 

So  saying,  to  the  Temple  of  the  God 
He  led  the  way.     The  warriors  follow'd  Jiim  ; 
And  with  his  chiefs,  Coanocotzin  went. 
To  grace  with  all  solemnity  the  rite. 
They  pass  the  AVail  of  Serpents,  and  ascend 
Tile  massive  fabric  ;  four  times  they  surround 
Its  ample  square  ;  tlie  fifth,  they  reach  the  height. 
There,  on  the  level  top,  two  temple-towers 
Were  rear'd;  the  one  Tezcalipoca's  fanr-. 
Supreme  of  Heaven,  where  now  the  wil}'  Priest 
Stood,  watchful  for  his  presence,  and  observed 
The  maize-strown  tlireshold.     His  the  other  pile. 
By  whose  peculiar  power  and  patronage 
Aztlan  was  blest,  Me.\itli,  woman-born. 
Before  the  entrance,  the  eternal  fire 
Was  burning;  bare  of  foot  they  enter'd  there. 


On  a  blue  throne,  with  four  huge  silver  snakes. 
As  if  the  keepers  of  the  sanctuary. 
Circled,  with  stretching  neck  and  fangs  display'd, 
Mexitli  sat;  another  graven  snake 
Belted  with  scales  of  gold  his  monster  bulk. 
Around  the  neck  a  loathsome  collar  hung, 
Of  human  hearts;  the  face  was  mask'd  with  gold; 
His  specular  eyes  seem'd  fire  ;  one  hand  uprear'd 
A  club  ;  the  other,  as  in  battle,  held 
The  shield ;  and  over  all  suspended  hung 
The  banner  of  the  nation.     They  beheld 
In  awe,  and  knelt  before  the  Terrible  God. 

Guardian  of  Aztlan  !  cried  Tezozomoc, 
Who  to  thy  mortal  mother  hast  assign'd 
The  kingdom  o'er  all  trees,  and  arborets. 
And  herbs,  and  flowers,  giving  her  endless  life, 
A  Deity  among  the  Deities; 
While  Coatlantona  implores  thy  love 
To  thine  own  people,  they  in  fear  approach 
Thy  awful  fane,  who  know  no  fear  beside. 
And  offer  up  the  worthiest  sacrifice. 
The  blood  of  heroes  ! 

To  the  ready  Chiefs 
He  turn'd,  and  said.  Now  stretch  your  arms,  and 

make 
The  offering  to  the  God.     They  their  bare  arms 
Stretched  forth,  and  stabbed  them  with  the  aloe- 
Then  in  a  golden  vase  Tezozomoc  [point 
Received  the  mingled  streams,  and  held  it  up 
Toward  the  giant  Idol,  and  exclaim'd. 
Terrible  God  !  Protector  of  our  realm  ! 
Receive  thine  incense  !   Let  the  steam  of  blood 
Ascend  to  thee,  delightful  !     So  mayst  thou 
Still  to  thy  chosen  people  lend  thine  aid ; 
And  these  blaspheming  strangers  from  the  earth 
Be  swept  away  ;  as  erst  the  monster  race 
Of  Mammuth,  Heaven's  fierce  ministers  of  wrath. 
Who  drain'd  the  lakes  in  thirst,  and  for  their  food 
Exterminated  nations.     And  as  when. 
Their  dreadful  ministry  of  death  fulfill'd, 
Ipalnemoani,  by  whom  we  live, 
Bade  thee  go  forth,  and  with  thy  lightnings  fill 
The  vault  of  Heaven,  and  with  thy  thunders  rock 
The  rooted  earth,  till  of  the  monster  race 
Only  their  monumental  bones  remain'd,  — 
So  arm  thy  favor'd  people  with  thy  might, 
Terrible  God  !  and  purify  the  land 
From  these  blaspheming  foes  ! 

He  said,  and  gave 
Ocellopan  the  vase.  —  Chiefs,  ye  have  pour'd 
Your  strength  and  courage  to  the  Terrible  God, 
Devoted  to  his  service  ;  take  ye  now 
The  beverage  he  hath  hallow'd.     In  your  youth 
Ye  liave  c|uaff"'d  manly  blood,  that  manly  thoughts 
Mio-ht  ripen  in  your  hearts;  so  now  with  this. 
Which  minirlino-  from  such  noble  veins  hath  flowed. 
Increase  of  valor  drink,  and  added  force. 
Ocellopan  received  the  bloody  vase. 
And  drank,  and  gave  in  silence  to  his  friend 
The  consecrated  draught ;  then  Tlalala 
Drain'd  off  the  offering.     Braver  blood  than  this 
Mv  lips  can  never  taste  !  quoth  he ;  but  soon 
Grant  me,  Mexitli,  a  more  grateful  cup,— 
The  Stranger's  life ! 
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Are  all  the  rites  perforra'd  ? 
Ocellopan  inquired.     Yea,  all  is  done, 
Answer'd  the  driest.     Go  !  and  the  guardian  God 
Of  Aztlan  be  your  guide ! 

They  left  the  fane. 
Lo  !  as  Tezozomoc  was  passing  by 
The  eternal  fire,  the  eternal  fire  shot  up 
A  long  blue  flame.     He  started  ;  he  exclaim'd, 
Tlie  God  !  the  God  !  Tezcalipoca's  Priest 
Echoed  the  welcome  cry,  The  God  !  the  God  ! 
For  lo  !  his  footsteps  mark  the  maize-strown  floor. 
A  mighty  shout  from  all  the  multitudes 
Of  Aztlan  rose;  they  cast  into  the  fire 
The  victims,  whose  last  shrieks  of  agony 
Mingled  unheeded  with  the  cries  of  joy. 
Then  louder  from  the  spiral  sea-shell's  depth 
Sweird  the  full  roar,  and  from  the  hollow  wood 
Peal'd  deeper  thunders.     Round  the  choral  band, 
The  circling  nobles,  gay  with  gorgeous  plumes. 
And  gems  which  sparkled  to  the  midnight  fire. 
Moved  in  the  solemn  dance;  each  in  his  hand, 
In  measured  movements  lifts  the  feathery  shield, 
And  shakes  a  rattling  ball  to  measured  sounds. 
With  quicker  steps,  the  inferior  chiefs  without. 
Equal  in  number,  but  in  just  array. 
The  spreading  radii  of  the  mystic  wheel. 
Revolve;  and,  outermost,  the  youths  roll  round. 
In  motions  rapid  as  their  quicken'd  blood. 
So  thus  with  song  and  harmony  the  night 
Past  on  in  Aztlan,  and  all  hearts  rejoiced. 


XI. 

THE   CAPTURE. 

Meantime  from  Aztlan,  on  their  enterprise, 
Shedder  of  Blood  and  Tiger  of  the  War, 
Ocellopan  and  Tlalala  set  forth. 
With  chosen  followers,  through  the  silent  night, 
Silent  they  travell'd  on.     After  a  way 
Circuitous  and  far  through  lonely  tracks. 
They  reach'd  the  mountains,  and  amid  the  sliade 
Of  thickets  covering  the  uncultured  slope. 
Their  patient  ambush  placed.     The  chiefs  alone 
Held  on,  till,  winding  in  ascent,  they  reach'd 
The  heights  which  o'er  the  Briton's  mountain  hold 
Impended;  there  they  stood,  and  by  the  moon. 
Who  yet,  with  undiminished  lustre,  hung 
High  in  the  dark  blue  firmament,  from  thence 
E.xplored  the  steep  descent.     Precipitous 
The  rock  beneath  them  lay,  a  sudden  clifl", 
Bare  and  unbroken  ;  in  its  midway  holes, 
Where  never  hand  could  reach,  nor  eve  intrude, 
The  eagle  built  her  eyrie.     Farther  on, 
Us  interrupted  crags  and  ancient  woods 
Offered  a  difficult  way.     From  crag  to  crag, 
By  rocky  shMf,  by  trunk,  or  root,  or  bough, 
A  painful  toil  and  perilous,  they  past ; 
And  now,  stretch'd  out  amid  the  matted  shrubs. 
Which,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  clothed 
The  rugged  bank,  they  crouch'd. 

By  this  the  stars 
Grew  dim;  the  glow-worm  hath  put  out  her  lamp  ; 


The  owls  have  ceased  their  night-song.     On  the  top 
Of  yon  magnolia  the  loud  turkey's  voice 
Is  heralding  the  dawn ;  from  tree  to  tree 
E-xtends  the  wakening  watch-note,  far  and  wide, 
Till  the  whole  woodlands  echo  with  the  cry. 
No.w  breaks  the  morning ;  but  as  yet  no  foot 
Hath  mark'd  the  dews,  nor  sound  of  man  is  heard. 
Then  first  Ocellopan  beheld,  where,  near. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  a  half-roof'd  hut, 
A  sleeping  stranger  lay.     lie  pointed  him 
To  Tlalala.     The  Tiger  look'd  around : 
None  else  was  nigh.  —  Shall  I  descend,  he  said, 
And  strike  him.'     Here  is  none  to  see  the  deed. 
We  offered  to  the  Gods  our  mingled  blood 
Last  night ;  and  now,  I  deem  it,  they  present 
An  offering  which  shall  more  propitiate  them, 
And  omen  sure  success.     I  will  go  down 
And  kill! 

He  said,  and,  gliding  like  a  snake. 
Where  Caradoc  lay  sleeping,  made  his  way. 
Sweetly  slept  he,  and  pleasant  were  his  dreams 
Of  Britain,  and  the  blue-eyed  maid  he  loved. 
The  Azteca  stood  over  him ;  he  knew 
His  victim,  and  the  power  of  vengeance  gave 
Malignant  joy.     Once  hast  thou  'scaped  my  arm  : 
But  what  shall  save  thee  now .'  the  Tiger  thought, 
Exulting ;  and  he  raised  his  spear  to  strike. 
That  instant,  o'er  the  Briton's  unseen  harp 
The  gale  of  morning  past,  and  swept  its  strings 
Into  so  sweet  a  harmony,  that  sure 
It  seem'd  no  earthly  tone.     The  savage  man 
Suspends  his  stroke  ;  he  looks  astonish'd  round  ; 
No  human  hand  is  near :  —  and  hark  !  again 
The  aerial  music  swells  and  dies  away. 
Then  first  the  heart  of  Tlalala  felt  fear ; 
He  thought  that  some  protecting  spirit  watch'd 
Beside  the  Stranger,  and,  abash'd,  withdrew. 

A  God  protects  him  !  to  Ocellopan, 
Whispering,  he  said.      Didst  thou   not  hear  the 

sound 
Which  enter'd  into  me,  and  fix'd  my  arm 
Powerless  above  him  ? 

Was  it  not  a  voice 
From  thine  own  Gods  to  strengthen  thee,  replied 
His  sterner  comrade,  and  make  evident 
Their  pleasure  in  the  deed .' 

Nay!  Tlalala 
Rejoin'd ;  they  speak  in  darkness  and  in  storms  . 
The   thunder  is  their  voice,   that  peals    through 

heaven. 
Or,  rolling  underneath  us,  makes  earth  rock 
In  tempest,  and  destroys  the  sons  of  men. 
It  was  no  sound  of  theirs,  Ocellopan ! 
No  voice  to  hearten,  —  for  I  felt  it  pass 
Unmanning  every  limb;  yea,  it  relax'd 
Tfie  sinews  of  my  soul.     Shedder  of  Blood, 
I  cannot  lift  my  hand  against  the  man. 
Go,  if  thy  heart  be  stronger ! 

But  meantime 
Young  Caradoc  arose,  of  his  escape 
Unconscious ;  and  by  this  the  stirring  sounds 
Of  day  began,  increasing  now,  as  all 
Now  to  their  toil  betake  them.     Some  go  fell 
The  stately  tree;  some  from  tlie  trunk  low-laid 
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Hew  the  huge  boughs ;  here  round  the  fire  tliey  char 

The  stake-points ;  here  they  level  with  a  line 

The  ground-plot,  and  infix  the  ready  piles, 

Or,  interknitting  them  with  osiers,  weave 

The  wicker  wallj  others  along  the  lake, 

From  its  shoal  waters,  gatlier  reeds  and  canes, — 

Light  roofing,  suited  to  the  genial  sky. 

Tiie  woodman's  measured  stroke,  the  regular  saw. 

The  wain  slow-creaking,  and  the  voice  of  man 

Answering  his  fellow,  or  in  single  toil, 

Cheering  his  labor  with  a  cheerful  song, 

Strange  concert  made  to  those  fierce  Aztecas, 

Who,  beast-like,  in  their  silent  lurking-place 

Couch'd  close  and  still,  observant  for  their  prey. 

All  overseeing,  and  directing  all, 
From  place  to  place  moved  Madoc,  and  beneld 
The  dwellings  rise.     Young  Hoel  at  iiis  side 
Ran  on,  best  pleased  when  at  his  Uncle's  side 
Courting  indulgent  love.     And  now  they  came 
Beside  the  half-roof 'd  hut  of  Caradoc ; 
Of  all  the  mountain-dwellings  that  the  last. 
The  little  boy,  in  boyish  wantonness, 
Would  quit  his  Uncle's  hold,  and  haste  away, 
With  childhood's  frolic  speed,  then  laugh  aloud, 
To  tempt  pursuit;  now  running  to  the  huts, 
Now  toward  the  entrance  of  the  valley  straits. 
But  wheresoe'er  he  turned,  Ocellopan, 
With  hunter's  eye,  pursued  his  heedless  course, 
In  breath-suspending  vigilance.     Ah  me  ! 
The  little  wretch  toward  his  lurking-place 
Draws  near,  and  calls  on  Madoc ;  and  the  Prince 
Thinks  of  no  danger  nigh,  and  follows  not 
The  childish  lure  !  nearer  the  covert  now 
Young  Hoel  runs,  and  stops,  and  calls  again ; 
Then  like  a  lion,  from  his  couching-place, 
Ocellopan  leap'd  fortli,  and  seized  his  prey. 

Loud  shriek'd  the  atfrighted  child,  as  in  his  arms 
The  savage  grasp'd  him ;  startlud  at  the  cry, 
Madoc  beheld  him  hastening  through  the  pass. 
Quick  as  instinctive  love  can  urge  his  feet 
He  follows,  and  he  now  almost  hath  reach'd 
Tlie  encumber'd  ravisher,  and  hope  inspires 
New  speed,  —  yet  nearer  now,  and  nearer  still, 
And  lo  !  the  child  holds  out  his  little  arms! 
That  instant,  as  the  Prince  almost  had  laid 
His  hand  upon  the  boy,  young  Tlalala 
Leap'd  on    his  neck,  and    soon,  though  Madoc's 

strength, 
With  frantic  fury,  shook  him  from  his  hold, 
Far  down  the  steep  Ocellopan  had  fled. 
Ah !  what  avails  it  now,  tliat  they,  by  wliom 
Madoc  was  standing  to  survey  their  toil, 
Have    miss'd    their  Chief,   and  spread  the  quick 

alarm  ? 
What  now  avails  it,  that,  with  distant  aid, 
His  gallant  men  come  down  ?     Regarding  nought 
But  Hoel,  but  the  wretched  Llaian's  grief, 
He  rushes  on ;  and  ever  as  he  draws 
Near  to  the  child,  the  Tiger  Tlalala 
Impedes  his  way;  and  now  they  reach  the  place 
Of  ambush,  and  the  ambush'd  band  arise. 
And  Madoc  is  their  prisoner. 

Caradoc, 


In  vain  thou  leadest  on  the  late  pursuit ! 
In  vain,  Cadwallon,  hath  thy  love  alarm'd 
Caught  the  first  sound  of  evil !     They  pour  out 
Tumultuous  from  the  vale,  a  half-arm'd  troop; 
Each  with  such  weapons  as  his  hasty  hand 
Can  seize,  they  rush  to  battle.     Gallant  men, 
Your  valor  boots  not!     It  avails  not  now, 
With  such  fierce  onset  that  ye  charge  the  foe, 
And  drive  with  such  full  force  the  weapon  home ' 
They,  while  ye  slaughter  them,  impede  pursuit, 
And  far  away,  meantime,  their  comrades  bear 
The  captive  Prince,     lu  vain  his  noble  heart 
Swells  now  with  wild  and  suffocating  rage; 
In  vain  he  struggles  :  —  they  have  bound  his  limbs 
With  the  tough  osier,  and  his  struggles  now 
But  bind  more  close  and  cuttingly  the  band. 
They  liasten  on ;  and  while  they  bear  the  prize, 
Leaving  their  ill-doomed  fellows  in  the  fight 
To  check  pursuit,  foremost  afar  of  all, 
With  unabating  strength,  by  joy  inspired, 
Ocellopan  to  Aztlan  bears  the  child. 


XIL 
HOEL. 

Good  tidings  travel  fast.  —  The  chief  is  seen; 

He  hastens  on;  he  holds  the  child  on  high; 

He   shouts  aloud.     Tlirough   Aztlan   spreads  the 

news ; 
Each  to  iiis  neighbor  tells  tlie  happy  tale,  — 
Joy,  — joy  to  Aztlan  !  the  Blood-shedder  comes  ! 
Tlaloc  has  given  his  victim. 

Ah,  poor  child ! 
They  from  tlie  gate  swarm  out  to  welcome  thee  ; 
Warriors,  and  men  grown  gray,  and  youths,  and 

maids, 
Exulting,  forth  tliey  crowd.     The  mothers  throng 
To  view  thee,  and,  while  thinking  of  thy  doom, 
They  clasp  their  own  dear  infants  to  the  breast 
With  deeper  love,  delighted  think  that  thou 
Shalt  suffer  for  them.     He,  poor  child,  admires 
The  strange  array  !  with  wonder  he  beholds 
Their  olive  limbs,  half  bare,  their  plumy  crowns. 
And  gazes  round  and  round,  where  all  was  new, 
Forgetful  of  his  fears.     But  when  the  Priest 
Approach'd  to  take  him  from  the  Warrior's  arms, 
Tlien  Hoel  scream'd,  and  from  that  hideous  man 
Averting,  to  Ocellopan  he  turn'd. 
And  would  have  clung  to  him,  so  dreadful  late, 
Stern  as  he  was,  and  terrible  of  eye, 
Less  dreadful  than  the  Priest,  whose  dark  aspect 
Which  nature  with  her  harshest  characters 
Had   featured,  art   made  worse.     His   cowl   was 

white  ; 
His  untrinun'd  hair,  a  long  and  loathsome  mass, 
With  cotton  cords  intwisted,  clung  with  gum, 
And  matted  with  the  blood,  which,  every  morn, 
He  from  his  temples  drew  before  the  God, 
In  sacrifice ;  bare  were  his  arms,  and  smear'd 
Black.     But  his  countenance  a  stronger  dread 
Than  all  the  horrors  of  that  outward  garb. 
Struck  with  quick  instinct  to  young  Hoel's  heart, 
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It  was  a  face  whose  settled  sullenness 
No  gentle  feeling  ever  had  disturb'd ; 
Which,  when  iie  probed  a  victim's  living  breast, 
Retained  its  hard  composure. 

Such  was  he 
Who  took  the  son  of  Llaian,  heeding  not 
His  cries,  and  screams,  and  arms  in  suppliant  guise 
Stretch'd  out  to  all  around,  and  strugglings  vain. 
He  to  the  Temple  of  the  Water-God 
Convej'd  his  victim.     By  the  threshold,  there 
The  ministering  Virgins  stood,  a  comely  band 
Of  high-born  damsels,  to  the  temple  rites 
By  pious  parents  vow'd.     Gladly  to  them 
The  little  Hoel  leap'd  ;  their  gentle  looks 
No  fear  excited  ;  and  he  gazed  around. 
Pleased  and  surprised,  unconscious  to  what  end 
These  things  were  tending.     O'er  the  rush-strown 

floor 
They  to  the  azure  Idol  led  the  boy, 
Now  not  reluctant,  and  they  raised  the  hymn. 

God  of  the  Waters  !  at  whose  will  the  streams 
Flow  in  their  wonted  channel,  and  diffuse 
Their  plenty  round,  the  blood  and  life  of  earth; 
At   wliose    command  they  swell,    and  o'er  their 

banks 
Burst  with  resistless  ruin,  making  vain 
The  toils  and  hopes  of  man,  —  behold  this  child  ! 
O  strong  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  destroy, 
Tlaloc!  behold  thy  victim  !  so  mayst  thou 
Restrain  the  peaceful  streams  within  their  banks, 
And  bless  the  labors  of  the  husbandman. 

God  of  the  Mountains  !  at  whose  will  the  clouds 
Cluster  around  the  heights;  who  sendest  them 
To  shed  their  fertilizing  showers,  and  raise 
The  drooping  herb,  and  o'er  the  thirsty  vale 
Spread  their  green  freshness ;   at  whose  voice  the 

hills 
Grow  black  with  storms ;  whose  wrath  the  thunder 

speaks ; 
Whose  bow  of  anger  shoots  the  lightning  shafts, 
To  blast  the  works  of  man;  — behold  this  child! 
O  strong  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  destroy, 
Tlaloc  !  behold  thy  victim  !  so  mayst  thou 
Lay  by  the  fiery  arrows  of  thy  rage. 
And  bid  the  genial  rains  and  dews  descend. 

O  thou,  Companion  of  the  powerful  God, 
Companion  and  Beloved  !  —  when  he  treads 
The  mountain-top,  whose  breath  diffuses  round 
The  sweets  of  summer;  when  he  rides  the  waves. 
Whose  presence  is  the  sunshine  and  the  calm, — 
Aiauh,  O  green-robed  Goddess,  see  this  child ! 
Behold  thy  victim  !  so  mayst  thou  appease 
The  sterner  mind  of  Tlaloc  when  he  frowns, 
And  Aztlan  flourish  in  thy  fostering  smile. 
Young  Spirits!  ye  whom  Aztlan's  piety 
Hath  given  to  Tlaloc,  to  enjoy  with  him. 
For  aye,  the  cool  delights  of  Tlalocan,  — 
Yo'jjig  Spirits  of  the  happy ;  who  have  left 
Your  Heaven  to-day,  unseen  assistants  here, — 
Behold  your  comrade  I  see  the  chosen  child, 
Who  tiirougli  tiie  lonely  cave  of  death  must  pass, 
Like  you,  to  join  you  in  eternal  joy. 
50 


Now  from  the  rush-strown  temple  they  depart. 
They  place  their  smiling  victim  in  a  car. 
Upon  whose  sides  of  pearly  shell  there  play'd, 
Shading  and  siiifting  still,  the  rainbow  light. 
On  virgin  shoulders  is  he  borne  aloft, 
With  dance  before,  and  song  and  music  round  ; 
And  thus  they  seek,  in  festival  array, 
Tlie  water-side.     There  lies  the  sacred  bark, 
All  gay  with  gold,  and  garlanded  with  flowers  : 
The  virgins  with  tlie  joyous  boy  embark ; 
Ten  boatmen  urge  them  on;  the  Priests  behind 
Follow,  and  all  the  long  solemnity. 
The  lake  is  overspread  wnth  boats;  the  sun 
Shines  on  the  gilded  prows,  the  feathery  crowns. 
The  sparkling  waves.     Green  islets  float  along, 
Where  high-born  damsels,  under  jasmine  bowers. 
Raise  the  sweet  voice,  to  which  the  echoing  oars. 
In  modulated  motion,  rise  and  fall. 
The  moving  multitude  along  the  shore 
Flows  like  a  stream;  bright  shines  the  unclouded 

sky; 
Heaven,  eartii,  and  waters  wear  one  face  of  joy. 
Young  Hoel  with  delight  beholds  the  pomp; 
His  heart  throbs  joyfully  ;  and  if  he  thinks 
Upon  his  mother  now,  'tis  but  to  think 
How  beautiful  a  tale  for  her  glad  ear 
He  hath  when  he  returns.     Meantime  the  maids 
Weave  garlands  for  his  head,  and  raise  the  sono-. 

Oil !  happy  thou,  whom  early  from  the  world 
The  Gods  require  !  not  by  the  wasting  worm 
Of  sorrow  canker'd,  nor  condemn'd  to  feel 
The  pang  of  sickness,  nor  the  wound  of  war. 
Nor  the  long  miseries  of  protracted  acre; 
But  thus  in  childhood  chosen  of  the  God, 
To  share  his  joys.     Soon  shall  thy  rescued  soul. 
Child  of  the  Stranger  !  in  his  blissful  world, 
Mix  with  the  blessed  spirits;  for  not  thine. 
Amid  the  central  darkness  of  the  earth, 
To  endure  the  eternal  void;  —  not  thine  to  live. 
Dead  to  all  objects  of  eye,  ear,  or  sense. 
In  the  long  horrors  of  one  endless  night, 
With  endless  being  curs'd.     For  thee  llie  bowers 
Of  Tlalocan  have  blossom'd  with  new  sweets; 
For  thee  have  its  immortal  trees  matured 
The  fruits  of  Heaven  ;  thy  comrades  even  now 
Wait  thee,  impatient,  in  their  fields  of  bliss  ; 
The  God  will  welcome  thee,  his  chosen  child. 
And  Aiauh  love  thee  with  a  mother's  love. 
Child  of  tlie  Stranger,  dreary  is  thy  way ! 
Darkness  and  Famine  through  the  cave  of  Death 
Must  guide  thee.     Happy  thou,  when  on  that  nio-ht 
The  morning  of  the  eternal  day  shall  dawn. 

So  as  they  sung  young  Hoel's  song  of  death. 
With  rapid  strength  the  boatmen  plied  their  oars. 
And  through  the  water  swift  they  glided  on ; 
And  now  to  shore  they  drew.     The  stately  bank 
Rose  with  the  majesty  of  woods  o'erhung, 
And  rocks,  or  peering  through  the  forest  shade, 
Or  rising  from  the  lake,  and  with  their  bulk 
Glassing  its  dark,  deep  waters.     Half  way  up, 
A  cavern  pierced  the  rock;  no  human  foot 
Had  trod  its  depths,  nor  ever  sunbeam  reach'd 
Its  long  recesses  and  mysterious  gloom ; 
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To  Tlaloc  it  waa  hallowed  j  and  the  stone, 
Which  closed  its  entrance,  never  was  removed, 
Save  when  the  yearly  festival  return'd, 
And  in  its  womb  a  cliild  was  sepulchred, 
The  living  victim.     Up  the  winding  path, 
Tliat  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  led, 
Witii  many  a  painful  step  the  train  ascend  ; 
Hut  many  a  time,  upon  that  long  ascent, 
Voung  Hoel  would  have  paused,  with  weariness 
Exhausted  now.     They  urge  him  on,  —  poor  child! 
T""'?y  urge  him  on  !  —  Where  is  Cadwallon's  aid  ? 
Where  is  the  sword  of  Ririd  ?  where  the  arm 
Of  Madoc  now? — Oh!  better  had  he  lived. 
Unknowing  and  unknown,  on  Arvon's  plain. 
And  trod  upon  his  noble  father's  grave. 
With    peasant    feet,   unconscious  !  —  They    have 

rcach'd 
Tlie  cavern  now,  and  from  its  mouth  the  Priests 
Roll  the  huge  portal.     Thitherward  they  force 
The  son  of  Llaian.     A  cold  air  comes  out ;  — 
It  chills  him,  and  his  feet  recoil ;  —  in  vain 
His  feet  recoil ;  —  in  vain  he  turns  to  fly, 
Affrighted  at  the  sudden  gloom  that  spreads 
Around;  —  the  den  is  closed,  and  he  is  left 
In  solitude  and  darkness,  — left  to  die  ! 


XIII. 
COATEL. 

That  morn  from  Aztlan  Coatel  had  gone, 

In  search  of  flowers,  amid  the  woods  and  crags. 

To  deck  the  shrine  of  Coatlantona; 

Such  flowers  as  in  the  solitary  wilds 

Hiding  their  modest  beauty,  made  their  worth 

More  valued  for  its  rareness.     'Twas  to  lier 

A  grateful  task ;  not  only  for  she  fled 

Those  cruel  rites,  to  which  nor  reverent  use 

Nor  frequent  custom  could  familiarize 

Her  gentle  heart,  and  teach  it  to  put  off 

All  womanly  feeHng  ;  —  but  that  from  all  eyes 

Escaped,  and  all  obtrusive  fellowship, 

She  in  that  solitude  might  send  her  soul 

To  where  Lincoya  with  the  Strangers  dwelt. 

She  from  the  summit  of  the  woodland  heights 

Gazed  on  the  lake  below.     The  sound  of  song 

And  instrument,  in  soften'd  harmony, 

Had  reach'd  her  where  she  stray 'd;  and  she  beheld 

The  pomp,  and  listen'd  to  the  floating  sounds, 

A  moment,  with  delight :  but  then  a  fear 

Came  on  her,  for  she  knew  with  what  design 

The  Tiger  and  Ocellopan  had  sought 

The  dwellings  of  the  Cymry.  —  Now  the  boats 

Drew  nearer,  and  she  knew  the  Stranger's  child. 

She  watch'd  them  land  below;  she  saw  them  wind 

The  ascent ;  —  and  now  from  that  abhorred  cave 

The  stone  is  roll'd  away,  —  and  now  the  child 

From  light  and  life  is  cavern'd.     Coatel 

Thought  of  his  mother  then,  of  all  the  ills 

Her  fear  would  augur,  and  how  worse  than  all 

Wliich  even  a  mother's  maddening  fear  could  feign. 

His  actual  fate.     She  thought  of  this,  and  bow'd 

Her  face  upon  her  knees,  and  closed  her  eyes. 


Shuddering.  Suddenly  in  the  brake  beside, 
A  rustling  startled  her,  and  from  the  shrubs. 
A  Vulture  rose. 

She  moved  toward  the  spot, 
Led  by  an  idle  impulse,  as  it  seem'd, 
To  see  from  whence  the  carrion  bird  had  fled. 
The  bushes  overhung  a  narrow  chasm 
Which  pierced  the  hill :  upon  its  mossy  sides 
Shade-loving  herbs  and  flowers  luxuriant  grew, 
And  jutting  crags  made  easy  the  descent. 
A  little  way  descending,  Coatel  [heard, 

Stoop'd  for  the  flowers,  and  heard,  or  thought  she 
A  feeble  sound  below.     She  raised  her  head, 
And  anxiously  she  listen'd  for  the  sound, 
Not  without  fear.  —  Feebly  again,  and  like 
A  distant  cry,  it  came ;  and  then  she  thought. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  voice  of  that  poor  child, 
By  the  slow  pain  of  hunger  doom'd  to  die. 
She  shudder'd  at  the  thought,  and  breathed  a  groan 
Of  unavailing  pity  ;  —  but  the  sound 
Came  nearer,  and  her  trembling  heart  conceived 
A  dangerous  hope.     Tlie  Vulture  from  that  chasm 
Had  fled,  perchance  accustomed  in  the  cave 
To  seek  his  banquet,  and  by  living  feet 
Alarm'd :  —  there  was  an  entrance  then  below  ; 
And  were  it  possible  that  she  could  save 
The  Stranger's  child,  —  Oh,  what  a  joy  it  were 
To  tell  Lincoya  that! 

It  was  a  thought 
Whicli  made  her  heart  with  terror  and  delight 
Throb  audibly.     From  crag  to  crag  she  past, 
Descending,  and  beheld  a  narrow  cave 
Enter  the  hill.     A  little  way  the  light 
Fell ;  but  its  feeble  glimmering  she  herself 
Obstructed  half,  as  stooping  in  she  went. 
The  arch  grew  loftier,  and  the  increasing  gloom 
Fill'd  her  with  more  aff'right;  and  now  she  paused*, 
For  at  a  sudden  and  abrupt  descent 
She  stood,  and  fear'd  its  unseen  depth;  her  heart 
Fail'd,  and  she  back  had  hasten'd ;  but  the  cry 
Reach'd  her  again,  tlie  near  and  certain  cry 
Of  that  most  pitiable  innocent. 
Again  adown  the  dark  descent  she  look'd. 
Straining  her  eyes;  by  this  the  strengthen'd  sight 
Had  grown  adapted  to  the  gloom  around, 
And  her  dilated  pupils  now  received 
Dim  sense  of  objects  near.     Something  below. 
White  in  the  darkness,  lay  ;  it  mark'd  the  depth  ; 
Still  Coatel  stood  dubious ;  but  she  heard 
The  wailing  of  the  child,  and  his  loud  sobs;  — 
Then,  clinging  to  the  rock  with  fearful  hands, 
Her  feet  explored  below,  and  twice  she  felt 
Firm  footing,  ere  her  fearful  hold  relax'd. 
The  sound  she  made,  along  the  hollow  rock 
Ran  echoing.     Hoel  heard  it,  and  he  came 
Groping  along  the  side.     A  dim,  dim  light 
Broke  on  the  darkness  of  his  sepulchre  ; 
A  human  form  drew  near  him ;  —  he  sprang  on. 
Screaming  with  joy,  and  clunor  to  Coatel, 
And  cried.  Oh,  take  me  from  this  dismal  place' 
She  answer'd  not ;  she  understood  him  not; 
But  clasp'd  the  little  victim  to  her  breast, 
And  shed  delightful  tears. 

But  from  that  den 
Of  darkness  and  of  horror,  Coatel 
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Durst  not  convey  the  child,  though  in  her  heart 
There  was  a  female  tenderness  which  yearn'd, 
As  with  maternal  love,  to  cherish  liim. 
She  hush'd  his  clamors,  fearful  lest  the  sound 
Might  reach  some  other  ear;  she  kiss'd  away 
The  tears  that  streani'd  adown  his  little  cheeks  ; 
She  gave  him  food,  which  in  the  morn  she  brought, 
For  herownwants,  from  Aztlan.     Some  few  words 
Of  Britain's  ancient  language  she  had  learn'd 
From  her  Lincoya,  in  those  happy  days 
Of  peace,  when  Aztlan  was  the  Stranger's  friend  : 
Aptly  she  learnt,  what  willingly  he  taught, 
Terms  of  endearment,  and  the  parting  words 
Which  promised  quick  return.     She  to  the  child 
These  precious  words  address'd ;  and  if  itchanced 
Imperfect  knowledge,  or  some  difficult  sound, 
Check'd  her  heart's  utterance,  then  the  gentle  tone, 
The  fond  caress,  intelligibly  spake 
Affection's  language. 

But  when  she  arose. 
And  would  have  climb'd  the  ascent,  the  affrighted 

boy 
Fast  held  her,  and  his  tears  interpreted 
The  prayer  to  leave  him  not.     Again  she  kiss'd 
His  tears  away;  again  of  soon  return 
Assured  and  soothed  him ;  till  reluctantly 
And  weeping,  but  in  silence,  he  unloosed 
His  grasp  ;  and  up  the  difficult  ascent 
Coatel  climb'd,  and  to  the  light  of  day 
Returning,  with  her  flowers  she  hasten'd  homo. 


XIV. 

^-      THE    STONE    OF    SACRIFICE. 

Who  comes  to  Aztlan,  bounding  like  a  deer 

Along  the  plain?  —  The  herald  of  success; 

For,  lo !  his  locks  are  braided,  and  his  loins 

Cinctured  with  white  ;  and  see,  he  lifts  the  shield, 

And  brandishes  the  sword.     The  populace 

Flock  round,  impatient  for  the  tale  of  joy. 

And  follow  to  the  palace  in  his  path. 

Joy !  joy  !  the  Tiger  hath  achieved  his  quest ! 

They  bring  a  captive  home  ! — Triumphantly 

Coanocotzin  and  his  Chiefs  go  forth 

To  greet  the  youth  triumphant,  and  receive 

The  victim,  whom  the  gracious  gods  have  given, 

Sure  omen  and  first  fruits  of  victory. 

A  woman  leads  the  train,  young,  beautiful, — 

More  beautiful  for  that  translucent  joy 

Flushing  her  cheek,  and  sparkling  in  her  eye  ;  — 

Her  hair  is  twined  with  festal  flowers,  her  robe 

With  flowing  wreaths  adorn'd  ;  she  holds  a  child. 

He,  too,  bedeck'd  and  garlanded  witii  flowers, 

And,  lifting  him,  with  agile  force  of  arm, 

In  graceful  action,  to  harmonious  step 

Accordant,  leads  the  dance.     It  is  the  wife 

Of  Tlalala,  who,  with  his  child,  goes  forth 

To  meet  her  hero  husband. 

And  behold. 
The  Tiger  comes !  and  ere  the  shouts  and  sounds 
Of  gratulation  cease,  his  followers  bear 
The  captive  Prince.     At  that  so  welcome  sight, 


Loud  rose  the  glad  acclaim  ;  nor  knew  they  yet 

That  he  wlio  there  lay  patient  in  his  bonds, 

Expecting  the  inevitable  iot, 

Was  Madoc.     Patient  in  his  bonds  he  lay, 

Exhausted  with  vain  efiorts,  hopeless  now, 

And  silently  resign'd.     But  when  the  King 

Approach'd  the  prisoner,  and  beheld  his  face. 

And  knew  the  Chief  of  Strangers,  at  that  sound 

Electric  joy  shot  through  the  multitude, 

And,  like  the  raging  of  the  hurricane, 

Their  thundering  transports  peal'd.    A  deeper  joy, 

A  nobler  triumph,  kindled  Tlalala, 

As,  limb  by  limb,  his  eye  survey'd  the  Prince, 

With  a  calm  fierceness.     And,  by  this,  the  Priests 

Approach'd  their  victim,  clad  in  vestments  white 

Of  sacrifice,  which  from  the  shoulders  fell. 

As  from  the  breast,  unbending,  broad,  and  straight, 

Leaving  their  black   arms  bare.     The    blood-red 

robe, 
The  turquoise  pendent  from  his  down-drawn  lip, 
The  crown  of  glossy  plumage,  whose  green  hue 
Vied    with    his   emerald   ear-drops,  niark'd   their 

Chief, 
Tezozomoc ;  his  thin  and  ghastly  cheek, 
Which  —  save    the    temple    serpents,    when    be 

brought 
Their  human  banquet,  —  never  living  eye 
Rejoiced  to  see,  became  more  gliastly  now. 
As  in  Mexitli's  name,  upon  the  Prince 
He  laid  his  murtherous  hand.     But,  as  he  spake, 
Up  darted  Tlalala  his  eagle  glance. — 
Away  !  away  !  he  shall  not  perish  so  ! 
The  warrior  cried.  —  Not  tamely,  by  the  knife, 
Nor  on  the  jasper  stone,  his  blood  shall  flow ! 
The  Gods  of  Aztlan  love  a  Warrior  Priest ! 
I  am  their  Priest  to-day  ! 

A  murmuring 
Ran  through  the  train ;  nor  waited  he  to  Iiear 
Denial  thence  ;  but  on  the  multitude 
Aloud  he  caird  :  —  When  first  our  fathers  seized 
This  land,  there  was  a  savage  chief  who  stopp'd 
Their  progress.     He  had  gained  the  rank  he  bore 
By  long  probation  :  stripes,  which  laid  his  flesh 
All  bleeding  bare,  had  forced  not  one  complaint; 
Not  when  the  working  bowels  might  be  seen. 
One   movement;  hand-bound,  he  had  been  con 

fined 
Where  myriad  insects  on  his  nakedness 
Infix'd  their  venomous  anger,  and  no  start. 
No  shudder,  shook  his  frame ;  last  in  a  net 
Suspended,  he  had  felt  the  agony 
Of  fire,  which  to  his  bones  and  marrow  piercfcd. 
And  breathed  the  suffocating  smoke  which  i  I'd 
His  lungs  with  fire,  without  a  groan,  a  breath, 
A  look  betokening  sense;  so  gallantly 
Had  he  subdued  his  nature.     This  brave  man 
Met  Aztlan  in  the  war,  and  put  her  Chiefs 
To  shame.     Our  Elders  have  not  yet  forgot 
How  from  the  slaughtered  brother  of  their  King 
He  stripp'd  tlie  skin,  and  formed  of  it  a  drum. 
Whose  sound  jffrighteil  armies.     With  this  man 
My  father  coped  in  battle  ;  here  he  led  him, 
An  offering  to  the  God  ;  and  man  to  man, 
He  slew  him  here  in  fight.     I  was  a  child, 
Just  old  enough  to  lifl  my  father's  shield ; 
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But  I  remember,  on  tliat  glorious  day, 
When  from  the  sacred  combat  lie  return'd, 
His  red  hands  reeking  with  the  hot  heart's  blood, 
How  in  liis  arms  he  took  me,  and  besought 
The  God  whom  he  had  served,  to  bless  his  boy, 
And  make  me  like  my  father.     Men  of  Aztlan, 
Mexitii  iieard  his  prayer;  —  here  I  liave  brought 
The  Stranger-Cliief,  the  noblest  sacrifice 
That  ever  graced  the  altar  of  the  God ; 
Let  then  his  death  be  noble !  so  my  boy 
Shall,  in  the  day  of  battle,  think  of  me  ; 
And  as  1  follow'd  my  brave  father's  steps. 
Pursue  my  patli  of  glory. 

Ere  the  Priest 
Could  frame  denial,  had  tlie  Monarch's  look 
Given  his  assent.  —  Refuse  not  this,  he  said, 
O  servant  of  tiie  Gods  !     He  hath  not  here 
His  arms  to  save  him  ;  and  the  Tiger's  strength 
Yields  to  no  mortal  might.     Then  for  his  sword 
He  call'd,  and  bade  Yuhidthiton  address 
The  Stranger-Chief. 

Yuhidthiton  began,  — 
The  Gods  of  Aztlan  triumph,  and  thy  blood 
Must  wet  their  altars.     Prince,  thou  shalt  not  die 
The  coward's  death ;  but,  sworded,  and  in  fight, 
Fall  as  becomes  the  valiant.     Should  thine  arm 
Subdue  in  battle  six  successive  foes. 
Life,  liberty,  and  glory,  will  repay 
The  noble  conquest.     Madoc,  hope  not  this  ! 
Strong  are  tlie  brave  of  Aztlan  ! 

Then  they  loosed 
The  Ocean  Chieftain's  bonds  ;  they  rent  away 
His  garments  ;  and  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy. 
They  led  him  to  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice. 
Round  was  that  Stone  of  blood  ;  the  half-raised  arm 
Of  one  of  manly  growth,  who  stood  below. 
Might  rest  upon  its  height ;  tlie  circle  small, 
An  active  boy  might  almost  bound  across. 
Nor  needed  for  the  combat  ampler  space  ; 
For  in  the  centre  was  the  prisoner's  foot 
Fast  fetter'd  down.     Thus  fetter'd,  Madoc  stood. 
He  held  a  buckler,  light  and  small,  of  cane 
Oerlaid  with  beaten  gold;  his  sword,  the  King, 
Honoring  a  noble  enemy,  had  given, 
A  weapon  tried  in  war, — to  Madoc's  grasp 
Strange  and  unwieldy  :  'twas  a  broad,  strong  staff. 
Set  thick  with  transverse  stones,  on  either  side 
Keen-edged  as  Syrian  steel.     But  when  he  felt 
The  weapon,  Madoc  call'd  to  mind  his  deeds 
Done  on  the  Saxon  in  his  father's  land, 
And  hope  arose  within  him.     Nor,  though  now 
Naked  he  stood,  did  fear  for  that  assail 
His  steady  heart;  for  often  had  he  seen 
His  gallant  countrymen,  with  naked  breasts, 
Rusii  on  their  iron-coated  enemy. 
And  win  the  conquest. 

Now  hath  Tlalala 
Array'd  himself  for  battle.     First  he  dnnn'd 
A  gipion,  quilted  close  of  gossampine  ; 
O'er  that  a  jointed  mail  of  plates  of  gold, 
Bespotted  like  the  tiger's  speckled  pride, 
To  speak  his  rank;  it  clad  his  arms  half-way, 
Half-way  his  thighs  ;  but  culshes  had  he  none. 
Nor  gauntlets,  nor  feet-armor.     On  his  helm 
There  yawn'd  the  semblance  of  a  tiger's  head. 


The  long,  white  teeth  extended,  as  for  prey; 

Proud  crest,  to  blazon  his  proud  title  forth. 

And  now  toward  the  fatal  stage  equipped 

For  fight  he  went;  when,  from  the  press  behind, 

A  warrior's  voice  was  heard,  and  clad  in  arms, 

And  sliaking  in  his  angry  grasp  the  sworu, 

Ocellopan  rush'd  on,  and  cried  aloud, 

And  for  himself  the  holy  combat  claim'd. 

The  Tiger,  heedless  of  his  clamor,  sprung 

Upon  the  stone,  and  turn'd  Jiim  to  the  war. 

Fierce  leaping  forward  came  Ocellopan, 

And  bounded  up  the  ascent,  and  seized  his  arm  ■  — 

Why  wouldst  thou  rob  me  of  a  deed  like  this  ? 

Equal  our  peril  in  the  enterprise, 

Equal  our  merit ;  —  thou  wouldst  reap  alone 

The  guerdon!  Never  shall  my  children  lift 

Their  little  hands  at  thee,  and  say,  Lo !  there 

The  Chief  who  slew  the  White  King!  —  Tlalala, 

Trust  to  the  lot,  or  turn  on  me,  and  prove. 

By  the  best  chance  to  which  the  brave  appeal, 

Wiio  best  deserves  this  glory  ! 

Stung  to  wrath. 
The  Tiger  answer'd  not;  he  raised  his  sword, 
And  they  had  ruslied  to  battle ;  but  the  Priests 
Came  hastening  up,  and  by  their  common  Gods, 
And  by  their  common  country,  bade  them  cease 
Their  impious  strife,  and  let  tlie  lot  decide 
From  whom  Mexitii  should  that  day  receive 
His  noble  victim.     Both  unsatisfied. 
But  both  obedient,  heard.     Two  equal  shafts, 
As  outwardly  they  seem'd,  the  Paba  brought; 
His  mantle  hid  their  points;  and  Tlalala 
Drew  forth  tlie  broken  stave.     A  bitter  smile 
Darken  d  his  clieek,  as  angrily  he  cast 
To  earth  the  hostile  lot.  ■ —  Shedder  of  Blood, 
Thine  is  the  first  adventure  !  he  exclaim'd; 
But  thou  mayst  perish  here  !  —  and  in  his  heart 
The  Tiger  hoped  Ocellopan  might  fall, 
As  sullenly  retiring  from  the  stage. 
He  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

And  now  opposed 
In  battle,  on  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice, 
Prince  Madoc  and  the  Life-Destroyer  stood. 
This  clad  in  arms  complete,  free  to  advance 
In  quick  assault,  or  sliun  the  threaten'd  blow. 
Wielding  his  wonted  sword;  tlie  other,  stripped, 
Save  of  that  fragile  shield,  of  all  defence  ; 
His  weapon  strange  and  cumbrous ;  and  pinn'a 

down, 
Disabled  from  all  onset,  all  retreat. 

With  looks  of  greedy  joy,  Ocellopan 
Survey 'd  his  foe,  and  wonder'd  to  behold 
The  breast  so  broad,  tlie  bare  and  brawny  limbs. 
Of  matchless  strength.     The  eye  of  Madoc,  toe, 
Dwelt  on  his  foe ;  his  countenance  was  calm, 
Something  more  pale  than  wonted;  like  a  man 
Prepared  to  meet  his  death.     The  Azteca 
Fiercely  began  the  fight ;  now  here,  now  there, 
Aright,  alefl,  above,  below,  he  wheel'd 
The  rapid  sword  :  still  Madoc's  rapid  eye 
Pursued  the  motion,  and  his  ready  shield. 
In  prompt  interposition,  caught  the  blow. 
Or  turn'd  its  ed^e  aside.     Nor  did  the  Prince 
Yet  aim  the  sword  to  wound,  but  held  it  forth 
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Another  shield,  to  save  him,  till  his  hand, 
Familiar  with  its  weight  and  shape  uncouth. 
Might  wield  it  well  to  vengeance.     Thus  he  stood. 
Baffling  the  impatient  enemy,  who  now 
Wax'd  wrathful,  thus  to  waste,  in  idle  strokes, 
Reiterate  so  oft,  his  bootless  strength. 
And  now  yet  more  exasperate  he  grew ; 
For  from  the  eager  multitude  was  hoard, 
Amid  tlie  din  of  undistinguish'd  sounds, 
The    Tiger's    murmur'd   name,    as   tliough    they 

thought, 
Had  he  been  on  the  Stone,  ere  this,  besure, 
Tlie  Gods  had  tasted  of  their  sacrifice. 
Now  all  too  long  delayed.     Then  fiercelier. 
And  yet  more  rapidly,  he  drove  the  sword; 
But  still  the  wary  Prince  or  met  its  fall, 
And  broke  the  force,  or  bent  him  from  the  blow ; 
And  now  retiring,  and  advancing  now. 
As  one  free  foot  permitted,  still  provoked. 
And  baffled  still  the  savage ;  and  sometimes 
Witli  cautious  strength  did  Madoc  aim  attack. 
Mastering  each  moment  now  with  abler  sway 
The    acquainted    sword.      But,    though    as    yet 

unharm'd 
In  life  or  limb,  more  perilous  the  strife 
Grew  momently ;  for  with  repeated  strokes. 
Battered  and  broken  now,  the  shield  hung  loose  ; 
And  shouts  of  triumph  from  the  multitude 
Arose,  as  piecemeal  they  beheld  it  fall, 
And  saw  the  Prince  exposed. 

That  welcome  sight. 
Those  welcome  sounds,  inspired  Ocellopan ; 
He  felt  each  limb  new-strung.     Impatient  now 
Of  conquest  long  delay 'd,  with  wilder  rage 
He  drives  the  weapon  ;  Madoc's  lifted  sword 
Received  its  edge,  and  shiver'd  with  the  blow. 
A  shriek  of  transport  burst  from  all  around ; 
For  lo  :  the  White  King,  shieldless,  weaponless, 
Naked  before  his  foe  !     That  savage  foe, 
Oallying  with  the  delight  of  victory. 
Drew  back  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  sight, 
Tlien  yell'd  in  triumph,  and  sprang  on  to  give 
The  consummating  blow.     Madoc  beheld 
The  coming  death ;  he  darted  up  his  hand 
Instinctively  to  save,  and  caught  the  wrist 
In  its  mid  fall,  and  drove  with  desperate  force 
Tlie  splintered  truncheon  of  his  broken  sword 
Full  in  the  enemy's  face.     Beneath  his  eye 
It  broke  its  way,  and  where  the  nasal  nerves 
Branch  in  fine  fibrils  o'er  their  mazy  seat. 
Burst  through,  and,  slanting  upward,  in  the  biain 
Buried  its  jagged  point. 

Madoc  himself 
Stood  at  his  fall  astonished,  at  escape 
Unhoped,  and  strange  success.     The  multitude 
Beheld,  and  they  were  silent,  and  they  stood 
Gazino-  in  terror.     But  far  other  thoughts 
Rose  in  the  Tiger's  heart;  it  was  a  joy 
To  Tlalala;  and  forth  he  sprung,  and  up 
The  Stone  of  Sacrifice,  and  call'd  aloud 
To  bring  the  Prince  another  sword  and  shield, 
For  his  last  strife.     Then,  in  tliat  interval. 
Upon  Ocellopan  he  fixed  his  eyes, 
Contemplating  the  dead,  as  though  thereby 


To  kindle  in  his  heart  a  fiercer  thirst 

For  vengeance.     Nor  to  Madoc  was  the  sting 

Of  anger  wanting,  when  in  Tlalala 

He  knew  the  captive  whom  his  mercy  freed, 

The  man  whose  ambush  had  that  day  destroyed 

Young  Hoel  and  himself;  —  for  sure  he  deem'd 

Young  Hoel  was  with  God,  and  he  himself 

At  his  death  day  arrived.     And  now  he  grasp'd 

A  second  sword,  and  held  another  shield  ; 

And  from  the  Stone  of  Blood  Ocellopan 

Was  borne  away  ;  and,  fresh  in  arms,  and  fierce 

With  all  that  makes  a  savage  thirst  for  war,  — 

Hope,  vengeance,  courage,  superstitious  hate,  — 

A  second  foe  came  on.     By  this  the  Prince 

Could  wield  his  weapon  well ;  and  dreading  now 

Lest,  in  protracted  combat,  he  might  stand 

Again  defenceless,  he  put  fortii  Iiis  strength. 

As  ofl  assailing  as  assailed,  and  watch'd 

So  well  the  Tiger's  motions,  and  received 

The  Tiger's  blows  so  warily,  and  aimed 

His  own  so  fierce  and  fast,  that  in  tlie  crowd 

Doubt  and  alarm  prevailed.     Ilanquel  grew 

Pale  at  her  husband's  danger  ;  and  she  clasp  d 

The  infant  to  her  breast,  wiiom  late  she  held 

On  high,  to  see  his  victory.     The  throng 

Of  the  beholders  silently  look'd  on  ; 

And  in  their  silence  might  at  times  be  heard 

An  indrawn  breath  of  terror  ;  and  the  Priests 

Angrily  murmured,  that  in  evil  hour, 

Coanocotzin  had  indulged  the  pride 

Of  vaunting  valor,  and  from  certain  death 

Reprieved  the  foe. 

But  now  a  murmur  rose 
Amid  the  multitude;  and  they  who  stood 
So  thickly  throng'd,  and  with  such  eager  eyes 
Late  watch'd  the  fight,  hastily  now  broke  up. 
And  with  disorder'd  speed  and  sudden  arms. 
Ran  to  the  city  gates.     More  eager  now. 
Conscious  of  what  had  chanced,  fought  Tlalala* 
And  hope  invigorated  Madoc's  heart; 
For  well  he  ween'd  Cadwallon  was  at  hand. 
Leading  his  gallant  friends.     Aright  he  ween'd ; 
At  hand  Cadwallon  was !  His  gallant  friends 
Came  from  the  mountains  with  impetuous  speed, 
To  save  or  to  revenge.     Nor  long  endured 
The  combat  now :  tlie  Priests  ascend  the  stone, 
And  bid  the  Tiger  hasten  to  defend 
His  country  and  his  Gods ;  and,  hand  and  foot. 
Binding  the  captive  Prince,  they  bear  him  thence, 
And  lay  him  in  the  temple.     Then  his  heart 
Resign'd  itself  to  death,  and  Madoc  thought 
Of  Llaian  and  Goervyl ;  and  he  felt 
That  death  was  dreadful.     But  not  so  the  King 
Permitted  ;  but  not  so  had  Heaven  decreed ; 
For  noble  was  tlie  King  of  Aztlan's  heart. 
And  pure  his  tongue  from  falsehood  :  he  had  said. 
That  by  the  warrior's  death  should  Madoc  die  ; 
Nor  dared  the  Pabas  violently  break 
The  irrevocable  word.     There  Madoc  lay 
In  solitude  ;  the  distant  battle  reach'd 
His  ear;  inactive  and  in  bonds  he  lay. 
Expecting  the  dread  issue,  and  almost 
Wish'd  for  the  perils  of  the  fight  again. 
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XV. 

THE   BATTLE. 

Not  unprepared  Cadwallon  found  the  sons 

Of  Aztlan,  nor  defenceless  were  lier  walls; 

But  when  the  Britons'  distant  march  was  seen, 

A  ready  army  issued  from  her  gates, 

And  dight  themselves  to  battle  :  these  the  King 

Coanocotiin  had,  with  timely  care. 

And  provident  for  danger,  thus  arrayed. 

Forth  issuing  from  the  gates,  they  met  the  foe, 

And  with  the  sound  of  sonorous  instruments, 

And  with  their  shouts,  and  screams,  and  yells, 

drove  back 
The  Britons'  fainter  war-c       as  the  sv  ell 
Of  ocean,  flowing  onward,  up  its  course 
Repels  the  river-stream.     Their  darts  and  stones 
Fell  like  the  rain  drops  of  the  summer-shower. 
So  fast,  and  on  the  helmet  and  the  shield. 
On  the  strong  corselet  and  the  netted  mail, 
So  innocent  they  fell.     But  not  in  vain 
The  bowmen  of  Deheubarth  sent,  that  day, 
Their  iron  bolts  abroad ;  those  volant  deaths 
Descended  on  the  naked  multitude. 
And  through  the  chieftain's  quilted  gossampine. 
Through  feathery  breastplate  and  effulgent  gold. 
They  reach'd  the  life. 

But  soon  no  interval 
For  archers'  art  was  left,  nor  scope  for  flight 
Of  stone  from  whirling  sling :  both  hosts,  alike 
Impatient  for  the  proof  of  war,  press  on; 
The  Aztecas,  to  shun  the  arrowy  storm. 
The  Cymry,  to  release  their  Lord,  or  heap 
Aztlan  in  ruins,  for  his  monument. 
Spear  against  spear,  and  shield  to  shield,  and  breast 
To  breast,  tliey  met;  equal  in  force  of  limb, 
And  strength  of  heart,  in  resolute  resolve 
And  stubborn  effort  of  determined  wrath : 
The  few,  advantaged  by  tlieir  iron  mail ; 
The  weaklier  arm'd,  of  near  retreat  assured 
And  succor  close  at  hand,  in  tenfold  troops 
Their  focmen  overnumbering.     And  of  all 
That  mighty  multitude,  did  every  man 
Of  either  host,  alike  inspired  by  all 
That  stings  to  will  and  strengthens  to  perform. 
Then  put  forth  all  his  power;  for  well  they  knew 
Aztlan  that  day  must  triumph  or  must  fall. 
Then  sword  and  mace  on  helm  and  buckler  rang, 
And  hurtling  javelins  whirr'd  along  the  sky. 
Nor  when  they  hurled  the  javelin,  did  the  sons 
Of  Aztlan,  prodigal  of  weapons,  loose 
The  lance,  to  serve  them  for  no  second  stroke ; 
.\  line  of  ample  measure  still  retain'd 
The  missile  shaft ;  and  wlien  its  blow  was  spent. 
Swiftly  the  dexterous  spearman  coiled  the  string. 
And  sped  again  the  artificer  of  death. 
Rattling,  like  summer  hailstones,  they  descend. 
But  from  the  Britons'  iron  panoply, 
Baflled  and  blunted,  fell ;  nor  more  avail'd 
The  stony  falchion  there,  whose  broken  edge 
Inflicts  no  second  wound  ;  nor  profited. 
On  the  strong  buckler  or  the  crested  helm. 
The  knotty  club;  though  fast,  in  blinding  showers, 


Those  javelins  fly,  those  heavy  weapons  fall 
With  stunning  weight.     Meantime,  with  wonted 

strength. 
The  men  of  Gwyneth  through  their  fenceless  foes 
Those  lances  thrust,  whose  terrors  had  so  oft 
AtFrayed    the    Saxons,   and   whose   home-driven 

points 
So  oft  had  pierced  the  Normen's  knightly  arms. 
Little  did  then  his  pomp  of  plumes  bestead 
The  Azteca,  or  glittering  pride  of  gold, 
Against  the  tempered  sword ;  little  his  casque, 
Gay  with  its  feathery  coronal,  or  dress'd 
In  graven  terrors,  when  the  Britons'  hand 
Drove  in  through  helm  and  head  the  short-piked 

mace ; 
Or  swung  its  iron  weights  with  shattering  sway, 
Which,  where  they  struck,  destroyed.     Beneath 

those  arms 
The  men  of  Aztlan  fell ;  and  whoso  dro])p'd 
Dead  or  disabled,  him  his  comrades  bore 
Away  with  instant  caution,  lest  the  sight 
Of  those  whom  they  had  slaughtered  might  inspire 
The  foe  with  hope  and  courage.     Fast  they  fell. 
And  fast  were  resupplied,  man  after  man 
Succeeding  to  the  death.     Nor  in  the  town 
Did  now  the  sight  of  their  slain  countrymen, 
Momentarily  carried  in  and  piled  in  heaps, 
Awake  one  thought  of  fear.     Hark  !  through  the 

streets 
Of  Aztlan,  how  from  house  to  house,  and  tower 
To  tower,  reiterate,  Paynalton's  name 
Calls  all  her  sons  to  battle  !  at  whose  name   • 
All  must  go  forth,  and  follow  to  the  field 
The  Leader  of  the  Armies  of  the  Gods, 
Whom,  in  his  unseen  power,  Mexitli  now 
Sends  out  to  lead  his  people.     They,  in  crowds. 
Throng  for  their  weapons  to  the  House  of  Arms, 
Beneath  their  guardian  Deity  preserved, 
Through  years  of  peace ;  and  there  the  Fabas  stood 
Within  the  temple-court,  and  dealt  around 
The  ablution  of  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice, 
Bidding  them,  with  the  holy  beverage, 
Imbibe  diviner  valor,  strength  of  arm 
Not  to  be  wearied,  hope  of  victory, 
And  certain  faith  of  endless  joy  in  Heaven, 
Their  sure  reward.  —  Oh,  happy,  cried  the  Priests,  ' 
Your  brethren  who  have  fallen  !  already  they 
Have  joined  the  company  of  blessed  souls ; 
Already  they,  with  song  and  harmony. 
And  in  the  dance  of  beauty,  are  gone  forth. 
To  follow  down  his  western  path  of  light 
Yon  Sun,  the  Prince  of  Glory,  from  the  world 
Retiring  to  the  Palace  of  his  rest. 
Oh,  happy  they,  who,  for  their  country's  cause, 
And   for   their   Gods,  shall  die  the  brave  man's 

death  ! 
Them  will  their  country  consecrate  with  praise  I 
Them  will  the  Gods  reward: — They  neard  the 

Priests 
Intoxicate,  and  from  the  gate  swarmed  out, 
Tumultuous,  to  the  fight  of  martyrdom. 

But  when  Cadwallon  every  moment  saw 
The  enemies  increase,  and  with  what  rage 
Of  drunken  valor  to  the  fight  they  rush'd, 
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He,  against  that  impetuous  attack, 

As  best  he  could,  providing,  forui'd  the  troops 

Of  Britain  into  one  collected  mass  : 

Three  equal  sides  it  offered  to  the  foe. 

Close  and  compact;  no  multitude  could  break 

The     condensed    strength  ;     its    narrow    point 

press'd  on, 
Entering  the  throng's  resistance,  like  a  wedge. 
Still  from  behind  impell'd.     So,  thoughtthe  Chief, 
Likeliest  the  gates  of  Aztlan  might  be  gain'd. 
And  Heel  and  the  Prince  preserved,  if  yet 
They  were  among  mankind.     Nor  could  the  force 
Of  hostile   thousands   break   that  strength   con- 
densed. 
Against  whose  iron  sides  the  stream  of  war 
RoU'd  unavailing,  as  the  ocean  waves 
Which  idly  round  some  insulated  rock 
Foam  furious,  warning  with  their  silvery  smoke 
The  mariner  far  off.     Nor  could  the  point 
Of  that  compacted  body,  though  it  bore 
Right  on  the  foe,  and  with  united  force 
Press'd  on  to  enter,  through  the  multitude 
Win  now  its  difficult  way  ;  as  where  the  sea 
Pours  through  some  strait  its  violent  waters,  swoln 
By  inland  fresh,  vainly  the  oarmen  there 
With  all  their  weight  and  strength  essay  to  drive 
Their  galley  through  the  pass,  the  stress  and  strain 
Availing  scarce  to  stem  the  impetuous  stream. 

And  hark  !  above  the  deafening  din  of  fight 
Another  shout,  heard  like  the  thunder-peal. 
Amid  the  war  of  winds  !     Lincoya  comes. 
Leading  the  mountain-dwellers.     From  the  shock 
Aztlan  recoil'd.     And  now  a  second  troop 
Of  Britons  to  the  town  advanced,  for  war 
impatient  and  revenge.     Cadwallon  these. 
With  tidings  of  their  gallant  Prince  enthrall'd. 
Had  summoned  from  the  ships.     That  dreadful  tale 
Roused  them  to  fury.     Not  a  man  was  left 
To  guard  the  fleet;  for  who  could  have  endured 
That  idle  duty.'  who  could  have  endured 
The  long,  inactive,  miserable  hours, 
And  hope,  and  expectation,  and  the  rage 
Of  maddening  anguish  .■"     Ririd  led  them  on  ; 
In  whom  a  brother's  love  had  call'd  not  up 
More  spirit-stirring  pain,  than  trembled  now 
In  every  British  heart ;  so  dear  to  all 
Was  Madoc.     On  they  came  ;  and  Aztlan  then 
Had  fled  appall'd ;  but  in  that  dangerous  hour 
Her  faith  preserved  her.     From  the  gate  her  Priests 
Rusli'd  desperate  out,  and  to  the  foremost  rank 
Forced  their  wild  way,  and  fought  with  martyr  zeal. 
Through  all  the  host  contagious  fury  spread  ; 
Nor  had  the  sight  that  hour  enabled  them 
To  mightier  efforts,  had  Mexitli,  clad 
In  all  his  imaged  terrors,  gone  before 
Their  way,  and  driven  upon  his  enemies 
His  giant  club  destroying.     Then  more  fierce 
The  conflict  grew;  the  din  of  arms,  the  yell 
Of  savage  rage,  the  shriek  of  agony. 
The  groan  of  death,  commingled  in  one  sound 
Of  undistinguished  horrors :  while  the  Sun, 
Retiring  slow  beneath  the  plain's  far  verge, 
Shed  o'er  the  quiet  hills  his  fading  light. 


XVI. 

THE   WOMEN. 

Silent  and  solitary  is  thy  vale, 

Caermadoc,  and  how  melancholy  now 

That  solitude  and  silence  !  —  Broad  noon-day, 

And  not  a  sound  of  human  life  is  there  ! 

The  fisher's  net,  abandoned  in  his  haste. 

Sways  idly  in  the  waters ;  in  the  tree. 

Where  its   last  stroke   had   pierced,  the   hatchet 

hangs : 
The  birds,  beside  the  mattock  and  the  spade. 
Hunt  in  the  new-turn'd  mould,  and  fearlessly 
Fly  through  the  cage-work  of  the  imperfect  wall ; 
Or  through  the  vacant  dwelling's  open  door. 
Pass  and  repass  secure. 

In  Madoc's  house, 
And  on  his  bed  of  reeds,  Goervyl  lies, 
Her  face  toward  the  ground.     She  neither  weeps, 
Nor  sighs,  nor  groans  ;  too  strong  her  agony 
For  outward  sign  of  anguish,  and  for  prayer 
Too  hopeless  was  the  ill ;  and  though,  at  times, 
The  pious  exclamation  past  her  lips. 
Thy  will  be  done  !  yet  was  that  utterance 
Rather  the  breathing  of  a  broken  heart, 
Than  of  a  soul  resigned.     Mervyn,  beside. 
Hangs  over  his  dear  mistress  silently. 
Having  no  hope  or  comfort  to  bestow. 
Nor  aught  but  sobs  and  unavailing  tears. 
The  women  of  Caermadoc,  like  a  flock 
Collected  in  their  panic,  stand  around 
The  house  of  their  lost  leader ;  and  they  too 
Are  mute  in  their  despair.     Llaian  alone 
Is  absent ;  wildly  hath  she  wander'd  forth 
To  seek  her  child ;  and  such  the  general  woe. 
That  none  hath  mark'd  her  absence.     Yet  have 

they. 
Though  unprotected  thus,  no  selfish  fear  ; 
The  sudden  evil  had  destroyed  all  thought, 
All  sense,  of  present  danger  to  themselves. 
All  foresight. 

Yet  new  terrors !     Malinal, 
Panting  with  speed,  bursts  in,  and  takes  the  anus 
Of  Madoc  down.     Goervyl,  at  that  sound. 
Started  in  sudden  hope ;  but  when  she  saw 
The  Azteca,  she  uttered  a  faint  scream 
Of  wrongful  fear,  remembering  not  the  proofs 
Of  his  tried  truth,  nor  recognizing  aught 
In  those  known  features,  save  their  hostile  hue. 
But  he,  by  worser  fear  abating  soon 
Her  vain  alarm,  exclaim'd,  I  saw  a  band 
Of  Hoamen  coming  up  the  straits,  for  ill, 
Besure,  for  Amalahta  leads  them  on. 
Buckle  this  harness  on,  that,  being  arm'd, 
I  may  defend  the  entrance. 

Scarce  had  she 
Fastened  the  breastplate  with  her  trembling  hands, 
When,  flying  from  the  sight  of  men  in  arms. 
The  women  crowded  in.     Hastily  he  seized 
The  shield  and  spear,  and  on  the  threshold  took 
His  stand;  but,waken'd  now  to  provident  thought, 
Goervyl,  following,  helm'd  him.     There  was  now 
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No  time  to  gird  the  bauldric  on ;  she  held 
Her  brother's  sword,  and  bade  him  look  to  her 
For  prompt  supply  of  weapons ;  in  herself 
Being  resolved  not  idly  to  abide, 
Nor  unprepared  of  hand  or  heart  to  meet 
The  issue  of  the  danger,  nor  to  die 
Reluctant  now. 

Rightly  had  they  divined 
Tlie  Hoaman's  felon  purpose.     When  he  heard 
Tlie  fate  of  Madoc,  from  his  mother's  eye 
He  mask'd  his  secret  joy,  and  took  his  arms. 
And  to  llie  rescue,  with  the  foremost  band, 
Set  forth.     But  soon  upon  the  way,  he  told 
The  associates  of  his  crime,  that  now  their  hour 
Of  triumph  was  arrived;  Caermadoc,  left 
Defenceless,  would  become,  with  all  its  wealth, 
The  spoiler's  easy  prey  —  raiment,  and  arms, 
And  iron;  skins  of  that  sweet  beverage, 
Which  to  a  sense  of  its  own  life  could  stir 
The  joyful  blood ;  the  women,  above  all. 
Whom  to  the  forest  they  might  bear  away, 
To  be  their  slaves,  if  so  their  pleasure  was  ; 
Or,  yielding  them  to  Aztlan,  for  such  prize 
Receive  a  royal  guerdon.     Twelve  there  were, 
Lontf  leagued  with  him  in  guilt,  who  turn'd  aside  : 
And  they  have  reach'd  Caermadoc  now,  and  now 
Rush  onward  where  they  see  the  women  fly ; 
When,  on  the  threshold,  clad  in  Cimbric  arms, 
And  with  long  lance  protended,  Malinal 
Rebuifs  them  from  the  entrance.     At  that  sight 
Suddenly  quail'd,  they  stood,  as  midnight  thieves 
Who  find  the  master  waking ;  but  erelong, 
Gathering  a  boastful  courage,  as  they  saw 
No  other  guard,  press'd  forward,  and  essay'd 
To  turn  his  spear  aside.     Its  steady  point. 
True  to  the  impelling  strength,  held  on,  and  thrust 
The  foremost  through  the  breast,  and  breath  and 

blood 
Followed  the  re-drawn  shaft.    Nor  seem'd  the  strife 
Unequal  now,  though,  with  their  nmnbers,  tliey 
Beleatruer'd  in  half-ring  the  door,  where  he, 
The  sole  defender,  stood.     From  side  to  side 
So  well  and  swiftly  did  he  veer  the  lance, 
That  every  enemy  beheld  its  point 
Aim'd  at  himself  direct.     But  chief  on  one 
Had  Malinal  his  deadly  purpose  fi.x'd, 
On  Amalahta ;  by  his  death  to  quell 
Tiie  present  danger,  and  cut  off  the  root 
Of  many  an  evil,  certain  else  to  spring 
From  that  accursed  stock.     On  him  his  eye 
Turn'd  with  more  eager  wilfulness,  and  dwelt 
With  keener  ken;  and  now,  with  sudden  step 
Bending  his  body  on,  at  him  he  drives 
The  meditated  blow  ;  but  that  ill  Prince, 
As  chiefly  sought,  so  chiefly  fearing,  swerved 
Timely  aside  ;  and  ere  the  Azteca 
Recovered  from  the  frustrate  aim,  tlie  spear 
Was  seized,  and  from  his  hold  by  stress  and  weight 
Of  numbers  wrench'd.     He,  facing  still  the  foe, 
.'\nd  holding  at  arm's  length  the  targe,  put  back 
His  hand,  and  called  Goervyl,  and  from  her 
Received  the  sword;  —  in  time,  for  the  enemy 
Press'd  on  so  near,  that,  having  now  no  scope 
To  raise  his  arm,  he  drove  the  blade  straight  on. 
It  entered  at  the  mouth  of  one  who  stood 


With  face  aslant,  and  glanced  along  the  teeth 

Through  to  the  ear,  then,  slivering  downward,  left 

Tlie  cheek-flap  dangling.     He,  in  that  same  point 

Of  time,  as  if  a  single  impulse  gave 

Birth  to  the  double  action,  dash'd  his  shield 

Against  another's  head,  with  so  fierce  swing 

And  sway  of  strength,  that  his  third  enemy 

Fell  at  his  feet.     Astounded  by  such  proof 

Of  prowess,  and  by  unexpected  loss 

Dismayed,  the  foe  gave  back,  beyond  the  reach 

Of  his  strong  arm ;  and  there  awhile  they  stood, 

Beholding  him  at  bay,  and  counselling 

How  best  to  work  their  vengeance  upon  him,         i 

Their  sole  opponent.     Soon  did  they  behold 

The  vantage,  overlook'd  by  hasty  hope, 

How  vulnerable  he  stood,  his  arms  and  thighs 

Bare  for  their  butt.     At  once  they  bent  their  bows , 

At  once  ten  arrows  fled ;  seven,  shot  in  vain, 

Rung  on  his  shield  ;  but,  with  unhappier  mark. 

Two  shatls  hung  quivering  in  his  leg ;  a  third 

Below  the  shoulder  pierced.     Then  Malinal 

Groand,  not  for  anguish  of  his  wounds,  but  grief 

And  agony  of  spirit ;  yet  resolved 

To  his  last  gasp  to  guard  that  precious  post. 

Nor  longer  able  to  endure  afoot, 

He,  falling  on  his  knees,  received  unharm'd 

Upon  the  shield,  now  ample  for  defence,  ' 

Their  second  shower,  and  still  defied  the  foe. 

But  they,  now  sure  of  conquest,  hasten'd  on 

To  thrust  him  down ;  and  he  too  felt  his  strength 

Ebbing  away.     Goervyl,  in  that  hour 

Of  horror  and  despair,  collected  still. 

Caught  him,  and  by  the  shoulders  drew  him  in ; 

And,  calling  on  her  comrades,  with  their  help 

Shut  to  the  door  in  time,  and  with  their  weight 

Secured  it,  not  their  strength ;  for  she  alone, 

Found  worthy  of  her  noble  ancestry, 

In  this  emergence  felt  her  faculties 

All  present,  and  heroic  strength  of  heart. 

To  cope  with  danger  and  contempt  of  death. 

Shame  on  ye,  British  women  !  shame  !  exclaim'd 

The  daughter  of  King  Owen,  as  she  saw 

The  trembling  hands  and  bloodless  countenance 

Pale  as  sepulchral  marble ;  silent  some ; 

Others  with  womanish  cries  lamenting  now 

That  ever,  in  unhappy  hour,  they  left 

Their  native  land;  —  a  pardonable  fear; 

For   hark,   the   war-whoop !  sound,   whereto  the 

Of  tigers  or  hyenas,  heard  at  night  [howl 

By  captive  from  barbarian  foes  escaped. 

And  wandering  in  the  pathless  wilderness. 

Were  music.     Shame  on  ye  !  Goervyl  cried  ; 

Think  what  your  fathers  were,  your  husbands  what. 

And  what  your  sons  should  be  !     These  savages 

Seek  not  to  wreak  on  ye  immediate  death ; 

So  are  ye  safe,  if  safety  such  as  this 

Be  worth  a  thought ;  and  in  the  interval 

We  yet  may  gain,  by  keeping  to  the  last 

This  entrance,  easily  to  be  maintain'd 

By  us,  though  women,  against  foes  so  few;  — 

Who    knows    what    succor    chance,    or   timely 

thought 
Of  our  own  friends  may  send,  or  Providence, 
Who  slumbereth  not  ?  —  While  thus  she  spake,  a 

hand 
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.  n  at  the  window  came,  o'  oi.e  who  sought 

That  way  to  win  the  entrance.     She  drew  out 

Tiie  arrow  tlirough  tlie  arm  of  Malinal, 

With  gentle  care,  —  the  readiest  weapon  that, — 

And  held  it  short  above  the  bony  barb, 

And,  adding  deeds  to  words,  with  all  her  might 

She    stabbed  it   through  the  hand.     The  sudden 

pain 
Provoked  a  cry,  and  back  the  savage  fell, 
Loosening  his  hold,  and  maim'd  for  further  war. 
Nay  !  leave  that  entrance  open  !  she  exclaini'd 
To  one  who  would  have  closed  it,  —  wlio  comes 

next 
Shall  not  go  thence  so  cheaply  !  — for  sJie  now 
Had  taken  up  a  spear  to  guard  that  way. 
Easily  guarded,  even  by  female  might. 
O  heart  of  proof!  what  now  avails  thy  worth 
And  excellent  courage  ?  for  the  savage  foe, 
With  mattock  and  with  spade,  for  other  use 
Design'd,  hew  now  upon  the  door,  and  rend 
The  wattled  sides;  and  they  within  shrink  back, 
For  now  it  splinters  through,  —  and  lo,  the  way 
Is  open  to  the  spoiler  ! 

Then  once  more, 
Collecting  his  last  strength,  did  Malinal 
Rise  on  his  knees,  and  over  him  the  maid 
Stands  with  the  ready  spear,  she  guarding  him 
Who  guarded  her  so  well.     Roused  to  new  force 
By  that  exampled  valor,  and  with  will 
To  achieve  one  service  yet  before  he  died, — 
If  death  indeed,  assure  he  thought,  were  nigh, — 
Malinal  gathered  up  his  fainting  powers; 
And  reaching  forward,  with  a  blow  that  threw 
His  body  on,  upon  the  knee  he  smote 
One  Hoaman  more,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  foe  fell  over  him ;  but  he,  prepared, 
Threw  him  with  sudden  jerk  aside,  and  rose 
Upon  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  plunged 
Between  his  ribs  the  mortal  blade.     Meantime 
Amalahta,  rushing  in  blind  eagerness 
To  seize  Goervyl,  set  at  nought  the  power 
Of  female  hands,  and  stooping  as  he  came. 
Beneath  her  spear-point,  thought  with  lifted  arm 
To  turn  the  thrust  aside.     But  she  drew  back. 
And  lowered  at  once  the  spear,  with  aim  so  sure, 
That  on  the  front  it  met  him,  and  ploughed  up 
The  whole  scalp-length.     He,  blinded  by  the  blood. 
Staggered  aside,  escaping  by  that  chance 
A  second  push,  else  mortal.     And  by  this. 
The  women,  learning  courage  from  despair, 
And  by  Goervyl's  bold  example  fired. 
Took  heart,  and  rushing  on  with  one  accord, 
Drove  out  the  foe.     Then  took  they  hope  ;  for  then 
They  saw  but  seven  remain  in  plight  for  war; 
And,  knowing  their  own  number,  in  the  pride 
Oi  strength,  caught  up  stones,  staves,  or  axe,  or 

spear. 
To  hostile  use  converting  whatsoe'er 
The  hasty  hand  could  seize.     Such  fierce  attack 
Confused  the  ruffian  band  ;  nor  had  they  room 
To  aim  the  arrow,  nor  to  speed  the  spear. 
Each  now  beset  by  many.     But  their  Prince, 
Still  mindful  of  his  purport,  call'd  to  them  — 
Secure  my  passage  while  I  bear  away 
The  White  King's  Sister;  having  her,  the  law 
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Of  peace  is  in  our  power.  —  And  on  he  went 

Toward  Goervyl,  and,  with  sudden  turn, 

While  on  another  foe  her  eye  was  fix'd, 

Ran  in  upon  her,  and  stoop'd  down,  and  clasp'd 

The  maid  above  the  knees,  and  throwing  her 

Over  his  shoulder,  to  the  valley  straits 

Set  off]  —  ill  seconded  in  ill  attempt ; 

For  now  his  comrades  are  too  close  beset 

To  aid  their  Chief,  and  Mervyn  hath  beheld 

His  lady's  peril.     At  the  sight,  inspired 

With  force,  as  if  indeed  that  manly  garb 

Had  clothed  a  manly  heart,  the  Page  ran  on, 

And  with  a  bill-hook  striking  at  his  ham, 

Cut  the  back  sinews.     Amalahta  fell ; 

The  Maid  fell  with  him :  and  she  first  hath  risen, 

While,  grovelling  on  the  earth,  he  gnash'd  his  teeth 

For  agony.     Yet,  even  in  those  pangs, 

Remembering  still  revenge,  he  turn'd  and  seized 

GoervyTs  skirt,  and  pluck'd  her  to  the  ground. 

And  roll'd  himself  upon  her,  and  essayed 

To  kneel  upon  her  breast ;  but  she  clinch'd  fast 

His  bloody  locks,  and  drew  him  down  aside, 

Faint  now  with  anguish,  and  with  loss  of  blood  ; 

And  Mervyn,  coming  to  her  help  again, 

As  once  again  he  rose,  around  the  neck 

Seized  him,  with  throttling  grasp,  an>d  held  him 

down,  — 
Strange  strife  and  horrible, — till  Malinal 
Crawl'd  to  the  spot,  and  thrust  into  his  groin 
The  mortal  sword  of  Madoc  ;  he  himself, 
At  the  same  moment,  fainting,  now  no  more 
By  his  strong  will  upheld,  the  service  done. 
The  few  surviving  traitors,  at  the  sight 
Of  their  fallen  Prince  and  Leader,  now  too  late 
Believed  that  some  diviner  power  had  given 
These  female  arms  strength  for  their  overthrow. 
Themselves  proved  weak  before  them,  as,  of  late, 
Their  God,  by  Madoc  crush'd. 

Away  they  fled 
Toward  the  valley  straits ;  biit  in  the  gorge 
Erillyab  met  their  flight:  and  then  her  heart. 
Boding  the  evil,  smote  her,  and  she  bade 
Her  people  seize,  and  bring  them  on  in  bonds. 
For  judgment.     She  herself,  with  quicken'd  pace, 
Advanced,  to  know  the  worst;  and  o'er  the  dead 
Casting  a  rapid  glance,  she  knew  her  son. 
She  knew  him  by  his  garments,  by  tlie  work 
Of  her  own  hands  ;   for  now  his  face,  besmeared 
And  black  with  gore,  and  stiff*ened  in  its  pangs, 
Bore  of  the  life  no  semblance.  —  God  is  good  ! 
She  cried,  and  closed  her  eyelids,  and  her  lips 
Shook,  and  her  countenance  changed.     But  in  her 

heart 
She  quell'd  the  natural  feeling.  —  Bear  away 
These  wretches  !  to  her  followers  she  exclaim'd  ; 
And  root  them  from   the    earth.     Then    she   ap 

proach'd 
Goervyl,  who  was  pale  and  trembling  now. 
Exhausted  with  past  effort ;  and  she  took 
Gently  the  maiden's  tremulous  hand,  and  said, 
God  comfort  thee,  my  Sister  !     At  that  voice 
Of  consolation,  from  her  dreamy  state, 
Goervyl  to  a  sense  of  all  her  wod 
Awoke,  and  burst  into  a  gush  of  tears 
God  comfort  thee,  my  Sister !  cried  the  Queen-, 
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Even  as  He  strengthens  me.     I  would  not  raise 
Deceitful  hope,  —  but  in  His  Hand,  even  yet, 
The  issue  hangs ,  and  He  is  merciful. 

Yea,  daughter  of  Aberfraw,  take  thou  hope  ! 
For  Madoc  lives !  —  he  lives  to  wield  the  sword 
Of  righteous  vengeance,  and  accomplish  all. 


XVII. 

THE  DELIVERANCE. 

Madoc,  meantime,  in  bonds  and  solitude. 

Lay  listening  to  the  tumult.     How  his  heart 

Panted !  how  then,  with  fruitless  strength,  he  strove 

And  struggled  for  enlargement,  as  the  sound 

Of  battle  from  without  the  city  came ; 

While  all  things  near  were  still,  nor  foot  of  man. 

Nor  voice,  in  that  deserted  part,  were  heard. 

At  length  one  light  and  solitary  step 

Approacird  the  place  ;  a  woman  cross'd  the  door  ; 

From  Madoc's  busy  mind  her  image  pass'd 

Quick  as  the  form  that  caused  it ;  but  not  so 

Did  the  remembrance  fly  from  Coatel, 

That  Madoc  lay  in  bonds.     That  thought  possess'd 

Her  soul,  and  made  her,  as  she  garlanded 

The  fane  of  Coatlantona  with  flowers. 

Tremble  in  strong  emotion. 

It  was  now 
The  hour  of  dusk ;  the  Pabas  all  were  gone. 
Gone  to  the  battle  ;  —  none  could  see  her  steps  ; 
The  gate  was  nigh.     A  momentary  thought 
Shot  tlirough  her  ;  she  delay 'd  not  to  reflect, 
But  hastened  to  the  Prince,  and  took  the  knife 
Of  sacrifice,  which  by  the  altar  hung. 
And  cut  his  bonds,  and  with  an  eager  eye, 
Motioning  haste  and  silence,  to  the  gate 
She  led  him.     Fast  along  the  forest  way, 
And  fearfully,  he  followed  to  the  chasm. 
She  beckou'd,  and  descended,  and  drew  out 
From  underneath  her  vest,  a  cage,  or  net 
It  rather  might  be  called,  so  fine  the  twigs 
Which  knit  it,  where,  confined,  two  fire-flies  gave 
Their  lustre.     By  that  light  did  Madoc  first 
Behold  the  features  of  his  lovely  guide  ; 
And  through  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  gloom, 
He  followed  in  full  trust. 

Now  have  they  reach'd 
The  abrupt  descent ;  there  Coatel  held  forth 
Her  living  lamp,  and  turning,  with  a  smile 
Sweet  as  good  Angels  wear  when  they  present 
Their  mortal  charge  before  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
She  show'd  where  little  Hoel  slept  below. 
Poor  child  !  he  lay  upon  that  very  spot. 
The  last  whereto  his  feet  had  foUow'd  her  ; 
And,  as  he  slept,  his  hand  was  on  the  bones 
Of  one  who  years  agone  had  perish'd  there, 
There,  on  the  place  where  last  his  wretched  eyes 
Could  catch  the  gleam  of  day.     But   when   the 

voice. 
The  well-known  voice  of  Madoc  wakened  him,  — 
His  Uncle's  voice,  —  he  started,  with  a  scream 
Which  echoed  thro'  the  cavern's  winding  length. 


And   stretch'd   his  arms   to  reach  him.     Madoc 

hush'd 
The  dangerous  transport,  raised  him  up  the  ascent, 
And  followed  Coatel  again,  whose  face, 
Though  tears  of  pleasure  still  were  coursing  down. 
Betokened  fear  and  haste.     Adown  the  wood 
They  went ;  and,  coasting  now  the  lake,  her  eye 
First  what  they  sought  beheld,  a  light  canoe, 
Moor'd  to  the  bank.     Then  in  her  arms  she  took 
The  child,  and  kiss'd  him  with  maternal  love, 
And  placed  him  in  the  boat;  but  when  the  Prince, 
With  looks,  and  gestures,  and  imperfec*  words. 
Such  as  the  look,  the  gesture,  v/ell  explain'd, 
Urged  her  to  follow,  doubtfully  she  stood : 
A  dread  of  danger,  for  the  thing  she  had  done, 
Came  on  her,  and  Lincoya  rose  to  mind. 
Almost  she  had  resolved  ;  but  then  she  thought 
Of  her  dear  father,  whom  that  flight  would  leave 
Alone  in  age ;  how  he  would  weep  for  her. 
As  one  among  the  dead,  and  to  the  grave 
Go  sorrowing ;  or,  if  ever  it  were  known 
What  she  had  dared,  that  on  his  head  the  weight 
Of  punishment  would  fall.     That  dreadful  fear 
Resolved  her,  and  she  waved  her  head,  and  raised 
Her  hand,  to  bid  the  Prince  depart  in  haste, 
With  looks  whose  painful  seriousness  forbade 
All  further  effort.     Yet  unwillingly. 
And  boding  evil,  Madoc  from  the  shore 
Push'd  off"  his  little  boat.     She  on  its  way 
Stood  gazing  for  a  moment,  lost  in  thought. 
Then  struck  into  the  woods. 

Swift  through  the  lake 
Madoc's  strong  arm  impell'd  the  light  canoe. 
Fainter  and  fainter  to  his  distant  ear 
The  sound  of  battle  came;  and  now  the  Moon 
Arose  in  heaven,  and  poured  o'er  lake  and  land 
A  soft  and  mellowing  ray.     Along  the  shore 
Liaian  was  wandering  with  distracted  steps. 
And  groaning  for  her  child.     She  saw  the  boat 
Approach  ;  and  as  on  Madoc's  naked  limbs. 
And  on  his  countenance,  the  moonbeam  fell. 
And  as  she  saw  the  boy  in  that  dim  light. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  Spirits  of  the  dead 
Were  moving  on  the  waters;  and  she  stood 
With  open  lips  that  breathed  not,  and  fix'd  eyes, 
Watching  the  unreal  shapes :  but  when  the  boat 
Drew  nigh,  and  Madoc  landed,  and  she  saw 
His  step  substantial,  and  the  child  came  near. 
Unable  tlien  to  move,  or  speak,  or  breathe, 
Down  on  the  sand  she  sank. 

But  who  can  tell, 
Who  comprehend,  her  agony  of  joy. 
When,  by  the  Prince's  care  restored  to  sense, 
She  recognized  her  child,  she  heard  the  name 
Of  mother   from    that    voice,    which,   sure,   she 

thought 
Had  pour'd  upon  some  Priest's  remorseless  ear 
Its  last  vain  prayer  for  life  ?     No  tear  relieved 
The  insupportable  feeling  that  convulsed 
Her  swelling  breast.     She  look'd,  and  look'd,  and 

felt 
The  child,  lest  some  delusion  should  have  mock'd 
Her  soul  to  madness ;  then  the  gushing  joy 
Burst  forth,  and  with  caresses  and  %vith  tears 
She  mingled  broken  prayers  of  thanks  to  Heaven 
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And   now   the   Prince,  when  joy  had  liad   its 
course, 
Slid  to  her,  Knowest  thou  the  mountain  path  ? 
For  I  would  to  the  battle.     But  at  that, 
A  sudden  damp  of  dread  came  over  her. 
O  leave  us  not !  she  cried  ;  lest  haply  ill 
Should  have  befallen ;  for  1  remember,  now, 
How  in  the  woods  I  spied  a  savage  band 
Making  towards  Caermadoc.     God  forefend 
The  evil  that  I  fear  !  —  What!  Madoc  cried, 
Were  ye  then  left  defenceless.'  —  She  replied, 
All  ran  to  arms ;  there  was  no  time  for  thought. 
Nor  counsel,  in  that  sudden  ill ;  nor  one 
Of  all  thy  people,  who  could,  in  that  hour. 
Have  brook'd  home-duty,  when  thy  life  or  death 
Hung  on  the  chance. 

Now  God  be  merciful ! 
Said  he;  for  of  Goervyl  then  he  thought. 
And  the  cold  sweat  started  at  every  pore. 
Give  me  the  boy  !  —  he  travels  all  too  slow. 
Then  in  his  arras  he  took  him,  and  sped  on, 
Suffering  more  painful  terrors  than  of  late 
His  own  near  death  provoked.     They  held  their 

way 
In  silence  up  the  heights ;  and,  when  at  length 
They  reached  the  entrance  of  the  vale,  the  Prince 
Bade  her  remain,  while  he  went  on,  to  spy 
The  footsteps  of  the  spoiler.     Soon  he  saw 
Men,  in  the  moonlight,  stretch'd  upon  the  ground ; 
And  quickening  then  his  pace,  in  worst  alarm. 
Along  the  shade,  with  cautious  step,  he  moved 
Toward  one,  to  seize  his  weapons  :  'twas  a  corpse ; 
Nor  whether,  at  the  sight,  to  hope  or  fear 
Yet  knew  he.     But  anon,  a  steady  light. 
As  of  a  taper,  seen  in  his  own  home. 
Comforted  him ;  and,  drawing  nearer  now. 
He  saw  his  sister  on  her  knees,  beside 
The  rushes,  ministering  to  a  wounded  man. 
Safe  that  the  dear  one  lived,  then  back  he  sped 
With  joyful  haste,  and  summon'd  Llaian  on, 
And  in  loud  talk  advanced.     Erillyab  first 
Came  forward  at  the  sound ;  for  she  had  faith 
To  trust  the  voice.  —  They  live!   they  live!  she 

cried  ; 
God  hath  redeera'd  them  !  —  Nor  the  Maiden  yet 
Believed  the  actual  joy ;  like  one  astound. 
Or  as  if  struggling  with  a  dream,  she  stood, 
Till  he  came  close,  and  spread  his  arms,  and  call'd, 
Goervyl !  — and  she  fell  in  his  embrace. 

But  Madoc  lingered  not;  his  eager  soul 
Was  in  the  war  :  in  haste  he  donn'd  his  arms; 
And  as  he  felt  his  own  good  sword  again, 
Exulting  played  his  heart. — Boy,  he  exclaim'd 
To  Mervyn,  arm  thyself,  and  follow  me  ! 
For  in  this  battle  we  shall  break  the  power 
Of  our  blood-thirsty  foe ;  and,  in  thine  age, 
Wouldst  thou  not  wish,  when  young  men  crowd 

arounu. 
To  hear  thee  chronicle  their  fathers'  deeds, 
Wouldst  thou  not  wish  to  add,  —  And  I,  too,  fought 
In  that  day's  conflict.'' 

Mervyn's  cheek  turn'd  pale 
A  moment,  then,  with  terror  all  suffused, 
Grew  fever-red.     Nay,  nay,  Goervyl  cried, 


He  is  too  young  for  battles  !  —  But  the  Prince, 
With  erring  judgment,  in  that  fear-flush'd  cheek 
Beheld  the  glow  of  enterprising  hope. 
And  youthful  courage.     I  was  such  a  boy. 
Sister!  he  cried,  at  Counsyllt;  and  that  day, 
In  my  first  field,  with  stripling  arm,  smote  down 
Many  a  tall  Saxon.     Saidst  thou  not  but  now. 
How  bravely,  in  the  fight  of  yesterday. 
He  flesh'd  his  sword,  —  and  wouldst  thou  keep 

him  here. 
And  rob  him  of  his  glory  ?     See  his  cheek  ! 
How  it  hath  crimson'd  at  the  unworthy  thought ! 
Arm  !  arm  !  and  to  the  battle  ! 

How  her  heart 
Then  pauted !  how,  with  late  regret,  and  vain, 
Senena  wished  Goervyl  then  had  heard 
The  secret,  trembling  on  her  lips  so  oft. 
So  oft  by  shame  withheld.     She  thought  that  now 
She  could  have  fallen  upon  her  Lady's  neck. 
And  told  her  all ;  but  when  she  saw  the  Prince, 
Imperious  shame  forbade  her,  and  she  felt 
It  were  an  easier  thing  to  die  than  speak. 
Avail'd  not  now  regret  or  female  fear! 
She  mail'd  her  delicate  limbs;  beneath  tlie  plate 
Compress'd  her  bosom ;  on  her  golden  locks 
The  helmet's  overheavy  load  she  placed ; 
Hung  from  her  neck  the  shield ;  and,  though  the 

sword. 
Which  swung  beside  her,  lightest  she  had  chosen. 
Though  in  her  hand  she  held  the  slenderest  spear. 
Alike  unwieldy  for  the  maiden's  grasp. 
The  sword  and  ashen  lance.     But  as  she  touch'd 
The  murderous  point,  an  icy  slmdder  ran 
Through  every  fibre  of  her  trembling  frame ; 
And,  overcome  by  womanly  terror,  then. 
The  damsel  to  Goervyl  turn'd,  and  let 
The  breastplate  fall,  and  on  her  bosom  placed 
The  Lady's  hand,  and  hid  her  face,  and  cried, 
Save  me  !     The  warrior,  who  beheld  the  act, 
And  heard  not  the  low  voice,  with  angry  eye 
Glow'd  on  the  seemly  boy  of  feeble  heart. 
But,  in  Goervyl,  joy  had  overpower'd 
The  wonder ;  joy,  to  find  the  boy  she  loved 
Was  one  to  whom  her  heart  with  closer  love 
Might  cling;  and  to  her  brother  she  exclaim'd. 
She  must  not  go !     We  women  in  the  war 
Have  done  our  parts. 

A  moment  Madoc  dwelt 
On  the  false  Mervyn,  with  an  eye  from  whence 
Displeasure  did  not  wholly  pass  away. 
Nor  loitering  to  resolve  Love's  riddle  now. 
To  Malinal  he  turn'd,  where  on  his  couch 
The  wounded  youth  was  laid  —  True  friend,  said  he, 
And  brother  mine,  —  for  truly  by  that  name 
I  trust  to  greet  thee,  —  if  in  this  near  fight. 
My  hour  should  overtake  me,  —  as  who  knows 
The  lot  of  war  ?  —  Goervyl  hath  my  charge 
To  quite  thee  for  thy  service  with  herself; 
That  so  thou  mayest  raise  up  seed  to  me 
Of  mine  own  blood,  who  may  inherit  here 
The  obedience  of  thy  people  and  of  mine  — 
Malinal  took  his  hand,  and  to  his  lips 
Feebly  he  press'd  it,  saying,  One  boon  more. 
Father  and  friend,  I  ask  !  —  if  thou  shnuldst  meet 
Yuhidthiton  in  battle,  think  of  me 
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THE   VICTORY. 

Merciful  God!  how  horrible  is  night 

Upon  the  plain  of  Aztlan  !  there  the  shout 

Of  battle,  the  barbarian  yell,  the  bray 

Of  dissonant  instruments,  the  clang  of  anns, 

The  shriek  of  agony,  the  groan  of  death, 

In  one  wild  uproar  and  continuous  din, 

Shake  the  still  air;  while,  overhead,  the  Moon, 

Regardless  of  the  stir  of  this  low  world. 

Holds  on  her  heavenly  way.     Still  unallay'd 

By  slaughter  raged  the  battle,  unrelax'd 

By  lengthened  toil;  anger  supplying  still 

Strength  undiminish'd  for  the  desperate  strife. 

And  lo!  where,  yonder,  on  the  temple  top, 

Blazing  alcfl,  the  sacrificial  fire, 

Scene  more  accurst  and  hideous  than  the  war, 

Displays  to  all  the  vale;  for  whosoe'er 

That  night  the  Aztecas  could  bear  away, 

Hoaman  or  Briton,  thither  was  he  borne; 

And  as  they  stretched  him  on  the  stone  of  blood. 

Did  the  huge  tambour  of  the  God,  v/ith  voice 

Loud  as  the  thunder-peal,  and  heard  as  far, 

Proclaim  the  act  of^death,  more  visible 

Than  in  broad  day-light,  by  those  midnight  fires 

Distinctlier  seen.     Sight  that  with  horror  fill'd 

The  Cymry,  and  to  mightier  efforts  roused. 

Howbeit,  this  abhorred  idolatry 

Work'd  for  their  safety  ;  the  deluded  foes, 

Obstinate  in  their  faith,  forbearing  still 

The  mortal  stroke,  that  they  might  to  the  God 

Present  the  living  victim,  and  to  him 

Let  the  life  flow. 

And  now  the  orient  sky 
Glow'd  with  the  ruddy  morning,  when  the  Prince 
Came  to  the  field.     He  lifted  up  his  voice. 
And  shouted,  Madoc  !    Madoc  !     They  who  heard 
The  cry,  astonish'd,  turn'd ;  and  when  they  saw 
The  countenance  his  open  helm  disclosed, 
Tliey  echoed,  Madoc  !    Madoc  !    Through  the  host 
Spread  the  miraculous  joy  —  He  lives  !  he  lives  ! 
He  comes  himself  in  arms  !  —  Lincoya  heard, 
As  he  had  raised  his  arm  to  strike  a  foe, 
And  stay'd  thestroke,  and  thrust  him  off,  and  cried. 
Go  tell  the  tidings  to  thy  countrymen, 
Madoc  is  in  the  war !     Tell  them  his  God 
Hath  set  the  White  King  free  '     Astonishment 
Seized  on  the  Azteca;  on  all  who  heard, 
Amazement  and  dismay ;  and  Madoc  now 
Stood  in  the  foremost  battle,  and  his  sword  — 
His  own  good    sword  —  fla^sli'd    like    the  sudden 

death 
Of  lightning  in  their  eyes. 

The  King  of  Aztlan 
Heard  and  beheld,  and  in  his  noble  heart 
Heroic  hope  arose.     Forward  he  moved, 
And  in  the  shock  of  bp.ttle,  front  to  front. 
Encountered  Madoc.     A  strong-statured  man 
Coanocotzin  stood,  one  well  who  knew 
The  ways  of  war,  and  never  yet  in  fight 
Had  found  an  equal  foe.     Adown  his  back 
Hung  the  long  robe  of  feathered  royalty  ; 


Gold  fenced  his  arms  and  legs  ;  upon  his  helm 
A  sculptured  snake  protends  the  arrowy  tongue ; 
Around  a  coronal  of  plumes  arose, 
Brighter  than  beam  the  rainbow  hues  of  light, 
Or  than  the  evening  glories  which  the  sun 
Slants  o'er  the  moving,  many-color'd  sea  — 
Such  their  surpassing  beauty  ;  bells  of  gold 
Emboss'd  his  glittering  helmet,  and  where'er 
Their  sound  was  heard,  tliere  lay  the  press  of  war, 
And  Death  was  busiest  there.     Over  the  breast 
And  o'er  the  golden  breastplate  of  the  King, 
A  feathery  cuirass,  beautiful  to  eye. 
Light  as  the  robe  of  peace,  yet  strong  to  save; 
For  the  sharp  falchion's  baffled  edge  would  glide 
From  its  smootli  softness.     On  his  arm  he  held 
A  buckler  overlaid  with  beaten  gold ; 
And  so  he  stood,  guarding  his  thighs  and  legs. 
His  breast  and  shoulders  also,  with  the  length 
Of  his  broad  shield. 

Opposed,  in  mail  complete, 
Stood  Madoc  in  his  strength.     The  flexile  chains 
Gave  play  to  his  full  muscles,  and  displayed 
How  broad  his  shoulders,  and  his  ample  breast. 
Small  was  his  shield,  tliere  broadest  where  it  fenced 
The  well  of  life,  and  gradual  to  a  point 
Lessening,  steel-strong,  and  wieldy  in  his  grasp. 
It  bore  those  blazoned  eaglets,  at  whose  sight, 
Along  the  Marches,  or  where  holy  Dee 
Through  Cestrian  pastures  rolls  his  tamer  stream, 
So  oft  the  yeoman  had,  in  days  of  yore, 
Cursing  his  perilous  tenure,  wound  the  horn, 
And  warden  from  the  castle-tower  rung  out 
The  loud  alarum-bell,  heard  far  and  wide. 
Upon  his  helm  no  sculptured  dragon  sat, 
Sat  no  fantastic  terrors  ;  a  white  plume 
Nodded  above,  far-seen,  floating  like  foam 
Upon  the  stream  of  battle,  always  where 
Tlie  tide  ran  strongest.     Man  to  man  opposed, 
The  Sea  Lord  and  the  King  of  Aztlan  stood. 

Fast  on  the  intervening  buckler  fell 
The  Azteca's  stone  falchion.     Who  hath  watch'd 
The  midnight  lightnings  of  the  summer  storm, 
That  with  their  awful  blaze  irradiate  heaven. 
Then  leave  a  blacker  night.''     So  quick,  so  fierce, 
Flash'd  Madoc's  sword,  which,  like  the  serpent's 

tongue, 
Seemed  double,  in  its  rapid  whirl  of  light. 
Unequal  arms  !  for  on  the  British  shield 
Avail'd  not  the  stone  falchion's  brittle  edge, 
And  in  the  golden  buckler,  Madoc's  sword 
Bit  deep.     Coanocotzin  saw,  and  dropp'd 
The  unprofitable  weapon,  and  received         [force, 
His  ponderous  club,  —  that  club,  beneath  whose 
Driven  by  his  father's  arm,  TepoUomi 
Had  fallen  subdued,  —  and  fast  and  fierce  he  drove 
The  massy  weight  on  Madoc.     From  his  shield, 
The  deadening  force  communicated  ran 
Up  his  stunn'd  arm;  anon,  upon  his  helm 
Crashing,  it  came ;  —  his  eyes  shot  fire,  his  brain 
Swam  dizzy,  —  he  recoils,  —  he  reels,  —  again 
The  club  descends. 

That  danger  to  himself 
Recall'd  the  Lord  of  Ocean.  On  he  sprung, 
Within  the  falling  weapon's  curve  of  death, 
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Shunning  its  frustrate  aim,  and  breast  to  breast 
He  grappled  wltii  the  King.     The  pliant  mail 
Bent  to  his  straining  limbs,  while  plates  of  gold, 
The  feathery  robe,  the  buckler's  amplitude, 
Cumbered  the  Azteca,  and  from  his  arm, 
Clinch'd  in  the  Briton's  mighty  grasp,  at  once 
He  dropp'd  the  impeding  buckler,  and  let  fall 
The   unfastened    club;  which    when   the    Prince 

beheld, 
He  thrust  him  off,  and  drawing  back,  resumed 
The  sword  that  from  his  wrist  suspended  hung, 
And  twice  he  smote  the  King;  twice  from  tlie quilt 
Of  plumes  the  iron  glides;  and  lo  !  the  King  — 
So  well  his  soldiers  watch  their  monarch's  need  — 
Shakes  in  his  hand  a  spear. 

But  now  a  cry 
Burst  on  the  ear  of  Madoc,  and  he  saw 
Through  opening  ranks,  where  Urien  was  convey 'd, 
A  captive,  to  his  death.     Grief,  then,  and  shame, 
And  rage,  inspired  him.     With  a  mighty  blow 
He  cleft  Coanocotzin's  helm  ;  exposed 
The  monarch  stood  ;  —  again  the  thunder-stroke 
Came  on  him,  and  he  fell.  —  The  multitude. 
Forgetful  of  their  country  and  themselves. 
Crowd  round  their  dying  King.     Madoc,  whose  eye 
Still  foUow'd  Urien,  call'd  upon  his  men, 
And  through  the  broken  army  of  the  foe, 
Press'd  to  his  rescue. 

But  far  off  the  old  man 
Was  borne  with  furious  speed.     Ririd  alone 
Pursued  his  path,  and  tlirough  the  thick  of  war 
Close  on  the  captors,  with  avenging  sword, 
Follow'd  right  on,  and  through  the  multitude, 
And  through  the  gate  of  Aztlan,  made  his  way. 
And  through  the  streets,  till  from  the  temple-mound. 
The  press  of  Pabas  and  the  populace 
Repell'd  him,  while  the  old  man  was  hurried  up. 
Hark  !  that  infernal  tambour  !  o'er  the  lake 
Its  long,  loud  thunders  roll,  and  through  the  hills, 
Awakening  all  their  echoes.     Ye  accurs'd. 
Ye  blow  the  fall  too  soon  !     Ye  Dogs  of  Hell, 
The  Hart  is  yet  at  bay  !  — Thus  long  the  old  man, 
As  one  exhausted  or  rcsignd,  had  lain, 
Resisting  not ;  but  at  tliat  knell  of  death, 
Springing  with  unexpected  force,  he  freed 
His  feet,  and  shook  the  Pabas  from  their  hold. 
And,  with  his  armed  hand,  between  the  eyes 
Smote  one  so  sternly,  that  to  earth  he  fell. 
Bleeding,  and  all  astound.     A  man  of  proof 
Was  Urien  in  his  day,  thought  worthiest. 
In  martial  thewes  and  manly  discipline, 
To  train  the  sons  of  Owen.     He  had  lost 
Youth's  supple  sleight ;  yet  still  the  skill  rcmain'd, 
And  in  his  stiffen'd  limbs  a  strength,  which  yet 
Might  put  the  young  to  shame.     And  now  he  set 
His  back  against  the  altar,  resolute 
Not  as  a  victim  by  the  knife  to  die, 
But  in  the  act  of  battle,  as  became 
A  man  grown  gray  in  arms ;  and  in  his  heart 
There  wat  a  living  hope  ;  for  now  he  knew 
That  Madoc  lived,  nor  covild  the  struggle  long 
Endure  against  that  arm. 

Soon  was  the  way 
Laid  open  by  the  sword  ;  for  side  by  side 
The  brethren  of  Aberfraw  mow'd  their  path  ; 


And,  following  close,  the  Cymry  drive  along. 

Till  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  their  cry 

Of  victory  rings  ahiud.     The  temple  floor, 

So  often  wliich  had  reek'd  with  innocent  blooJ, 

Reeks  now  with  righteous  slaui^hter.     Franticly, 

In  the  wild  fury  of  their  desperate  zeal, 

The  Priests  crowd  round  the  God,  and  with  their 

knives 
Hack  at  the  foe,  and  call  on  him  to  save ;  — 
At  the  Altar,  at  the  Idol's  feet  they  fall. 
Nor  with  less  frenzy  did  the  multitude 
Flock  to  defend  their  God.     Fast  as  they  fell, 
New  victims  rush'd  upon  the  British  sword; 
And  sure  that  day  had  rooted  from  the  earth 
The  Aztecas,  and  on  their  conquerors  drawn 
Promiscuous  ruin,  had  not  Madoc  now 
Beheld  from  whence  the  fearless  ardor  sprang;  — 
They  saw  Mexitli ;  momently  they  hoped 
That  he  would  rise  in  vengeance.     Madoc  seized 
A  massy  club,  and  from  his  azure  throne 
Shattered  the  giant  idol. 

At  that  sight 
The  men  of  Aztlan  pause;  so  was  their  pause 
Dreadful,  as  when  a  multitude  expect  [saw 

The  Earthquake's  second  shock.     But  when  they 
Earth  did  not  open,  nor  the  temple  fall. 
To  crush  their  impious  enemies,  dismay'd, 
They  felt  themselves  forsaken  by  their  Gods ; 
Then  from  their  temples  and  their  homes  they  fled, 
And,  leaving  Aztlan  to  the  conqueror. 
Sought  the  near  city,  whither  they  had  sent 
Their  women,  timely  saved. 

But  Tlalala, 
With  growing  fury  as  the  danger  grew, 
Raged  in  the  battle  ;  but  Yuhidthiton 
Still  with  calm  courage,  till  no  hope  remain'd, 
Fronted  the  rushing  foe.     When  all  was  vain. 
When  back  witliin  the  gate  Cadwallon's  force 
Resistless  had  compell'd  them,  then  the  Chief 
Call'd  on  the  Tiger  —  Let  us  bear  from  hence 
The  dead  Ocellopan,  the  slaughter'd  King  ; 
Not  to  the  Strangers  should  their  bones  be  left, 
O  Tlalala  I  —  The  Tiger  wept  with  rage, 
With  generous  anger.     To  the  place  of  death. 
Where,  side  by  side,  the  noble  dead  were  stretch'd. 
They  fought  their  way.  Eight  warriors  joined  their 

shields ; 
On  these  —  a  bier  which  well  beseem'd  the  dead  — 
The  lifeless  Chiefs  were  laid.     Yuhidthiton 
Call'd  on  the  people  —  Men  of  Aztlan  !  yet 
One  effort  more  !     Bear  hence  Ocellopan; 
Bear  hence  the  body  of3'our  noble  King! 
Not  to  tlie  Strangers  should  their  bones  be  left  ! 
That  whoso  heard,  with  wailing  and  loud  cries, 
Pressed  round  the  body-bearers;  few  indeed, 
For  few  were  they  who  in  that  fearful  hour 
Had  ears  to  hear,  —  but  with  a  holy  zeal. 
Careless  of  death,  around  the  bier  they  ranged 
Their  bulwark  breasts.     So  toward  the  farther  gate 
They  held  their  steady  way,  while  outermost. 
In  unabated  valor,  Tlalala 
Faced,  with  Yuhidthiton,  tlie  foe's  pursuit. 
Vain  valor  then,  and  fatal  piety. 
As  the  fierce  conquerors  liore  on  their  retreat, 
If  Madoc  had  not  seen  their  perilous  strife  : 
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Eiemembering  Malmal,  and  in  his  heart 
Honoring  a  gallant  foe,  he  call'd  aloud, 
And  bade  his  people  cease  the  hot  pursuit. 
So,  through  the  city  gate,  they  bore  away 
The  dead;  and,  last  of  all  their  countrymen, 
Leaving  their  homes  and  temples  to  the  foe, 
Yuhidthiton  and  Tlalala  retired 


XIX. 

THE  FUNERAL. 

Southward  of  Aztlan  stood,  beside  the  Lake, 
A  city  of  the  Aztecas,  by  name 
Patamba.     Thither,  from  the  first  alarm. 
The  women  and  infirm  old  men  were  s<'nt, 
And  children :  thither  they  who  from  the  fight, 
And  from  the  fall  of  Aztlan,  had  escaped. 
In  scattered  bands,  repair'd.     Their  City  lost, 
Their  Monarch  slain,  their  Idols  overthrown, — 
These  tidings  spread  dismay  ;  but  to  dismay 
Succeeded  horror  soon,  and  kindling  rage  ; 
Horror,  by  each  new  circumstance  increased, 
By  numbers,  rage  imbolden'd.     Lo  !  to  the  town, 
Lamenting  loud,  a  numerous  train  approach. 
Like  mountain  torrents,  swelling  as  tliey  go. 
Borne  in  the  midst,  upon  the  bier  of  shields, 
The  noble  dead  were  seen.     To  tenfold  grief 
That  spectacle  provoked,  to  tenfold  wrath 
That  anguish  stung  them.     With  their  yells  aJid 

groans 
Curses  are  mix'd,  and  threats,  and  bitter  vows 
Of  vengeance  full  and  speedy.     From  the  wreck 
Of  Aztlan  who  is  saved?     Tezozomoc, 
Chief  servant  of  the  Gods,  their  favored  Priest, 
The  voice  by  whom  they  speak;  young  Tlalala, 
Whom  even  defeat  with  fresher  glory  crowns; 
And  full  of  fame,  their  country's  rock  of  strength, 
Yuhidthiton  :   him  to  their  sovereign  slain 
Allied  in  blood,  mature  in  wisdom  him, 
Of  valor  unsurpassable,  by  all 
Beloved  and  honor'd,  him  the  general  voice 
Acclaims  their  Kino;;  him  they  demand,  to  lead 
Their  gathered  force  to  battle,  to  revenge 
Fhcir  Lord,  their  Gods,  their  kinsmen,  to  redeem 
Their  altars  and  their  country. 

But  the  dead 
First  from  the  nation's  gratitude  require 
The  rites  of  death.     On  mats  of  mountain  palm. 
Wrought  of  rare  texture  and  of  richest  hues, 
The  slaughter'd  warriors,  side  by  side,  were  laid  ; 
Their  bodies  wrapp'd  in  many-color'd  robes 
Of  gossampine,  bedeck'd  with  gems  and  gold. 
The  livid  paleness  of  the  counteuanre, 
A  mask  conceal'd,  and  hid  their  ghastly  wounds. 
The  Pabas  stood  around,  and  one  by  one. 
Placed  in  their  hands  the  sacred  aloe  leaves. 
With  mystic  forms  and  characters  inscribed  ; 
And  as  each  leaf  was  given,  Tezozomoc 
Address'd  the  dead  —  So  may  ye  safely  pass 
Between  the  mountains,  which  in  endless  war 
Hurtle,  with  horrible  uproar,  and  frush 
Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle.     Arm'd  with  this, 


In  safety  shall  ye  walk  along  the  road. 
Where  the  Great  Serpent  from  his  lurid  eyes 
Shoots  lightning,  and  across  the  guarded  way 
Vibrates  his  tongue  of  fire.     Receive  the  third. 
And  cross  the  waters  where  the  Crocodile 
In  vain  expects  his  prey.     Your  passport  this 
Through  the    Eight   Deserts;  through  the  Eight 

Hills  this; 
And  this  be  your  defence  against  the  Wind, 
Whose  fnry  sweeps  like  dust  the  uprooted  rocks. 
Whose  keenness  cuts  the  soul.     Ye  noble  Dead, 
Protected  with  these  potent  amulets. 
Soon  shall  your  Spirits  reach  triumphantly 
The  Palace  of  the  Sun  ! 

The  funeral  train 
Moved  to  Mexitli's  temple.     First  on  high 
The  noble  dead  were  borne  ;  in  loud  lament 
Then  follow'd  all  by  blood  allied  to  them. 
Or  by  affection's  voluntary  ties 
Attach'd  more  closely,  brethren,  kinsmen,  wives. 
The  Peers  of  Aztlan,  all  who  from  the  sword 
Of  Britain  had  escaped,  honoring  the  rites. 
Came  clad  in  rich  array,  and  bore  the  arms 
And  ensigns  ot  the  dead.     The  slaves  went  last, 
And  dwarfs,  the  pastime  of  the  living  chiefs. 
In  life  their  sport  and  mockery,  and  in  death 
Their  victims.     Wailing  and  with  funeral  hymns, 
The  long  procession  moved.     Me:xitli*s  Priest, 
With  all  his  servants,  from  the  temple-gate 
Advanced  to  meet  the  train.     Two  piles  were  built 
Within  the  sacred  court,  of  odorous  wood. 
And  rich  with  gums;  on  these,  with  all  their  robes, 
Their  ensigns,  and  their  arms,  they  laid  the  dead. 
Then  lit  the  pile.     The  rapid  light  ran  up ; 
Up  tlamed  the  fire  ;  and  o'er  the  darken'd  sky 
Sweet  clouds  of  incense  curl'd. 

The  Pabas  then 
Perform'd  their  bloody  office.     First  they  slew 
The  women  whom  the  slaughter'd  most  had  loved, 
Who  most  had  loved  the  dead.     Silent  they  went 
Toward  the  fatal  stone,  resisting  not. 
Nor  sorrowing,  nor  dismay'd,  but,  as  it  seem'd, 
Stunn'd,  senseless.     One  alone  there  was,  whose 

cheek 
Was  flush'd,  whose  eye  was  animate  with  fire  ; 
Her  most  in  life  Coanocotzin  prized, 
By  ten  years'  love  endear'd,  his  counsellor, 
His  friend,  the  partner  of  his  secret  thoughts; 
Such  had  she  been,  such  merited  to  be. 
She,  as  she  bared  her  bosons  to  the  knife, 
Call'd  on  Yuhidthiton  — Take  heed,  O  King! 
Aloud  she  cried,  and  pointed  to  the  Priests; 
Beware  tiiese  wicked  men  !  they  to  tlie  war 
Forced  my  dead  Lord  — Thou  knowest,  and  I  know, 
He  loved  the  Strangers;  that  his  noble  mind, 
Enlighten'd  by  their  lore,  had  willingly 
Put  down  these  cursed  altars  !  —  As  she  spake, 
Tliey  dragg'd  her  to  the  stone.  —  Nay  !  nay  !  she 

cried. 
There  needs  not  force  !     1  go  to  join  my  Lord  ! 
His  blood  and  mine  be  on  you  !  —  Ere  she  ceased, 
The  knife  was  in  her  breast.     Tezozomoc, 
Trembling  with  rage,  held  up  toward  the  Sun 
Her  reeking  heart. 

The  dwarfs  and  slaves  died  last 
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That  bloody  office  done,  they  gathered  up 

The  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  coffer'd  them 

Apart;  the  teeth  with  them,  which  unconsumed 

Among  tlie  ashes  lay,  a  single  lock 

Shorn  from  the  corpse,  and  his  lip-emerald, 

Now  lield  to  be  the  Spirit's  flawless  heart. 

In  better  worlds.     The  Priest  then  held  on  high 

The  little  ark  which  shrined  his  last  remains, 

And  call'd  upon  the  people;  —  Aztccas, 

This  was  your  King,  the  bountiful,  the  brave, 

Coanocotzin  !  Men  of  Aztlan,  hold 

His  memory  holy !  learn  from  him  to  love 

Your  country  and  your  Gods;  for  them  to  hve 

Like  liim,  like  him  to  die.     So  from  yon  Heaven, 

Where  in  the  Spring  of  Light  his  Spirit  bathes. 

Often  shall  he  descend ;  hover  above 

On  evening  clouds,  or  plumed  with  rainbow  wings, 

Sip  honey  from  tlie  flowers,  and  warble  joy. 

Honor  his  memory  !  emulate  his  worth  ! 

So  saying,  in  the  temple-tower  he  laid 

The  relics  of  the  King. 

These  duties  done, 
The  living  claim  their  care.     His  birth,  his  deeds, 
The  general  love,  the  general  voice,  have  mark'd 
Yuhidthiton  for  King.     Bareheaded,  bare 
Of  foot,  of  limb,  scarfed  only  round  the  loins. 
The  Chieftain  to  Me.xitli's  temple  moved, 
And  knelt  before  the  God.     Tezozomoc 
King  over  Aztlan  there  anointed  him, 
And  over  him,  from  hallowed  cedar-branch. 
Sprinkled  the  holy  water.     Then  the  Priest 
In  a  black  garment  robed  him,  figured  white 
With  skulls  and  bones,  a  garb  to  emblem  war, 
Slaughter,  and  ruin,  his  imperial  tasks. 
Next  in  his  hand  the  Priest  a  censer  placed; 
And  while  he  knelt,  directing  to  the  God 
The  steaming  incense,  thus  address'd  the  King; 
Chosen  by  the  people,  by  the  Gods  approved. 
Swear  to  protect  thy  subjects,  to  maintain 
The  worship  of  thy  fathers,  to  observe 
Their  laws,  to  make  the  Sun  pursue  his  course, 
The  clouds  descend  in  rain,  the  rivers  hold 
Their  wonted  channels,  and  the  fruits  of  eartli 
To  ripen  in  their  season  ;  Swear,  O  King  I 
And  prosper,  as  thou  boldest  good  thine  oath. 
He  raised  his  voice,  and  swure.     Then  on  his  brow 
Tezozomoc  the  crown  of  Aztlan  placed  ; 
And  in  the  robe  of  emblem'd  royalty, 
Preceded  by  the  golden  wands  of  state, 
Yuhidthiton  went  forth,  anointed  King 
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When  now  the  multitude  beheld  their  King, 
In  gratulations  of  reiterate  joy 
They  shout  his  name,  and  bid  him  lead  them  on 
To  vengeance.     But  to  answer  that  appeal 
Tezozomoc  advanced.  —  Oh  !  go  not  forth, 
Cried  the  Chief  Paba,  till  the  land  be  purged 
From  her  oflence  !  No  God  will  lead  ye  on, 
While  there  is  ffuilt  in  Aztlan.     Let  the  Priests 


Who  from  the  ruined  city  have  escaped, 
And  all  who  in  her  temples  have  perform'd 
The  ennobling  service  of  her  injured  Gods, 
Gather  together  now. 

He  spake  ;  the  train 
Assembled,  priests  and  matrons,  youtlis  and  maVls. 
Servants  of  Heaven  !  aloud  the  Arch-Priest  began. 
The  Gods  had  favor'd  Aztlan;  bound  for  death 
The  White  King  lay  :  our  countrymen  were  strong 
In  battle,  and  the  conquest  had  been  ours,  — 
I  speak  not  from  myself,  but  as  the  Powers, 
Whose  voice  on  earth  I  am,  impel  the  truth, — 
The  conquest  had  been  ours ;  but  treason  lurk'd 
Tn  Aztlan,  treason  and  foul  sacrilege ; 
And  therefore  were  her  children  in  the  hour 
Of  need  abandon'd ;  therefore  were  her  youth 
Cut  down,  her  altars  therefore  overthrown. 
Tlie  White  King,  wiiom  ye  saw  upon  the  Stone 
Of  Sacrifice,  and  whom  ye  held  in  bonds. 
Stood  in  the  foremost  fight  and  slew  your  Lord. 
Not  by  a  God,  O  Aztecas,  enlarged 
Broke  he  his  bondage  !  by  a  mortal  hand. 
An  impious,  sacrilegious,  traitorous  hand, 
Your  city  was  betray'd,  your  King  was  slain. 
Your  shrines  polluted.     The  insulted  Power, 
He  who  is  terrible,  beheld  the  deed ; 
And  now  he  calls  for  vengeance. 

Stern  he  spake, 
And  from  Mexitli's  altar  bade  the  Priest 
Bring  forth  the  sacred  water.     In  his  hand 
He  took  the  vase,  and  held  it  up,  and  cried, 
Accurs'd  be  he  who  did  this  deed!     Accurs'd 
The  father  who  begat  liim,  and  the  breast 
At  which  he  fed  I     Death  be  liis  portion  now, 
Eternal  infamy  his  lot  on  earth. 
His  doom  eternal  horrors  !     Let  his  name, 
From  sire  to  son,  be  in  the  people's  mouth. 
Through  every  generation  !     Let  a  curse 
Of  deep,  and  pious,  and  effectual  hate, 
Forever  follow  the  detested  name  ; 
And  every  curse  inflict  upon  his  soul 
A  stab  of  mortal  anguish. 

Then  he  gave 
The  vase.  —  Drink  one  by  one  !  the  innocent 
Boldly;  on  them  the  water  hath  no  power; 
But  let  the  guilty  tremble  !  it  shall  flow 
A  draught  of  agony  and  death  to  him, 
A  stream  of  fiery  poison. 

Coatel ! 
What  were  thy  horrors  when  tlie  fatal  vase 
Pass'd  to  thy  trial,  —  wlien  Tezozomoc 
Fixed  his  keen  eye  on  thee  !    A  deathiness 
Came  over  her,  —  her  blood  ran  back,  —  lier  joints 
Shook  like  tlie  palsy,  and  the  dreadful  cup 
Dropp'd  from  her  conscious  liold.     The  Priest  ex- 

claim'd, 
The  hand  of  God  !  the  aveno-er  manifest  I 
Drag  her  to  the  altar  !  —  At  that  sound  of  deatli, 
The  life  forsook  lier  limbs,  and  down  she  fell. 
Senseless.    They  dragg'd  her  to  the  Stone  of  Blood, 
All  senseless  as  she  lay  ;  —  in  that  dread  hour 
Nature  was  kind. 

Tezozomoc  then  cried, 
Bring  forth  the  kindred  of  this  wretch  accursea. 
That  none  pollute  the  earth!     An  aged  Priest 
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Came  forth,  and  answered,  There  is  none  but  I, 
The  father  of  the  dead. 

To  death  with  him ! 
Exclaim'd  Tezozomoc  ;  to  death  with  him; 
And  purify  the  nation  !  —  But  tlie  King 
Permitted  not  that  crime.  — ■  Chief  of  the  Priests, 
If  he  be  guilty,  let  the  guilty  bleed, 
Said  he  ;  but  never,  wiiile  I  live  and  reign, 
The  innocent  shall  suffer.     Hear  him  speak  ! 

Hear  me  !  the  old  man  replied.      That  fatal  day 
1  never  saw  my  child.     At  morn  she  left 
The  city,  seeking  flowers  to  dress  tlie  shrine 
Of  Coatlantona;  and  that  at  eve 
I  stood  among  the  Pabas  in  the  gate, 
Blessing  our  soldiers,  as  they  issued  out. 
Let  them  who  saw  bear  witness.  —  Two  came  forth, 
And  testified  Aculhua  spake  the  words 
Of  truth. 

Full  well  I  know,  the  old  man  pursued, 
My  daughter  loved  the  Strangers,  —  that  her  heart 
Was  not  with  Aztlan  ;  but  not  1  the  cause  I 
Ye  all  remember  how  tlie  Maid  was  given, — 
She  being,  in  truth,  of  all  our  Maids  the  flower, — 
In  spousals  to  Lincoya,  him  who  fled 
From  sacrifice.     It  was  a  misery 
For  me  to  see  my  only  child  condemn'd 
In  early  widowhood  to  waste  her  youth, — 
My  only,  and  my  beautifulest  girl ! 
Chief  of  the  Priests,  you  orderM  ;  1  obey'd. 
Not  mine  the  fault,  if,  when  Lincoya  fled. 
And  fought  among  the  enemies,  her  heart 
Was  with  her  husband. 

He  is  innocent' 
He  shall  not  die  !  Yuhidtliiton  exclaim'd 
Nay,  King  Yuhidthiton  !  Aculhua  cried, 
I  merit  deatii.     My  country  overthrown. 
My  daughter  slain,  alike  demand  on  me 
That  justice.     When  her  years  of  ministry, 
Vow'd  to  the  temple,  had  expired,  my  love. 
My  selfish  love,  still  sutfer'd  her  to  give 
Her  youth  to  me,  by  filial  piety 
In  widowliood  detain'd.     That  selfish  crime 
Heavily,  —  heavily,  —  do  1  expiate  ! 
But  I  am  old ;  and  she  was  all  to  me. 
O  King  Yuhidtliiton,  I  ask  for  death  ; 
In  mercy,  let  me  die  !  cruel  it  were 
To  bid  me  waste  away  alone  in  age, 
By  tlie  slow  pain  of  grief  —  Give  me  the  knife 
Which  pierced  my  daughter's  bosom  ! 

Tiie  old  man 
Moved  to  the  altar;  none  opposed  his  way  ; 
With  a  firm  hand  he  buried  in  his  heart 
The  reeking  flint,  and  fell  upon  liis  child 


XXI. 

THE   SPORTS. 

A  TRANSITORY  gloom  that  sight  of  death 
Impress'd  upon  the  assembled  multitude  ; 
But  soon  the  brute  and  unreflecting  crew 
Turn'd  to  their  sports.     Some  bare  their  olive  limbs, 


And  in  the  race  contend;  with  hopes  and  fears 
Which  rouse  to  rage,  some  urge  the  mimic  war. 
Here  one  upon  his  ample  shoulders  bears 
A  comrade's  weight,  upon  whose  head  a  third 
Stands  poised,  like  Mercury  in  act  to  fly. 
Two  others  balance  here  on  their  shoulders 
A  bifork'd  beam,  while  on  its  height  a  third 
To  nimble  cadence  shifts  his  glancing  feet, 
And  shakes  a  plume  aloft,  and  wheels  around 
A  wreath  of  bells  with  modulating  sway. 
Here  round  a  lofty  mast  the  dancers  move 
Quick,  to  quick  music;  from  its  top  affix'd, 
Each  holds  a  colored  cord,  and  as  they  weave 
The  complex  crossings  of  the  mazy  dance, 
The  checker'd  network  twists  around  the  tree 
Its  intertexture  of  harmonious  hues. 

But  now  a  shout  went  forth ;  the  Fliers  mount, 
And  from  all  meaner  sports  the  multitude 
Flock  to  their  favorite  pastime.     In  the  ground, 
Branch'essand  bark'd,  the  trunk  of  some  tall  nine 
Is  planted;  near  its  summit  a  square  frame ; 
Four  cords  pass  through  the  perforated  square. 
And  fifty  times  and  twice  around  the  tree, 
A  mystic  number,  are  entwined  above. 
Four  Aztecas,  equipped  with  wings,  ascend, 
And  round  them  bind  the  ropes;  anon  they  wave 
Their  pinions,  and  upborne  on  spreading  plumes, 
Launch  on  the  air,  and  wheel  in  circling  flight. 
The  lengthening  cords  untwisting  as  they  fly. 
A  fifth  above,  upon  the  perilous  point 
Dances,  and  shakes  a  flag ;  and  on  the  frame, 
Others  the  while  maintain  their  giddy  stand. 
Till  now,  with  many  a  round,  the  wheeling  cords 
Draw  near  their   utmost  length,  and  toward  the 

ground 
The  aerial  circlers  speed  ;  then  down  the  ropes 
They  spring,  and  on  their  way  from  line  to  line 
Pass,  while  the  shouting  multitude  endure 
A  shuddering  admiration. 

On  such  sports, 
Their  feelings  centred  in  the  joy  of  sight. 
The  multitude  stood  gazing,  when  a  man, 
Breathless,  and  with  broad  eyes,  caine  running  on, 
His  pale  lips  trembling,  and  his  bloodless  cheek 
Like  one  who  meets  a  lion  in  his  path. 
The  fire  !  the  fire  !  the  temple  !  he  exclaim'd; 
Mexitli!  — They,  astonish'd  atliis  words, 
Hasten  toward  the  wonder,- — and  behold! 
The  inner  fane  is  sheeted  white  with  fire. 
Dumb  with  affright  they  stood  ;  the  inquiring  King 
Look'd  to  Tezozomoc;  the  Priest  replied, 
I  go  !  the  Gods  protect  me  ;  —  and  therewith 
He  entered  boldly  in  the  house  of  flame. 
But  instant  bounding  with  inebriate  joy. 
He  issues  forth  —  Tiie  God  !  the  God  !  he  cries 
Joy! — joy!  —  the     God!  —  the   visible   hand    c' 

Heaven ! 
Repressing  then  his  transport  —  Ye  all  know 
How  that  in  Aztlan  Madoc's  impious  hand 
Destroyed  Mexitli's  image  ;  —  it  is  here. 
Unbroken,  and  tlie  same  !  —  Toward  the  gate 
They  press;  they  see  the  Giant  Idol  there, 
The  serpent  girding  him,  his  neck  with  hearts 
Beaded,  and  in  his  hand  the  club,  —  even  such 
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As  oft  iu  Aztlan,  on  his  azure  throne, 

They  liad  adored  the  God,  they  see  him  now, 

Unbroken  and  the  same  !  —  Again  the  Priest 

Enter'd  j  again  a  second  joy  inspired 

To  frenzy  all  around ;  —  for  forth  he  came, 

Shouting  witli  new  delight,  —  for  in  his  hand 

The  banner  of  the  nation  he  upheld. 

That  banner  to  their  fathers  sent  from  Heaven, 

By  them  abandoned  to  the  conqueror. 

He  niotion'd  silence,  and  the  crowd  were  still. 
People  of  Aztlan  !  he  began,  when  first 
Your  fatliers  from  their  native  land  went  forth, 
In  search  of  better  seats,  this  banner  came 
From  Heaven.     The  Famine  and  the  Pestilence 
Had  been  among  them ;  in  their  hearts  the  spring 
Of  courage  was  dried  up:  with  midnight  fires 
Radiate,  by  midnight  thunders  heralded, 
This  banner  came  from  Heaven ;  and  with  it  came 
Health,  valor,  victory.     Aztecas  !  again 
The  God  restores  the  blessing.     To  the  God 
Move  now  in  solemn  dance  of  grateful  joy ; 
Exalt  for  him  the  song. 

They  form'd  the  dance. 
They  raised  the  hymn,  and  sung  Mexitli's  praise. 
Glory  to  thee,  the  Great,  the  Terrible, 
Mexitli,  guardian  God  !  —  From  whence  art  thou, 
O  Son  of  Mystery  ?     From  whence  art  thou, 
Whose  sire  thy  Mother  knew  not.**     She  at  eve 
Walk'd  in  the  temple  court,  and  saw  from  heaven 
A  plume  descend,  as  bright  and  beautiful. 
As  if  some  spirit  had  imbodied  there 
The  rainbow  hues,  or  dipp'd  it  in  the  light 
Of  setting  suns.     To  her  it  floated  down  ; 
She  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  to  bedeck 
The  altar  of  the  God ;  she  sought  it  there  ; 
Amazed  she  found  it  not ;  amazed  she  felt 
Another  life  infused.  —  From  whence  art  thou, 
O  Son  of  Mystery  .'     From  whence  art  thou, 
Whose  sire  thy  Mother  knew  not.' 

Grief  was  hers. 
Wonder  and  grief,  for  life  was  in  her  womb. 
And  her  stern  children  with  revengeful  eyes 
Beheld    their   mother's    shame.     She   saw    their 

frowns, 
She  knew  their  plots  of  blood.     Where  shall  she 

look 
For  succor,  when  her  sons  conspire  her  death  ? 
Wliere  hope  for  comfort,  when  her  daughter  whets 
The  impious  knife  of  murder.'  —  From  her  womb 
The  voice  of  comfort  came,  the  timely  aid  : 
Already  at  her  breast  the  blow  was  aim'd. 
When  forth  Me-xitli  leap'd,  and  in  his  hand 
The  angry  spear,  to  punish  and  to  save. 
Glory  to  thee,  the  Great,  the  Terrible, 
Mexitli,  guardian  God ! 

Arise  and  save, 
Mexitli,  save  thy  people  !  Dreadful  one, 
Arise.^  redeem  thy  city,  and  revenge ! 
An  impious,  an  impenetrable  foe. 
Hath  blacken'd  thine  own  altars  with  the  blood 
Of  thine   own  priests ;  hath  dash'd   thine   Image 

down. 
In  vain  did  valor's  naked  breast  oppose 
Their  mighty  arms ;  in  vain  the  feeble  sword 
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On  their  impenetrable  mail  was  driven. 
Not  against  thee.  Avenger,  shall  those  arms 
Avail,  nor  that  impenetrable  mail 
Resist  the  fiery  arrows  of  thy  wrath. 
Arise,  go  fortli  in  anger,  and  destrov  ! 


XXII. 
THE  DEATH  OF  LINCOYA. 

Aztlan,  meantime,  presents  a  hideons  scene 
Of  slaughter.     The  hot  sunbeam,  in  her  streets, 
Parch'd  the  blood  pools  ;  the  slain  were  heap'd  in 

hills; 
The  victors,  stretch'd  in  every  little  shade, 
With  unhelm'd  heads,  reclining  on  their  shields, 
Slept  the  deep  sleep  of  weariness.     Erelong, 
To  needful  labor  rising,  from  the  gates 
They  drag  the  dead  ;  and  willi  united  toil. 
They  dig  upon  the  plain  the  general  grave, 
The  grave  of  thousands,  deep,  and  wide,  and  long. 
Ten  such  they  delved,  and  o'er  the  multitudes 
Who  levell'd  with  the  plain  the  deep-dug  pits, 
Ten  monumental  hills  they  heap'd  on  high. 
Next,  horror  heightening  joy,  they  overthrew 
The  skull-built  towers,  the  files  of  human  heads. 
And  earth  to  earth  consign 'd  them.   To  the  flames 
They  cast  the  idols,  and  upon  the  wind 
Scatter'd  their  ashes;  then  the  temples  fell, 
Whose  black  and  putrid  walls  were  scaled  wifb 

blood. 
And  not  one  stone  of  those  accursed  piles 
Was  on  another  left. 

Victorious  thus 
In  Aztlan,  it  behoved  the  Cymry  now 
There  to  collect  their  strength,  and  tliere  await. 
Or  thence  with  centred  numbers  urge,  the  war. 
For  this  was  Ririd  missioned  to  the  ships ; 
For  this  Lincoya  from  the  hills  invites 
Erillyab  and  her  tribe.     There  did  not  breathe. 
On  this  wide  world  a  happier  man  that  day 
Than  young  Lincoya,  when  from  their  retreat 
He  bade  his  countrymen  come  repossess 
The  land  of  their  forefathers ;  proud  at  heart 
To  think  how  great  a  part  himself  had  borne 
In  their  revenge,  and  that  beloved  one, 
The  gentle  savior  of  the  Prince,  whom  well 
He  knew  his  own  dear  love,  and  for  the  dt^ed 
Still  dearer  loved  the  dearest.     Round  the  youtli 
Women  and  children,  the  infirm  and  old. 
Gather  to  hear  his  tale ;  and  as  they  stood 
With  eyes  of  steady  wonder,  outstretch'd  necks. 
And  open  lips  of  listening  eagerness, 
Fast  play'd  the  tide  of  triumph  in  his  veins, 
Flush'dhis  brown  cheek,  and  kindled  his  dark  eye. 

And  now,  reposing  from  his  toil  awhile, 
Lincoya,  on  a  crag  above  the  straits, 
Sat  underneath  a  tree,  whose  twinkling  leaves 
Sung  to  the  gale  at  noon.     Ayayaca 
Sat  by  him  in  the  shade;  the  old  man  had  loved 
The  youth  beside  him  from  his  boyhood  up. 
.\nd  still  would  call  him  boy.  They  sat  and  watch'd 
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The  laden  bisons  winding  down  the  way, 
The  multitude  who  now  with  joy  forsook 
Their  desolated  dwellings ;  and  their  talk 
Was  of  the  days  of  sorrow,  when  they  groan'd 
Beneath  the  intolerable  yoke,  till  sent 
By  the  Great  Spirit  o'er  the  pathless  deep 
Prince  Madoo  the  Deliverer  came  to  save. 
As  tlius  they  communed,  came  a  woman  up, 
Seeking  Lincoya;  'twas  Aculhua's  slave, 
Tiie  nurse  of  Coatel.     Her  wretched  eye, 
Her  pale  and  livid  countenance,  foretold 
Some  tale  of  misery,  and  his  life-blood  ebb'd 
111  ominous  fear.     But  when  he  heard  her  words 
Of  death,  he  seized  the  lance,  and  raised  his  arm 
To  strike  the  blow  of  comfort. 

Tlie  old  man 
Caught  his  uplifted  hand  —  O'erhasty  boy. 
Quoth  he,  regain  her  yet,  if  she  was  dear  ! 
Seek  thy  beloved  in  the  Land  of  Souls, 
And  beg  her  from  the  Gods.     The  Gods  will  hear, 
And,  in  just  recompense  of  love  so  true, 
Restore  their  charge. 

The  miserable  youth 
Turned  at  his  words  a  hesitating  eye. 
{  knew  a  prisoner,  —  so  the  old  man  pursued. 
Or  hoping  to  beguile  the  youth's  despair 
With  tales  that  suited  the  despair  of  youth, 
Or  credulous  himself  of  what  he  told, — 
I  knew  a  prisoner  once  who  welcomed  death 
With  merriment,  and  songs,  and  joy  of  heart, 
Because,  he  said,  the  friends  whom  he  loved  best 
Were  gone  before  him  to  the  Land  of  Souls; 
Nor  would  they,  to  resume  their  mortal  state, 
Even  when  the  Keeper  of  the  Land  allowed. 
Forsake  its  pleasures;  therefore  he  rejoiced 
To  die  and  join  them  there.     I  question'd  him 
How  of  these  hidden  things  unknowable 
So  certainly  he  spake.     The  man  replied, 
One  of  our  nation  lost  the  maid  he  loved. 
Nor  would  he  bear  his  sorrow,  —  being  one 
Into  whose  heart  fear  never  found  a  way, — 
But  to  the  Country  of  the  Dead  pursued 
Her  spirit.     Many  toils  he  underwent, 
And  many  dangers  gallantly  surpass'd, 
Till  to  the  Country  of  the  Dead  he  came. 
Gently  the  Guardian  of  the  Land  received 
The  living  suppliant;  listened  to  his  prayer. 
And  gave  him  back  the  Spirit  of  the  Maid. 
But  from  that  happy  country,  from  the  songs 
Of  joyance,  from  the  splendor-sparkling  dance, 
Unwillingly  compelled,  the  Maiden's  Soul 
Loathed  to  return  ;  and  he  was  warn'd  to  guard 
The  subtle  captive  well  and  warily, 
Till,  in  her  mortal  tenement  relodged, 
ICarthly  delights  might  win  her  to  remain 
A  sojournei  on  earth.     Such  lessoning 
The  Ruler  of  the  Souls  departed  gave  ; 
And  mindful  of  his  charge,  the  adventurer  brought 
Mis  subtle  captive  home.     There  underneath 
The  siielder  of  a  hut,  his  friends  had  watch'd 
The  Maiden's  corpse,  secured  it  from  the  sun, 
And  fann'd  away  the  insect  swarms  of  heaven. 
A  busy  hand  marr'd  all  the  enterprise  ; 
Curious  to  see  the  Spirit,  he  unloosed 
The  knotted  bag  which  held  her,  and  she  fled. 


Lincoya,  thou  art  brave ;  where  man  has  gone 
Thou  wouldst  not  fear  to  follow ! 

Silently 
Lincoya  listen'd,  and  with  unmoved  eyes; 
At  length  he  answered,  Is  the  journey  long  ? 
The  old  man  replied,  A  way  of  many  moons. 
1  know  a  shorter  path  !  exclaimed  the  youth; 
And  up  he  sprung,  and  from  the  precipice 
Darted:  a  moment,  —  and  Ayayaca  heard 
His  body  fall  upon  the  rocks  below. 


XXIII. 


CARADOC    AND    SENENA. 

Maid  of  the  golden  locks,  far  other  lot 

May  gentle  Heaven  assign  thy  happier  love, 

Blue-eyed  Senena !  —  She,  though  not  as  yet 

Had  she  put  off  her  boy-habiliments, 

Had  told  Goervyl  all  the  history 

Of  her  sad  flight,  and  easy  pardon  gain'd 

From  that  sweet   heart,    for   guile  which    meant 

no  ill. 
And  secrecy,  in  shame  too  long  maintain'd. 
With  her  dear  Lady  now,  at  this  still  hour 
Of  evening  is  the  seeming  page  gone  forth. 
Beside  Caermadoc  mere.     They  loitered  on. 
Along  the  windings  of  its  grassy  shore, 
In  such  free  interchange  of  inward  thought 
As  the  calm  hour  invited;  or  at  times. 
Willingly  silent,  listening  to  the  bird 
Wiiose  one  repeated  melancholy  note, 
By  oft  repeating  melanclioly  made, 
Solicited  the  ear;  or  gladlier  now 
Hearkening  that  cheerful  one,  who  knoweth  all 
The  songs  of  all  the  winged  choristers, 
And  in  one  sequence  of  melodious  sounds 
Pours  all  their  music.     But  a  wilder  strain 
At  fits  came  o'er  the  water ;  rising  now. 
Now  with  a  dying  fall,  in  sink  and  swell 
More  exquisitely  sweet  than  ever  art 
Of  man  evoked  from  instrument  of  touch, 
Or  beat,  or  breath.     It  was  the  evening  gale, 
Which,  passing  o'er  the  harp  of  Caradoc, 
Swept  all  its  chords  at  once,  and  blended  all 
Their  music  into  one  continuous  flow. 
The  solitary  Bard,  beside  his  harp, 
Lean'd  underneath  a  tree,  whose  spreading  boughs. 
With  broken  shade  that  shifted  to  the  breeze, 
Play'd  on  the  waving  waters.     Overhead 
There  was  the  leafy  murmur,  at  his  foot 
The  lake's  perpetual  ripple ;  and  from  far. 
Borne  on  the  modulating  gale,  was  heard 
The  roaring  of  the  mountain  cataract  — 
A  blind  man  would  have  loved  the  lovely  spot. 

Here  was  Senena  hy  her  Lady  led. 
Trembling,  but  not  reluctant.     They  drew  nigh, 
Their  steps  unheard  upon  the  elastic  moss, 
Till  playfull}-^  Goervyl,  with  quick  touch, 
Ran  o'er  the  harp-strings.     At  the  sudden  sound 
He  rose.  —  Hath,  then,  thy  liand,  quoth  she,  O 
Bard, 
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Forgot  its  cunning,  tliat  the  wind  should  be 
Thine  harper?  —  Come!   one  strain  for  Britain's 

sake; 
And  let  the  tlicme  be  Woman  I  —  He  replied, 
But  if  the  strain  offend,  O  Lady  fair. 
Blame  thou  the  theme,  not  me  !  — Then  to  the  harp 
He  sung,  —  Three  things  a  wise   man  will  not 

trust, 
The  Wind,  the  Sunshine  of  an  April  day. 
And  Woman's  plighted  faith.     I  have  beheld 
The  Weatliercock  upon  the  steeple-point 
Steady  from  morn  till  eve ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  bees  go  forth  upon  an  April  morn, 
Secure  the  sunshine  will  not  end  in  showers  ; 
But  when  was  Woman  true  ? 

False  Bard !  thereat, 
With  smile  of  playful  anger,  she  exclaim'd, 
False  Bard !   and  slanderous  song !     Were  such 

thy  thoughts 
Of  woman,  when  thy  youthful  lays  were  heard 
In  Heilyn's  hall?  —  But  at  that  name  his  heart 
Leap'd,  and  his  cheek  with  sudden  flush  was  fired ; 
In  Heilyn's  hall,  quoth  he,  I  learn'd  the  song. 
There  was  a  Maid,  who  dwelt  among  the  hills 
Of  Arvon,  and  to  one  of  humbler  birth 
Had    pledged    her    troth  —  nor    rashly,    nor   be- 
guiled ;  — 
They  had  been  playmates  in  their  infancy. 
And  slie  in  all  his  thoughts  had  borne  a  part. 
And  all  liis  joys.     The  Moon  and  all  the  Stars 
Witness'd  their  mutual  vows ;  and  for  her  sake 
The  song  was  framed ;  for,  in  the  face  of  day, 
She  broke  them.  —  But  her  name  ?  Goervyl  ask'd ; 
Quoth  he,  The  poet  loved  her  still  too  well, 
To  couple  it  with  shame. 

O  fate  unjust 
Of  womankind  1  she  cried ;  our  virtues  bloom, 
Like  violets,  in  shade  and  solitude, 
While  evil  eyes  hunt  all  our  failings  out 
For  evil  tongues  to  bruit  abroad  in  jest. 
And  song  of  obloquy  !  —  I  knew  a  Maid, 
And  she,  too,  dwelt  in  Arvon,  and  she  too, 
Loved  one  of  lowly  birth,  who  ill  repaid 
Her  spotless  faith ;  for  he  to  ill  reports, 
And  tales  of  falsehood  cunningly  devised. 
Lent  a  light  ear,  and  to  his  rival  left 
The  loathing  Maid.     The  wedding-day  arrived  ; 
The  harpers  and  the  gleemen,  far  and  near, 
Came  to  the  wedding-feast;  the  wedding-guests 
Were  come,  the  altar  dress'd,  tlie  bridemaids  met. 
The  father,  and  the  bridegroom,  and  the  priest, 
Wait  for  the  bride      But  she  the  while  did  oft' 
Her  bridal  robes,  and  clipp'd  her  golden  locks, 
And  put  on  boy's  attire,  through  wood  and  wild 
To  seek  her  own  true  love  ;  and  over  sea, 
Forsakintr  all  for  him,  she  followed  him, — 
Nor  hoping  nor  deserving  fate  so  fair ; 
And  at  his  side  she  stood,  and  heard  him  wrong 
Her  faith  with  slanderous  tales;  and  his  dull  eye. 
As  it  liad  learn'd  his  heart's  forgetfulness. 
Knows  not  the  trembling  one,  who  even  now 
Yearns  to  forgive  him  all  ! 

He  turn'd  ;   he  knew 
The  blue-eyed  Maid,  who  fell  upon  his  breast. 


XXIV. 


THE  EMBASSY. 


Hark  I  from  the  towers  of  Aztlan  how  the  shouts 
Of  clamorous  joy  re-ring  !  the  rocks  and  hills 
Take  up  the  joyful  sound,  and  o'er  the  lake 
Roll  their  slow  echoes.  —  Thou  art  beautiful. 
Queen  of  the  Valley  !  thou  art  beautiful ! 
Thy  walls,  like  silver,  sparkle  to  the  sun ; 
Melodious  wave  thy  groves  ;  thy  garden-sweets 
Enrich  the  pleasant  air ;  upon  the  lake 
Lie  the  long  shadows  of  thy  towers  ;  and  high 
In  heaven  tliy  temple-pyramids  arise, 
Upon  whose  summit  now,  far  visible 
Against  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  Cross  of  Christ 
Proclaims  unto  tlie  nations  round  the  news 
Of  thy  redemption.     Thou  art  beautiful, 
Aztlan  !  O  City  of  the  Cymbric  Prince  '. 
Loner  mayst  thou  fiourisli  in  tli}^  beauty,  long 
Prosper  beneath  the  righteous  conqueror. 
Who  conquers  to  redeem  !     Long  years  of  peace 
And  happiness  await  tiiy  Lord  and  thee. 
Queen  of  the  Valley  ! 

Hither  joyfully 
The  Hoamen  came  to  repossess  the  land 
Of  their  forefathers.     Joyfully  the  youth 
Come  sliouting,  with  acclaim  of  grateful  praise. 
Their  great  Deliverer's  name ;  the  old,  in  talk 
Of  other  days,  which  mingled  with  their  joy 
Memory  of  many  a  hard  calamity, 
And  thoughts  of  time  and  change,  and  human  life 
How  changeful  and  how  brief     Prince  Madocmel 
Erillyab  at  the  gate.  —  Sister  and  Queen, 
Said  he,  here  let  us  hold  united  reign. 
O'er  our  united  people  ;  by  one  faith. 
One  interest  bound,  and  closer  to  be  link'd 
By  laws,  and  language,  and  domestic  ties. 
Till  both  become  one  race,  for  evermore 
Indissolubly  knit. 

O  friend,  she  cried, 
The  last  of  all  my  family  am  I ; 
Yet  sure,  though  last,  tlie  happiest,  and  by  Heaven 
Favored  abundantly  above  them  all. 
Dear  Friend,  and  Brother  dear !  enough  for  me 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  tliy  shield  to  dwell. 
And  see  my  people,  by  thy  fostering  care. 
Made  worthy  of  their  fortune.     Graciously 
Hatli  tlie  Beloved  One  appointed  all. 
Educing  good  from  ill,  himself  being  good. 
Then  to  the  royal  palace  of  the  Kings 
Of  Aztlan,  Madoc  led  Erillyab, 
There  wliere  her  sires  had  held  their  ruder  reign, 
To  pass  the  happy  remnant  of  her  years, 
Honor'd  and  loved  by  all. 

Now  had  the  Prince 
Provided  for  defence,  disposing  all 
.\s  though  a  ready  enemy  approach'd. 
But  from  Patamba  yet  no  army  moved  : 
Four  Heralds  only,  by  the  King  despatch'd. 
Drew  nigli  the  town.     The  Hoamen,  as  they  came 
Knew  the  green  mantle  of  their  privilege. 
The  symbols  wiiich  tliey  bore,  an  arrow-point 
i  Depress'd,  a  shield,  a  net,  which,  from  the  arm 
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Suspended,  held  their  food.    They  through  the  gate 

Pass  with  permitted  entrance,  and  demand 

To  see  the  Ocean  Prince.     The  Conqueror 

Received  them,  and  the  elder  thus  began  : 

Thus  to  the  White  King,  King  Yuhidthiton 

His  bidding  sends;  sucii  greeting  as  from  foe 

Foe  may  receive,  where  individual  hate 

Is  none,  but  honor  and  assured  esteem, 

And  what  were  friendship,  did  the  Gods  permit, 

The  King  of  Aztlan  sends.     Oh,  dream  not  thou 

That  Aztlan  is  subdued;  nor  in  the  pride 

Of  conquest  tempt  thy  fortune  !     Unprepared 

For  battle,  at  an  hour  of  festival, 

Her  children  were  surprised  ;  and  thou  canst  tell 

How  perilously  they  maintain'd  the  long 

And  doubtful  strife.     From  yonder  temple-mount 

Look  round  the  plain,  and  count  lier  towns,  and 

mark 
Her  countless  villages,  whose  habitants 
All  are  in  arms  against  thee  !     Thinkest  thou 
To  root  them  from  the  land  ?     Or  wouldst  thou  live, 
Harass'd  by  night  and  day  with  endless  war, 
War  at  thy  gates;  and  to  tliy  children  leave 
That  curse  for  their  inheritance?  —  The  land 
Is  all  before  thee :   Go  in  peace,  and  choose 
Tliy  dwelling-place,  North,  South,  or  East,  or  West ; 
Or  mount  again  thy  houses  of  the  sea. 
And  search  the  waters.     Whatsoe'er  thy  wants 
Demand,  will  Aztlan  willingly  supply. 
Prepared  with  friendly  succor,  to  assist 
Thy  soon  departure.     Thus  Yuhidthiton, 
Remembering  his  old  friendship,  counsels  thee; 
Thus,  as  the  King  of  Aztlan,  for  himself 
And  people,  he  commands.     If  obstinate, 
If  blind  to  your  own  welfare,  ye  persist, 
Woe  to  ye,  wretches  I  to  the  armed  man, 
Who  in  the  fight  must  perish;  to  the  wife. 
Who  vainly  on  lier  imsband's  aid  will  call ; 
^Voe  to  the  babe  that  hangs  upon  tlie  l)rea9t ; 
For  Aztlan  comes  in  anger,  and  her  Gods 
Spare  none. 

The  Conqueror  calmly  answer'd  him  — 
By  force  we  won  your  city,  Azteca ; 
Ry  force  we  will  maintain  it:  —  to  the  King 
Repeat  my  saying.  —  To  this  goodly  land 
Your  fathers  came  for  an  abiding-place, 
Strangers,  like  us,  but  not,  like  us,  in  peace. 
They  conquer'd  and  destroyed.     A  tyrant  race, 
Bloody  and  faithless,  to  the  hills  they  drove 
The  unoffending  children  of  the  vale. 
And,  day  by  day,  in  cruel  sacrifice 
Consumed  tliem.      God  hath  sent  the   Avengers 

here  ! 
Powerful  to  save  we  come,  and  to  destroy, 
'"When  Mercy  on  Destruction  calls  for  aid. 
Go  tell  your  nation  that  we  know  their  force, 
Tiiat  they  know  ours ;  that  their  Patamba  soon 
Shall  fall  like  Aztlan  ;  and  what  other  towns 
They  seek  in  flight,  shall  like  Patamba  fall; 
Fill,  broken  in  their  strength  and  spirit-crush'd, 
They  bow  the  knee,  or  leave  the  land  to  us, 
Its  worthier  Lords. 

If  this  be  thy  reply, 
Son  of  the  Ocean  !  said  the  messenger, 
I  bid  thee,  in  the  King  of  Aztlan's  name, 


Mortal  defiance.     In  the  field  of  blood, 
Before  our  multitudes  shall  trample  down 
Thy  mad  and  miserable  countrymen, 
Yuhidthiton  invites  thee  to  the  strife 
Of  equal  danger.     So  may  he  avenge 
Coanocotzin,  or  like  him  in  death 
Discharge  his  duty. 

Tell  Yuhidthiton, 
Madoc  replied,  that  in  the  field  of  blood 
1  never  shunn'd  a  foe.     Bui  say  thou  to  him, 
I  will  not  seek  him  there,  against  his  life 
To  raise  the  hand  which  hath  been  join'd  with  his 
In  peace.  —  With  that  the  Heralds  went  their  way; 
Nor  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  they  turn, 
But  to  Patamba  straight  they  journey  back. 


XXV. 

THE   LAKE   FIGHT. 

The  mariners,  meantime,  at  Ririd's  will, 
Unreeve  the  rigging,  and  the  masts  they  strike ; 
And  now  ashore  they  haul  the  lighten'd  hulks, 
Tear  mo  the  deck,  the  severed  planks  bear  off. 
Disjoin  the  well-scarfed  timbers,  and  the  keel 
Loosen  asunder;  then  to  the  lake-side 
Bear  tlie  materials,  where  the  Ocean  Lord 
Himself  directs  their  work.     Twelve  vessels  there. 
Fitted  alike  to  catch  the  wind,  or  sweep 
With  oars  the  moveless  surface,  they  prepare; 
Lay  down  the  keel,  the  stern-post  rear,  and  fix 
Tiie  strong-curved  timbers.    Others  from  the  wood 
Bring  the  tall  pines,  and  from  their  hissing  trunks 
Force,  by  the  aid  of  fire,  the  needful  gum ; 
Beneath  the  close-calk'd  planks  its  odorous  stream 
They  pour;  then,  last,  the  round-projecting  prows 
Witli  iron  arm,  and  launch,  in  uproar  loud 
Of  joy,  anticipating  victory. 

The  galleys  long  and  sharp.     The  masts  are  rear'd, 
The  sails  are  bent,  and  lo  !  the  ready  barks 
Lie  on  the  lake. 

It  chanced  the  Hoamen  found 
A  spy  of  Aztlan,  and  before  the  Prince 
They  led  him.     But  when  Madoc  bade  him  tell, 
As  his  life-ransom,  what  his  nation's  force. 
And  what  their  plans,  the  savage  answered  him, 
With  dark  and  sullen  eye  and  smile  of  wrath. 
If  aught  the  knowledge  of  my  country's  force 
Could  profit  thee,  be  sure,  ere  I  would  let 
My  tongue  play  traitor,  thou  shouldst  limb  from 

limb 
Hew  nie,  and  make  each  separate  member  feel 
A  separate  agony  of  death.     O  Prince  ! 
But  I  will  tell  ye  of  my  nation's  force. 
That  ye  may  know  and  tremble  at  your  doom ; 
That  fear  may  half  subdue  ye  to  the  sword 
Of  vengeance.  —  Can  ye  count  the  stars  of  Heaven  ? 
The  waves  which  ruffle  o'er  the  lake.-*  the  leaves 
Swept  from  the  autumnal  forest.^    Can  ye  look 
Upon  the  eternal  snows  of  yonder  height, 
And  number  each  particular  flake  that  formed 
Tiie  mountain-mass  ?  —  So  numberless  they  come, 
Whoe'er  can  wield  the  sword,  or  hurl  the  lance, 
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Or  aim  the  arrow  ;  from  the  growing  boy, 
Ambitious  of  the  battle,  to  the  old  man, 
Who  to  revenge  his  country  and  liis  Gods 
Hastens,  and  then  to  die.     By  land  they  come ; 
And  years  must  pass  away  ere  on  their  path 
The  grass  again  will  grow :  they  come  by  lake  ; 
And  ye  shall  see  the  shoals  of  their  canoes 
Darken  the  waters.     Strangers  !  when  our  Gods 
Have  conquered,  when  ye  lie  upon  the  Stone 
Of  Sacrifice,  extended  one  by  one, 
Half  of  our  armies  cannot  taste  your  flesh, 
Though  given  in  equal  shares,  and  every  share 
Minced  like  a  nestling's  food  ! 

Madoc  replied, 
Azteca,  we  are  few;  but  through  the  woods 
Tiie  Lion  walks  alone.     The  lesser  fowls 
Flock  multitudinous  in  heaven,  and  fly 
Before  the  Eagle's  coming.     We  are  few ; 
And  yet  thy  nation  hath  experienced  us 
Enough  for  conquest.     Tell  tliy  countrymen, 
We  can  maintain  the  city  which  we  won. 

So  saying,  he  turn'd  away,  rejoiced  at  heart 
To  know  himself  alike  by  lake  or  land 
Prepared  to  meet  their  power. 

The  fateful  day 
Draws  on  ;  by  night  tlie  Aztecas  embark. 
At  daj'-break  from  Patamba  they  set  forth, 
From  every  creek  and  inlet  of  the  lake. 
All  moving  towards  Aztlan  ;  safely  thus 
Weening  to  reach  the  plain  before  her  walls, 
And  fresh  for  battle.     Shine  tliou  forth,  O  Sun ! 
Shine  fairly  forth  upon  a  scene  so  fair ! 
Their  thousand  boats,  and  tlie  ten  thousand  oars 
From  whose  broad  bowls  the  waters  fall  and  flash. 
And   twice    ten    thousand    feathered  helms,   and 

shields, 
Glittering  with  gold  and  scarlet  plumery. 
Onward  they  come  with  song  and  swelling  hornj 
While,  louder  than  all  voice  and  instrument, 
The  dash  of  their  ten  thousand  oars,  from  shore 
To  shore,  and  hill  to  hill,  refichoing  rolls. 
In  undistinguishable  peals  of  sound 
And  endless  echo.     On  the  other  side 
Advance  the  British  barks  ;  the  freshening  breeze 
Fills  the  broad  sail ;  around  the  rushing  keel 
The  waters  sing  ;  while  proudly  they  sail  on. 
Lords  of  the  water.     Shine  thou  forth,  O  Sun ! 
Shine  forth  upon  their  hour  of  victory  ! 

Onward  the  Cymry  speed.     The  Aztecas, 
Though  wondering  at  that  unexpected  sight. 
Bravely  made  on  to  meet  them,  seized  their  bows, 
And  showered,  like  rain,  upon  the  pavaised  barks 
The  rattling  shafts.     Strong  blows  the  auspicious 

gale ; 
Madoc,  the  Lord  of  Ocean,  leads  the  way; 
He  holds  the  helm;  the  galley  where  he  guides 
Flies  on,  anrf  full  upon  the  first  canoe 
Drives  shattering;  midway  its  long  length  it  struck. 
And  o'er  the  wreck  with  unimpeded  force 
Dashes  among  the  fleet.     The  astonished  men 
Gaze  in  mactive  terror.     They  behold 
Their  splinter'd  vessels  floating  all  around. 
Their  warriors  struggling  in  the  lake,  with  arms 


Experienced  in  the  battle  vainly  now. 

Dismay'd  they  drop  their  bows,  and  cast  away 

Their  unavailing  spears,  and  take  to  flight. 

Before  the  Masters  of  the  Elements, 

Who  rode  the  waters,  and  who  made  the  winds 

Wing  them  to  vengeance  !  Forward  now  they  bend, 

And  backward  then,  with  strenuous  strain  of  arm, 

Press  the  broad  paddle.  —  Hope  of  victory 

Was  none,  nor  of  defence,  nor  of  revenge. 

To  sweeten  death.     Toward  the  shore  they  speed  ; 

Toward  the  shore  they  lift  their  longing  eyes  :  — 

O  fools,  to  meet  on  their  own  element 

The  Sons  of  Ocean !  —  Could  they  but  aland 

Set  foot,  the  strife  were  equal,  or  to  die 

Less  dreadful.     But,  as  if  with  wings  of  wind, 

On  fly  the  British  barks  !  —  the  favoring  breeze 

Blows  strong ;  —  far,  far,  behind  their  roaring  keels 

Lies  the  long  line  of  foam ;  the  helm  directs 

Their  force  ;  they  move  as  with  the  limbs  of  life. 

Obedient  to  the  will  that  governs  them. 

Where'er  they  pass,  the  crashing  shock  is  heard, 

The  dash  of  broken  waters,  and  the  cry 

Of  sinking  multitudes.     Here  one  plies  fast 

The  practised  limbs  of  youth,  but  o'er  his  head 

The  galley  drives ;  one  follows  a  canoe 

With  skill  availing  only  to  prolong 

Suftering;  another,  as  with  wiser  aim 

He  swims  across,  to  meet  his  coming  friends, 

Stunn'd  by  the  hasty  and  unheeding  oar, 

Sinks  senseless  to  the  depths.     Lo!  yonder  boat 

Grasp'd    by  the    thronging   strugglers;    its  light 

length 
Yields  lo  the  overbearing  weight,  and  all 
Share  the  same  ruin.     Here  another  shows 
Cruder  contest,  where  the  crew  hack  off 
The  hands  that  hang  for  life  upon  its  side, 
Lest  all  together  perish  ;  then  in  vain 
The  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  prays  for  mercy  : 
Imperious  self  controls  all  other  thoughts  : 
And  still  they  deal  around  unnatural  wounds, 
AVhen  the  strong  bark  of  Britain  over  all 
Sails  in  the  path  of  death.  —  God  of  the  Lake, 
Tlaloc  !  and  thou,  O  Aiauh,  green-robed  Queen! 
How  many  a  wretch,  in  dying  agonies. 
Invoked  ye  in  the  misery  of  that  day  ! 
Long  after,  on  the  tainted  lake,  the  dead 
Weltered;  there,  perch'd  upon  his  floating  prey, 
The  vulture  fed  in  daylight;  and  the  wolves, 
Assembled  at  their  banquet  round  its  banks, 
Disturb'd  the  midnight  with  their  howl  of  joy. 


XXVI. 


THE   CLOSE   OF  THE   CENTURY. 

There  was  mourning  in  Patamba  ;  the  north  wind 
Blew  o'er  the  lake,  and  drifted  to  the  shore 
The  floating  wreck  and  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Then  on  the  shore  the  mother  might  be  seen 
Seeking  her  child ;  the  father  to  tlie  tomb. 
With  limbs  too  weak  for  that  unhappy  weiglit, 
Bearing  the  bloated  body  of  his  son ; 
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Tlie  wife,  who,  in  expectant  agony, 

Walch'd  the  black  carcass  on  the  coming  wave. 

On  every  brow  terror  was  legible, 
Anguish  in  every  eye.     There  was  not  one 
Wiio,  in  the  general  ruin,  did  not  share 
Peculiar  grief,  and  in  his  country's  loss 
Lament  some  dear  one  dead.     Along  the  lake 
The  frequent  funeral-piles,  for  many  a  day. 
With  the  noon-liglit  their  melancholy  flames 
Dimly  commingled;  while  the  mourners  stood 
Watching  the  pile,  to  feed  the  lingering  fire. 
As  slowly  it  consumed  the  watery  corpse. 

Thou  didst  not  fear,  young  Tlalala!  thy  soul, 
Unconquered  and  unconquerable,  rose 
Superior  to  its  fortune.     When  the  Chiefs 
Hung  their  dejected  heads,  as  men  subdued 
In  spirit,  then  didst  thou,  Yuhidthiton, 
Calm  in  the  hour  of  evil,  still  maintain 
Thy  even  courage.     They  from  man  to  man 
Go,  with  the  mourners  mourning,  and  by  grief 
Exciting  rage,  till,  at  the  promised  fight. 
The  hope  of  vengeance,  a  ferocious  joy 
Flash'd  in  the  eyes  which  glisten'd  still  with  tears 
Of  tender  memory.     To  the  brave  they  spake 
Of    Aztlan's    strength,  —  for    Aztlan    still    was 

strong  :  — 
Tlie  late  defeat,  —  not  there  by  manly  might. 
By  honorable  valor,  by  the  force 
Of  arms  subdued,  shame  aggravated  loss; 
The  White  Men  from  the  waters  came,  perchance 
Sons  of  the  Ocean,  by  their  parent  Gods 
Aided,  and  conquerors  not  by  human  skill. 
When  man  met  man,  when  in  the  field  of  fight 
The  soldier  on  firm  earth  should  plant  his  foot, 
Then  would  the  trial  be,  the  struggle  then. 
The  glory,  the  revenge. 

Tezozomoc, 
Alike  unbroken  by  defeat,  endured 
The  evil  day  ;  but  in  his  sullen  mind  [King 

Work'd   thoughts   of  other  vengeance.     He   the 
Summon'd  apart  from  all,  with  Tlalala, 
And  tlms  advised  them  :  We  have  vainly  tried 
The  war  ;  these  mighty  Strangers  will  not  yield 
To  mortal  strength  ;  yet  shall  they  be  cut  off'. 
So  ye  will  heed  my  counsel,  and  to  force 
Add  wisdom's  aid.     Put  on  a  friendly  front ; 
Send  to  their  Prince  the  messenger  of  peace; 
He  will  believe  our  words ;  he  will  forgive 
Tlie    past  ;  —  the   off'ender   may.      So   days   and 

months, 
Vea,  years,  if  needful,  will  we  wear  a  face 
Of  friendliness,  till  some  some  fit  hour  arrive. 
When  we  may  fire  their  dwellings  in  the  night, 
Or  mingle  poison  in  their  cups  of  mirth. 
The  warrior,  from  whose  force  the  Lion  flies, 
Falls  by  the  Serpent's  tooth. 

Thou  speakest  well, 
Tlalala  answer'd ;  but  my  spirit  ill 
Can  brook  revenge  delay 'd. 

The  Priest  then  turn'd 
His  small  and  glittering  eye  toward  the  King; 
But  on  the  Monarch's  mild  and  manly  brow 
A  meaning  sat,  which  made  that  crafty  eye 


Bend,  quickly  abash'd.     While  yet  I  was  a  child, 
Replied  the  King  of  Aztlan,  on  my  heart 
My  father  laid  two  precepts.     Boy,  be  brave  ! 
So,  in  the  midniglit  battle,  shalt  thou  meet, 
Fearless,  the  sudden  foe.     Boy,  let  thy  lips 
Be  clean  from  falsehood  I  In  the  mid-day  sun, 
So  never  shalt  thou  need  from  mortal  man 
To  turn  thy  guilty  face.     Tezozomoc, 
Holy  I  keep  the  lessons  of  my  sire. 

But  if  the  enemy,  with  their  dreadful  arms, 
Again,  said  Tlalala,  —  If  again  the  Gods 
Will  our  defeat,  Yuhidthiton  replied. 
Vain  is  it  for  the  feeble  power  of  man 
To  strive  against  their  will.     I  augur  not 
Of  ill,  young  Tiger  !  but  if  ill  betide. 
The  land  is  all  before  us.     Let  me  hear 
Of  perfidy  and  serpent-wiles  no  more  ! 
In  the  noon-day  war,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
I  meet  my  foes.     Let  Aztlan  follow  me  ; 
And  if  one  man  of  all  her  multitudes 
Shall  better  play  the  warrior  in  that  hour. 
Be  his  the  sceptre  !     But  if  the  people  fear 
The  perilous  strife,  and  own  themselves  subdued. 
Let  us  depart !     The  universal  Sun 
Confines  not  to  one  land  his  partial  beams; 
Nor  is  man  rooted,  like  a  tree,  whose  seed 
The  winds  on  some  ungenial  soil  have  cast. 
There  where  he  cannot  prosper. 

The  dark  Priest 
Conceal'd  revengeful  anger,  and  replied. 
Let  the  King's  will  be  done  !     An  awful  day 
Draws  on;  the  Circle  of  the  Years  is  full; 
We  tremble  for  the  event.     The  times  are  strange ; 
There  are  portentous  changes  in  the  world  ; 
Perchance  its  end  is  come. 

Be  it  thy  care. 
Priest  of  the  Gods,  to  see  the  needful  ritfis 
Duly  perform'd,  Yuhidthiton  replied. 
On  the  third  day,  if  yonder  Lord  of  Light 
Begin  the  Circle  of  the  Years  anew, 
Again  we  march  to  war. 

One  day  is  past; 
Another  day  comes  on.     At  earliest  dawn 
Then  was  there  heard  through  all  Patamba's  streets 
The  warning  voice,  —  Woe  !  woe !  the  Sun  hath 

reach'd 
The  limits  of  his  course ;  he  hath  fulfiU'd 
The  appointed  cycle  !  —  Fast,  and  weep,  and  pray  ; 
Four   Suns   have   perish'd,  —  fast,  and  weep,  and 
Lest  the  fifth  perish  also.     On  the  first         [pray, — 
The  floods  arose  ;  the  waters  of  tlie  heavens. 
Bursting  their  everlasting  boundaries, 
Whelm'd  in  one  deluge  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
And  quench'd  its  orb  of  fire.     The  second  Sun 
Then  had  its  birth,  and  ran  its  round  of  years  ; 
Till,  having  reach'd  its  date,  it  fell  from  heaven, 
And  crush'd  the  race  of  men.     Another  life 
The  Gods  assign'd  to  Nature  ;  the  third  Sun 
Form'd  the  celestial  circle  ;  then  its  flames 
Burst  forth,  and  overspread  earth,  sea,  and  sky, 
Deluging  the  wide  universe  with  fire. 
Till  all  things  were  consumed,  and  its  own  flamea 
Fed  on  itself,  and  spent  themselves,  and  all 
Was  vacancy  and  darkness.     Yet  again 
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The  World  had  being,  and  another  Sun 

Roll'd  round  the  path  of  Heaven.     That  perish'd 

too  : 
The  miglity  Whirlwinds  rose,  and  far  away 
Scattered  its  dying  flames.     The  fifth  was  born  ; 
The  fifth  to-day  completes  its  destined  course, 
Perchance  to  rise  no  more.     O  Aztlan,  fast 
And  pray  !  the  Cycle  of  the  Years  is  full  I 

Thus  through  Patamba  did  the  ominous  voice 
Exhort  the  people.     Fervent  vows  all  day 
Were  made,  with  loud  lament ;  in  every  fane. 
In  every  dwelling-place  of  man,  were  prayers. 
The  supplications  of  the  affrighted  heart. 
Earnestly  offered  up  with  tears  and  groans. 
*So  past  the  forenoon ;  and  when  now  the  Sun 
Sloped  from  his  southern  height  the  downward  way 
Of  Heaven,  again  the  ominous  warner  cried. 
Woe  !  woe  !  the  Cycle  of  the  Years  is  full ! 
Quench  every  fire  !    Extinguish  every  light ! 
And  every  fire  was  quench'd,  and  every  light 
Extinguish'd  at  the  voice. 

Meantime  the  Priests 
Began  the  rites.    They   gash'd   themselves,   and 

plunged 
Into  the  sacred  pond  of  Ezapan, 
Till  the  clear  water,  on  whose  bed  of  sand 
The  sunbeams  sparkled  late,  opaque  witli  blood, 
On  its  black  surface  mirror'd  all  things  round. 
The  cliildren  of  the  temple,  in  long  search. 
Had  gathered,  for  the  service  of  this  day. 
All  venomous  things  that  fly,  or  wind  their  path 
With  sinuous  trail,  or  crawl  on  reptile  feet. 
These,  in  one  caldron,  o'er  the  sacred  fire 
They  scorch,  till  of  the  loathsome  living  tribes. 
Who,  writhing  in  their  burning  agonies. 
Fix  on  each  other  ill-directed  wounds. 
Ashes  alone  are  left.     In  infants'  blood 
They  mix  the  infernal  unction,  and  the  Priests 
Anoint  tliemselves  therewith. 

Lo !  from  the  South 
The  Orb  of  Glory  his  regardless  way 
Holds  on.     Again  Patamba's  streets  receive 
The  ominous  voice,  — Woe  !  woe  !  the  Sun  pursues 
His  journey  to  the  limits  of  his  course  ! 
Let  every  man  in  darkness  veil  his  wife; 
Veil  every  maiden's  face  ;  let  every  child 
Be  hid  in  darkness,  there  to  weep  and  pray. 
That  they  may  see  again  the  birth  of  light! 
They  heard,  and  every  husband  veil'd  his  wife 
In  darkness ;  every  maiden's  face  was  veil'd  ; 
The  children  were  in  darkness  led  to  pray. 
That  they  might  see  the  birth  of  light  once  more. 

Westward  the  Sun  proceeds  ;  the  tall  tree  casts 
A  longer  shade  ;  the  night-eyed  insect  tribes 
Wake  to  their  portion  of  the  circling  hours; 
The  water-fowl,  retiring  to  the  shore. 
Sweep  in  long  files  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
Then  from  Patamba  to  the  sacred  mount 
The  Priests  go  forth  ;  but  not  with  songs  of  joy. 
Nor  cheerful  instruments  they  go,  nor  train 
Of  festive  followers  ;  silent  and  alone. 
Leading  one  victim  to  his  dreadful  death, 
Th^'V  to  the  mountain-summit  wend  their  way. 


On  the  south  shore,  and  level  with  the  lake, 
Patamba  stood ;  westward  were  seen  the  walls 
Of  Aztlan  rising  on  a  gentle  slope ; 
Southward  the  plain  extended  far  and  wide ; 
To  the  east  the  mountain-boundary  began. 
And  there  the  sacred  mountain  rear'd  its  head; 
Above  the  neighboring  heights,  its  lofty  peak 
Was  visible  far  off.     In  the  vale  below, 
Along  the  level  borders  of  the  lafce. 
The  assembled  Aztecas,  with  wistful  eye. 
Gaze  on  the  sacred  summit,  hoping  there 
Soon  to  behold  the  fire  of  sacrifice 
Arise,  sure  omen  of  continued  light. 
The  Pabas  to  the  sacred  peak  begin 
Their  way,  and,  as  they  go,  with  ancient  songs 
Hymn  the  departed  Sun. 

O  Light  of  Life, 
Yet  once  again  arise  !  yet  once  again 
Commence  thy  course  of  glory  !     Time  hath  seen 
Four  generations  of  mankind  destroy'd. 
When  the  four  Suns  expired  ;  oh,  let  not  thou. 
Human  thyself  of  yore,  the  human  race 
Languish,  and  die  in  darkness ! 

The  fourth  Sun 
Had  perish'd  ;  for  the  mighty  Whirlwinds  rose, 
And  swept  it,  with  the  dust  of  the  shatter'd  world, 
Into  the  great  abyss.     The  eternal  Gods 
Built  a  new  World,  and  to  a  Hero  race 
Assign'd  it  for  their  goodly  dwelling-place  , 
And  shedding  on  the  bones  of  the  destroy'd 
A  quickening  dew,  from  them,  as  from  a  seed. 
Made  a  new  race  of  human-kind  spring  up. 
The  menials  of  the  Heroes  born  of  Heaven. 
But  in  the  firmament  no  orb  of  day 
Perform'd  its  course  ;  Nature  was  blind  ;  the  fount 
Of  light  had  ceased  to  flow ;  the  eye  of  Heaven 
Was  quench'd  in  darkness.     In  the  sad  obscure, 
The  earth-possessors  to  their  parent  Gods 
Pra^'d  for  another  Sun,  their  bidding  heard. 
And  in  obedience  raised  a  flaming  pile. 
Hopeful  they  circled  it,  when  from  above 
The  voice  of  the  Invisible  proclaim'd. 
That  he  who  bravely  plunged  amid  the  fire 
Should  live  again  in  Heaven,  and  there  shine  forth 
The  Sun  of  the  young  World.     The  Hero  race 
Grew  pale,  and  from  the  fiery  trial  shrunk. 
Thou,  Nahuaztin,  thou,  O  mortal  born, 
Heardest!    thy    heart    was     strong,    the    flames 

received 
Their  victim,  and  the  humbled  Heroes  saw 
The  orient  sky,  with  smiles  of  rosy  joy. 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  new-born  God. 
O  human  once,  now  let  not  human-kind 
Languish,  and  die  in  darkness ! 

In  the  East 
Then  didst  thou  pause  to  see  the  Hero  race 
Perish.     In  vain,  with  impious  arms,  they  strove 
Against  thy  will ;  in  vain  against  thine  orb 
They  shot  their  shafts;  the  arrows  of  their  pride 
Fell  on  themselves ;  they  perish'd,  to  thy  praise. 
So  perish  still  thine  impious  enemies, 
O  Lord  of  Day  !     But  to  the  race  devout. 
Who  offer  up  their  morning  sacrifice, 
Honoring  thy  godhead,  and  with  morning  hymns, 
And  with  the  joy  of  music  and  of  dance, 
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Welcome  thy  glad  uprise,  —  to  them,  O  Sun, 
Still  let  the  fountain-streams  of  splendor  flow. 
Still  smile  on  them  propitious,  thou  whose  smile 
Is  light,  and  life,  and  joyance  !     Once  again. 
Parent  of  Being,  Prince  of  Glory,  rise. 
Begin  thy  course  of  beauty  once  again! 

Such  was  their  ancient  song,  as  up  the  height 
Slowly  tliey  wound  their  way.     The  multitude 
Beneath  repeat  the  strain  ;  with  fearful  eyes 
They  watch  the  spreading  glories  of  the  west ! 
And  wlien  at  length  the  hastening  orb  hath  sunk 
Below  the  plain,  such  sinking  at  the  heart 
Tliey  feel,  as  he  who,  hopeless  of  return. 
From  his  dear  home  departs.     Still  on  the  light, 
Tlie  last  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west, 
Tlieir  looks  are  fasten'd,  till  the  clouds  of  night 
Roll  on,  and  close  in  darkness  the  whole  heaven. 
Then  ceased  their  songs;  then  o'er  the  crowded 

vale 
No  voice  of  man  was  heard.     Silent  and  still 
They  stood,  all  turn'd  toward  the  east,  in  hope 
Tliere  on  the  holy  mountain  to  behold 
Tiie  sacred  fire,  and  know  that  once  again 
Tlie  Sun  begins  his  stated  round  of  years. 

The  Moon  arose ;  she  shone  upon  the  lake. 
Which  lay  one  smooth  e,xpanse  of  silver  light; 
She  shone  upon  the  hills  and  rocks,  and  cast 
Upon  their  hollows  and  their  hidden  glens 
A  blacker  depth  of  shade.    Who  then  look'd  round, 
Beholding  all  that  mighty  multitude. 
Felt  yet  severer  awe,  —  so  solemnly  still 
Tlie  thronging  thousands  stood.     The  breeze  was 

heard 
That  rustled  in  the  reeds ;  the  little  wave. 
That  rippled  to  the  shore  and  left  no  foam, 
Sent  its  low  murmurs  far. 

Meantime  the  Priests 
Have  stretch'd  tlieir  victim  on  the  mountain-top ; 
A  miserable  man,  his  breast  is  bare. 
Bare  for  the  death  tliat  waits  him ;  but  no  hand 
May  there  inflict  the  blow  of  mercy.     Piled 
On  his  bare  breast,  the  cedar  boughs  are  laid ; 
On  his  bare  breast,  dry  sedge  and  odorous  gums 
Laid  ready  to  receive  the  sacred  spark. 
And  blaze,  to  herald  the  ascending  Sun, 
Upon  his  living  altar.     Round  the  wretch 
The  inhuman  ministers  of  rites  accurs'd 
Stand,  and  e.xpect  the  signal  when  to  strike 
The  seed  of  fire.     Their  Chief,  Tezozomoc, 
Apart  from  all,  upon  the  pinnacle 
Of  that  high  mountain,  eastward  turns  his  eyes; 
For  now  the  hour  draws  nigh,  and  speedily 
He  looks  to  see  the  first  faint  dawn  of  day 
iireak  through  the  orient  sky. 

Impatiently 
The  multitude  await  the  happy  sign. 
Long  hath  the  midnight  pass'd,  and  every  hour. 
Yea,  every  moment,  to  their  torturing  fears 
Seem'd  lengthen'd  out,  insufferably  long. 
Silent  they  stood,  and  breathless  in  suspense. 
The  breeze  had  fallen  ;  no  stirring  breath  of  wind 
Rustled  the  reeds.     Oppressive,  motionless, 
It  was  a  labor  and  a  pain  to  breathe 


The  close,  hot,  heavy  air.  —  Hark !  from  the  wooda 
The  howl  of  their  wild  tenants  !  and  the  birds,  — 
The  day-birds,  in  blind  darkness  fluttering. 
Fearful  to  rest,  uttering  portentous  cries  ! 
Anon,  the  sound  of  distant  thunders  came; 
They  peal  beneath  their  feet.     Earth  shakes  and 

yawns,  — 
And  lo  !  upon  the  sacred  mountain's  top. 
The  light — the  mighty  flame!      A  cataract 
Of  fire  bursts  upward  from  the  mountain-head, — 
High,  —  high,  —  it  shoots!  the  liquid  fire  boils  out, 
It  streams  in  torrents  down !     Tezozomoc 
Beholds  the  judgment :  wretched,  —  wretched  man. 
On  the  upmost  pinnacle  he  stands,  and  sees 
The  lava  floods  beneath  him  ;  and  his  hour 
Is  come.     The  fiery  shower,  descending,  heaps      • 
Red  ashes  round ;  they  fall  like  drifted  snows. 
And  bury  and  consume  the  accursed  Priest. 

The  Tempest  is  abroad.    Fierce  from  the  North 
A  wind  uptears  the  lake,  whose  lowest  depths 
Rock,  while  convulsions  shake  the  solid  earth. 
Where  is  Patamba.'  where  the  multitudes 
Who  throng'd  her  level  shores .'    The  mighty  Lake 
Hath  burst  its  bounds,  and  yon  wide  valley  roars, 
A  troubled  sea,  before  the  rolling  storm. 
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The  storm  hath  ceased ;  but  still  the  lava-tides 
Roll  down  the  mountain-side  in  streams  of  fire; 
Down  to  the  lake  they  roll,  and  yet  roll  on. 
All  burning,  tlirough  tlie  waters.     Heaven  above 
Glows  round  the  burning  mount,  and  fiery  clouds 
Scour  through  the  black  and  starless  firmament. 
Far  off",  the  Eagle,  in  her  mountain-nest, 
Lies  watching  in  alarm,  with  steady  eye, 
The  midnight  radiance. 

But  the  storm  hath  ceased  ; 
The  earth  is  still ;  —  and  lo  !  while  yet  the  dawn 
Is  struggling  through  the  eastern  cloud,  the  barks 
Of  Madoc  on  the  lake  ! 

What  man  is  he 
On  yonder  crag,  all  dripping  from  the  flood. 
Who  hath  escaped  its  force  .■■     He  lies  along. 
Now  near  e.xhaust  with  self-preserving  toil. 
And  still  his  eye  dwells  on  the  spreading  waves. 
Where  late  the  nmltitudes  of  Aztlan  stood. 
Collected  in  their  strength.     It  is  the  King 
Of  Aztlan,  who,  e.xtended  on  the  rock. 
Looks  vainly  for  his  people.     He  beholds 
The  barks  of  Madoc  plying  to  preserve 
The  strugclers ;  —  but  how  few  !  upon  the  crags 
Which  verge  the  northern  shore,  upon  the  heights   ^ 
Eastward,  how  few  have  refuged  !     Then  the  King   : 
Almost  repented  him  of  life  preserved, 
And  wished  the  waves  had  whelmed  him,  or  the 

sword 
Fallen  on  him,  ere  this  ill,  this  wretchedness. 
This  desolation.     Spirit-troubled  thus,  |  | 

He  call'd  to  mind  how,  from  the  first,  his  heart         ' 
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Inclined  to  peace,  and  how  reluctantly, 
Obedient  to  the  Pabas  and  their  Gods, 
Had  he  to  this  unhappy  war  been  driven. 
All  now  was  ended  :  it  remain'd  to  yield. 
To  obey  the  inevitable  will  of  Heaven, 
From  Aztlan  to  depart.     As  thus  he  mused, 
A  Bird,  upon  a  bough  which  overhung 
The  rock,  as  though  in  echo  to  his  thought. 
Cried  out,  —  Depart !  depart !  —  for  so  the  note. 
Articulately  in  his  native  tongue. 
Spake  to  the  Azteca.    The  King  look'd  up ; 
The  hour,  the  horrors  round  him,  had  inipress'd 
Feelings  and  fears  well  fitted  to  receive 
All  superstition ;  and  tlie  voice  which  cried. 
Depart !  depart !  seem'd  like  the  voice  of  fate. 
He  thouglit,  perhaps  Coanocotzin's  soul, 
Descending  from  his  blissful  halls  in  the  hour 
Of  evil,  thus  to  comfort  and  advise, 
Hover'd  above  him. 

Lo !  toward  the  rock. 
Oaring  with  feeble  arms  his  difficult  way, 
A  warrior  struggles :  he  hath  reach'd  the  rock, 
Hath  grasp'd  it,  but  his  strength,  exhausted,  fails 
To  lift  him  from  the  depth.     The  King  descends 
Timely  in  aid ;  he  holds  the  feeble  one 
By  his  long  locks,  and  on  the  safety-place 
Lands  him.     He,  panting,  from  his  clotted  hair 
Shook  the  thick  waters,  from  his  forehead  wiped 
The  blinding  drops ;  on  his  preserver's  face 
Then  look'd,  and  knew  the  King.     Then  Tlalala 
Fell  on  his  neck,  and  groan'd.    They  laid  them  down 
In  silence,  for  their  hearts  were  full  of  woe. 

The  sun  came  forth ;  it  shone  upon  the  rock ; 
They  felt  the  kindly  beams ;  their  strengthen'd 

blood 
Flow'd  with  a  freer  action.     They  arose. 
And  look'd  around,  if  aught  of  hope  might  meet 
Their  prospect.     On  the  lake  the  galleys  plied 
Their  toil  successfully,  ever  to  the  shore 
Bearing  their  rescued  charge :  the  eastern  heights, 
Rightward  and  leftward  of  the  fiery  mount, 
Were   throng'd   with  fugitives,   whose    growing 

crowds 
Speckled  the  ascent.     Then  Tlalala  took  hope, 
And  his  young  heart,  reviving,  reassumed 
Its  wonted  vigor.     Let  us  to  the  heights. 
He  cried ;  —  all  is  not  lost,  Yuhidthiton ! 
When  they  behold  thy  countenance,  the  sight 
Will  cheer  them  in  their  woe,  and  they  will  bless 
The  Gods  of  Aztlan. 

To  the  heights  they  went ; 
And  when  the  remnant  of  the  people  saw 
Yuhidthiton  preserved,  such  comfort  then 
They  felt,  as  utter  wretchedness  can  feel, 
That  only  gives  grief  utterance,  only  speaks 
In  groans  and  recollections  of  the  past. 
He  look'd  around;  a  multitude  was  there, — 
But   where   the   strength  of  Aztlan  ?    where  her 

hosts .' 
Her  marshall'd  myriads  where,  whom  yester  Sun 
Had  seen  in  arms  array'd,  in  spirit  high. 
Mighty  in  youth  and  courage  ?  —  What  were  these, 
This  remnant  of  the  people .'     Women  most, 
Who  from  Patamba,  when  the  shock  began, 
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Ran  witli  their  infants ;  widow'd  now,  yet  each 
Among  the  few  who  from  the  lake  escaped. 
Wandering,  with  eager  eyes  and  wretched  hope 
The  King  beheld  and  groan'd ;  against  a  tree 
He  lean'd,  and  bow'd  his  head,  subdued  of  soul. 

Meantime,  amid  the  crowd,  doth  Tlalala 
Seek  for  his  wife  and  boy.     In  vain  he  seeks 
Ilanquel  there  ;  in  vain  for  her  he  asks  ; 
A  troubled  look,  a  nielancholy  eye, 
A  silent  motion  of  the  hopeless  head, — 
These  answer  him.     But  Tlalala  repress'd 
His  anguish,  and  he  call'd  upon  the  King;  — 
Yuhidtliiton  !  thou  seest  tliy  people  left; 
Their  fate  must  be  determined ;  they  are  here 
Houseless,  and  wanting  food. 

The  King  look'd  up,  — 
It  is  determined,  Tlalala !  the  Gods 
Have  crush'd  us.     Who  can  stand  against  theiJ 
wratli  ? 

Have  we  not  life  and  strength .''  the  Tiger  cried. 
Disperse  these  women  to  the  towns  which  stand 
Beyond  the  ruinous  waters ;  against  them 
The  White  Men  will  not  war.     Ourselves  are  few, 
Too  kw  to  root  the  invaders  from  our  land. 
Or  meet  them  with  the  hope  of  equal  fight; 
Yet  may  we  shelter  in  the  woods,  and  share 
The  Lion's  liberty;  and  man  by  man 
Destroy  them,  till  they  shall  not  dare  to  walk 
Beyond  their  city  walls,  to  sow  their  fields. 
Or  bring  the  harvest  in.     We  may  steal  forth 
In  the  dark  midnight,  go  and  burn  and  kill. 
Till  all  their  dreams  shall  be  of  fire  and  death. 
Their  sleep  be  fear  and  misery. 

Then  the  King 
Stretch'd  forth  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  lake 
Were  Madoc's  galleys  still  to  those  who  clung 
To  the  tree-tops  for  life,  or  faintly  still 
Were  floating  on  the  waters,  gave  their  aid. — 

0  think  not,  Tlalala,  that  evermore 
Will  I  against  tliose  noble  enemies 

Raise  my  right  hand  in  war,  lest  righteous  Heaven 
Should  blast  the  impious  hand  and  thankless  heart ! 
The  Gods  are  leagued  with  them ;  the  Elements 
Banded  against  us  !     For  our  overthrow 
Were  yonder  mountain-springs  of  fire  ordain'd ; 
For  our  destruction  the  earth-thunders  loosed. 
And  the  everlasting  boundaries  of  the  lake 
Gave  way,  that  these  destroying  floods  might  roll 
Over  the  brave  of  Aztlan  !  —  We  must  leave 
The  country  which  our  fathers  won  in  arms ; 
We  must  depart. 

The  word  yet  vibrated 
Fresh  on  their  hearing,  when  the  Bird  above. 
Flapping  his  heavy  wings,  repeats  tiie  sound. 
Depart!  depart!  —  Ye  hear!  the  King  e.xclaim'd; 
It  is  an  omen  sent  to  me  from  Heaven ; 

1  heard  it  late  in  solitude,  the  voice 
Of  fate  !  —  It  is  Coanocotzin's  soul 

Who  counsels  our  departure.  —  And  the  Biro 
Still  flew  around,  and  in  his  wheeling  flight 
Pronounced  the  articulate  note.     The  people  heard 
In  faith,  and  Tlalala  made  no  reply  ; 
But  dark  his  brow,  and  gloomy  was  his  frown. 
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Then  spake  the  King,  and  called  a  messenger, 
And  bade  him  speed  to  Aztlan.  —  Seek  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean ;  tell  him  that  Yuhidthiton 
Yields  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  leaves  the  land 
His  fathers  won  in  war.     Only  one  boon, 
In  memory  of  our  former  friendship,  ask  — 
The  Ashes  of  my  Fathers,  —  if  indeed 
The  conqueror  have  not  cast  them  to  the  winds. 

The  herald  went  his  way  circuitous, 
Along  the  mountains,  —  for  the  flooded  vale 
Barr'd  the  near  passage  ;  but  before  his  feet 
Could  traverse  half  their  track,  the  fugitives 
Beheld  canoes  from  Aztlan,  to  the  foot 
Of  that  protecting  eminence,  whereon 
They  had  their  stand,  draw  nigh.    The  doubtful 

sight 
Disturb'd  them,  lest  perchance  with  hostile  strength 
They    came    upon    their    weakness.      Wrongful 

fear,  — 
For  now  Cadwallon,  from  his  bark  unarm'd. 
Set  foot  ashore,  and  for  Yuhidthiton 
Inquired,  if  yet  he  lived.     The  King  receives 
His  former  friend.  —  From  Madoc  come  I  here, 
The  Briton  said  :  Raiment  and  food  he  sends. 
And  peace  ;  so  shall  this  visitation  prove 
A  blessing,  if  it  knit  the  bonds  of  peace. 
And  make  us  as  one  people  ! 

Tlalala ! 
Hearest  thou  him.'  Yuhidthiton  exclaim'd. 
Do  thou  thy  pleasure,  King !  the  Tiger  cried  : 
My  path  is  plain.  —  Thereat  Y^uhidthiton, 
Answering,  replied,  Thus  humbled,  as  thou  seest. 
Beneath  the  visitation  of  the  Gods, 
We  bow  before  their  will  !  To  them  we  yield  ; 
To  you,  tlieir  favorites,  we  resign  the  land 
Our  fathers  conquer'd.     Never  more  may  Fate 
In  your  days  or  your  children's,  to  the  end 
Of  time,  afflict  it  thus  ! 

He  said,  and  call'd 
The  Heralds  of  his  pleasure.  —  Go  ye  forth 
Throughout  the  land  :    north,  south,  and  east,  and 

west. 
Proclaim  the  ruin.     Say  to  all  who  bear 
The  name  of  Azteca,  Heaven  hath  destroy 'd 
Our  nation ;  say,  the  voice  of  Heaven  was  heard,  — 
Heard  ye  it  not.' —  bidding  us  leave  the  land. 
Who  shakes  us  from  her  bosom.     Ye  will  find 
Women,  old  men,  and  babes;  the  many,  weak 
Of  body,  and  of  spirit  ill  prepared, 
With  painful  toil,  tlirough  long  and  dangerous  ways 
To  seek  another  country.     Say  to  them. 
The  White  Men  will  not  lift  the  arm  of  power 
Against  the  feeble  ;  here  they  may  remain 
In  peace,  and  to  the  grave  in  peace  go  down. 
But  they  who  would  not  have  their  children  lose 
'The  name  their  fathers  bore,  will  join  our  marcli. 
Ere  ye  set  forth,  behold  the  destined  way. 

He  bade  a  pile  be  raised  upon  the  top 
Of  that  high  eminence,  to  all  the  winds 
Exposed.     They  raised  the  pile,  and  left  it  free 
To  all  the  winds  of  Heaven ;  Yuhidthiton 
Alone  approach'd  it,  and  applied  the  torch. 
The  day  was  calm,  and  o'er  the  flaming  pile 


The  wavy  smoke  hung  lingering,  like  a  mist 
That  in  the  morning  tracks  the  valley-stream. 
Swell  over  swell  it  rose,  erect  above, 
On  all  sides  spreading  like  a  stately  palm. 
So  moveless  were  the  winds.     Upward  it  roU'd, 
Still  upward,  when  a  stream  of  upper  air 
Cross'd  it,  and  bent  its  top,  and  drove  it  on. 
Straight  over  Aztlan.     An  acclaiming  shout 
Welcomed  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  for  lo,  the  smoke 
Fast  travelling  on,  while  not  a  breath  of  air 
Is  felt  below.     Ye  see  the  appointed  course, 
Exclaim'd  the  King.     Proclaim  it  where  ye  go  ; 
On  the  third  morning  we  begin  our  march. 

Soon  o'er  the  lake  a  winged  galley  sped, 
Wafting  the  Ocean  Prince.     He  bore,  preserved 
When  Aztlan's  bloody  temples  were  cast  down, 
The  Ashes  of  the  Dead.     The  King  received 
The  relics,  and  his  heart  was  full ;  his  eye 
Dwelt  on  his  father's  urn.     At  length  he  said, 
One  more  request,  O  Madoc  !  —  If  the  lake 
Should  ever  to  its  ancient  bounds  return, 
Shrined  in  the  highest  of  Patamba's  towers 
Coanocotzin  rests.  —  But  wherefore  this.' 
Thou  wilt  respect  the  ashes  of  the  King. 

Then  Madoc  said,  Abide  not  here,  O  King, 
Tims  open  to  the  changeful  elements  ; 
But  till  the  day  of  your  departure  come. 
Sojourn  with  me.  —  Madoc,  that  must  not  be' 
Yuhidthiton  replied.     Shall  I  behold 
A  stranger  dwelling  in  my  father's  house  ? 
Shall  I  become  a  guest,  where  1  was  wont 
To  give  the  guest  his  welcome  ?  —  He  pursued. 
After  short  pause  of  speech,  —  For  our  old  men, 
And  helpless  babes,  and  women ;  for  all  those 
Whom  wisely  fear  and  feebleness  deter 
To  tempt  strange  paths,  through  swamp,  and  wil- 
derness. 
And  hostile  tribes,  for  these  Yuhidthiton 
Entreats  thy  favor.     Underneath  thy  sway. 
They  may  remember  me  without  regret, 
Yet  not  without  affection.  —  They  shall  be 
My  people,  Madoc  answer'd.  —  And  the  rites 
Of  holiness  transmitted  from  their  sires, — 
Pursued  the  King,  —  will  these  be  suffered  them .'  — 
Blood  must  not  flow,  the  Christian  Prince  replied; 
No  Priest  must  dwell  among  us  ;  that  hath  been 
The  cause  of  all  this  misery  !  —  Enough, 
Yuhidthiton  replied  :  I  ask  no  more. 
It  is  not  for  the  conquered  to  impose 
Their  law  upon  the  conqueror. 

Tlien  he  turn  d, 
And  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  call'd  upon 
The  people  :  —  All  whom  fear  or  feebleness 
Withhold  from  following  my  adventurous  path. 
Prince  Madoc  will  receive.     No  blood  must  flow, 
No  Paba  dwell  among  them.     Take  upon  ye. 
Ye  who  are  weak  of  body  or  of  heart. 
The  Strangers'  easy  yoke  :  beneatli  their  sway 
Ye  may  remember  me  without  regret. 
Soon  take  your  choice,  and  speedily  depart. 
Lest  ye  impede  the  adventurers.  —  As  lie  spake. 
Tears  flow'd,  and  groans  were  lieard.   The  line  was 
drawn, 
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Which  whoso  would  accept  the  Strangers'  yoke 
Should  pass.     A  multitude  o'erpast  the  line  ; 
But  all  the  youtli  of  Aztlan  crowded  round 
Yuhidthiton,  tlieir  own  beloved  King. 

So  two  days  long,  with  unremitting  toil, 
The  barks  of  Britain  to  the  adventurers 
Bore  due  supply;  and  to  new  habitants 
The  city  of  the  Cymry  spread  her  gates  ; 
And  in  the  vale  around,  and  on  the  heights, 
Their   numerous   tents  were  pitch'd.     Meantime 

tlie  tale 
Of  ruin  went  abroad,  and  how  the  Gods 
Had  driven  her  sons  from  Aztlan.     To  the  King, 
Companions  of  his  venturous  enterprise, 
The  bold  repair'd ;  the  timid  and  the  weak. 
All  whom,  averse  from  perilous  wanderings, 
A  gentler  nature  had  disposed  to  peace, 
Beneath  the  Strangers'  easy  rule  remained. 
Now  the  third  morning  came.     At  break  of  day 
The  mountain  echoes  to  the  busy  sound 
Of  multitudes.     Before  the  moving  tribe 
The  Pabas  bear,  enclosed  from  public  sight, 
Mexitli ;  and  the  ashes  of  the  Kings 
Follow  the  Chair  of  God.     Yuhidthiton 
Then  leads  the  marshall'd  ranks,  and  by  his  side, 
Silent  and  thoughtfully,  went  Tlalala. 

At  the  north  gate  of  Aztlan,  Malinal, 
Borne  in  a  litter,  waited  their  approach; 
And  now  alighting,  as  the  train  drew  nigh, 
Propp'd  by  a  friendly  arm,  with  feeble  step 
Advanced  to  meet  the  King.     Yuhidthiton, 
With  eye  severe  and  darkening  countenance. 
Met  his  advance.     I  did  not  think,  quoth  he, 
Thou  wouldst  have  ventured  this  !  and  liefer  far 
Should  1  have  borne  away  with  me  the  thought 
That  Malinal  had  shunn'd  his  brother's  sight, 
Because  their  common  blood  yet  raised  in  him 
A  sense  of  his  own  shame  I  —  Comest  thou  to  show 
Those  wounds,  the  marks  of  thine  unnatural  war 
Against  thy  country  r     Or  to  boast  the  meed 
Of  thy  dishonor,  that  thou  tarriest  here, 
Sharing  the  bounty  of  the  Conqueror, 
While,  with  the  remnant  of  his  countrymen, 
Saving  the  Gods  of  Aztlan  and  the  name. 
Thy  brother  and  thy  King  goes  forth  to  seek 
His  fortune  ! 

Calm  and  low  the  youth  replied, 
111  dost  thou  judge  of  me,  Yuhidthiton  ! 
And  rashly  doth  my  brother  wrong  the  heart 
He  better  should  have  known!     Howbeit,  I  come 
Prepared  for  grief.     These  honorable  wounds 
Were  gain'd  when,  singly,  at  Caermadoc,  I 
Opposed  the  ruffian  Hoamen  ;  and  even  now. 
Thus  feeble  as  thou  seest  me,  come  I  thence. 
For  this  farewell.     Brother,  —  Yuhidthiton,  — 
By  l-be  true  love  which  thou  didst  bear  my  youth, 
Which  ever,  with  a  love  as  true  my  heurt 
Hath  answer'd,  —  by  the  memory  of  that  hour 
When  at  our  mother's  funeral  pile  we  stood, 
Go  not  away  in  wrath,  but  call  to  mind 
What  thou  hast  ever  known  me  I     Side  by  side 
We  fought  against  the  Strangers,  side  by  side 
We  fell ;  together  in  the  council-hall 


We  counseird  peace,  together  in  the  field 

Of  the  assembly  pledged  the  word  of  peace. 

When  plots  of  secret  slaughter  were  devised, 

1  raised  my  voice  alone  ;   alone  I  kept 

My  plighted  faith  ;  alone  I  prophesied 

The  judgment  of  just  Heaven  :  for  this  ]  bore 

Reproach,  and  shame,  and  wrongful  banishment, 

In  the  action  self-approved,  and  justified 

Uy  this  unhappy  issue. 

As  he  spake, 
Did  natural  feeling  strive  within  the  King, 
And  thoughts  of  other  days,  and  brotherly  love, 
And  inward  consciousness  that  Iiad  he  too 
Stood  forth,  obedient  to  his  better  mind, 
Nor  weakly  yielded  to  the  wily  priests. 
Wilfully  blind,  perchance  even  now  in  peace 
The  kingdom  of  his  fathers  had  preserved 
Her  name  and  empire.  —  Malinal,  he  cried. 
Thy  brother's  heart  is  sore  ;  in  better  times 
I  may  with  kindlier  thoughts  remember  thee, 
And  honor  thy  true  virtue.     Now  farewell  1 

So  saying,  to  his  heart  he  held  the  youth. 
Then  turn'd  away.     But  then  cried  Tlalala, 
Farewell,  Yuhidthiton  !  the  Tiger  cried  ; 
For  I  too  will  not  leave  my  native  land,  — 
Thou  who  wert  King  of  Aztlan  !     Go  thy  way  ; 
And  he  it  prosperous.     Through  the  gate  thou  seest 
Yon  tree  that  overhangs  my  fatlier's  house ; 
My  father  lies  beneath  it.     Call  to  mind 
Sometimes  that  tree ;  for  at  its  foot  in  peace 
Shall  Tlalala  be  laid,  who  will  not  live 
Survivor  of  his  country. 

Thus  he  said. 
And  tlirougli  the  gate,  regardless  of  the  King, 
Turn'd  to  liis  native  door.     Yuhidthiton 
Follow'd,  and  Madoc  ;  but  in  vain  their  words 
Essay 'd  to  move  the  Tiger's  steady  heart; 
When  from  the  door  a  tottering  boy  came  forth, 
And  clung  around  his  knees  with  joyful  cries. 
And  called  him  father.     At  the  joyful  sound 
Out  ran  Ilanquel ;  and  the  astonish'd  man 
Beheld  his  wife  and  boy,  whom  sure  he  deem'd 
Whelm'd  in  the  flood  ;  but  them  the  British  barks, 
Returning  homeward  from  their  merciful  quest. 
Found  floating  on  the  waters.  —  For  a  while. 
Abandoned  by  all  desperate  thoughts,  he  stood . 
Soon  he  collected,  and  to  Madoc  turn'd. 
And  said,  O  Prince,  this  woman  and  her  boy 
I  leave  to  thee.     As  thou  hast  ever  found 
In  me  a  fearless,  unrelenting  foe, 
Fighting  with  ceaseless  zeal  his  country's  cause, 
Respect  them  !  —  Nay,  Ilanquel !  hast  thou  yet 
To  learn  with  what  unshakable  resolve 
My  soul  maintains  its  purposes.'     I  leave  thee 
To  a  brave  foe's  protection.  —  Lay  me,  Madoc, 
Here  in  my  father's  grave. 

With  that  he  took 
His  mantle  off,  and  veil'd  Ilanquei's  face;  — 
Woman,  thou  mayst  not  look  upon  the  Sun, 
Who  sets  to  rise  no  more  !  —  That  done,  he  placed 
His  javelin-hilt  against  the  ground  ;  the  point 
He  fitted  to  his  heart;  and,  holding  firm 
The  shaft,  fell  forv/ard,  still  with  steady  hand 
Guiding  the  death-blow  on. 
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So  in  the  land 
Madoc  was  left  sole  Lord  ;  and  far  away 
Yuhidthiton  led  forth  the  Aztecas, 
To  spread  in  other  lands  Mexitli's  name, 
And  rear  a  mightier  empire,  and  set  up 
Again  their  foul  idolatry  ;  till  Heaven, 
Making  blind  Zeal  and  bloody  Avarice 
Its  ministers  of  vengeance,  sent  among  them 
The  heroic  Spaniard's  unrelenting  sword. 


NOTES  TO  MADOC  IN    AZTLAN. 

)Ve  neighbor  nearer  to  the  Sun .'  —  I.  p.  375,  col.  2. 


Coluinbu3  inferred  this  from  the  elevation  of  the  Pole  at 
Poiia  "  How  it  cometh  to  pass,"  .says  Pietro  Martire,  "  that 
at  th,.  beginning  of  the  evening  twilight  it  is  elevate  in  that 
region  only  five  degrees  in  the  month  of  June,  and  in  the 
morning  twilight  to  be  elevate  fifteen  degree,  by  the  same 
qua.lr.mt,  I  do  not  understand,  nor  yet  do  the  reasons  which 
hP  bringeth  in  any  point  satisfy  me.  For  he  saith  that  he 
hereby  conjectured  that  the  Earth  is  not  perfectly  round,  but 
that,  when  il  was  created,  there  was  a  certain  heap  raised 
thereon,  much  higher  than  the  other  parts  of  the  same.  So 
that  as  he  saytb,  it  is  not  round  after  the  form  of  an  apple  or 
a  ball  as  others  think,  but  rather  like  a  pear  as  it  bangeth  on 
the  tree  and  that  Paria  is  tlie  region  which  possesseth  the  su- 
nereminont  or  highest  part  thereof,  nearest  unto  heaven.  In 
so  much,  that  he  earnestly  contendeth  the  earthly  Paradise  to 
be  situate  in  the  tops  of  those  three  hills  which  the  Watch- 
men saw  out  of  the  lop  ensile  of  the  ship  ;  and  that  the  outra- 
geous streams  of  the  fresh  waters  which  so  violently  issue  out 
of  the  said  gulfs,  and  strive  so  with  the  salt  water,  fall  head- 
long  from  the  tops  of  the  said  mountains."  —  Pietho  M»btire, 

Dec.  1,  Book  G. 


Teicalipoca.  —  U.  p.  376,  col.  2. 
A  devout  worshipper  of  this  Deity  once  set  out  to  see  if  he 
coulil  find  him  ;  he  reached  the  sea-coast,  and  there  the  God 
appeared  to  him,  and  bade  bim  call  the  Whale,  and  the  Mer- 
maid and  the  Tortoise,  to  make  a  bridge  for  him,  over  which 
he  mi"ht  pass  to  the  house  of  the  Sun,  and  bring  back  from 
thence  instruments  of  music  and  singers  to  celebrate  his  festi- 
vals. The  Whale,  the  Mermaid,  and  the  Tortoise  accord- 
ingly made  the  bridge,  and  the  man  went  over  it,  singing,  as 
he°went,  a  song  which  the  God  taught  him.  As  soon  as  the 
Sun  heard  him,  he  cautioned  all  his  servants  and  people  not 
to  answer  to  the  song,  for  they  who  answered  would  be  obliged 
to  abandon  bis  House  and  follow  the  Singer.  Some  there 
were  however,  who  could  not  resist  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
and  tliese  he  brought  back  with  him  to  earth,  together  with 
the  drum  called  Hualmneth  and  the   Trpunazdi.  —  'VoKWt^- 

MADi,  1. 6,  c.  43.  .     ,  u  J  I, 

The  particular  sacrifice  related  in  the  poem  is  described  by 
this  author,  1.  10,  c.  14.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to 
my  authorities  in  such  instances  as  these,  where  no  other 
liberty  has  been  taken  than  that  of  omission. 

She.  gathered  herbs,  which,  like  our  poppy,  bear 

The'seed  of  sleep.  — U.  p.  377,  col.  1. 
The  expression  is  Gower's : 

Poppy,  which  heareth  the  sede  of  sleeps 
The  Spanish  name  for  the  poppy  is  adormidera. 

The  Field  of  the  Spirit.— Ill-  p.  378,  col.  9. 


Every  Sprin"  the  Akanceas  go  in  a  body  to  some  retired 
place,  and  there  turn  up  a  large  space  of  land,  which  they  do 


with  the  drums  heating  all  the  while.  After  this  they  take 
care  to  call  it  the  Desert,  or  the  Field  of  the  Spirit.  And  thither 
they  go  in  good  earnest  when  they  are  in  their  enthusiastic  fits, 
and  there  wait  for  inspiration  ftoro  their  pretended  Deity.  In 
tlie  moan  while,  as  they  do  this  every  year,  it  proves  of  no 
.small  advantage  to  them,  for  by  this  means  they  turn  up  all 
their  land  insensibly,  and  it  becomes  abi-ji:ti.-«  y  j)«ie  fruitful 
—  ToKTl. 


Before  these  tilings  I  was.  —  III.  p.  378,  col.  2. 
"  The  manner  in  which,  he  says,  he  obtained  the  spirit  of 
divination  was  this :     He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  a 
Great  Man,  who  informed  him  that  he  loved,  pitied,  »nd  de- 
sired to  do  him  good.     It  was  not  in  this  world  that  he  saw  the 
Great  iMan,  but  in  a  world  above,  at  a  vast  distance  from  this 
The  Great  Man,  he  says,  was  clothed  with  the  Day,  yea  with 
the  brightest  Day,  he  ever  saw  ;  a  Day  of  many  years,  yea  of 
everlasting  continuance  !     This  whole  world,  he  says,  was 
diawn  upon  him,  so  that  in  him  the  Earth  and  all  things  in  it 
might  be  seen.    I  asked  him  if  rocks,  mountains,  and  seas  were 
drawn  upon  or  appeared  in  him  ?  he  replied,  that  every  thing 
that  was  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  earth  was  upon  him,  and 
miglit  be  seen  by  looking  on  him,  as  well  as  if  one  was  on  the 
earth  to  take  a  view  of  them  there.     By  the  side  of  the  Great 
Man,  he  says,  stood  his  Shadow  or  Spirit,  for  he  used  chiclmng, 
the  word  they  commonly  make  use  of  to  express  that  of  the 
man  which  survives  the  body,  which  word  properly  signifies  a 
shadow.     This  shadow,  he  says,  was  as  lovely  as  the  Man 
himself,  and  filled  all  places,  and  was  most  agreeable  as  well  as 
wonderful  to  bim.     Here,  he  says,  he  tarried  some  time,  and 
was  unspeakably  entertained  and  delighted  with  a  view  of  the 
Great  Man,of  his  Shadow,  and  of  all  things  in  bim.  And  what 
is  must  of  all  astonishing,  he  imagines  all  this  to  have  passed 
before  he  was  born  ;  he  never  had  been,  he  says,  in  this  world 
at  that  time,  and  what  confirms  him  in  the  belief  of  this  is, 
tliat  the  Great  Man  told  him,  that  he  must  come  down  to  earth, 
be  born  of  such  a  woman,  meet  with  such  and  such  things,  and 
in  particular  that  he  should  once  in  his  life  be  guilty  of  mur- 
der 1  al  this  he  was  displeased,  and  told  the  Great  Man  he 
would  never  murder.     But  the  Great  Man  replied,  I  hav,,  said 
it,  and  it  shall  be  so  ;  which  has  accordingly  happened.     At 
this  time,  he  says,  the  Great  Jlan  asked  him  what  he  would 
choose  in  life  ;  he  replied,  first  to  be  a  Hunter,  and  afterwards 
to  be  a  Powwow,  or  Divine  ;  whereupon  the  Great  Man  told 
him,  bo  should  have  what  he  desired,  and  that  bis  Shadow 
should  "O  along  with  him  down  to  earth,  and  be  with  him  for 
ever.    There   was,  he   says,  all   this  time   no  word  spoken 
between  them  ;  the   conference  was  not  carried  on  by  any 
human  language,  but  they  had  a  kind  of  mental  intelligence 
of  each  other's  thoughts,  dispositions,  and  proposals.     After 
this,  ho  says,  he  saw  the  Great  Man  no  more,  hut  supposes 
he  now  came  down  to  earth  to  be   born  ;   but   the   Shadow 
of  the   Great  Man   still   attended  him,  and  ever  after   con- 
tinued to  appear  to  him  in  dreams  and  other  ways.    This 
Shadow  used  sometimes  to  direct  him  in  dreams  to  go  to  such 
a  place  and  hunt,  assuring  him  he  should   there  meet  with 
success,  which  accordingly  proved  so  ;  and  when  he  had  been 
there  some  time,  the  Spirit  would  order  him  to  another  place, 
so  that   he  had  success  in  hunting,  according  to  the  Great 
Man's  promise,  made  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  choosing  this 
employment. 

"  There  were  some  times  when  this  Spirit  clme  upon  him 
in  a  special  manner,  and  he  was  full  of  what  he  saw  in  the 
Great  Man,  and  then,  he  says,  he  was  all  light,  and  not  only 
li^ht  himself,  but  it  was  ligld  all  around  him,  so  that  he  could 
see  through  men,  and  know  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts. 
These  depths  of  Satan  I  leave  to  others  to  fathom  or  to  tlivo 
into  as  they  please,  and  do  not  pretend,  for  my  own  part,  to 
know  what  ideas  to  affix  to  such  terms,  and  cannot  well  guess 
what  conceptions  of  things  these  creatures  have  at  these  times 
when  they  call  themselves  aU  light."  — Vi^ id  BR.uNEaD  s 
.Journal.  .   . 

Had  Brainerd  been  a  Jesuit,  his  superiors  would  certainly 
have  thought  him  a  fit  candidate  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
and  worthy  to  be  made  a  Saint. 

He  found  one  of  the  Indian  conjurers  who  seemed  to  have 
somcthin"  like  grace  in  him,  only  he  would  not  believe  in  the 
Devil.     "  Of  all  the  sights,"  says  he,  "  I  ever  saw  among 
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them,  or  indeed  any  where  else,  none  appeared  so  fright  Tul,  or  so 
Dear  akin  to  what  is  usually  imagined  of  infernal  powers  !  none 
ever  excited  such  images  of  terror  in  my  mind  as  the  apptarancf 
of  one,  who  was  a  devout  and  zealous  reformt-r,  or  rather  re- 
storer, of  what  he  supposed  was  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Indians,  Ho  made  his  appearance  in  his  pontifical  garh, 
wiiich  was  a  coat  of  bears'  skins,  dressed  witii  the  hair  on, 
and  lianging  down  to  his  toes,  a  pair  of  bear-skin  stockiiifis, 
and  a  great  wooden  face,  painted  the  one  half  black,  and  tiie 
other  tawny,  about  the  color  of  an  Indian's  fikin,  with  an  ex- 
travagant mouth,  cut  very  much  awry;  the  face  fastened  to  a 
bear-skin  cap,  which  was  drawn  over  his  head.  He  advanced 
towards  ine  witli  the  instrument  in  his  hand  that  he  used  for 
music  in  his  idolatrous  worship,  which  was  a  dry  tortoise- 
shell,  with  some  corn  in  it,  and  the  neck  of  it  drawn  on  to  a 
piece  of  wood,  which  made  a  very  convenient  handle.  As 
he  came  forward,  he  heat  his  tune  with  the  rattle,  and  danced 
with  all  his  might,  but  did  not  suffer  any  part  of  his  liody, 
not  so  much  as  his  fingers,  to  be  seen  ;  and  no  man  would 
have  guessed,  by  his  appearance  and  actions,  that  lie  could 
have  been  a  human  creature,  if  they  had  not  had  some  inti- 
mation of  it  otherwise.  When  he  came  near  me,  I  could 
not  but  shrink  away  from  him,  although  it  was  then  noon- 
day, and  I  knew  who  it  was,  his  appearance  and  gestures 
were  so  prodigiously  frightful.  He  had  a  house  consecrated 
to  religious  uses,  with  divers  images  cut  out  upon  the  several 
parts  of  it ;  I  went  in,  and  found  the  ground  beat  almost  as 
hard  as  a  rock,  with  their  frequent  dancing  on  it.  I  discoursed 
with  him  about  Christianity,  and  some  of  my  discourse  he 
seenifd  to  like,  but  some  of  it  he  disliked  entirely.  He  told  me 
that  God  had  taught  him  his  religion,  and  that  he  never  would 
turn  from  it,  but  wanted  to  find  some  that  would  join  heartily 
with  him  in  it;  for  the  Indians,  he  said,  were  grown  very 
degenerate  and  corrupt.  He  had  thought,  lie  said,  of  leaving 
utl  his  friends,  and  travelling  abroad,  in  order  to  tind  some 
that  would  join  with  him  ;  for  he  believed  God  had  some 
good  people  somewhere,  that  felt  as  lie  did.  He  had  not 
always,  he  said,  felt  as  he  now  did,  but  had  formerly  been  like 
the  rest  of  the  Indians,  until  about  four  or  five  years  before  that 
time  ;  then,  he  said,  his  heart  was  very  much  distressed,  so  that 
be  could  not  live  among  tlie  Indians,  but  got  away  into  the 
woods,  and  lived  alone  for  some  months.  At  length,  he  said, 
God  comforted  his  heart,  and  showed  him  what  he  should  do, 
and  since  that  time  he  had  known  God,  and  tried  to  serve 
him  ;  and  loved  all  men,  be  they  who  they  would,  so  as  he 
never  did  before.  He  treated  me  with  uncommon  courtesy, 
and  seemed  to  be  hearty  in  it ;  and  I  was  told  by  the  Indians, 
that  he  opposed  their  drinking  strong  liquor  with  all  his 
power  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  he  could  not  dissuade  tliem  from 
it  by  all  he  cuuld  say,  he  would  leave  them,  and  go  crying 
into  the  woods.  It  was  manifest  he  had  a  set  of  religious 
notions  that  he  iiad  looked  into  for  himself,  and  not  taken  for 
granted  upon  hare  tradition  ;  and  he  relished  or  disrelished 
whatever  was  spoken  of  a  religious  nature,  according  as  it 
either  agreed  cr  disagreed  with  his  standard.  And  while 
was  discoursing,  he  would  sometimes  say,  "  Now,  that  I  like  ; 
so  God  iias  taught  me  ;  "  and  some  of  his  sentiments  seemed 
very  just.  Yet  he  utterly  denied  the  being  of  a  Devil,  and 
declared  tliere  was  no  sucli  creature  known  among  the  Indians 
of  old  times,  who-;e  religion,  he  supposes,  he  was  attempting 
to  revive.  He  likewise  tohl  me,  that  departed  souls  all  went 
southward,  and  that  tlie  difference  between  the  good  and  bad 
was  this,  thill  the  former  were  admitted  into  a  beautiful  town 
with  spiritual  walls,  or  walls  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  souls  ; 
and  that  the  latter  would  forever  hover  round  those  walls,  and 
in  vain  attempt  to  got  in.  He  seemed  to  he  sincere,  honest, 
and  "onscientions  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his  own 
religious  notions,  which  was  more  than  I  ever  saw  in  any 
other  Pagan  ;  and  I  perceived  he  was  looked  upon  and  derided 
by  most  of  the  Indiana  as  a  precise  zealot,  who  made  a  need- 
.•ess  noise  about  religious  matters.  But  I  must  say,  there  was 
«omcthing  in  his  temper  and  disposition,  that  looked  more 
!ike  true  religion  llian  any  thing  I  ever  observed  amongst 
other  hcal'icns." —  Br*inerd. 


Why  should  we/orsake 
The  iBorshIp  of  ottr  fathers  1  ~  III.  p.  379,  col.  1. 
Oleariua  montiona  a  very  disinterested   instance   of  that 


hatred  of  innovation  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  ignorant  per< 
sons,  and  in  some  wise  ones. 

"  An  old  country  fellow  in  Livonia  being  condemned,  for 
faults  enormous  enough,  to  lie  along  upon  the  ground  to 
receive  his  punishment,  and  Madam  de  la  Barre,  pitying  his 
almost  decrepit  age,  having  so  far  interceded  for  him,  as  that 
his  corporal  punishment  should  be  changed  into  a  pecuniary 
mulct  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  pence  ;  he  thanked  her  for 
her  kindness,  and  said,  that,  for  his  part,  being  an  old  man.  ho 
would  not  introduce  any  novelty,  nor  suffer  the  customs  of  the 
country  to  be  altered,  but  was  ready  to  receive  the  chastise- 
ment which  his  predecessors  had  not  tliougiit  mucli  to 
undergo;  put  off  his  clothes,  laid  himself  upon  the  ground, 
and  received  the  blows  according  to  his  condemnatiun."  — 
Ambassador's  Travels. 


Aw  golden  curls, 

Bright  eyes  of  kcavaily  blue,  and  that  clear  skin, 

IV.  p.  379,  col.  2. 

A  good  description  of  Welsh  beauty  is  given  by  Mr.  Yorke, 
from  one  of  their  original  chronicles,  in  the  account  of  Gru- 
fydd  ah  Cynan  and  his  Queen. 

"Grufydd,  in  his  person,  was  of  moderate  stature,  having 
yellow  hair,  a  round  face,  and  a  fair  and  agreeable  complex- 
ion ;  eyes  ratlier  large,  light  eyebrows,  a  comely  beard,  a 
round  neck,  white  skin,  strong  limbs,  long  fingers,  straight 
legs,  and  handsome  feet.  He  was,  moreover,  skilful  in  divers 
languages,  courteous  and  civil  to  his  friends,  fierce  to  his 
enemies,  and  resolute  in  battle  ;  of  a  passionate  temper,  and 
fertile  imagination.  —  Angharad,  his  wife,  was  an  accom- 
plished person:  her  hair  was  long,  and  of  a  flaxen  color j 
her  eyes  large  and  rolling  ;  and  her  features  brilliant  and 
heautifiil.  She  was  tall  and  well  proportioned  ;  her  leg  and 
foot  handsome  ;  her  fingers  long,  and  her  nails  thin  and  trans- 
parent. She  was  good-tempered,  cheerful,  discreet,  witty, 
and  gave  good  advice  as  well  as  alms  to  her  needy  dependents, 
and  never  transgressed  the  laws  of  duty." 


Thus  let  tlicir  blood  bes}ied.—V.  p.  381,  col.  9. 

This  ceremony  of  declaring  war  with  fire  and  water  is  rep- 
resented by  De  Bry,  in  the  eleventh  print  of  the  description 
of  Florida,  by  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues. 


The  Council  Halt.  —  VI.  p.  381,  col.  9. 

"  The  town-house,  in  which  are  transacted  all  public  busi- 
ness and  diversions,  is  raised  with  wood  and  covered  over  with 
earth,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  small  mount,  at  a  litlh 
distance.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  latgff 
enough  to  contain  500  persons,  but  extremely  dark,  having 
(besides  the  door  which  is  so  narrow  that  but  one  at  a  lime  can 
pass,  and  that,  after  much  winding  and  turning)  but  one  small 
aperture  to  let  tlie  smoke  out,  which  is  so  ill-contrived,  that 
most  of  it  settles  in  the  roof  of  the  house.  Within,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  the  seats  being  raised 
one  above  another,  leaving  an  area  in  the  middle,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  fire  :  the  seats  of  the  head  warriors  are 
nearest  it." — Memoirs  of  Lieutenant  Henry  Timberlake, 
wlio  accompanied  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  England,  in  17133. 


The  Feast  of  Souls.  —  VI.  p.  381,  col.  9. 

Lafitau.  Charlevoix.  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Greeks  at 
this  lime,  some  twelve  months  or  more,  after  the  death  of  a 
friend,  to  open  the  grave,  collect  the  bones,  have  prayers  read 
over  them,  and  then  re-inter  them. 


The  Sarbacan.^Vl.  p.  381,  col.  9. 

"  The  children,  at  eight  or  ten  years  old,  are  very  expert  at 
killing  birds  and  smaller  game  with  a  sarbacan,  or  hollow  cane, 
through  which  they  blow  a  small  dart,  whose  weakness  oldiges 
them  to  shoot  at  tlie  r-ye  of  the  larger  sort  of  prey,  which  they 
seldom  miss."  —  Timberlake. 


4^2 
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Tke  pendent  string  of  shells.  —  VI.  p,  381,  col.  2. 

"  Tlie  doors  of  their  houseB  anil  chambers  were  full  of  di- 
versff  kindes  ol  shells,  hanging  loose  by  small  cordea,  that 
being  shaken  by  the  wind  they  make  a  certaiiie  rattelin?,  and 
also  a  whisteling  noise,  by  gathering  their  wind  in  their  hol- 
lovve  places  ;  for  herein  they  have  great  delight,  and  impute 
this  for  a  goodly  ornament."  —  Pietbo  Mabtiri:. 


Still  do  your  shadows  roam  ilissati^ed, 
And  to  the  cries  of  wailing  icoe  return 
A  voice  of  lamentation.  —  VI.  p.  381,  col.  2. 

"'I'hey  firmly  believe  that  the  Spirits  of  tliose  who  are 
killed  by  the  enemy,  without  equal  revenge  of  blood,  find  no 
rest,  find  at  night  haunt  the  houses  of  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belonged  ;  but  when  that  kindred  duty  of  retaliation  is  justly 
executed,  they  immeiliately  get  ease  and  power  to  lly  away." 
—  Adair. 

"  The  answering  voices  heard  from  caves  and  hollow  holes, 
which  the  Lutines  call  Echo,  they  suppose  to  be  the  Soules 
wandering  through  those  places." — I'ietbo  RIabtibe.  This 
superstition  prevailed  in  Cum;ni:i,  wliere  they  believed  the 
Echo  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Soul,  thus  answering  when  it  was 
called.  —  Herreba,  3,  4,  U. 

The  word  by  which  they  express  the  funeral  wailing  in  one 
of  the  Indian  languages  is  very  characteristic  — Mduo  ;  which 
bewailing,  says  Roger  Williams,  is  very  solemn  amongst  Ihcm 
morning  and  evening,  nnd  sometimes  in  the  night,  they  be- 
wail their  lost  husbands,  wivi^s,  children,  itc.  ;  sometimes  a 
quarter,  half,  yea,  a  whole  year  and  longer,  if  it  be  for  a  great 
Prince. 


The  skull  of  some  old  Serr.  —  VI.  p.  382,  col.  1. 

On  the  coast  of  Paria  oracles  were  thus  delivered.  —  Tok- 
^U£MADA,  1.  6,  c.  '26. 

Their  luippij  souls 
Pursue,  infielflsofbliss,  the  sliailowtj  deer.  —  VI.  p.  389,  col.  2. 

This  opinion  of  the  American  Indiiins  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  very  beautiful  story  from  Carver's  Travels  :  — 

"  Whilst  I  remained  among  them,  a  couple,  whose  tent  was 
adjacent  to  mine,  lost  a  son  of  about  four  years  of  age.  The 
parents  were  so  much  affected  at  the  death  of  their  favorite 
child,  that  they  pursued  the  usual  testimonies  of  grief  with 
such  uncommon  rigor,  as  through  the  weight  of  sorrow  and 
loss  of  blood  to  occasion  the  death  of  the  father.  The  wo- 
man, who  had  hitherto  been  inconsolable,  no  sooner  saw  her 
husband  expire,  than  she  dried  up  her  tears,  and  appeared 
cheerful  and  resigned.  As  I  knew  not  how  to  account  for 
so  extraordinary  a  transition,  I  look  an  opportunity  to  ask  her 
the  reason  of  it ;  telling  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should 
have  imagined  the  loss  of  h'lT  husband  would  rather  have 
occasioned  an  increase  of  grief  than  such  a  sudden  diminution 
of  it. 

"  She  informed  me,  that  as  the  child  was  so  young  when  it 
died,  and  unnhle  to  support  itself  in  the  country  of  spirits, 
both  she  and  her  husband  had  been  ap|)rehens!ve  that  its  situ- 
ation would  be  far  from  being  h;ippy  ;  but  no  sooner  did  she 
hehotfi  its  father  depart  for  the  siime  pi, ice,  who  not  only  loved 
the  child  with  the  tenderest  aflTcctiiin,  but  was  a  good  hunter, 
and  would  be  able  to  provide  plentifully  for  Its  support,  than 
she  ceased  to  mourn.  She  added,  that  she  now  saw  no  reason 
to  continue  her  tears,  as  the  child,  on  whom  she  doted,  was 
under  the  care  and  protection  of  a  fond  father,  and  she  had 
only  one  wish  that  remained  ungratitied,  which  was  that  of 
being  herself  with  them. 

"  Expression  so  replete  with  una/lected  tenderness,  and 
sentiments  that  would  have  done  honor  to  it  Romitn  matron 
made  an  impression  on  my  mind  greatly  in  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  she  belonged,  and  tenrled  not  a  little  to  counter- 
act the  prejudices  T  had  hitherto  entcrtaiiied,  in  common  with 
every  other  traveller,  of  IniUan  insensibility  and  want  of 
parental  tenderness.  Her  subsequent  conduct  confirmed  the 
favorihle  opinion  I  had  just  imbibed,  and  convinced  me  that, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  suspension  of  her  grief,  some 


particles  of  that  reluctance  to  be  separated  from  a  lieloveo 
r4hition,  which  is  implanted  by  nature  or  custom  in  every 
human  heart,  still  lurked  in  hers.  I  observed  that  she  wenl 
almost  every  evening  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  on  a  branch  of 
which  the  bodies  of  her  husband  and  child  were  laid,  and 
nfier  cutting  off"  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  throwing  it  on  the 
ground,  in  a  plaintive  melancholy  song  bemoaned  its  fate.  A 
recapitulation  of  the  actions  he  might  have  performed,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  appeared  to  be  her  favorite  theme  j  ar»d 
whilst  she  foretold  the  fame  that  would  have  attended  an  in>. 
itation  of  bis  father's  virtues,  her  grief  seamed  to  be  suspended. 
'  If  thou  hadst  continued  with  us,  my  dear  Son,' would  she 
cry, '  how  well  would  the  bow  have  become  thy  bond,  and 
how  fatal  would  thy  arrows  have  proved  to  the  enemies  of 
our  bands  !  thou  wouldst  often  have  drunk  their  blood  and 
eaten  their  flesh,  and  numerous  slaves  would  have  rewarded 
thy  toils.  With  a  nervous  orm  wouldst  thou  have  seized  the 
wounded  buffalo,  or  have  combated  the  fury  of  the  enraged 
bear.  Thou  wouldst  have  overtaken  the  flying  elk,  and 
have  kept  pace  on  the  mountain's  brow  with  the  fleetest  deer. 
What  feats  mightst  thou  not  have  performed,  hadst  thou  staid 
among  us  till  age  had  given  thee  strength,  and  thy  father  had 
instructed  thee  in  every  Indian  accomplishment!'  In  terms 
like  these  did  this  untutored  savage  bewail  the  loss  of  her  son, 
and  frequently  would  she  pass  the  greatest  port  of  the  night  in 
the  affectionate  employ." 


The  spirit  of  tJiat  noble  blood  which  ran 
From  their  death-wounds^  is  in  t/ie  ruddy  clouds 
Which  go  before  the  Sun^  when  he  comes  forth 
In  glory.  —  VI.  p.  382,  col.  2. 

Among  the  last  comers,  one  Avila,  a  cacique,  had  great 
authority,  who  understanding  that  Valdivia  affirmed  the  God 
of  the  Christians  was  the  only  Creator  of  all  things,  in  a  great 
rage  cried  out,  he  would  never  allow  Pillan,  the  God  of  tho 
Ghilenians,  to  he  denied  the  power  of  creating.  Valdivia  in- 
quired of  him  concerning  this  imaginary  deity.  Avila  told 
him  that  his  God  did,  after  death,  translate  the  chief  men  of 
the  nation  and  soldiers  of  known  bravery  to  places  where  there 
was  dancing  and  drinking,  there  to  live  happy  forever;  that 
the  blood  of  noble  men  slain  in  battle  was  placed  about  the 
Sun,  and  changed  into  red  clouds,  which  sometimes  adorn  his 
rising.  —  Hist,  of  Paraguay^  &.c.  hy  F.  A.  del  Techo. 


O  my  people, 
/,  too,  couldtell  ye  of  tJie former  days.  ■ 


-VI.  p.  383,  col. 


The  mode  of  sowing  is  from  the  21st  plate  of  De  Bry  to 
J.  Le  Moyne  de  Rloiguos ;  the  common  store-houses  are 
mentioned  by  the  same  onthor;  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
widows  strr.wing  their  hair  upon  their  husbaods*  graves  is 
representpd  in  the  19th  plate. 


T!ie  Snake  Idol.  —  VI.  p.  383,  col.  I. 

Pnake-worship  was  common  in  America.  Benial  Dlai^  p.  3, 
7,  10.5.  The  idol  described  VII.  p.  246,  somewhat  resembles 
what  the  Spaniards  found  at  Campeche,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  oldest  historian  of  the  Discoveries.  "  Our  men 
were  conducted  to  a  broade  crosse-way,  standing  on  the  side  of 
the  towne.  Here  they  shew  them  a  square  stage  or  pulpit 
foure  steppes  high,  partly  of  clammy  bitumen,  and  partly  of 
small  stones,  whereto  the  image  of  a  man  cut  in  marble  was 
joyned  two  foure-footed  unknown  heastes  fastening  upon  him, 
which,  like  madde  dogges,  seemed  they  would  tear  the  marble 
man's  guts  out  of  his  belly.  And  by  the  Im:ige  sloorl  a  Ser- 
pent, i)psmeared  all  with  gnare  blond,  devouring  a  marble  lion, 
which  Serpent,  compacted  of  bitumen  and  small  stones  in- 
corporated together,  was  seven  and  fortie  feet  in  length,  and 
ns  thicke  as  a  great  oxe.  Next  unio  it  were  three  rafters  or 
stakes  fastened  to  the  grounde,  which  thiee  others  crossed 
underpropped  with  stones  ;  in  which  place  they  punish  male- 
f^ictors  condemned,  for  proof  whereof  they  saw  iimumerable 
broken  arrows,  all  bloudie,  scattered  on  the  grounde,  and  the 
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bones  of  the  dead  cast  into  an  inclosed  courte  neere  unto  it." 

—  PlETRO  AIaHTIRE. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say,  that  I  liave  attributed 
to  the  Hoamen  such  manners  and  superstitions  as,  really  ex- 
isting among  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  were  best  suited 
to  the  plan  of  the  poem. 


....  piously  a  portion  taJcc 
Of  that  cold  earth,  to  which  forever  now 
Cojuigii^df  they  leave  their  fathers,  dust  to  dust. 

VI.  p.  383,  col.  I. 

Charlevoix  assigns  an  unworthy  motive  for  this  remarkable 
custom,  which  may  surely  be  more  naturally  explained ;  he 
■ays  they  fancy  it  procures  luck  at  play. 


....  from  his  head 
Plucking  the  thin  gray  hairs,  he  dealt  them  round. 

VI.  p.  338,  col.  2, 

Some  passages  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Travels  suggested  this 
to  me. 

"  Our  guide  called  aloud  to  the  fugitives,  and  entreated 
them  to  stay,  but  witliout  effect ;  the  old  man,  however,  did 
not  hesitate  to  approach  us,  and  represented  iiimself  as  too 
far  advanced  in  life,  and  too  indifferent  about  the  short  time 
he  had  to  remain  in  the  world,  to  be  very  anxious  about 
escaping  from  any  danger  that  threotened  him;  at  the  same 
time  he  pulled  the  gray  hairs  from  his  head  by  handfulls  to 
distribute  among  us,  and  implored  our  fuvor  for  himself  and 
his  relations. 

*'  As  we  were  ready  to  embark,  our  new  recruit  was  de- 
sirerl  to  prepare  himself  for  his  departure,  which  he  would 
have  declined  ;  but  as  none  of  his  friends  would  take  his  pljce, 
we  may  be  said,  after  the  delay  of  an  hour,  to  have  compelled 
liitn  to  embark.  Previous  to  his  departure,  a  ceremony  took 
place,  of  which  I  could  not  learn  the  meaning;  he  cut  off  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  and  having  divided  it  into  three  parts,  he  fas- 
tened one  of  tliem  to  tlie  hair  on  the  upper  parts  of  tiis  wife's 
head,  lilowing  on  it  three  limes  witli  all  the  violence  in  his 
j)ower,  and  uttering  certain  words.  The  other  two  he  fas- 
tened with  the  same  formalities  on  the  heads  of  his  two 
cliildren."  —  Mackenzie. 

Forth,  from  Vie  dark  recesses  of  the  cave. 
The  Serpent  came.  —  VII.  p.  384,  col.  2. 

Of  the  wonderful  docility  of  the  Snake  one  instance  may 
BufRce. 

"  An  lodiiin  belonging  to  the  Menomonie,  having  taken  a 
rattle-snake,  found  means  to  tame  it :  and  when  he  had  done 
this,  treated  it  as  a  Deity;  calling  it  his  great  Father,  and 
carrying  it  with  him  in  a  box  wherever  he  went.  This  lie  had 
done  for  several  summers,  when  Monsieur  Pinnisance  acci- 
dentally met  with  liim  at  this  carrying-place,  just  as  he  was 
setting  off  for  a  winter's  hunt.  The  French  gentleman  was  sur- 
prised one  day  to  see  the  Indian  place  the  box  which  contained 
Lis  God  on  the  ground,  and  opening  the  door,  give  him  hi 
liberty  ;  telling  him,  whilst  he  did  it,  to  be  sure  and  return  by 
the  time  he  himself  should  come  back,  which  was  to  lie  in  the 
month  of  May  following.  As  this  was  but  October,  Monsieur 
told  the  Indian,  whose  simplicity  astonished  him,  that  he 
fancied  he  might  wait  long  enough,  when  May  arrived,  for 
the  arrival  of  iiis  great  Father.  The  Indian  was  so  confident 
of  his  creature's  obedience,  that  hf^  offered  to  hiy  the  French 
man  a  wager  of  two  gallons  of  rum,  that  at  the  time  appointed 
he  would  come  and  crawl  into  his  box.  This  was  agreed  on, 
and  the  second  week  in  Slay  following  fixed  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  wager.  At  that  period  they  both  met  there  again  ; 
when  the  Indian  set  down  his  box,  and  called  for  his  great 
Father.  Tlie  Snake  heard  him  not ;  and  the  time  being  now 
expired,  he  acknowledgnd  that  he  had  lost.  However,  with- 
out seeming  to  be  discouraged,  he  offered  to  double  the  bet  if 
bis  father  came  not  within  two  days  more.  This  was  fuither 
agreed  on  ;  when,  behold,  on  the  second  day,  about  one  o'clock, 
the  snake  arrived,  and  of  his  own  accord  cra«  led  into  the 
box,  which  was  placed  ready  for  him.  The  French  gentle- 
man vouched  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  and,  from  the  accounts 


I  have  of\en  received  of  the  docility  of  those  creatures,  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  veracity."  —  Carver's  Travels. 

We  have  not  taken  animals  enough  into  alliance  with  us. 
In  one  of  the  most  interesting  families  which  it  was  ever  my 
good  fortune  to  visit,  I  saw  a  child  suckled  by  a  goat.  The 
gull  should  bo  taught  to  catch  fish  for  us  in  the  sea,  the  otter 
in  fresh  water.  The  more  spiders  there  were  in  the  stable, 
the  less  would  the  horses  suffer  from  the  flies.  The  great 
American  fire-fly  should  be  imported  into  Spain  to  catch  mus- 
quitoes.  Snakes  would  make  good  mousers;  but  one  favorite 
mouse  should  he  kej)t  to  rid  the  house  of  cockroaches.  The 
toad  ia  an  excellent  fly-catcher,  and  in  hot  countries  a  reward 
should  be  offered  to  the  man  who  could  discover  what  insect 
feeds  upon  fleas  ;  for,  say  the  Spaniards,  no  ay  criatura  tan  li 
Ire,  a  quien  folia  su  ■^iguacil. 


that  huge  King 

Of  Basan,  hugest  of  Vie  JjHokim.  —  Vll.  p.  384,  col.  9. 

Og,  the  King  of  Basan,  was  the  largest  man  that  ever 
lived:  at!  Giants,  Titans,  and  Ogers  are  but  dwarfs  to  him; 
Garagantua  himself  is  no  more  compared  to  Og,  than  Tom 
Thumb  is  to  Garagantua.  For  thus  say  the  Rabbis  ;  Moses 
chose  out  twelve  Chiefs,  and  advanced  with  them  till  they 
approached  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  Jericho  was,  and  there 
he  sent  those  chiefs  that  they  might  spy  out  tlie  land  for  him. 
One  of  the  Giants  met  Ihem  ;  he  was  called  Og  the  son  of 
Anak,  and  the  height  of  his  stature  was  twenty-three  thou- 
sand and  thirty-three  cubits.  Now  Og  used  to  catch  the 
clouds  and  draw  them  towards  him  and  drink  their  waters ; 
and  he  used  to  take  the  fishes  out  of  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  toast  them  against  the  orb  of  the  Sun  and  eat  them.  It  is 
related  of  him  by  tradition,  that  in  the  time  of  the  deluge  he 
went  to  Noah  and  said  to  him.  Take  me  with  thee  in  the 
Ark  ;  but  Noah  made  answer,  Depart  from  me,  O  thou  enemy 
of  God!  And  when  the  water  covered  the  highest  mountains 
of  the  earth,  it  did  not  reach  to  Og's  knees.  Og  lived  three 
thousand  years,  and  then  God  destroyed  him  by  the  hand  of 
Moses.  For  when  the  army  of  Moses  covered  a  space  of  nine 
miles,  Og  came  and  looked  at  it,  and  reached  out  his  hand  to 
a  mountain,  and  cut  from  it  a  stone  so  wide,  that  it  could 
have  covered  the  whole  army,  and  he  put  it  upon  his  head, 
that  he  might  throw  it  upon  them.  But  God  sent  a  lapwing, 
who  made  a  hole  through  the  stone  witli  his  bill  so  that  it 
slipt  over  his  head,  and  hung  round  his  neck  like  a  necklace, 
and  he  was  borne  down  to  the  ground  by  its  weight.  Then 
Moses  ran  to  him  ;  Moses  was  himself  ten  cubits  in  stature, 
and  he  took  a  spear  ten  cubits  long,  and  threw  it  up  ten  cu- 
bits high,  and  yet  it  only  reached  the  heel  of  Og,  who  was 
lying  prostrate,  and  thus  he  slew  him.  And  tlien  come  a 
great  multitude  with  scythes,  and  cut  off  his  head,  and  when 
he  was  dead  his  body  lay  for  a  whole  year,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  river  Nile  in  Egypt.  His  mother's  name  was  Enac,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Adam,  and  slie  was  the  first  harlot ;  her 
fingers  were  two  cubits  long,  and  upon  every  finger  she  had 
two  sharp  nails,  like  two  sickles.  But  because  she  was  a 
liarlot,  God  sent  against  her  lions  as  big  as  elephants,  and 
wolves  as  big  as  camels,  and  eagles  as  big  as  asses,  and  they 
killed  her  and  eat  her. 

When  Og  met  the  spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses,  he  took 
them  all  twelve  in  his  hand  and  put  them  in  his  wallet ;  and 
carried  them  to  his  wife  and  said  to  her,  Look,  I  beseech  you, 
at  these  men  who  want  to  fight  with  us  !  and  he  emptied 
them  out  before  her,  and  asked  her  if  he  should  tread  upon 
them  ;  but  she  said.  Let  them  go  and  tell  their  people  wliiit 
they  have  seen.  When  they  were  got  out  they  said  to  each 
other.  If  we  sliould  tell  these  things  to  the  children  of  Israel 
they  would  forsake  Moses  ;  let  us  therefore  relate  what  we 
have  seen  only  to  Moses  and  Aaron.  And  they  took  with 
them  one  grape  stone  from  the  grapes  of  that  country,  ;irul  if 
was  as  much  as  a  camel  could  carry.  And  they  began  to  ad- 
vise the  people  that  they  should  not  go  to  war,  saying  what 
Ihey  had  seen;  but  two  of  them,  namely,  Caleb  the  son  i.f 
Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  concealed  it.— Ma- 
racci. 

Even  if  the  grapes  had  not  been  proportioned  to  Og's  capa- 
cious mouth,  the  Rabbis  would  not  have  let  him  starve 
There  were  Behemoths  for  him  to  roast  whole  ;  aid  Bar-Cha 
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na  saw  a  fish  to  which  Whalus  are  but  sprata,  and  Le%iathao 
but  a  herring.  "  We  saw  a  fish,"  says  he,  "into  uhoee  nos- 
trils the  worm  called  Tinna  liad  got  and  killed  it ;  and  it  was 
cast  upon  the  shore  with  such  force  by  the  sua,  that  it  over- 
threw sixty  maritime  cities  :  sixty  other  cities  fed  upon  its 
flesh,  and  what  they  left  was  salted  for  the  food  of  sixty  cities 
more." 

From  one  of  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  they  filled  thirty  barrels 
of  oil,  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  as  we  past  by  the  same 
place,  we  saw  men  cutting  up  his  bones,  with  which  the  same 
cities  were  huilt  up  again.  —  Maracci. 


■Arrows^  rownd  wlwse  heads  dry  tow  was  tJDined, 
fVith  pine-gum  dipp'd.  —  VII.  p.  3S5,  col.  1. 

This  mode  of  offence  has  been  adopted  wherever  bows  and 
arrows  were  in  use.  De  Bry  represents  it  in  the  3l3t  plate  to 
Le  Moyne  de  Morgues. 

"The  Mcdes  poisoned  their  arrows  with  a  bituminous 
liquor  culled  naphta,  whereof  there  was  great  plenty  in  Media, 
Persia,  and  Assyria.  The  arrow,  being  steeped  in  it,  and 
shot  from  a  slack  bow,  (for  swift  and  violent  motion  took  off' 
from  its  virtue,)  burnt  the  flesh  with  such  violence,  that  water 
rather  increased  than  extinguished  the  malignant  llame :  dust 
alone  could  put  a  stop  to  it,  and,  in  some  degree,  allay  the 
unspeakable  pain  it  occasioned." —  Unicersal  History. 


His  hands  tramJU*d, 
And  lacerate  with  the  bodifs  pendent  weight. 

VIII,  p.  336,  col.  2. 

Laceras  toto  membrorum  pondere  palmas. 

RIambruni  Cunstantinvs^  sive  Idololatria  Dcbellata, 


J^otfor  your  lots  on  earth, 
Menial  or  mighty,  slave  or  higftly-boj^f 
Shall  ye  be  judged  hereafter.  —  VIII.  p.  386,  col.  2. 

They  are  informed  in  some  places  that  the  Kings  and 
Noblemen  have  immortal  souls,  and  believe  that  the  souls  of 
tlie  rest  perish  together  with  their  bodies,  except  the  familiar 
friends  of  the  Princes  themselves,  and  those  only  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  buried  alive  together  with  their  masters* 
funerals  :  for  their  ancestors  have  left  them  so  persuaded, 
that  the  souIb  of  Kings,  deprived  of  their  corporeal  clothing, 
joyfully  walk  to  perpetual  delights  through  pleasant  places 
always  green,  eating,  drinking,  and  giving  tlieniselves  to 
sports,  and  dancing  with  women  after  their  old  manner  while 
they  were  living,  and  this  they  hold  for  a  certain  truth. 
Thereupon  many,  striving  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  cast 
themselves  headlong  into  the  sepulchres  of  I  heir  Lords, 
which,  if  his  familiar  friends  defer  to  do,  they  think  their  souls 
become  temporary  instead  of  eternal.  —  Pietro  Martire. 

When  I  was  upon  the  Sierras  of  Guaturo,  says  Oviedo,  and 
had  taken  prisoner  the  Cacique  of  the  Province  who  had 
rebelled,  I  asked  him  whose  graves  were  those  which  were  in 
a  house  of  his  ;  and  he  told  me,  of  some  Indians  who  had 
killed  themselves  when  the  Cacique  his  father  died.  But 
liecause  they  often  used  to  bury  a  quantity  of  wrought  gold 
with  them,  I  had  two  ofthe  graves  opened,  and  found  in  them 
a  small  quantity  of  maize,  and  a  small  instrument.  When  I 
inquired  the  reason  of  this,  tbn  Cacique  and  his  Indians  re- 
plied, that  they  who  were  buried  there  were  laborers,  who 
hail  been  well  skilled  in  sowing  corn  and  in  gathering  it  in, 
mul  were  his  and  his  father's  servants,  who,  that  their  souls 
nii£;ht  not  die  with  their  bodies,  had  slain  themselves  upon  his 
father's  death,  and  that  maize  with  the  tools  was  laid  there 
with  them  that  they  might  sow  it  in  heaven.  In  reply  to  this, 
I  bade  them  see  how  the  Tuyra  had  deceived  them,  and  that 
nil  he  had  told  them  was  a  lie :  for  though  they  had  long  been 
dead,  they  had  never  fetched  the  maize,  which  was  now  rotten 
and  good  for  nothing,  so  that  they  had  sown  nothing  in  heaven. 
But  the  Cacique  answered,  that  was  because  they  found  plenty 
there,  and  did  not  want  it.  —  Rclacion  sumaria  de  la  HUtoria 
J^at.ural  de  las  Indiasj  par  cl  CapitanGoyzALO  Fernandez  de 

UVIEDO 


The  Tlascallans  beUeved  that  the  souls  of  Chiefs  and 
Princes  became  clouds,  or  beautiful  birds,  or  precious  stones 
whereas  those  of  the  common  people  would  pass  into  beetles, 
rats,  mice,  weasels,  and  all  vile  and  stinking  animals.— 
TOBQUEMADA,  L.  6,  c,  47. 


Cadog,  Deiniol, 
Padam,  and  Tedo.—Vlll.  p.  387,  col.  L 

The  two  first  of  these  Saints  with  Madog  Morvyn,  are 
called  the  three  holy  bachelors  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  Cadoj 
the  Wise  was  a  Bard  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century. 
He  is  one  ofthe  three  protectors  of  innocence  ;  his  protection 
was  through  the  church  law  :  Bias's  by  the  common  law  ;  and 
Pedrogyl's  by  the  law  of  arms  ;  these  three  were  also  called 
the  just  Knights  of  the  Court  of  Arthur.  Cadog  was  the  first 
of  whom  there  is  any  account,  who  collected  the  British 
Proverbs.  There  is  a  church  dedicated  to  him  in  Caermar- 
thenshire,  and  two  in  Alonmouthshire.  Deiniol  has  churches 
dedicated  to  him  in  Monmouth,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke- 
shires.  In  the  year  525  he  founded  a  college  at  Bangor, 
where  he  was  Abbot,  and  when  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Bishopric  he  was  the  first  Bishop.  Padarn  and  Teilo  rank 
with  Dewi  or  David,  as  the  three  blessed  Visitors,  for  they 
went  about  preaching  the  faith  to  all  degrees  of  people,  not 
only  without  reward,  hut  themselves  alleviating  the  distresses 
of  the  poor  as  far  as  their  means  extended.  Padarn  found  a 
congregation  at  a  place  called  from  him  Llanbadarn  Vaar, 
where  he  had  the  title  of  Archbishop.  Teilo  established  the 
college  at  LlandafTi  the  many  places  called  Llandeilo  were  so 
named  in  honor  of  him.  He  and  Cadog  and  David  were  the 
three  canonical  Paints  of  Britain.  —  Cambrian  Biographij. 

Teilo,  or  Teliau,  as  he  is  called  by  David  Williams,  took  an 
active  part  against  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  the  great  Welsh- 
man. "Such  was  the  lustre  of  his  zeal,  that  by  something 
like  a  pun  on  his  name,  he  was  compared  to  the  sun  and  called 
HXtou  ;  and  when  slain  at  the  altar,  devotees  contended  with 
so  much  virulence  for  the  reputation  of  possessing  his  body, 
that  the  Priests,  to  avoid  scandalous  divisions,  found  three 
miraculous  bodies  of  the  Saint,  as  similar,  according  to  the 
phrase  used  on  the  occasion,  as  one  egg  to  another;  and 
miracles  were  equally  performed  at  the  tombs  of  all  the  three." 
D.  Williams's  Hist,  of  Monmouthshire. 

This  miracle  is  claimed  hy  some  Agiologists  for  St.  Bal- 
dred,  Confessour ;  "  whose  memory  in  ancient  tymcs  hath  byD 
very  famous  in  the  kingdome  of  Scotland.  For  that  he  hav- 
ing sometymes  preached  to  the  people  of  three  villages 
neere  adjoyning  one  to  the  other  in  Scotland,  called  Aldhnm, 
Tiningham,  and  Preston,  was  so  holy  a  man  of  life,  that  when 
he  was  dead,  the  people  of  ech  village  contended  one  with 
another  which  of  them  should  have  his  body ;  in  so  much, 
that  iit  last,  they  not  agreeing  thereabout,  took  armes,  and 
each  of  them  sought  by  force  to  enjoy  the  same.  And  when 
the  matter  came  to  issue,  the  said  sacred  body  was  found  all 
whole  in  three  distinct  places  of  the  house  where  he  died  ;  so 
as  the  people  of  each  village  coming  thither,  and  carrying  the 
same  away,  placed  it  in  their  churches,  and  kept  it  with  great 
honor  and  veneration  for  the  miracles  that  at  each  place  it 
pleased  God  to  worke."  —  English  Martyrology. 

The  story  may  be  as  true  ofthe  one  Saint  as  ofthe  other,  a 
solution  in  which  Romanists  and  Protestants  will  ngrce. 
Godwin  [in  CataJ.  Ep.  Landav.)  says  that  the  Churches  which 
contended  for  the  Welsh  Saint,  were  Pennalum,  the  burial- 
place  of  his  family,  Llandeilo  Vawr,  where  he  died,  and  Llan- 
daff",  where  he  had  been  Bishop  ;  and  he  adds,  in  honor  of  hii 
own  church,  that  by  frequent  miracles  at  his  tomb  it  was  cer- 
tain Llandaff  possessed  the  true  body.  Yet  in  such  a  case  as 
this  the  fac  simile  might  have  been  not  unreasonably  deemed 
more  curious  than  the  original. 

The  polypus's  power  of  producing  as  many  heads,  legs,  and 
arms  as  were  wanted,  has  been  possessed  by  all  the  great 
Saints. 

St.  Teilo  left  his  own  country  for  a  time  because  it  was  in- 
fested by  an  infectious  disorder,  called  the  Yeiloic  PlagW, 
which  attacked  both  men  and  beasts.  —  Capgrave,  quoted  in 
Crcs/iy^s  Church  History  of  Brittany. 
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David.  — \ni.  p.  387,  col.  1. 

*MoiigBt  Ilatterill's  lofty  hills,  that  with  the  clouds  are  crown'd, 

The  valley  Ewiae  lies,  immured  so  deep  and  round, 

As  they  below  wlio  see  the  mountains  rise  so  high, 

Might  think  Ihe  straggling  herds  were  grazing  in  the  sky  : 

Whicli  ill  it  such  a  shape  of  solitude  doth  bear, 

As  Nature  at  tlie  first  appointed  it  for  prayer. 

Wliere  in  an  aged  cell,  with  moes  and  ivy  grown. 

In  which  not  to  this  day  the  Sun  hath  ever  slione, 

That  reverend  British  Saint,  in  zealous  ages  past. 

To  fonteraplation  lived  ;  and  did  so  truly  fast. 

As  he  did  only  drink  what  crystal  Hodney  yields. 

And  fed  upon  the  leeks  he  gathered  in  the  fields  ; 

In  memory  of  whom,  in  each  revolving  year, 

The  Welshmen  on  his  day  that  sacred  herb  do  wear. 


Of  all  the  holy  men  whose  fame  so  fresh  remains, 
To  whom  the  Britons  built  so  many  sumptuous  fanes. 
This  saint  before  the  rest  their  patron  etiU  they  hold, 
Whose  birth  their  ancient  bards  to  Cambria  long  foretold  j 
And  seated  here  a  see,  his  bishopric  of  yore. 
Upon  the  farthest  point  of  this  unfruitful  shore, 
Selected  by  himself,  that  far  from  all  resort 
With  contemplation  seemed  most  fitly  to  comport. 
That  void  of  all  delight,  cold,  barren,  bleak,  and  dry. 
No  pleasure  might  allure,  nor  steal  the  wandering  eye. 

Dratton. 

"  A.  D.  4G2.  It  happened  on  a  day,  as  Gildas  was  in  a 
sermon,  (Reader,  whether  smiling  or  frowning,  forgive  tlie 
digression,)  a  Nunne  big  with  child  came  into  the  congregation, 
whereat  the  preacher  presently  was  struck  dumb,  ( would  not  a 
maid's  child  amaze  any  man  ?)  and  could  proceed  no  farther. 
Afterwards  he  gave  this  reason  for  his  silence,  because  that 
Virgin  bare  in  her  body  an  infant  of  such  signal  sanctity  as  far 
transcended  him.  Thus,  as  lesser  load  stones  are  reported  to 
lose  their  virtue  in  the  presence  of  those  that  are  bigger,  so 
Gildas  was  silenced  at  the  approacii  of  the  Welsh  St.  David, 
(being  then  but  Hans  in  Kelder,)  though  afterwards,  like 
Zachary,  he  recovered  his  speech  again."  —  Fuller's  Church 
History  of  Great  Britain. 

"  David  one  day  was  preaching  in  an  open  field  to  the  mul- 
titude, and  could  not  be  well  seen  because  of  the  concourse, 
(though  they  make  him  four  cubits  high,  a  man  and  a  half  in 
Btature,)  when  behold  the  Earth  whereon  he  stood,  officiously 
heaving  itself  up,  mounted  him  up  to  a  competent  visibility 
above  all  his  audience,  ^\^lereas  our  Savior  himself,  when 
he  taught  the  people,  was  pleased  to  choose  a  mountain,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  advantage  of  Nature  without  improving  his 
miraculous  power."  —  Fuller 

David  is  indebted  to  the  Romancers  for  his  fame  as  a 
Champion  of  Christendom  :  how  he  came  by  his  leek  is  a 
question  which  the  Antiquarians  have  not  determined.  I  am 
bound  to  make  grateful  mention  of  St.  David,  having  in  my 
younger  days  been  benefited  by  bis  merits  at  Westminster, 
where  the  first  of  March  is  an  early  play. 


But  /,  (00,  here  upon  this  barbarous  landj 

Like  Elinur  and  like  Jjronan  of  old, 

J\Iust  lift  the  ruddy  spear.  — IX.  p.  387,  col.  2. 

Elmur,  Cynhnval,  and  Avaon  the  son  of  Talieein,  all  de- 
serted the  Bardic  principles  to  bear  arms,  and  were  called  the 
three  Chiefs  like  Bulls  in  conflict.  Avaon,  Aronan,  and  Dy- 
gynnulw  are  the  three  Bards  of  the  ruddy  spear. 


for  this  the  day^ 

When  to  }usfavor''d  city  he  vouchsafes 
His  annual  presence.  —  IX.  p.  388,  col.  1 

Esta  fiestCj  d  espera  de  estas  diabolicos  XHoseSj  era  muy 
Bolemne,  y  muy  creida  de  estas  burbaras  naciones;  porque  el 
Demonio  los  tenia persuadidos  d  ser  verdad  que  entonces  venian  de 
Ctras  partes,  y  querian  descansar  aUi  en  aguel  dia  de  su  gran 
fiesta.    La  causa  de  tenerlo  tan  creido  estos  ciegos  y  desatinadoa 
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homhres,  eraporque  les  daba  serial  de  su  llegada,  en  forma  visible^ 
aunque  par  invisible  modo,  en  esta  mantra.  Jiquella  noche,  que 
era  la  vigUia  de  cl  festival  dia,  en  la  qual  el  Demunio  les  tenia 
persuadido  que  llegaba  el  Dios  maneebo  TezcatHpuca,  ponian  una 
entera  que  Itamaban  pctate,  en  el  suelo  y  entraJa  de  la  Oipella 
Mayor  de  su  abominable  Templo  ;  sobre  la  qual  cernian  y  pol- 
voreaban  una  poca  de  harina  de  maiz,  que  es  su  trigo  ;  y  csto  era 
al  principio  de  la  noc/ie,  la  qual  pasaba  el  Sumo  Sacerdote  en  veloy 
lendo,  y  viniendo  muy  d  menudo  d  vir  la  estera,  si  por  ventura 
luillaba  impresa,  en  la  hanna  alguna  huella  da  el  Dios  que  aguar- 
daban.  Y'a  las  mas  horas  pasadas  de  la  noche,  {que  ordinaria- 
mentc  era  dc  media  noche  abajo,)  veia  la  serial  de  su  llegada,  que 
era  una  pisada,  6  huella  de  pie  humano  estampada,  y  scnolada  en 
la  harina.  Luego  que  el  Satrapa  y  Sacerdote  la  veia  comenzaba  d 
decir  d  voces, "  Ya  Uego  nuestro  Dios !  Ya  llegd  nuestro  Dios ! 
nuestro  Oran  Dios  es  venido!'^  A  esta  voz  aeudia  todo  el 
Pueblo,  que  yd  la  estaban  aguardando,  unos  en  los  Templos,  y 
otros en sus  casas,  velando  ;  y  luego  sonahan  iodos  los insir\unent03 
musicos,  y  comeniaban  grandes  regocijos,  y  bailaban,y  caniaban^ 
muy  concertadamente,  con  mucha  solemnidad  y  contcnto,  eelebran- 
do  la  venida  y  Uegada  de  sufalso  y  mentiroso  Dios.  Y procedian 
en  su  baile  hasta  el  dia,  en  todo  el  qual  crcian  que  llegaban  todos 
los  demds.  —  Porque  Jingian  ser  uuos  mas  mozos  que  otros,  y 
tener  unos  mas  vigor  yfuerzas  que  otros,  y  por  esta  razon  no  ser 
d  una  siL  Uegada,  sino  en  diferentes  ttempos. 

TORQUEMADA,  L.  X.  C.  24. 

Tezcalipoca  was  believed  to  arrive  first,  because  he  was  the 
youngest  of  the  Gods,  and  never  waxed  old:  Telpuctli,  the 
Youth,  was  one  of  his  titles.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival  a 
general  carousal  took  place,  in  which  it  was  the  custom,  par- 
ticularly for  old  people,  men  and  women  alike,  to  drink  im- 
moderately ;  for  they  said  the  liquor  which  they  drank  would 
go  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  God,  after  his  journey.  And  I, 
says  the  Franciscan  provincial,  —  who,  if  he  had  been  a  phi- 
losopher, would  perhaps  have  not  written  a  book  at  all,  or 
certainly  not  so  interesting  a  one,  —  I  say,  that  this  is  a  great 
mistake,  nnd  the  truth  is,  that  they  washed  their  own  stripes 
and  filled  them  with  liquor,  which  made  them  merry,  and  the 
fumes  got  up  into  their  heads  and  overset  them  j  with  which 
fall  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  fell  into  such  errors 
and  foolishness. 

In  the  reign  of  Rajah  Chundrunund,  a  Brahmin  woman 
came  to  sue  for  justice,  against  the  unknown  murderer  of  her 
husband.  The  Rajah  demanded,  whether  she  had  reason  to 
suspect  any  one  of  the  deed.  She  replied,  that  her  husband 
was  a  man  of  a  very  fair  character,  and  that  she  had  never 
known  any  one  bear  him  ill-will,  excepting  one  man,  with 
whom  he  was  continually  disputing  upon  points  of  philosophy. 
This  person  being  brought  before  the  Rajah,  denied  the  charge  ; 
and  the  wife  was  not  satisfied  with  the  cause  being  determined 
by  the  ordeal  trial,  from  the  dread  that  he  might  escape  by 
means  of  witchcraft.  The  Rajah  was  so  much  perplexed  how 
to  decide  upon  the  case,  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sfeep. 
At  length  he  saw  in  a  dream  a  sage,  who  taught  him  an  in- 
cantation, which  he  should  utter  over  a  heap  of  rice  flour,  and 
then  scatter  the  meal  upon  the  ground,  and  direct  the  sus- 
pected person  to  walk  over  it;  if  there  appeared  upon  the 
meal  the  impression  of  tlie  feet  of  two  persons,  then  the  ac- 
cused was  certainly  the  murderer.  When  tlie  Rajah  awoke, 
he  did  as  the  vision  had  commanded  him,  and  the  Brahmin 
was  proved  guilty.  — Ayeen-Akbery. 

It  was  thought  that  Tezca  often  visited  the  Mexicans,  but 
except  on  this  occasion,  he  always  camo  incognito.  A  stone 
seat  was  placed  at  every  crossing,  or  division,  of  a  street, 
called  Momoztli  or  Ichialoca,  where  he  is  erpected;  and  this  was 
continually  hung  with  fresh  garlands  and  green  boughs,  that 
he  might  rest  there.  —  Torquemada,  I.  6,  c.  20. 


MeTftli,  woman-bom  — IX.  p.  388,  col.  1. 

Thn  history  of  Mexitli's  birth  is  related  in  the  Poem,  Part 
II.  Sect.  XXI.  Though  the  Mexicans  took  their  name  from 
him,  he  is  more  usually  called  HuitzilupuchtlJ,  or  corruptly 
Vitzliputzli.  In  conse(|ueiice  of  the  vengeance,  which  he  ex 
ercised  as  soon  as  born,  he  was  styled  Tetzahuitl  Terror,  and 
Tetzauhteotl,  the  Terrible  God.  —  Clavigcro.  Torhuema- 
DA,  I.  6,  c.  21. 
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Qiietzalcoal.—  lX.  p.  388,  col.  1. 

God  of  the  Winds  :  his  temple  wai  circular,  "  for  even  aa 
the  ayre  goeth  rounde  about  the  heavens,  even  for  that  con- 
Gidoratioii  they  made  his  temple  round.  The  entrance  of  that 
temple  had  a  dore  made  lyke  untu  the  mouth  of  a  serpent,  and 
was  jiaynted  with  foule  and  divilisli  geslurea,  with  groat  teeth 
and  guraiiies  wrought,  which  was  u  thing  to  feare  those  that 
should  enter  thereat,  and  especially  the  Christians,  unto 
whom  it  represented  very  Hell  with  that  ougly  face  and  mon- 
sterous  teeth."  —  Gomara. 

Some  history  is  blended  with  fable  in  the  legend  of  Q,uet- 
zalcohuatl,  for  such  is  the  uglijograyhy  of  his  name.  He  was 
chief  of  a  band  of  etrangere  wlio  landed  at  Panuco,  coming 
from  the  North  :  their  dress  was  black,  long,  and  loose,  like 
the  Turkish  dtess,  or  the  Cassack,  says  Torquemada,  open 
before,  without  hood  or  cape,  the  sleeves  full,  but  not  reach- 
ing quite  to  the  elbow  ;  such  dresses  were,  even  in  his  time, 
used  by  the  natives  in  some  of  their  dances,  in  memory  of 
this  event.  Their  leader  was  a  wliite  man,  florid,  and  having 
a  large  beard.  At  first  he  settled  in  Tullan,  but  left  that 
province  in  consequence  of  the  vices  of  its  Lords  Hucmac  and 
Tezcalipoca,  and  removed  to  Cholullan.  He  taught  the  na- 
tives to  cut  the  green  stones,  called  chalchihuites,  which  were 
so  highly  valued,  and  to  work  silver  and  gold.  Everything 
flourished  in  his  reign  ;  the  head  of  maize  was  a  man's  load, 
and  the  cotton  grew  of  all  colors  ;  he  had  one  palace  of  em- 
crahls,  another  of  silver,  another  of  shells,  one  of  all  kinds  of 
wood,  one  of  turquoises,  and  one  of  feathers  ;  his  commands 
were  proclaimed  by  a  cryer  from  the  Sierra  of  Tzatzitepec, 
near  the  city  of  Tulla,  and  were  heard  as  far  as  the  sea-coasi, 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  round.  Fr.  Bernardino 
de  Sahagun  heard  sucli  a  voice  once  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
fir  exceeding  the  power  of  any  human  voice  :  he  was  told  that 
it  was  to  summon  the  laborer  to  the  maizes  fields  ;  but  both 
he  and  Torquemada  believed  it  was  the  Devil's  doing.  Not- 
withstanding his  power,  Quetzalcoal  was  driven  out  by  Tez- 
calipoca and  Huemac :  before  he  departed  he  burnt  or  buried 
all  his  treasures,  converted  the  cocoa-trncs  into  others  of  less 
worth,  and  sent  off  all  the  sweet  singing  birds,  who  had  before 
abounded,  to  go  before  him  to  TIapallan,  the  land  of  the  Sun, 
wliilher  he  himself  had  been  summoned.  The.  Indians  always 
thought  he  would  return,  and  when  first  they  saw  the  Span- 
ish ships,  thought  he  was  come  in  these  moving  temples. 
They  worshipped  him,  for  the  useful  arts  which  he  had  taught, 
fur  the  tranquillity  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  government, 
and  because  he  never  suffered  blood  to  be  shed  in  sacrifice, 
but  ordered  bread  and  flowers,  and  incense  to  be  offered  up 
instead.  —  Torquemada,  I.  3,  c.  7 ;  I.  6,  c.  24. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  these  strangers  came  from 
Ireland,  because  they  scarred  tlieir  faces  and  eat  human  flesh  : 
this  is  no  compliment  to  tlie  Irish,  and  certainly  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  legend.  Others  that  they  were  Carthaginians, 
because  New  Spain  was  called  Anahuace,  and  the  Phtpni- 
cians  were  children  of  Anak.  That  the  Carthaginians  peopled 
America,  is  the  more  likely,  say  they,  because  they  bored 
their  ears,  and  so  did  the  Incas  of  Peru.  One  of  these  princes, 
in  process  of  time,  says  Garcilasso,  being  willing  to  enlarge 
the  privileges  of  his  people,  gave  them  permission  to  bore 
their  ears  also,  —  but  not  so  wide  as  the  Incas. 

This  much  may  legitimately  be  deduced  from  the  legend, 
that  New  Spain,  as  well  as  Peru,  was  civilized  by  a  foreign 
adventurer,  who,  it  seems,  attempted  to  destroy  the  sangui- 
nary superstition  of  the  country,  but  was  himself  driven  out 
by  the  priests. 


T/a/oc  — IX.  p.  388,  col.  1. 
God  of  the  Waters :  he  is  mentioned  more  particularly  in 
Section  XII.  TIalocatecuhtIi,  the  Lord  of  Paradise,  as  he  is 
also  called,  was  the  oldest  of  the  country  Gods.  His  Image 
was  that  of  a  man  sitting  on  a  square  seat,  with  a  vessel  be- 
fore him,  in  which  a  specimen  of  all  the  different  grains  and 
fruit  seeds  in  the  country  was  to  be  offered  j  it  was  a  sort  of 
pumice  stone,  and,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  found 
upon  the  mountains.  One  of  the  Kings  of  Tetzcuco  ordered 
a  better  Idol  to  be  made,  which  was  destroyed  by  lightning, 
and  the  original  one  in  consequence  replaced  with  fear  and 
trembling.     As  one  of  the  arms  had  been  broken  in  removing. 


it  was  fastened  with  three  large  golden  nails  j  but  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Bishop  Zumarraga,  the  golden  nails  were  takeo 
away  and  the  idol  destroyed. 

Tlaloc  dwelt  among  the  mountains,  where  he  collected  the 
vapors  and  dispensed  them  in  rain  and  dew.  A  number  of 
inferior  Deities  were  under  liis  command. 


Tlalala.  —  IX.  p.  388,  col.  9. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  stumble  at  this  name  ;  but  to  those 
who  would  accuse  me  of  designing  to  Hottnitotiftj  the  lan- 
guage by  introducing  one  of  the  barbarous  clacks,  I  must  re- 
ply, that  tlie  sound  is  Grecian.  The  writers  who  have  sup- 
posed that  America  was  peopled  from  Plato's  Island,  observe 
that  the  tl^  a  combination  so  remarkably  frequent  in  tlie  Mex- 
ican tongue,  has  probably  a  reference  to  Affantis  and  the 
A(/antic,  Atl  being  the  Mexican  word  for  water,  and  77aloc 
the  God  of  the  waters  —  an  argument  quite  worthy  of  the 
hypothesis.  —  Fr.  Gbegobio  Garcia.  Origen  de  los  Indios, 
Lib.  4,  c.  8,  ^  2. 

The  quaintest  opinion  ever  started  upon  this  obscure  sub- 
ject is  that  of  Fr.  Pedro  Simon,  who  argued  that  the  Indians 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  because  he  was  "  a  strong  ass  in 
a  pleasant  land,  who  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a 
servant  unto  tribute."  If  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  rendered 
tribute,  may  mean  taxes  as  well,  I  humbly  submit  it  to 
consideration,  whether  Issachar  doth  not  typify  John  Bull. 


Tiger  of  the  lVar.~lX.  p.  388,  col.  2. 

This  was  one  of  the  four  most  honorable  titles  among  the 
Rlexicans;  the  others  were  Shedder  of  Blood,  Destroyer  of 
Men,  and  Lord  of  the  Dark  House.  Great  Slayer  of  Men 
was  also  a  title  among  the  Natchez ;  but  to  obtain  this  it  wa« 
necessary  that  the  warrior  should  have  made  ten  prisoners, 
or  brought  home  twenty  scalps. 

The  Chinese  have  certain  soldiers  whom  they  call  Tigers 
of  War.  On  their  large  round  shields  of  basket-work  are 
painted  monstrous  faces  of  some  imaginary  animal,  intended  to 
frighten  the  enemy. —  Barrow's  Travels  in  China. 


Whose  conquered  Gods  Uc  idle  in  their  diains, 

j9nd  with  tame  weakness  brook  captivity.  —  IX.  p.  388,  col.  2 

The  Gods  of  the  conquered  nations  were  kept  fastened  and 
caged  in  the  Mexican  temples.  They  who  argued  for  the 
Plia?nician  origin  of  the  Indians,  might  have  compared  this 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Philistines  over  the  Ark,  when  they 
placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Dagon. 


peace-offerings  of  repentance  fill 

The  temple  courts.  —  IX.  p.  386,  col.  2. 

Before  the  Mexican  temples  were  large  courts,  kept  well 
cleansed,  and  planted  with  the  trees  which  they  call  Ahu- 
chuetl,  which  are  green  throughout  the  year,  and  give  a 
pleasant  shade,  wherefore  tliey  are  much  esteemed  liy  the 
Indians  ;  they  are  our  savin,  (^aJi/iM  de  Espana.)  In  the  com 
fort  of  their  shade  the  priests  sit,  and  await  those  who  come 
to  make  offerings  or  sacrifice  to  the  idol.  —  IVustoria  de  la 
Fundadon  y  Discursode  la  Provincia  de  Santiago  de  Meiico  dt 
la  orden  de  Predic^dores ;  por  el  Maestro  Fray  AuctiriM  Da- 
viLA  Padilla.     Brtisseles,  1625. 


Ten  painful  months, 
immured  amid  tJie  forest^  had  he  dwelt. 
In  abstinence  and  solitary  prayer 
Passing  his  nights  and  days.  —  X.  p.  389,  col.  I. 

Torquemada,  L.  9,  c.  25.     Clavigero. 

The  most  painful  penance  to  which  any  of  theso  Priests 
were  subjected,  was  that  which  the  Chololtecas  performed 
every  four  vears,  in  honor  of  Quetzalcoal.  All  the  Priests  sat 
round  the  walls  in  the  temple,  holding  a  censer  in  their  hands: 
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from  thia  posture  tht-y  wire  not  iienniU'nl  to  move,  t-xcopt 
when  they  went  out  for  the  necessary  calls  of  nuture  ;  two 
hours  Ihey  might  sleep  ut  the  beginning  of  the  nigiit,  and  one 
after  sunrise  ;  at  midnight,  they  bathed,  smeared  ibemselves 
with  a  biiick  uni;tion,  and  pricked  their  ears  to  offer  Itie  blood  : 
tliD  twenty-one  remaining  hours  they  sate  in  the  same  posture 
incensing  the  idol,  and  in  that  same  posture  took  the  little 
sleep  permitted  theni  ;  this  rontinued  sixty  days;  if  any  one 
slept  out  of  his  time,  his  companions  pricked  him  :  the  cere- 
mony continued  twenty  days  longer,  but  they  were  then  per- 
mitted more  rest.  —  Torhuemada,  1.  10,  c.  33. 

Folly  ami  madness  have  had  as  much  to  do  as  knavery  in 
priestcraft.  The  knaves,  in  general,  have  made  tlie  fools  tlieir 
instruments,  but  they  not  unfrequently  have  suffered  in  their 
turn. 


Coatiantoiia.  —  X.  p.  389,  col.  9. 

The  mother  of  Mexitii,  who,  being  a  mortal  woman,  was 
made  immortal  for  her  son's  sake,  and  appointed  Goddess  of 
all  herbs,  flowers,  and  trees.  —  Clwigero. 


Jilammuth.  —  X.  p.  390,  col.  2. 

Mr.  Jefferson  informs  us,  that  a  late  governor  of  Virginia, 
having  asked  some  delegates  of  the  Dela  wares  what  they  knew 
or  liad  heard  respecting  this  animal,  the  chief  speaker  imme- 
diately put  himself  into  an  oratorical  attitude,  and,  with  a 
pomp  suited  to  the  elevation  of  his  subject,  informed  him,  that 
it  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  that  in 
ancient  times,  a  herd  of  them  came  to  the  Big-bone-licks,  and 
began  a  universal  destruction  of  the  bears,  deer,  elks,  buffa- 
loes, and  other  animals  which  had  been  created  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians;  that  the  Great  Man  above,  looking  down,  and 
seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his  lightning,  de- 
scended to  the  earth,  and  sealed  himself  upon  a  neighboring 
mountain  on  a  rock,  on  which  bis  seat  and  the  print  of  his 
feet  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among  them,  till 
the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the  big  bull,  who,  present- 
ing his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but 
at  length  missing  one,  it  wounded  him  on  the  side,  whereon, 
springing  around,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the 
Illinois,  and,  finally,  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he  is  living 
at  this  day. 

Colonel  G.  Morgan,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Morse,  says,  "  These 
bones  are  found  only  at  the  Salt  Licks,  on  the  Ohio  ;  some  few 
scattered  grinders  have,  indeed,  been  found  in  other  places; 
but  it  has  been  supposed  these  have  been  brought  from  tht 
above-mentioned  deposit  by  Indian  warriors  and  others,  who 
have  passed  it,  as  we  know  many  have  been  spread  in  this 
manner.  When  I  first  visited  the  Salt  Licks,"  says  the 
Colonel,  "  in  17Ij6,  1  met  liere  a  large  party  of  the  Iroquois 
and  Wyandot  Indians,  who  were  then  on  a  war  expedition 
against  the  Chicasaw  tribe.  The  head  chief  was  a  very  old 
man  to  be  engaged  in  war ;  he  told  me  he  was  eighty-four 
years  old  ;  he  was  probably  as  much  as  eighty.  I  fixed  on 
this  venerable  chief,  as  a  person  from  whom  some  knowledge 
might  be  obtained.  After  making  him  some  acceptable  pres- 
ents of  tobacco,  paint,  ammunition,  &c.,  and  compIim*'nting 
him  upon  the  wisdom  of  bis  nation,  their  prowess  in  war,  and 
rudence  in  peace,  I  intimated  my  ignorance  respecting  the 
great  bones  before  us,  wliich  nothing  but  his  superior  knowledge 
could  remove,  and  accordingly  requested  him  to  inform  nie 
what  he  knew  concerning  them.  Agreeably  to  the  customs 
of  his  nation,  he  informed  me  in  substance  as  follows  : 

"  Whilst  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I  passed  this  road  several  times 
to  war  against  the  Catawbas ;  and  tlie  wise  old  chiefs,  among 
whom  v/as  my  grandfatlier,  then  gave  me  the  tradition,  handed 
down  to  us,  respecting  these  bones,  the  like  to  which  are  found 
in  no  other  part  of  the  country  ;  it  is  as  follows  :  After  the 
Great  Spirit  first  formed  the  world,  he  made  the  various  birds 
and  beasts  whicli  now  inhabit  it.  He  also  made  man  ;  but 
having  formed  him  white,  and  very  imperfect  and  ill-tempered, 
be  pl.iced  him  on  one  side  of  it  where  be  now  inhabits,  anrl 
from  whence  he  has  lately  found  a  passage  across  the  great 
water,  to  be  a  plague  to  us.      As  the  Gfat  Spirit  was  nut 


pleaseii  with  this  his  work,  he  took  of  black  clay,  and  made 
what  you  call  a  negro,  with  a  woolly  head.  This  black  man 
was  much  better  than  the  white  man  :  but  still  he  did  not 
answer  the  wish  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  that  is,  he  was  imperfect. 
At  last  the  Great  Spirit,  having  procured  a  piece  of  pure,  fine 
red  cl:iy,  formed  from  it  the  red  man,  perfectly  to  his  mind  j 
and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  him  that  he  placerl  him  on 
this  great  island,  separate  from  the  white  and  black  men,  and 
gave  him  rules  for  his  conduct,  promising  happiness  in  propor- 
tion OS  they  should  be  observed.  He  increased  exceedingly, 
and  was  perfectly  happy  for  ages;  but  the  foolish  young 
people,  at  length  forgetting  his  rules,  became  exceedingly 
ill-tempered  and  wicked.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Great 
Spirit  created  the  Great  Buffalo,  the  bones  of  which  you  now 
see  before  us  ;  these  made  war  upon  the  human  species  alone, 
and  destroyed  all  but  a  few,  wlio  repented  and  promised  the 
Great  Spirit  to  live  according  to  bis  laws,  if  he  would  restrain 
the  devouring  enemy:  whereupon  he  sent  lightning  and 
thunder,  and  destroyed  the  whole  race,  in  this  spot,  two 
excepted,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  he  shut  up  in  yonder 
mountain,  ready  to  let  loose  again,  should  occasion  require." 
The  following  tradition,  existing  among  the  natives,  we  give 
in  the  very  terms  of  a  Shawanee  Indian,  to  show  that  the 
impression  made  on  their  minds  by  it  must  have  been  forcible. 
"  Ten  thousand  moons  ago,  when  nought  but  gloomy  forests 
covered  this  land  of  the  sleeping  sun,  long  before  the  pale  men, 
with  thunder  and  fire  at  their  command,  rushed  on  thn  wings 
of  the  wind  to  ruin  this  garden  of  nature  ;  when  nought  but 
the  untamed  wanderers  of  the  woods,  and  men  as  unrestrained 
as  they  were  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  a  race  of  animals  wpre  in 
being,  huge  as  the  frowning  precipice,  cruel  as  the  bloody 
panther,  swift  as  the  descending  eagle,  and  terrible  as  the 
angel  of  night.  The  pines  crashed  beneath  their  feet,  and  the 
lake  shrunk  when  they  slaked  their  thirst ;  the  forceful  jav- 
elin in  vain  was  hurled,  and  the  barbed  arrow  fell  harmless 
from  their  side.  Forests  were  laid  waste  at  a  meal  ;  the 
groans  of  expiring  animals  were  every  whore  heard  ;  and 
whole  villages  inhabited  by  men  were  destroyed  in  a  moment. 
Tlie  cry  of  universal  distress  extended  even  to  the  region  of 
peace  in  the  west,  and  the  Good  Spirit  interposed  to  save  the 
uidmpfiy.  The  forked  lightnings  gleamed  all  around,  and 
loudest  thunder  rocked  the  globe.  The  bolts  of  heaven  were 
burled  upon  the  cruel  destroyers  alone,  and  the  mountains 
echoed  with  the  bcllowings  of  death.  All  were  killed  except 
one  male,  the  fiercest  of  the  race,  and  him  even  the  artillery 
of  the  skies  assailed  in  vain.  He  ascended  the  bluest  summit 
which  shailes  the  source  of  the  Monongahela,  and,  roaring 
aloud,  bid  defiance  to  every  vengeance.  The  red  lightning 
scorched  the  lof\y  firs,  and  rived  the  knotty  oaks,  but  only 
glanced  upon  the  enraged  monster.  At  length,  madderu^l 
with  fury,  he  leaped  over  the  waves  of  the  west  at  a  bound, 
and  this  moment  reigns  the  uncontrolled  monarch  of  the  wil- 
derness, in  despite  of  even  Omnipotence  itself." — Wikter- 
BOTHAM.  The  tradition  probably  ia  Indian,  but  certainly  not 
the  bombast. 


In  your  youth 
Yp  have  qnoff''d  inanhj  bloody  that  manly  Ihouglits 
Miirhl.  ripen  in  your  hearts.  —  X.  p.  390,  col.  2. 

In  Florida,  when  a  sick  man  was  bled,  women  who  were 
suckling  a  man-child  drank  the  blood,  if  the  patient  were  a 
brave  or  strong  man,  that  it  might  strengthen  their  milk  and 
make  the  boys  braver.  Pregnant  women  also  drank  it. —  Le 
MovNE  DE  Morgues. 

There  ia  a  more  remarkable  tale  of  kindred  barbarity  in 
Irish  history.  The  royal  fimily  had  been  all  cut  off  except 
OUR  girl,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  country  fed  her  upon  chil- 
dren's flesh  to  make  her  tlie  sooner  marriageable.  I  have  not 
the  book  to  refer  to,  and  cannot  therefore  ive  the  names  ;  but 
the  story  is  in  Keating's  history. 


The  spreading  radii  of  the  mrjslic  wheel.  —  X.  p.  391,  col.  1. 

This  dance  is  described  from  Ciavigero ;  from  whom  also 
the  account  of  their  musical  instruments  ia  taken. 
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On  Ike  top 
Of  yon  magTiolia  tiie  loud  turkey's  voice 
Is  heralding  ike  dawn.  —  XI.  p.  391,  col.  2. 

"  I  was  awakened  in  the  morning  early,  by  llie  cheering 
converse  of  the  wild  turkey-cock  {jMilcagris  occidenUi} is )sa\u- 
tins  each  otiicr,  from  the  sun-brii;htened  topa  of  the  lofty 
Cupresgus  dii^ticlia  and  MairiwUa  grandijlora.  They  begin  at 
early  dawn,  and  continue  till  suiiiise,  from  March  to  the  last 
of  April.  The  high  forests  ring  with  the  noise,  like  the 
crowing  of  the  domestic  cock,  of  these  social  sentinels,  the 
watch-word  being  caught  and  rejieated,  from  one  to  another, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  around;  inaomuch,  thiit  the  whole 
country  is,  for  an  hour  or  more,  in  an  universal  shout.  A  little 
after  sunrise,  tlieir  crowing  gradually  ceases,  they  quit  tlieir 
high  lodging  places,  and  alight  on  the  earth,  where,  expanding 
their  silver-bordered  train,  ihey  strut  and  dance  round  about 
the  coy  female,  while  the  deep  forests  eeem  to  tremble  with 
tlieir  shrill  noise."  —  Babtram. 


His  cowl  was  lohite.  —  Xll.  p.  392,  col.  2. 

'*  They  wore  large  garments  like  surplices,  which  were 
while,  and  had  hoods  such  as  the  Canons  wear;  their  hair 
long  and  matted,  so  that  it  could  not  be  parted,  and  now  full 
of  fresh  blood  from  their  ears,  which  they  had  that  day  sa- 
crificed; and  their  nails  very  long."  —  B.  DrAZ.  Such  is  the 
description  of  the  Mexican  priests  by  one  who  had  seen  them. 


Tlalocan.  —  Xl\.  p.  393,  col.  1. 

The  Paradise  of  Tlaloc. 

*'  Tfiey  distinguished  three  places  for  the  souls  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  body :  Those  of  soldiers  who  died  in  battle  or 
in  captivity  among  their  enemies,  and  those  of  women  who 
died  in  labor,  went  to  the  House  of  the  Sun,  whom  they 
considered  as  the  Prince  of  Glory,  where  they  led  a  life  of 
endless  delight  j  where,  every  day,  at  the  tirst  appearance  of 
the  sun's  rays,  they  hailed  his  birth  with  rejoicings  ;  and  with 
dancing,  and  the  music  of  instruments  and  nf  voices,  attended 
him  to  his  meridian ;  Ihore  they  met  the  souls  of  the  women, 
and  with  the  same  festivity  accompanied  him  to  his  setting: 
thev  next  supposed,  that  these  spirits,  after  four  years  of  that 
glorious  life,  went  to  animate  clouds,  and  birds  of  beautiful 
feathers  and  of  sweet  song,  but  always  at  liberty  to  rise  again 
to  heaven,  or  to  descend  upon  the  earth,  to  warble  and  suck 
the  flowers.  —  The  souls  of  those  that  were  drowned  or 
struck  by  lightning,  of  those  who  died  of  dropsy,  tumors, 
wounds,  and  other  such  diseases,  went  along  with  tlie  souls 
of  children,  at  least  of  those  wliicii  were  sacrificed  to  Tlaloc, 
the  God  of  Water,  to  a  cool  and  delightful  place  called 
Tlalocan,  where  that  God  resided,  and  wliere  tiiey  were  to 
enjoy  the  most  delicious  repasts,  with  every  other  kinil  of 
pleasure. — l^astly,  the  third  place  allotted  to  the  souls  of 
those  who  suffered  any  other  kind  of  death  was  Mictlan,  or 
Hell,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  place  of  utter  darkness,  in 
which  reigned  a  God,  called  Micthmteuctli,  Lord  of  Hell,  and 
a  Goddess,  named  MicUincilmiitl.  I  am  of  opinion  that  tliey 
believed  Hell  to  be  a  place  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but 
they  did  not  imagine  that  the  souls  underwent  any  oilier 
punishment  there  than  what  they  suffered  by  the  darkness  of 
their  abode.  Siguenza  thought  the  Mexicans  placed  Hell  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  earth,  as  the  word  Mictlampa  signified 
towards  both."  —  Clavigeko. 

When  any  person  wliose  manner  of  death  entitled  him  to  a 
pi, ice  in  Tlalocan  was  buried,  (for  they  were  never  burnt,)  a 
rod  or  bough  was  laid  in  the  grave  with  him,  that  it  might 
bud  out  again  and  flourish  in  that  Paradise.  —  ToRfjUEMADA 
1.  13,  c.  48. 

The  souls  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  offered  to 
Tlaloc,  were  believed  to  be  present  at  all  after  sacrifices, 
under  the  care  of  a  large  and  beautiful  serpent,  called  Xiuh- 
COatl. ToBClUEMADA,  1.  8,  c.  14. 


Green  islets  fioat  along.  —  XII.  p.  393,  col.  2. 

Artificial   islands   are   common    in    China    as    well 
Mexico. 


"The  Chinese  fishermen,  having  no  liouses  on  shore,  noi 
stationary  abode,  but  moving  about  in  their  vessels  upon  the 
extensive  lakes  and  rivers,  have  no  inducement  to  cultivate 
patches  of  ground,  which  the  pursuits  of  their  profession  might 
require  them  to  leave  for  the  profit  of  another  ;  they  prefer, 
therefore,  to  plant  their  onions  on  rafts  of  bamboo,  well  inter- 
woven with  reeds  and  long  grass,  and  covered  with  earth  j  and 
these  floating  gardens  are  towed  after  their  boats."  —  DaBt 
row's  China, 


To  Tlaloc  it  was  hallowed  ^  and  thcstonty 
Which  closed  its  entrance,  never  was  removed^ 
Save  when  the  yearly  festival  returned^ 
And  in  its  womb  a  child  was  sepulchred, 
The  living  victim.  —  XII.  p.  394,  col.  1. 

Tiiere  were  three  yearly  sacrifices  to  Tlaloc.  At  the  firat, 
two  children  were  drowned  in  the  Lake  of  Mexico  ;  but  in  alt 
the  provinces  they  were  sacrificed  on  the  mountains;  they 
were  a  boy  and  girl,  from  three  to  four  years  old :  in  this  last 
case  the  bodies  were  preserved  in  a  stone  chest,  as  relics,  I 
suppose,  says  Torquemada,  of  persons  whose  hands  were 
clean  from  actual  sin  ;  though  their  eouls  were  foul  with  the 
original  stain,  of  which  they  were  neither  cleansed  nor  purged, 
and  therefore  they  went  to  the  place  appointed  for  all  like 
them  who  perish  unbaptized. — At  the  second,  four  children, 
from  six  to  seven  years  of  age,  who  were  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  price  being  contributed  by  the  chiefs,  were  shut  up 
in  a  cavern,  and  left  to  die  with  hunger  :  the  cavern  was  not 
opened  again  till  the  next  year's  sacrifice.  —  The  third  con- 
tinued during  the  three  rainy  months,  during  all  which  time 
children  were  offered  up  on  the  mountains  ;  these  also  wore 
bought ;  the  heart  and  blood  were  given  in  sacrifice,  the  bodies 
were  feasted  on  by  the  chiefs  and  priests. —  Torquemada, 
1.  7,  c.  21. 

"  In  the  country  of  the  Miatecas  was  a  cave  sacred  to  the 
Water  God.  Its  entrance  was  concealed,  for  tliough  this 
Idol  was  generally  reverenced,  this  his  temple  was  known  to 
few  ;  it  was  necessary  to  crawl  the  length  of  a  muskct-shot, 
and  then  the  way,  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  narrow, 
extended  for  a  mile,  before  it  reached  the  great  dome,  a  place 
70  feet  long,  and  40  wide,  where  were  the  idol  and  the  altar  j 
the  Idol  was  a  rude  column  of  stalactites,  or  incrustations, 
formed  by  a  spring  of  petrifying  water,  and  other  fantastic 
figures  had  thus  grown  around  it.  The  ways  of  the  cave  were 
so  intricate,  that  sometimes  those  who  had  unwarily  bewil- 
dered themselves  there  perished.  The  Friar  who  discovered 
this  Idol  destroyed  it, and  filled  up  the  entrance."  —  Padilla, 
p.  643. 

7'ke  Temple  Serpents.  —  XIV.  p.  395,  col.  9. 
*'  The  head  of  a  sacrificed  person  was  strung  up  ;  the  limbs 
eaten  at  the  feast;  tlie  body  given  to  the  wild  beasts  which 
were  kept  within  the  temple  circuits  ;  moreover,  in  that  ac- 
cursed house  they  kept  vipers  and  venomous  snakes,  wlio  had 
something  at  their  tails  which  sounded  like  morris-bells,  and 
they  are  the  worst  of  all  vipers  ;  these  were  kept  in  cradles, 
and  barrels,  and  earthen  vessels,  upon  feathers,  and  there  tliey 
laid  their  eggs,  and  nursed  up  their  snakelings,  and  they  were 
fed  with  the  bodies  of  the  sacrificed  and  with  dog's  flesh.  We 
learnt  for  certain,  that,  after  they  had  driven  us  from  Mexico, 
and  slain  above  850  of  our  soldiers  and  of  the  men  of  Narvaez, 
these  beasts  and  snakes,  who  had  beeu  offered  to  their  cruel 
idol  to  be  in  his  company,  were  supported  upon  their  flesh  for 
many  days.  When  these  lions  and  tigers  roared,  and  tlie 
jackals  and  foxes  howled,  and  the  snakes  hissed,  it  was  a 
grim  thing  to  hear  them,  and  it  seemed  like  hell."  —  ISEitrtAi. 
Diaz. 

Jle  Jiad  been  confined 
Where  myriad  insects  on  his  nakedness 
Injised  their  veiiomovs  anger,  and  no  start, 
JVo  shudder,  shook  his  frame.  —  XIV.  p.  395,  col.  2. 
Some  of  the  Orinoco  tribes  required  these  severe  proJia- 
tions,  which  are  described  by  Gumilla,  c.  .35;    the  principle 
upon  which  they  acted  is  strikingly  stated  by  the  Abb6  Ma- 
rigny  in  an  Arabian  anecdote. 
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"  Ali  having  been  clioaen  by  Nasser  for  Emir,  or  general 
of  his  army,  against  Makan,  being  one  clay  before  this  prince, 
whose  orders  lie  was  receiving,  made  a  convulsive  mution  with 
his  whole  body  on  feeling  an  acute  bite  :  Nasuer  perceived  it 
not.  After  receiving  his  orders,  the  Emir  returned  home,  and 
taking  olf  his  clothes  to  examine  tlio  bite,  found  the  scorpion 
that  had  bittjn  him.  Nasser,  learning  this  adventure,  when 
next  he  saw  the  Emir,  reproved  him  for  having  sustained  the 
evil,  without  complaining  at  the  moment,  that  it  might  have 
been  remedied.  "How,  air,"  replied  the  Emir,  "should  I 
be  capable  of  braving  the  arrow's  point,  and  the  sabre's  edge, 
at  the  head  of  your  armies,  and  far  from  you,  if  in  your  pres- 
ence I  could  not  bear  the  bite  of  a  scorpion  !  " 

Rank  in  war  among  savages  can  only  be  procured  by  superior 
skill  or  strength. 

Tdesde  la  niiiez  at  egercido 
los  apremian  jtor  fuerza  y  los  incitan, 

y  en  el  belico  estudio  y  duro  ojicio 
entrando  en  mas  edad  los  egercilan  ; 

si  alguno  defiaqueia  da  un  Uidicio 
del  uso  mililar  lo  inhuhUitan, 

y  el  que  sale  en  las  onnas  sehalado 

conforme  a  su  valor  It  dan  el  grado. 

Los  cargos  de  la  guerra  y  preeminencia 
no  son  poT  fiacos  medics  prooeidos^ 

ni  van  por  calidad,  ni  par  hercncia 
ni  por  hacienda f  y  ser  mejor  nacidos  ; 

mas  la  virtud  del  brazo  y  la  excclencia^ 
esta  hace  los  homhres  preferidos^ 

esta  Uustra,  habilita,  perficionay 

y  quUata  el  valor  de  la  persona. 

Jiraucana^  I.  p.  5. 


. . ,  .from  tiie  slaughtered  brother  of  their  king 
He  stripped  the  skin^  and  formed  of  it  a  drum. 
Whose  sound  affrighted  armies.  —  XIV.  p.  395,  col.  2. 

In  some  provinces  they  flead  the  captives  taken  in  war,  and 
with  their  skins  covered  their  drums,  tliinking  with  the  sound 
of  them  to  affright  their  enemies  ;  for  their  opinion  was,  that 
when  the  kindred  of  the  slain  heard  the  sound  of  these  drums, 
they  would  immediately  be  seized  with  fear  and  put  to  flight. 
—  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega. 

"  In  the  Palazzo  Caprca  at  Bologna  are  several  Turkish 
bucklers  lined  with  human  skin,  dressed  like  leather;  they 
told  us  it  was  that  of  the  backs  of  Christian  prisoners  taken  in 
battle ;  and  the  Turks  esteem  a  buckler  lined  with  it  lo  be  a 
particular  security  against  the  impression  of  an  arrow,  or  the 
stroke  of  a  sabre."  —  Lady  Miller's  Letters  from  Italy. 


Should  Viine  arm 
Subdue  in  battle  six  successive  foesj 
LifCj  liberty^  and  glory  will  repay 
The  noble  congest.  —  XIV.  p.  396,  col.  1. 

Clavigero.  One  instance  occurred,  in  which,  after  the  cap- 
tive had  been  victorious  in  all  the  actions,  he  was  put  to  death, 
because  they  durst  not  venture  to  set  at  liberty  so  brave  un 
enemy.  But  this  is  mentioned  as  a  very  dishonorable  thing. 
I  cannot  turn  to  the  authority,  but  can  trust  my  memory  for 
the  fact 


Often  had  he  seen 
Ifis  gallant  countrymen^  with  naked  breasts. 
Rush  on  their  iron-coated  enemy.  —  XIV.  p.  39t>,  col,  1. 

Schyr  Mawrice  alsua  the  Berclay 
Fra  the  gret  battaill  held  hys  way, 
With  a  great  rout  off  Wiilis  men  ; 
ftuahareuir  yeid  men  mycht  them  ken. 
For  thai  wele  ner  ull  nakyt  war, 
Or  lynnyn  clayths  had  Ijut  mar. 

The  Bruce,  h.  13,  ii.  147. 


And  with  the  sound  of  sonorous  instruments^ 

And  with  their  shouts,  and  screams,  and  yells,  drove  back 

The  Britons''  fainter  war-cry.  —  XV.  p.  398,  col.  I. 

Music  seems  to  have  been  as  soon  applied  to  military  as  to 
religious  uses. 

ConfUiutas,  cuernos,  ronvz    instrumentos, 
alto  estruendo,  alaridos  desdenosos, 

salen  losjieroa  barbaroa sangrtentos 
contra  los  Espanoles  valerosos. 

Araucana,  1.  p.  73. 

"James  Reid,  who  had  act'.'d  as  piper  to  a  rebel  regiment 
in  the  Rebellion,  suffered  death  at  York,  on  Nov.  15,  1746,  a« 
a  rebel.  On  his  trial  it  was  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  he 
had  not  carried  arms.  But  the  court  observed  that  a  Highland 
regiment  never  marched  without  a  pip'er,  and  therefore  his 
bagpipe,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  an  instrument  of  war."  - 
Walker's  Irish  Bards. 

The  construction  was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  military  law. 
^sop's  trumpeter  should  not  have  served  as  a  precedent. 
Croxall's  fables  have  been  made  of  much  practical  conse- 
quence :  this  poor  piper  was  hung  for  not  remembering  one, 
and  Gilbert  Wakefield  imprisoned  for  quoting  another 


A  line  of  ample  measure  still  retained 
The  7nissile  shaft.  —  XV.  p.  398,  col.  1. 

The  Romans  had  a  weapon  of  this  kind  which  they  called 
Aclides,  having  a  thong  tixcd  to  it  by  which  it  might  be  drawn 
back  :  it  was  full  of  spikes,  bo  as  to  injure  both  when  it  struck 
and  when  it  was  withdrawn.  —  Rees's  Cycl. 

A  retractile  weapon  of  tremendous  effect  was  used  by  the 
Gothic  tribes.  Its  use  ia  thus  described  in  a  very  interesting 
poem  of  the  sixth  century. 

At  nanus  pugntE  Hclmnod  successit,  et  ipse 
Incertum  Iriplici  ge-stabatfune  tridentem, 
Quern  post  terga  quidem  stantes  sodi  tenueruntf 
Consiliumquefnit,  dum  cuspes  missa  sederet 
In  clypeo,  cuncti  pariter  traiisse  studerent, 
Ut  vel  sic  hominem  dejecissent  furibundum, 
Alque  sub  kac  certum  sibi  spe  posuere  triumphum 
JVec  mora  ;  Dur,  totasfundcns  in  brac.hia  vireSj 
Jilisit  in  adversum  magna  cum  voce  tridentem^ 
Et  dicens,^nisferro  tibl,  calve,  sub  isto. 
Qia,  ventos  penetrans ,  jaculorum  more  comscaii 
Quod  genus  aspidis,  ex  alta  sese  arbore,  tanto 
Turbine  demittit,  quo  cuncta  obstantla  vincat. 
Quid  mnror  7  umbonem  seindit,  peltaque  resultat. 
Clamorem  Franci  toUunt^  saltusque  resultant; 
Obnirique  truhunt  restim  simul  atque  vicissim  ; 
JVVc  dubitat  princeps  tali  se  apiare  labori  ; 
Manarunt  cuncti^  sndaris  Jlumina  membris : 
Sed  tamen  hie  intra  velut  esctdus  astitit  heros. 
Qui  non  plus  petit  astra  comis,  quam  tartarafibriSj 
ConttT%^fns  omnes  rentorum,  immota,  fragores. 

•  t  prima  Eipcditione  AttiltF,  Regis  Hannorum, 
"i  Oallias,  ar  de  Rebus  Oestis  iValtharii  Aqai- 
tnorum  Prineipis.     Carmen  Epiaim. 

This  weapoii,  ^  ilch  is  described  by  Suidas,  Eustatius,  and 
Agathias,  wus  called  Ango,  and  was  a  barbed  trident  j  if  it 
entered  the  Iiody,  it  could  not  be  extracted  without  certain 
death,  and  if  it  only  pierced  the  shield,  the  shield  became  un- 
manageable, and  the  enemy  was  left  exposed. 

The  Cataia,  which  Virgil  mentions  as  a  Teutonic  weapon, 
was  also  retractile.  This  was  a  club  of  about  a  yard  long, 
with  a  heavy  end  worked  into  four  sharp  points;  to  the  thin 
end,  or  handle,  a  cord  was  fixed,  which  enabled  a  person,  well 
trained,  to  throw  it  with  great  force  and  exactness,  and  then 
by  a  jerk  lo  bring  it  back  to  his  hand,  either  to  renew  his 
throw,  or  to  use  it  in  close  combat.  This  weapon  was  callea 
Cat  and  Catfii.  —  Cambrian  Register. 

The  Irish  horsemen  were  attended  hy  servants  on  foot,  com- 
monly called  Dc-ltini,  armed  only  with  darts  or  javelins,  to 
whicli  thongs  of  leather  were  fastened  wherewith  to  draw 
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ihcm  back  after  they  were  cast.  —  Sir  Jame^  Wake's  Jin- 
tiquitics  of  Ireland. 


Paynalton.  —  XV.  p.  398,  col.  2. 

When  this  name  was  pronounced,  it  wos  equivalent  to  b 
proclamation  for  rising  in  mass.  —  Tob^uemada,  I.  6,  c.  ^. 


The  House  of  Arms.  —  XV.  p.  398,  col.  2. 

The  name  of  this  arsenal  is  a  tolerable  speciTnen  of  Mexi- 
can sesquipedalianism  ;  Tlacochcalcoatlyacapan. — ToRquE- 

MADA.  I.  8.  C.   13. 

v^^ftes  consumed  all  the  weapons  of  this  arsenal  in  the 
infamous  execution  of  Qualpopoca,  and  his  companions. — 
Herrera,  2.  8.  9. 


The  ablution  of  the  Stone  of  Sacrifce. — XV.  p.  398,  col.  2. 

An  old  priest  of  the  TIateiucas,  when  they  were  at  war 
with  the  Me.\icans,  advised  thtni  to  drink  the  holy  beverage 
before  they  went  to  battle:  this  was  made  by  washing  the 
Stone  of  Sacrifice  ;  the  king  drank  first,  and  then  all  his  chiefs 
and  soldiers  in  order ;  it  made  them  eager  and  inipalient  for 
tlie  fight.  —  ToBQUEMADA,  I.  2,  c.  5S. 

To  physic  soldiers  before  a  campaign  seems  an  odd  way  of 
raising  their  courage,  yet  tliis  was  done  by  one  of  the  fiercest 
American  tribes. 

"  When  the  warriors  among  the  Natchez  had  assembled  in 
sufficient  numbers  for  their  expedition,  the  Medicine  of  War 
Wiis  prepared  in  the  chieTs  cabin.  This  was  an  emetic,  com- 
posed of  a  root  boiled  in  water.  The  warriors,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,  seated  themselves  round  the 
kettles  or  caldrons  ;  about  a  gallon  was  served  to  each  j  the 
ceremony  was  to  swallow  it  at  one  draught,  and  then  dis- 
charge it  again  with  such  loud  eructations  and  efforts  as  might 
he  heard  at  a  great  distance."—  Heriot's  History  of  Canada. 

Odd  as  this  method  of  administering  medicine  may  appear, 
some  tribes  have  a  still  more  extraordinary  mode  of  dis- 
peiii^ing  it. 

"  As  I  was  informed  there  was  to  be  a  physic  dance  at 
night,  curiosity  led  me  to  the  town-house  to  see  the  prepara- 
tion. A  vessel  of  their  own  make,  that  might  contain  twen- 
ty gallons,  (there  being  a  great  many  to  take  the  medicine,) 
was  set  on  the  fire,  round  which  stood  several  gourds  filled 
with  river  water,  which  was  poured  into  the  pot.  This  done, 
there  arose  one  of  the  beloved  women,  who,  opening  a  deer- 
skin filled  with  various  roots  and  herbs,  took  out  a  small 
Iiaiidful  of  something  like  fine  salt,  part  of  which  she  threw 
on  tlie  head  man's  seat,  and  part  on  the  fire  close  to  the  pot ; 
slie  then  took  out  the  wing  of  a  swan,  and,  after  flourishing  it 
over  the  pot,  stood  fixed  for  near  a  minute,  muttering  some- 
thing to  herself;  then  taking  a  shrub  like  laurel,  which  I  sup- 
posed was  the  physic,  she  threw  it  into  the  pot,  and  returned 
to  her  seat.  As  no  more  ceremony  seemed  to  be  going  on,  I 
look  a  walk  till  the  Indians  assembled  to  take  it.  At  my  re- 
tnrn  I  found  the  house  quite  full ;  they  danced  near  an  hour 
round  the  pot,  till  one  of  them,  with  a  small  gourd  that  might 
hold  about  a  gill,  took  some  of  the  physic,  and  drank  it,  afier 
which  all  the  rest  took  in  turn.  One  of  their  head  men  pre- 
sented me  with  some,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  me  to  drink, 
though  I  would  willingly  have  declined.  It  was,  however, 
much  more  palatable  than  I  expected,  having  a  strong  taste 
of  sassafras  ;  the  Indian  who  presented  it  told  me  it  wag  taken 
to  wash  away  their  sins,  so  thiit  this  is  a  spiritual  medicine, 
iind  might  be  ranked  among  their  religious  ceremonies.  They 
ore  very  solicitous  about  its  success  ;  the  conjurer,  for  several 
mornings  before  it  is  drank,  makes  a  dreadful  howling,  yelling, 
and  hollowing  from  the  top  of  the  town-house,  to  frighten 
away  apparitions  and  evil  spirits."  —  Timberlake. 


two  fire-flies  gave 

Their  lustre.  —  XVII.  p.  402,  col.  1. 

It  is  well  known  that  Madume  Merian  painted  one  of  these 
insects  by  its  own  light. 

'*  In  Hiapaniola  and  the  rest  of  the  Ocean  Islandes,  there 


are  plushy  and  marshy  places,  very  fitt  for  the  feeding  of 
heardes  of  cattel.  Gnatten  of  divers  kindee,  ingendered  of  that 
moystn  heate,  grievously  afflict  the  colonies  seated  on  the 
brinke  thereof,  and  that  not  only  in  the  night,  as  in  other 
countries  ;  therefore  the  inlmbiiantg  build  low  houses,  and 
make  little  doores  therein,  scarce  able  to  receive  the  master, 
and  without  holes,  that  the  gnatts  may  have  no  entrance. 
And  for  that  cause  also,  they  forln-are  to  light  torches  or  can- 
dels,  for  that  the  gnatts  by  natural  instinct  follow  the  light; 
yet  neverthelesse  they  often  finde  a  way  in.  Nature  hath 
given  that  pestilent  mischiefe,  and  iiath  also  given  a  remedy  ; 
as  she  hath  given  us  cattes  to  destroy  the  filtliy  progc.y  of 
misc,  so  hath  she  given  them  pretty  and  commodious  hunters^ 
which  they  call  Cucuij.  These  he  harmless  winged  worms, 
somewhat  less  than  battes  or  reere  mise,  I  should  rather  call 
them  a  kind  of  beetles,  because  they  have  other  wings  after 
the  same  order  under  their  hard-winged  sheath,  which  they 
close  within  the  sheath  when  they  leave  flying.  To  this  little 
creature  (as  we  see  flyes  shine  by  night,  and  certaine  slug- 
gish worms  lying  in  thick  hedges)  provident  nature  hath  given 
some  very  cleore  looking-glasses;  two  in  the  seate  of  the 
eyes,  and  two  lying  hid  in  the  flank,  under  the  sheath,  which 
he  then  sheweth,  when,  afier  the  manner  of  the  beetle,  un- 
sheathing his  thin  wings,  he  taketh  his  flight  into  the  ayre  ; 
whereupon  every  Cucuius  bringeth  four  lights  or  caiidels  with 
him.  But  how  they  are  a  remedy  for  so  great  a  mischiefe,  as 
is  the  stinging  of  these  gnatts,  which  in  some  places  are  little 
less  than  bees,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear.  Hee  who  un- 
derstandeth  he  liath  those  troublesome  guestes  (thegnattes)  at 
home,  or  feareth  lest  they  may  get  in,  diligently  hunteth  after 
the  Cucuij,  which  he  deceivcth  by  this  means  and  industry, 
which  necessity  (eff'ecting  wonders)  hath  sought  nut ;  whoso 
wanteth  Cuaiij,  goeth  out  of  the  house  in  tiie  first  twilight 
of  the  night,  carrying  a  burning  fire-brande  in  his  hande,  and 
flscendeth  the  next  hillock,  that  the  Cucuij  may  see  it,  and 
hee  swingpth  the  fire-brande  about  calling  Cucuius  aloud,  and 
beateth  the  ayre  withal,  often  calling  and  crying  out,  Cucuic, 
Cacuie.  Many  simple  people  suppose  that  the  Cucuij,  de- 
lighted with  that  noise,  come  flying  and  flocking  together  to 
the  bellowing  sound  of  him  that  calleth  them,  for  they  come 
with  a  speedy  and  headlong  course  :  but  I  rather  thinke  the 
Cucuij  make  haste  to  the  brightness  of  the  fire-brande,  because 
swarmes  of  gnatts  fly  unto  every  light,  which  the  Cucuij  eate 
in  the  very  ayre,  as  the  martlets  and  swallowes  doe.  Behold 
the  desired  number  of  Cucuij,  at  what  lime  the  hunter  casteth 
the  fire-brande  out  of  his  hand.  Some  Cucuius  eometimca 
followelh  the  fire-brande,  and  lighteth  on  the  grounde  ;  then 
is  he  easily  taken,  as  travellers  may  take  a  beetle  if  they  have 
need  thereof,  walking  with  his  wings  shutt.  Others  denie 
that  the  Cucuij  are  woont  to  be  taken  after  this  manner,  but 
say,  that  the  hunters  especially  have  boughs  full  of  leaves 
ready  prepared,  or  broad  linnen  cloaths,  wherewith  they  smite 
the  Cucuius  flying  about  on  high,  and  strike  him  to  the  ground, 
where  he  lyeth  as  it  were  astonished,  and  suffereth  himself 
to  bee  taken  ;  or,  as  they  say,  following  the  fall  of  the  fly, 
they  take  the  preye,  by  casting  the  same  bushie  bough  or 
linen  cloath  upon  him :  howsoever  it  bee,  the  hunter  havingc 
the  hunting  Cucuij,  returneth  home,  and  shutting  the  doore 
of  the  house,  letteth  the  preye  goe.  The  Cucuij  loosed, 
swiftly  flyeth  about  the  whole  house  seeking  gnatts,  under 
their  hanging  bedds,  and  about  the  faces  of  them  that  sloepc, 
whiche  the  gnatts  used  to  assayle  :  they  seem  to  execute  the 
oflice  of  watchmen,  that  such  as  are  shut  in  may  quietly  rest. 
Another  pleasant  and  profitable  commodity  proceedeth  from 
the  Cucuij.  As  many  eyes  as  every  Cucuius  openeth,  the 
hoste  enjoyeth  the  light  of  so  many  candels  ;  so  that  the  in- 
habitants spinne,  sewe,  weave,  and  dance  by  the  light  of  the 
flying  Cucuij.  The  inhabitonts  thinke  that  the  Cucuius  is  do- 
lighted  with  the  harmony  and  melody  of  their  singing,  and 
that  hee  also  exerciseth  his  motion  in  the  ayre  according  to  the 
action  oftheir  dancing  ;  but  hee,  by  reason  of  the  divers  circuit 
of  the  gnatts,  of  necessity  swiftly  flyeth  about  divers  ways  to 
seek  liis  food.  Our  men  also  reade  and  write  by  that  light, 
which  always  continueth  until  he  have  gotten  enough  whereby 
he  may  be  well  fedd.  The  gnatts  being  cleansed,  or  driven 
out  of  doors,  the  Cucuius  beginning  to  famish,  the  light  begin- 
neth  to  faile  ;  therefore  when  ttiey  see  his  light  to  waxe  dim, 
opening  the  little  doore,  they  set  him  at  libertie,  that  he  may 
seeke  his  foode. 
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"  In  sport  and  merriment,  or  to  the  intent  to  terrifie  such  aa 
are  afrayJ  of  every  shadow,  they  say,  that  many  wanton  wild 
fellowes  sometimes  rubhed  their  faces  by  night  with  the  flesh 
of  a  CiiCuiH.e,  being  killed,  with  purpose  to  meet  their  neigh- 
bors with  a  flaming  countenance,  as  with  U9  sometimes  wanton 
young  men,  putting  a  gaping  toothed  vizard  over  their  face, 
endeavor  to  terrifie  children,  or  women,  who  are  easily 
frighted  ;  for  the  face  being  anointed  with  the  lump  or  fleshy 
part  of  the  Cucuius^  shineth  like  a  flame  of  fire  ;  yet  in  short 
apace  that  fiery  virtue  waxeth  feeble  and  is  extinguished,  see- 
ing it  is  a  certain  bright  humour  received  in  a  thin  substance. 
There  is  also  another  wonderful  commodity  proceeding  from 
the  Cacuius :  the  islanders  r.ppoiuted  by  our  menn,  goe  with 
their  good  will  by  night,  with  two  Cucuij  tied  to  the  great 
toes  of  their  feet ;  for  the  traveller  goeth  better  by  the  direc- 
tion of  these  liglits,  than  if  he  brought  so  many  candels  «ith 
him  as  their  open  eyes  ;  he  also  carryeth  another  in  his  hand 
to  seek  the  Uti<E  by  night,  a  certain  kind  of  cony,  a  little 
exceeding  a  mouse  in  hignesee  and  buike  of  bodie  :  which 
four-fooled  beast  Ihoy  onely  knewe  before  our  coming  thither, 
and  did  eatc  the  same.  They  also  go  a  fishing  by  the  light 
of  the  CucMy."  —  Pietbo  Mabtibe. 


Bells  of  gold 
Embossed  his  glittering  helmet.  —  XVIII.  p.  404,  col.  2. 

Among  the  presents  which  Cortes  sent  to  Spain  were  "  two 
helmets  covered  with  blue  precious  stones;  one  edged  with 
golden  belles  and  many  plates  of  gold,  two  golden  knobbes 
sustaining  the  belles.  The  other  covered  with  the  same 
stones,  but  edged  with  25  golden  belles,  crested  with  a  greene 
foule  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  helmet,  whose  feet,  bill,  and 
eyes  were  all  of  gold,  and  several  golden  knobbea  sustained 
every  bell."  — Pietro  Martire. 


So  oft  the  yeoman  had^  in  days  of  yure^ 
Cursing  his  perilous  tenure,  wound  the  ham. 

XVIII.  p.  404,  col.  2. 

Cornage  Tenure 


A  white  plume 
J^Todded  above,  far  seen,  floating  like  foam 
Upon  the  stream  ofbatde.  —  XVIII.  p.  404,  col.  2. 

"  His  tail  white  plume,  which,  like  a  high-wrought  foam, 
Floated  on  the  tempestuous  stream  of  fight, 
Shewed  where  he  swept  the  field." 

Young's  BiLsirig. 

Roclcs  that  meet  in  battie.  —  XlX.  p.  406,  col.  1. 

Clavigero.     Torquemada,  1.  13,  c.  47. 

The  fighting  mountains  of  the  Mexicans  are  less  absurd  than 
the  moving  rocka  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  are  placed  not  in  this 
world,  but  in  the  road  to  the  next. 

**  L.  Martio  et  Sex.  Julio  considibus,  in  agro  Jilutinensi  duo 
monies  inter  se  r.oncurrerunt,  crepitu  maxima  assultantes  et  rece- 
deiUes,  et  inter  eosjlammd  famuque  ezeunte.  Q,uo  concursu  viUm 
omnes  eliste  sunt;  animalia  permulta  qutB  intra  fuerant,  ezani- 
mata  stmt," — J.  Ravish  Textoris  OJicina,  f.  210. 

A  fiery  mountain  is  a  bad  neighbor,  but  a  quarrelsome  one 
must  be  infinitely  worse,  and  a  dancing  one  would  not  be 
much  better.  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  us,  who  live  among  the 
mountains,  that  they  are  now-a-days  very  peaceable,  and  have 
lefl  off*  '*  skipping  like  rams." 


Funeral  tnd  Coronation.  — XIX.  pp,  AOQ,  col.  2,  &  407,  col.  1. 

Clavigero.    Torquemada. 

This  coronation  oath  resembles  in  absurdity  the  language  of 
the  Chinese,  who,  in  speaking  of  a  propitious  event  occurring, 
cither  in  their  own  or  any  other  country,  generally  attribute 
•t  to  the  joint  will  of  Heaven  and  the  Emperor  of  China.  — 
Barrow. 

I  once  heard  a  street-preacher  exhort  his  auditors  to  praise 


God  as  the  first  cause  of  all  good  things,  and  the  King  < 
the  second. 


Let  the  guilty  tremble !  it  shall  flow 

A  draught  of  agony  and  death  to  him, 

A  stream  of  fiery  poison.  —  XX.  p.  407,  ccl.  2. 

I  have  no  other  authority  for  attributing  this  artifice  to  Tc- 
zozomoc,  than  that  it  has  been  practised  very  often  and  very 
successfully. 

"  A  Cliief  of  Dsjedda,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  informed  me  that 
two  hundred  ducats  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  wanted  mo 
to  discover  the  thief.  I  excused  myself,  saying,  that  I  left 
that  sublime  science  to  the  Mahommedan  sages  ;  and  very  soon 
afterwards  a  celebrated  Schech  showed,  indeed,  that  he  knew 
more  than  I  did.  He  placed  all  the  servants  in  a  row,  made  a 
long  prayer,  ttien  put  into  the  mouth  of  each  a  bit  of  paper, 
and  ordered  them  all  to  swallow  it,  after  having  assured  them 
that  it  would  not  harm  the  innocent,  but  that  the  punishment 
of  Heaven  would  fall  on  the  guilty;  after  which  he  examined 
the  mouth  of  every  one,  and  one  of  them,  who  had  not  swal- 
lowed the  paper,  confessed  that  he  had  stolen  the  money." 

A  similar  anecdote  occurs  in  the  old  Legend  of  Pierro 
Fa  i  feu. 

Comment  la  Dame  de  une  grosse  Maison  ou  il  hantoit,  perdit 
ung  Dyamant  en  sa  maison,  qu'il  luy  fist  subtillement  r#- 
couvrer.  —  Chap.  22,  p.  58. 

Ung  certain  jour,  la  Dame  de  Vhostet 
Eut  ung  ennuy,  Icquel  pour  i^rayfut  tel, 
Car  ellc  avoit  en  sa  main  gauche  ou  deztre 
Ung  Dyamant,  que  Von  rniommoit  de  estre 
De  la  raleur  de  bieii  cinq  cens  ducatz; 
Or,  pour  soubdain  vous  advertir  du  cas, 
Ou  en  dormant,  ou  enfalsant  la  veille, 
Du  doy  luy  client,  dont  trcs  fort  s^esmerreiUe, 
Qu'  eP  ne  le  treuve  est  son  cueur  tris  marry, 
Et  n*ose  aussi  le  dire  a  son  mary ; 
Jilais  a  Faifeu  allee  est  s'en  complaindre. 
Qui  respondit,  sans  grandement  la  plaindre^ 
Que  bien  failloit  que  le  Seigneur  le  sgeust, 
Et  qu'elle  luy  diit  ains  qu^il  s''en  apper^eusL 
En  cefaisant  le  vaillant  Pierre  Maistre 
La  recouvrer  luy  est  alii  promettre, 
Ce  moyennant  qu^il  eust  cinquante  escuz, 
Qu'elle  luy  promist,  sans  enfaire  refuz, 
Pareillcment  qu'auchun  de  la  maison 
L'eust  point  trouve,  il  en  rendroit  raison. 
Leurs  propos  tins,  s^en  alia  seure  etferme 
La  dicte  Dame,  et  au  Seigneur  afferme 
Du  Dyamant  le  susdict  interest, 
Dont  il  nefist  pas  grant  conte  ou  arrestj 
Ce  nonobstant  que  fast  le  don  de  nopees, 
QiL'avoit  donne  'par  sur  autres  negoees; 
Car  courrouceur  safemme  assez  en  veoit 
L'avoir  perdu,  mais  grand  daeil  en  avoit  -• 
Or  toutesfois  a  Faifeu  U  ordonne 
Faire  son  vueil,  ct  puissance  il  luy  donne 
A  son  plaisir  faire  ainsi  qu'd  entend. 
Incontinent  Faifeu  fist  tout  content 
Tost  assembler  serviteurs  et  servantes, 
Chans  etpetitz,  et  les partes  fermanies, 
Lesfist  renger  en  une  chamhre  apart. 
Ou  de  grant  peur  chascun  d^eulz  avoit  part. 
Quant  it  eust  fait,  appdla  Sieur  et  Dame, 
Desquelz  ame  estoit  de  corps  et  de  ame, 
Et  devant  eulz  au  servansfst  sermon 
Da,  Dyamant,  leur  difant ;  nous  chermon, 
Et  seavons  bicn  par  Part  de  nicromance 
Celuy  qui  le  a ;  et  tout  en  evidance 
Feignoit  chermer  la  chambre  en  tons  endroitz^ 
Se  pourmenant  decant  boytteuz  ou  droiti. 
n  apper^eut  parmy  une  verriere, 
Emmy  la  court,  ung  garsonnct  arriere, 
Qui  n^estoit  point  o  les  autres  venu, 
Dont  tJo«:  orrez  qit'il  en  est  advenu. 
Ce  nonobstant  qu^il  y  en  eust  grant  nominee, 
Cinquante  ou  phts,  soubdain  faignit  soubz  Ufll^rC 
De  diviner,  que  tout  Ji'y  estoit  poitU. 
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Les  servUeurs  ne  congnoissans  le  point 
Dirent  que  ntd  ne  Testoit  de  la  bende 
Fors  le  berger  ;  done,  dist~il^  qii'on  le  mandCy 
Bien  le  sgavoys  et  autre^  chosen  scay, 
Qh'i/  vieiiTie  tost,  et  votis  verrez  Pessay. 
QiiantfiU  venu,  demande  une  arballeste 
Qiie  bender  Jidt  o  grant  peine  et  mvle.He, 
Car  forte  estoit  des  meilleiires  qui  soient. 
Les  assistens  tresfort  s^esbahyssoient 
Quefaire  il  veult,  ear  dessus  it  fait  meitre 
Ungfont  railloiij  puis  aiiisi  la  remeltre 
Dessus  la  table,  et  couchie  a  travers 
Tout  droit  tendu'g,  et  atourn^e  enccrSj 
Par  ou  passer  on  doit  devant  la  table. 
Tout  ce  casfaitf  comme  resolu  et  stable, 
Dist  d  la  Dame,  et  aussi  au  Seigneur, 
Que  nul  d'*eulx  ne  heut  tant  fiance  en  son  hear, 
De  demandtr  la  bague  dessus  dicte. 
Par  nul  barat  ou  cautelle  maudicte  ; 
Car  il  convient,  sansfaire  nul  destour, 
Que  ckascun  d*euU  passe  etface  son  tour 
Devant  le  trect,  arc,  arballeste,  oufiescke. 
Sans  que  le  cueur  d'aucun  se  plye  ou  Jleache ; 
Et  puis  apres  les  servans  passeront, 
Mais  bien  croycz  que  ne  rcpasseront, 
Ceulx  ou  celuy  qui  la  bague  retiennent, 
Mais  estre  morti  tous  asseurezse  tiennent. 
Son  dilfiny,  chascun  y  a  passe 
Satis  que  nul  fust  ne  bled  ne  cass6  ; 
Mais  quant  cefut  a  cd  qui  a  la  baguCy 
^  ce  ne  veult  user  de  mine  ou  braque, 
Car  pour  certain  se  trouva  si  vain  cueur  j 
Que  s^ezcuser  ne  sceut  est  vaincquer  ; 
Mais  tout  soubdain  son  esprit,  se  tendit 
Cryer  mercy,  et  la  bague  rendU, 
En  affermant  qu''il  ne  Vavoit  robee^ 
Mais  sans  Faifeu  eusteste  absorbie. 
Auquei  on  quist  s^il  estoit  bien  certain 
Du  laronneau,  mais  jura  que  incertain 
n  en  estoit,  et  sans  science  telle 
Qii'on  estimoit,  avott  quis  la  cautelle 
Espoventer  par  subtiUe  Le^on 
Ceulx  qui  la  bague  avoient,  en  lafagon 
Vous  pouvez  voir  que,  par  subtille  prouve, 
Tel  se  dil  bon,  qui  mechanl  on  approuve. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  more  probably  originated  in  wisdom 
than  in  superstition.  The  Water  of  Jealousy  is  the  oldest 
example.  This  seems  to  have  been  enjoined  for  enabling 
women,  wlien  unjustly  suspected,  fully  to  exculpate  them- 
selves  ;  for  no  one  who  was  guilty  would  have  ventured  upon 
tlie  trial. 

I  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  John  Henderson,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  that  remarkable  man.  The  maid  servant,  one 
evening,  at  a  house  where  he  was  visiting,  begged  that  she 
might  be  excused  from  bringing  in  the  tea,  for  he  was  a  con- 
jurer, she  said.  When  this  was  told  him,  he  desired  the  mis- 
tress would  insist  upon  her  coming  in  ;  this  was  done  :  ho  fixed 
his  eye  upon  her,  and  after  she  had  left  the  room  said,  Take 
care  of  lier ;  she  is  not  honest.  It  was  soon  found  that  he 
had  rightly  understood  the  cause  of  her  alarm. 


Their  sports.  — XXL  p.  408,  col.  1. 

These  are  described  from  Clavigero,  who  gives  a  print 
of  the  Flyers ;  the  tradition  of  the  banner  is  from  the  same 
author;  the  legend  of  Slexitli  from  Torquemada,  1.  6,  c.  21. 


TTien  the  temples  fell, 
IVhose  black  and  putrid  walls  were  scaled  with  blood. 
XXI  r.  p.  409,  col.  a 

I  liave  not  exaggerated.  Bernal  Diaz  was  an  eye-witnes9, 
and  he  expressly  says,  that  the  walls  and  the  floor  of  Mexitli's 
temple  were  blackened  and  flaked  with  blood,  and  tilled  with 
a  putrid  stench.  —  Kistoria  Verdadera,  p.  71. 


One  of  our  nation  lost  the  maid  he  loved.  —  XXII.  p.  410,  col.  I. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  despair  for  the  death  of  his  sis- 
ter, whom  he  loved  with  extreme  affection.  The  idea  of  the 
departed  recurred  to  him  incessantly.  He  resolved  to  seek 
her  in  the  Land  of  Souls,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
of  bringing  her  back  with  him.  His  voyage  was  long  and  la- 
borious, hut  he  surmounted  all  tlie  obstacles,  and  overcame 
every  difficulty.  At  length  he  found  a  solitary  old  man,  or 
rather  genius,  who,  having  questioned  him  concerning  his  en- 
terprise, encouraged  him  to  pursue  it,  and  tauglit  him  the 
means  of  success.  He  gave  him  a  little  empty  calabash  to 
contain  the  soul  of  his  sister,  and  promised  on  his  return  to 
give  him  tlie  brain,  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  being 
placed  there,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  keep  the  brains  of  the 
dead.  The  young  man  profited  by  his  instructions,  finished 
his  course  successfully,  and  arrived  in  the  Land  of  Souls,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  much  astonished  to  see  him,  and 
fled  at  his  presence.  Tharonhiaouagon  received  him  well,  and 
protected  him  by  his  counsel  from  the  old  woman  his  grand- 
mother, who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  feigned  regard,  wished 
to  destroy  him  by  making  him  eat  the  flesh  of  serpents  and 
vipers,  which  were  to  her  delicacies.  The  souls  being  assem- 
bled to  dance,  as  was  their  custom,  be  recognized  thiit  of  his 
sister  ;  Tharonhiaouagon  assisted  him  to  take  it  by  surprise, 
without  which  help  he  never  would  have  succeeded,  for  when 
he  advanced  to  seize  it,  it  vanished  like  a  dream  of  the  night, 
and  left  him  as  confounded  as  was  iEneas  when  he  attempted 
to  embrace  the  shade  of  his  father  Anchises.  Nevertheless 
he  took  it,  confined  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  attempts  and  strata- 
gems of  this  captive  soul,  which  sought  but  to  deliver  itself 
from  its  prison,  he  brought  it  back  the  same  road  by  which  be 
came  to  his  own  vilUige.  1  know  not  if  he  recollected  to  lake 
the  brain,  or  judged  it  unnecessary  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
he  dug  up  the  body,  and  prepared  it  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received,  to  render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
soul,  which  was  to  reanimate  it.  Every  thing  was  ready  for 
this  resurrection,  when  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  one  of 
those  who  were  present  prevented  its  success.  The  captive 
soul,  finding  itself  free,  fled  away,  and  the  whole  journey  was 
rendered  useless.  The  young  man  derived  no  other  advantage 
than  that  of  having  been  at  the  Land  of  Souls,  and  the  power 
of  giving  certain  tidings  of  it,  which  were  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity.—  LAFiTAUaTir  les Moeurs  de  Sauvages  .dmeriquains. 
Tom.  I.  p.  401. 

"One,  I  remember,  affirmed  to  me  that  himself  had  been 
dead  four  days  ;  that  most  of  his  friends  in  that  time  were 
gathered  together  to  his  funeral ;  and  that  he  should  have  been 
buried,  but  that  some  of  his  relations  at  a  great  distance,  who 
were  sent  for  upon  that  occasion,  were  not  arrived,  before 
whose  coming  he  came  to  life  again.  In  this  time  he  says  he 
went  to  the  place  where  the  sun  rises,  (imagining  the  earth  to 
be  a  plain,)  and  directly  over  that  place,  at  a  great  height  in 
the  air,  he  was  admitted,  he  says,  into  a  great  bouse,  which 
he  supposes  was  several  miles  in  length,  and  saw  many  won- 
derful things,  too  tedious  as  well  as  ridiculous  to  mention. 
Another  person,  a  woman,  whom  I  have  not  seen,  hut  been 
credibly  informed  of  by  the  Indians,  declares  she  was  dead  sev- 
eral days  ;  that  her  soul  went  southward,  and  feasted  and 
danced  with  the  happy  spirits  f  and  that  she  found  all  things 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  Indian  notions  of  a  future  state." — 
Brainebd. 

that  cheerful  one,  i€ho  knowetk  all 

The  songs  of  all  the  winged  choristers.  —  XXIII.  p.  410,  col.  2. 

The  Mocking  Bird  is  often  mentioned,  and  with  nuich  feel- 
ing, in  Mr.  Davis's  Travels  in  America,  a  very  singular  and 
interesting  volume.  He  describes  himself  in  one  place  as 
listening  by  moonlight  to  one  that  usually  perched  «iihin  a 
few  yards  of  his  log  hut.  A  negress  was  sitting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  next  door,  smoking  the  stump  of  an  old  pipe. 
Please  Qod  Mmighty,  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  how  sweet 
that  Mocking  Bird  sing!  he  never  tire.  By  day  and  by  night 
it  sings  alike  ;  when  weary  of  mocking  others,  the  bird  takes 
up  its  own  natural  strain,  and  so  joyous  a  creature  is  it,  that 
it  will  jump  and  dance  to  its  own  music.  The  bird  is  perfect- 
ly domestic,  for  the  Americans  hold  it  sacred.  Would  that 
we  had  more  of  these  humane  prejudices  in  England  !  —  if  that 
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word  may  be  applied  to  a  feeling  so  good  in  itself  and  in  its 
tendency. 

A  good  old  Protestant  missionary  mentions  another  of  the 
American  ginging-birds  very  technically. 

*'  Of  black  birds  there  be  millions,  which  are  great  dc- 
vourcrs  of  the  Indian  corn  as  soon  as  it  appears  out  of  the 
ground;  unto  this  sort  of  birds,  especially,  may  the  mystical 
fowla,  the  Divells,  lie  well  resembled,  (and  so  it  pleaseth  the 
Lord  Jesus  himself  to  observe,  Matt.  13,)  wliich  mystical 
fowl  follow  the  sowing  of  the  word,  pick  it  up  from  loose  and 
carelfss  hearers,  as  these  black  birds  follow  the  material  seed  : 
against  these  they  are  very  careful,  both  to  set  their  corn 
deep  enough,  that  it  may  have  a  strong  root,  not  so  apt  to  be 
pluckt  up,  as  also  they  put  up  little  watch-houses  in  the  middle 
of  their  fields,  in  which  they  or  their  biggest  children  lodge." 
—  Roger  Williams. 

The  caryon  Crowe,  that  lothsome  beast, 

Which  cries  against  the  rayne. 
Both  for  her  hewe  and  for  the  rest 
The  Devill  resembleth  playne  : 
And  as  with  gonncs  we  kill  the  crowe 

For  spoyling  our  releefe, 
The  Devill  so  must  we  overthrowe 
With  gunshot  of  beleefe. 

Gascoigse's  Qood-morroic. 

But  of  all  the  songsters  in  America  who  warble  their  wood- 
notes  wild,  the  frogs  are  the  most  extraordinary. 

*'  Prepared  as  I  was,"  says  a  traveller,  "  to  hear  something 
extraordinary  from  these  animals,  I  confess  the  first  frog  con- 
cert I  heard  in  America  was  so  much  beyond  any  thing  I 
could  conceive  of  the  powers  of  these  musicians,  that  I  was 
truly  astonished.  This  perfurmance  was  at  fresco ^  and  took 
place  on  the  18th,  (April  instant,)  in  a  large  swamp,  where 
there  were  at  least  ten  thousand  performers,  and,  I  really 
believe,  not  two  exactly  in  the  same  pitch,  if  the  octave  can 
possibly  admit  of  so  many  divisions,  or  shakes  of  semitones. 
An  Hibernian  musician,  who,  like  myself,  was  jpresent  for  the 
first  time  at  this  concert  of  avtimustc,  exclaimed,  '  By  Jasus, 
but  they  stop  out  of  tune  to  a  nicety  ! ' 

"I  have  been  since  informed  by  an  amateur  who  resided 
many  years  in  this  country,  and  made  this  species  of  music  his 
peculiar  study,  that  on  these  occasions  the  treble  is  performed 
by  the  Tree  Frogs,  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  species  ; 
they  are  always  of  the  same  color  as  the  bark  of  the  tree  they 
inhabit,  and  their  note  is  not  unlike  the  chirp  of  a  cricket : 
the  next  in  size  are  our  counter-tenors  ;  they  have  a  note  re- 
sembling the  setting  of  a  saw.  A  still  larger  species  sing 
tenor,  and  the  under  part  is  supported  by  the  Bull  Frogs, 
which  are  as  large  as  a  man's  foot,  and  bellow  out  the  bass  in 
a  tone  as  loud  and  sonorous  as  that  of  the  animal  from  which 
they  take  their  name." — Travels  in  America  byW.  Peiest, 
Musician. 

"  I  have  often  thought,"  says  this  lively  traveller,  "  if  an  en- 
thusiastic cockney  of  weak  nerves,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
the  sound  of  Bow-bell,  could  suddenly  be  conveyed  from  his 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  laid  fast  asleep  in  an 
American  swamp,  he  would,  on  waking,  fancy  himself  in  the 
infernal  regions  :  his  first  sensations  would  be  from  the  stings 
of  a  myriad  of  musiiuitoes  ;  waking  witli  the  smart,  his  ears 
would  be  assailed  with  the  horrid  noises  of  the  frogs  ;  on  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes,  he  would  have  a  faint  view  of  the  night-hawks, 
flapping  their  ominous  wings  over  his  devoted  head,  visible 
only  from  the  glimmering  light  of  the  fire-flies,  which  he 
would  naturally  conclude  were  sparks  from  the  bottomless  pit. 
Nothing  would  be  wanting  at  this  moment  to  complete  the 
illusion,  but  one  of  those  dreadful  explosions  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  so  extravagantly  described  by  Lee  in  CEHipus. 
'  Call  vou  these  peals  of  thunder  but  the  yawn  of  bellowing 
clouds  ?  By  Jove,  they  seem  to  me  the  world's  last  groans, 
and  those  large  sheets  of  flame  its  last  blaze  I '  " 

In  sink  and  swell 
More  ezquisitehj  sweet  than  ever  art 
Of  man.  evoked  from  instrument  of  touchy 
Or  beat,  or  breath.  — XXIU.  p.  410^  col  2. 
The  expression  is  from  an  old  Spanish  writer:   "  Tanian 
tnstrumentos  de  diversas  maneras  de  la  musica,  de  pulso,  e  flato, 
t  tato,  e  voz." —  Crotiica  de  Pero  Nino. 
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the  old,  in  talk 

Ofot/irr  days^  ichich  mingled  with  their  joy 

Memory  of  many  a  bard  calamity.  —  XXIV.  p.  411,  col.  2. 

"  And  whon  the  builders  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Lord,  they  set  the  Priests  in  their  apparel  with  trumpets, 
and  the  Levites  the  eons  of  Asaph  with  cymbals,  to  praise  the 
Lord,  after  the  ordinance  of  David,  King  of  Israel. 

"  And  they  sang  together  hy  course  in  praising  and  g/viiig 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  because  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy 
enduretli  forever  toward  Israel.  And  all  the  people  shouted 
with  a  great  shout  when  they  praised  the  Lord,  because  the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid. 

"  But  many  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  and  chief  of 
the  fathers,  who  were  ancient  men,  that  had  seen  the  first 
house,  when  the  foundation  of  this  house  was  laid  before 
their  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud  voice  i  and  many  shouted  aloud 
with  joy : 

"  So  that  the  people  could  not  discern  the  noise  of  the  shout 
of  joy  from  the  noise  of  the  weeping  of  the  people  ;  for  the 
people  shouted  with  a  loud  shout,  and  the  noise  was  heard 
afar  off." — Ezra,  iii.  10 — 13. 

For  Aiilan  comes  in  anger,  and  her  Oods 
Spare  none.  —  XXIV.  p.  412,  col.  I. 
Kill  all  that  you  can,  said  the  TIascallans  to  Cortes  j  the 

young  that  they  may  not  bear  arms,  the  old  that  they  may  not 

give  counsel.  —  Bebnai.  Diaz,  p.  56. 

Tlie  Circle  of  the  Years  is  full.  — XXYJ.  p.  414,001.  9. 

Torquemada,  1.  10,  c.  33.  The  tradition  of  the  Five  Suna 
is  related  by  Clavigero  :  the  origin  of  the  present  by  the  same 
author  and  by  Torquemada,  1. 6,  c.  42  j  the  whole  of  the  cere- 
monies is  accurately  stated. 

Depart !  depart !  for  so  the  note, 
./Articulately  in  his  native  tongue. 
Spake  to  the  .^ztcca.  —XXVU.  p.  417,  coi.  L 

My  excuse  for  this  insignificant  agency,  as  I  fear  it  will  be 
thought,  must  be,  that  the  fact  itself  is  historically  true  j  by 
means  of  th  i  omen  the  Aztecas  were  induced  to  quit  their 
country,  after  a  series  of  calamities.  The  leader  who  had 
address  enough  to  influence  them  was  Huitziton,  a  name 
which  I  have  altered  to  Yuhidthiton  for  the  sake  of  euphony  ; 
the  note  of  the  bird  is  expressed  in  Spanish  and  Italian  thus, 
tihui;  the  cry  of  the  peewhit  cannot  be  better  expressed. — 
Torquemada,  I.  2,  c.  1.     Clavigero. 

Thr  Chair  ofOod.  —  XXVU.  p.  419,  col.  1. 

Mexitii,  they  said,  appeared  to  them  during  their  emigra- 
tion, and  ordered  them  to  carry  him  before  them  in  a  chair  j 
Teoycpalli  it  was  called. — Torquemada,  1.  2,  c.  I. 

The  hideous  figures  of  their  idols  are  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  Historian  of  the  Dominicans  in  Mexico. 

"  As  often  as  the  Devil  appeared  to  the  Mexicans,  they 
made  immediately  an  idol  of  the  figure  in  which  they  had 
seen  him  ;  sometimes  as  a  lion,  other  times  as  a  dog,  other 
times  as  a  serpent;  and  as  the  ambitious  Devil  took  advan- 
tage of  this  weakness,  he  assumed  a  new  form  every  time  to 
gain  a  new  image  in  which  he  might  be  worshipped.  The 
natural  timidity  of  the  Indians  aided  the  design  of  the  Devil, 
and  he  appeared  to  them  in  horrible  and  affrighting  figures, 
that  he  miglit  have  them  the  more  submissive  to  his  wiH  ;  for 
this  reason  it  is  that  the  idols  which  we  still  see  in  Mexico, 
placed  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  as  spoils  of  the  Gospel, 
are  ao  deformed  and  ugly.  —  Fr.  Augustin  Davila  Padills. 


To  spread  in  other  lands  Mexitii^ s  name. — XXVII.  p.  420,  col.  L 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  resemblance  between 
Mexico  and  Messiah  should  have  been  adduced  as  a  proof  that 
America  was  peopled  by  the  ten  tribes.  Fr.  Estevan  de  Sala- 
zar  discovered  this  wise  argument,  which  is  noticed  in  Gre- 
gorio  Garcia's  very  credulous  and  very  learned  work  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Indians,  I.  3,  c.  7,  $  2. 
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PREFACE. 

Most  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  were  written 
in  early  life,  a  few  are  comparatively  of  recent  date, 
and  there  are  some  of  them  which  lay  unfinished 
for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Upon  reading,  on  their  first  appearance,  certain 
of  these  Ballads,  and  of  the  lighter  pieces  now 
comprised  in  the  third  volume  of  this  collective 
edition,*  Mr.  Edgeworth  said  to  me,  "  Take  my 
word  for  it,  Sir,  the  bent  of  your  genius  is  for  com- 
edy." I  was  as  little  displeased  with  the  intended 
compliment  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets 
of  this  age  was  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  upon  re- 
turning a  play  which  he  had  offered  for  acceptance 
at  Drury  Lane,  told  him  it  was  a  comical  tragedy. 

My  late  friend,  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
whom  none  who  knew  liim  intimately  can  ever 
call  to  mind  without  affection  and  regret,  has  this 
passage  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Sayers :  —  "  Not  long 
after  this,  (the  year  1800,)  Mr.  Robert  Southey  vis- 
ited Norwich,  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Sayers,  and 
partook  those  feelings  of  complacent  adniiration 
whicli  his  presence  was  adapted  to  inspire.  —  Dr. 
Sayers  pointed  out  to  us  in  conversation,  as  adapted 
for  the  theme  of  a  ballad,  a  story  related  by  Olaus 
Magnus  of  a  witch,  whose  coffin  was  confined  by 
three  chains,  sprinkled  with  holy  water ;  but  who 
was,  nevertheless, carried  offby  demons.  Already, 
1  believe.  Dr.  Sayers  had  made  a  ballad  on  the  sub- 
ject; so  did  I,  and  so  did  Mr.  Southey;  but  after 
seeing  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,  we  agreed  in 
awarding  to  it  the  preference.  Still,  the  very  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  each  had  employed  the 
same  basis  of  narration  might  render  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  comparison  ;  but  I  have  not  found 
amongthepapersof  Dr.  Sayers  a  copy  of  his  poem." 

There  is  a  mistake  here  as  to  the  date.  This, 
my  first  visit  to  Norwich,  was  in  the  spring  of 
1798 ;  and  I  had  so  mucli  to  interest  me  there  in 
the  society  of  my  kind  host  and  friend  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  that  the  mention  at  Dr.  Sayers's  table  of  the 
story  in  Olaus  Magnus  made  no  impression  on  me 
at  the  time,  and  was  presently  forgotten.  Indeed, 
if  I  had  known  tliat  either  he  or  his  friend  had 
written  or  intended  to  write  a  ballad  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  knowledge,  however  much  the  story 
■might  have  pleased  me,  would  have  withheld  me 
■from  all  thought  of  versifying  it.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  I  passed  some  days  at  Hereford 
with  Mr.   William  Bowyer  Thomas,  one  of  the 


*  Juvenile  and  Minor  Poems,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  158 — 223  of  thii 
edition. 


friends  with  whom,  in  1796,  I  had  visited  the 
Arrabida  Convent  near  Setubal.  By  his  means  I 
obtained  permission  to  make  use  of  the  books  in  the 
Cathedral  Library;  and  accordingly  I  was  locked 
up  for  several  mornings  in  that  part  of  the  Cathe- 
dral where  the  books  were  kept  in  chains.  So 
little  were  these  books  used  at  that  time,  that,  in 
placing  them  upon  the  shelves,  no  regard  had  been 
had  to  the  length  of  the  chains  ;  and  when  the 
volume  which  I  wished  to  consult  was  fastened  to 
one  of  the  upper  shelves  by  a  short  chain,  the  only 
means  by  which  it  was  possible  to  make  use  of  it 
was,  by  piling  upon  the  reading  desk  as  many  vol- 
umes with  longer  chains  as  would  reach  up  to  the 
length  of  its  tether  ;  then,  by  standing  on  a  chair, 
I  was  able  to  effect  my  purpose.  There,  and  thus, 
I  first  read  the  story  of  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley, 
in  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  transcribed  it 
into  a  pocket-book.  I  had  no  recollection  of  what 
had  passed  at  Dr.  Sayers's  ;  but  the  circumstantial 
details  in  the  monkish  Chronicle  impressed  me  so 
strongly,  that  I  began  to  versify  them  that  very 
evening.  It  was  the  last  day  of  our  pleasant  visit 
at  Hereford  ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
remainder  of  the  Ballad  was  pencilled  in  a  post- 
chaise  on  our  way  to  Abberley. 

Mr.  Watlien,  a  singular  and  obliging  person,  who 
afterwards  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
published  an  account  of  w'hat  he  saw  there,  traced 
for  me  a  fac  simile  of  a  wooden  cut  in  the  Nurem- 
berg Chronicle,  (which  was  among  the  prisoners  in 
the  Cathedral.)  It  represents  the  Old  Woman's 
forcible  abduction  from  her  intended  place  of  burial. 
This  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Bristol  artist; 
and  the  engraving  in  wood  which  he  made  from  it 
was  prefixed  to  the  Ballad  when  first  published,  in 
the  second  volume  of  my  poems,  1799.  The  Devil 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Walk,  when  he  complains  of  a 
certain  poet  as  having  "  put  him  in  ugly  ballads, 
with  libellous  pictures,  for  sale." 

The  passage  from  Matthew  of  Westminster  was 
prefi.xed  to  the  Ballad  when  first  published,  and  it 
has  continued  to  be  so  in  every  subsequent  edition 
of  my  minor  poems  from  that  time  to  the  present; 
for  whenever  1  have  founded  either  a  poem,  or  part 
of  one,  upon  any  legend,  or  portion  of  history,  I 
have  either  e.xtracted  the  passage  to  which  I  was 
indebted,  if  its  length  allowed,  or  have  referred  to 
it.  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  however,  after  the  Ballad, 
with  its  parentage  affi.xed,  had  been  twenty  years 
before  the  public,  discovered  that  I  had  copied  the 
story  from  Heywood's  Nine  Books  of  various  His- 
tory concerning  Women,  and  that  I  had  not 
thought   proper   to   acknowledge   the   obligation. 
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The  discovery  is  thus  stated  in  that  gentleman's 
Poetical  Decameron,  (vol.  i.  p.  323.)  Speaking  of 
the  book,  one  of  his  Interlocutors  says,  "  It  is  not 
of  such  rarity  or  singularity  as  to  deserve  particular 
notice  now  ;  only,  if  you  refer  to  p.  443,  you  will 
find  the  story  on  which  Mr.  Southey  founded  his 
mock-ballad  of  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley.  You 
will  see,  too,  that  the  mode  in  which  it  is  told  is 
extremely  similar. 

"  Morton.  Had  Mr.  Southey  seen  Heywood's 
book? 

"Bourne.  It  is  not  improbable  ;  or  some  quota- 
tion from  it,  the  resemblance  is  so  exact;  you  may 
judge  from  the  few  following  sentences." 

Part  of  Heywood's  narration  is  then  given ;  upon 
which  one  of  the  speakers  observes,  "  *  The  resem- 
blance is  exact,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Hey  wood 
and  Southey  copied  from  the  same  original.' 

"  BoDRNE.  Perhaps  so ;  Hey  wood  quotes  Guille- 
rimus  in  Special.  Histor.  lib.  xxvi.  c.  26.  He  after- 
wards relates,  as  Southey,  that  the  Devil  placed  the 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  before  him  on  a  black 
horse,  and  that  her  screams  were  heard  four  miles 
off." 

It  cannot,  however,  be  disputed,  that  Mr.  Payne 
Collier  has  made  one  discovery  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  for  he  has  discovered  that  the  Old  Woman 
of  Berkeley  is  a  mock-ballad.  Certainly  this  was 
never  suspected  by  the  Author  or  any  of  his  friends. 
It  obtained  a  very  different  character  in  Russia, 
where,  having  been  translated  and  published,  it  was 
prohibited  for  this  singular  reason,  that  children 
were  said  to  be  frightened  by  it.  This  I  was  told 
by  a  Russian  traveller  who  called  upon  me  at  Kes- 
wick. 

Keswick,  8(/i  March,  1838. 
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Tlie  circumstances  related  in  the  following  Ballad  were  told 
me,  when  a  Bcliool-boy,  as  having  happened  in  the  north  of 
England.  Either  Furnea  or  Kirkstall  Abbey  (Z  forget 
which)  was  named  as  tlie  scene.  The  original  story,  how- 
ever, is  in  Dr.  Plot's  History  of  Staflbrdshire. 

"  Amongst  the  unusual  accidents,"  says  this  amusing  author, 
"  that  have  attended  the  female  ee.\  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  I  think  I  may  also  reckon  the  narrow  escapes  they 
have  made  from  death.  Whereof  I  met  with  one  men- 
tioned with  admiration  by  every  body  at  Leek,  that  hap- 
pened not  far  off  at  the  Black  Meer  of  Morridge,  which, 
though  famous  for  nothing  for  wliich  it  is  commonly  reputed 
BO,  (as  that  it  is  bottomless,  no  cattle  will  drink  of  it,  or 
birds  fly  over  or  settle  upon  it,  all  which  I  found  false,) 
yet  is  so,  for  the  signal  deliverance  of  a  poor  woman  enticed 
thither  in  a  dismal,  stormy  night,  I>y  a  bloody  ruffian,  who 
had  first  gotten  her  with  child,  and  intended,  in  this  remote 
inhospitable  place,  to  have  despatched  her  by  drowning. 
The  same  night  (Providence  so  ordering  it)  there  were 
several  persons  of  inferior  rank  drinking  in  an  alehouse 
at  Leek,  whereof  one  having  been  out,  and  observing  the 
darkness  and  other  ill  circumstances  of  the  weather,  coming 
in  again,  said  to  the  rest  of  his  companions,  that  he  wen'  a 
stout  man  indeed  that  would  venture  to  go  to  tlie  Black 


Meer  of  Morridge  in  such  a  night  as  that;  to  which  one 
of  them  replying,  that,  for  a  crown,  or  some  such  sum,  he 
would  undertake  it,  the  rest,  joining  their  purses,  said  he 
should  have  his  demand.  Tiie  bargain  being  struck,  away 
he  went  on  his  journey  with  a  stick  in  his  liand,  whicli  he 
was  to  leave  there  as  a  testimony  of  his  performance.  At 
length,  coming  near  the  Meer,  he  heard  the  lamentable  cries 
of  this  distressed  woman,  begging  for  mercy,  which  it  first 
put  him  to  a  stand  ;  but  being  a  man  of  great  resuluiion 
and  some  policy,  he  went  boldly  on,  however,  counterfeiting 
the  presence  of  divers  other  persons,  calling  Jack,  Dick, 
and  Tom,  and  crying,  Here  arc  Vie  rogues  we  look'd  for. 
&c. ;  which  being  heard  by  the  murderer,  he  left  the  woman 
and  fled  ;  whom  the  other  man  found  by  the  Meet  side 
niniost  stripped  of  her  clothes,  and  hrought  her  with  him  lo 
Leek  as  an  ample  testimony  of  his  having  been  at  the 
Meer,  and  of  God's  providence  too."  —  P.  291. 
The  metre  is  Mr.  Lewis's  invention  ;  and  metre  is  one  of  the 
few  things  concerning  whicli  popularity  may  he  admitted 
as  a  proof  of  merit.  The  ballad  has  become  popular  owing 
to  the  metre  and  the  story  ;  and  it  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  fine  picture  by  Mr.  Barker. 


1. 

Who  is  yonder  poor  Maniac,  whose  wildly-fix'd 
eyes 

Seem  a  heart  overcharged  to  express .' 
She  weeps  not,  yet  often  and  deeply  she  sighs ; 
She  never  complains,  but  her  silence  implies 

The  composure  of  settled  distress. 


No  pity  she  looks  for,  no  alms  doth  she  seek ; 

Nor  for  raiment  nor  food  doth  she  care  ; 
Through  her  tatters  the  winds  of  the  winter  blow 

bleak 
On  that   wither'd  breast,  and   her   weather-worn 
cheek 
Hath  the  hue  of  a  mortal  despair 


Yet  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  distant  the  day. 

Poor  Mary  the  Maniac  hath  been ; 
The  Traveller  remembers  who  journey'd  this  way 
No  damsel  so  lovely,  no  damsel  so  gay. 

As  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 


Her  cheerful  address  fill'd  the  guests  with  delight 

As  she  welcomed  them  in  with  a  smile ; 
Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  affright. 
And  Mary  would  walk  by  the  Abbey  at  night 
When  the  wind  whistled  down  the  dark  aisle. 


She  loved,  and  young  Richard  had  settled  the  day, 

And  she  hoped  to  be  happy  for  life ; 
But  Richard  was  idle  and  worthless,  and  they 
Who  knew  him  would  pity  poor  Mary,  and  say 
That  she  was  too  good  for  his  wife. 

6. 
'Twas  in  autumn,  and  stormy  and  dark  was  the 
night, 
And  fast  were  the  windows  and  door; 
Two  guests  sat  enjoying  the  fire  that  burnt  bright, 
And  smoking,  in  silence,  with  tranquil  delight, 
They  listen'd  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 
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7. 
"  'Tis  pleasant,"  cried  one,"  seated  by  the  fireside. 

To  hear  the  wind  whistle  without." 
"Wiiat   a   night   for  the    Abbey!"    his   comrade 

rephed ; 
"  Methinks  a  man's  courage  would  now  be  well 
tried 
Who  should  wander  the  ruins  about. 


"  I  myself,  like  a  school-boy,  should  tremble  to  hear 

The  hoarse  ivy  shake  over  my  head ; 
And  could  fancy  I  saw,  half  persuaded  by  fear, 
Some  ugly  old  Abbot's  grim  spirit  appear ; 
For  this  wind  might  awaken  the  dead !  '* 

9. 
"I'll  wager  a  dinner,"  the  other  one  cried, 

"That  Mary  would  venture  there  now." 
"  Then  wager  and  lose  !  witli  a  sneer  he  replied  ; 
"  I'll  warrant  she'd  fancy  a  ghost  by  her  side. 

And  faint  if  she  saw  a  white  cow." 

10. 
"  Will  Mary  this  charge  on  her  courage  allow  ?  " 

His  companion  exclaim'd,  with  a  smile  ; 
"  I  shall  win,  —  for  I  know  she  will  venture  there 

now. 
And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringing  a  bough 
From  the  elder  that  grows  in  the  aisle." 

11. 
With  fearless  good-humor  did  Mary  comply, 

And  her  way  to  the  Abbey  she  bent ; 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was  high. 
And  as  hollowly  howling  it  swept  through  the  sky. 

She  shiver'd  with  cold  as  she  went. 

12. 

O'er  the  path  so  well  known  still  proceeded  the 
Maid 
Where  the  Abbey  rose  dim  on  the  sight ; 
Through  the  gateway  she  enter'd;  she  felt  not 

afraid, 
Yet  the  ruins  were  lonely  and  wild,  and  their  shade 
Seem'd  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

13. 

All  around  her  was  silent,  save  when  the  rude  blast 

Howl'd  dismally  round  the  old  pile; 
Over  weed-cover'd  fragments  she  fearlessly  pass'd. 
And  arrived  at  the  innermost  ruin  at  last. 
Where  the  elder-tree  grew  in  the  aisle. 

14. 

Well  pleased  did  she  reach  it,  and  quickly  drew 
near, 

And  hastily  gather'd  the  bough  ; 
When  the  sound  of  a  voice  seem'd  to  rise  on  her  ear. 
She  paused,  and  she  listen'd  intently,  in  fear, 

And  her  heart  panted  painfully  now. 

15. 
The  wind  blew;  the  hoarse  ivy  shook  over  her  head; 
She  listen'd  —  nought  else  could  she  hear ; 


The  wind  fell ;  her  heart  sunk  in  her  bosom  with 

dread. 
For  she  heard  in  the  ruins  distinctly  the  tread 
Of  footsteps  approaching  her  near. 

16. 
Behind  a  wide  column,  half  breathless  with  fear, 

She  crept  to  conceal  herself  there  : 
That  instant  the  moon  o'er  a  dark  cloud  shone  clear, 
And  she  saw  in  the  moonlight  two  ruffians  appear, 

And  between  them  a  corpse  did  they  bear. 

17. 

Then  Mary  could  feel  her  heart-blood  curdle  cold ; 

Again  the  rough  wind  hurried  by ; 
It  blew  off  the  hat  of  the  one,  and,  behold. 
Even  close  to  the  feet  of  poor  Mary  it  roU'd ; 

She  felt,  and  expected  to  die. 

18. 
"  Curse  the  hat !  "  he  exclaims.     "  Nay,  come  on 
till  we  hide 
The  dead  body,"  his  comrade  replies. 
She  beholds  them  in  safety  pass  on  by  her  side ; 
She  seizes  the  hat, — fear  her  courage  supplied, — 
And  fast  through  the  Abbey  she  flies. 

19. 

She  ran  with  wild  speed  ;  she  rush'd  in  at  the  door ; 

She  gaz'd  in  her  terror  around  ; 
Then  her  limbs  could  support  their  faint  burden 

no  more, 
And  exhausted  and  breathless  she  sank  on  the 

Unable  to  utter  a  sound.  [floor, 

20. 
Ere  yet  her  pale  lips  could  the  story  impart. 

For  a  moment  the  hat  met  her  view ;  — 
Her  eyes  from  that  object  convulsively  start, 
For  —  what  a  cold  horror   then  thrilled   through 
her  heart 
When  the  name  of  her  Richard  she  knew ! 

21. 
Where   the  old  Abbey  stands,  on   the   common 
hard  by. 
His  gibbet  is  now  to  be  seen ; 
His  irons  you  still  from  the  road  may  espy  ; 
The  traveller  beholds  them,  and  thinks  with  a  sigh 
Of  poor  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
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'  In  Finland  there  is  a  Castle  which  la  railed  the  New  Rock 
moated  about  with  a  river  of  unsounded  depth,  the  water 
hiack,  and  the  6sh  therein  very  distfiateful  to  the  palate 
In  this  are  Bpectres  olten  seen,  which  foreshow  either  the 
death  of  the  Governor,  or  of  some  prime  officer  belonging  to 
the  place  j  and  most  commonly  it  appeareth  in  the  shape 
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of  a  harper,  sweetly  singiog  and  dallying  and  playing  under 
the  water." 

"  It  is  reported  of  one  Donica,  that  after  she  was  dead,  the 
Devil  walked  in  her  body  for  the  space  of  two  years,  so  that 
none  suspected  but  she  was  still  alive  ;  for  she  did  both 
speak  and  eat,  though  very  sparingly  ;  only  she  had  a  deep 
paleness  on  her  countenance,  which  was  the  only  sign  of 
death.  At  length,  a  Magician  coming  by  where  she  was 
then  in  the  company  of  many  other  virgins,  as  soon  as  he 
beheld  her,  he  said,  '  Fair  Maids,  why  keep  you  company 
with  this  dead  Virgin,  whom  you  suppose  to  be  alive .' ' 
when,  taking  away  the  magic  charm  which  was  tied  under 
her  arm,  the  body  fell  down  lifeless  and  without  motion." 

The  following  Ballad  is  founded  on  these  stories.  They  are 
tc  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  Hierarchies  of  the  Blessed 
Angels;  a  Poem  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  printed  in  folio  by 
Adam  Islip,  1635. 


High  on  a  rock  whose  castled  shade 

Darken' d  the  lake  below, 
In  ancient  strength  majestic  stood 

The  towers  of  Arlinkow. 

The  fisher  in  the  lake  below 

Durst  never  cast  his  net, 
Nor  ever  swallow  in  its  waves 

Her  passing  wing  would  wet. 

The  cattle  from  its  ominous  banks 

In  wild  alarm  would  run, 
Though  parch'd  with  thirst,  and  faint  beneath 

The  summer's  scorching  sun ;  — 

For  sometimes,  when  no  passing  breeze 

The  long,  lank  sedges  waved, 
All  white  with  foam,  and  heaving  high. 

Its  deafening  billows  raved ;  — 

And  when  the  tempest  from  its  base 

The  rooted  pine  would  shake, 
The  powerless  storm  unruffling  swept 

Across  the  calm  dead  lake  ;  — 

And  ever,  then,  when  death  drew  near 

The  house  of  Arlinkow, 
Its  dark,  unfathom'd  waters  sent 

Strange  music  from  below. 

The  Lord  of  Arlinkow  was  old; 

One  only  child  had  he ; 
Donica  was  the  Maiden's  name, 

As  fair  as  air  might  be. 

A  bloom  as  bright  as  opening  morn 
Suffused  her  clear,  white  cheek  ; 

The  music  of  her  voice  was  mild ; 
Her  full,  dark  eyes  were  meek. 

Far  was  her  beauty  known,  for  none 

So  fair  could  Finland  boast; 
Her  parents  loved  the  Maiden  much  , 

Young  Eberhard  loved  her  most. 

Together  did  they  hope  to  tread 

The  pleasant  path  of  life  ; 
For  now  the  day  drew  near  to  make 

Donica  Eberhard's  wife. 


The  eve  was  fair,  and  mild  the  air  ; 

Along  the  lake  they  stray ; 
The  eastern  hill  reflected  bright 

The  tints  of  fading  day. 

And  brightly  o'er  the  water  stream'd 

The  liquid  radiance  wide ; 
Donica's  little  dog  ran  on. 

And  gamboU'd  at  her  side. 

Youth,  health,  and  love  bloom'd  on  her  cheek. 

Her  full,  dark  eyes  express. 
In  many  a  glance,  to  Eberhard 

Her  soul's  meek  tenderness. 

Nor  sound  was  heard,  nor  passing  gale 
Sigh'd  through  the  long,  lank  sedge ; 

Tlie  air  was  hush'd  ;    no  little  wave 
Dimpled  the  water's  edge  ;  — 

When  suddenly  the  lake  sent  forth 

Its  music  from  beneath. 
And  slowly  o'er  the  waters  sail'd 

The  solemn  sounds  of  death. 

As  those  deep  sounds  of  death  arose, 

Donica's  cheek  grew  pale, 
And  in  the  arms  of  Eberhard 
The  lifeless  Maiden  fell. 

Loudly  the  Youth  in  terror  shriek'd, 

And  loud  he  call'd  for  aid. 
And  with  a  wild  and  eager  look 

Gazed  on  the  lifeless  Maid. 

But  soon  again  did  better  thoughts 

In  Eberhard  arise ; 
And  he  with  trembling  hope  beheld 

The  Maiden  raise  her  eyes. 

And,  on  his  arm  reclined,  she  moved 

With  feeble  pace  and  slow, 
And  soon,  with  strength  recover'd,  reach'd 

The  towers  of  Arlinkow. 

Yet  never  to  Donica's  cheeks 

Return'd  their  lively  hue ; 
Her  cheeks  were  deathy  white  arid  wan. 

Her  lips  a  livid  blue. 

Her  eyes,  so  bright  and  black  of  yore, 
Were  now  more  black  and  bright, 

And  beam'd  strange  lustre  in  her  face, 
So  deadly  wan  and  while. 

The  dog  that  gamboU'd  by  her  side, 

And  loved  with  her  to  stray. 
Now  at  his  alter'd  mistress  howl'd. 

And  fled  in  fear  away. 

Yet  did  the  faithful  Eberhard 

Not  love  the  Maid  the  less; 
He  gazed  with  sorrow,  but  he  gazed 

With  deeper  tenderness. 
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And  when  he  found  her  health  unharm'd, 

He  would  not  brook  delay, 
But  press'd  the  not  unwilling  Maid 

To  fix  the  bridal  day. 

And  when  at  length  it  came,  with  joy 

He  hail'd  the  bridal  day, 
And  onward  to  the  house  of  God 

They  went  their  willing  way. 

But  when  thej'  at  tiie  altar  stood, 

And  heard  the  sacred  rite, 
The  hallow'd  tapers  dimly  stream'd 

A  pale,  sulphureous  light. 

And  when  the  Youth,  with  holy  warmth, 

Her  hand  in  his  did  hold, 
Sudden  he  felt  Donica's  hand 

Grow  deadly  damp  and  cold. 

But  loudly  then  he  shriek'd,  for  lo  * 

A  spirit  met  his  view, 
And  Eborhard  in  the  angel  form 

His  own  Donica  knew 

That  instant  from  her  earthly  frame 

A  Demon  howling  fled, 
And  at  the  side  of  Eberhard 

The  livid  corpse  fell  dead. 
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"Diverg  Princes  and  Noblemen  heing  assembled  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  fair  Palace,  whicli  was  situate  upon  llie  ri%'er  Rhine, 
they  beheld  a  boat  ot  small  barire  make  toward  the  ehore, 
drawn  by  a  Swan  in  a  silver  cliain,  th»!  one  end  fustened 
about  her  neck,  the  other  to  the  vessel ;  and  in  it  an  un- 
known soldier,  a  miin  of  a  comely  personage  and  graceful 
presence,  whostepiicd  upon  the  shore  ;  wiiich  done,  the  bout 
guided  by  the  Swan,  left  him,  and  floated  down  the  river. 
This  man  fell  afterward  in  league  with  a  fair  gentlewoman, 
married  her,  and  by  her  had  many  children.  Af^cr  some 
years,  the  same  Swan  came  with  the  same  barge  unto  tJio 
same  place  ;  the  soldier,  enteiiii^r  into  it,  was  carried  thence 
the  way  he  came,  left  wife,  children,  and  family,  and  was 
never  seen  amongst  them  after." 

*  Kow  who  can  judge  this  to  be  other  than  one  of  those  spirits 
that  are  named  Incubi  ?  "  says  Tiioinas  Heywood.  I  have 
adopted  his  story,  but  not  liis  solution,  making  llie  un- 
known soldier  not  an  evil  spirit,  but  one  who  had  purchased 
prosperity  from  a  malevolent  being,  by  the  promised  sacri- 
fice of  his  first-born  child. 


Bright  on  the  mountain's  heathy  slope 
The  day's  last  splendors  shine, 

And  rich,  with  many  a  radiant  hue, 
Gleam  gayly  on  the  Rhine. 

And  many  a  one  from  Waldhurst's  walls 

Along  the  river  stroU'd, 
As  ruffling  o'er  the  pleasant  stream 

The  evening  gales  came  cold. 


So  as  they  stray'd,  a  swan  they  aaw 

Sail  stately  up  and  strong. 
And  by  a  silver  cliain  he  drew 

A  little  boat  along,  — 

Whose  streajner,  to  the  gentle  breeze, 

Long  floating,  flutter'd  light 
Beneath  whose  crimson  canopy 

There  lay  reclined  a  knight. 

With  arching  crest  and  swelling  breast. 

On  sail'd  the  stately  swan. 
And  lightly  up  the  parting  tide 

The  little  boat  came  on. 

And  onward  to  the  shore  they  drew, 
Where,  having  left  the  knight. 

The  little  boat  adown  the  stream 
Fell  soon  beyond  the  sight. 

Was  never  a  knight  in  Waldhurst's  walla 
Could  with  this  stranger  vie  ; 

Was  never  a  youth  at  aught  esteem'd 
When  Rudiger  was  by. 

Was  never  a  maid  in  Waldhurst's  walls 
Might  match  with  Margaret; 

Her  cheek  was  fair,  her  eyes  were  dark, 
Her  silken  locks  like  jet. 

And  many  a  rich  and  noble  youth 

Had  sought  to  win  the  fair; 
But  never  a  rich  and  noble  youth 

Could  rival  Rudiger. 

At  every  tilt  and  tourney  he 

Still  bore  away  the  prize; 
For  knightly  feats  superior  still, 

And  knightly  courtesies. 

His  gallant  feats,  his  looks,  his  love. 

Soon  won  the  willing  fair  ; 
And  soon  did  Margaret  become 

The  wife  of  Rudiger. 

Like  morning  dreams  of  happiness. 
Fast  roird  the  months  away; 

For  he  was  kind,  and  she  was  kind  ; 
And  who  so  bless'd  as  they.^ 

Yet  Rudiger  would  sometimes  sit 

Absorb'd  in  silent  thought, 
And  his  dark,  downward  eye  would  seem 

With  anxious  meaning  fraught;  — 

But  soon  he  raised  his  looks  again, 

And  smiled  his  cares  away; 
And  mid  the  hall  of  gayety 

Was  none  like  him  so  gay. 

And  onward  roU'd  the  waning  months. 

The  hour  appointed  came, 
And  Margaret  her  Rudiger 

Hail'd  with  a  father's  name. 
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But  silently  did  Rudiger 

The  little  infant  see ; 
And  darkly  on  the  babe  he  gazed,  — 

A  gloomy  man  was  he. 

To  shore  they  came,  and  to  the  boat 
Fast  leap'd  he  with  the  child ; 

And  in  leap'd  Margaret,  breathless  now, 
And  pale  with  fear,  and  wild. 

And  when  to  bless  the  little  babe 

The  holy  Father  came, 
To  cleanse  the  stains  of  sin  away 

In  Christ's  redeeming  name,  — 

With  arching  crest  and  swelling  breast 

On  sail'd  the  stately  Swan, 
And  lightly  down  the  rapid  tide 

The  little  boat  went  on. 

Then  did  the  cheek  of  Rudiger 
Assume  a  death-pale  hue, 

And  on  his  clammy  forehead  stood 
The  cold,  convulsive  dew ;  — 

< 
The  fuU-orb'd  moon,  that  beam'd  around 

Pale  splendor  through  the  night, 
Cast  through  the  crimson  canopy 

A  dim,  discolor'd  light. 

And  faltering  in  his  speech,  he  bade 

The  Priest  the  rites  delay, 
Till  he  could,  to  right  health  restored, 

Enjoy  tlie  festive  day. 

And  swiftly  down  the  hurrying  stream 

In  silence  still  they  sail. 
And  the  long  streamer,  fluttering  fast, 

Flapp'd  to  the  heavy  gale. 

When  o'er  the  many-tinted  sky 
He  saw  the  day  decline. 

He  called  upon  his  Margaret 
To  walk  beside  the  Rhine ;  — 

And  he  wa-s  mute  in  sullen  thought. 
And  she  was  mute  with  fear ; 

Nor  sound  but  of  the  parting  tide 
Broke  on  the  listening  ear. 

"And  we  will  take  the  little  babe; 

For  soft,  the  breeze  that  blows. 
And  the  mild  murmurs  of  the  stream 

Will  lull  him  to  repose." 

The  little  babe  began  to  cry ; 

Then  Margaret  raised  her  head, 
And  with  a  quick  and  hollow  voice, 

*'  Give  me  the  child  !  "  she  said. 

And  so  together  forth  they  went ; 

The  evening  breeze  was  mild  ; 
And  Rudiger  upon  his  arm 

Pillow'd  the  little  child. 

"  Now  hush  thee,  hush  thee,  Margaret, 
Nor  my  poor  heart  distress ; 

I  do  but  pay  perforce  the  price 
Of  former  happiness. 

Many  gay  companies  tliat  eve 

Along  the  river  roam  ; 
But  when  the  mist  began  to  rise. 

They  all  betook  them  home. 

"  And  hush  thee  too,  my  little  babe  , 
Thy  cries  so  feeble  cease ; 

Lie  still,  lie  still;  —  a  little  while. 
And  thou  shalt  be  at  peace." 

Yet  Rudiger  continued  still 
Along  the  banks  to  roam  ; 

Nor  aught  could  Margaret  prevail 
To  turn  his  footsteps  home. 

So,  as  he  spake,  to  land  they  drew, 
And  swift  he  stepp'd  on  shore  ; 

And  him  behind  did  Margaret 
Close  follow  evermore. 

"  Oh,  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  Rudiger ; 

The  rising  mists  behold  ; 
The  evening  wind  is  damp  and  chill; 

The  little  babe  is  cold  !  " 

It  was  a  place  all  desolate  ; 

Nor  house  nor  tree  was  there , 
But  there  a  rocky  mountain  rose. 

Barren,  and  bleak,  and  bare ;  — 

"  Now  hush  thee,  hush  thee,  Margaret , 
The  mists  will  do  no  harm  ; 

And  from  the  wind  the  little  babe 
Is  shelter'd  on  my  arm." 

And  at  its  base  a  cavern  yawn'd ; 

No  eye  its  depth  might  view  ; 
For  in  the  moonbeam  shining  round 

That  darkness  darker  grew. 

"  Oh,  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  Rudiger; 

Why  onward  wilt  thou  roam  .' 
The  moon  is  up ;  the  night  is  cold  ; 

And  we  are  far  from  home." 

Cold  horror  crept  through  Margaret's  blood  ; 

Her  heart  it  paused  with  fear. 
When  Rudiger  approach'd  the  cave, 

And  cried,  "  Lo,  I  am  here  !  " 

He  answer'd  not ;  for  now  he  saw 
A  Swan  come  sailing  strong; 

And  by  a  silver  chain  he  drew 
A  little  boat  along. 

A  deep,  sepulchral  sound  the  cave 
Return'd  —  "  Lo,  I  am  here!  " 

And  black  from  out  the  cavern  gloom 
Two  giant  arms  appear. 
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And  Rudiger  approach'd,  and  held 

He  started  up,  for  now  he  heard 

The  httle  infant  nigh  ; 

The  sound  of  coming  feet ;  — 

Then  Margaret  sliriek'd,  and  gather'd  then 

New  powers  from  agony. 

He  started  up,  and  grasp'd  a  stake, 

And  waited  for  his  prey  ; 

And  round  the  baby  fast  and  close 

There  came  a  lonely  traveller, 

Her  trembling  arms  she  folds, 

And  Jaspar  cross'd  his  way. 

And  with  a  strong,  convulsive  grasp 

The  little  infant  holds. 

But  Jaspar's  threats  and  curses  fail'd 

The  traveller  to  appall ; 

"  Now  help  me,  Jesus !  "  loud  she  cries, 

He  would  not  lightly  yield  the  purse 

And  loud  on  God  she  calls ; 

Which  held  his  little  all. 

Then  from  the  grasp  of  Rudiger 

The  little  infant  falls. 

Awhile  he  struggled  ;  but  he  strove 

With  Jaspar's  strength  in  vain  ; 

The  mother  holds  her  precious  babe  ; 

Beneath  his  blows  he  fell,  and  groan'd. 

But  the  black  arms  clasp'd  him  round. 

And  never  spake  again. 

And  dragg'd  the  wretched  Rudiger 

Adown  the  dark  profound. 

Jaspar  raised  up  the  murder'd  man. 

And  plunged  him  in  the  flood, 
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And  in  the  running  water  then 

He  cleansed  his  hands  from  blood. 
The  waters  closed  around  the  corpse, 

JASPAR. 

And  cleansed  his  hands  from  gore ; 

The  willow  waved,  the  stream  flow'd  on, 

And  murmured  as  before. 
There  was  no  human  eye  had  seen 

Jaspar  was  poor,  and  vice  and  want 

Had  made  his  heart  like  stone ; 

The  blood  the  murderer  spilt. 

And  Jaspar  look'd  with  envious  eyes 

And  Jaspar's  conscience  never  felt 

On  riches  not  his  own. 

The  avenging  goad  of  guilt. 

On  plunder  bent,  abroad  he  went 

And  soon  the  ruffian  had  consumed 

Toward  the  close  of  day. 

The  gold  he  gain'd  so  ill ; 

And  loiter'd  on  the  lonely  road 

And  years  of  secret  guilt  pass'd  on, 

Impatient  for  his  prey. 

And  he  was  needy  still. 

No  traveller  came  —  he  loiter'd  long. 

One  eve,  beside  tlie  alehouse  fire 

And  often  look'd  around. 

He  sat,  as  it  befell. 

And  paused  and  listen'd  eagerly 

When  in  there  came  a  laboring  man 

To  catch  some  coming  sound. 

Whom  Jaspar  knew  full  well. 

He  sat  him  down  beside  the  stream 

He  sat  him  down  by  Jaspar's  side, 

That  cross'd  the  lonely  way  ; 

A  melancholy  man  ; 

So  fair  a  scene  might  well  have  charra'd 

For,  spite  of  honest  toil,  the  world 

All  evil  thoughts  away. 

Went  hard  with  Jonathan. 

He  sat  beneath  a  willow-tree, 

His  toil  a  little  earn'd,  and  he 

Which  cast  a  trembling  shade ; 

With  little  was  content ; 

The  gentle  river,  full  in  front. 

But  sickness  on  his  wife  had  fallen, 

A  little  island  made, — 

And  all  was  wellnigh  spent. 

Where  pleasantly  the  moonbeam  shone 

Long  with  his  wife  and  little  ones 

Upon  the  poplar-trees, 

He  shared  the  scanty  meal. 

Whose  shadow  on  the  stream  below 

And  saw  their  looks  of  wretchedness. 

Play'd  slowly  to  the  breeze. 

And  felt  what  wretches  feel. 

He  listen'd — and  he  heard  the  wind 

Their  Landlord,  a  hard  man,  that  day 

That  waved  the  willow-tree  ; 

Had  seized  the  little  left ; 

He  heard  the  waters  flow  along, 

And  now  the  suflerer  found  himself 

And  murmur  quietly. 

Of  every  thing  bereft. 

He  listen'd  for  the  traveller's  tread ; 

He  lean'd  his  head  upon  his  hand, 

The  nightingale  sung  sweet  j  — 

His  elbow  on  his  knee ; 
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And  so  by  Jaspar's  side  lie  sat, 
And  not  a  word  said  he. 

**Nay,  —  why  so  downcast?"  Jaspar  cried, 

"  Come  —  cheer  up,  Jonathan ! 
Drink,  neighbor,  drink  !  'twill  warm  thy  heart : 

Come  !  come  !  take  courage,  man  !  " 

He  took  the  cup  that  Jaspar  gave, 
And  down  he  drain'd  it  quick ; 


"  'Tis  weary  waiting  here,"  he  cried, 

"  And  now  the  hour  is  late ; 
Methinks  he  will  not  come  to-night; 

No  longer  let  us  wait." 

" Have  patience,  man !  "  the  ruffian  said; 

"  A  little  we  may  wait ; 
But  longer  shall  his  wife  e.xpect 

Her  husband  at  the  gate." 


"I  have  a  wife,"  said  Jonathan, 

Then  Jonathan  grew  sick  at  heart ;                       1 

"  And  she  is  deadly  sick. 

"  My  conscience  yet  is  clear ; 

Jaspar  —  it  is  not  yet  too  late  — 

"  Slie  has  no  bed  to  lie  upon ; 

I  will  not  linger  here." 

1  saw  them  take  her  bed  — 

And  I  have  children  —  would  to  God 

"  How  now !  "  cried  Jaspar;  "  why,  I  thought 

That  they  and  I  were  dead  ! 

Thy  conscience  was  asleep ; 

No  more  such  qualms ;  the  night  is  dark ; 

"  Our  Landlord  he  goes  home  to-night. 

The  river  here  is  deep." 

And  he  will  sleep  in  peace  — 

I  would  that  I  were  in  my  grave, 

"  "What  matters  that,"  said  Jonathan, 

For  there  all  troubles  cease. 

Whose  blood  began  to  freeze, 

"  When  there  is  One  above,  whose  eye 

"In  vain  I  pray'd  him  to  forbear. 

The  deeds  of  darkness  sees.'  " 

Though  wealth  enough  has  he  ' 

God  be  to  him  as  merciless 

"  We  are  safe  enough,"  said  Jaspar  then, 

As  he  has  been  to  me  !  " 

"If  that  be  all  thy  fear; 

Nor  eye  above,  nor  eye  below, 

When  Jaspar  saw  the  poor  man's  soul 

Can  pierce  the  darkness  here." 

On  all  his  ills  intent, 

He  plied  him  with  the  heartening  cup, 

That  instant,  as  the  murderer  spake. 

And  with  him  forth  he  went. 

There  came  a  sudden  light ; 

Strong  as  the  mid-day  sun  it  shone. 

"  This  Landlord  on  his  homeward  road 

Though  all  around  was  night. 

'Twere  easy  now  to  meet. 

The  road  is  lonesome,  Jonathan !  — 

It  hung  upon  the  willow-tree ; 

And  vengeance,  man !  is  sweet." 

It  hung  upon  the  flood ; 

It  gave  to  view  the  poplar  isle. 

He  listen'd  to  tlie  tempter's  voice ; 

And  all  the  scene  of  blood. 

The  thought  it  made  him  start ;  — 

His  head  was  hot,  and  wretchedness 

The  traveller  who  journeys  there, 

Had  harden'd  now  his  heart. 

He  surely  hath  espied 

A  madman  who  has  made  his  home 

I             Along  the  lonely  road  they  went. 

Upon  the  river's  side. 

f                 And  waited  for  their  prey ; 

They  sat  them  down  beside  the  stream 

His  cheek  is  pale ;  his  eye  is  wild ; 

That  cross'd  the  lonely  way. 

His  looks  bespeak  despair ; 

For  Jaspar,  since  that  hour,  has  made 

They  sat  them  down  beside  the  stream, 

His  home,  unshelter'd,  there. 

And  never  a  word  tliey  said  ; 

They  sat  and  listen'd  silently 

And  fearful  are  his  dreams  at  night, 

To  hear  the  traveller's  tread. 

And  dread  to  him  the  day ; 

He  thinks  upon  his  untold  crime. 

The  night  was  calm ;  the  night  was  dark ; 

And  never  dares  to  pray. 

No  star  was  in  the  sky ; 

The  wind  it  waved  the  willow  boughs  ; 

The  summer  suns,  the  winter  storms, 

The  stream  flow'd  quietly. 

O'er  him  unheeded  roll ; 

For  heavy  is  the  weight  of  blood 

The  night  was  calm ;  the  air  was  still ; 

Upon  the  maniac's  soul. 

Sweet  sung  the  nightingale ; 

The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  soothed ; 

Bath,  1798. 
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An  imitation  of  this  Ballad,  in  French  verse,  by  J.  F.  Chate- 
lalD,  was  printed  at  Tournay,  about  1820. 


No  eye  beheld  when  William  plunged 
Young  Edmund  in  the  stream  ; 

No  human  ear  but  William's  heard 
Young  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

Submissive  all  the  vassals  own'd 
The  murderer  for  their  Lord  ; 

And  he  as  rightful  heir  possess'd 
The  house  of  Erlingford. 

The  ancient  house  of  Erlingford 

Stood  in  a  fair  domain, 
And  Severn's  ample  waters  near 

RoU'd  through  the  fertile  plain. 

And  often  the  wayfaring  man 
Would  love  to  linger  there, 

Forgetful  of  his  onward  road, 
To  gaze  on  scenes  so  fair. 

But  never  could  Lord  William  dare 
To  gaze  on  Severn's  stream; 

In  every  wind  that  swept  its  waves 
He  heard  young  Edmund's  scream. 

In  vain,  at  midnight's  silent  hour. 
Sleep  closed  the  murderer's  eyes ; 

In  every  dream  the  murderer  saw 
Young  Edmund's  form  arise. 

In  vain,  by  restless  conscience  driven, 
Lord  William  left  his  home, 

Far  from  the  scenes  that  saw  his  guilt, 
In  pilgrimage  to  roam ;  — 

To  other  climes  the  pilgrim  fled. 

But  could  not  fly  despair ; 
He  sought  his  home  again,  but  peace 

Was  still  a  stranger  there. 

Slow  were  the  passing  hours,  yet  swift 
The  months  appeared  to  roll ; 

And  now  the  day  return'd  that  shook 
With  terror  William's  soul;  — 

A  day  that  William  never  felt 

Return  without  dismay  ; 
For  well  had  conscience  calendar'd 

Young  Edmund's  dying  day. 

A  fearful  day  was  that ;  the  rains 
Fell  fast,  with  tempest  roar. 

And  the  swollen  tide  of  Severn  spread 
Far  on  the  level  shore. 


In  vain  Lord  William  sought  the  feast; 

In  vain  he  quafi"d  the  bowl. 
And  strove  with  noisy  mirth  to  drown 

The  anguish  of  his  soul. 

The  tempest,  as  its  sudden  swell 

In  gusty  bowlings  came. 
With  cold  and  deathlike  feeling  seem'd 

To  thrill  his  shuddering  frame. 

Reluctant  now,  as  night  came  on, 

His  lonely  couch  he  press'd; 
And,  wearied  out,  he  sunk  to  sleep, — 

To  sleep,  —  but  not  to  rest. 

Beside  that  couch  his  brother's  form. 
Lord  Edmund,  seem'd  to  stand, 

Such  and  so  pale  as  when  in  death 
He  grasp' d  his  brother's  hand ; 

Such  and  so  pale  his  face  as  when, 
With  faint  and  faltering  tongue, 

To  William's  care,  a  dying  charge. 
He  left  his  orphan  son. 

"  I  bade  thee  with  a  father's  love 

My  orphan  Edmund  guard  ;  — 
Well,  William,  hast  thou  kept  thy  charge' 

Take  now  thy  due  reward." 

He  started  up,  each  limb  convulsed 

With  agonizing  fear ; 
He  only  heard  the  storm  of  night,  — 

'Twas  music  to  his  ear 

When  lo !  the  voice  of  loud  alarm 

His  inmost  soul  appalls  ; 
"  What  ho !  Lord  William,  rise  in  haste  ' 

The  water  saps  thy  walls  !  " 

He  rose  in  haste ;  beneath  the  walls 

He  saw  the  flood  appear ; 
It  hemm'd  him  round;  'twas  midnight  now; 

No  human  aid  was  near. 

He  heard  a  shout  of  joy  ;   for  now 

A  boat  approach'd  the  wall ; 
And  eager  to  the  welcome  aid 

They  crowd  for  safety  all. 

"  My  boat  is  small,"  the  boatman  cried ; 

"  'Twill  bear  but  one  away ; 
Come  in.  Lord  William,  and  do  ye 

In  God's  protection  stay." 

Strange  feeling  filled  them  at  his  voice, 

Even  in  that  hour  of  woe, 
That,  save  their  Lord,  there  was  not  one 

Who  wish'd  with  him  to  go. 

But  William  leap'd  into  the  boat. 

His  terror  was  so  sore ; 
"  Thou  shalt  have  half  my  gold,"  he  cried; 

Haste  — haste  to  yonder  shore  " 
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The  boatman  plied  the  oar ;  the  boat 

Went  light  along  the  stream ; 
Sudden  Lord  William  heard  a  cry 

Like  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

The  boatman  paused  —  "  Methought  I  lieard 

A  child's  distressful  cry  !  " 
'  'Twas  but  the  howling  wind  of  night," 
Lord  William  made  reply. 

"  Haste  —  haste  —  ply  swift  and  strong  the  oar ; 

Haste  —  haste  across  the  stream  !  " 
Again  Lord  William  heard  a  cry 

Like  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

"  I  heard  a  child's  distressful  voice," 

The  boatman  cried  again. 
"  Nay,  hasten  on  —  the  night  is  dark  — 

And  we  should  search  in  vain." 

"  O  God !    Lord  William,  dost  thou  know 

How  dreadful  'tis  to  die  .' 
And  canst  thou  without  pity  hear 

A  child's  expiring  cry .' 

"  How  horrible  it  is  to  sink 

Beneath  the  closing  stream. 
To  stretch  the  powerless  arms  in  vain, 

In  vain  for  help  to  scream !" 

The  shriek  again  was  heard  ;  it  came 

More  deep,  more  piercing  loud ; 
That  instant  o'er  the  flood  the  moon 

Shone  through  a  broken  cloud ;  — 

And  near  them  they  beheld  a  child , 

Upon  a  crag  he  stood, 
A  little  crag,  and  all  around 

Was  spread  the  rising  flood. 

The  boatman  plied  the  oar ;  the  boat 

Approach'd  his  resting-place ; 
The  moonbeam  shone  upon  the  child. 

And  show'd  how  pale  his  face. 

"  Now  reach  thine  hand  !  "  the  boatman  cried, 
"  Lord  William,  reach  and  save  !  " 

The  child  stretch'd  forth  his  little  hands 
To  grasp  the  hand  he  gave. 

Then  William  shriek'd ;  the  hands  he  felt 

Were  cold,  and  damp,  and  dead  ! 
He  held  young  Edmund  in  his  arms, 

A  heavier  weight  than  lead. 

The  boat  sunk  down ;  the  murderer  sunk 

Beneath  the  avenging  stream  : 
He  rose ;  he  shriek'd ;  no  human  ear 

Heard  William's  drowning  scream. 

Wettbury,  1798. 
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This  Ballad  was  published  (1801)  in  the  Tales  of  Wonder, 
by  Mr.  Lewis,  who  found  it  among  the  wefts  and  strays  of 
the  Press.  He  never  knew  that  it  was  mine  j  but  after  his 
death,  I  bestowed  some  pains  in  recomposing  it,  because  he 
had  thought  it  worth  preserving. 

It  is  founded  upon  the  abridged  extract  which  M.  Le  Grand 
has  given  in  his  Fabliaux  of  a  Metrical  legend,  by  Marie  de 
France. 


"Enter,  Sir  Knight,"  the  Warden  cried, 
"  And  trust  in  Heaven,  whate'er  betide. 

Since  you  have  reach'd  this  bourn; 
But  first  receive  refreshment  due ; 
'Twill  then  be  time  to  welcome  you 

If  ever  you  return." 

2. 
Three  sops  were  brought  of  bread  and  wine ; 
Well  might  Sir  Owen  then  divine 

The  mystic  warning  given. 
That  he  against  our  ghostly  Foe 
Must  soon  to  mortal  combat  go, 

And  put  his  trust  in  Heaven. 

3. 
Sir  Owen  pass'd  the  convent  gate  ; 
The  warden  him  conducted  straight 

To  where  a  coffin  lay  ; 
The  Monks  around  in  silence  stand. 
Each  with  a  funeral  torch  in  hand, 

Whose  light  bedimm'd  the  day. 


"  Few  Pilgrims  ever  reach  tliis  bourn,' 
They  said,  "  but  fewer  still  return ; 

Yet,  let  what  will  ensue. 
Our  duties  are  prescribed  and  clear; 
Put  off  all  mortal  weakness  here  ; 

This  coffin  is  for  you. 


"  Lie  there,  while  we,  with  pious  breath. 
Raise  over  you  the  dirge  of  death; 

This  comfort  we  can  give ; 
Belike  no  living  hands  may  pay 
This  office  to  your  lifeless  clay ; 

Receive  it  while  you  live  !  " 


Sir  Owen  in  a  shroud  was  dress 'd. 
They  placed  a  cross  upon  his  breast, 

And  down  he  laid  his  head; 
Around  him  stood  the  funeral  train. 
And  sung,  with  slow  and  solemn  strain. 

The  Service  of  the  Dead. 


Then  to  the  entrance  of  the  Cave 
They  led  the  Christian  warrior  brave ; 
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Some  fear  he  well  might  feel, 
For  none  of  all  the  Monks  could  tell 
The  terrors  of  that  mystic  cell, 

Its  secrets  none  reveal. 


"  Now  enter  here,"  the  Warden  cried, 
"  And  God,  Sir  Owen,  be  your  guide  ! 

Vour  name  shall  live  in  story  : 
For  of  the  few  who  reach  this  shore, 
Still  fewer  venture  to  explore 

St.  Patrick's  Purgatory." 


Adown  the  Cavern's  long  descent, 
Feeling  his  way,  Sir  Owen  went, 

With  cautious  feet  and  slow ; 
Unarm'd,  for  neither  sword  nor  spear, 
Nor  shield  of  proof,  avail'd  him  here 

Against  our  ghostly  Foe. 

10. 
The  ground  was  moist  beneath  his  tread  ; 
Large  drops  fell  heavy  on  his  head  ; 

The  air  was  damp  and  chill ; 
And  sudden  shudderings  o'er  him  came, 
And  he  could  feel  through  all  his  frame 

An  icy  sharpness  thrill. 

11. 

Now  steeper  grew  the  dark  descent ; 
In  fervent  prayer  the  Pilgrim  went ; 

'Twas  silence  all  around, 
Save  his  own  echo  from  the  cell. 
And  the  large  drops  that  frequent  fell 

With  dull  and  heavy  sound. 

12. 

But  colder  now  he  felt  the  cell ; 
Those  heavy  drops  no  longer  fell ; 

Thin  grew  the  piercing  air; 
And  now  upon  his  aching  sight 
There  dawn'd,  far  off,  a  feeble  light ; 

In  hope  he  histen'd  there. 


13. 

21. 

Emerging  now  once  more  to  day. 

For  he,  as  he  beheld  it  fall. 

A  frozen  waste  before  him  lay. 

Fail'd  not  in  faiih  on  Christ  to  call  — 

A  desert  wild  and  wide. 

"  Lord,  Thou  canst  save  !  "  he  cried ; 

Where  ice-rocks,  in  a  sunless  sky, 

Oh,  heavenly  help  vouchsafed  in  need, 

On  ice-rocks  piled,  and  mountains  high. 

When  perfect  faith  is  found  indeed  ! 

Were  heap'd  on  every  side. 

Tiie  rocks  of  ice  divide. 

14. 

22. 

Impending  as  about  to  fall 

Like  dust  before  the  storm-wind's  sway 

They  seera'd ;  and,  had  that  sight  been  all. 

The  shivered  fragments  roU'd  away, 

Enough  that  sight  had  been 

And  left  the  passage  free  ; 

To  make  the  stoutest  courage  quail ; 

New  strength  he  feels ;  all  pain  is  gone  ; 

For  what  could  courage  there  avail 

New  life  Sir  Owen  breathes ;  and  on 

Against  what  then  was  seen  ? 

He  goes  rejoicingly. 

15. 

23. 

He  saw,  as  on  in  faith  he  past. 

Yet  other  trials  he  must  meet ; 

Where  many  a  frozen  wretch  was  fast 

For  soon  a  close  and  piercing  heat 

Within  tlie  ice-clefts  pent. 
Yet  living  still,  and  doom'd  to  bear, 
In  absolute  and  dumb  despair, 

Their  endless  punishment. 

16. 
A  voice  then  spake  within  his  ear. 
And  filled  his  inmost  soul  with  fear,  — 

"  O  mortal  Man,"  it  said, 
"  Adventurers  like  thyself  were  these  ! 
He  seem'd  to  feel  his  life-blood  freeze, 

And  yet  subdued  his  dread. 

17. 

"  O  mortal  Man,"  the  Voice  pursued, 
"  Be  wise  in  time  !  for  thine  own  gcod 

Alone  I  counsel  thee  ; 
Take  pity  on  thyself ;  retrace 
Thy  steps,  and  fly  this  dolorous  place, 

While  yet  thy  feet  are  free. 

18. 
"  1  warn  thee  once  !  I  warn  thee  twi^e 
Behold  !  that  mass  of  mountain-ice 

Is  trembling  o'er  thy  head  I 
One  warning  is  allow'd  thee  more  ; 
O  mortal  Man,  that  warning  o'er. 

And  thou  art  worse  than  dead  !  " 

19. 
Not  without  fear.  Sir  Owen  still 
Held  on  with  strength  of  righteous  will. 

In  faith  and  fervent  prayer; 
When  at  the  word,  "  I  warn  tliee  thrice  '  " 
Down  came  the  mass  of  mountain  ice. 

And  overwhelm'd  him  there 

20. 
Crush'd  though,  it  seem'd,  in  every  bone, 
And  sense  for  suffering  left  alone, 

A  living  hope  remain'd ; 
In  whom  he  had  believed  he  knew, 
And  thence  the  holy  courage  grew 

That  still  his  soul  sustain'd. 
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Relax'd  each  loosen'd  limb ; 
The  sweat  stream'd  out  from  every  part ; 
In  short,  quick  beatings  toil'd  his  heart ; 

His  throbbing  eyes  grew  dim. 

24. 
Along  the  wide  and  wasted  land 
A  stream  of  fire,  through  banks  of  sand, 

Its  molten  billows  spread  ; 
Thin  vapors,  tremulously  light. 
Hung  quivering  o'er  the  glowing  white ; 

The  air  he  breathed  was  red. 

25. 
A  Paradise  beyond  was  seen. 
Of  shady  groves  and  gardens  green, 

Fair  flowers  and  fruitful  trees, 
And  flowing  fountains  cool  and  clear, 
Whose  gurgling  music  reach'd  his  ear. 

Borne  on  the  burning  breeze. 

26. 
How  should  he  pass  that  molten  flood  ■' 
While  gazing  wistfully  he  stood, 

A  Fiend,  as  in  a  dream, 
"  Thus !  "  answer'd  the  unutter'd  thought, 
Stretch'd  forth  a  mighty  arm,  and  caught 

And  cast  him  in  the  stream. 

27. 
Sir  Owen  groan'd ;  for  then  he  felt 
His  eyeballs  burn,  his  marrow  melt, 

His  brain  like  liquid  lead  ; 
And  from  his  heart  the  boiling  blood 
Its  agonizing  course  pursued 

Through  limbs  like  iron  red. 

28. 
Yet,  giving  way  to  no  despair, 
But  mindful  of  the  aid  of  prayer, 

"  Lord,  Thou  canst  save !  "  he  said ; 
And  then  a  breatli  from  Eden  came  ; 
With  life  and  healing  through  his  frame 

The  blissful  influence  spread. 

29. 
No  Fiends  may  now  his  way  oppose; 
The  gates  of  Paradise  unclose  ; 

Free  entrance  there  is  given  ; 
And  songs  of  triumph  meet  his  ear , 
Enrapt,  Sir  Owen  seems  to  hear 

The  harmonies  of  Heaven. 

30. 
"  Come,  Pilgrim !  take  thy  foretaste  meet, 
Thou  who  hast  trod  with  fearless  feet 

St.  Patrick's  Purgatory ; 
For  after  death  these  seats  divine, 
Reward  eternal,  shall  be  thine, 

And  thine  eternal  glory." 

31. 

Inebriate  with  the  deep  delight, 

Dim  grew  the  Pilgrim's  swimming  sight ; 


His  senses  died  away ; 
And  when  to  life  he  woke,  before 
The  Cavern-mouth  he  saw  once  more 

The  light  of  earthly  day. 

Westbury,  1793. 
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The  tragedy  related  in  this  Ballad  happened  about  the  year 
1760,  in  the  parish  of  Bedmint^ter,  near  Bristol.  One  who 
was  present  at  the  funeral  told  me  the  story  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  interment,  as  I  have  versified  them. 


1. 
There  was  an  old  man  breaking  stones 

To  mend  the  turnpike  way  ; 
He  sat  him  down  beside  a  brook. 
And  out  his  bread  and  cheese  he  took  ; 

For  now  it  was  mid-day. 


He  lean'd  his  back  against  a  post ; 

His  feet  the  brook  ran  by  ; 
And  there  were  water-cresses  growing. 
And  pleasant  was  the  water's  flowing, 

For  he  was  hot  and  dry. 


A  soldier,  with  his  knapsack  on, 

Came  travelling  o'er  the  down ; 
The  sun  was  strong,  and  he  was  tired  j 
And  he  of  the  old  man  inquired 
"  How  far  to  Bristol  town .'  " 


"  Half  an  hour's  walk  for  a  young  man, 
By  lanes,  and  fields,  and  stiles ; 

But  you  the  foot-path  do  not  know ; 

And  if  along  the  road  you  go. 
Why,  then  'tis  three  good  miles." 

5. 
The  soldier  took  his  knapsack  off, 

For  he  was  hot  and  dry ; 
And  out  his  bread  and  cheese  he  took, 
And  he  sat  down  beside  the  brook 

To  dine  in  company. 

6. 
"  Old  friend !  in  faith,"  the  soldier  says, 

"  I  envy  you,  almost; 
My  shoulders  have  been  sorely  press'd, 
And  I  should  like  to  sit,  and  rest 

My  back  against  that  post. 

7. 
"  In  such  a  sweltering  day  as  this, 

A  knapsack  is  the  devil ; 
And  if  on  t'other  side  I  sat, 
It  would  not  only  spoil  our  chat, 

But  make  me  seem  uncivil." 
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The  old  man  laugh'd  and  moved.  —  "I  wish 

It  were  a  great-arm'd  chair  ! 
But  this  may  help  a  man  at  need ;  — 
And  yet  it  was  a  cursed  deed 

That  ever  brought  it  there. 


"  There's  a  poor  girl  lies  buried  here, 

Beneath  this  very  place  ; 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  is  press'd, 
This  post  was  driven  into  her  breast, 

And  a  stone  is  on  her  face." 

10. 
The  soldier  had  but  just  lean'd  back, 

And  now  he  half  rose  up. 
"There's  sure  no  harm  in  dining  here, 
My  friend  ?  and  yet,  to  be  sincere, 

I  should  not  like  to  sup." 

11. 

"  God  rest  her !  she  is  still  enough 

Who  sleeps  beneath  my  feet !  " 
The  old  man  cried.     "  No  harm  I  trow. 
She  ever  did  herself,  though  now 
She  lies  where  four  roads  meet. 

12. 

"  I  have  past  by  about  that  hour 

When  men  are  not  most  brave ; 
It  did  not  make  my  courage  fail. 
And  I  have  heard  the  nightingale 
Sing  sweetly  on  her  grave. 

13. 

"  I  have  past  by  about  that  hour 
When  ghosts  their  freedom  have  • 

But  here  I  saw  no  ghastly  sight ; 

And  quietly  the  glow-worm's  light 
Was  shining  on  her  grave. 

14. 
"There's  one  who,  like  a  Christian,  lies 

Beneath  the  church-tree's  shade  ; 
I'd  rather  go  a  long  mile  round. 
Than  pass  at  evening  through  the  ground 

Wherein  that  man  is  laid. 

15. 

"  A  decent  burial  that  man  had , 

The  bell  was  heard  to  toll, 
When  he  was  laid  in  holy  ground  ; 
But  for  all  the  wealth  in  Bristol  town 

I  would  not  be  with  his  soul '. 

IG. 
"  Didst  see  a  house  below  the  hill 

Which  the  winds  and  the  rains  destroy .' 
In  that  farm-house  did  that  man  dwell. 
And  I  remember  it  full  well 

When  .  was  a  growing  boy. 
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"  But  she  was  a  poor  parish  girl. 

Who  came  up  from  the  west : 
From  service  hard  she  ran  away. 
And  at  that  house,  in  evil  day, 

Was  taken  into  rest. 

18. 
"  A  man  of  a  bad  name  was  he ; 

An  evil  life  he  led ; 
Passion  made  his  dark  face  turn  white, 
And  his  gray  eyes  were  large  and  light. 

And  in  anger  they  grew  red. 

19. 
"  The  man  was  bad,  the  mother  worse. 

Bad  fruit  of  evil  stem  ; 
'Twould  make  your  hair  to  stand  on  end 
If  I  should  tell  to  you,  my  friend. 

The  things  that  were  told  of  them ' 

20. 
"  Didst  see  an  out-house  standing  by  ' 

The  walls  alone  remain ; 
It  was  a  stable  then,  but  now 
Its  mossy  roof  has  fallen  through. 

All  rotted  by  the  rain. 

21. 
"  This  poor  girl  she  had  served  with  them 

Some  half-a-year  or  more. 
When  she  was  found  hung  up  one  day, 
Stiff  as  a  corpse,  and  cold  as  clay. 

Behind  that  stable  door. 

22. 
"It  is  a  wild  and  lonesome  place; 

No  hut  or  house  is  near; 
Should  one  meet  a  murderer  there  alone, 
'Twere  vain  to  scream,  and  the  dying  groan 

Would  never  reach  mortal  ear. 

23. 
"  And  there  were  strange  reports  about ; 

But  still  the  coroner  found 
That  she  by  her  own  hand  had  died, 
And  should  buried  be  by  the  way-side, 

And  not  in  Christian  ground. 

24. 
"  This  was  the  very  place  he  chose, 

Just  where  these  four  roads  meet , 
And  I  was  one  among  the  throng 
That  hither  foUow'd  them  along ; 

I  shall  never  the  sight  forget ! 

25. 
"  They  carried  her  upon  a  board 

In  the  clothes  in  which  she  died, 
I  saw  the  cap  blown  off  her  head ; 
Her  face  was  of  a  dark,  dark  red  ; 

Her  eyes  were  starting  wide  : 
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26. 
"  I  think  they  could  not  have  been  closed, 

So  widely  did  they  strain. 
O  Lord,  it  was  a  ghastly  sight, 
And  it  often  made  me  wake  at  night, 

When  I  saw  it  in  dreams  again. 

27. 
"  They  laid  her  where  these  four  roads  meet, 

Here  in  this  very  place. 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  was  press'd, 
This  post  was  driven  into  her  breast, 

And  a  stone  is  on  her  face.' 

Westbury,  1798. 


GOD'S    JUDGMENT    ON    A 
WICKED    BISHOP. 


Here  followeth  the  History  of  H  ATTO,  Archbishop  of  Menu. 

It  hapned  in  the  yo9r914,  that  there  was  an  exceeding  great 
famine  in  Germany,  at  what  time  Otho  surnamed  the  Great 
was  Emperor,  and  one  Hatto,  once  Abbot  of  Fulda,  wag 
Archbisliop  of  Mentz,  of  the  Bishops  after  Crescens  and 
Crescentius  tlie  two  and  thirtieth,  of  the  Archbishoj)3  atler 
Si.  Bonifucius  the  thirteentli.  This  Hatto  in  the  time  of 
this  great  fimine  afore-mentioned,  when  he  saw  the  poor 
people  of  the  country  exceedingly  oppressed  with  famine, 
assembled  a  great  company  of  them  together  into  a  Barne, 
and,  like  a  most  accursed  and  mercilesse  cailiife,  burnt  up 
those  poor  innocent  souls,  that  were  so  far  from  doubting 
any  such  matter,  that  they  rather  hoped  to  receive  some 
comfort  and  relief  at  his  hands.  The  reason  that  moved  the 
prelat  to  commit  that  execrable  impiety  was,  because  he 
thought  the  famine  would  the  sooner  cease,  if  those  un- 
profitable beggars  that  consumed  more  bread  than  they  were 
worthy  to  eat,  were  dispatched  out  of  the  world.  For  he 
said  that  those  poor  folks  were  like  to  Mice,  that  were  good 
for  nothing  but  to  devour  corne.  But  God  Almighty,  the 
just  avenger  of  the  poor  folks'  quarrel,  did  not  long  suffer 
this  huinuus  tyranny,  this  most  detestable  fact,  unpunished. 
For  he  mustered  up  an  army  of  Mice  against  the  Arch- 
bishoj),  and  sent  them  to  persecute  him  as  his  furious  Alas- 
tors,  so  that  they  afflicted  him  both  day  and  night,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  take  his  rest  in  any  place.  Where- 
upon the  Prelate,  tiiinking  that  he  should  be  secure  from 
the  injury  of  Mice  if  he  were  in  a  certain  tower,  that 
standeth  in  the  Rhine  near  to  the  towne,  betook  himself 
unto  the  said  tower  as  to  a  safe  refuge  and  sanctuary  from 
his  enemies,  and  locked  himself  in.  But  the  innumerable 
troupes  of  Mice  chased  him  continually  very  eagerly,  and 
svvumme  unto  him  upon  the  top  of  the  water  to  execute  the 
just  judgment  of  God,  and  so  at  last  he  was  most  miserably 
devoured  by  those  sillie  creatures  ;  who  pursued  him  with 
such  I)itter  hostility,  that  it  is  recorded  they  scraped  and 
knawed  out  iiis  very  name  from  the  walls  and  tapistry 
wherein  it  was  written,  after  they  had  so  cruelly  devoured 
his  body.  Wherefore  the  tower  wherein  he  was  eaten  up 
by  tlie  Mice  is  shewn  to  this  day,  for  a  perpetual  monument 
to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  tyranny 
of  this  impious  Prelate,  being  situate  in  a  little  green  Island 
in  the  midst  of  the  Rhine  near  to  the  towne  of  Bingen,  and  is 
commonly  called  in  the  German  Tongue  the  Mowse-tubn. 
Cortat's  Crudities^  pp.  571,  572. 

Other  authors  who  record  this  tale  say  that  the  Bishop  was 
eaten  by  Rats. 

The  summer  and  autumn  had  been  so  wet, 
That  in  winter  the  corn  was  growing  yet ; 


'Twas  a  piteous  sight,  to  see,  all  around, 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground 

Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  Hatto's  door, 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last-year's  store, 
And  all  the  neighborhood  could  tell 
His  granaries  were  furnish'd  well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 

To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay; 

He  bade  them  to  his  great  Barn  repair, 

And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter  theio 

Rejoiced  such  tidings  good  to  hear, 
The  poor  folk  flock'd  from  far  and  near; 
The  great  Barn  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

Then  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more, 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call, 
He  set  fire  to  the  Barn  and  burnt  them  all, 

**  r  faith,  'tis  an  excellent  bonfire  !  "  quoth  he, 
"  And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me, 
For  ridding  it  in  tliese  times  forlorn 
Of  Rats  that  only  consume  the  corn." 

So  then  to  his  palace  returned  he, 

And  he  sat  down  to  supper  merrily. 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man; 

But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

In  the  morning,  as  he  enter'd  the  hall 
Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  like  death  all  over  him  came, 
For  the  Rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

As  he  look'd,  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm  ; 
He  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm; 
"My  Lord,  I  open'd  your  granaries  this  morn, 
And  the  Rats  had  eaten  all  your  corn." 

Another  came  running  presently. 
And  he  was  pale  as  pale  could  be,  — 
"  Fly  !  my  Lord  Bishop,  fly,"  quoth  he, 
"Ten  thousand  Rats  are  coming  this  way, — 
The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday !  " 

"  I'll  go  to  my  tower  on  the  RJjine,"  replied  he, 
"  'Tis  the  safest  place  in  Germany ; 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep, 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep." 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hasten'd  away. 
And  he  cross'd  the  Rhine  without  delay, 
And  reach'd  his  tower,  and  barr'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loop-holes  there. 

He  laid  him  down  and  closed  his  eyes ;  — 

But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise  ; 

He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 

On  he  pillow,  from  whence  the  screaming  came. 
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He  listen'd  and  look'd;  —  it  was  only  the  Cat, 
But  the  Bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that ; 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear 
At  the  Army  of  Rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

For  they  have  swam  over  the  river  so  deep, 
And  they  have  climb'd  the  shores  so  steep, 
And  up  the  Tower  their  way  is  bent, 
To  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  sent. 

They  are  not  to  be  told  by  the  dozen  or  score  ; 
By  thousands  they  come,  and  by  myriads  and  more. 
Such  numbers  had  never  been  heard  of  before  ; 
Such  a  judgment  had  never  been  witness'd  of  yore. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell, 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 

As  louder  and  louder  drawing  near 

The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door. 
And  through  the  walls,  helter-skelter  they  pour. 
And  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  up  through  the  floor, 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before, 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below. 
And  all  at  once  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones  ; 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones ; 
They  gnaw'd  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him ! 

Westbury,  1799. 


THE    PIOUS    PAINTER. 


The  legend  of  the  Pious  Painter  is  related  in  the  Pia  Hilaria 
of  Gazsus  f  but  the  Pious  Poet  has  omitted  the  second  part 
of  the  story,  though  it  rests  upon  quite  as  good  authority  as 
the  lirst.    It  is  to  he  found  in  the  Fabliauz  of  Le  Grand. 


THE  FIRST  PART. 


1. 


There  once  was  a  painter,  in  Catholic  days, 

Like  Job,  who  eschewed  all  evil ; 
Still  on  his  Madonnas  the  curious  may  gaze 
With  applause  and  with  pleasure ;  but  chiefly  his 
praise 

And  delight  was  in  painting  the  Devil. 


Tliey  were  Angels,  compared  to  the  Devils  he  drew, 
Who  besieged  poor  St.  Anthony's  cell ; 

Such  burning  hot  eyes,  such  a  furnace-like  hue ! 

And  round  them  a  sulphurous  coloring  he  threw. 
That  their  breath  seem'd  of  brimstone  to  smell. 

3. 

And  now  had  the  artist  a  picture  begun ; 
Twas  over  the  Virgin's  church-door  ; 


She  stood  on  the  Dragon,  embracing  her  Son ; 
Many  Devils  already  the  artist  had  done, 
But  this  must  outdo  all  before. 


The  Old  Dragon's  imps,  as  they  fled  through  the  air. 

At  seeing  it,  paused  on  the  wing ; 
For  he  had  the  likeness  so  just  to  a  hair, 
That  they  came  as  Apollyon  himself  had  been  there, 

To  pay  their  respects  to  their  King. 


Every  child,  at  beholding  it,  trembled  with  dread, 

And  scream'd  as  he  turn'd  away  quick. 
Not  an  old  woman  saw  it,  but,  raising  her  head, 
Dropp'd  a  bead,  made  a  cross  on  her  wrinkles,  and 
said, 
Lord,  keep  me  from  ugly  Old  Nick ! 

6. 
What  the  Painter  so  earnestly  thought  on  by  day, 

He  sometimes  would  dream  of  by  night; 
But  once  he  was  startled  as  sleeping  he  lay  ; 
'Twas  no  fancy,  no  dream ;  he  could  plainly  survey 

That  the  Devil  himself  was  in  sight. 


"  You  rascally  dauber !  "  old  Beelzebub  cries, 

"  Take  heed  how  you  wrong  me  again  ! 
Though  your  caricatures  for  myself  I  despise, 
Make  me  handsomer  now  in  the  multitude's  eyes, 
Or  see  if  I  threaten  in  vain !  " 


Now  the  Painter  was  bold,  and  religious  beside, 

And  on  iiiith  he  had  certain  reliance  ; 
So  carefully  he  the  grim  countenance  eyed. 
And  thank'd  him  for  sitting,  with  Catholic  pride, 
And  sturdily  bade  him  defiance. 


Betimes  in  the  morning  the  Painter  arose ; 

He  is  ready  as  soon  as  'tis  light. 
Every  look,  every  line,  every  feature  he  knows ; 
'Tis  fresh  in  his  eye  ;  to  his  labor  he  goes, 

And  he  has  the  old  Wicked  One  quite. 

10. 

Happy  man  !  he  is  sure  the  resemblance  can't  fail ; 

The  tip  of  the  nose  is  like  fire;  [mail. 

There's  his  grin  and  his  fangs,  and  his  dragon-like 
And  the  very  identical  curl  of  his  tail, — 

So  that  nothing  is  left  to  desire. 


He  looks  and  retouches  again  with  delight , 

'Tis  a  portrait  complete  to  his  mind ; 
And  exulting  again  and  again  at  the  sight, 
He   looks   round   for  applause,  and  he  sees  with 
affright 
The  Original  standing  behind. 

12. 

"Fool!  Idiot!"  old  Beelzebub  grinn'd  as  he  spoke. 
And  stamp'd  on  the  scaff'old  in  ire  ; 
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The  Fainter  grew  pale,  for  lie  knew  it  no  joke  ; 
'Twas  a  terrible  height,  and  the  scaffolding  broke, 
The  Devil  could  wish  it  no  higher. 

13. 
"  He'p  —  help  !  Blessed  Mary  !  "  he  cried  in  alarm, 

As  the  scaffold  sunk  under  his  feet. 
From  tlie  canvass  the  Virgin  extended  her  arm; 
She  caught  the  good  Painter ;  she  saved  him  from 
harm ; 
There  were  hundreds  who  saw  in  the  street. 

14. 

The  Old  Dragon  fled  when  the  wonder  he  spied, 

And  cursed  his  own  fruitless  endeavor  ; 
While  the  Painter  call'd  after  his  rage  to  deride, 
Shook  his  pallet  and  brushes  in  triumph,  and  cried, 
"  I'll  paint  thee  more  ugly  than  ever !  " 


THE  SECOND  PART. 

1. 

The  Painter  so  pious  all  praise  had  acquired 

For  defying  the  malice  of  Hell ; 
The  Monks  the  unerring  resemblance  admired ; 
Not  a  Lady  lived  near  but  her  portrait  desired 

From  a  hand  that  succeeded  so  well. 


One  there  was  to  be  painted  the  number  among 

Of  features  most  fair  to  behold  ; 
The  country  around  of  fair  Marguerite  rung; 
Marguerite  she  was  lovely,  and  lively,  and  young  ; 

Her  husband  was  ugly  and  old. 


O  Painter,  avoid  her !    O  Painter,  take  care, 

For  Satan  is  watchful  for  you ! 
Take  heed  lest  you  fall  in  the  Wicked  One's  snare ; 
The  net  is  made  ready  ;   O  Painter,  beware 

Of  Satan  and  Marguerite  too. 

4. 
She  seats  herself  now ;  now  she  lifts  up  her  head ; 

On  the  artist  she  fixes  her  eyes ; 
The  colors  are  ready,  the  canvass  is  spread  ; 
He  lays  on  the  white,  and  he  lays  on  the  red, 

And  (he  features  of  beauty  arise. 

5. 

He  is  come  to  her  eyes,  eyes  so  bright  and  so  blue  ! 

There's  a  look  which  he  cannot  express  ;  — 
His  colors  are  dull  to  their  quick-sparkling  hue ; 
More  and  more  on  the  lady  he  fixes  his  view  ; 

On  the  canvass  he  looks  less  and  less. 


In  vain  he  retouches ;  her  eyes  sparkle  more, 
And  that  look  which  fair  Marguerite  gave  ! 
57 


Many  Devils  the  Artist  had  painted  of  yore, 
But  he  never  had  tried  a  live  Angel  before, — 
St.  Anthony,  help  him  and  save ! 

7. 
He  yielded,  alas !  ^-  for  the  truth  must  be  told,  — 

To  the  Woman,  the  Tempter,  and  Fate. 
It  was  settled  the  Lady,  so  fair  to  behold. 
Should  elope  from  her  Husband,  so  ugly  and  ohl, 

With  the  Painter,  so  pious  of  late. 


Now  Satan  exults  in  his  vengeance  complete  ; 

To  the  Husband  he  makes  the  scheme  known  ; 
Night  comes,  and  the  lovers  impatiently  meet ; 
Together  they  fly  ;  they  are  seized  in  the  street, 

And  in  prison  the  Painter  is  tlirown. 


With  Repentance,  his  only  companion,  he  lies. 

And  a  dismal  companion  is  she  ! 
On  a  sudden,  he  saw  the  Old  Enemy  rise, 
"Now,youvillanous  dauber!  "  Sir  Beelzebub  cries, 

"  You  are  paid  for  your  insults  to  me  ! 

10. 

"  But  my  tender  heart  you  may  easily  move 

If  to  what  I  propose  you  agree , 
That  picture,  —  be  just !  the  resemblance  improve ; 
Make  a  handsomer  portrait;  your  chains  I'll  remove, 

And  you  shall  this  instant  be  free." 

11. 

Overjoy'd,  the  conditions  so  easy  he  hears ; 

"  I'll  make  you  quite  handsome  !  "  he  said. 
He  said,  and  his  chain  on  the  Devil  appears ; 
Released  from  his  prison,  released  from  his  fears, 

The  Painter  is  snug  in  his  bed. 

12. 

At  morn  he  arises,  composes  his  look. 
And  proceeds  to  his  work  as  before ; 

The  people  beheld  him,  the  culprit  they  took ; 

They  thought  that  the  Painter  his  prison  had  broke, 
And  to  prison  they  led  him  once  more. 

13. 

They  open  the  dungeon; — behold,  in  his  place 

In  the  corner  old  Beelzebub  lay ; 
He  smirks,  and  he  smiles,  and  he  leers  with  a  grace, 
That  the  Painter  might  catch  all  the  charms  of 
his  face. 

Then  vanish'd  in  lightning  away. 

14. 
Quoth  the  Painter,  "  I  trust  you'll  suspect  me  no 
more. 
Since  you  find  my  assertions  were  true. 
But  I'll  alter  the  picture  above  the  Church-door, 
For  he  never  vouchsafed  me  a  sitting  before, 
And  I  must  give  the  Devil  his  due  " 

n'estbunj,  1798. 
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ST.    MICHAEL'S    CHAIR. 


ST.   MICHAEL'S    CHAIR. 


'  Know  all  men  thatthe  most  Holy  Father  Gregory,  in  the  year 
from  llie  incarnation  of  our  Lord  1070,  bearing  an  affection 
of  extmordinary  devoutness  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  hag  piously  granted  to  ull  the  faithful  who  shall  reach 
or  visit  it,  with  their  oblations  and  alms,  a  remission  of  a 
third  part  of  their  penances."  — At  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  "Because,  it  was  said,  this  privilege  is  still  un- 
known to  many,  therefore  we  the  servants  of  God,  and  the 
ministers  of  this  church  in  Christ,  do  require  and  request 
of  all  of  you  who  possess  the  care  of  souls,  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  accommodation,  to  publish  these  words  in  your  re- 
spective churches  ;  that  your  parishioners  and  subjects  may 
be  more  carefully  animated  to  a  greater  exhortation  of  de- 
voutness,  and  may  more  gloriously  in  pUgrtmages  frequent 
this  place,  for  the  gracious  attainment  of  the  gifts  and  inilul- 
gencies  aforesaid."  From  this  publication  of  the  privilege 
did  undoubtedly  commence  that  numerous  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  the  church  which  Carew  intimates  ;  and  of  which  Nor- 
den,  who  generally  is  the  mere  copier  of  Carew,  yet  is  here 
the  eiilarger  of  him,  says,  "  The  Mount  hath  been  much  re- 
sorted unto  by  pilgrims  in  devotion  to  St.  Michael."  Then 
too  was  framed  assuredly  that  seat  on  the  tower,  which  is 
so  ridiculously  described  by  Carew,  as  "  a  little  without  the 
castle,  —  a  bad  seat  in  a  craggy  place,  —  somewhat  danger- 
ous for  access  \  "  when  it  is  a  chair  composed  of  stones  pro- 
jecting from  the  two  sides  of  the  tower  hattlemr-nts,  and 
uniting  into  a  kind  of  basin  for  a  seat  just  at  the  south- 
western angle,  but  elevated  above  tlie  battlements  on  each 
side,  having  its  back  just  within,  and  hanging  high  over  the 
rocky  precipice  below.  It  thus  "  appears  somewhat  dan- 
gerous" indeed,  but  not  merely  "for  access,"  though  the 
climber  to  it  must  actually  turn  his  whole  body  at  that  alt 
tude  to  take  his  seat  in  it,  but  from  the  altitude  itself,  and 
from  its  projection  over  the  precipice.  It  also  appears  an 
evident  addition  to  the  building.  And  it  was  assuredly  made 
at  this  period,  not  for  the  ridiculous  purpose  to  which  alone 
it  professedly  ministers  at  present,  —  that  of  enabling  women 
who  sit  in  it  to  govern  their  husbands  afterwards  j  but  fur 
such  of  the  pilgrims  as  had  stronger  heads,  and  bolder 
Bpirits,  to  complete  their  devotions  at  the  Mount,  by  sitting 
in  this  St.  Michael's  Chair,  as  denominated,  and  these  skow- 
in<r  themselves  as  pilgrims,  to  the  country  round.  Hence,  in 
an  author  wlio  lends  us  information  without  knowing  it,  as 
he  alludes  to  customs  without  feeling  the  force  of  them,  we 
read  this  transient  information  : 

Who  knows  not  MighePa  Mount  and  Chair, 

The  pilgrim^s  holy  vauni  1 

Norden  also  reechoes  Carew,  in  saying,  "St.  Michael's 
chair  is  fabled  to  be  in  the  Mount."  We  thus  find  a  reason 
for  the  construction  of  the  chair,  that  comports  with  all  the 
uses  of  the  church  on  whicli  it  is  constructed,  and  that  min- 
istered equally  with  this  to  the  purposes  of  religion  then 
predominant ;  a  religion,  dealing  more  in  exteriors  than  our 
own,  operating  more  than  nur  own,  through  the  body,  upon 
the  soul  ;  and  so  leaving,  perhaps,  a  more  sensible  impres- 
sion upon  the  ppirits.  To  sit  in  the  chair  then,  was  not 
merely,  as  Carew  represents  the  act,  "somewhat  dan- 
gerous "in  the  attempt,  "  nnA  therefore  holy  in  the  adventure,^' 
but  also  holy  in  itself,  as  on  the  church  tower;  more  holy 
in  its  purposes,  as  the  seat  of  the  pilgrims ;  and  most  holy 
as  the  seat  of  a  few  in  accomplishment  of  all  their  vows  ; 
as  the  chair  of  a  few,  in  invitation  of  all  the  country. — 
Whitakeh's  Supplement  to  the.  First  and  Second  Book  of 
Polwhele's  History  of  Cornwall,  pp.  6,  7. 


Merrily,  merrily  rung  the  bells, 
The  bells  of  St.  Michael's  tower, 

"When  Richard  Fenlake  and  Rebecca  his  wife 
Arrived  at  St.  Michael's  door. 


Richard  Penlake  was  a  cheerful  man, 

Cheerful,  and  frank,  and  free  j 
But  he  led  a  sad  life  with  Rebecca  his  wife, 

For  a  terrible  shrew  was  she. 

Richard  Penlake  a  scolding  would  take. 

Till  patience  avail'd  no  longer  ; 
Then  Richard  Penlake  his  crab-stick  would  take, 

And  show  her  that  he  was  the  stronger. 

Rebecca  his  wife  had  often  wish'd 

To  sit  in  St.  Michael's  chair; 
For  she  should  be  the  mistress  then, 

If  she  had  once  sat  there. 

It  chanced  that  Richard  Penlake  fell  sick  ; 

They  thought  he  would  have  died  ; 
Rebecca  his  wife  made  a  vow  for  his  life, 

As  she  knelt  by  his  hed-side. 

"  Now  hear  my  prayer,  St.  Michael  1  and  spare 

My  husband's  life,"  quoth  she  ; 
*'  And  to  thine  altar  we  will  go 

Six  marks  to  give  to  thee." 

Richard  Penlake  repeated  the  vow, 

For  woundily  sick  was  he ; 
"  Save  me,  St.  Michael,  and  we  will  go 

Six  marks  to  give  to  thee." 

AVhen  Richard  grew  well,  Rebecca  his  wife 

Teased  him  by  night  and  by  day  : 
"  O  mine  own  dear  I  for  you  I  fear, 

If  we  the  vow  delay.' 

Merrily,  merrily  rimg  the  bells, 

The  bells  of  St.  Michael's  tower. 
When  Richard  Penlake  and  Rebecca  his  wife 

Arrived  at  St.  Michael's  door. 

Six  marks  they  on  the  altar  laid. 

And  Richard  knelt  in  prayer  : 
She  left  him  to  pray,  and  stole  away 

To  sit  in  St.  Michael's  chair. 

Up  the  lower  Rebecca  ran. 

Round,  and  round,  and  round ; 
'Twas  a  giddy  sight  to  stand  a-top, 

And  look  upon  the  ground. 

"  A  curse  on  the  ringers  for  rocking 

The  tower  !  "  Rebecca  cried. 
As  over  the  church  battlements 

She  strode  with  a  long  stride. 

»  A  blessing  on  St.  Michael's  chair  !  " 

She  said,  as  she  sat  down: 
Merrily,  merrily  rung  the  bells, 

And  out  Rebecca  was  thrown. 

Tidings  to  Richard  Penlake  werebrough* 

That  his  good  wife  was  dead  : 
*'  Now  shall  we  toll  for  her  poor  soul 

The  great  church  bell  ?  "  they  said 
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"Toll  at  her  burying,"  quoth  Richard  Penlake, 
"Toll  at  her  burying,"  quoth  he ; 

"  But  don't  disturb  the  ringers  now 
In  compliment  to  rae." 

Weslturtj,  1798. 


KING  HENRY  V.  AND  THE 
HERMIT  OF  DREUX. 


While  Henry  V.  lay  at  the  siege  of  Dreux,  an  honest  Hermit, 
unknown  to  liim,  came  and  told  him  the  great  evils  he 
brought  on  Christendom  by  his  unjust  ambition,  who 
usurped  the  kingdom  of  France,  against  all  manner  of  right, 
and  contrary  to  the  will  of  God;  wherefore,  in  his  holy 
name,  he  threatened  him  with  a  severe  and  sudden  punish- 
ment if  he  desisted  not  from  his  enterprise.  Henry  took 
this  exhortation  either  as  an  idle  whimsey,  or  a  suggestion 
of  the  dauphin's,  and  was  but  the  more  confirmed  in  his 
design.  But  the  blow  soon  followed  the  threatening ;  for, 
within  some  few  months  al\er,  he  was  smitten  with  astrange 
and  incurable  disease.  —  Mezeiut. 


He  pass'd  unquestion'd  through  the  camp; 

Their  heads  the  soldiers  bent 
In  silent  reverence,  or  begg'd 

A  blessing  as  he  went ; 
And  so  the  Hermit  pass'd  along, 

And  reached  the  royal  tent. 

King  Henry  sat  in  his  tent  alone ; 

The  map  before  him  lay ; 
Fresh  conquests  he  was  planning  there 

To  grace  the  future  day. 

King  Henry  lifted  up  his  eyes 

The  intruder  to  behold ; 
With  reverence  he  the  hermit  saw ; 

For  the  holy  man  wag  old ; 
His  look  was  gentle  as  a  Saint's, 

And  yet  his  eye  was  bold. 

"  Repent  thee,  Henry,  of  the  wrongs 

Which  thou  hast  done  this  land  ! 
O  King,  repent  in  time,  for  know 
The  judgment  is  at  hand. 

"  I  have  pass'd  forty  years  of  peace 

Beside  the  river  Blaise ; 
But  what  a  weight  of  woe  hast  thou 

Laid  on  my  latter  days  1 

"  I  used  to  see  along  the  stream 

The  white  sail  gliding  down, 
That  wafted  food,  in  better  times, 

To  yonder  peaceful  town. 

"  Henry  !  I  never  now  behold 

The  white  sail  gliding  down  ; 
Famine,  Disease,  and  Death,  and  Thou 

Destroy  that  wretched  town. 


"  I  used  to  hear  the  traveller's  voice 

As  here  he  pass'd  along, 
Or  maiden,  as  she  loiter'd  home 

Singing  her  even-song. 

"  No  traveller's  voice  may  now  be  heard; 

In  fear  he  hastens  by  ; 
But  I  have  heard  the  village  maid 

In  vain  for  succor  cry. 

"  I  used  to  see  the  youths  row  down. 

And  watch  the  dripping  oar. 
As  pleasantly  their  viol's  tones 

Came  soften'd  to  the  shore. 

"  King  Henry,  many  a  blacken'd  corpse 

I  now  see  floating  down ! 
Thou  man  of  blood  !  repent  in  time, 

And  leave  this  leaguer'd  town." 

"I  shall  go  on,"  King  Henry  cried, 
"  And  conquer  this  good  land  ; 

Seest  thou  not.  Hermit,  that  the  Lord 
Hath  given  it  to  my  hand .'  " 

The  Hermit  heard  King  Henry  speak, 
And  angrily  look'd  down ;  — 

His  face  was  gentle,  and  for  that 
More  solemn  was  his  frown. 

"  What  if  no  miracle  from  Heaven 
The  murderer's  arm  control ; 

Think  you  for  that  the  weight  of  blood 
Lies  lighter  on  his  soul  ? 

"Thou  conqueror  King,  repent  in  time, 

Or  dread  the  coming  woe  ! 
For,  Henry,  thou  hast  heard  the  threat. 

And  soon  shalt  feel  the  blow!  " 

King  Henry  forced  a  careless  smile, 
As  the  hermit  went  his  way ; 

But  Henry  soon  remember'd  him 
Upon  his  dying  day. 

Westbury,  1798. 


OLD  CHRISTOVAL'S   ADVICE. 


AND    THE    REASON    WHY    HE    GAVE    IT. 


Rccibid  un  Cavallero,  paraque  cultirasse  sus  tierras^a  un  Quin- 
tero,  y  parapagarte  algo  addaniada  le  pidid  Jiadur ;  y  no 
teniendo  quien  lejiassef  le  prometid  ddante  del  sepulero  de  San 
Isidro  que  eumpliria  su.  palabra,  y  si  no,  que  el  Siinto  le  easti- 
gasse.  Con  lo  qualj  el  CavaHero  le  pag6  toda  su  soldada,  y  le 
Jid,  Mar  desagradecido  cquel  kombre,  no  hacienda  caso  dc  su 
promessa,  se  huyd,  sin  aeabarde  sirvir  el  tientpo  concertado. 
Passd  de  noche  sin  reparar  en  ello,  par  la  Iglesia  de  San  Jindr&Sf 
donde  estaha  el  ciierpo  del  siervo  de  Dios.  Fu&  cosa  maravU- 
losa,  que  andando  corricndo  toda  la  Jioche,  no  se  apartd  de  la 
Tglrsia,  sino  que  toda  se  lefad  en  dar  mil  hucltas  al  rededor  de 
dlCy  kasta  quepor  la  manana,  ycndo  el  amo  d  quezarse  de  San 
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hidrOj  y  pedirle  cumpliessc  sufuimaj  lialld  a  sti  Quinttro  alii, 
dando  mas  y  mas  btieltas,  ttiit  poderse  haver  aparlado  de  aqiiel 
sitio,  Pidid  pcrdon  al  Santo,  y  d  su  amo,  al  qual  sati-<Jizu 
despucs  enteramente par aa  trabajo.  —  Villboas.  Flos  Sanc- 
turuvu 


"  If  thy  debtor  be  poor,"  old  Christoval  said, 

"  Exact  not  too  hardly  thy  due ; 
For  he  who  preserves  a  poor  man  from  want 

May  preserve  him  from  wickedness  too. 

"  If  thy  neighbor  should  sin,"  old  Christoval  said, 

•'  O  never  unmerciful  be  ; 
But  remember  it  is  through  the  mercy  of  God 

That  thou  art  not  as  sinful  as  he. 

*'  At  sixty-and-seven,  the  hope  of  Heaven 
Is  my  comfort,  through  God's  good  grace ; 

My  summons,  in  truth,  had  I  perish'd  in  youth. 
Must  have  been  to  a  different  place." 

"You  shall  have  the  farm,  young  Christoval," 

My  master  Henrique  said ; 
"  But  a  surety  provide,  in  whom  I  can  confide. 

That  duly  tlie  rent  shall  be  paid." 

1  was  poor,  and  I  had  not  a  friend  upon  earth. 

And  I  knew  not  what  to  say ; 
We  stood  in  the  porch  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 

And  it  was  St.  Isidro's  day. 

"Take  St.  Isidro  for  my  pledge," 

I  ventured  to  make  reply  ; 
"  The  Saint  in  Heaven  may  be  my  friend, 

But  friendless  on  earth  am  I." 

We  enter'd  the  Church,  and  went  to  his  shrine, 

And  I  fell  on  my  bended  knee  — 
*•  I  am  friendless,  holy  Isidro, 

And  therefore  I  call  upon  thee  ! 

"  1  call  upon  thee  my  surety  to  be ; 

M}'  purpose  is  honest  and  true ; 
And  if  ever  I  break  my  plighted  word, 

O  Saint,  mayst  thou  make  me  rue  1  " 

I  was  idle,  and  quarter-day  came  on, 

And  I  had  not  the  rent  in  store ; 
I  fear'd  St.  Isidro's  anger. 

But  I  dreaded  my  landlord  more. 

So,  on  a  dark  night,  I  took  my  flight. 

And  stole  like  a  thief  away  ; 
It  happen'd  that  by  St.  Andrew's  Church 

The  road  I  had  chosen  lay. 

As  I  past  the  Churcli  door,  I  thought  how  I  swore 

Upon  St.  Isidro's  day ; 
That  the  Saint  was  so  near  increased  my  fear, 

And  faster  I  hasten'd  away. 

So  all  night  long  I  hurried  on. 

Pacing  full  many  a  mile. 
And  knew  not  his  avenging  hand 

Was  on  me  all  the  while. 


Weary  I  was,  yet  safe,  1  thought ; 

But  when  it  was  day-light, 
I  had,  I  found,  been  running  round 

And  round  the  Church  all  night. 

I  shook  like  a  palsy,  and  fell  on  my  knees, 

And  for  pardon  devoutly  I  pray'd  ; 
When  my  master  came  up  —  "  What,  Christoval ! 

You  are  here  betimes '.  "  he  said. 

"  I  have  been  idle,  good  Master,"  said  I, 
*'  Good  Master,  and  I  have  done  wrong ; 

And  I  have  been  running  round  the  Church 
In  penance  all  night  long." 

"If  thou  hast  been  idle,"  Henrique  replied, 

"  Henceforth  thy  fault  amend  ! 
I  will  not  oppress  thee,  Christoval, 

And  the  Saint  may  thy  labor  befriend." 

Homeward  I  went  a  penitent. 

And  from  that  day  I  idled  no  more ; 

St.  Isidro  bless'd  my  industry, 
As  he  punish'd  my  sloth  before. 

"  When  my  debtor  was  poor,"  old  Christoval  said 

"  I  have  never  exacted  my  due  ;. 
But  remembering  my  master  was  good  to  me, 

I  copied  his  goodness  too. 

"  When  my  neighbor  hath  sinn'd,"  old  Christoval 
said, 

"  I  judged  not  too  hardly  his  sin, 
But  thought  of  the  night  by  St.  Andrew's  Church, 

And  consider'd  what  I  might  have  been." 

Westbunj,  1798. 


CORNELIUS   AGRIPPA; 

A  B.-iLLAD, 

OF  A  VOCNG  MAN  THAT  WOULD  READ  UH- 

LAWFCL  BOOKS,  AND  HOW  HE  WAS 

PUNISHED. 


VERY    PITHY    AND    PROFITABLE. 


Cornelius  Agrippa  went  out  one  day; 
His  Study  he  lock'd  ere  he  went  away, 
And  he  gave  the  key  of  the  door  to  his  wife, 
And  charged  her  to  keep  it  lock'd  on  her  life. 

"  And  if  any  one  ask  my  Study  to  see, 
I  charge  you  to  trust  them  not  with  tiie  key  ; 
Whoever  may  beg,  and  entreat,  and  implore, 
On  your  life  let  nobody  enter  that  door." 

There  lived  a  young  man  in  the  house,  who  in  Tain 
Access  to  that  Study  had  sought  to  obtain ; 
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And  he  begg'd  and  pray'd  the  books  to  see, 
Till  the  foolish  woman  gave  him  the  key. 

On  the  Study-table  a  book  there  lay, 
Which  Agrippa  himself  had  been  reading  that  day ; 
The  letters  were  written  with  blood  therein. 
And  tlie  leaves  were  made  of  dead  men's  skin ;  — 

And  these  horrible  leaves  of  magic  between 
Were  the  ugliest  pictures  that  ever  were  seen, 
The  likeness  of  things  so  foul  to  behold, 
That  what  they  were  is  not  fit  to  be  told. 

The  young  man  he  began  to  read 
He  knew  not  what ;  but  he  would  proceed. 
When  there  was  heard  a  sound  at  the  door 
Which,  as  he  read  on,  grew  more  and  more. 

And  more  and  more  the  knocking  grew ; 

The  young  man  knew  not  what  to  do ; 

But,  trembling,  in  fear  he  sat  within, 

Till  the  door  was  broke,  and  the  Devil  came  iiv. 

Two  hideous  horns  on  his  head  he  had  got, 
Like  iron  heated  nine  times  red-hot; 
Tile  breath  of  his  nostrils  was  brimstone  blue. 
And  his  tail  like  a  fiery  serpent  grew. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  with  me .'  "  the  Wicked  One 

cried. 
But  not  a  word  the  young  man  replied; 
Every  hair  on  his  head  was  standing  upright. 
And  his  limbs  like  a  palsy  shook  with  affright. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  with  me .'  "  cried  the  Author 

of  ill; 
But  the  wretched  young  man  was  silent  still ; 
Not  a  word  had  his  lips  the  power  to  say. 
And  his  marrow  seem'd  to  be  melting  away. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  with  me .' "'  the  third  time  he 

cries. 
And  a  flash  of  lightning  came  from  his  eyes. 
And  he  lifted  his  griffin  claw  in  the  air, 
And  the  young  man  had  not  strength  for  a  prayer. 

His  eyes  red  fire  and  fury  dart 
As  out  he  tore  the  young  man's  heart; 
He  grinn'd  a  horrible  grin  at  his  prey  ; 
And  in  a  clap  of  thunder  vanish'd  away. 

THE   MORAL. 
Henceforth  let  all  young  men  take  heed 
How  in  a  Conjurer's  books  they  read. 

Wesfbury,  1798. 


KING    CHARLEMAIN, 


Francois  Pctrarquc^fort  TCnomme  entre  les  PoUtes  Italicns^  dis- 
courant  en  iin  cpistre  son  voyage  de  France  el  de  V^Jlcm(ii<fne^ 
nous  raconte  que  passant  par  la  villc  d^JJU^  il  apprit  dc  qitelqucs 


Prestres  une  histotre  prodigcuse  quails  tenoient  de  main  en 
■main  pour  Ires  veriuUtle.  Qui  estoit  que  Charles  le  Grand, 
apres  avoir  CO nqueatc  plusieurs  pays ^  s'esperdit  de  telle  fagon 
en  Vamour  d'une  simple  fcmme,  que  mettant  tout  honiieur  et 
reputation  en  arriere,  il  oublia  non  sculcmcnt  les  affaires  de 
son  royaumCy  mais  aussi  le  soing  de  sa  projrre  personne,  au 
grand  desplaisir  de  diacun  ;  estant  settlement  ententifd  cour- 
tiser  teste  dame:  laquelle  par  bonhcur  commenca  d  s*aliter 
d^une  grossE  maladie^  qui  lui  apporta  la  mort.  Dont  les  Princes 
et  grands  Seigneurs  furevt  fort  rejouis,  csperans  que  par  cestc 
■mort,  Charles  reprendroU  comme  dicant  et  ses  esprits  et  /es 
affaires  du  royaume  en  main .-  ioutesfois  il  se  trouna  tellcmenl 
infatue  dc  c.cste  amour,  qu'  eneures  ckerissoit~il  ce  cadaveVy 
Vanbrassant,  baisant,  accolant  de  la  meme  fa^on  que  devant,  et 
au  lieu  de  prester  Voreille  aux  legations  qui  luy  avrvenoient,  il 
Ventretcnoit  de  mille  bayes,  comme  s'elle  eust  esti  pleine  de  vie. 
Ce  corps  commen^oit  deja  non  seulcment  d  mal  sentir,  mais  aussi 
setoumoit  en  putrefaction,  et  neantmoins  n^y  aeoit  aucun  de  ses 
favoris  qui  luy  en  osast  parler;  dont  advint  que  VArchevefque 
Turpin  mieux  advise  que  les  autrcs,  pourpensa  que  telle  chose 
ne  pouvoit  estre  advenu'^  sans  quelque  sorcellerie.  Jiu  moyen 
dequoy  cspiant  unjour  Vlieure  que  le  Roy  s^cstoit  absent^  de  la 
ckambre,  commenga  de  fouiJler  le  corps  dc  toules  parts,  finale~ 
vitnt  trouva  dajis  sa  bouche  au  dcssous  de  sa  langue  un  anneau 
qu^U  luy  QsLa,  Le  jour  viesme  Cltarlemaignc  retounuint  sur 
ses  premieres  brisees,  se  trouva  fort  estonne  de  voir  vne  car- 
casse  ainsi  puante.  Parquoy,  comme  s^il  sefust  resveill^  d*un 
profond  sommeil,  commanda  que  I'on  l^ensevelist  promptemenU 
Ce  qui  fut  fait ;  mais  en  contr'  e^cliange  de  cestefolie,  il  tour- 
na  tous  ses  pensemens  vers  VArchevesquc  porteur  de  test  an- 
■neau,  ne  pouvant  e^tre  de  Id  en  avant  sans  luy,  et  le  suivant 
en  tous  les  endroits.  Q,uoy  voyant  ce  sage  Prelat,  et  craignant 
que  cest  anneau  ne  tombast  en  mains  de  quelque  autre,  le  jetta 
dans  un  lac  prockain  de  la  infle.  Depuis  lequel  temps  on  dit 
que  ce  Roy  se  trouve  si  espris  de  Pamour  du  lieu,  qu^il  ne  se 
desempara  de  la  i^ille  d'^Jiii,  oii  il  bastit  un  Palais,  et  un  Mo~ 
mistere,  en  Vun  desquels  il  parfit  le  reste  de  ses  jours,  et  en 
Vautre  voulut  estre  ensevely,  ordonnant  par  son  testament  que 
tous  les  Empereurs  de  Rome  eussent  d  sefaire  sacrer  premiere- 
ment  en  ce  itcu.  ^  Pasijuier.  Reckcrches  de  la  France. 
L.  6,  C.  33. 
This  very  learned  author  has  strangely  mistaken  Aix  in  Sa- 
voy, the  real  scene  of  the  legend,  for  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  The 
ruins  of  a  building  said  to  have  been  Charlemain's  palace 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Lake  ofilourget 


1. 

It  was  strange  that  he  loved  her,  for  youth  was  gone 
And  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  was  fled :  [by, 

'Twas  the  glance  of  the  harlot  that  gleam'd  in  her 
eye, 

And  all  but  the  Monarch  could  plainly  descry 
From  whence  came  her  white  and  her  red. 


Yet  he  thought  with  Agatha  none  might  compare, 
And  he  gloried  in  wearing  her  chain ; 

The  court  was  a  desert  if  she  were  not  there ; 

To  him  she  alone  among  women  seem'd  fair. 
Such  dotage  possess'd  Charlemain. 

3. 

The  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  courtier,  the  maid. 

Alike  the  proud  leman  detest; 
And  the  good  old  Archbishop,  who  ceased  to  up- 
braid, 
Shook  his  gray  liead  in  sorrow,  and  silently  pray'd 

That  he  soon  might  consign  her  to  rest. 


A  joy  ill-dissembled  soon  gladdens  them  all, 
For  Awatha  sickens  and  dies. 
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KING    CHARLEMAIN. 


And  now  they  are  ready  with  bier  and  with  pall ; 
The  taper.5  gleam  gloomy  amid  the  high  hall, 
And  the  strains  of  the  requiem  arise. 


But  Charlemain  sent  them  in  anger  away, 

For  she  should  not  be  buried,  he  said ; 
And  despite  of  all  counsel,  for  many  a  day. 
Where  array 'd  in  her  costly  apparel  she  lay, 
The  Monarch  would  sit  by  tlie  dead. 

6. 

The  cares  of  the  kingdom  demand  him  in  vain, 

And  the  army  cry  out  for  their  lord ; 
The  Lombards,  the  fierce  misbelievers  of  Spain, 
Now  ravage  the  realms  of  the  proud  Charlemain, 
And  still  he  unsheaths  not  the  sword. 


The  soldiers  they  clamor,  the  Monks  bend  in  prayer 

In  the  quiet  retreats  of  the  cell ; 
The  physicians  to  counsel  together  repair, 
And  with  common  consent,  one  and  all  they  declare 

That  his  senses  are  bound  by  a  spell. 


Then,  with  relics  protected,  and  confident  grown. 

And  telling  devoutly  his  beads, 
The  good  old  Arclibishop,  wlien  this  was  made 

known. 
Steals  in  when  he  hears  that  the  corpse  is  alone, 

And  to  look  for  the  spell  he  proceeds. 


He  searches  with  care,  though  with    tremulous 
haste. 

For  the  spell  that  bewitches  the  king ; 
And  under  her  tongue,  for  security  placed. 
Its  margin  with  mystical  characters  traced. 

At  length  lie  discovers  a  ring. 

10. 
Rejoicing  he  seized  it,  and  hasten'd  away  ; 

The  Monarch  reenter'd  the  room ; 
The  enchantment  was  ended,  and,  suddenly  gay. 
He  bade  the  attendants  no  longer  delay. 

But  bear  her  with  speed  to  the  tomb. 

11. 

Now  merriment,  joyance,  and  feasting  again 

Enliven'd  the  palace  of  Aix  ; 
And  now  by  his  heralds  did  King  Charlemain 
Invite  to  his  palace  the  courtier  train 

To  hold  a  high  festival  day. 

12. 

And  anxiously  now  for  the  festival  day 

The  highly-born  Maidens  prepare ; 
And  now,  all  apparel'd  in  costly  array. 
Exulting  they  come  to  the  palace  of  Aix, 

Young  and  aged,  the  brave  and  the  fair. 

Oil !  happy  the  Damsel  who,  'mid  her  compeers. 
For  a  moment  engaged  the  King's  eye  ! 


Now  glowing  %vith  hopes,  and  now  fever'd  with 

fears. 
Each  maid  or  triumphant  or  jealous  appears, 
As  noticed  by  him,  or  pass'd  by. 

14. 

And  now,  as  the  evening  approach'd,  to  the  ball 

In  anxious  suspense  they  advance. 
Hoping  each  on  herself  that  the  King's  choice 

might  fall. 
When,  lo !  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all. 

He  ask'd  the  Archbishop  lo  dance. 

15. 

The  damsels  tliey  laugh,  and  the  barons  they  stare ; 

'Twas  mirth  and  astonishment  all ; 
And  the  Archbishop  started,  and  mntter'd  a  prayer, 
And,  wroth  at  receiving  such  mockery  tiiere, 

In  haste  he  withdrew  from  the  hall. 

16. 

The  moon  dimpled  over  the  water  with  light 
As  he  wander'd  along  the  lake  side ; 

But  tlie  King  had  pursued,  and,  o'erjoyed  at  his 
sight, 

"  Oh  turn  thee,  Archbishop,  my  joy  and  delight. 
Oh  turn  thee,  my  charmer,"  he  cried. 

17. 

"  Oh  come  where  the  feast,  and  the  dance,  and  the 
song, 

Invite  thee  to  mirth  and  to  love ; 
Or  at  this  happy  moment,  away  from  the  throng. 
To  the  shade  of  yon  wood  let  us  hasten  along, — 

The  moon  never  pierces  that  grove." 

18. 
As  thus  by  new  madness  the  King-seem'd  pos- 
sess'd. 
In  new  wonder  the  Archbishop  heard; 
Then  Charlemain  warmly  and  eagerly  press'd 
The  good  old  man's  poor,  wither'd  hand   to   f.  is 
breast, 
And  kiss'd  his  long,  gray,  grizzle  beard. 

19. 
"  Let  us  well,  then,  these  fortunate  moments  em- 
ploy !  " 
Cried  the  Monarch  with  passionate  tone; 
"Come  away  then,  dear  charmer,  —  my  angel, — 

my  joy,— 
Nay,  struggle  not  now, — 'tis  in  vain  lo  be  coy, — 
And  remember  that  we  are  alone." 


20. 


the   Archbishop 


"  Blessed   Mary,  protect   me  ! 
cried ; 

"  What  madness  has  come  to  the  King  !  " 
In  vain  to  escape  from  the  monarch  he  tried,- 
When  luckily  he  on  his  finger  espied 

The  glitter  of  Agatha's  ring. 

21. 

Overjoy'd,  the  good  prelate  remember'd  the  spell, 
And  far  in  the  lake  flung  the  ring  ; 
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The  waters  closed  round  it,  and  wondrous  to  tell, 
Released  from  the  cursed  enchantment  of  hell, 
His  reason  return  d  to  the  King. 

22. 

But  he  built  him  a  palace  there  close  by  the  bay, 

And  there  did  he  love  to  remain ; 
And  the  traveller  who  will,  may  behold  at  this  day 
A  monument  still  in  the  ruins  at  Aii 

Of  the  spell  that  possessed  Charlemain. 

BaJJi,  1797. 


ST.   ROMUALD, 


Les  Catalans  ayant  appris  que  S.  Romuald  voidoU  quitter  leurs 
pays,  en  furent  tris-affiiges  ;  Us  deliltererent  sur  les  motjens  de 
Ven  empicher,  et  le  sent  quails  imaginirent  comme  le  plus  sitr, 
fat  de  le  tuer,  afin  de  projUer  da  moins  de  ses  rcliques  et  des 
guerisons  et  autres  miracles  qu'elles  apereroient  apr^s  sa  mart. 
La  devotion  que  les  Ctttalans  avuieiit  pour  lui,  ne  plat  point  du 
tout  d  S.  Romuald;  il  usa  de  stratagime  et  leur  ecliappa. — 
St.  Foix,  Essais  Historiques  sur  Paris.  —  T.  5,  p.  163. 

St.  Foix,  who  is  often  more  amusing  than  trustworthy,  has 
fathered  thi^  story  upon  the  Spaniards,  though  it  belongs  to 
his  own  countrymen,  the  circumstanr.es  having  hippened 
when  Romuald  was  a  monk  of  tlie  Convent  of  St.  Michael's, 
in  Aquitaine.  It  is  thus  related  by  Yepes.  En  esta  ocasion 
sucedio  una  cosa  bien  extraordinaria,  porque  los  naturales  de 
la  ticrra  donde  estava  el  monasterio  de  San  Miguel^  estimavan 
en  tanto  a  San  Romoaldo^  que  faltandules  la  paciencia  de  quf 
se  quisiesse  yr,  dieron  en  un  terrible  disparate,  a  quien  llama 
muy  bien  San  Pedro  Damiano  Inipia  Pielas,  piedad  cruel: 
porque  queriendose  yr  San  Romoaldo,  determinaron  de  matarle, 
para  que  ija  que  no  le  podian  tener  en  su  tierra  vivo,  ahmieiios 
goiassen  de  siis  reliquias  y  cuerpo  santo.  Supo  San  Romoaldo 
la  determinacion  bestial  y  indlscreta  dc  aqueUa  genie  ;  y  tomo 
una  pTudente  Tesolucion,  porque  imitundo  a  David,  que  fing-io 
que  estava  loco,  por  no  caer  en  manos  de  svs  encmigos,  assi  San 
Romoaldo  se  kizo  rarr  la  cabeca,  y  con  alg'unos  ademancs,  7/ 
palabras  mal  concertadas  que  dezta,  le  tiLvieron  por  hombre  que 
Ic  avia  faltado  el  juyiio,  con  que  se  asseguraran  los  naturales 
de  la  tierra  que  ya  perpetuamciite  le  tendrian  en  ella:  y  con 
semejante  estratagema  y  tra^a  tufo  lugar  San  Rumoaldo  de 
hvrtarse,  y  a  cencerros  topados  (como  dizeti)  hnyr  de  aquella 
tierra,  y  llegar  a  Italia  a  la  ciudad  de  Ravena. 

Caronica  General  de  la  Orden  de  Sun 
Bcnito.~T.5,  ff.  274. 

Villegas  in  his  Flos  Sanclnruni,  (February  7tli,)  records  some 
of  St.  Rorauald's  achievements  against  tlie  DeviJ  and  liis 
imps.  He  records  also  tlie  other  virtues  of  the  Saint,  as 
specified  in  the  poem.  They  are  more  fully  stated  by  Yepes. 
Tenia  tres  cilicios,  los  quales  mndava  de  treynta  en  treynta 
dias :  no  los  labava,  sino  ponialos  al  ayrc,  y  d  la  agua  que 
It-ovia,  con  que  se  matavan  atgunas  immundicias,  que  se  criavan 
en  cllos.  —  fF.  29?.  Quando  alguna  rcz  eratcntadu  dc  la  gula, 
y  desseava  comer  de  algun  manjar,  tomovale  en  las  manos,  jni- 
ravale,  oliale,  y  despues  que  estava  despierto  el  apetito,  deiia, 
O  gula,  gula,  quan  dulce  y  suave  te  parcce  este  manjar!  pcro 
no  te  ha  de  entrar  en  provechn  !  y  entonccs  se  mortijicara,  y  le 
dexava,  y  le  embiava  entero,  o  al  silleri^o,  0  a  los  pobres. 

There  is  a  free  traiwlation  of  this  poem,  by  Bildcrdijk,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Krekclzangen,  p.  113. 


One  day,  it  matters  not  to  know 

How  many  hundred  years  awo, 

A  Frenchman  stoppM  at  an  inn  door ; 

The  Landlord  came  to  welcome  him,  and  chat 

Of  this  and  that, 

For  he  had  seen  the  Traveller  there  before. 


"Doth  holy  Romuald  dwell 

Still  in  his  cell?  " 

The  Traveller  ask'd,  "  or  is  the  old  man  dead  ^  " 

"No;  he  has  left  his  loving  flock,  and  we 

So  great  a  Christian  never  more  shall  see," 

The  Landlord  answer'd,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

"Ah,  sir,  we  knew  his  worth! 

ii  ever  there  did  live  a  Saint  on  earth  !  — 

Why,  Sir,  he  always  used  to  wear  a  shirt 

For  thirty  days,  all  seasons,  day  and  nigiit: 

Good  man,  he  knew  it  was  not  right 

For  Dust  and  Ashes  to  fall  out  with  Dirt; 

And  then  he  only  hung  it  out  in  the  rain, 

And  put  it  on  again. 

"  There  has  been  perilous  work 

With  him  and  the  Devil  there  in  yonder  cell; 

For  Satan  used  to  maul  him  like  a  Turk. 

There  they  would  sometimes  fight 

All  through  a  winter's  night, 

From  sunset  until  morn. 

He  with  a  cross,  the  Devil  with  his  horn ; 

The  Devil  spitting  fire,  with  might  and  main, 

Enough  to  make  St.  Michael  half  afraid ; 

He  splashing  holy  water  till  he  made 

His  red  hide  hiss  again. 

And  the  hot  vapor  fiU'd  the  smoking  cell. 

This  was  so  common  that  his  face  became 

All  black  and  yellow  with  the  brimstone  flame, 

And  then  he  smelt,  —  O  Lord!  how  he  did  smell ' 

"Then,  Sir  I  to  see  how  he  would  mortify 

The  flesh  !     If  any  one  had  dainty  fare, 

Good  man,  he  would  come  there, 

And  look  at  all  the  delicate  things,  and  cry 

'O  Belly,  Belly, 

You  would  be  gormandizing  now,  I  know; 

But  it  shall  not  be  so  !  — 

Home  to  your  bread  and  water  —  home,  I  tell  ye  !  * ' 

"But,"  quoth  the  Traveller,  "wherefore  did  he 

leave 

A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well.'  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  Landlord,  "  Sir,  it  so  befell 

He  heard  unluckily  of  oui  intent 

To  do  him  a  great  honor;  and,  you  know, 

He  was  not  covetous  of  fame  below, 

And  so  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went." 

"What  might  this  honor  be  .'  "  the  Traveller  cried. 

"Why,  Sir,"  the  host  replied, 

"  We   thought  perhaps  that   he    might   one   daj 

leave  us ; 

And  then  should  strangers  have 

The  good  man's  grave, 

A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  uv., 

For  he'll  be  made  a  Saint  of,  to  be  sure. 

Tiierefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

His  relics  while  we  might; 

And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night  ' 

Westlninj,  1798. 
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KING   OF   THE   CROCODILES, 


The  people  at  Isna,  in  Upper  Egypt,  have  a  superstition  con- 
cerning Crocodiles  similar  to  tliat  entertained  in  tlie  West 
Indies  j  they  say  there  is  a  King  of  them  who  resides  near 
Isna,  and  wlio  has  ears,  but  no  tail  ;  and  he  possesses  an 
uncommon  regal  quality,  that  of  doing  no  harm.  Some 
are  bold  enough  to  assert  that  they  have  seen  him. — 
Brown's  Tracels. 

If  the  Crocodile  Dynasty  in  Egypt  had  been  described  as 
distinguished  by  a  long  neck,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a  tail, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  eome  tradition  of  the  Ichthyosau- 
rus, or  other  variety  of  the  Prieadamite  Crocodile,  was  pre- 
served in  those  countries. 

No  one  who  has  perused  Mr.  Wateitan's  Wanderings  will 
think  there  is  any  thing  more  extraordinary  in  the  woman's 
attack  upon  her  intended  devourer,  tlian  ia  what  that  enter- 
prising and  most  observant  naturalist  has  himself  performed. 
He  has  ridden  a  Crocodile,  twisting  the  huge  reptile's  fore 
lega  on  his  back  by  main  force,  and  using  them  as  a  bridle. 
"  Sliould  it  be  asked,"  he  says,  "  how  I  managed  to  keep 
my  seat,  I  would  answer,  I  hunted  some  years  with  Lord 
Darlington's  fox-hounds." 

There  is  a  translation  of  this  ballad  hy  Bilderdijk,  published 
in  his  Krekelzangeiij  1822,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  before  the  second 
part  was  written. 


PART    I. 


"  Now,  Woman,  wliy  without  your  veil  ? 
And  wherefore  do  you  look  so  pale  ? 
And,  Woman,  why  do  you  groan  so  sadly, 
And  wherefore  beat  your  bosom  madly  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  have  lost  my  darling  boy, 
in  whom  my  soul  had  all  its  joy  ; 
And  I  for  sorrow  have  torn  my  veil. 
And  sorrow  hath  made  my  very  heart  pale 

"  Oh,  I  have  lost  my  darling  child. 
And  that's  the  loss  that  makes  me  wild  ; 
He  stoop'd  to  the  river  down  to  drink. 
And  there  was  a  Crocodile  by  the  brink. 

"  He  did  not  venture  in  to  swim  ; 

He  only  stoop'd  to  drink  at  the  brim ; 

But  under  the  reeds  the  Crocodile  lay. 

And  struck  with  his  tail,  and  swept  him  away. 

*'  Now  take  me  in  yovir  boat,  I  pray. 
For  down  the  river  lies  my  way, 
And  me  to  the  Reed  Island  bring, 
For  I  will  go  to  the  Crocodile  King. 

"  He  reigns  not  now  in  Crocodilople, 
Proud  as  the  Turk  at  Constantinople  ; 
No  ruins  of  his  great  City  remain. 
The  Island  of  Reeds  is  his  whole  domain. 

"  Like  a  Dervise  there  ho  passes  his  days, 
Turns  up  his  eyes,  and  fasts  and  prays  ; 
And  being  grown  pious,  and  meek,  and  mild. 
He  now  never  eats  man,  woman,  or  child. 


"The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  never  does  wrong; 
He  has  no  tail,  so  stiff  and  strong; 
He  has  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay. 
But  he  has  ears  to  hear  what  I  say. 

"  And  to  the  King  I  will  complain 
How  my  poor  child  was  wickedly  slain  ; 
The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  he  is  good, 
And  I  shall  have  the  murderer's  blood." 

The  man  replied,  "  No,  Woman,  no, 
To  the  Island  of  Reeds  I  will  not  go ; 
I  would  not  for  any  worldly  thing 
See  the  face  of  the  Crocodile  King." 

"  Then  lend  me  now  your  little  boat. 
And  I  will  down  the  river  float. 
I  tell  thee  that  no  worldly  thing 
Shall  keep  me  from  the  Crocodile  King. 

"The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  he  is  good. 
And  therefore  will  give  me  blood  for  blood  ; 
Being  so  mighty  and  so  just. 
He  can  revenge  me ;  he  will,  and  he  must." 

The  Woman  she  leap'd  into  the  boat. 
And  down  the  river  alone  did  she  float; 
And  fast  with  the  stream  the  boat  proceeds  ; 
And  now  she  is  come  to  the  Island  of  Reeds. 

The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  there  was  seen  ; 
He  sat  upon  the  eggs  of  the  Queen ; 
And  all  around,  a  numerous  rout. 
The  young  Prince  Crocodiles  crawl'd  about. 

The  Woman  shook  every  limb  with  fear, 
As  she  to  the  Crocodile  King  came  near  ; 
For  never  man  without  fear  and  awe 
The  face  of  his  Crocodile  Majesty  saw. 

She  fell  upon  her  bended  knee, 
And  said,  "  O  King,  have  pity  on  me, 
For  I  have  lost  my  darling  child. 
And  that's  the  loss  that  makes  me  wild. 

"  A  Crocodile  ate  him  for  his  food ; 
Now  let  me  have  the  murderer's  blood ; 
Let  me  have  vengeance  for  my  boy, 
The  only  thing  that  can  give  me  joy. 

"  I  know  that  you.  Sire  !  never  do  wrong , 
You  have  no  tail,  so  stiff"  and  strong. 
You  have  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay, 
But  you  have  cars  to  hear  what  I  say." 

"  You  have  done  well,"  the  King  replies, 
And  fi.xed  on  her  his  little  eyes  ; 
"  Good  Woman,  yes,  you  have  done  right. 
But  you  have  not  described  me  quite. 

"  I  have  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay, 
And  I  have  cars  to  hear  what  you  say, 
I  have  teeth,  moreover,  as  you  may  see, 
And  I  will  make  a  meal  of  thee." 
Bristol,  1799. 
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PART   II. 

Wicked  the  word,  and  bootless  the  boast, 
As  cruel  King  Crocodile  found  to  his  cost; 
And  proper  reward  of  tyrannical  migiit, 
He  show'd  his  teeth,  but  he  miss'd  his  bite. 

"  A  meal  of  me !  "  the  Woman  cried. 
Taking  wit  in  her  anger,  and  courage  beside ; 
She  took  liiin  his  forelegs  and  hind  between, 
And  trundled  him  off  the  eggs  of  the  Queen. 

To  revenge  herself  then  she  did  not  fail ; 
He  was  slow  in  his  motions  for  want  of  a  tail ; 
But  well  for  the  Woman  was  it,  the  while. 
That  the  Queen  was  gadding  abroad  in  tlie  Nile. 

Two  Crocodile  Princes,  as  they  play'd  on  the  sand, 
She  caught,  and  grasping  them  one  in  each  hand, 
Thrust  the  head  of  one  into  the  throat  of  the  other, 
And  made  each  Prince  Crocodile  choke  his  brother. 

And  when  she  had  truss'd  three  couple  this  way. 
She  carried  them  off,  and  hasten'd  away, 
And  plying  her  oars  with  might  and  main, 
Cross'd  the  river,  and  got  to  the  shore  again. 

When  the  Crocodile  Queen  came  home,  she  found 
That  her  eggs  were  broken  and  scattered  around. 
And  that  six  young  Princes,  darlings  all, 
Were  missing,  for  none  of  them  answer'd  her  call. 

Then  many  a  not  very  pleasant  thing 
Pass'd  between  her  and  the  Crocodile  King: 
"  Is  this  your  care  of  the  nest?  "  cried  she. 
"  It  comes  of  your  gadding  abroad,"  said  he. 

The  queen  had  the  better  in  this  dispute. 

And  the  Crocodile  King  found  it  best  to  be  mute. 

While  a  terrible  peal  in  his  ears  she  rung. 

For  the  Queen  had  a  tail  as  well  as  a  tongue. 

In  woful  patience  he  let  her  rail. 
Standing  less  in  fear  of  her  tongue  than  her  tail, 
And  knowing  that  all  the  words  which  were  spoken 
Could  not  mend  one  of  the  eggs  that  were  broken. 

The  Woman,  meantime,  was  very  well  pleased ; 
She  had  saved  her  life,  and  her  heart  was  eased  ; 
The  justice  she  ask'd  in  vain  for  her  son, 
She  had  taken  herself,  and  si.x  for  one. 

"Mash-Allah!"  her   neighbors  exclaim'd  in  de- 
light. 
She  gave  them  a  funeral  supper  that  night. 
Where  they  all  agreed  that  revenge  was  sweet. 
And  young  Prince  Crocodiles  delicate  meat. 


THE    ROSE. 


Betwene  the  Cytoe  and  the  Uhirche  of  Bethlehem,  is   the 
felde  Floridus,  that  ta  to  seyne,  the  felde  floisched.     For  als 
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moche  as  a  fayre  Mayden  was  blamed  with  wroos;  and 
sclaundred,  that  sclie  hadd  don  fornicacioun,  fur  nhiche 
cause  sche  was  deraed  to  the  dethe,  and  to  be  brent  in  tliat 
place,  to  tlie  whiche  she  was  ladd.  And  as  the  fyre  begun 
to  brenne  about  hire,  she  made  her  preyeres  to  oure  Lord, 
that  als  wissely  &s  sche  was  notgylty  of  that  synne,  that  ho 
wold  help  hire,  and  make  it  to  be  knowen  to  alle  men  of  his 
mercyfuile  grace  :  and  whanne  sche  had  tlius  seyd,  sclie  en- 
tered into  the  fuyer,  and  anon  was  the  fuycr  quenched  and 
cute,  and  the  brondes  that  weren  brennynge  becomen  white 
Roseres,  fulle  of  roses,  and  theise  werein  the  first  Roseres 
and  rosea,  both  white  and  rede,  that  every  ony  man  saughe. 
And  thus  was  this  Maiden  saved  by  the  grace  of  God.— 
The  Vuiage  and  Traicaile  of  Sir  John  Maundeville. 


Nay,  Edith  !  spare  the  Rose;  —  perhaps  it  lives. 

And  feels  the  noontide  sun,  and  drinks  refresh'd 

The  dews  of  night;  let  not  thy  gentle  hand 

Tear  its  life-strings  asunder,  and  destroy 

The  sense  of  being  !  —  Why  that  infidel  smile  .■* 

Come,  I  will  bribe  thee  to  be  merciful; 

And  thou  shalt  have  a  tale  of  other  days, — 

For  I  am  skill'd  in  legendary  lore, — 

So  thou  wilt  let  it  live.     There  was  a  time 

Ere  this,  the  freshest,  sweetest  flower  that  blooms, 

Bedeck'd  the  bowers  of  earth.   Thou  hast  not  heard 

How  first  by  miracle  its  fragrant  leaves 

Spread  to  the  sun  their  blushing  loveliness. 

There  dwelt  in  Bethlehem  a  Jewish  maid, 
And  ZiUah  was  her  name,  so  passing  fair 
That  all  Judea  spake  the  virgin's  praise. 
He  who  had  seen  her  eye's  dark  radiance 
How  it  reveal'd  her  soul,  and  what  a  soul 
Beam'd  in  the  mild  effulgence,  woe  to  him ' 
For  not  in  solitude,  for  not  in  crowds. 
Might  he  escape  remembrance,  nor  avoid 
Her  imaged  form,  which  followed  every  where, 
And  filled  the  heart,  and  fix'd  the  absent  eye. 
Alas  for  him  !  her  bosom  own'd  no  love 
Save  the  strong  ardor  of  religious  zeal, 
For  Zillah  on  her  God  had  centred  all 
Her  spirit's  deep  affections.     So  for  her 
Her  tribes-men  sigh'd  in  vain,  yet  reverenced 
The  obdurate  virtue  that  destroy'd  their  hopes. 

One  man  there  was,  a  vain  and  wretclied  man, 
Who  saw,  desired,  despaired,  and  hated  her. 
His  sensual  eye  had  gloated  on  her  cheek 
Even  till  the  flush  of  angry  modesty 
Gave  it  new  charms,  and  made  him  gloat  the  more. 
She  loathed  the  man  ;  for  Hamuel's  eye  was  bold, 
And  the  strong  workings  of  brute  selfishness 
Had  moulded  his  broad  features;  and  she  fear'd 
The  bitterness  of  wounded  vanity 
That  with  a  fiendish  hue  would  overcast 
His  faint  and  lying  smile.     Nor  vain  her  fear ; 
For  Hamuel  vow'd  revenge,  and  laid  a  pint 
Against  her  virgin  fame.     He  spread  abroad 
Whispers  that  travel  fast,  and  ill  reports 
That  soon  obtain  belief;  how  Zillah's  eye. 
When  in  the  temple  heaven-ward  it  was  raised, 
Did  swim  with  rapturous  zeal,  but  there  were  those 
Who  had  beheld  the  enthusiast's  melting  glance 
With  other  feelings  fili'd  ;  —  that  'twas  a  task 
Of  easy  sort  to  play  the  saint  by  day 
Before  the  public  eye,  but  that  all  eyes 
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Were  closed  at  night ;  —  that  Zillah's  life  was  foul, 
Yea,  forfeit  to  the  law. 

Shame  —  shame  to  man, 
Tiiat  he  should  trust  so  easily  the  tongue 
Whicli  stabs  another's  fame  !     The  ill  report 
Was  heard,  repeated,  and  believed,  and  soon,  — 
For  Hamuel,  by  his  well-schemed  viUany, 
Produced  such  semblances  of  guilt,  —  the  Maid 
Was  to  the  fire  condemn'd. 

Witliout  the  walls, 
Tliere  was  a  barren  field  ;  a  place  abhorr'd, 
For  it  was  there  where  wretched  criminals 
Rcceiv'd  their  death ;  and  there  they  fix'd  the  stake. 
And  piled  the  fuel  round,  which  should  consume 
The  injured  Maid,  abandon'd,  as  it  seeni'd. 
By  God  and  Man.     The  assembled  Bethlemites 
Beheld  the  scene,  and  when  they  saw  tlie  Maid 
Bound  to  the  stake,  with  what  calm  holiness 
She  lifted  up  her  patient  looks  to  Heaven, 
They  doubted  of  her  guilt.     With  other  thoughts 
Stood  Hamuel  near  the  pile ;  him  savage  joy 
Led  thitherward,  but  now  within  his  heart 
Unwonted  feelings  stirr'd,  and  the  first  pangs 
Of  wakening  guilt,  anticipant  of  Hell. 
The  eye  of  Zillah,  as  it  glanced  around. 
Fell  on  the  slanderer  once,  and  rested  there 
A  moment ;  like  a  dagger  did  it  pierce. 
And  struck  into  his  soul  a  cureless  wound. 
Conscience  !  thou  God  within  us  !  not  in  the  hour 
Of  triumph  dost  thou  spare  tlie  guilty  wretch ; 
Not  in  the  hour  of  infamy  and  death 
Forsake  the  virtuous  !   They  draw  near  the  stake, — 
They  bring  the  torch!  —  hold,  hold  your  erring 

liands  I 
Yet  quench  the  rising  flames!  —  they  rise!  they 

spread ! 
They  reach  the  suffering  Maid !  oh  God  protect 
The  innocent  one ! 

They  rose,  they  spread,  they  raged ;  — 
The  breath  of  God  went  forth ;  the  ascending  fire 
Beneatli  its  influence  bent,  and  all  its  flames 
In  one  long  lightning-flash  concentrating, 
Darted  and  blasted  Hamuel,  —  him  alone. 
Hark  !  —  what  a  fearful  scream  the  multitude 
Pour  forth  !  —  and  yet  more  miracles  !  the  stake 
Branchesandbuds,  arid,  spreading  its  green  leaves. 
Embowers  and  canopies  tlie  innocent  Maid, 
Wlio  there  stands  glorified  ;  and  Roses,  then 
First  seen  on  earth  since  Paradise  was  lost, 
Profusely  blossom  round  her,  white  and  red. 
In  all  their  rich  variety  of  hues  ; 
And  fragrance  such  as  our  first  parents  breathed 
In  Eden  she  inhales,  vouchsafed  to  her 
A  presage  sure  of  Paradise  regain'd. 

VVesthimj,  1798. 
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Ve  la  Peiia  de  los  Enamorados. 

Un  vio^o  Christiana  estava  caiitivo  en   Qranada,  sus  partes  y 
diligencia  eran  tale^,  sit  bneii  termino  y  corlesia,  gut;  sil  amo 


haiia  mucha  cojifian^a  del  dentro  y  fuera  de  su  casa.  Una 
kija  suya  al  tanlo  se  le  ajiciona  y  puao  en  el  los  ojos.  Pero 
como  quier  que  ella  faesse  casadera^  y  el  fnof  o  esclavOj  no  po- 
dian  passar  addante  eomo  deseavan ;  ca  el  amor  mal  se  pued* 
encubrir,  y  ternian  si  el  padre  della,  5  avio  del^  la  sabia,  pagU' 
nan  con  las  cabegas.  Acordaron  de  huir  a  tierra  de  CArisIia- 
nos,  Tcsolueion  que  al  mo^o  venia  mrjor,  par  bolvcr  a  los  suyos, 
que  a  ella  por  desterrarse  de  su  patria :  si  ya  no  la  movia  el 
desco  de  hazerse  Christiana,  lo  que  yo  no  creo.  Tomaron  su 
camino  con  todo  secreto,  hasta  llegar  al  pcnasco  ya  dicho,  en  que 
la  jno^a  cansada  se  puso  a  reposar.  En  csto  vieron  assoniar  a 
su  padre  eon  gente  de  acavallo,  que  vcnia  en  su  seguimiento. 
Que  podian  hazer,  0  a  que  parte  boleerse  ?  que  consejo  tomar  ? 
mejitirosas  las  esperangas  de  los  hombrcs  y  miserables  sus  mten- 
tos.  Jicudieron  a  lo  que  solo  les  qudava  de  encumbrar  aquel 
penol,  trepando  por  aquellos  Hscos,  que  era  reparo  assaz  fiaco. 
El  padre  con  un  semblante  sanudo  los  mando  abaxar  .-  amena- 
yai'u  Ic^  sino  obedccian  de  executar  en  ellos  una  muerte  muy  cru- 
el. Los  que  acompahavan  al  padre  los  amoncstavan  lo  mismo, 
puts  solo  les  rcstava  aquella  esperanto  de  alangar  pcrdon  de  la 
misericordta  de  su  padre,  con  hazer  lo  que  les  mandava,  y 
echarseles  a  los  pies.  JVo  quiiieron  venir  en  esto.  Los  Jiloros 
pucstos  a  pie  atometieron  a  subir  el  penasco  :  pero  el  mo^o  les 
defcndio  la  subida  con  galgas,  pie-dras  y  polos,  y  todo  lo  demos 
que  Ic  vcnia  a  la  mono,  y  le  scrvia  de  armas  en  aquella  drsespc- 
racion.  El  padre  visto  esto,  hizo  venir  de  un  pueblo  alli  ctrca 
vallesteros  para  que  de  lezos  los  jlechassen.  Ellos  vista  su 
perdicion,  aeordaron  con  su.  muerte  librarse  de  los  damestos  y 
tomientos  viayores  qui  teniian.  Las palabras  que  en  estc  trance 
se  dizeron,  no  ay  para  que  rclatarlas.  Finahnnite  abra^ados 
enlresi  fuertemente,  se  echaron  del  penol  abaxo,  por  aquella 
parte  en  que  losmirava  su  cruel  y  sanudo  padre.  Deste  manera 
espiraron  antes  de  llegar  a  lo  bozo,  con  lastima  de  los  presenteSy 
y  auncon  lagrimas  de  algunoa  que  semocian  con  aquel  triste 
eipectaculo  dc  aquclh'S  mo^os  desgraciados,  y  a  pesar  del  padre^ 
como  estavan,  los  entcrraron  en  aquel  misvio  lugar  ;  constaneia 
quese  ernpleara  mejor  en  otra  haiana,  y  les  fuera  bien  contada 
la  muerte,  si  la  padecieron  por  la  virtud  y  en  defensa  dela  ver^ 
dadera  religion,  y  no  por  saltsfucer  a  sus  apetitos  desenfrenados 

Mariana 


The  Maiden,  through  the  favoring  night, 
From  Granada  took  her  flight ; 
She  bade  her  Father's  house  farewell, 
And  fled  away  with  Manuel. 

No  Moorish  maid  might  hope  to  vie 
With  Laila's  cheek  or  Laila's  eye; 
No  maiden  loved  with  purer  truth, 
Or  ever  loved  a  lovelier  youth. 

In  fear  they  fled,  across  the  plain, 
Tiie  fatlier's  wrath,  the  captive's  chain ; 
In  hope  to  Seville  on  tliey  flee, 
To  peace,  and  love,  and  liberty 

Chiuma  they  have  left,  and  now. 
Beneath  a  precipice's  brow, 
Where  Guadalhorce  winds  its  way, 
There  in  the  shade  awhile  they  lay;  — 

For  now  the  sun  was  near  its  height, 
And  she  was  weary  with  her  flight; 
She  laid  her  head  on  Manuel's  breast. 
And  pleasant  was  the  maiden's  rest. 

While  thus  the  lovely  Laila  slept, 
A  fearful  watch  young  Manuel  kept. 
Alas  !  her  Father  and  his  train 
He  sees  come  speeding  o'er  the  plain. 
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The  Maiden  started  from  her  sleep ; 

He  wedded  the  Lady  Argentine, 

They  sought  ibr  refuge  up  the  steep  ; 

As  ancient  stories  tell ; 

To  scale  the  precipice's  brow 

He  loved  the  Lady  Argentine , 

Their  only  hope  of  safety  now. 

Alas  !  for  what  befell ! 

The  Lady  Argentine  hath  fled ; 

But  them  the  angry  Father  sees ; 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

With  voice  and  arm  he  menaces ; 

She  hath  left  the  husband  who  loved  her  well, 

And  now  the  Moors  approach  the  steep  ; 

To  go  to  Count  Aymerique's  bed 

Loud  are  his  curses,  loud  and  deep. 

2. 

Then  Manuel's  heart  grew  wild  with  woe ; 

Garci  Ferrandez  was  brave  and  young, 

He  loosen'd  stones  and  roU'd  below  ; 

The  comeliest  of  the  land ; 

He  loosen'd  crags ;  for  Manuel  strove 

There  was  never  a  knight  of  Leon  in  fight 

For  life,  and  liberty,  and  love. 

Who  could  meet  the  force  of  his  matchless  might  J 

There  was  never  a  foe  in  the  infidel  band 

The  ascent  was  perilous  and  high  ; 

Who  against  his  dreadful  sword  could  stand ; 

The  Moors  they  durst  not  venture  nigh ; 

And  yet  Count  Garci's  strong  right  hand 

The  fugitives  stood  safely  there ; 

Was  shapely,  and  soft,  and  white; 

They  stood  in  safety  and  despair. 

As  white  and  as  soft  as  a  lady's  hand 

Was  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  knight. 

The  Moorish  chief  unmoved  could  see 

His  daughter  bend  her  suppliant  knee ; 

3. 

He  heard  his  child  for  pardon  plead, 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

And  swore  the  oft'enders  both  should  bleed. 

To  Garci's  Hall  did  Count  Aynierique  go ; 

In  an  evil  hour  and  a  luckless  night 

He  bade  the  archers  bend  the  bow, 

From  Garci's  Hall  did  he  take  his  flight, 

And  make  the  Christian  fall  below ; 

And  bear  witli  him  that  lady  bright, 

He  bade  the  archers  aim  tlie  dart. 

That  lady  folse,  his  bale  and  bane. 

And  pierce  the  Maid's  apostate  heart. 

There  was  feasting  and  joy  in  Count  Aymerique's 

bower. 

The  archers  aim'd  their  arrows  there ; 

When  he,  with  triumph,  and  pomp,  and  pride, 

She  clasp'd  young  Manuel  in  despair  ; 

Brought  home  the  adulteress  like  a  bride : 

"  Death,  Manuel,  shall  set  us  free  ! 

His  daughter  only  sat  in  her  tower; 

Then  leap  below,  and  die  with  me." 

She  sat  in  licr  lonely  tower  alone. 

And  for  her  dead  mother  she  made  her  moan ; 

He  clasp'd  her  close,  and  cried.  Farewell '  . 

"  Methinks,"  said  she,  "my  father  for  me 

In  one  another's  arms  they  fell ; 

Might  have  brought  a  bridegroom  home. 

And  falling  o'er  the  rock's  steep  side, 

A  stepmother  he  brings  hither  instead  ; 

In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 

Count   Aymerique   will  not  his  daughter  should 

wed. 

And  side  by  side  they  there  are  laid. 

But  he  brings  home  a  leman  for  his  own  bed." 

The  Christian  youth  and  Moorish  maid ; 

So  thoughts  of  good  and  thoughts  of  ill 

But  never  Cross  was  planted  there, 

Were  working  thus  in  Abba's  will ; 

Because  they  perish'd  for  despair. 

And  Argentine,  with  evil  intent, 

Ever  to  work  her  woe  was  bent; 

Yet  every  Moorish  maid  can  tell 

That  still  she  sat  in  her  tower  alone, 

Where  Laila  lies,  who  loved  so  well ; 

And  in  that  melancholy  gloom. 

And  every  youth,  who  passes  there, 

When  for  her  mother  she  made  her  moan, 

Says  for  Manuel's  soul  a  prayer. 

She  wish'd  her  father  too  in  the  tomb. 

Westbury,  1798. 

4. 

She  watches  tlie  pilgrims  and  poor  who  wait 
For  daily  food  at  her  father's  gate. 

"  I  would  some  Kniglit  were  there,"  thought  she, 

GARCI    FERRANDEZ. 

"  Disguised  in  pilgrim-weeds  for  me  ! 

For  Aymerique's  blessing  I  would  not  stay. 
Nor  he  nor  his  leman  should  say  me  nay. 

This  story,  which  later  historians  have  taken  some  pains  to 

But  I  with  him  would  wend  away." 

disprove,  may  be  found  in  the  Coronica  General  de  Espana. 

5. 

She  watches  her  iiandmaid  the  pittance  deal ; 

PART  1. 

They  took  their  dole  and  went  away  ; 

1. 

But  yonder  is  one  who  lingers  still  ; 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

As  though  he  had  something  in  his  will. 

Did  Garci  Ferrandez  wed  ! 

Some  secret  which  he  fain  would  say ; 
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And  close  to  the  portal  she  sees  him  go; 

"  Let  not  the  Lady  Argentine 

He  talks  with  her  handmaid  in  accents  low ; 

Be  wroth  at  ministry  of  mine  !  " 

Oh  then  she  thouglit  that  time  went  slow, 

She  look'd  at  Aymerique,  and  sigh'd  ; 

And  long  were  the  minutes  that  she  must  wait 

"  My  fatiier  will  not  frown,  I  ween. 

Till  her  handmaid  came  from  the  castle-gate. 

That  Abba  again  at  his  board  should  be  seen  !  " 

Then  Aymerique  raised  her  from  her  knee, 

6 

And  kiss'd  her  eyes,  and  bade  her  be 

From  the  castle-gate  her  handmaid  came, 

The  daughter  slie  was  wont  to  be. 

And  told  her  that  a  Knight  was  there, 

Who  sought  to  speak  with  Abba  the  fair, 

3. 

Count  Ayraerique's  beautiful  daughter  and  heir. 

The  wine  hath  warm'd  Count  Ayraerinue ; 

Slie  bade  the  stranger  to  her  bower ; 

That  mood  his  crafty  daughter  knew  ; 

His  stature  %vas  tall,  his  features  bold  ; 

She  came  and  kiss'd  her  father's  cheek. 

A  goodlier  form  might  never  maid 

And  stroked  his  beard  with  gentle  hand, 

At  tilt  or  tourney  hope  to  see  ; 

And  winning  eye  and  action  bland. 

And  though  in  pilgrim-weeds  arrayed. 

As  she  in  childhood  used  to  do. 

Yet  noble  in  his  weeds  was  he, 

"A  boon  !  Count  Aymerique,"  quoth  she; 

And  did  his  arms  in  tliem  enfold 

"  If  I  have  found  favor  in  thy  sight. 

As  they  were  robes  of  royalty. 

Let  me  sleep  at  my  father's  feet  to-night. 

Grant  this,"  quoth  she,  "so  I  shall  see 

7. 

That  you  will  let  your  Abba  be 

He  told  his  name  to  the  higli-born  fair  ; 

The  daughter  she  was  wont  to  be." 

He  said  that  vengeance  led  him  there. 

With  asking  eye  did  Abba  speak  ; 

"  Now  aid  me,  lady  dear,"  quoth  he. 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet ; 

"  To  smite  the  adulteress  in  her  pride  ; 

The  wine  had  warm'd  Count  Aymerique, 

Your  wrongs  and  mine  avenged  shall  be, 

And  when  the  hour  of  rest  was  come. 

And  I  will  take  you  for  my  bride." 

She  lay  at  her  father's  feet. 

He  pledged  tlie  word  of  a  true  Knight; 

From  out  tlie  weeds  his  hand  he  drew ; 

4. 

She  took  the  hand  that  Garci  gave. 

In  Aymerique's  arms  the  adulteress  lay  ; 

And  then  she  knew  his  tale  was  true. 

Tlieir  talk  was  of  the  distant  day. 

For  she  saw  tlie  warrior's  hand  so  wliite. 

How  they  from  Garci  tied  away 

And  she  knew  the  fame  of  the  beautiful  Knight. 

In  tlie  silent  hour  of  night ; 

And  then  amid  their  wanton  play 

^ 

They  mock'd  the  beautiful  Knight 
Far,  far  away  his  castle  lay, 

PART    11. 

The  weary  road  of  many  a  day ; 

"  And  travel  long,"  they  said,  "  to  him, 

1. 

It  seem'd,  was  small  delight ; 

'Tis  the  hour  of  noon  ; 

And  he  belike  was  loath  with  blood 

The  bell  of  the  convent  hath  done. 

To  stain  his  hands  so  white." 

And  the  Scxts  are  begun  ; 

They  little  thought  that  Garci  then 

The  Count  and  his  leman  are  gone  to  tlieir  meat. 

Heard  every  scornful  word  ! 

They  look  to  their  pages,  and  lo  they  see 

They  little  thought  the  avenging  hand 

Where  Abba,  a  stranger  so  long  before, 

Was  on  the  avenging  sword  ! 

The  ewer,  and  basin,  and  napkin  bore  ; 

Fearless,  unpenitent,  unblest. 

She  came  and  knelt  on  her  bended  knee, 

Without  a  prayer  t)iey  sunk  to  rest. 

And  first  to  her  fallier  minister'd  she : 

The  adulterer  on  the  leman's  breast. 

Count  Aymerique  look'd  on  his  daughter  down ; 

He  look'd  on  her  tlien  without  a  frown. 

5. 

Then  Abba,  listening  still  in  fear, 

2. 

To  hear  the  breathing  long  and  slow. 

And  next  to  the  Lady  Argentine 

At  length  the  appointed  signal  gave. 

Humbly  she  went  and  knelt; 

And  Garci  rose  and  struck  the  blow. 

The  Lady  Argentine  the  while 

One  blow  sufficed  for  Aymerique, — 

A  haughty  wonder  felt ; 

He  made  no  moan,  he  uttcr'd  no  groan ; 

Her  face  put  on  an  evil  smile  ; 

But  his  death-start  waken'd  Argentine, 

"  1  little  thouglit  tliat  I  should  see 

And  by  the  chamber  lamp  she  saw 

The  Lady  Abba  kneel  to  me 

Tlie  bloody  falchion  shine  ! 

In  service  of  love  and  courtesy  ! 

She  raised  for  help  her  in-drawn  breath  ; 

Count  Aymerique,"  the  leman  cried. 

But  her  siiriek  of  fear  was  her  shriek  of  death. 

"Is  she  weary  of  her  solitude, 

Or  hath  she  quell'd  lier  pride  .''  " 

6. 

Abba  no  angry  word  replied  ; 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

She  only  raised  her  eyes,  and  cried. 

Did  Garci  Feirandez  wed! 
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One  wicked  wife  he  has  sent  to  her  grave ; 
He  hath  taken  a  worse  to  his  bed. 

Bristol,  1801 
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The  remarkalile  story  here  versilied  is  thus  related  in  the 
J^obUiario  de  D.  Pedro^  Conde  de  Bracelos,  son  of  D.  Diniz, 
king  of  Portugal,  a  singularly  vatuuble  and  curious  work, 
published  by  tlie  Coroiiista  Mayor  of  that  kingdom,  Juan 
Bautiata  Lavaiia,  at  Rome,  in  1640.  KingD.  Diniz  reigned 
from  1279  to  1323. 

El  Rey  D.  Ramiro  o  se^ndo  de  Leom,  ouviofaJar  dafermosura 
e  bondadc  de  huma  Motira ;  e  como  era  de  altu  soiiffue  irmd  de 
Jilboaiar  Atbucadam,JUha  de  D.  Zadam  Zada,  bisneta  del  Rey 
Jiboallij  0  que  conqufrco  a.  terra  no  tempodel  Rey  Rodrigo,  Este 
Alboaiar  era  Senhor  de  toda  a  terra  desde  Oaija  atd  Sanlarem ," 
e  ouvemuijtas  batalhas  com  Chnstads,  cjslranadainente  com  este 
Rey  Rarniro  ;  e  d  Rnj  Ramiro  ffz  com  ellc  grandes  amizude^ 
por  cubrar  aquclla  Moura,  que  el  miiijto  amava  ;  e  fez  emjinta 
que  o  amava  muyto  ;  emandoulhe  dizcr  que  o  qucria  vn-j  por  se 
aver  de  conhecer  com  elle  por  as  a-.inzades  serem  maisfirmes  ,"  e 
•Mlboaiar  mandoulhe  diier  que  the  prazia  dtlto,  e  que  fosse  a 
Oaya,  e  hi  se  veria  com  el.  E  el  Rry  Ramiro  foyse  Id  emtres 
gales  com  fidalgos,  e  pidiolhe  aquella  Moura  que  Iha  dessCy  e 
falaia  Christam,  e  cazaria  com  ella  ;  e  .Alhoazar  the  respondeo, 
tu  tens  molher^  e  Jillius  della,  e  es  Christao  ;  como  podes  tu 
casar  duae  vezes  ?  E  el  Itie  dixe,  ca  verdade  era,  vias  elle  era 
torn  parente  da  Raiiiha  D.  Jildonia  sua  molhrr,  ca  a  santa 
Jgreja  os  partiria.  E  Alboazur  juroulhe  por  sa  ley  de  Jilafa- 
mede,  ca  Iha  nom  daria  por  todo  o  reyno  que  elle  acia,  que  a 
teiifta  dfsposada  com  el  Key  de  Marrocos. 

Este  Rey  D.  Ramiro  trazia  hum  grande  Astrologo  que  avia  nomc 
Amao  ;  e  por  sds  artes  tiroua  huma  lunjte  donde  et^tara,  e  levoua 
as  gales  que  hi  estaiam  prestos,  e  eiitrou  Rey  Ramiro  com  a 
Moura  em  Autoo  gali.  A  esto  chegou  Alboazar,  e  allifoy  eon- 
tenda  grande  entre  elles ;  e  desparecerom  hi  dos  de  Rey  Ramiro 
vijite  dous  dos  boms  que  hi  levana,  e  da  outra  compahna  muyta  .- 
e  el  levou  d  Moura  a  Minhor,  e  de.  ahi  a  Leom,  e  bautizoua, 
e  poslhe  nome  Ortiga^  que  queria  tnnto  diier  em  aquel  tempo, 
como  castigada  e  ensinada,  e  comprtda  de  todos  os  bens. 

Alboazar  tevese  por  mat  viltado  dcst'j,  e  pensou  em  como  poderia 
vingar  tal  dcshojira,  e  ouviofalar  cm  como  a  Rainha  D.  Aldonga, 
molker  del  Rey  Ramiro  cstava  em  Minhor.  Postou  sds  nans  e 
outras  velas,  omelhorquepode,em^iis  encubertu  ;  e  foy  d  quelle 
liigar  de  MinJior,  e  entrou  a  villa,  ejtihou  a  Rainha  D.  Aldon^a, 
e  meteoa  nas  naos  com  donas  e  donzellas  que  achou,  e  das  outras 
companhas  muytas,  veyose  a  o  CastcUo  de  Qaya,  que  era  em  a 
quelle  tempo  de  grander  edificios  e  nobres  pa^os. 

A  el  Rey  Ramiro  contarom  este  feyto,  e  foy  em  tamanha  tristeza 
que  foy  loueo  hus  doze  dias :  e  como  cobrou  seu  entendimento 
mandmt  por  seu  filho  o  Infante  D.  Ordonho,  e  por  algus  seus 
vassallos  que  entendeo  que  erao  para  grao  feyto,  e  mcteose  com 
elles  em  cinco  gales,  ca  nompode  mais  aver,  e  nom  quiz  levar 
gaJeotes  se  nom  aquelles  que  entendeo  que  podcriom  reger  as 
gales,  e  mandou  a  os  fdalgos  que  remassem  em  lugar  de  gale- 
otes  ;  e  esto  fez  elle  porque  as  gales  erom  poucas,  e  por  irem 
mais  fidalgos,  e  as  galis  irem  mais  aparadas  para  aquel  master 
para  que  ia  ;  e  el  cuhrio  as  galis  de  pano  vcrde,  e  entrou  com 
ellas  por  Sam  Joad  de  Fur  ado,  que  agora  chamao  Sam  Joan  e 
de  Foz.  Aquel  lugar  de  huma  parte  e  outra  era  a  ribeyra  cu- 
berta  dearborcs,e  as  galis  encostouas  so  as  rnmos  deltas;  e 
porque  era5  cubertas  de  pano  verde,  nom  parcciao.  El  deceo 
dt  voyte  a  terra  com  todos  os  seus,  e  falou  com  o  Infante,  que 
ae  deytassem  so  as  arbores  o  vuiis  encubertn  que  fuzer  podessem, 
e  por  nenhuma  guiza  nom  se  abalassem,  ate  que  oavisscm  a 
voz  de  seu  como,  e  oucindoo  que  Ihe  acorressem  a  grao  pressa. 
El  vestiose  empanos  de  tacanho,  e  sua  espada,  e  sea  loriiro  e  o 
como  so  hi ;  e  foyse  dcytar  a  huma  fonte  que  estava  so  o  cas- 
tello  de  Oaya,  E  esto  fazia  Rry  Ramiro  por  ver  a  Rainha  sa 
mother,  para  aver  conselho  com  ella,  como  poderia  mais  cum- 
pridamente  ater  direyto  de  Alboazar,  e  de  todos  seusfilhos,  e  de 


toda  sa  companha  ;  ca  tinha  que  pello  conselho  delta  cobraria 
todo,  ca  cometeiido  este  feyto  em  outra  maneyra,  poderia  esca- 
par  Alboazar  e  seus  Jilhos :  c  porque  el  era  de  graH  eoraco, 
punka  em  esta  guiza  seu  feyto  em  grao  veniura  ;  mas  as  cousas 
que  sao  ordenadas  de  Deos,  vem  a  aqucllo  que  a  elle  aprai,  e 
nom  assim  como  os  homSs  peitsaO. 
Acontccco  assi,  que  Alboazar  Albucadao  fora  a  currer  vwnte  con- 
tra Alafons,  e  huma  sergente  que  avia  nome  Perona,  natural  do 
Franca,  que  aviao  lecado  ccm  a  Rainha  servia  ante  ella:  le- 
vantouse pella  nianfid,  assi  como  avia  de  costume  de  the  ir  '.or 
agoa  para  as   maOs  a  aquella  fonte,  e  achou  hi  jazer   Rey 
Ramiro,  e  nom  o  ccnheceo.     El  pediolhe na  Aravia  da  agoapo'- 
Deos,  ca  se  nom  podia  de  alii  levantar ;  e  ella  dcolha  por  huma 
aceter ;  e  el  meteo  hum  camafeo  ua  boca,  e  aquel  camafeo  avia 
partido  com  sa  molfier  a  Rainha  por  a  metade ;  e  el  deose  a 
bever,  e  deytou  o  camafeo  no  aceter.     E  a  sergente  foyse,  e  deo 
agoa  d  Rainha,  e  ella  vio  o  camafeo,  e  reconheceo  lotro,  e  a 
Rainha  pcrguntou,  qnnn  ackara  no  caminho  7  e  ella  respondco, 
que  nom  acfiara  ninguem;  e  eUa  Ike  diie  que  mentm,  e  que  o 
nom  negasse,  e  que  Ihefaria  bem  e  merce  ;  e  a  strfcnte  the  dixe, 
que  achara  hi  hum  Mouro  docnte  e  lazcrado,  c  Ihe  pedira  agoa 
que  bebesse  por  Deos,  e  que  Iha  dera ;  e  a  Rainlia  dice  que  Ihi 
fosse  por  elle,  e  o  trouxesse   encubrrlamentc.     E  a  sergente 
foy  Id,  e  dixelhe,  homem  pohre,  a  Rainha  minha  senhora  vos 
manda  chamar,  e  esto  he  por  vosso  bem,  cd  ella  mandara  pnigar 
de  vos.     E  Rey  Ramiro  respondeo  so  si,  assi  o  mandc  Deos. 
Foyse  com  ella,  e  entrarom  pella  porta  da  camara,  e  conlieceo  a 
Rainha,  e  dixelhe,  Rey  Ramiro  que  te  aduce  aqui  1  e  el  Ihe 
respondeo,  o  vosso  amor.    E  ella  Ihe  dize,  veste  morto :  e  el  Ihe 
dice,  pequena  maravdha,  pois  ofago  por  vossso  amor.     E  ella 
respondeo,  nom  mc  has  tu  amor,  pois  de  aqui  levaste  Orliga,  que 
mais  preias  que  a  mi ;  mas  vayte  hora  para  essa  trascamara, 
e  escusarmeey  destas  donas  e  donzellas,  e  irmeey  logo  para  ti.  A 
camara  era  de  abobeda,  e  como  Rey  Ramiro  foy  dentro,fecltou 
ella  a  porta  com  grande  cadeado.     E  elle  jaiendo  na  camara, 
ctiegou  Alboazar,  e  foyse  para  sd  camara;  e  a  Rainha   the 
dixe,  se   tu   aqui    tivesscs  Rey  Ramiro,   que  the  fariasl     O 
Moura  respondeo,  o  que  faria  a  mim ;  matato  com  grandes 
tormeiUos.    E  Rey  Ramiro  ouvia  tudo,  e  a  Rainlia  dice,  Pois 
senhor,  aprestes  o  tens  ;  cd  aqui  esta  fechado  em  esta  trasca- 
mara, ca  ora  te  podes  della  vingar  a  tua  vontade. 
Rey  Ramiro  entendeo  que  era  enganado  por  sd  molker,  queja 
de  alii  nom  podia  escapar  se  nom  por  arte  alguma  ;  e  maginou 
que  era  tempo  de  se  ajudar  de  seu  saber,  e  dixe  a  grao  alta  voi, 
Alboazar  Albucadam,  sahe  que  eu  te  erreymal;  mostrandote 
amiiade,levy  dcsta  caza  tdirmd,  que  nom  era  deminkalcy; 
e  me  confcssey  este  pecado  a  meu  Abode  ;  e  cl  mc  deo  em  pen' 
denga,  que  me  veesse  meter  em  teu  poder  o  mais  vilmente  que 
pudesse ;  e  se  me  tu  malar  quiiesses,  que  te  pedisse  que,  como 
eujtzera  tarn  grande  pecado  ante  a  td  pessoa,  e  ante  os  teus^ 
em  filhar  ta  irmd,  inostrandote  born  amor,  que  bem  assi  me  desses 
morte  em  praga  vergonhosa  ;  e  por  quanta  a  pecado  que  eufiz, 
foy  em  grandes  terras  soudo,  que  ban  assi  fosse  a  minha  morte 
soadapor  hum  como,  e  mostrada  a  todos  os  teus.     E  hora  te 
pego  pois  de  morrer  ey,  que  fagas  chamar  teusfilhos  efUkcs,  e 
teus  parentes,  e  as  gentes  destavitla,  e  mefagas  ir  a  este  curral 
que  ke  de  grande  ouvida,  e  me  ponltas  em  lugar  alto,  e  me  Icyzea 
tanger  meu  corno,  que  trago  para  esto,  a  tanto,  atd  que  me  saya 
ofolgo  e  a  alma  do  corpo.     Em  estajilkarasvcngancademi,e 
teusjilkos  e  parentes  averao  prazer,  e  a  minha  alma  serd  salva. 
Esto  me  nom  dcves  de  negar  por  salvamento  de  minha  alma  ; 
que  sabes  que  por  td  ley  dcves  salvar  se  poderes  as  almas  de 
todas  as  leys. 
E  esto  dezia  el,  porfazer  vir  alii  todos  seusfilhos  e  parentes,  por 
se  vingar  delles  ;  ca  cm  outra  guiza  nom  os  poderia  aekar  em 
hum  i  e  porque  o  curral  era  alto  demuros,  e  nom  avia  mais  que 
huma  porta  por  hu  os  seas  aviao  de  entrar.     Alboazar  pensou 
no  que  the  pedia,  e  filkou  detle  lastima,  e  dixe  contra  a  Rainlia, 
Este  homem  repcndido  hi  de  sru  pecado ;  mais  ey  eu  errado  a 
elle  cd  elle  d  mi ;  grao  torto  faria  de  o  matar,  pois  se  po£  em 
meu  podcr.     A  Rainha  respondeolhe,  Alboazar, fraco  de  eorago, 
eu  scy  quern  he  Rey  Ramiro  ;  e  scy  de  certo,  se  o  satcas  de 
morte,  que  Ike  nom  podes  escapar  que  a  Tiom  prendas  aec ;  ca  cl 
ke  arteyroso  a  vingador,  assi  como  tu  sabes.     E  nom  ouriste  tu 
dizer,  como  el  tirou  os  olhos  a  D.  Ordonho  seu  irmao  que  era 
mdr  de  dias,  por  o  descrdar  do  Reyno  ?  e  nom  te  acordas  quan- 
tas  tides  ouveste  com  elle,  e  te  vrnceo ;  e  te  matou  e  cativou 
muytos  bons  1  e  ja  te  esqueceo  a  forga  que  te  fez  de  te  irmS  ? 
«  em  como  eu  era  sd  mother,  me  trouxeste,  que  he  a  mdr  dt» 
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honra  que  os  Christada  podem  aver  7  JVom  es  para  vivrr,  nem 
es  para  nada^  se  te  nom  vin^as.  E  se  o  tu  Ttom  fazes  por  tua 
almay  porque  ossi  a  salvas,  pcrqvc  he  homem  <!e  outra  Icy^  e 
cm  contrario  da  tua  ;  e  tu  dalhe  a  morte  que  te  pede^  poisja 
vein  aconsdhado  de  seu  ^bade ;  ca  grao  pecado  farias^  se  Iha 
partisses. 

Jilbcazar  othou  o  dizer  da  Rainha,  e  diie  em  seu  cora^omy  de  md 
vtnlura  he  o  homem  que  se  Jia  de  nenhua  mother :  esta  Ad  sd 
molher  Udima^  e  tern  Infantes  e  Infantas  del,  e  qiter  sd  morte 
dcshonrada  ',  eu  nom  ey  porque  delta  Jie ;  eu  ulongalaey  de  mi. 
F.  pcnsou  cm  o  que  the  dczia  a  Rainha,  em  cnmo  Rnj  Ramiro 
era  arteyroso  e  vingadvr  ;  t  rtceouse  delle,  se  o  nom  matasse ; 
c  maniloa  chamar  todos  os  que  eroin  naqucUe  Ingur,  e  dixe  a 
Rcij  Ramiro,  Tu  vicste  atjui  e  fzeste  gram  lucura,  que  nos 
lens  pa^os  pudcras  JUhar  penden^a ;  e  porque  sey  se  me  tu 
tive.'<ses  em  tea  poder,  nom  escaparia  da  morte,  eu  te  quero 
cumprir  o  que  me  pides  por  salvamcnto  de  tua  alma. 

Mandouo  tirar  da  camara,  e  levoiio  a  o  curral,  e  polio  sobre  hum 
gram  padrab  que  hi  estava,  e  mandou  que  tanjesse  seu  como  d 
tanto  aid  que  lite  saisseo  folgo.  E  el  Rey  Ramiro  the  pedio 
qucfzesse  ki  estar  a  Rainha^  e  as  donas  e  donzellas,  e  todos 
scusJUhoSf  e  parentes  e  cidadaos  naquel  currat,  e  Alboaiar 
fezeo  assi. 

Bl  Rey  Ramiro  tangeo  seu  como  a  todo  seu  poder,  para  ouvir- 
cm  OS  seus,  e  a  Infante  D.  Ordonho  seu  filho  quando  ouvio  o 
como,  acorreolhe  com  todos  seus  vassallos,  e  meteriimse  pella 
porta  do  curral ;  e  Rey  Ramiro  deceose  dopadrao  donde  estava, 
e  vcyo  contra  o  Infante,  e  dixe  -.  Meu  fHko,  vossa  madrc  nom 
vioura,  vem  as  donas  e  donzellas  que  com  ella  vieraG  ;  e  guar- 
daya  de  cajom,  que  outra  morte  mcrece.  Alli  tirou  a  espada 
da  bainha,  e  deo  com  elta  a  Jllboazar  por  cima  da  cabe^a,  que 
0  fendco  aid  os  peytos.  ^lli  morerao  quatro  filhos  e  tres 
JiUias  de  Alboazar  Albacxidab ;  e  todos  os  Jilouros  e  Jilouras 
quccstavad  no  curral  :  e  nomficou  em  essa  inlla  de  Oayape- 
dra  com  pedra,  que  toda  iiom  fosse  em  terra.  Filkou  el  Rey 
Ramiro  sd  mother  com  sds  donaa  e  donzellas  que  estavad  com 
ella,  e  quanta  aver  achou,  e  mcteo  Jias  gaUs  ;  e  despois  que  este 
ouve  acabado,  chamou  o  Infante  seu  filho,  e  os  seus  fidalgos,  e 
contoulhes  tudo,  como  the  avicra  com  a  Rainha  sd  mother,  e 
elle  que  the  dera  ajuda  para  faier  delta  mais  erua  justica  na  sd 
terra.  Esto  ouverom  todos  por  estranlio  de  iamanha  maldade 
de  mother  ;  e  o  Infante  D.  Ordonho  sairaOlhe  as  lagrimas  polos 
olhos,  e  dize  contra  seu  padre,  Senhor  a  mi  nom  cabe  de  falar 
em  esto,  porque  he  mi  madre ;  sc  nom  tanto,  que  olheis  por 
iwssa  honra. 

E  entrarom  entom  nas  gales^  e  chegarom  d  foz  de  Ancora,  e 
amarrarad  as  gatds  para  fol gar  em,  por  que  avia6  muyto  trabal~ 
Iiudo  aquellcs  dias  :  alli  furom  dizer  a  el  Rey  que  a  Rainlta  seia 
chorando  ;  e  el  Rey  diie,  Vamola  ver,  Foy  Id,  e  perguntoulhe 
porque  chorava  ?  E  ella  respondeo,  Porque  mataste  aquelle 
Mouro,  que  era  melhor  que  ti.  O  Infante  dixe  contra  seupa- 
drc,  hto  he  demonio  ;  que  quereis  della7  que  pode  scr  que  i^os 
fugira.  E  el  Reij  mandoua  entad  amarrar  ahumamo,  elanca^ 
la  no  mar,  e  desaquelle  tempo  Ihc  ckamarom  Foz  de  Ancora.  Por 
este  pecado  que  dixe  o  Infante  D.  Ordonho  contra  sd  madrc,  diz- 
erom  despois  as  gnites  que  por  essofora  deserdado  dos  povos 
de  Castella.  Rey  Ramiro  foyse  a  Lea5,  e  fez  sds  cortes  muy 
ricas,  efalou  com  os  seus  de  sds  terras,  e  mostroulhcs  a  mal 
dade  da  Rainha  Aldon^a  sa  mother:  que  elle  avia  pur  bem  dc 
caiar  com  D.  Ortiga,  que  era  de  alto  linkage  :  e  etles  todos  a 
hvma  vol  a  louvarom,  e  oiiveromno  por  bem.  Elle  foy  da  boa 
vida,  efei  o  Mosteyro  de  S.  JuUao,  c  outros  hospitaes  mmjtos ; 
e  OS  que  delta  decenderon  forom  muyto  cumplidos.  —  Fi".  Ill 
—  IIG. 

A  characteristic  circumstance  in  the  poem  is  added  from  the 
Livro  Velho  des  Linhagens,  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
printed  among  the  Provas  da  historia  Qcneologica  da  Casa 
Real  Portugueza^  t.  1.     It  is  related  there  in  these  words  :  — 

E  0  Monro  Ihc  disse,  vicstes  a  morrer;  mas  querote  perguntar, 
quo  se  me  tiveces  em  Mier,  que  morte  me  darias  ?  El  Rey  Ra- 
miro era  muito  faminto,  e  rcspondeolhe  assim,  eu  te  daria  hum 
capn^  assado,  ehumarrgueifa,  afariatc  tudo  comer,  e  dartehia 
tm  sima  en  sa  capa  chca  de  lunho  que  bebesse.  —  Provas,  T. 
l,p.213. 

1. 
Green  grow  the  alder-trees,  and  close 
To  the  water-side  by  St.  Joam  da  Foz. 


From  the  castle  of  Gaya  the  Warden  sees 

The  water  and  the  alder-trees ; 

And  only  these  the  Warden  sees  ; 

No  danger  near  doth  Gaya  fear ; 

No  danger  nigh  doth  the  Warden  spy ; 

He  sees  not  where  the  galleys  lie 

Under  the  alders  silently; 

For  the  galleys  with  green  are  cover'd  o'er, 

They  have  crept  by  night  along  the  shore  ; 

And  they  lie  at  anchor,  now  it  is  morn, 

Awaiting  the  sound  of  Ramiro's  horn. 

2. 

In  traveller's  weeds  Ramiro  sate 

By  the  fountain  at  the  castle-gate ; 

But  under  the  weeds  was  his  breastplate, 

And  the  sword  he  had  tried  in  so  many  fights, 

And  the  horn  whose  sound  would  ring  around. 

And  be  known  so  well  by  his  knights. 


From  the  gate  Aldonza's  damsel  came 

To  fill  her  pitcher  at  the  spring, 

And  she  saw,  but  she  knew  not,  her  master  the 

King. 

In.  tlie  Moorish  tongue  Ramiro  spake, 

And  begg'd  a  drauglit  for  mercy's  sake, 

That  he  his  burning  thirst  might  slake ; 

For,  worn  by  a  long  malady, 

Not  strength  enow,  he  said,  had  he 

To  lift  it  from  the  spring. 


She  gave  her  pitcher  to  the  King, 

And  from  his  mouth  he  dropp'd  a  ring 

Which  he  had  with  Aldonza  broken; 

So  in  the  water  from  the  spring 

Queen  Aldonza  found  the  token. 

With  that  she  bade  her  damsel  bring 

Secretly  the  stranger  in. 

5. 

"  What  brings  thee  hither,  Ramiro .'' "  she  cried ; 

"The  love  of  you,"  the  King  replied. 

"Nay!  nay!  it  is  not  so  I"  quoth  she  ; 

"  Ramiro,  say  not  this  to  me  ! 

I  know  your  Moorish  concubine 

Hath  now  the  love  which  once  was  mine. 

If  you  had  loved  me  as  you  say. 

You  would  never  have  stolen  Ortiga  away  ; 

If  you  had  never  loved  another, 

I  had  not  been  here  in  Gaya  to-day 

The  wife  of  Ortiga's  brother  ! 

But  hide  thee  here,  —  a  step  I  hear, 

Kinw  Alboazar  draweth  near." 


In  her  alcove  she  bade  him  hide : 

"  King  Alboazar,  my  lord,"  she  cried, 
"  What  wouldst  thou  do,  if  at  this  hour 

King  Ramiro  were  in  thy  power?" 

"This  I  would  do,"  the  Moor  replied  ; 

"  I  would  hew  him  limb  from  limb  ; 

As  he,  I  know,  wotild  deal  by  me, 

So  I  would  deal  by  him." 
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"  Alboazar !  "  Queen  Aldonza  said, 
"  Lo !  here  I  give  him  to  tliy  will ; 

.n  yon  alcove  thou  hast  thy  foe. 

Now  thy  vengeance  then  fulfil !  " 


With  that  up  spake  the  Christian  king  : 

"  O  Alboazar,  deal  by  me 

4s  I  would  surely  deal  with  thee, 

If  I  were  you,  and  you  were  me  ! 

Like  a  friend  you  guested  me  many  a  day  ; 

Like  a  foe  I  stole  your  sister  away  : 

The  sin  was  great,  and  I  felt  its  weight. 

All  joy  by  day  the  thought  oppress'd, 

And  all  night  long  it  troubled  my  rest ; 

Till  I  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  care, 

But  told  my  Confessor  in  despair. 

And  he,  my  sinful  soul  to  save, 

This  penance  for  atonement  gave  ; 

That  I  before  you  should  appear. 

And  j'ield  myself  your  prisoner  here, 

If  my  repentance  was  sincere, 

That  I  might  by  a  public  death 

Breathe  shamefully  out  my  latest  breatli. 

8. 

"  King  Alboazar,  this  I  would  do. 

If  you  were  I,  and  I  were  you ; 

That  no  one  should  say  you  were  meanly  fed, 

I  would  give  you  a  roasted  capon  first. 

And  a  good  ring  loaf  of  wheaten  bread, 

And  a  skinful  of  wine  to  quench  your  thirst; 

And  after  that  I  would  grant  you  the  thing 

Which  you  came  to  me  petitioning. 

Now  this,  O  King,  is  what  I  crave. 

That  I  my  sinful  soul  may  save  : 

Let  me  be  led  to  your  bull-ring, 

And  call  your  sons  and  daughters  all. 

And  assemble  the  people,  both  great  and  small, 

And  let  me  be  set  upon  a  stone, 

That  by  all  the  multitude  I  may  be  known. 

And  bid  me  then  this  horn  to  blow. 

And  I  will  blow  a  blast  so  strong. 

And  wind  the  horn  so  loud  and  long. 

That  the  breath  in  my  body  at  last  shall  be  gone, 

And  I  shall  drop  dead  in  sight  of  the  throng. 
Thus  your  revenge,  O  King,  will  be  brave, 
Granting  the  boon  which  I  come  to  crave. 
And  the  people  a  holyday  sight  will  have. 

And  I  my  precious  soul  shall  save; 

For  this  is  the  penance  my  Confessor  gave. 

King  Alboazar,  this  I  would  do. 

If  you  were  I,  and  I  were  you." 


"This  man  repents  his  sin,  be  sure  !  " 

To  Queen  Aldonza  said  the  Moor ; 

"  He  hath  stolen  my  sister  away  from  me ; 

I  have  taken  from  him  his  wife ; 

Shame  then  would  it  be,  when  he  comes  to  me, 

And  I  his  true  repentance  see, 

If  I  for  vengeance  should  take  his  life." 

10. 
"  O  Alboazar !  "  then  quoth  she, 
"  Weak  of  heart  as  weak  can  be  ! 


Full  of  revenge  and  wiles  is  he. 

Look  at  those  eyes  beneath  that  brow ; 

I  know  Ramiro  better  than  thou  ! 

Kill  him,  for  thou  hast  him  now ; 

He  must  die,  be  sure,  or  thou. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  the  history 

How,  to  the  throne  that  he  might  rise. 

He  pluck'd  out  his  brother  Ordoiio's  eyes  ? 

And  dost  not  remember  his  prowess  in  figlit. 

How  often  he  met  thee  and  put  thee  to  fliglit. 

And  plunder'd  thy  country  for  many  a  day  .' 

And  how  many  Moors  he  has  slain  in  the  strife, 

And  how  many  more  carried  captives  away  'i 
How  he  came  to  show  friendship  —  and  thou  didst 

believe  him  ^ 

How  he    ravish'd  thy  sister  —  and  wouldst   thou 

forgive  him.' 

And  hast  tliou  forgotten  that  I  am  his  wife. 

And  that  now  by  thy  side  I  lie  like  a  bride. 

The  worst  shame  tliat  can  ever  a  Christian  betide' 

And  cruel  it  were,  when  you  see  his  despair. 

If  vainly  you  thought  in  compassion  to  spare. 

And  refused  him  the    boon  he  comes  hither  to 

crave, 

For  no  other  way  his  poor  soul  can  he  save. 

Than  by  doing  the  penance  his  Confessor  gave." 

11. 

As  Queen  Aldonza  thus  replies, 

The  Moor  upon  her  fixed  his  eyes. 

And  he  said  in  his  heart.  Unhappy  is  he 

Who  putteth  his  trust  in  a  woman  ! 

Thou  art  King  Ramiro's  wedded  wife, 

And  thus  wouldst  thou  take  away  his  life  I 

What  cause  have  I  to  confide  in  thee  ? 

I  will  put  tliis  woman  away  from  me. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  pass'd  in  his  breast 

But  he  call'd  to  mind  Ramiro's  might ; 

And  he  fear'd  to  meet  him  hereafter  in  fight, 

And  he  granted  the  King's  request. 

12. 

So  he  gave  him  a  roasted  capon  first, 

And  a  skinful  of  wine  to  quench  his  thirst ; 

And  he  called  for  his  sons  and  daughters  all. 

And  assembled  the  people,  both  great  and  small 

And  to  the  bull-ring  he  led  the  king ; 

And  he  set  him  there  upon  a  stone, 

That  by  all  the  multitude  he  might  be  known ; 

And  he  bade  him  blow  through  his  horn  a  blast, 

As  long  as  his  breath  and  his  life  should  last. 

13. 

Oh,  tiicn  his  liorn  Ramiro  wound  : 

The  walls  rebound  the  pealing  sound, 

That  far  and  wide  rings  echoing  round ; 

Louder  and  louder  Ramiro  blows. 

And  farther  the  blast  and  farther  goes ; 

Till  it  reaches  the  galleys  where  they  lie  close 

Under  the  alders,  by  St.  Joam  da  Foz. 

It  roused  his  knights  from  their  repose. 

And  they  and  their  merry  men  arose. 

Away  to  Gaya  they  speed  them  straight ; 

Like  a  torrent  tliey  burst  tlirough  the  city  gate; 

And  they  rush  among  the  Moorish  throng. 

And  slaughter  their  infidel  foes. 
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14. 

Tlien  his  good  sword  Ramiro  drew, 

Upon  the  Moorish  King  he  flew, 

And  he  gnve  him  one  blow,  for  tliere  needed  not 

two; 

Tliey  killed  his  sons  and  his  daughters  too; 

Every  Moorish  soul  tliey  slew ; 

Not  one  escaped  of  the  infidel  crew ; 

Neither  old  nor  young,  nor  babe  nor  mother; 

And  they  left  not  one  stone  upon  another. 

15. 

They  carried  the  wicked  Queen  aboard. 
And  they  took  counsel  what  to  do  to  her ; 

They  tied  a  millstone  round  her  neck. 

And  overboard  in  the  sea  they  threw  her. 

But  a  heavier  weight  than  that  millstone  lay 

On  Ramiro's  soul  at  his  dying  day. 

Bristol,  1802. 
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An  old  writer  mentions  a  curioua  tradition  which  may  bo 
worth  quoting.  "  By  eaat  the  Isle  of  May,"  aays  ho,  "  twelve 
miles  from  all  land  in  the  German  8ea9,  lyes  a  great  hidden 
rock,  called  Inchcape,  very  dangerous  for  navigators,  because 
it  is  overflowed  everie  tide.  It  is  reported,  in  old  times,  upon 
the  saide  rock  there  was  a  liell,  fixed  upon  a  tree  or  timber, 
which  rang  continually,  being  moved  by  the  sea,  giving  no- 
lice  to  the  savlers  of  the  danger.  This  bell  or  clocke  was 
put  there  and  maintained  by  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok,  and 
being  taken  down  by  a  sea  pirate,  a  yeare  thereafter  he  per- 
ished upon  the  same  rocke,  with  ship  and  goodes,  in  the 
righteous  judgement  of  God."  —  Stoddard's  Remarks  on 
Scoltatid. 


No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be ; 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion ; 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock. 
The  waves  flow'd  over  the  Inchcape  Rock ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  Bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rock ; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung. 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

WJien  the  Rock  was  hid  by  the  surge's  swell, 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  Bell ; 
.And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay ; 
All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day ; 


The  sea-birds  scream'd  as  they  wheel'd  round, 
And  there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 

The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green ; 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck. 
And  he  fix'd  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring ; 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess. 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Inchcape  float ; 
Quoth  he,  "  My  men,  put  out  the  boat, 
.\nd  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  III  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

The  boat  is  lower'd,  the  boatmen  row, 

And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat. 

And  he  cut  the  Bell  from  tiie  Inchcape  float. 

Down  sunk  the  Bell  with  a  gurgling  sound  ; 
The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around ; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph, "  The  next  who  comes  to  the  Rock 
Won't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sail'd  away ; 
He  scour'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day ; 
And  now,  grown  rich  with  plunder'd  store, 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky, 
They  cannot  see  the  Sun  on  high ; 
The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day; 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand  ; 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  It  will  be  lighter  soon. 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon." 

"Canst  hear,"  said  one,  "the  breakers  roar.' 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore." 
"  Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell. 
But  1  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inchcape  Bell." 

They  hear  no  sound  ;  the  swell  is  strong; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along. 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock,— 
"  Oh  Christ !  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock  1  " 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair; 
He  curs'd  himself  in  his  despair; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side  ; 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But,  even  in  his  dying  fear. 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear — 
A  sound  as  if,  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The  Devil  below  was  ringing  his  knell. 

Bristol,  1802. 
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"I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  the  reporting^  that  there  U 
in  Cornwall,  near  the  parish  of  St.  Neots,  a  Well,  arched 
over  wilh  ihe  robes  of  four  kinds  of  trees,  witliy,  oak,  elm, 
and  ash,  dedicated  to  St.  Keyne.  The  reported  virtue  of 
the  water  is  this,  that  whether  liusband  or  wife  come  first 
to  drink  thereof,  they  get  tlie  mastery  thereby."  —  Fuller. 
This  passage  in  one  of  the  folios  of  the  Worthy  old  Fuller, 
wlio,  as  he  says,  knew  not  whether  it  were  worth  the  re- 
porlmg,  suggested  the  following  Ballad  ;  and  the  Ballad  has 
produced  so  many  imitations,  that  it  may  be  prudent  here 
tliufl  to  assert  its  originality,  lest  I  should  ho  accused  here- 
after of  having  committed  the  plagiarism  which  has  been 
practised  upon  it. 
"  Next,"  says  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  150,  "  I 
will  relate  you  another  of  the  CoTitish  natural  wonders,  viz. 
St.  Kayne's  Well ;  but  lest  you  make  a  wonder  first  at  the 
Saint,  before  you  take  notice  of  the  Well,  you  must  under- 
stand, that  this  was  not  Kayne  the  manqueller,  but  one  of  a 
gentler  spirit  and  milder  sex,  to  wit,  a  woman.  He  who 
caused  the  spring  to  be  pictured,  added  this  rhyme  for  an 
exposition  :  — 

*■  In  name,  in  shape,  in  quality, 

This  Well  is  very  quaint  ; 
The  name  to  lot  of  Kayne  befell, 

No  over-holy  saint. 
The  shape,  four  trees  of  divers  kinde, 

Withy,  Oak,  Elm,  and  Ash, 
Make  with  their  roots  an  arched  roof. 
Whose  floor  this  spring  dotli  wash. 
The  quality,  tliat  man  or  wife, 

Whose  chance  or  choice  attains 

First  of  this  sacred  stream  lo  drink. 

Thereby  the  mastery  gains.'." 

Carew*3  Survey  of  Cormcall,  p.  130. 

OfSt.  Keyne,  whose  death  is  placed  in  the  year  490,  and  whose 
festival  used  to  be  celebrated  in  Brecknockshire,  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  there  is  a  brief  account  in  the  English  Martyrologe. 
Father  Cressy,  the  Benedictine,  gives  her  history  more  fully. 
"Illustrious,"  says  he,  "  she  wits  for  her  birth,  being  the 
daughter  of  Braganus,  prince  of  that  province  in  Wales, 
wliicli,  from  him,  was  afterwards  called  Brecknockshire; 
but  more  illustrious  for  her  zeal  to  preserve  her  chastity, 
for  which  reason  she  was  called  in  the  British  language 
Keynevayre,  that  is,  Keyna  the  Virgin," 

2.  This  Prince  Braganus,  or  Brachanus,  the  father  of  St.  Key- 
na, is  *  said  to  have  had  twelve  sons  and  twelve  daughters 
by  his  lady,  called  Marcella,  daugliter  of  Theodoric  son  of 
Tethplialt,  Prince  of  Garthmatrin,  the  same  region  called 
afterward  Brecknock.  Their  first  born  son  was  St.  Canoe: 
and  their  eldest  daughter  was  Gladus,  wlio  was  mother  of 
Cadocus  by  St.  Gunley,  a  holy  king  of  the  southern  Britons. 
The  socond  daughter  was  Melaria,  the  mother  of  the  holy 
Archbishop  St.  David,  Thus  writes  Capgrave,  neither  doth 
he  mention  any  other  of  their  children  besides  St.  Keyna. 

3.  But  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis  |  another  daughter  is  commem- 
orated, called  St.  Almedha.  And  David  PowelJ  makes 
mention  of  a  fifth  named  Tydvaei,  who  was  tlie  wife  of 
Congen  the  son  of  Cadel,  Prince  of  Powisland  ;  and  mother 
of  Broclimaet,  surnamed  Scithroc,  who  slow  Ethelfred  King 
of  the  Norlhumbers. 

4.  Concerning  the  Holy  Virgin  St.  Keyna,  we  find  this  nar- 
ration in  the  author  of  her  life,  extant  in  Capgrave  ;$  "  She 
was  of  royal  blood,  being  daughter  of  Braganus,  Prince  of 
Brecknockshire.  When  she  came  to  ripe  years  many  noble 
persons  sought  her  in  marriage  ;  but  she  utterly  refused 
that  slate,  having  consecrated  her  virginity  to  our  Lnrd  by 
a  perpetual  vow.  For  whicli  cause  she  was  afterward  by 
the  Britons  called  Keyn-wiri,  that  is,  Keyna  the  Virgin." 

5.  At  length  she  determined  to  forsake  her  country  and  find 
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out  some  desart  place,  where  she  might  attend  to  contem- 
plation. Therefore,  directing  her  journey  beyond  Severn, 
and  there  meeting  with  certain  woody  placRs,  she  made 
her  request  to  the  prince  of  that  country  that  she  might 
be  permitted  to  serve  God  in  that  solitude.  His  answer 
was,  that  he  was  very  willing  to  grant  her  request,  Iiut  that 
that  place  did  so  swarm  with  serpents  that  neitlier  men  nor 
bead's  could  inhabit  it.  But  she  constantly  replied,  that  lier 
firm  trust  was  in  tlie  name  and  assistance  of  Alniiglity 
God,  to  drivo  all  tliat  poisonous  brood  out  of  that  region. 

6.  Hereupon  the  place  was  granted  to  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  who 
presently  prostrating  herself  in  fervent  prayer  to  Goil,  uli- 
tained  of  him  to  change  all  the  serpents  and  vipers  there 
into  stones.  And  to  this  diiy  the  stones  in  that  region  »lu 
resemble  the  windings  of  serpents  through  all  the  fields  and 
villages,  as  if  they  had  been  framed  so  by  the  hand  of  the 
engraver. 

7.  Our  learned  Camden,  in  his  diligent  search  after  antiqui- 
ties, seems  to  have  visited  this  country,  being  a  part  of 
Somersetshire,  though  he  is  willing  todisparage  the  miracle. 
His  words  are,  "  On  the  western  bank  of  Avon  is  seen 
the  town  of  Cainsham.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
named  so  from  Keyna,  a  most  holy  British  Virgin,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  credulous  persuasion  of  former  ages,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  turned  serpents  into  stones  j  because  such  like 
miracles  of  sporting  nature  are  there  sometimes  found  in  the 
quarries.  I  myself  saw  a  stone  brought  from  thence  repre- 
senting a  serpent  rolled  up  into  a  spire  ;  the  head  of  it  stuck 
out  in  the  outward  surface,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  teimi- 
nated  in  the  centre." 

8.  But  let  us  prosecute  the  life  of  this  holy  Virgin.  Many 
years  being  spent  by  her  in  this  solitary  place,  and  the 
fame  of  her  sanctity  every  where  divulged,  and  many  orato- 
ries built  by  her,  her  nephew  St.  Cadoc  performing  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Mount  of  St.  Michael,  met  there  with  his 
blessed  aunt,  St.  Keyna,  at  whose  sight  he  was  replenished 
with  great  joy.  And  being  desirous  to  bring  her  back  to 
her  own  country,  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  would  not 
permit  him.  But  afterward,  by  the  admonition  of  an  angel, 
the  holy  Maid  returned  to  the  place  of  her  nativity,  where, 
on  the  top  of  a  hillock  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain, 
she  made  a  little  habitation  for  herself;  and  by  her  prayers 
to  God  obtained  a  spring  there  to  flow  out  of  the  earth, 
which,  by  the  merits  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  afforded  health  to 
divers  infirmities. 

9.  But  when  the  time  of  her  consummation  approached,  one 
night  she,  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  saw  in  a 
vision,  as  it  were,  a  fiery  pillar,  the  base  whereof  was  fixed 
on  her  bed  ;  now  her  bed  was  the  pavement  strewed  over  with 
a  few  branches  of  trees.  And  in  this  vision  two  angels  ap- 
peared to  her ;  one  of  which  approaching  respectfully  to  her, 
seemed  to  take  off  the  sackcloth  with  which  she  was  cov- 
ered, and  instead  thereof  to  put  on  her  a  smock  of  fine  linen, 
and  over  that  a  tunic  of  purple,  and  last  of  all  a  mantle  all 
woven  with  gold.  Which  having  done,  he  thus  said  to  her, 
*'  Prepare  yourself  to  come  with  us,  that  we  may  lead  you 
into  your  heavenly  Father's  kingdom."  Hereupon  ehe  wept 
with  excess  of  joy,  and  endeavoring  to  follow  the  angels  she 
awaked,  and  found  her  body  inflamed  with  a  fever,  so  that 
she  perceived  her  end  was  near. 

10.  Therefore,  sending  for  her  nephew  Cadocus,  she  said  to 
him,  **  This  is  the  place  above  all  others  beloved  by  me; 
here  my  memory  shall  be  perpetuated.  This  place  I  will 
often  visit  in  spirit  if  it  may  be  permitted  me.  And  I  am  as- 
sured it  shall  he  permitted  me,  because  our  Lord  has  granted 
n)e  this  place  as  a  certain  inheritance.  The  time  will  come 
when  this  place  shall  be  inhabited  by  a  sinful  people,  whirh 
notwithstanding  I  will  violently  root  out  of  this  seat.  My 
tomb  shall  he  a  long  while  unknown,  till  tlie  coming  of  other 
people,  whom,  by  my  prayers,  I  shall  bring  hither;  tlicm 
will  I  protect  and  defend  ;  and  iti  this  place  shall  the  name 
of  our  Lord  be  blessed  for  ever." 

11.  After  this,  her  soul  being  ready  to  depart  out  of  her  body, 
she  saw  standing  before  her  a  troop  of  heavenly  angels,, 
ready,  joyfully,  to  receive  her  soul,  and  to  transport  it  with- 
out any  fear  or  danger  from  her  spiritual  enemies.  Which, 
havingtoldto  those  who  stood  by,  her  blessed  soul  wasfreed< 
from  the  prison  of  her  body,  on  the  eighth  day  before  the 
Ides  of  October.     In  her  dissolution,  her  face  smiled,  andl 
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was  al  1  of  a  rosy  color ;  and  so  sweet  a  fragrancy  proceeded 
from  her  sacred  virgin  body,  that  those  who  were  present 
thought  themselves  in  the  joy  of  Paradise.  St.  Cadocus 
buried  her  in  her  own  oratory,  where  for  many  years  site 
had  led  a  most  holy,  mortiticd  life,  very  acceptable  to  God. 
Church  History  of  Brittany,  Book  X,  Ch.  14. 

Such  is  the  history  of  St.  Keyne,  as  related  by  P.  Serenus 
Cressy,  permissu  superioruitiy  tt  approbatioite  Doctorum. 
There  was  evidently  a  scheme  of  setting  up  a  shrine  con- 
nected with  the  legend.  In  one  part  it  was  well  conceived, 
for  the  Cornu  .'immonis  is  no  where  so  frequently  found  as 
near  Keynsham  ;  fine  specimens  are  to  be  seen  over  the 
doors  of  many  of  the  houses  there,  and  I  have  oflen  ob- 
served ftagments  among  the  stones  which  were  broken  up 
to  mend  tlie  road.  The  Welsh  seem  nearly  to  have  forgot- 
ten tliis  saint.  Mr.  Owen,  in  his  Cambrian  Biography, 
enumerates  two  daughters  of  Brychan,  Ceindrech,  and  Cein- 
wen,  both  ranked  among  saints,  and  the  latter  having  two 
churches  dedicated  to  her  in  Mona.  One  of  these  is  proba- 
bly St.  Keyne. 


A  Well  there  is  in  the  west  country, 

And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen ; 
There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 

But  has  heard  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne. 

An  oak  and  an  elm-tree  stand  beside, 

And  behind  doth  an  ash-tree  grow, 
And  a  willow  from  the  bank  above 

Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  came  to  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne; 

Joyfully  he  drew  nigh, 
For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  travelling, 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear. 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he ; 
And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank 

Under  the  willow-tree. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  house  hard  by. 

At  the  Well  to  fill  his  pail ; 
On  the  Well-side  he  rested  it. 

And  he  bade  the  Stranger  hail. 

'*Now  art  thou  a  bachelor,  Stranger.^  "  quoth  he  ; 

"For  an  if  thou  hast  a  wife, 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day 

That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

"  Or  has  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  hast. 

Ever  here  in  Cornwall  been .'' 
For  an  if  she  have,  I'll  venture  my  life. 

She  has  drank  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne." 

'*I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here," 

The  Stranger  he  made  reply ; 
"  But  that  my  draught  should  be  the  better  for  that, 

1  pray  you  answer  me  why." 


"St.  Keyne,"  quoth  the  Cornish-man, 

Drank  of  this  crystal  Well ; 
And  before  the  Angel  summon'd  her. 

She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

•'  If  the  Husband  of  this  gifted  Well 
Shall  drink  before  his  Wife, 
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A  happy  man  thenceforth  is  he. 
For  he  shall  be  Master  for  life. 

"But  if  the  Wife  should  drink  of  it  first,— 

God  help  the  Husband  then  '  " 
The  Stranger  stoop'd  to  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne, 

And  drank  of  the  water  again. 

"  You  drank  of  the  Well,  I  warrant,  betimes.'  " 

He  to  the  Cornish-man  said  : 
But  the  Cornish-man  srniled  as  the  Stranger  spake, 

And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

"  I  hasten'd  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done. 

And  left  my  Wife  in  the  porch ; 
But  i'  faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  me. 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church." 

Westhury,  1798. 
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'  Bruno,  ihe  Bisliop  of  Hcrbipolitanum,  sailing  in  the  river 
of  Danubtus,  witli  Henry  the  Third,  then  Emperor,  being 
not  fiir  fron>  a  placi;  which  tlie  Gcrmaneg  call  Ben  Strudel, 
or  the  devouring  t,'ulfe,  which  is  neere  unto  Grinon,  a  castle 
in  Austria,  a  spirit  was  heard  clamoring  aloud,  '  IIo,  lio, 
Bisliop  Bruno,  wliither  art  thou  travelling?  but  dispose  of 
thyselfe  huw  thou  pleasest.  Ibou  shalt  be  ray  prey  and  spoil.' 
At  the  bearing  of  tliesn  words  they  were  all  stupified,  and 
tlic  Bishop  with  the  rest  crossed  and  blessed  themselves. 
The  issue  was,  that  within  a  short  time  after,  the  Bishop, 
feasting  with  the  Emperor  in  a  castle  belonging  to  the 
Countesse  of  Esburch,  a  rafter  fell  from  the  roof  of  the 
chamber  wherein  they  sate,  and  strooke  him  dead  at  the 
table."  —  Heywood's  Hicrarchie  oftht  Blessed  Jingds. 


Bishop  Bruno  awoke  in  the  dead  midnight, 
And  he  lieard  his  lieart  beat  loud  with  affright 
He  dreamt  he  had  rung  the  palace  bell, 
And  the  sound  it  gave  was  his  passing  knell 

Bishop  Bruno  smiled  at  his  fears  so  vain  ; 
He  turned  to  sleep,  and  he  dreamt  again ; 
He  rang  at  the  palace  gate  once  more. 
And  Deatli  was  tiie  Porter  that  open'd  the  door. 

He  started  up  at  the  fearful  dream,  [scream  ; 

And    he   heard    at   his   window   the    screech-owl 
Bishop  Bruno  slept  no  more  that  night,  ™ 
Oh  !  glad  was  he  when  he  saw  the  day-light ! 

Now  he  goes  forth  in  proud  array, 
For  he  with  the  Emperor  dines  to-day ; 
There  was  not  a  Baron  in  Germany 
That  went  with  a  nobler  train  than  he. 

Before  and  behind  his  soldiers  ride  ; 
The  people  throng'd  to  see  their  pride , 
They  bow'd  the  head,  and  the  knee  they  bent. 
But  nobody  blessM  him  as  he  went. 

So  he  went  on  stately  and  proud. 
When  he  heard  a  voice  that  cried  aloud, 
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"  Ho !  ho !  Bishop  Bruno !  you  travel  with  glee ; 
But  I  would  have  you  knov?,  you  travel  to  me  !  " 

Behind,  and  before,  and  on  either  side, 
He  look'd,  but  nobody  he  espied; 
And  the  Bishop  at  that  grew  cold  with  fear, 
For  he  heard  the  words  distinct  and  clear. 

And  when  he  rang  at  the  palace  bell. 
He  almost  expected  to  hear  his  knell ; 
And  when  the  Porter  turn'd  the  key, 
He  almost  expected  Death  to  see. 

But  soon  the  Bishop  recover'd  his  glee. 
For  the  Emperor  welcomed  him  royally ; 
And  now  the  tables  were  spread,  and  there 
Were  clioicest  wines  and  dainty  fare. 

And  now  tlie  Bishop  had  bless'd  the  meat. 
When  a  voice  was  heard  as  he  sat  in  his  seat,  — 
"  With  the  Emperor  nowyou  are  dining  with  glee. 
But  know.  Bishop  Bruno,  you  sup  with  me  !  " 

The  Bishop  tlien  grew  pale  with  affright. 

And  suddenly  lost  his  appetite ; 

All  the  wine  and  dainty  cheer 

Could  not  comfort  his  heart,  that  was  sick  with  lear. 

But  by  little  and  little  recovered  he, 
For  the  wine  went  flowing  merrily. 
Till  at  length  he  forgot  his  former  dread, 
And  his  cheeks  again  grew  rosy  red. 

When  he  sat  down  to  the  royal  fare, 
Bishop  Bruno  was  the  saddest  man  there ; 
But  when  the  masquers  enter'd  the  hall, 
He  was  the  merriest  man  of  all. 

Then  from  amid  the  masquers'  crowd 
There  went  a  voice  hollow  and  loud, — 
"You  have  past  the  day,  Bishop  Bruno,  in  glee; 
But  you  must  pass  the  niglit  with  me  !  " 

His  cheek  grows  pale,  and  his  eyeballs  glare. 
And  stiff  round  his  tonsure  bristled  his  hair ; 
With  that  there  came  one  from  the  masquers'  band, 
And  took  the  Bishop  by  the  band. 

The  bony  hand  suspended  his  breath ; 
His  marrow  grew  cold  at  the  touch  of  Death  ; 
On  saints  in  vain  he  attempted  to  call ; 
Bishop  Bruno  fell  dead  in  the  palace  hall. 

Westbury,  1798. 
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It  was  a  summer  evening ; 
Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 


And  he  before  his  cottage  door 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun ; 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelraine. 


She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round. 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet, 
In  playing  there,  had  found ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round 

3. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
"  'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 


"  I  find  them  in  the  garden, 
For  there's  many  here  about; 

And  often,  when  I  go  to  plough. 
The  ploughshare  turns  them  out , 

For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 

"Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 


"  Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 
Young  Peterkin  he  cries  ; 

And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 
With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 

"  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 

And  what  they  fought  each  other  for 


"It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 
"  Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 

But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 
I  could  not  well  make  out ; 

But  every  body  said,"  quoth  he, 

'^  That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

7. 
"  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by  ; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 


"  With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then. 

And  new-born  baby  died  ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

9. 
"They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won  ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 
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Lay  rotting  in  tiie  sun ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory 

10. 
"  Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro'  won, 

And  our  good  Prince  Eugene." 
"  Why,  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing  !  " 

Said  httle  Wilhelmine. 
"Nay  — nay  —  my  httle  girl,"  quoth  he, 
"  It  was  a  famous  victory. 

IL 
"And  every  body  praised  the  Duke, 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 
"  But  wliat  good  came  of  it  at  last  .■'  " 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
"  Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he ; 
**  But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 

Westbury,  1798. 


A    TRUE    BALLAD 


St.  ANTIDIUS,  THE  POPE,  AND  THE  DEVIL. 


Dcsle  Jiteiidio  cuentan  las  estorias  que  leavinoj  que  el  inartes  tles- 
pues  de.  Ramos,  passo  par  la  puente  de  un  rio  que  ha  nomhrc 
Divino  ;  e  vio  en  un  campo  gran  compana  de  diablos  que  e,^ta- 
van  conlando  a  sus  principes  los  mates  que  fazicn  por  las  tier- 
ras ;  e  entre  todos  los  otros  estava  un  jfe^jro  a  manera  de  Ety- 
opianu :  e  alabavase  que  avic  siete  anos  que  andava  lidiando 
con  el  Papa  por  le  faier  pecar;  e  nunca  pudtera  sy  non  en~ 
tonees  que  le  fiziera  faier  ya  que  pecado  muy  grave  ;  e  eMo 
provava  lo  por  la  sandalia  del  aposttdigo  que  traye.  E  Satit 
Alendio  que  vido  aqucUo,  llamo  aqurl  diablo,  c  conjurol  por  la 
virtad  de  Dios  e  por  la  Santa  Cruz  que  lo  llevasse  a  Rama  ;  c 
cavalgo  en  el ;  e  llcvol  a  Roma,  el  jueves  de  la  cena  a  hora  de 
viissa,  el  Papa  que  querie  rcvestirse  para  dczir  missa;  dczo 
sunt  ^tendio  al  diablo  a  la  puerta  e  daolque  lo  atcndiese  ;  e  el 
cntro  dentro  e  saco  el  Papa  aparte,  e  dicol  que  Jizicsse  peni- 
tenda  de  aqucl  pecado ;  e  el  quisu  lo  negar,  masfizo  gelo  otor- 
gar  el  santo  obispo  con  a  sandalia  que  le  dio  E  fizo  el  Papa 
penitencia  i  e  dixo  sant  Atendio  la  missa  en  sil  logar,  c  con- 
sagro  la  crisma;  e  tonto  una  partida  dclla  para  sy ;  e  despe- 
diosse  del  Papa,  e  salio  fuera,  e  cavalgo  en  el  diablo,  e  llevo  lo 
a  su  argobispado  el  sabado  de  pascua  a  hora  de  missa.  —  Coro- 

NICA,    DE    ESPANA. 

Tliis  Saint  Atendio,  according  to  the  Chronica  General,  was 
Bislioj)  of  Vesytana  in  Gaul,  and  martyred  hy  the  Vandals 
in  the  year  411.  The  Spaniards  have  a  tradition  that  he 
was  Bishop  of  Jaen  :  they  say,  "  that  as  the  Devil  was  cross- 
ing the  sea  witli  this  unwelcome  load  upon  liis  back,  he  art- 
fully endeiivored  to  make  Atendio  pronounce  tlie  name  of 
Jesus,  wliifli,  :i3  it  breaks  all  spells,  would  have  enabled 
liim  lo  throw  him  off  into  the  water ;  but  that  the  Bishop, 
understanding  his  intent,  only  replied,  v3rre  Dfuft/o, '*  Gee- 
up  Devil !  "  and  they  add,  "  that  when  he  arrived  at  Rome, 
his  hat  was  still  covered  with  llie  snow  which  had  fallen 
upon  it  while  ho  was  passing  the  Alps,  and  that  the  hat  is 
still  shown  al  Rome  in  confirmation  of  the  story  and  the 
miracle."  Feyjoo  has  two  letters  npon  this  whimsical  le- 
gend among  his  Cartas  Erudkas.  In  the  first  (T.  ],  Carta 
24,)  he  replies  to  a  correspondent  who  had  gravely  inquired 
his  opinion  upon  the  story,  "  De  bum  humor,'''  says  he, 
**  utaba  V.  md.  quando  le  ocurrio  inqiiirir  mi  dictamen,  sobre 


la  Historicia  de  el  Obispo  de  Jahen,  de  quien  se  cuenta,  que 
fue  a  Ruma  en  una  nochc,  caballero  sobre  la  rspalda  de  un 
Diablo  de  alqaiier  -.  Tristc  de  mi,  si  essa  curinsidad  se  kace  con- 
tagiosa, y  dan  muchas  en  sequir  el  exemplo  de  V.  md.  consultan- 
dome sobre  cuentos  de  ninos  y  vUjas.''  Nevertheless,  though  he 
thus  treats  the  story  as  an  old  wife's  tale,  he  bestows  some 
reasoning  upon  it.  "  As  he  heard  it,"  he  says,  "  it  did  not 
appear  whether  the  use  which  the  Bishop  made  of  the  Devil 
were  licit  or  illicit ;  that  is,  whetlier  he  made  use  of  him  as 
a  wizard,  by  virtue  of  a  compact,  or  by  virtue  of  authority, 
having  the  permission  of  the  Most  High  so  to  do.  In  either 
case  there  is  a  great  incongruity.  In  the  first,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  credible  that  the  Devil  should  voluntarily  serve 
the  Bishop  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  great  evil  to  the 
church  :  ~- 1  say  voluntarily,  because  the  notion  that  a  com- 
pact is  so  binding  upon  the  Devil  that  he  can  in  no  ways 
resist  the  pleasure  of  the  person  with  whom  he  has  con- 
tracted es  cosa  de  Tkcologos  de  Vade  d  la  cinta.  In  the 
second,  because  the  journey  being  designed  fur  a  holy  pur- 
pose, it  is  more  conformable  to  reason  that  it  should  have 
been  executed  by  the  ministry  of  a  good  angel  than  of  a  bad 
one  ;  as,  for  insliince,  Hahakkuk  was  transported  by  the 
ministry  of  a  good  angel  from  Judea  to  Babylon,  that  he 
might  carry  food  to  the  imprisoned  Daniel.  If  you  should 
oppose  to  me  the  example  of  Christ,  who  was  carried  by  the 
Devil  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  I  reply,  that  tiiere  are 
two  miinifest  disparities.  The  first,  that  Christ  conducted 
himself  in  this  case  passively  and  pcrmissively  ;  the  second, 
that  the  Devil  placed  him  upon  tlie  pinnacle  of  the  Temple, 
not  for  any  good  end,  but  with  a  most  wicked  intention. 
"  But,"  pursues  the  good  Benedictine,  "  %vhy  should  I 
fatigue  myself  with  arguing  ?  I  hold  liie  story  unworthy  of 
being  critically  examined  till  it  he  shown  me  written  in 
some  history,  either  ecclesiastical  or  profane,  which  is  en- 
titled to  some  credit." 
Soon  after  this  letter  was  puhlished,  another  correspondent  In 
formed  Feyjoo,  that  the  story  in  question  was  written  in  the 
General  Chronicle  of  King  D.  Alphonso  tlie  Wise.  This 
incited  him  to  farther  inquiry.  He  found  the  same  legend 
in  the  S^ccuZum  Htsfyrm/c  of  Vincenti  us  Belovacensis,  and 
there  discovered  that  the  saint  was  called  Antidius,  not 
Athendius,  and  that  the  scene  lny  upon  the  river  Dunius 
instead  of  the  river  Divinus.  Here  too  he  found  a  refer- 
ence to  Pigebertus  Gcmblacensis  ;  and  in  that  author,  the 
account  which  the  Chronicler  had  followed  and  the  expla- 
nation of  his  errors  in  the  topography:  liis  Vesytania  prov- 
ing to  be  Besan^on,  and  the  river  the  Doubs,  which  the 
Romans  called  Dubius,  Dubis,  and  Aduadubis.  But  he 
found  also  to  his  comfort,  that  though  Jean  Jacques  Chiflet, 
a  physician  of  Besancon,  had  endeavored  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  story  for  the  honor  of  his  nation  or  cily,  in  a  book 
entitled  Vesontio  Civitas  Imperialis  Libera  Scquanorum,  and 
had  cited  certain  ancient  Acts  and  Breviaries,  in  support  of 
it,  the  veracious  Bollandists  had  decided  that  these  Acts 
were  apocryphal,  the  Breviaries  not  to  be  believed  in  this 
point,  and  the  whole  story  a  fable  which  had  been  equally 
related  of  St.  Maximus  Taurinensis  and  Pope  Leo  the 
Great.  These  Bollandists  str;iin  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  an 
Aullay  with  equal  gravity.  Fortified  by  their  authority, 
Feyjoo,  who  was  worthy  to  have  belonged  to  a  more  en- 
lightened church,  triumphantly  dismissed  the  legend,  and 
observed,  "that  the  contriver  was  a  clumsy  fabler  to  make 
the  Devil  spend  two  days  upon  the  journey,  which,"  as  he 
says,  *'  is  slow  travelling  for  an  infernal  postilion."  (C<inoo 
Eruditas,  T.  2,  C.  21.)  The  discussion,  however,  reminded 
him  of  a  curious  story,  which  he  thus  relates  :  —  "  There  is 
in  this  city  of  Oviedo  a  poor  Porter,  called  by  name  Pedro 
Moreno,  of  whom  a  tale  is  told  similar  in  substance  to  this 
of  the  Bishop  of  Jaen.  The  circumstance  is  related  in  this 
manner.  Some  letters  had  been  delivered  to  him  which  he 
was  to  carry  to  Madrid  witli  more  than  ordinary  diligence, 
because  expedition  was  of  importance.  At  a  little  distance 
from  this  city,  he  met  with  a  friar,  who  offerfd  lo  join  com- 
pany with  him  for  the  journey  :  to  this  he  objected,  u|mn 
the  ground,  that  he  was  going  in  great  haste,  and  that  the 
friar  would  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  him  ;  hut  in  fine, 
the  friar  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  it  he  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  a  walking-stick  for  liis  use.  Po  they  heg;in  to 
travel  together,  and  thet  so  well,  that  Valladolid  being  forty 
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Jeagues  {160  miles)  from  Oviedo,  they  got  beyond  that  city 
on  the  first  day  to  dinner.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was 
performed  with  the  same  celerity.  This  story  spread 
through  the  whole  place,  and  was  helieved  by  all  the  vulgar 
(and  by  some  also  who  were  not  of  the  vulgiir)  when  it 
ciime  to  my  ears:  the  authority  referred  to  was  tlie  man 
himself,  who  had  related  it  to  an  infinite  numberof  persons. 
I  sent  for  him  to  my  cell  to  examine  him.  Ho  affirmed  that 
the  story  was  true,  but  by  questioning  and  cross-questioning 
him  coiicerniug  the  particulars,  I  made  him  fall  into  many 
coiitraiiictions.  Moreover,  I  found  that  he  had  told  the 
slory  with  many  variations  to  different  persons.  What  I 
clearly  ascertained  was,  that  he  had  heard  the  legend  of  the 
Bishop  of  Jaen,  and  thought  to  become  a  famous  man,  by 
making  a  like  fable  believed  of  himself.  I  believe  that 
many  persons  were  undeceived  when  my  inquiry  was 
known.  But  before  this  examination  was  made,  to  how 
many  places  had  the  report  of  this  miraculous  journey  ex- 
tended, wliere  the  exposure  of  the  falsehood  will  never 
reach  1  Perhaps,  if  this  writing  should  not  prevent  it,  the 
journey  of  Pedro  Moreno,  the  Porter,  will  one  day  be  little 
less  famous  in  Spain  than  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Jaen."  — 
Cartas  Erudtta^,  T.  1,  C,  24. 

According  to  Marulius,  as  quoted  by  Zuinger  in  Iiis  great 
Theatrum  Humane  Vitie,  i.  417,  Antidius  was  Bishop  of 
Tours,  and  Zosimus  was  the  Pope  whom  he  aerved  so  essen- 
tially by  riding  post  to  his  aid. 

A  very  incorrect  copy  of  this  Ballad  was  printed  and  sold  by 
J.  Bailey,  116  Chancery  Lane,  price  6d.,  with  a  print  from 
a  juvenile  design  by  G.  Cruickshank.  I  think  myself  fortu- 
nate in  having  accidentally  obtained  this  broadside,  which, 
for  its  rarity,  will  one  day  he  deemed  valuable  in  a  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  a  truly  original  and  inimitable  artist. 


It  is  Antidius  the  Bisliop 

Who  now  at  even  tide, 

Taking  the  air  and  saying  a  prayer, 

Walks  by  the  river  side. 

The  Devil  had  business  that  evening, 

And  he  upon  earth  would  go ; 

For  it  was  in  the  month  of  August, 

And  the  weather  was  close  below. 

He  had  his  books  to  settle ; 

And  up  to  earth  he  hied, 

To  do  it  there  in  the  evening  air, 

All  by  the  river  side. 

His  imps  came  flying  around  him. 

Of  his  affuirs  to  tell ; 

From  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  the  east,  and 

the  west. 

They  brought  him  the  news  that  he  liked  best, 

Of  things  they  had  done. 

And  the  souls  they  had  won. 

And  how  they  sped  well 

In  the  service  of  Hell. 

There  came  a  devil  posting  in, 

Return'd  from  his  employ  ; 

Seven  years  had  he  been  gone  from  Hell ; 

And  now  he  came  grinning  for  joy. 

"  Seven  years,"  quoth  he,  "  of  trouble  and  toil 

Have  I  labor'd  the  Pope  to  win ; 

And  I  to-day  have  caught  him ; 

He  hath  done  a  deadly  sin  !  " 

And  then  he  took  the  Devil's  book, 

And  wrote  the  deed  therein. 


Oh,  then  King  Beelzebub,  for  joy, 

He  drew  his  mouth  so  wide 

You  might  have  seen  his  iron  teeth, 

Four  and  forty  from  side  to  side. 

He  wagg'd  his  ears,  he  twisted  his  tail, 

He  knew  not  for  joy  what  to  do ; 

In  his  hoofs  and  his  horns,  in  his  heels  and  his 

corns, 

It  tickled  him  all  through. 

The  Bishop,  who  beheld  all  this, 

Straight  how  to  act  bethouglit  him; 

He  leap'd  upon  the  Devil's  back, 

And  by  the  horns  he  caught  him. 

And  he  said  a  Pater-noster 

As  fast  as  he  could  say, 

And  made  a  cross  on  the  Devil's  head, 

And  bade  him  to  Rome  away. 

Away,  away,  the  Devil  flew 

All  through  the  clear  moonlight; 

I  warrant  who  saw  them  on  their  way 

He  did  not  sleep  that  night. 

Without  bridle,  or  saddle,  or  whip,  or  spur, 

Away  they  go  like  the  wind ; 

The  beads  of  the  Bishop  are  hanging  before. 

And  the  tail  of  the  Devil  behind. 

They  met  a  Witch,  and  she  hail'd  them, 

As  soon  as  she  came  within  call; 

"Ave  Maria!  "  the  Bishop  e.xclaim'd  ; 

It  frightened  her  broomstick,  and  she  got  a  fall. 

He  ran  against  a  shooting  star, 

So  fast  for  fear  did  he  sail, 

And  he  singed  the  beard  of  the  Bishop 

Against  a  comet's  tail; 

And  he  pass'd  between  the  horns  of  the  moon, 

With  Antidius  on  his  back  ; 

And  there  was  an  eclipse  that  night 

Which  was  not  in  the  almanac. 

The  Bishop,  just  as  they  set  out, 

To  tell  his  beads  begun ; 

And  he  was  by  the  bed  of  the  Pope 

Before  the  string  was  done. 

The  Pope  fell  down  upon  his  knees, 

In  terror  and  confusion, 

And  he  confess'd  the  deadly  sin. 

And  he  had  absolution. 

And  all  the  Popes  in  bliss  that  be, 

Sung,  O  be  joyful  !  then  ; 

And  all  the  Popes  in  bale  that  be. 

They  howl'd  for  envy  then; 

For  they  before  kept  jubilee. 

Expecting  his  good  company, 

Down  in  the  Devil's  den. 

But  what  was  this  tlie  Pope  had  done 
To  bind  his  soul  to  Hell  .=* 
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Ah !  that  is  the  mystery  of  this  wonderful  history, 
And  I  wish  that  I  could  tell ! 

But  would  you  know,  there  you  must  go; 

You  can  easily  find  the  way  ; 

It  is  a  broad  and  a  well-known  road, 

That  is  traveird  by  niglit  and  by  day. 

And  you  must  look  in  tlie  Devil's  bookj 

You  will  find  one  debt  that  was  never  paid  yet, 

If  you  search  the  leaves  tliroughout ; 

And  that  is  the  mystery  of  this  wonderful  history. 

And  the  way  to  find  it  out. 

Bristol,  1802. 


GONZALO    HERMIGUEZ. 


Tliis  story  is  related  at  length  by  Bernardo  de  Brito,  in  his 
Cronka  de  Cister.,  1.  vi.  c.  ],  where  he  has  preserved,  also, 
part  of  a  poem  bylGonzalo  Hermiguez.  The  verses  are  said 
to  be  the  oldest  in  the  Portuguiise  language  ;  and  Brito  says 
there  were  more  of  them,  but  lie  thuught  it  sufficient  to  cite 
these  for  his  purpose.  If  they  had  been  correctly  printed, 
it  might  have  been  difficult  to  make  out  tiieir  meaning  j  but 
from  a  text  90  corrupted,  it  is  impossible. 


1. 

In  arms  and  in  anger,  in  struggle  and  strife, 

Gonzalo  Hermiguez  won  his  wife  ; 

He  slew  the  Moor  who  from  the  fray 

Was  rescuing  Fatima  that  day  ; 

In  vain  she  shriek'd :   Gonzalo  press'd 

The  Moorish  prisoner  to  his  breast : 

That  breast  in  iron  was  array 'd; 

The  gauntlet  was  bloody  that  grasp'd  tlie  Maid  ; 

Through  the  beaver-sight  his  eye 

Glared  fierce,  and  red,  and  wiathfully ; 

And  while  he  bore  the  captive  away. 

His  heart  rejoiced,  and  he  blest  the  day. 


Under  the  lemon  walk's  odorous  shade 
Gonzalo  Hermiguez  wooed  the  Maid  ; 
The  ringlets  of  his  raven  hair 
Waved  upon  the  evening  air. 
And  gentle  thoughts,  that  raise  a  sigh, 
Soften'd  the  warrior's  dark-brown  eye. 
When  he  with  passion  and  sweet  song 
Wooed  her  to  forgive  tlie  wrong. 
Till  she  no  more  could  say  him  nay  ; 
And  the  Moorish  Maiden  blest  the  day 
When  Gonzalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 

3. 

To  the  holy  Church,  with  pomp  and  pride, 
Gonzalo  Hermiguez  led  his  bride. 
In  tlie  sacred  font  that  happy  day 
Her  stain  of  sin  was  wash'd  away  ; 
There  did  the  Moorish  Maiden  claim 
Another  faith,  another  name ; 


There,  as  a  Christian  convert,  plight 
Her  faith  unto  the  Christian  Knight ; 
And  Oriana  blest  the  day 
When  Gonzalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 

4. 
Of  AfTonso  Henriques'  court  the  pride 
Were  Gonzalo  Hermiguez  and  his  bride  j 
In  battle  strongest  of  the  strong. 
In  peace  the  master  of  the  song, 
Gonzalo  of  all  was  first  in  fame. 
The  loveliest  she  and  the  happiest  dame. 
But  ready  for  her  heavenly  birth. 
She  was  not  left  to  fade  on  earth ; 
In  that  dread  hour,  with  Heaven  in  view. 
The  comfort  of  her  faith  she  knew, 
And  blest  on  her  death-bed  the  day 
When  Gonzalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 


Through  a  long  and  holy  life, 

Gonzalo  Hermiguez  mourn'd  his  wife. 

The  arms  wherewith  he  won  his  bride. 

Sword,  shield,  and  lance,  were  laid  aside. 

That  head  which  the  high-plumed  helm  had  worn 

Was  now  of  its  tresses  shaven  and  shorn, 

A  Monk  of  Alcobaija  he 

Eminent  for  sanctity. 

Contented  in  his  humble  cell 

The  meekest  of  the  meek  to  dwell. 

His  business  was,  by  night  and  day, 

For  Oriana's  soul  to  pray. 

Never  day  did  he  let  pass 

But  scored  to  her  account  a  mass ; 

Devoutly  for  the  dear  one  dead 

With  self-inflicted  stripes  he  bled; 

This  was  Gonzalo's  sole  employ, 

This  was  Gonzalo's  only  joy ; 

Till  love,<<hus  purified,  became 

A  holy,  yea,  a  heavenlj'  flame ; 

And  now  in  heaven  doth  bless  the  day 

When  he  bore  the  Moorish  captive  away. 

BristolASOl. 


QUEEN    ORRACA 


THE   FIVE  MARTYRS   OF  MOROCCO. 


This  legend  is  related  in  the  Chronicle  of  Aifonso  IL,  and  i 
the  Historia  Sernfica  of  Fr.  Manoel  da  Esperan^a. 


1. 

The  Friars  five  have  girt  their  loins, 

And  taken  staff  in  hand  ; 
And  never  shall  those  Friars  again 

Hear  mass  in  Christian  land. 

They  went  to  Queen  Orraca, 
To  thank  her  and  bless  her  then ; 
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And  Queen  Orraca  in  tears 
Knelt  to  tlie  holy  men. 

"  Three  things,  Queen  Orraca, 

We  prophesy  to  you  : 
Hear  us,  in  tlie  name  of  God ! 

For  time  will  prove  them  true 

"In  Morocco  we  must  martyr'd  be ; 

Christ  hath  vouchsafed  it  thus : 
We  shall  shed  our  blood  for  Him 

Who  shed  his  blood  for  us. 

*'  To  Coimbra  shall  our  bodies  be  brought, 

Such  being  the  will  divine  ; 
That  Christians  may  behold  and  feel 

Blessings  at  our  shrine. 

"  And  when  unto  that  place  of  rest 

Our  bodies  shall  draw  nigh, 
Who  sees  us  first,  the  King  or  you, 

That  one  that  night  must  die. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  Queen  Orraca ! 

For  thy  soul  a  mass  we  will  say. 
Every  day  as  long  as  we  live. 

And  on  thy  dying  day." 

The  Friars  they  blest  her,  one  by  one, 
Where  she  knelt  on  her  knee ; 

And  they  departed  to  the  land 
Of  the  Moors  beyond  the  sea. 

2. 
"  What  news,  O  King  Alfonso, 

What  news  of  the  Friars  five .' 
Have  they  preach'd  to  the  Miramamolin , 
And  are  they  still  alive  ?  " 

*'  They  have  fought  the  fight,  O  Queen ' 

They  have  run  the  race  ; 
In  robes  of  white  they  hold  the  palm 

Before  the  throne  of  Grace. 

"  All  naked  in  the  sun  and  air 

Their  mangled  bodies  lie  ; 
What  Christian  dared  to  bury  them, 

By  the  bloody  Moors  would  die." 

3. 

"  What  news,  O  King  AfFonso, 
Of  the  Martyrs  five  what  news' 

Doth  the  bloody  Miramamolin 
Their  burial  still  refuse  ? " 

"  That  on  a  dunghill  they  should  rot, 

The  bloody  Moor  decreed ; 
Thsi";  their  dishonor'd  bodies  should 

Tne  dogs  and  vultures  feed;  — 

"But  the  thunder  of  God  roll'd  over  them. 
And  the  lightning  of  God  flash'd  round ; 

Nor  thing  impure,  nor  man  impure, 
Could  approach  the  holy  ground. 


"  A  thousand  miracles  appall'd 
The  cruel  Pagan's  mind  ; 

Our  brother  Pedro  brings  them  here, 
In  Coimbra  to  be  shrined." 


Every  altar  in  Coimbra 

Is  dress'd  for  the  festival  day ; 
All  the  people  in  Coimbra 

Are  dight  in  their  richest  array;  — 

Every  bell  in  Coimbra 

Doth  merrily,  merrily  ring ; 
The  Clergy  and  the  Knights  await 

To  go  forth  with  the  Queen  and  the  King 

"  Come  forth,  come  forth.  Queen  Orraca; 

We  make  the  procession  stay." 
"  I  beseech  thee,  King  AfFonso, 

Go  you  alone  to-day. 

"I  have  pain  in  my  head  this  morning; 

I  am  ill  at  heart  also : 
Go  without  me.  King  Affonso, 

For  I  am  too  faint  to  go." 

"  The  relics  of  the  Martyrs  five 

All  maladies  can  cure  ; 
They  will  requite  the  charity 

You  show'd  them  once,  be  sure: 

"  Come  forth  then.  Queen  Orraca ; 

You  make  the  procession  stay : 
It  were  a  scandal  and  a  sin 

To  abide  at  home  to-day." 

Upon  her  palfrey  she  is  set, 

And  forward  then  they  go  ; 
And  over  the  long  bridge  they  pass. 

And  up  the  long  hill  wind  slow. 

"  Prick  forward.  King  AfFonso, 

And  do  not  wait  for  me  ; 
To  meet  them  close  by  Coimbra, 

It  were  discourtesy;  — 

"  A  little  while  I  needs  must  wait, 

Till  this  sore  pain  be  gone ;  — 
I  will  proceed  the  best  I  can ; 

But  do  you  and  your  Knights  prick  jn. 

The  King  and  his  Knights  prick'd  up  the  hill 

Faster  than  before ; 
The  King  and  his  Knights  have  topp'd  the  hill. 

And  now  they  are  seen  no  more. 

As  the  King  and  his  Knights  went  down  the  hill, 

A  wild  boar  cross'd  the  way ; 
"Follow  him!  follow  him!"  cried  the  King; 

"  We  have  time  by  the  Queen's  delay." 

A-hunting  of  the  boar  astray 

Is  King  AfFonso  gone : 
Slowly,  slowly,  but  straight  the  while, 

Queen  Orraca  is  coming  on. 
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And  winding  now  the  train  appears 

"  And  who  are  ye,  ye  blessed  Saints'"' 

Between  the  olive-trees : 

The  Father  Confessor  said  ; 

Queen  Orraca  alighted  then, 

"  And  for  what  happy  soul  sing  ye 

And  fell  upon  her  knees. 

The  Service  of  the  Dead.'  " 

The  Friars  of  Alanquer  came  first, 

"  These  are  the  souls  of  our  brethren  in  bliss ; 

And  next  the  relics  past;  — 

The  Martyrs  five  are  we : 

Queen  Orraca  look'd  to  see 

And  this  is  our  father  Francisco, 

The  King  and  his  Knights  come  last. 

Among  us  bodily. 

She  heard  the  horses  tramp  behind ; 

"  We  are  come  hither  to  perform 

At  that  she  turn'd  her  face  : 

Our  promise  to  the  Queen ; 

King  Affonso  and  his  Knights  came  up 

Go  thou  to  King  Afibnso, 

All  panting  from  the  chase. 

And  say  what  thou  hast  seen." 

**  Have  pity  upon  my  poor  soul. 

There  was  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 

Holy  Martyrs  five  !  "  cried  she  ; 

As  the  heavenly  vision  fled ; 

"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 

And  the  porter  called  to  the  Confessor, 

Virgin,  pray  for  me  !  " 

To  tell  him  the  Queen  was  dead. 

5. 

Bristol,  1803. 

That  day  in  Coimbra 
Many  a  heart  was  gay ; 

But  the  heaviest  heart  in  Coimbra 

Was  that  poor  Queen's  that  day. 

THE 

OLD  WOMAN   OF   BERKELEY, 

The  festival  is  over. 

The  sun  hath  sunk  in  the  west ; 

A  BALLAD, 

All  the  people  in  Coimbra 

Have  betaken  themselves  to  rest. 

SHOWING    HOW    AN    OLD    WOMAN    RODE    DOUBLE, 

AND    WHO    RODE    BEFORE    HER. 

Queen  Orraca's  Father  Confessor 
At  midnight  is  awake. 

A.  D.  852.     Circa  dies  istos^  mulier  qumdam  malejica,  in  villd 

Kneeling  at  the  Martyrs'  shrine, 

guiB  Btrkeleia  diciiur  degens^    guitc  amatrix   ac  -prtidantifB^ 

And  praying  for  her  sake. 

jiagilUs  modum  usque  in  senium  ct  auguriis  noji  ponois,  us/jue 

ad  mortem  impudica  permansit,     Hwc  die  quadam  cum  sederet 

Just  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  all 

ad  prandium,  cornicula  quam  pro  delitiis  pasccbat,  nescio  q^iid 
garrire  ctrpit ;  quo  audita,  mulieris  cultellus  de  manu  excidit, 

Was  still  as  still  could  be. 

simul  et  fades  pallescere  ctepit,  et  emisso  rugitu,  hodie,  inquit, 

Into  the  Church  of  Santa  Cruz 

accipiam  grande  incommmlum,  hodieque  ad  sulcum  uUimum 

Came  a  saintly  company. 

m€um  pervenit  aratrum.     Quo  dicta,  nuncius  dolorls  intramt ; 

■muliere  vcro  percunctata  ad  quid  veniret,  affero,  inquit,  tibi 

Jilii  tui  ohitum  ettotius  familiiB  ejus  ez  sulfitdi  j^iinit  interitum. 

All  in  robes  of  russet  gray. 

Hoc  quoqtie  dolore  mulier  permota,  lecto  prolmus  decubuit  gra- 

Poorly  were  they  dight ; 

vitcr  injirmata  ;  sentiensque  morbum  subrepere  ad  vitalia,  Uberos 

Each  one  girdled  with  a  cord. 

quos  kabuit  superstites,  monachum  videlicet  et  monacham,  per 

Like  a  Friar  Minorite. 

episiolam  invitavit ;  advenieiites  autem  voce  singulticnte  allo- 

guitur.    Ego,  inquit,  o  pueri,  meo  miserabili  fato  dfrmontacis 

semper  artibus  instrviri  ,•  ego  omnium  vitiorum  sentina,  ego  il- 

But  from  those  robes  of  rasset  gray. 

lecebrarum  omnium  fai  magistra.     Erat  tamen  mifii  inter  fuBc 

There  flow'd  a  heavenly  light; 

Tnala  spes  vestrtB  religioms,  qua:  meam  solidaret  animam  de- 

For  each  one  was  the  blessed  soul 

speratam ;   vos  erpectabam  propugnatores   contra    dtemones. 

Of  a  Friar  Minorite. 

tutores  contra  sirvissimos  kostes.     JVunc   igitur  quoniam  ad 

finem  vita  perveni,  rogo  vos  per  matema  vbera,  ut  viea  tenta^ 

lis  allcriare  tormenta.     Insuite  me  defunctam  in  corio  cervino. 

Brighter  tlian  their  brethren. 

ac  deindc  in  sarcopfiago  lapidco  supponite,  operctdumque  ferro 

Among  the  beautiful  band. 

et  piumbo  constringite,  ac  demum  lapidcin  tribus  catkenls  fa-' 

Five  were  there  who  each  did  bear 

reis  et  fortissimis  circundantes,  clericos  quinquaginta  psalmo- 

A  palm-branch  in  his  hand. 

rum  cantores,  et  tot  per  tres  dies  presbijtcros  viisaarHin  cel»- 

hratares  applicate,  qui  feroces  lenigent  adversartonim  incursus. 

Ita  si  trUtus  noctibus  secura  jacuero,  guartcL  die  me  wfodite 

He  who  led  the  brethren. 

humo. 

A  living  man  was  lie ; 

Factu.nque  est  ut  pracrpcrat  illis.     Srd,  proh  dolor!  nil  preces. 

And  yet  he  shone  the  brightest 
Of  all  the  company. 

nit  lacrijma,  nil  drmvm  vahirrc  calhemr.     Pri^nis  enim  duabas 

jtoctibus,  cum  ckori  psaUentium  corpori  assisteba7it,  advcnierUes 
Duemones  ostium  ecclesite  confregerunt  ingenti  obice  clausum, 

eztremasque  caVioias  negotia  levi   dir\t,mpunt ;   media  autem 

Before  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

qiUB  fortior  erat,  ilUbata  manebat.     Tcrtia  autem  nocte,  circa 

Each  one  bow'd  his  head ; 

gallicinium,  strepitu  hostium  adventantium,  omuc  monasterium 

And  then  with  solemn  voice  they  sung 

visum  est  a  fiindamenfo  moveri.     Unus  ergo  dtemonum,  et 
vultu  ca-teris  terribilior  et  staturA  eminentior,  jitnuas  Ecclesia 

The  Service  of  the  Dead. 

impetu  viuUnto  coiicussas  in  fragmenta  dejecit.     Divetrrunt 
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elerici  cum  laicis,  metu  stetrrunt  omnium  capilti^  et  psalmorum 
cojtceiiUts  di/ecit.  Dirmon  eriro  gestu  ut  vidcbalar  arrogaiiti 
ad  scpulcttrum  accedeiis,  el  nomen  muluTis  tnodicurn  ingemi- 
nans,  surgtrt  impn-avtt.  Q«6  respoiidaiU,  quod  ntquirct  pro 
viiuulisy  jam  maio  tao,  tnqnit^  solveris ;  et  protiiius  catheitam 
flue  cteteroruin  ferocium  diemonum  deluserat,  velut  stuppeum 
cincidum  ruiiipebut.  Operculum  etiam  sepulcltri  pede  depcU 
lens^  inulicrcin  palam  oinnibua  ab  ecclesid  eztrajit,  ubi  pr(£ 
foti'jvs  nigcr  equus  superbe  hmnieiis  videbatur,  uncis  J't-rrt'is 
et  c^vis  uiidtque  eoiijitus,  super  quern  misera  luulter  projecta, 
ab  uculis  asststeiUium  evatiuU,  Audiebantur  tamen  clamores 
per  quatuor  fere  miliaria  harribiles^  auxilium.  postuluiites. 
Isla  ilaqtte  quw  retuti  incredtbitca  non  erunt^  si  legatur  bead 
Oregorii  dioti'gus,  in  quo  refert,  Iwminem.  in  ecdesiit  sepultitmj 
a  dtemonibus  foras  ejectum.  Kt  apud  Francos  Curolus  Jilar- 
tellus  insignis  vir  furtituditits^  qui  Saracenos  Qalliam  in- 
gressoSj  Uispaniam  redire  compulit,  eiactis  viltB  sttts  dicbus, 
in  Ecclesia  beati  Dionysii  Irgitur  fuisse  sepultus.  Scd  quia 
palrimoniay  cum  decimis  omnium  fere  ecclesiarunt  OaUia;,pro 
stipcndio  commilitonum  suorum  mutilaveratj  luiserabililer  a 
malignis  spirttibus  de  sepulchro  corporaltler  avulsusy  usque  in 
hodiemum  diem  nusquam  comparuit.  —  Matthew  of  West- 

MIN3TER. 

This  story  is  also  related  by  Olaus  Magnus,  and  in  the  Nu- 
remberg Clironicle.  But  William  of  Malmesbury  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  authority,  and  he  had  the  story  from 
Qn  eye-witness.  "  When  I  shall  have  related  it,"  he  says, 
*'  the  credit  of  the  narrative  will  not  be  shaken,  tliough  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  should  be  incredulous,  for  I  have  heard 
it  IVum  a  man  of  such  character  wAo  would  swear  he  had  seen 
r(,  that  I  should  blush  to  disbelieve."  —  Sharpens  William 
OF  Malmesburt,  p.  264. 


The  Raven  croak'd  as  she  sat  at  her  meal, 
And  the  Old  Woman  knew  what  he  said, 

And  she  grew  pale  at  the  Raven's  tale, 
And  sicken'd,  and  went  to  her  bed. 

"  Now  fetch  me  my  children,  and  fetch  them  with 
speed," 

The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  said ; 
"  The  Monk  my  son,  and  my  daughter  the  Nun, 

Bid  tliem  hasten,  or  I  shall  be  dead." 

The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

Their  way  to  Berkeley  went ; 
And  they  have  brought,  with  pious  thought. 

The  holy  sacrajnent. 

The   Old   Woman  shriek'd   as   they  enter'd  her 
door; 

And  she  cried  with  a  voice  of  despair, 
"  Now  take  away  the  sacrament. 

For  its  presence  I  cannot  bear!  " 

Her  lip  it  trembled  with  agony  ; 

The  sweat  ran  down  her  brow  ; 
"  I  have  tortures  in  store  for  evermore, 

But  spare  me,  my  children,  now  '  " 

Away  they  sent  the  sacrament ; 

The  fit  it  left  her  weak  ; 
She  look'd  at  her  children  with  ghastly  eyes. 

And  faintly  struggled  to  speak. 

*' All  kind  of  sin  I  have  rioted  in, 

And  the  judgment  now  must  be  ; 
But  I  secured  my  children's  souls  ; 

Oh  !  pray,  my  children,  for  me  ! 
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"  I  have  'nointed  myself  with  infants'  fat ; 

The  fiends  have  been  my  slaves  ; 
From  sleeping  babes  I  have  suck'd  the  breath ; 
And,  breaking  by  charms  the  sleep  of  death, 

I  have  call'd  the  dead  from  their  graves. 

"  And  the  Devil  will  fetch  me  now  in  fire. 

My  witchcrafts  to  atone ; 
And  I,  who  have  troubled  the  dead  man's  grave, 
■TShall  never  have  rest  in  my  own. 

"  Bless,  I  entreat,  my  winding  sheet, 

My  children,  I  beg  of  you; 
And  with  holy  water  sprinkle  my  shroud, 

And  sprinkle  my  coffin  too. 

"  And  let  me  be  chain'd  in  my  coffin  of  stone. 

And  fasten  it  strong,  I  implore, 
With  iron  bars,  and  with  three  chains 

Chain  it  to  the  church  floor. 

"And  bless  the  chains,  and  sprinkle  them  ; 

And  let  fifty  Priests  stand  round, 
Who  night  and  day  the  mass  may  say 

Where  I  lie  on  the  grotmd. 

"  And  see  that  fifty  Choristers 

Beside  the  bier  attend  me. 
And  day  and  night,  by  the  tapers'  light, 

With  holy  hymns  defend  me. 

"  Let  the  church  bells  all,  both  great  and  small, 

Be  toll'd  by  night  and  day. 
To  drive  from  thence  the  fiends  who  come 

To  bear  my  body  away. 

"  And  ever  have  tlie  church-door  barr'd 

After  the  even-song ; 
And  I  beseech  you,  cliildren  dear, 

Let  the  bars  and  bolts  be  strong. 

"  And  let  this  be  three  days  and  nights, 

My  wretched  corpse  to  save ; 
Till  the  fourth  morning  keep  me  safe, 

And  then  I  may  rest  in  my  grave." 

The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  laid  her  down, 
And  her  eyes  grew  deadly  dim 

R~hort  came  her  breath,  and  the  struggle  of  death 
Did  loosen  every  limb. 

They  bless'd  the  old  woman's  winding  sheet 

With  rites  and  prayers  due ; 
With  holy  water  they  sprinkled  her  shroud. 

And  they  sprinkled  her  coffin  too. 

And  they  chain'd  her  in  her  coffin  of  stone. 

And  with  iron  barr'd  it  down. 
And  in  the  church  with  three  strong  chains 

They  chain'd  it  to  the  ground. 

And  they  bless'd  the  chains,  and  sprinkled  them 

And  fifty  Priests  stood  round. 
By  night  and  day  the  mas,s  to  say 

Where  she  lay  on  the  ground. 
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And  fifty  sacred  Choristers 

The  third  night  came,  and  the  tapers'  flame 

Beside  the  bier  attend  her, 

A  frightful  stench  did  make ; 

Who  day  and  night,  by  the  tapers'  light, 

And  they  burnt  as  though  they  had  been  dipp'd 

Sliould  with  holy  hymns  defend  her. 

In  the  burning  brimstone  lake. 

To  see  the  Priests  and  Choristers 

And  the    loud  commotion,   like  the   rushing  of 

It  was  a  goodly  sight, 

ocean, 

Each  holding,  as  it  were  a  staff, 

Grew  momently  more  and  more; 

A  taper  burning  bright. 

And  strokes  as  of  a  battering-ram 

Did  shake  the  strong  church  door. 

And  the  church  bells  all,  both  great  and  small. 

Did  toll  so  loud  and  long ; 

The  bellmen  they  for  very  fear 

And  tliey  have  barr'd  the  church  door  hard, 

Could  toll  the  bell  no  longer ; 

After  the  even-song. 

And  still  as  louder  grew  the  strokes. 

Their  fear  it  grew  the  stronger. 

And  the  first  night  the  tapers'  light 

Burnt  steadily  and  clear ; 

The  Monk  and  Nun  forgot  their  beads; 

But  they  without  a  hideous  rout 

They  fell  on  the  ground  in  dismay  ; 

Of  angry  fiends  could  hear ;  — 

There  was  not  a  single  Saint  in  heaven 

To  whom  they  did  not  pray. 

A  hideous  roar  at  the  church  door, 

Like  a  long  thunder  peal ; 

And  the  Choristers'  song,  which  late  was  so  strong, 

And  the  Priests  they  pray'd,  and  the  Choristers 

Falter'd  with  consternation ; 

sung 

For  the  church  did  rock  as  an  earthquake  shock 

Louder,  in  fearful  zeal. 

Uplifted  its  foundation. 

Loud  toU'd  the  bell ;    the  priests  pray'd  well ; 

And  a  sound  was  heard  like  the  trumpet's  blast 

The  tapers  they  burnt  bright ; 

That  shall  one  day  wake  the  dead  ; 

The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

The  strong  church  door  could  bear  no  more, 

They  told  their  beads  all  night. 

And  the  bolts  and  the  bars  they  fled;  — 

The  cock  he  crew ;  the  Fiends  they  flew 

And  the  tapers'  light  was  extinguish'd  quite ;      ' 

From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away ; 

And  the  Choristers  faintly  sung; 

Then  undisturb'd  the  Choristers  sing, 

And  the  Priests,  dismay 'd,  panted  and  pray'd, 

And  the  fifty  Priests  they  pray ; 

And  on  all  Saints  in  heaven  for  aid 

As  they  had  sung  and  pray'd  all  night, 

They  call'd  with  trembling  tongue. 

They  pray'd  and  sung  all  day. 

And  in  He  came  with  eyes  of  flame, 

The  second  night  the  tapers'  light 

The  Devil,  to  fetch  the  dead  ; 

Burnt  dismally  and  blue, 

And  all  the  church  with  his  presence  glow'd 

And  every  one  saw  his  neighbor's  face 

Like  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

Like  a  dead  man's  face  to  view. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains, 

And  yells  and  cries  without  arise, 

And  like  flax  they  moulder'd  asunder, 

That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock, 

And  the  coffin  lid,  which  was  barr'd  so  firm, 

And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pouring 

He  burst  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 

Over  a  mountain  rock. 

And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  rise, 

The  Monk  and  Nun  they  told  their  beads 

And  come  with  her  master  away; 

As  fast  as  they  could  tell. 

A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse. 

And  a3'e  as  louder  grew  the  noise. 

At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

The  faster  went  the  bell. 

She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding-sheet; 

Louder  and  louder  the  Choristers  sung, 

Her  dead  flesh  quiver'd  with  fear  ; 

As  they  trembled  more  and  more ; 

And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  Old  Woman  gave 

And  tlie  Priests  as  they  pray'd  to  Heaven  for  aid. 

Never  did  mortal  hear. 

They  smote  their  breasts  full  sore. 

She  foUow'd  her  Master  to  the  church  door ; 

The  cock  he  crew ;  the  Fiends  they  flew 

There  stood  a  black  horse  there ;, 

From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away  j 

His  breath  was  red  like  furnace  smoke. 

Then  undisturb'd  the  Choristers  sing. 

His  eyes  like  a  meteor's  glare. 

And  the  fifty  Priests  they  pray  ; 

As  they  had  sung  and  pray'd  all  night, 

The  Devil  he  flung  her  on  the  horse, 

They  pray'd  and  sung  all  day. 

And  he  leap'd  up  before, 
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And  awa^y  like  the  lightning's  speed  they  went, 
And  she  was  seen  no  more. 

Tliey  saw  her  no  more ;  but  her  cries 
For  four  miles  round  they  could  hear ; 

.\nd  children  at  rest  at  their  mothers'  breast 
Started,  and  scream'd  with  fear. 

Hereford,  1798. 


SURGEON'S    WARNING 


The  subject  of  this  parody  waa  suggested  by  a  friend,  to  whom 
also  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  stanzas. 

Respecting  the  patent  coffins  herein  mentioned,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Catholic  Poets,  %vIio  confess  the  actions  they  attribute 
to  their  Saints  and  Deity  to  be  but  fiction,  I  hereby  declare 
that  it  is  by  no  means  my  design  to  depreciate  that  useful  in- 
vention ;  and  all  persons  to  whom  this  Ballad  shall  come 
are  requested  to  take  notice,  that  nothing  herein  asserted 
concerning  the  aforesaid  coffins  is  true,  except  that  the 
maker  and  patentee  lives  by  St.  Martin's  Lane. 


The  Doctor  whisper'd  to  the  Nurse, 
And  the  Surgeon  knew  what  he  said ; 

And  he  grew  pale  at  the  Doctor's  tale, 
And  trembled  in  his  sick  bed. 

"Now  fetch  me  my  brethren,  and  fetch  them  with 
speed," 

The  Surgeon  affrighted  said ; 
"  The  Parson  and  the  Undertaker, 

Let  them  liasten,  or  I  shall  be  dead." 

The  Parson  and  the  Undertaker 

They  hastily  came  complying, 
And  the  Surgeon's  Prentices  r.an  up  stairs 

When  they  heard  that  their  Master  was  dying. 

The  Prentices  all  they  enter'd  the  room, 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three ; 
With  a  sly  grin  came  Joseph  in, 

First  of  the  company. 

The  Surgeon  swore,  as  they  enter'd  his  door,  — 

'Twas  fearful  his  oaths  to  hear,  — 
"  Now  send  these  scoundrels  out  of  my  sight, 

I  beseech  ye,  my  brethren  dear !  " 

He  foam'd  at  the  moutli  with  the  rage  he  felt, 
And  he  wrinkled  his  black  eyebrow  : 

"  That  rascal  Joe  would  be  at  me,  I  know. 
But,  zounds,  let  him  spare  me  now !  " 

Then  out  they  sent  the  Prentices ; 
-   The  fit  it  left  him  weak  ; 
He  look'd  at  his  brothers  with  ghastly  eyes. 
And  faintly  struggled  to  speak. 

"  All  kinds  of  carcasses  I  have  cut  up. 
And  now  ray  turn  will  be  ; 


But,  brothers,  I  took  care  of  you  ; 
So  pray  take  care  of  me. 

"  I  have  made  candles  of  dead  men's  fat; 

The  Sextons  have  been  my  slaves ; 
I  have  bottled  babes  unborn,  and  dried 

Hearts  and  livers  from  rifled  graves. 

'*  And  my  Prentices  now  will  surely  come 

And  carve  me  bone  from  bone  j 
And  I,  who  have  rifled  the  dead  man's  grave, 
f    Shall  never  have  rest  in  my  own. 

"  Bury  me  in  lead  when  1  am  dead. 

My  brethren,  I  entreat. 
And  see  the  coflin  weigh'd,  I  beg. 

Lest  the  plumber  should  be  a  cheat. 

"  And  let  it  be  solder'd  closely  down, 
Strong  as  strong  can  be,  I  implore  j 

And  put  it  in  a  patent  coflin, 
That  I  may  rise  no  more. 

"  If  they  carry  me  off  in  the  patent  coffin, 

Their  labor  will  be  in  vain  ; 
Let  the  Undertaker  see  it  bought  of  the  maker. 

Who  lives  by  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

"  And  bury  me  in  ray  brother's  church, 

For  that  will  safer  be  ; 
And,  I  implore,  lock  the  church  door, 

And  pray  take  care  of  the  key. 

"  And  all  night  long  let  three  stout  men 

The  vestry  watch  within ; 
To  each  man  give  a  gallon  of  beer. 

And  a  keg  of  Holland's  gin;  — 

"  Powder  and  ball,  and  blunderbuss, 

To  save  me  if  he  can, 
And  eke  five  guineas  if  he  shoot 

A  Resurrection  Man. 

"  And  let  them  watch  me  for  three  weeks, 

My  wretched  corpse  to  save ; 
For  then  I  think  that  I  may  stink 

Enough  to  rest  in  ray  grave." 

The  Surgeon  laid  him  down  in  his  bed ; 

His  eyes  grew  deadly  dim ; 
Short  came  his  breath,  and  the  struggle  of  death 
'^  Did  loosen  every  limb. 

They  put  him  in  lead  when  he  was  dead, 

And,  with  precaution  meet. 
First  they  the  leaden  coflin  weigh, 

Lest  the  plumber  should  be  a  cheat. 

They  had  it  solder'd  closely  down, 

And  e.xamin'd  it  o'er  and  o'er;. 
And  they  put  it  in  a  patent  coffin. 

That  he  might  rise  no  more. 

For  to  carry  him  off  in  a  patent  coffin. 

Would,  they  thought,  be  but  labor  in  vain  , 
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So  the  Undertaker  saw  it  bouglit  of  the  maker, 

And  they  could  not  stand  the  sound  in  his  hand, 

VVIio  lives  by  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

For  he  made  the  guineas  chink. 

In  liis  brother's  cliurch  they  buried  him, 

And  conscience,  late  that  had  such  weight, 

That  safer  lie  might  be  ; 

All  in  a  moment  fails  ; 

They  lock'd  the  door,  and  would  not  trust 

For  well  they  knew  that  it  was  true 

The  Sexton  with  the  key. 

A  dead  man  tells  no  tales. 

And  three  men  in  the  vestry  watch. 

And  they  gave  all  their  powder  and  ball, 

To  save  him  if  they  can ; 

And  took  the  gold  so  bright ; 

And,  should  he  come  there,  to  shoot  they  swear 

And  they  drank  their  beer,  and  made  good  cheer, 

A  Resurrection  Man. 

Till  now  it  was  midnight. 

And  the  first  night,  by  lantern  light. 

Then,  though  the  key  of  the  church-door 

Through  the  church-yard  as  they  went. 

Was  left,  with  the  Parson,  his  brother, 

A  guinea  of  gold  the  Se.xton  show'd 

It  open'd  at  the  Sexton's  touch, — 

That  Mister  Joseph  sent. 

Because  he  had  another. 

But  conscience  was  tough ;  it  was  not  enough ; 

And  in  they  go,  with  that  villain  Joe, 

And  their  honesty  never  swerved  ; 

To  fetch  the  body  by  night; 

And  they  bade  him  go,  with  Mister  Joe, 

And  all  the  church  look'd  dismally 

To  the  devil,  as  he  deserved. 

By  his  dark-lantern  light. 

So  all  night  long,  by  the  vestry  fire, 

They  laid  the  pick-axe  to  the  stones. 

They  quaff 'd  their  gin  and  ale  ; 

And  they  moved  them  soon  asunder ; 

And  they  did  drink,  as  you  may  think, 

They  shovell'd  away  the  hard-press'd  clay. 

And  told  full  many  a  tale. 

And  came  to  the  coffin  under. 

The  Cock  he  crew,  Cock-a-doodle-doo  ! 

They  burst  the  patent  coffin  first. 

Past  five  !  the  watchmen  said  ; 

And  they  cut  through  the  lead ; 

And  they  went  away,  for  while  it  was  day 

And  they  laugh'd  aloud  when  they  saw  the  shroud. 

They  might  safely  leave  the  dead. 

Because  they  had  got  at  the  dead. 

The  second  night,  by  lantern  light, 

And  they  allow'd  the  Sexton  the  shroud, 

Through  tire  church-yard  as  they  went. 

And  tliey  put  the  coffin  back ; 

He  whisper'd  anew,  and  show'd  them  two, 

And  nose  and  knees  they  then  did  squeeze 

That  Mister  Joseph  sent. 

The  Surgeon  in  a  sack. 

The  guineas  were  bright,  and  attracted  their  sight, 

The  watchmen,  as  they  pass'd  along. 

They  look'd  so  heavy  and  new  ; 

Full  four  yards  off'  could  smell. 

And  their  fingers  itch'd  as  they  were  bewitch'd. 

And  a  curse  bestow'd  upon  the  load 

And  they  knew  not  what  to  do. 

So  disagreeable. 

But  they  waver'd    not    long,  for  conscience  was 

So  they  carried  the  sack  a-pick-a-back, 

strong. 

And  they  carved  him  bone  from  bone ; 

And  they  thought  they  might  get  more ; 

But  what  became  of  the  Surgeon's  soul 

And  they  refused  the  gold,  but  not 

Was  never  to  mortal  known. 

So  rudely  as  before. 

Westbunj,  1798. 

So  all  night  long,  by  the  vestry  fire, 
They  quafF'd  their  gin  and  ale ; 

And  they  did  drink,  as  you  may  think. 

And  told  full  many  a  tale. 

HENRY   THE   HERMIT. 

The  third  night,  as,  by  lantern  light. 

Through  the  church-yard  they  went, 

He  bade  them  see,  and  show'd  them  three, 

It  was  a  little  island  where  he  dwelt, 

That  Mister  Joseph  sent. 

A  solitary  islet,  bleak  and  bare, 

Short,  scanty  herbage  spotting  with  dark  spots 

They  look'd  askance  with  greedy  glance ; 

Its  gray  stone  surface.     Never  mariner 

The  guineas  they  shone  bright ; 

Approach'd  that  rude  and  uninviting  coast, 

For  the  Sexton  on  the  yellow  gold 

Nor  ever  fisherman  his  lonely  bark 

Let  fall  his  lantern  light. 

Anclior'd  beside  its  shore.     It  was  a  place 

Befitting  well  a  rigid  anchoret, 

And  he  look'd  sly  with  his  roguish  eye, 

Dead  to  the  hopes,  and  vanities,  and  joys, 

And  gave  a  well-timed  wink; 

And  purposes  of  life  ;  and  he  had  dwelt 
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Many  long  years  upon  that  lonely  isle ; 
For  in  ripe  manhood  he  abandon'd  arms, 
Honors,  and  friends,  and  country,  and  the  world, 
And  had  grown  old  in  solitude.     That  isle 
Some  solitary  man,  in  other  times, 
Had  made  his  dwelling-place ;  and  Henry  found 
riie  little  chapel  which  his  toil  had  built 
Now  by  the  storms  unroofd,  his  bed  of  leaves 
Wind-scatter'd;    and   his   grave  o'ergrown   with 

grass. 
And  thistles,  whose  white  seeds  there  wing'd  in 

vain, 
Wither'd  on  rocks,  or  in  the  waves  were  lost. 
So  he  repaired  the  chapel's  ruin'd  roof, 
Clear'd  tlie  gray  lichens  from  the  altar-stone, 
And  underneath  a  rock  tliat  shelter'd  him 
From  tlie  sea-blast,  he  built  his  hermitage. 

[food, 
The  peasants  from  the  shore  would  bring  him 
And  beg  his  prayers ;  but  human  converse  else 
He  knew  not  in  that  utter  solitude; 
Nor  ever  visited  the  haunts  of  men. 
Save  when  some  sinful  wretch  on  a  sick  bed 
Implored  his  blessing  and  his  aid  in  death. 
That  summons  he  delay 'd  not  to  obey. 
Though  the  niglit-tempest  or  autumnal  wind 
Madden'd  the  waves;  and  tliough  the  mariner, 
Albeit  relying  on  his  saintly  load. 
Grew  pale  to  see  the  peril.     Thus  he  lived 
A  most  austere  and  self-denying  man, 
Till  abstinence,  and  age,  and  watchfulness, 
Had  worn  him  down,  and  it  was  pain  at  last 
To  rise  at  midnight  from  his  bed  of  leaves. 
And  bend  his  knees  in  prayer.     Yet  not  the  less, 
Tliough  with  reluctance  of  infirmitv, 
Rose  he  at  midnight  from  his  bed  of  leaves, 
And  bent  his  knees  in  prayer;  but  with  more  zeal, 
More  self-condemning  fervor,  raised  his  voice. 
Imploring  pardon  for  the  natural  sin 
Of  that  reluctance,  till  the  atoning  prayer 
Had  satisfied  his  heart,  and  given  it  peace. 
And  the  repented  fault  became  a  joy. 

One  night,  upon  the  shore  his  cliapel-bell 
Was  heard ;  the  air  was  calm,  and  its  far  sounds 
Over  the  water  came,  distinct  and  loud. 
Alarni'd,  at  that  unusual  hour,  to  hear 
Its  toll  irregular,  a  monk  arose. 
And  cross'd  to  the  island-chapel.     On  a  stone 
Henry  was  sitting  there,  dead,  cold,  and  stiff. 
The  bell-rope  in  his  hand,  and  at  his  feet 
The  lamp  *  that  stream'd  a  long,  unsteady  light. 

Wesllmnj,  1799. 
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.ADDRESSED    TO    GEORGE    RURNETT. 


Milton  has  made  the  name  of  Vallumbrosa  fumiliar  to  English 
readers;  few  of  whom,  unless  they  have  visited  the  spot, 

•  Thii  rtory  h  related  in  the  English  Martyrology,  1603. 


know  that  it  is  the  chief  seat  of  a  religious  order  founded  by 
St.  Gualberto.  A  passage  in  one  of  Miss  Seward's  early 
It'ttcrs  shows  how  well  Milton  bad  observed  the  peculiar 
feature  of  its  autumnal  scenery.  "  I  have  beard  my  father 
say,  that  when  be  was  in  Italy  with  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy, 
they  travelled  through  Vallumbrosa  in  autumn,  after  tlie 
leaves  bad  begun  to  fall ;  and  that  their  guide  was  obliged 
to  try  what  was  land,  and  what  water,  by  pushing  a  long 
pole  before  him,  which  he  carried  in  bis  band,  the  vale 
being  so  very  irriguous,  and  the  leaves  so  totally  covering 
the  surface  of  the  streams."  —  Poetical  JVarks  o/Anne 
Seward,  with  Extracts  from  her  Literary  Corre^pontltnce^ 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxvi. 

1. 

The  work  is  done  ;  the  fabric  is  complete ; 

Distinct  the  Traveller  sees  its  distant  tower. 
Yet,  ere  his  steps  attain  tlie  sacred  seat. 

Must  toil  for  many  a  league  and  many  an  hour. 
Elate  the  Abbot  sees  the  pile,  and  knows. 
Stateliest  of  convents  now,  his  new  Moscera  rose. 

2. 
Long  were  the  tale  that  told  Moscera's  pride. 

Its  columns'  cluster'd  strength  and  lofty  state. 
How  many  a  saint  bedeck'd  its  sculptured  side  ; 

What  intersecting  arches  graced  its  gate ; 
Its  towers  how  high,  its  massy  walls  how  strong, 
These  fairly  to  describe  were  sure  a  tedious  song. 

3. 

Yet  while  the  fane  rose  slowly  from  the  ground, 

But  little  store  of  charity,  I  ween. 
The  passing  pilgrim  at  Moscera  found ; 

And  often  there  the  mendicant  was  seen 
Hopeless  to  turn  him  from  the  convent  door, 
Because  this  costly  work  still  kept  the  brethren 
poor. 


Now  all  is  finisli'd,  and  from  every  side 

They  flock  to  view  the  fabric,  young  and  old. 

Who  now  can  tell  Rodulfo's  secret  pride. 
When,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  his  eyes  behold 

The  multitudes  that  crowd  his  cliurch's  floor. 
Some  suretoservetheir  God,  tosee  Moscera  more .' 


So  chanced  it  that  Gualberto  pass'd  that  way, 

Since  sainted  for  a  life  of  saintly  deeds. 
He  paused,  the  new-rear'd  convent  to  survey. 

And,  o'er  the  structure  whilst  his  eye  proceeds, 
Sorrow^ed,  as  one  whose  holier  feelings  deem 
That  ill  so  proud  a  pile  did  humble  monks  beseem. 

6. 
Him,  musing  as  he  stood,  Rodulfo  saw, 

And  forth  he  came  to  greet  the  holy  guest; 
For  him  he  knew  as  one  who  held  the  law 

Of  Benedict,  and  each  severe  behest 
So  duly  kept  with  such  religious  care. 
That  Heaven  liad  oft  vouchsafed  its  wonders  to 
his  prayer. 


'  Good  brother,  welcome  !  "  thus  Rodulfo  cries 
"  In  sooth  it  glads  me  to  behold  you  here ; 
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It  is  Gualberto !  and  mine  aged  eyes 

Did  not  deceive  me :  yet  full  many  a  year 
Hath  slipp'd  away,  since  last  you  bade  farewell 
To  me  your  host  and  my  uncomfortable  cell. 


"  "Twas  but  a  sorry  welcome  then  you  found, 

And  such  as  suited  ill  a  guest  so  dear. 
The  pile  was  ruinous,  tlie  base  unsound ; 

It  glads  me  more  to  bid  you  welcome  here, 
For  you  can  call  to  mind  our  former  state ; 
Come,  brother,  pass  with  me  the  new  Moscera's 
gate." 

9. 
So  spake  the  cheerful  Abbot ;  but  no  smile 

Of  answering  joy  relax'd  Gualberto's  brow; 
He  raised  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  pile  — 

"  Moscera  better  pleased  me  then,  than  now  ; 
A  palace  this,  befitting  kingly  pride  ! 
Will  holiness,  my  friend,  in  palace  pomp  abide.'  " 

10. 
"  Ay,"  cries  Rodulfo,  "  'tis  a  stately  place  ! 

And  pomp  becomes  the  House  of  Worship  well. 
Nay,  scowl  not  round  with  so  severe  a  face  I 

When  earthly  kings  in  seats  of  grandeur  dwell. 

Where  art  exhausted  decks  the  sumptuous  hall. 

Can  poor  and  sordid  huts  beseem  the  Lord  of  all  .^ " 

11. 

"  And  ye  have  rear'd  these  stately  towers  on  high 
To  serve  your  God  ?"  the  Monk  severe  replied ; 
"  It  rose  from  zeal  and  earnest  piety. 

And  prompted  by  no  worldly  thoughts  beside  ? 
Abbot,  to  him  who  prays  with  soul  sincere. 
However  poor  the  cell,  God  will  incline  his  ear. 

12. 
"  Rodulfo !  while  this  haughty  building  rose, 
Still  was  the  pilgrim  welcome  at  your  door.'' 
Did  charity  relieve  the  orphan's  woes .' 

Clothed  ye  the  naked  ?  did  ye  feed  the  poor.' 
He  who  with  alms  most  succors  the  distress'd. 
Proud  Abbot !  know  he  serves  his  heavenly  Father 
best. 

13. 

*'  Did  they  in  sumptuous  palaces  go  dwell 

Who  first  abandon'd  all  to  serve  the  Lord .' 
Their  place  of  worship  was  the  desert  cell ; 
Wild  fruits  and  berries  spread   their  frugal 
board ; 
And  if  a  brook,  like  this,  ran  murmuring  by. 
They  bless'd  their  gracilis  God,  and  '  thought  it 
luxury.'  " 

14. 

Then  anger  darken'd  in  Rodulfo's  face ; 

"Enough  of  preaching,"  sharply  he  replied; 
** Thou artgrown envious;  'tis  a  common  case; 

Humility  is  made  the  cloak  of  pride. 
Proud  of  our  home's  magnificence  are  we. 
But  thou  art  far  more  proud  in  rags  and  beggary." 


15. 

Witli  that  Gualberto  cried  in  fervent  tone, 
"  O  Father,  hear  me  !    If  this  costly  pile 
Was  for  thine  honor  rear'd,  and  thine  alone. 

Bless  it,  O  Father,  with  thy  fostering  smile  ! 
Still  may  it  stand,  and  never  evil  know. 
Long  as  beside  its  walls  the  endless  stream  shall 
flow. 

16. 
"But,  Lord,  if  vain  and  worldly-minded  men 
Have  wasted  here  the  wealth  which  thou  hast 
lent, 
To  pamper  worldly  pride  ;  frown  on  it  then  ! 

Soon  be  thy  vengeance  manifestly  sent! 
Let  yonder  brook,  that  gently  flows  beside, 
Now  from  its  base  sweep  down  the  unholy  house 
of  pride !  " 

17. 
He  said,  —  and  lo,  the  brook  no  longer  flows ! 

The  waters  pause,  and  now  they  swell  on  high ; 
Erect  in  one  collected  heap  they  rose ; 

The  affrighted  brethren  from  Moscera  fly. 
And  upon  all  the  Saints  in  Heaven  they  call. 
To  save  them  in  their  flight  from  that  impending 
fall. 

18. 
Down  the  heap'd  waters  came,  and,  with  a  sound 

Like  thunder,  overthrown  the  fabric  falls ; 
Swept  far   and  wide,  its  fragments  strow  the 
ground. 
Prone  lie  its  columns  now,  its  high-arch'd  walls; 
Earth  shakes  beneath  the  onward-rolling  tide. 
That  from  its  base  swept  down  the  unholy  house 
of  pride. 


19. 
Were  old  Gualberto's  reasons  built  on  truth. 

Dear  George,  or  like  Moscera's  base  unsound  ? 
This  sure  I  know,  that  glad  am  I,  in  sooth. 

He  only  play'd  his  pranks  on  foreign  ground ; 
For  had  he  turn'd  the  stream  on  England  too. 
The  Vandal  monk  had  spoilt  full  many  a  goodly 
view. 

20. 
Then  Malmesbiiry's  arch   had  never   met   my 
sight. 
Nor  Battle's  vast  and  venerable  pile  ; 
I  had  not  traversed  then  with  such  delight 
The  hallowed  ruins  of  our  Alfred's  isle. 
Where  many  a  pilgrim's  curse  is  well  bestow'd 
On  those  who  rob  its  walls  to  mend  the  turnpike 
road. 

21. 

Wells   would   have    fallen,   dear   George,   our 

country's  pride ; 
And  Canning's  stately  church  been  rear'd  in 

vain  ; 
Nor  had  the  traveller  Ely's  tower  descried. 
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Which  when  thou  seest  far  o'er  the  fenny  plain, 
Dear  George,  I  counsel  thee  to  turn  that  way ; 
Its  ancient  beauties  sure  will  well  reward  delay. 

22. 

And  we  should  never  then  have  heard,  1  think. 
At  evening  hour,  great   Tom's   tremendous 
knell. 
The  fountain  streams  that  now  in  Christ-church 
stink. 
Had  Niagara'd  o'er  the  quadrangle  ; 
But,  as  'twas  beauty  that  deserved  tlie  flood, 
I  ween,  dear  George,  thy  own  old  Pompey  might 
have  stood. 

23. 

Then  had  not  Westminster,  the  house  of  God, 

Served  for  a  concert-room,  or  signal-post ; 
Old  Thames,  obedient  to  the  father's  nod. 
Had    swept    down    Greenwich,    England's 
noblest  boast ; 
And,  eager  to  destroy  the  unholy  walls. 
Fleet  Ditch  had  roU'd  up  hill  to  overwhelm  St. 
Paul's. 

24. 
George,  dost  thou  deem  the  legendary  deeds 
Of  saints  like  this  but  rubbish,  a  mere  store 
Of  trash,  that  he  flings  time  away  who  reads .-' 
And  wouldst  thou  rather  bid  me  puzzle  o'er 
Matter  and  Mind  and  all  the  eternal  round, 
Plunged  headlong  down  the  dark  and  fathomless 
profound .' 

25. 

Now  do  I  bless  the  man  who  undertook 
These  Monks  and  Martyrs  to  biographize ; 

And  love  to  ponder  o'er  his  ponderous  book, 
The  mingle-mangle  mass  of  truth  and  lies. 

Where  waking  fancies  mix'd  with  dreams  appear, 
And  blind  and  honest  zeal,  and  holy  faith  sincere. 

26. 
All  is  not  truth ;  and  yet,  methinks,  'twere  hard 

Of  wilful  fraud  such  fablers  to  accuse ; 
What  if  a  Monk,  from  better  themes  debarr  d. 

Should  for  an  edifying  story  choose 
How  some   great   Saint  the   Flesh   and  Fiend 
o'ercame ; 
His  taste  I  trow,  and  not  his  conscience,  were  to 
blame. 

27 
No  fault  of  his,  if  what  he  thus  design'd. 
Like  pious  novels  for  the  use  of  youth, 
Obtain'd  such  hold  upon  the  simple  mind 

That  was  received  at  length  for  gospel-truth. 
A  fair  account !  and  shouldst  thou  like  the  plea. 
Thank  thou  our  valued  friend,  dear  George,  who 
taught  it  me. 

28. 
All  is  not  false  which  seems  at  first  a  lie. 

Fernan  Antolinez,  a  Spanish  knight. 
Knelt  at  the  mass,  when,  lo  !  the  troops  hard  by 

Before  the  expected  hour  began  the  fight. 


Though  courage,  duty,  honor,  summon'd  there, 
He  chose  to  forfeit  all,  not  leave  the  unfinish'd 
prayer. 

29. 

But  while  devoutly  thus  the  unarm'd  knight 
Waits  till  the  holy  service  should  be  o'er, 

Even  then  the  foremost  in  the  furious  fight 
Was  he  beheld  to  bathe  his  sword  in  gore ; 

First  in  the  van  his  plumes  were  seen  to  play. 
And  all  to  him  decreed  the  glory  of  the  day. 

30. 
The  truth  is  told,  and  men  at  once  exclaim'd. 
Heaven  had  his  Guardian  Angel  deign'd  to 
send ; 
And  thus  the  tale  is  handed  down  to  fame. 
Now,  if  our  good  Sir  Fernan  had  a  friend 
Who  in  this  critical  season  served  him  well, 
Dear  George,  the  tale  is  true,  and  yet  no  miracle. 

31. 

I  am  not  one  who  scan  with  scornful  eyes 
The  dreams  which  make  the  enthusiast's  beat 
delight; 
Nor  thou  the  legendary  lore  despise, 
If  of  Gualberto  yet  again  I  write, 
How  first  impell'd  he  sought  the  convent  cell ; 
A  simple  tale  it  is,  but  one  that  pleased  me  well. 


32. 
Fortune  had  smiled  upon  Gualberto's  birth, 

The  heir  of  Valdespesa's  rich  domains; 
An  only  child,  he  grew  in  years  and  worth. 
And  well  repaid  a  father's  anxious  pains. 
In  many  a  field  that  father  had  been  tried. 
Well  for  his  valor  known,  and  not  less  known  for 
pride. 

33. 

It  chanced  that  one  in  kindred  near  allied 

Was  slain  by  his  hereditary  foe ; 
Much  by  his  sorrow  moved,  and  more  by  pride, 
The  father  vow'd  that  blood  for  blood  should 
flow  ; 
And  from  his  youth  Gualberto  had  been  taught 
That  with  unceasing  hate  should  just  revenge  be 
sought. 

34. 
Long  did  they  wait ;  at  length  the  tidings  came 

That,  through  a  lone  and  unfrequented  way. 
Soon   would   Anselmo  —  such   the    murderer's 
name  — 
Pass  on  his  journey  home,  an  easy  prey. 
"  Go,"  said  the  father,  "  meethira  in  the  wood  ! ' 
And  young  Gualberto  went,  and  laid  in  wait  for 
blood. 

35. 
When  now  the  youth  was  at  the  forest  shade 

Arrived,  it  drew  toward  the  close  of  day ; 
Anselmo  haply  might  be  long  delay 'd. 

And  he,  already  wearied  with  his  way. 
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Beneath  an  ancient  oak  liis  limbs  reclined, 
And  thoui^lits  of  near  revenge  alone  possess'd  his 
mind. 

36. 

Slow  sunk  the  glorious  sun  ;  a  roseate  light 

Spread  o'er  the  forest  from  his  lingering  rays ; 
The  glowing  clouds  upon  Gualberto's  sight 
Soften'd  in  shade,  —  he  could  not  choose  but 
gaze; 
And  now  a  placid  grayness  clad  the  heaven, 
Save  where  the  west  retain'd  the  last  green  light 
of  even. 

37. 

Cool  breathed  the  grateful  air,  and  fresher  now 
The  fragrance  of  the  autumnal  leaves  arose ; 
The  passing  gale  scarce  moved  the  o'erhanging 
bough. 
And  not  a  sound  disturb'd  the  deep  repose, 
Save  when  a  falling  leaf  came  fluttering  by. 
Save   the  near   brooklet's  stream  that  murmur'd 
quietly. 

38. 
Is  there  who  has  not  felt  the  deep  delight. 
The    hush    of  soul,   that   scenes    like    these 
impart  ? 
The  heart  they  will  not  soften  is  not  right ; 

And  young  Gualberto  was  not  liard  of  heart. 
Yet  sure  he  tliinks  revenge  becomes  him  well, 
When  from  a  neighboring  church  he  heard  the 
vesper-bell. 

39. 

The  Romanist  who  hears  that  vesper-bell, 
Howe'er   employ'd,   must  send   a   prayer   to 
Heaven. 
In  foreign  lands  I  liked  the  custom  well ; 

For  with  the  calm  and  sober  thoughts  of  even 
It  well  accords;  and  wert  thou  journeying  there. 
It  would  not  hurt  lliee,  George,  to  join  that  ves- 
per-prayer. 

40. 
Gualberto  had  been  duly  taught  to  hold 
All  pious  customs  with  religious  care ; 
And — for  the  young  man's  feelings  were  not  cold, — 
He  never  yet  had  miss'd  his  vesper-prayer. 
But  strange  misgivings  now  his  heart  invade ; 
And  when  the  vesper-bell  had  ceased,  he  had  not 
pray'd. 

41. 

And  wherefore  was  it  that  he  had  not  pray'd  ? 

The  sudden  doubt  arose  within  his  mind, 
And  many  a  former  precept  then  he  weigh'd. 

The  words  of  Him  who  died  to  save  mankind; 
How  'twas  the  meek  who  should  inherit  Heaven, 
And    man   must  man   forgive,   if  he   would  be 
forgiven. 

42. 

Troubled  at  heart,  almost  he  felt  a  hope. 

That  vet  some  chance  liis  victim  might  delay. 


So  as  he  mused  adown  the  neighboring  slope, 

He  saw  a  lonely  traveller  on  his  way ; 
And  now  he  knows  the  man  so  much  abhorr'd,  — 
His  holier  thoughts  are  gone,  he  bares  the  murder- 
ous sword. 

43. 

"•  The  house  of  Valdespesa  gives  the  blow ! 

Go,  and  our  vengeance  to  our  kinsman  tell ! 
Despair  and  terror  seized  the  unarm'd  foe. 
And  prostrate  at  the  young  man's  knees  he 
fell, 
And  stopp'd  his  hand  and  cried,"  Oh,  do  not  take 
A  wretched  sinner's  life !  mercy  for  Jesus'  sake  '.  " 

44. 
At  that  most  blessed  name,  as  at  a  spell. 

Conscience,  the  power  within  him,  smote  his 
heart. 
His  hand,  for  murder  raised,  unharming  fell; 

He  felt  cold  sweat-drops  on  his  forehead  start ; 
A  moment  mute  in  holy  horror  stood. 
Then  cried,  "  Joy,  joy,  my  God  !  I  have  not  shed 
his  blood!" 

45. 

He  raised  Anselmo  tip,  and  bade  him  live. 
And  bless,  for  both  preserved,  that  holy  name ; 

And  pray'd  the  astonish'd  foeman  to  forgive 
The  bloody  purpose  led  by  which  he  came. 

Then  to  the  neighboring  church  he  sped  away, 
His  overburden'd  soul  before  his  God  to  lay. 

46. 

He  ran  with  breathless  speed,  —  he  reach'd  the 
door, — 
With  rapid  throbs  his  feverish  pulses  swell;  — 
He  came  to  crave  for  pardon,  to  adore 

For  grace  vouchsafed;  before  the  cross  he  fell. 
And  raised  his  swimming  eyes,  and  thought  that 
there 
He  saw  the  imaged  Christ  smile  favoring  on  his 
prayer. 

47. 
A  blest  illusion !  from  that  very  night 

The  Monk's  austerest  life  devout  he  led ; 
And  still  he  felt  the  enthusiast's  deep  delight; 

Seraphic  visions  floated  round  his  head  ; 
The  joys  of  heaven  foretasted  fiU'd  his  soul ; 
And  still  tlie  good  man's  name  adorns  the  sainted 
roll. 

yVestbunj,  1799. 


NOTES. 

Earth  shakes  benpath  the  onward-rolling  tide, 
That  from  its  base  swept  down  the  unholy  house  of  pride. 

Stanza  18,  p.  478. 

Era  amifTo  dc  pobreza,  en  tanfo  grado^  que  sentia  mucho^  que 
hs  Monastcrios  sc  edi^ficassen  sttmptuosammte  ,-  y  assi  vi^titando 
el  de  Moscera  y  vietido  vn  edijicio  grandcy  y  elerronte,  buelto  a 
RoduJpho,  que  era  alii  Jibad,  con  el  rostro  ayratio  Ir  dixo  •■  Con 
la  que  lias  gastado^  siguiendo  tit  pareccr,  en  este  magn'tjieo  edi. 
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jicio,  Aiw  quitado  el  sustento  a  muchos  pobres.  Puso  los  ojos  en 
un  ptqiieno  urroyoj  que  corria  alii  ccrca,  y  dixo,  Dtos  Onmipo- 
tente,  qur  sueles  kaccr  grandes  cosas  de  pequenas  crtaturas^  yo  te 
rueiTOy  que  vea  pvr  medio  de  esta  pequeho  arroyo  vengania  de 
este  grail  ed\ficio.  Dizo  esto,  y  fitese  de  alii  cvmo  abominando 
el  lugar  ;  y  siaido  oido,  el  arroyueh  comaizo  a  crecer^  y  J'lte  de 
suerle,  que  recogiendo  un  monte  de  agua,  y  tomaiido  de  atrds  la 
comntte,  I'ino  con  tan  grande  iiupctu,  que  llevando  piedras  y 
arboles  consigOf  derribo  el  edijicio.  — 

Flos  Sanctorum^  par  El  Maestro  Alonso  de  ViHegas. 

Quodam  itaque  tempore  cum  monastenUy  qutB  siih  suo  erant  re- 
gimine^  solito  more  inviserct,  vetiit  ad  canobium  cui  vocabuhim, 
est  Muscetum  ;  ubi  cujn  casas  cerncret  grandiores  pulchrioresque 
quam  vellet ;  occersito  venerabili  viro  domino  Ruduffo,  qui  eas 
construreraty  et  ab  illo  ibi  ordinatus  fuerat  Abbas,  severissimo 
vultu.  dial :  Tu  in  isto  loco  fuse  tibi  fabncasti palatia  7  El  con- 
versvs  ad  parvissimum  rivum  qui  inibi  jaita  currebat,  dixit ;  O 
Regambule^  si  me  de  RodulfOf  et  istis  ejus  domibus  vindica- 
terts,  utrem  aqud,  Sevir  jiuminis  plenum ^  undis  tuis  augebo,  Et 
hiEC  dicens  sine  morh  discessit.  Cujus  impcritim,,  ac  si  rationa- 
bilis  komOi  rivus  die  suscipiens^  illo  recedente  intumescere  ca^pit^ 
et  nescio  unde  largissima  aquarum  fiucnta  congregans,,  relieto 
propria  alvco  de  monte  prtEcipUanter  ruii,  gravissimos  petrarum 
scopulos  tttque  arbores  secum  trakens^  in  pnrdictas  domos  itlisus 
terra  tenus  eas  dejecit.  Qufi  ultione  complctd.,  quasi  pro  mercede^ 
quod  promiserat.  Pater  recepit.  Qu^  pro  re  Abbas  ille  turbatus 
cum  FratribuSf  de  loco  mutare  dUponehat  ca^nobium.  Q^uibus  ille 
TuEC  constdationis  verba  locutus  est:  J^vlitc,  inquity  timere  ne  ha- 
hitelis  quia  rivus  ille  nee  quidquam  malt  vobts  facturus  esty  nee 
vltra  vobis  nocebit.  Quod  ejus  vaticinium  verum  Jirmumque 
usque  hodie  permanet.  Denique  ille  sitpe  dictus  rivulus,  quod 
tunc  casUy  immo  plus  imperio  Patris  accident^  nee  antea  facer  at, 
nee  ulteri  us  fecit. 

B.  Andreas  de  Strumis.  Acta  ss.  Jul.  T.  3,  p.  351. 

The  destruction  of  this  Monastery  is  thus  related  in  the 
Vita  del  Olorioso  S.  Qiovan  Oualberto  AzziniyJ^obil  FiurentinOy 
e  Fondatore  della  sacra  Religione  di  VaUombrosa,  a  poem  in 
Dine  parts  or  books,  by  M.  Niccolo  Lorenzini,  Fisico  da  Monte 
Pulciano. —  FireniCj  1599. 

prende  il  sentiero 

Di  Moscheto  il  Cenobio,  in  cui  discerne, 
Benche  da  lunge,  eke  spento  i  quel  vera 
Segno  d'humili  e  pure  voglie  interne  ; 
f^arriva,  e  trova  '/  edijicio  tutto 
Easer  conpompa  dal  Rtttor  construtto. 

II  biasma,  e  dice  eke  cotanto  argento 
Si  sptsOy  havria  nudrito  mille  e  miUe 
Mendici,  la  cui  vita  aspro  tvrmento 
Difame  accorcia,  e  ck'  in  eterne  stille 
Si  risolvon  di  pianto  al  gielo,  e  al  vento, 
Che  in  tanto  ei  mena  Vkore  sue  tranquille, 
Godendo  in  cosi  ricca  stanza  e  hellai 
E  lui  superbo  con  disdegno  appella. 

Hor  dunque  d^humiltd  quel  buon  desio 

Cli'  esser  de*  verde^  6  secco  ?  (ahi  cieca  voglia ! ) 

A  che  si  toslo  affundar  nelV  oblio 

Le  nostre  Leggi,  e  qnesta  humde  spogUa  7 

Opria  che  si  dtmostn  alcun  restio 

In  ben  servarle^  sol  in  me  s*  accoglia 

Ogni  angoscia  e  martir,  ne  le  miepene 

In  questa  vita,  allro  che  morte  affrene, 

II  paterno  dolor  con  tai  parole 
Sfoga,  ed  ha  tanto  Vallerczia  d  schivo, 
Che  quel  vano  Rettor  corregger  vuole  ; 
Ond*  habbia  sol  d  Dio  lo  spirto  vivo, 
Cui  pregUy  e  pnscia  impetra,  com*  ei  auole, 
Che  si  cresca  un  vicino  e  picciol  Rivo 
Per  le  nubi,  cA'  allhor  solva  e  rftsserri, 
Che  V  edijicio  e  quelle  pompe  atterri. 

E  quasi  dimorar  fosse  interdetto 
Piu  in  quella  ckiostra,  ratio  fuor  s'  inria, 
Comandando  al  Ruscel  che  inondi  il  tetto 
Con  ruina  del  loco  !  ecr.n  si  cria 
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Horribil  nembo,  escequel  Rio  del  letto 
Usatoy  e  per  diversa  alpesira  via, 
Inconlra  a  qudV  alber go  prende  il  corso, 
E  sol  nella  parete  adorna  i  scorso. 

Si  alto  gonjia  il  torbido  torrente 

E  Iragge  si  granpietre  e  legni  al  muro, 

Che  percolendo  Hj'a  che  immantcnenle 

In  tal  assalto  cosi  strano  e  acuro, 

A  terra  caggia,  e  di  timor  la  gente 

Ingombri  il  caso  spaventoso  e  duro  ; 

Indi  sparisce  il  nembo  ed  i  serena 

Uaria  gidfosca,  e  I'  onda  il  corso  affrcn*. 

JVan  i  in  memoria  che  i  bet  Rio  gid  mai 

Inondasse  le  rive,  6  quando  il  Sole 

Stragge  le  nevi^  d  quando  i  vagki  rai 

Di  luiy  gran  pioggia  avvien  eh'  al  mondo  involt ; 

Hor  qual  torrente  adduce  affanni  e  guai 

Al  monaco  svperboy  e  tanta  mole 

(  Perch'  al  Santo  ubidisca)  rompe  e  sface, 

Poi  riede  come  pria  tranquilloy  e  taee. 

Parte  7,  pp.  233—5. 


Fenian  Antolinez,  a  Spanish  knight.  —  Stanza  38,  p.  479. 

Acontecio  en  aquella  *  hatalla  una  cosa  digna  de  memoria. 
Fernan  Antolinez,  hombre  noble  y  muy  dcvoto,  oia  missa  at 
tiempo  que  se  dio  senal  de  acometer,  costumbre  ordinaria  suya 
antes  de  la  ptlea ;  por  no  dexarla  comengada,  se  quedo  at  el 
templo  quando  se  toco  d  la  arma.  Esta  piedad  quan  agradable 
facsse  a  DinSy  se  entendto  por  un  milagro.  Estavase  primero 
enla  Ighsiay  dcspues  escondido  en  su  casa,  teniia  no  le  qfren- 
tassen  como  a  cobarde.  En  tanto,  otro  a  el  scmejante,  es  a  sabe, 
su  Angel  buenoy  prlca  entre  los  primer os  tan  ralientemente,  que 
la  vitoria  de  aqucl  dia  se  atribuyo  en  gran  parte  al  valor  de  el 
dicho  Antolinez.  Covfrmaron  el  milagro  las  senales  de  los 
golpes,  y  las  manchas  de  la  sangre  que  se  hallaron  frescas  en 
sus  armas  y  cavallo.  Assi  publicado  el  caso,  y  sabido  lo  que 
passava,  quedo  mas  conocida  la  inocencia  y  esfuergo  de  Antoli- 
nez. —  Mariana. 

Perhfips  this  miracle,  and  its  obvious  interpretation,  may 
have  suggested  to  Florian  the  circumstance  by  which  his 
Gonsalvo  is  prevented  from  combating  and  killing  the  brother 
of  his  mistress.    Florian  is  fond  of  Spanish  literature. 


A  simple  talc  it  is,  but  ono  that  pleased  me  well. 

Stanza  31,  p.  479. 

Llamose  el  padre  Oualberto,  y  era  senor  de  Valdespesa^ 
que  estd  entre  Sena,  y  Flurencia:  seguia  la  milicia;  y  coma  le 
juatassen  un  su  deudo  cercano  injustamente,  indignados,  assi  el 
hijoy  que  era  ya  hombre,  como  el  padre,  con  mucho  cuydado  6im- 
cavan  ocas  ion,  coma  vengar  aquella  muerte.  Sucedio,  que  ve~ 
niendo  a  Florencia  el  hijo,  con  un  criado  suyo,  hombre  valiente,  y 
los  dos  bien  armados,  d  cavallo,  vio  d  su  enemigo,  y  en  lugar 
que  era  impossible  irseles :  lo  qual  considerado  por  el  contrario,  y 
que  tenia  cierta  su  muerte,  descendid  de  un  cavallo,  en  que  venia, 
y  puesto  de  rodillas  le  pidio,  juntas  las  manos,  por  Jesu  Christo 
crucificado,  le  perdonasse  la  vida.  Entemeciose  Juan  Qual- 
bertOy  oyendo  el  nomhre  de  Jesu  Christo  crucifcado :  y  dixdle, 
que  por  amor  de  aqucl  Senor,  que  rogd  en  la  Cruz  por  los  que 
le  pusieron  en  ella,  el  le  perdonava.  PididUy  que  se  levantasse,. 
y  perdiesse  el  temor,  que  ya  no  por  enemigo,  sino  por  amigo  le 
queria,  y  que  de  Dios,  por  quien  bacia  esto,  espcrava  el  premio. 
Pass6  adelante  Oualberto;  y  viendo  una  Igltsia  en  un  mpnie 
cerca  de  Florencia,  llumada  de  San  Miniato,  que  era  de  Monges 
negros,  entrd  en  ella  para  dar  gracias  d  Jesu  Christo  nuestro 
Senor  por  la  merccd,  que  le  havia  hecho  en  favor ecerlCy  de  que 
perdonasse,  y  no  tomasse  venganza  de  su  enemigo  :  pusose  de  ro- 
dillas delante  de  un  Crucifixo,  el  qual,  viendolo  el,  y  otros  que 
estavan  presentesy  dcsde  la  Cruz  inclind  la  cabeza  d  Oualberto, 
como  agradeciendo,  y  dandole  gracias,  de  que  por  su  amor  huvi- 
esse  perdonado  la  vida  d  su  enemigo.  Descubridse  el  caso,  y 
fue  publico,  y  muy  celebrado,  y  el  Crucifixo  fue  tenido  en  grandt 

*  Cerca  de  SanUttevan  de  Gormax,  a  la  rihera  d»l  rio  Duero.  A.  D.  982. 
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revcrencia  en  aquella  Iglesia  de  S.  Miniato.  ^ucdo  Juan 
Qualberto  de  este  acaedmientoj  trocado  en  otro  varoriy  y  deUr- 
mind  dezarelmundo,y  las  cosas ptrtcederas  de  el. —  Villegab. 
Flos  Sanctorum. 


He  saw  the  imaged  Chriat  smile  favoring  on  his  prayer. 
Stania  46,  p.  430. 

Sir  Peter  Damian  relat«>8  a  story  so  similar  to  thi^  of  Giial- 
berto  in  almost  all  circumstancea,  that  Cuper  found  it  advisable 
to  disparage  liia  authority  on  this  occasion,  and  quote  some  of 
hi3  own  declarations,  that  he  was  not  always  satisfied  of  the 
truth  or  accuracy  of  what  he  related.  Cum  in  tot  a/its  narra- 
tionibti^  id  sibt  cuntigisse  fateatur  Peti^us  Damiam,  idem  in  h&c 
Cracijixi  historic  ipsi  eventssc  nan  injuria  suspicor.  The  Boi- 
landist  tlien  proceeds  to  declare  ]iis  own  stout  belief  jn  the  mir- 
acle as  belonging  to  St.  Gualberto.  Ul  ut  est^  ego  Crucifixi 
sese  inclinantis  viiraculum  S.  Joanni  Qualberto  accidisse  his- 
toriedfide  crcdo^  atque  istud  in  dubium  Tevocare,  summs  pervi- 
cacitBj  ne  dicam  dementia:,  esse  cristimo.  Quid  enim  hi^torici 
tandem  certum  erit,  si  omnibus  hisloncis,  atijuc  etiain  vetustissi- 
mis  synchronis  aut  subcequalibiLs  factum  aliquud  narrandbus,  de 
eo  dubilare  liceat  ?  Intolerabilis  sane  est  fuEc  mentis  pertinaeia, 
quam  quidam  nostH  tempons  Jiristarchi,  ac  priEsertim  lietCTodoxi, 
prudentiam  aut  cojistantiam  vocare  non  erubescunt. 

J\ron  ignoro  scriptores  aliquos  in  vitium  contrarium  incurrisae, 
et  in  exurnando  hoc  miraculo  nimios  fuisse ;  inter  quos  jure 
merito  numerari  potest  Ludovicus  Zaceonius,  qui  sine  uUo  vete- 
rum  testimonio,  colloquium  inter  Cmci/ixum  et  S.  Joannem 
Oualbertum  ex  suo,  ut  opinoTy  cerebro  finxit.  Htic  tamen  addi- 
tamenta  miraculi  veritatem  nonnegant,  sed  potius  eonfirmant, 
quamvis  per  hyperbolen  maxime  reprehendendam.  —  Acta  SS. 
fol.  3,  pi  314. 

Ivi  adora  di  Christo  il  morto  e  macro 
Sembiante  (che  rassembra  il  ver)  depinto^ 
n  ver  figura  in  eroce  etemo  e  sacro 
Re  del  mondo  di  sangue  iufuso  e  tinto  ; 
Ma  sovra  gli  allri  con  dolente  ed  aero 
VoUo^  e  con  suon  mosso  dal  petto,  e  spinto  ; 
A  tanta  Imago  allhor''  picn  d*  alto  zelo 
U  Eroe  s'  inchina,  e  porge  ipreghi  al  cielo. 

Signor  sd  ben,  che  me  doll*  empio  Egittn 
(Dicia)  salvasti,  e  daW  Iwrror  d'  iiifemo  ; 
C^koggi  in  tulto  quel  mal  c^harca  prescritto, 
E  quel  peiisier  di  vaidicarmi  interna 
Sol  tua  mereefu  spento  ;  horjia  ben  dritto 
CVio  commeUa  'l  mio  spirto  al  tuo  govcrnOy 
Ch^io  di  te  segua  Vopre,  i  detti,  e  Vorme, 
Che  sia  H  mio  cor  al  tuo  desir  conforme. 


In  cotal  modo  humUemente  d  Dio 
Sacrd  Qiovanni  li  snoi  preghi  ardenti ; 
Poi  surto  in  piedi  in  atto  adorno  epio, 
Porgendo  gli  occhi  d  quella  Imago  intenti^ 
Confronte  tieta,  epiiro  e  bei  desio 
Move  la  lingua  in  qucsti  nuovi  accenti, 
Stende  la  destra  al  cielo,  e  al  gid  pria-ione 
L'altra  man  stI  la  testa  allarga,  e  pone. 

0  mio  pietoso  Dio  qual  gid  gradisti 

Abel  CO*  sacrificii  suoi  perfetti, 

D^Abrahan  Patriarca  i  voti  udisti 

E  di  suafede  i  rari  ardenti  affetti. 

El  d  mill'  altri  i  bei  tesori  apristi 

DtUa  tua  graiia  dagU  cmpirei  tetti, 

Tal  quasi  un  olocausto  quel  perdono 

ChHo  diedi  d  questo,  accctta,  e  prendi  in  dono. 

Etdme  stringi  H  cor  con  mille  nodi, 
Stl  la  Croce  il  ritien,  teco  il  congiungi, 
Ivi  H  trafiggi  cd  tuoi  santi  chiodi, 
Col  sangue  il  lava,  e  con  le  spine.  U  purnri ; 
JV«  quindi  Valma  unqua  si  torca,  e  snodi, 
Ivi  Vablfracciay  la.  conforta,  et  ungi, 


E  con  la  mirra  et  aloe  del  pianto 

Fa  che  purghi  'I  suo  vil  corporeo  manto. 

Questo  voto  novelln,  t  questa  offerta, 
Quaiitunque  e  nulla  al  tuo  gran  merto,  hoT  prendi 
Un  raggio  di  tua  graiia  in  me  converta 
II  ghiaccio  infoco,  hor  al  mio  prego  intendi  ; 
La  via  ch^al  eiel  conduce  i  stretta  ed  erta. 
Da  noi  fopre,  lafede  eH  pianto  attend* » 
Dunque  ricevi  i  mid  sospiri  e  H  duoloy 
S'  a  me,  per  esser  tuo,  me  stesso  involo 

JVon  priajormo  Vhumil  preghiera  h^mtsta 
II  giovin  degno,  eH  suo  sermon  finloy 
Che  in  un  momenta  la  dcpinla  testa 
Mosse  quel  eke  rassembra  il  morto  Dio, 
E  la  inchind  ver  lui ;  vide  ognun  questa 
Chan  meraviglia,  eke  del  Cielo  uscid, 
Quasi  dicesse,  al  tuo  desir  cojisenlo, 
Com*  in  te  Vodio,  in  me  'i  furor  sia  spento. 

10  si  H  tue  dono,  e  H  tuo  dolor  gradiscoy 
C*hor  rf'  ogni  affunno,  e  di  timor  te  spogliOy 
E  qual  ogni  alma  humil  prcndo  e  nudrisco 
Di  sacro  cibo,  e  d  degne  imprese  invotUo  ; 
Tal  al  tuo  cor  leggiadra  retc  ordisco 

In  cut  preso  tenerlo  vieco  io  voglio, 

Lui  d*  ogni  nebbia  e  d'  ogni  error  disgomhro^ 

Lui  di  viia  grazia  dolcemeide  ingombro. 

In  tal  maniera  purea  dtr  col  sefrno 
Del  capo,  e  ne  dcvcnne  ognun  stupitOy 
Si  dal  Fattor  del  glorioso  regno 
Fu  del  suo  servo  Vhumil  prego  uditOy 
Ei  sol  mosse  dal  cicl  quel  volto  degno, 
Ei  sol  *il  cuipoter  sommo  infnito, 
Quesf*  ampio  globo  di  ricchexie  adorno 
Move  ad  ognor  con  dolci  tempre  inlomo 

Pur  hvggi  il  simulacra  santo  e  puro 
Visto  e  dal  mondo  nel  mcdesmo  tempio. 

11  memorabd  di  che  tristo  e  scuro 
Sifece  il  Sol  per  Vaspro  caso  et  empio 
Dal  suo  Fattor  ;  animo  alpestre  e  duro 
J^on  d,  ch'  ivi  nol  mova  uji  tanto  esempio 
Di  nostra  fede,  e  non  sospird,  e  gema, 
Si  lega  i  cor  la  meraingUa  estrema. 

Vide,  come  pur  vuol  V  antica  istoria 
In  cotal  giorno  la  citld  del  Fiore 
Quel  uobd  segno,  e  del  Signor  la  gloria 
In  quelfa  Imago,  e  H  scmpiterno  amore, 
Si  eke  viva  ne  serba  ancor  memoria, 
Le  porge  voti,  d  Dio  sucrando  il  core ; 
Perd  cA'  i  scala  quel  depintn  aspetta 
Ottde  V  kuom  poggi  al  vera  etcrno  oggettu 

Avanzd  tanto  il  natural  confine 
Del  sacro  capo  in  ogni  parte  il  moto', 
Si  far  sopra  natura  altc  e  divine 
Quelle  maniere,  e  /'  atto  apcrto  e  noto, 
Ckc  tante  genti  c/t'  iri  humiU,  e  chine 
II  vider,  s'  arrestrar  col  guardo  immoto  ; 
Cke  I'  estremo  stupor  fa  I*  huom  conforme 
A  un  sasso,  o  mezzo  tra  chi  vegghia,  e  dorme 

Ma  quel,  per  cui  sefe  V  divin  mistero, 
Poi  che  spense  delV  ira  ilfoco  avverso. 
Si  di  se  dona  al  suo  Signor  I*  impero, 
Sial  gran  miracol  dentro  ha  il  cor  converso. 
Ch'  ad  altro  non  rivolge  unqua  il  pensiero. 
In  questo  sol  tien  V  intdletto  immerso 
Senza  parlor  s*  a_0isa  in  terna,  ^  a  pena 
U  inUrno  ardor  per  brave  spaiio  affrena. 
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It  was,  through  thick  and  thin,  to  its  party  true ; 

THE 

Its  back  was  buff,  and  its  sides  were  blue. 

Morbleu  !  Parbleu  ! 

MARCH    TO    MOSCOW. 

It  served  them  for  Law  and  for  Gospel  too. 

6. 
But  the  Russians  stoutly  they  turned  to 

1. 

The  Emperor  Nap  he  would  set  off 

Upon  the  road  to  Moscow. 

On  a  summer  excursion  to  Moscow ; 

Nap  had  to  fight  his  way  all  through  ; 

The  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

They  could  fight,  though  they  could  not  parlez- 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

vous; 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow  ! 

But  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu  !   Parbleu  ! 

2. 

And  so  he  got  to  Moscow. 

Fuur  hundred  thousand  men  and  more 

Must  go  with  him  to  Moscow  : 

7. 

There  were  Marshals  by  the  dozen, 

He  found  the  place  too  warm  for  him. 

And  Dukes  by  the  score  ; 

For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow. 

Princes  a  few,  and  Kings  one  or  two ; 

To  get  there  had  cost  him  much  ado. 

While  the  fields  are  so  green,  and  the  sky  so  blue. 

And  then  no  better  course  he  knew. 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 

While  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue. 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow  ! 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 

3. 

But  to  march  back  again  from  Moscow. 

There  was  Junot  and  Augereau, 

8. 

Heigh-ho  for  Moscow  ! 

The  Russians  they  stuck  close  to  him 

Dorabrowsky  and  Poniatowsky, 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

Marshal  Ney,  lack-a-day  ! 

There  was  Tormazow  and  Jemalow, 

General  Rapp,  and  the  Emperor  Nap ; 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  ow ; 

Nothing  would  do. 

Milarodovitch  and  Jaladovitch, 

While  the  fields  were  so  green,  and  the  sky  so  blue. 

And  Karatschkowitch, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  itch ; 

Nothing  would  do 

Schamscheff,  Souchosaneff, 

For  the  whole  of  this  crew, 

And  Schepaleff, 

But  they  must  be  marching  to  Moscow. 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  eff; 

Wasiltschikoff,  Kostomaroff, 

4. 

And  Tchoglokoff, 

The  Emperor  Nap  he  talk'd  so  big 

And  all  tlie  others  ttiat  end  in  off; 

That  he  frighten'd  Mr.  Roscoe. 

Rajeffsky,  and  Novereffsky, 

John  Bull,  he  cries,  if  you'll  be  wise. 

And  Rieffsky, 

Ask  the  Emperor  iVap  if  he  will  please 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  effsky ; 

To  grant  you  peace,  upon  your  knees. 

Oscharoffsky  and  Rostofl'sky, 

Because  he  is  going  to  Moscow  ! 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  offsky  , 

He'll  make  all  tlie  Poles  come  out  of  their  holes. 

And  Platoff  he  play'd  them  off, 

And  beat  the  Russians,  and  eat  the  Prussians ; 

And  Shouvaloff  he  shovell'd  them  off. 

For  the  fields  are  green,  and  the  sky  is  blue. 

And  Markoff  he  mark'd  them  off, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu  ! 

And  Krosnoff  he  cross'd  them  off, 

And  he'll  certainly  march  to  Moscow  ! 

And  Tuchkoff  he  touch'd  them  off. 

And  Boroskoff  he  bored  them  off. 

5. 

And  Kutousoff  he  cut  them  off. 

And  Counsellor  Brougham  was  all  in  a  fume 

And  Parenzoff  he  pared  them  off. 

At  the  thought  of  tiie  march  to  Moscow ; 

And  Worronzoff  he  worried  them  off. 

The  Russians,  he  said,  they  were  undone. 

And  Doctoroff  he  doctor'd  them  off. 

And  the  great  Fee-Faw-Fum 

And  Rodionoff  he  flogg'd  them  off. 

Would  presently  come. 

And,  last  of  all,  an  Admiral  came. 

With  a  hop,  step,  and  jump,  unto  London. 

A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name, 

For,  as  for  his  conquering  Russia, 

A  name  which  you  all  know  by  sight  very  well. 

However  some  persons  might  scoff  it. 

But  which   no   one  can   speak,  and  no  one  can 

Do  it  he  could,  and  do  it  he  would, 

spell. 

And  from  doing  it  nothing  would  come  but  good, 

They  stuck  close  to  Nap  with  all  their  might ; 

And  nothing  could  call  him  off  it. 

They  were  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  said  so,  who  must  certainly  know, 

Behind  and  before,  and  by  day  and  by  night ; 

For  he  was  the  Edinburgh  Prophet. 

He  would  rather  parlez-vous  than  fight; 

They  all  of  them  knew  Mr.  Jeffrey's  Review, 

But  he  look'd  white,  and  he  look'd  blue, 

Which  with  Holy  Writ  ought  to  be  reckon'd ; 

Morbleu !  Parbleu  I 
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When  parlez-vous  no  more  would  do, 
For  they  remember'd  Moscow. 

9. 

And  then  came  on  the  frost  and  snow, 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

The  wind  and  the  weather  he  found,  in  that  hour, 

Cared  nothing  for  him,  nor  for  all  his  power ; 

For  him  who.  while  Kiirope  crouch'd  under  his  rod, 

Put  his  trust  in  his  Fortune,  and  not  in  his  God. 

Worse  and  worse  every  day  the  elements  grew. 

The  fields  were  so  white,  and  tlie  sky  so  blue, 

Sacrebleu  !  Ventrebleu ! 

What  a  horrible  journey  from  Moscow  ! 

10. 

What  then  thovight  the  Emperor  Nap 

Upon  the  road  from  Moscow .' 

Why,  I  ween  he  thought  it  small  delight 

To  fight  all  day,  and  to  freeze  all  night; 

And  he  was  besides  in  a  very  great  fright. 

For  a  whole  skin  he  liked  to  be  in ; 

And  so,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 

When  the  fields  were  so  white,  and  tlie  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu  !  Parbleu  ! 

He  stole  away,  —  I  tell  you  true, — 

Upon  the  road  from  Moscow. 

'Tis  myself,  quoth  he,  I  must  mind  most , 

So  the  Devil  may  take  the  hindmost. 

11. 

Too  cold  upon  the  road  was  he  ; 

Too  hot  had  he  been  at  Moscow  ; 

But  colder  and  hotter  he  may  be, 

For  the  grave  is  colder  than  Moscovy  ; 

And  a  place  there  is  to  be  kept  in  view. 

Where  the  fire  is  red,  and  the  brimstone  blue, 

Morbleu '  Parbleu  ! 

Which  he  must  go  to. 

If  the  Pope  say  true, 

If  he  does  not  in  time  look  about  him ; 

Where  his  namesake  almost 

He  may  have  for  his  Host ; 

He  has  reckon'd  too  long  without  him ; 

If  that  Host  get  him  in  Purgatory, 

He  won't  leave  him  there  alone  with  his  glory ; 

But  there  lie  must  stay  for  a  very  long  day, 

For  from  thence  there  is  no  stealing  away, 

As  there  was  on  the  road  from  Moscow 

Ke^vkk,  1813. 
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The  church  at  Brough  is  a  pretty  large,  liandsome,  ancient 
building.  The  steeple  is  not  so  old,  having  been  built 
about  the  year  1513,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Blen- 
kinsop,  of  Hell)eck,  E.?q.  There  are  in  it  four  excellent 
bells,  by  much  the  largest  in  the  county,  except  the  great 
bell  at  Kirkby  Thore.  Concerning  these  bells  at  Brough, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  they  were  given  by  one  Brunskill, 
who  lived  upon  Stanemore,  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
pariah,  and  had  a  great  many  cattle.  One  time  it  happened 
that  his  Bull  fell  a  bellowing,  which  in  the  dialect  of  the 
country  is  called  cruning,  this   being  the  genuine  Saxon 


word  to  denote  that  vociferation.  Thereupon  he  said  to 
one  of  his  neighbors,  '  Hearest  thou  how  loud  inis  bull 
crunes  :*  If  these  cattle  should  all  crune  together,  might 
they  not  be  heard  from  Brongh  hither.'"  He  answered, 
'Yea.'  'Well  then,'  says  Brunskill,  *  I'M  make  them  all 
crune  together.'  And  he  sold  them  all,  and  with  the  price 
thereof  he  bought  the  said  bells,  (or  perhaps  he  might  get 
the  old  bells  tiew  cast  and  made  larger.)  There  ia  i  monu- 
ment in  the  body  of  the  church,  in  the  south  wall,  between 
the  highest  and  second  window,  and  in  which  it  is  said  the 
said  Brunskill  was  the  last  that  was  interred." — JSTicuhon 
and  Bums^  History  and  Antiquities  of  JVestmorcland  and 
Cumberland,  vol.  i.  p.  571. 

"  At  the  further  Brough  there  was  a  chapel  or  oratory,  founded 
by  John  Brunskill,  (probably  the  same  who  gave  the  bells,) 
in  150G.  Unto  whom  Thomas  Blenkin3op,E3q.,of  Ilelbeck, 
gave  the  ground  called  Gibgarlh,  on  condition  that  he  should 
build  a  chapel  there,  and  also  an  hospital,  with  two  beds  in 
it  for  travellers  and  other  poor  people,  and  maintain  forever, 
paying  to  him  and  his  heirs  twopence  rent  at  Pentecost 
yearly,  and  on  defect  of  such  maintaining  and  repairing  the 
said  chafiel,  hospital,  and  beds,  the  land  to  revert  to  the  said 
Thomas  and  his  heirs.  In  pursuance  whereof^  he,  the  said 
John  Brunskill,  founded  an  oratory  or  chapel,  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady  St.  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ,  and  to  St.  Ga- 
briel, the  Archangel ;  who,  as  Roger,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  Richard,  Abbot  of  Shap,  did,  by  writing  under  tlieir 
hands  and  seals,  affirm,  wrought  many  fair  and  divers  mir- 
acles by  the  suft'eranco  of  our  Lord  God.  Two  priests  weic 
established  to  sing  and  to  pray  in  the  said  chapel  for  ever- 
more, for  the  souls  of  all  the  benefactors  of  the  said  chapel 
that  were  departed  from  the  world,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
those  that  were  living.  One  of  the  said  priests  was  to 
teach  grammar,  the  other  to  instruct  children  willing -to 
learn  singing,  freely,  without  any  salary  from  them.  The 
foundation  of  this  chapel  was  confirmed  both  by  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  yet  was  after- 
wards opposed  by  the  Vicar  of  Brough,  who  conceived 
himself  much  prejudiced  thereby,  and  particularly  in  respect 
of  the  oblations  which  were  given  from  him  to  the  said 
chapel.  Whereupon  he  set  up  the  cross,  and  lighted  up 
candles  in  the  church  at  mid-time  of  the  day,  caused  the 
bells  to  be  rung,  and  cursed  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  all 
those  that  should  receive  any  oblations  of  those  that  re- 
sorted to  the  said  chapel,  or  should  give  any  encouragement 
unto  the  same.  Brunskill,  the  founder,  complained  to  the 
Archbisho|i'8  Court,  at  York,  against  the  vicar,  Mr.  Rase- 
bcck,  and  obtained  a  sliarp  citation  against  him  ;  censuring 
him  as  an  abandoned  wretch,  and  inflated  with  diabolical 
venom  for  opposing  so  good  a  work.  !Not  withstanding  which, 
Mr.  Rasebeck  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  founder  and  him,  by  a  composition  of 
twenty  shillings  yearly,  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Rasebeck,  and  his 
successors,  vicars  of  Brough. 

"  Tlius  the  chapel  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  tho  religious 
houses.  And  the  priest  that  taught  to  sing  being  removed, 
the  other  that  taught  grammar  was  thought  fit  to  be  con- 
tinued as  master  of  a  free-school  j  ami  by  the  commissioners, 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay  and  Robert  Kellison,  Esq.,  order  was 
taken,  and  a  fund  settled  for  this  purpose.  So  that  a  salary 
of  7^  11*.  4(/.  was  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  master  of  the 
school  by  the  king's  auditors,  they  receiving  all  the  rents 
and  revenues  which  formerly  belonged  unio  it  as  a  chapel, 
and  which  were  given  to  it  by  the  founder  and  other  bene- 
factors. 

"  This  is  all  the  endowment  which  it  hath  at  present,  (1777,) 
except  a  convenient  dwelling-house  and  garden,  which  were 
given  by  one  of  the  schoolmasters,  Mr.  John  Beck.  But  it 
was  formerly  very  bountifully  endowed  by  several  benefac- 
tors ;  as  Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Edward  Musgrave,  of 
Hartley,  EiJq.,  William  Musgrave,  son  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
of  Brough,  Thomas  Blenkinsop,  Esq.,  Hugh  Newton,  and 
divers  others,  who  gave  lands  in  Brough,  Stanemore,  More- 
ton,  Yanewith,  Mekel-Strickland,  Bampton  Cundall,  and 
Mekel-Ashby,  all  in  Westmoreland  ;  and  in  Penrith,  in 
Cumberland,  and  West-Laton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Bernard 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Durham."  —  lb.  p.  574. 
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" '  Thinkest  thou  if  yon  whole  herd  at  once 

One  day  to  Hclbeck  I  had  stroll'd, 

Their  voices  should  combine. 

Among  the  Crossfell  Hills, 

Were  they  at  Brough,  that  we  might  not 

And,  resting  in  its  rocky  grove, 

Hear  plainly  from  this  upland  spot 

Sat  listening  to  the  rills,  — 

That  cruning  of  the  kine  .' ' 

The  while  to  their  sweet  undersong 

" '  That  were  a  crune,  indeed,'  replied 

The  birds  sang  blithe  around, 

His  comrade,  '  which,  I  ween. 

And  the  soft  west  wind  awoke  the  wood 

Might  at  the  Spital  well  be  heard. 

To  an  intermitting  sound. 

And  in  all  dales  between 

Louder  or  fainter,  as  it  rose 

" '  Up  Mallerstang  to  Eden's  springs, 

Or  died  away,  was  borne 

The  eastern  wind  upon  its  wings 

The  harmony  of  merry  bells. 

The  mighty  voice  would  bear ; 

From  Brough,  that  pleasant  morn. 

And  Appleby  would  hear  the  sound. 

Methinks,  when  skies  are  fair.' 

"  Why  are  the  merry  bells  of  Brough, 

My  friend,  so  few .'  "  said  I ; 

" '  Then  shall  the  herd,'  John  Brunskill  cried, 

"  They  disappoint  the  expectant  ear, 

'  From  yon  dumb  steeple  crune. 

Which  they  should  gratify. 

And  thou  and  I,  on  this  hill-side. 

Will  listen  to  their  tune. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four ;  one,  two,  three,  four ; 

'Tis  still  one,  two,  three,  four  j 

" '  So,  while  the  merry  Bells  of  Brough, 

fllellow  and  silvery  are  the  tones ; 

For  many  an  age  ring  on. 

But  I  wish  the  bells  were  more  !  " 

John  Brunskill  will  remember'd  be, 

When  he  is  dead  and  gone,  — 

"  What !  art  thou  critical  ? "  quoth  he ; 

"  Kschew  that  heart's  disease 

" '  As  one  who,  in  his  latter  years. 

That  seeketh  for  displeasure  where 

Contented  with  enough. 

The  intent  hath  been  to  please. 

Gave  freely  what  he  well  could  spare 

To  buy  the  Bells  of  Brough.' 

"  By  those  four  bells  there  hangs  a  tale. 

Which  being  told,  I  guess. 

*'  Thus  it  hath  proved :  three  hundred  years 

Will  make  thee  hear  their  scanty  peal 

Since  then  have  past  away, 

With  proper  thankfulness. 

And  Brunskill's  is  a  living  name 

Among  us  to  this  day." 

"  Not  by  the  Cliffords  were  they  given, 

Nor  by  the  Tuftons'  line  ; 

"  More  pleasure,"  I  replied,  "  shall  1 

Thou  hearest  in  tiiat  peal  the  crune 

From  this  time  forth  partake. 

Of  old  John  Brunskill's  kine. 

When  I  remember  Helbeck  woods, 

For  old  John  Brunskill's  sake. 

"  On  Stanemore's  side,  one  summer  eve, 

John  Brunskill  sat  to  see 

"  He  knew  how  wholesome  it  would  be, 

His  herds  in  yonder  Borrodale 

Among  these  wild,  wide  fells. 

Come  winding  up  the  lea. 

And  upland  vales,  to  catch,  at  times. 

The  sound  of  Christian  bells;  — 

"Behind  them,  on  the  lowland's  verge, 

In  the  evening  light  serene. 

"  What  feelings  and  what  impulses 

Brough's  silent  tower,  then  newly  built 

Their  cadence  might  convey 

By  Blenkinsop,  was  seen. 

To  herdsman  or  to  shepherd  boy, 

Whiling  in  indolent  employ 

"  Slowly  they  came  in  long  array, 

The  solitary  day  ;  — 

With  loitering  pace  at  will ; 

At  times  a  low  from  them  was  heard, 

"  That,  when  his  brethren  were  convened 

Far  off,  for  all  was  still. 

To  meet  for  social  prayer. 

He  too,  admonish'd  by  the  call, 

"  The  hills  return'd  that  lonely  sound 

In  spirit  might  be  there  ;  — 

Upon  the  tranquil  air ; 

The  only  sound  it  was,  which  then 

"  Or,  when  a  glad  thanksgiving  sound, 

Awoke  the  echoes  there. 

Upon  the  winds  of  Heaven, 

Was  sent  to  speak  a  Nation's  joy. 

" '  Thou  heat'st  that  lordly  bull  of  mine. 

For  some  great  blessing  given,  —  - 

Neighbor,'  quoth  Brunskill  then  ; 

'  How  loudly  to  the  hills  he  crunes. 

"  For  victory  by  sea  or  land. 

That  crune  to  him  again  ! 

And  happy  peace  at  length ; 
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Peace  by  his  country's  valor  won, 
And  'stablish'd  by  her  strength;  — 

"  When  such  exultant  peals  were  borne 

Upon  the  mountain  air, 
The  sound  should  stir  liis  blood,  and  give 

An  English  impulse  there." 

Such  thoughts  were  in  the  old  man's  mind, 
When  he  that  eve  look'd  down 

From  Stanemore's  side  on  Borrodale, 
And  on  the  distant  town. 

And  had  I  store  of  wealth,  methinks, 

Another  herd  of  kine, 
John  Brunskill,  I  would  freely  give. 

That  they  might  crime  with  thine. 

Keswick,  1828. 
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Estara  la  Reijna  {Dona  Jilaria)  lo  mas  del  ticmpo  en  la  villa 
de  Mompdler,  y  las  ueics  que  el  Rey  yva  aJla,  nu  hazia  con  dla 
I'irfa  dc  marido  ;  y  muy  dtssohttamente  se  reiidia  a  utras  vittirc- 
rcj,  porque  era  muy  sujeto  a  aquel  view.  Suced'to  que  eslando 
en  Mtraval  la  Reyna,  y  el  Rey  Don  Pedro  en  un  lugar  alU 
cerca,  junto  a  Mumpeiler,  que  se  dizc  Lates,  un  Rico  Hombre 
de  Jiragon,  que  se  dezia  Don  Quillcii  dc  Alcala^  por  grandrs 
ruegos  y  instancia  llevo  al  Rey  adonde  la  Reyna  e^tava?itcssa^ 
aegun  se  escrivSy  que  tenia  recabado  que  cumpUria  su  voluntad 
una  dama  de  quien  era  sei^udor  ;  y  en  sit  lugnr  pusole  en  In 
camara  de  la  Rcyna  :  y  en  aquella  nockeque  turo  participacion 
con  ellOy  quedo  prentitla  de  )in  hijo,  el  qual  pario  en  Jilompcller 
en  la  casa  de  Ivs  de  Tornamira,  en  la  vespera  de  la  Piirijirarion 
de  nuestra  Senora  del  ano  1207.  Mando  luego  la  Rryna 
llevar  al  Infante  a  la  Iglcsia  de  Santa  Maria^  y  al  tauplo  dr 
Sant  Fermitty  pare  dar  gracias  a  nuestro  Senor,  par  averle 
dado  hijo  tan  impmsadamente :  y  buelto  a  palacio  mando  eii- 
cender  doze  vclas  de  un  mi-o-mo  peso  y  tamaho,  y  j'oncrlcs  tos 
nomf/res  de  los  dvie  Apostates,  para  que  de  aquella  que  ma.-i 
durasse,  tomasse  el  nombre  i  y  assi  fat  llamado  Jaymc.  — 
ZuRiTA,  L.  2,  C.  59. 

The  story  is  told  at  much  greater  length  in  La  Hi.storia  dii 
muy  alto  e  invenciMe  Rey  Don  Jaymc  dc  Aragon,  Primcro  deste 
nombre,  llamado  El  Cojtqui^tador.  Compursta  primero  en 
lengua  Latino  por  el  Maestro  Bernardino  Oomes  Mtedcs, 
Arce.diano  dc  Murviedro,  y  Cavoiiigo  de  Valencia,  agora 
nuevamente  traduiida  por  el  merino  Autor  en  lengua  Ca^td- 
tana.  —  Valencia,  1584. 

There  are  three  chapters  relating  lo  the  "  mystery  of  t)iis 
wonderful  history,"  in  the  first  book  of  this  worli. 

Cap.  X.  Como  bolvio  el  Rey  {D.  Pedro)  de  Roma  a  Zaragoia,  y 
de  los  modos  que  la  Reyna  su  viadrr  tuvo  para  aLsarlc  con  la 
Senora  de  Mompeller,  y  comofae  alia. 

Cap.  xi,  De  la  notable  invcneton  y  arte  que  la  Rnjna  Dona 
Maria  uso  viendose  tan  despreciada  del  Rey,  para  concrbir  del. 

Cap.  xiii.  Del  JVacitniento  del  Principe  Don  Jayme,  y  de  los 
estranos  mysterios  que  en  su  bautismo  acaccieron. 

Miedes  thus  gives  his  reason  for  taking  much  pains  in  com- 
piling a  faithful  statement  of  tlie  circumatances:  —  Con- 
forman  todos  los  hi^toriadores  antiguos  y  modernos  rn  contar 
la  estrana  concepcion  y  nacimiento  del  Infante  Don  Jayme ; 
puesto  que  en  el  modo  y  dtscurso  de  cada  cosa,  y  como  ello  passo, 
discrepan  en  alga  ;  pucs  los  unos  le  passan  breve  y  suecintamentc 
por  mas  honestidad,  como  la  propria  hiMoria  del  Rey  ;  otros 
cuentan  muchas  y  diversas  cosas  sobrc  ello,  porque  son  amiiros 
de  passar  por  todo,  y  es  cierto  que  convienvn  todos  eon  el  Rey,  y 
como  esta  dicho,  en  solo  el  modo  diffieren.  Por  tanto,  tomando 
de  eaila  uno  lo  mas  provable  y  menos  dtscrepante,  nos  resolve- 
mos  en  lo  siguiente. —  P.  13. 


In  justice  to  llic  Queen,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Miedes  repre- 
sents her  as  beautiful  and  of  unblemished  reputation,  Aer- 
mosa  y  honestissima  ;  and  in  justice  to  the  King,  profligate 
as  he  was,  that  there  was  a  very  strong  suspicion  of  Dooa 
Maria's  being  secretly  married  to  anotlier  husband,  by  whom 
she  had  two  daughter:?,  a  story  which  had  reached  the  King, 
and  which  Miedes  seems  to  accredit. 


The  first  wish  of  Queen  Mary's  heart 

Is,  that  she  may  bear  a  son, 
Who  shall  inherit  in  his  time 

The  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

She  hath  put  up  prayers  to  all  the  Saints 

This  blessing  to  accord, 
But  chiefly  she  hath  call'd  upon 

The  Apostles  of  our  Lord. 

The  second  wish  of  Queen  Mary's  heart 

Is  to  have  that  son  call'd  James, 
Because  she  thought  for  a  Spanish  King 

'Twas  the  best  of  all  good  names. 

To  give  him  this  name  of  her  own  will 

Is  what  may  not  be  done. 
For,  having  applied  to  all  the  Twelve, 

She  may  not  prefer  the  one. 

By  one  of  their  names  she  hath  vow'd  to  call 

Her  son,  if  son  it  should  be ; 
But  which,  is  a  point  whereon  she  must  let 

Tlie  Apostles  themselves  agree. 

Already  Queen  Mary  hath  to  them 

Contracted  a  grateful  debt; 
And  from  their  patronage  she  hoped 

For  tliese  further  blessings  yet. 

Alas  I  it  was  not  her  hap  to  be 

As  handsome  as  she  was  good  ; 
And  that  her  husband  King  Pedro  tliought  so, 

She  very  well  understood. 

She  had  lost  him  from  her  lawful  bed 

For  lack  of  personal  graces, 
And  by  prayers  to  them,  and  a  pious  deceit. 

She  had  compass'd  his  embraces. 

But  if  this  hope  of  a  son  should  fail, 

All  hope  must  fail  with  it  tlien. 
For  she  could  not  expect  by  a  second  device 

To  compass  the  King  again. 

Queen  Mary  hath  had  her  first  heart's  wish  — 
She  hath  brought  forth  a  beautiful  boy ; 

And  the  bells  have  rung,  and  masses  been  sung, 
And  bonfires  have  blazed  for  joy. 

And  many's  the  cask  of  the  good  red  wine, 

And  many  the  cask  of  the  white, 
Which  was  broarh'd  for  joy  that  morning, 

And  emptied  before  it  was  niglit. 

But  now  for  Queen  Mary's  second  heart's  wish, 
It  must  be  determined  now  ; 
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And  Bishop  Boyl,  her  Confessor, 
Is  the  person  who  taught  her  how. 

And  moreover  there  was  a  double  hope 
Of  seeing  the  wish'd-for  end;  — 

Twelve  waxen  tapers  he  hath  had  made, 
In  size  and  weight  the  same  ; 

And  to  each  of  these  twelve  tapers, 
He  hath  given  an  Apostle's  name. 

Because  there  was  a  double  chance 
For  the  best  of  all  good  names ; 

If  it  should  not  be  Santiago  himself, 
It  might  be  the  lesser  St.  James. 

One  holy  Nun  had  bleached  the  wax. 
Another  the  wicks  had  spun; 

And  the  golden  candlesticks  were  bless'd. 
Which  they  were  set  upon. 

And  now  Bishop  Boyl  hath  said  the  mass ; 

And  as  soon  as  the  mass  was  done. 
The  priests,  who  by  the  twelve  tapers  stood. 

Each  instantly  lighted  one. 

From  that  which  should  burn  the  longest, 
The  infant  his  name  must  take ; 

And  the  Saint  who  own'd  it  was  to  be 
His  Patron  for  his  name's  sake. 

The  tapers  were  short  and  slender  too. 
Yet  to  the  expectant  throng. 

Before  they  to  the  socket  burnt. 
The  time,  I  trow,  seem'd  long 

A  godlier  or  a  goodlier  sight 

Was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
Methinks,  that  day,  in  Christendom, 

Than  in  the  chamber  of  that  good  Queen. 

The  first  that  went  out  was  St.  Peter, 
The  second  was  St.  John  ; 

And  now  St.  Matthias  is  going. 
And  now  St.  Matthew  is  gone. 

Twelve  little  altars  have  been  there 

Erected,  for  the  nonce  ; 
And  the  twelve  tapers  are  set  thereon, 

Which  are  all  to  be  lit  at  once. 

Next  there  went  St.  Andrew ; 

There  goes  St.  Philip  too ; 
And  see  1  there  is  an  end 

Of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Altars  more  gorgeously  dress'd 

You  nowhere  could  desire; 
At  each  there  stood  a  ministering  Priest 

In  his  most  rich  attire. 

St.  Simon  is  in  the  snuff; 

But  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
Whether  he  or  St.  Thomas  could  be  said 

Soonest  to  have  gone  out. 

A  high  altar  hath  there  been  raised, 
Where  the  Crucifix  you  see; 

And  the  sacred  Pix  that  shines  with  gold 
And  sparkles  with  jewelry. 

There  are  only  three  remaining, 
St.  Jude,  and  the  two  St.  James ; 

And  great  was  then  Queen  Mary's  hope 
For  the  best  of  all  good  names. 

Bishop  Boyl,  with  his  precious  mitre  on. 

Hath  taken  there  his  stand, 
In  robes  which  were  embroidered 

By  the  Queen's  own  royal  hand. 

Great  was  then  Queen  Mary's  hope. 
But  greater  her  fear,  I  guess. 

When  one  of  the  three  went  out, 

And  that  one  was  St.  James  the  Less. 

In  one  part  of  the  ante-room 
The  Ladies  of  the  Queen, 

All  with  their  rosaries  in  hand, 
Upon  their  knees  are  seen. 

They  are  now  within  less  than  quarter-inch, 

The  only  remaining  two  ! 
When  there  came  a  thief  in  St.  James, 

And  it  made  a  gutter  too ! 

In  the  other  part  of  the  ante-room. 
The  Chiefs  of  the  realm  you  behold, 

Ricos  Omes,  and  Bishops,  and  Abbots, 
And  Knights,  and  Barons  bold. 

Up  started  Queen  Mary, 

Up  she  sat  in  her  bed ; 
"  I  never  can  call  him  Judas .  ' 

She  clasp'd  her  hands  and  said 

Queen  Mary  could  behold  all  this 
As  she  lay  in  her  state  bed; 

And  from  the  pillow  needed  not 
To  lift  her  languid  head. 

"I  never  can  call  him  Judas  !  " 
Again  did  she  exclaim; 

"  Holy  Mother,  preserve  us ! 
It  is  not  a  Christian  name  !  " 

One  fear  she  had,  though  still  her  heart 
The  unwelcome  thought  eschew'd. 

That  haply  the  unlucky  lot 
Might  fall  upon  St.  Jude. 

She  spread  her  hands,  and  clasp'd  them  again, 

And  the  Infant  in  the  cradle 
Set  up  a  cry,  an  angry  cry. 

As  loud  as  he  was  able. 

But  the  Saints,  she  trusted,  that  ill  chance 
Would  certainly  forefend ; 

"  Holy  Mother,  preserve  us  !  " 
The  Queen  her  payer  renew'd ; 
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When  in  came  a  moth  at  the  winaow, 
And  flutter'd  about  9t.  Jude 

St.  James  hath  fallen  in  the  socket, 
But  as  yet  the  flame  is  not  out ; 

And  St.  Jude  hath  singed  the  silly  moth 
That  flutters  so  blindly  about. 

And  before  the  flame  and  the  molten  wax 

That  silly  moth  could  kill, 
It  hath  beat  out  St.  Jude  with  its  wings, 

And  St.  James  is  burning  still ! 

Oh,  that  was  a  joy  for  Queen  Mary's  heart; 

The  babe  is  christened  James ; 
The  Prince  of  Aragon  hath  got 

The  best  of  all  good  names ! 

Glory  to  Santiago, 

Tlie  mighty  one  in  war  ! 
James  he  is  call'd,  and  he  shall  be 

King  James  the  Conqueror  ! 

Now  shall  the  Crescent  wane, 

The  Cross  be  set  on  high 
In  triumph  upon  many  a  iVIosque  ; 

Woe,  woe  to  Maw-netry  ! 

Valencia  shall  be  subdued  j 

Majorca  shall  be  won  ; 
The  Moors  he  routed  every  where; 

Joy,  joy,  for  Aragon  ! 

Shine  brighter  now,  ye  stars,  that  crown 

Our  Lady  del  Pilar, 
And  rejoice  in  thy  grave,  Cid  Campeador, 

Ruydiez  de  Bivar ! 

Kestcick,  1829. 
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The  Btory  here  versified  is  toM  by  Taylor  Ihe  Water  Poet,  in 
his  "Three  Weeks,  Three  Days,  and  Tliree  Hours'  Ohser- 
vations  from  London  to  Hamburgh,  in  Germany  ;  amongst 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  with  Descriptions  of  Towns  and  Towers, 
Castles  and  Citadels,  artificial  Gallowses  and  natural  Hang- 
men ;  and  dedicated  for  the  present  to  the  absent  Odcom- 
bian  Knight  Errant,  Sir  Thomas  Coryat."  It  is  in  the 
\'olume  of  his  collected  works,  p.  82,  of  the  third  paging. 

Collein,  which  is  the  scene  of  this  story,  is  more  probably 
Kollen  on  the  Elbe,  in  Bohemia,  or  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Prussia,  than  Cologne,  to  which  great  city  the 
reader  will  perceive  I  had  good  reasons  for  transferring  it. 


PART  I. 


RopRECHT  the  Robber  is  taken  at  last; 

In  Cologne  they  have  him  fast ; 

Trial  is  over,  and  sentence  past ; 

And  hopes  of  escape  were  vain,  he  knew. 

For  the  gallows  now  must  have  its  due. 


But  though  pardon  cannot  here  be  bought, 
It  may  for  the  other  world,  he  thought; 
And  so,  to  his  comfort,  with  one  consent 
The  Friars  assured  tlteir  penitent. 

Money,  they  teach  him,  when  rightly  given, 
Is  put  out  to  account  with  Heaven  ; 
For  suffrages  therefore  his  plunder  went, 
Sinfully  gotten,  but  piously  spent. 

All  Saints,  whose  shrines  are  in  that  city. 
They  tell  him,  will  on  him  have  pity. 
Seeing  he  hath  liberally  paid, 
In  this  time  of  need,  for  their  good  aid. 

In  the  Three  Kings  they  bid  him  confide. 
Who  there  in  Cologne  lie  side  by  side : 
And  from  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  eke, 
Intercession  for  him  will  they  bespeak. 

And  also  a  sharer  he  shall  be 

In  the  merits  of  their  community; 

All  which  they  promise,  he  need  not  fear. 

Through  Purgatory  will  carry  him  clear. 

Though  the  furnace  of  Babylon  could  not  compare 
With  the  terrible  fire  that  rages  there. 
Yet  they  their  part  will  so  zealously  do. 
He  shall  only  but  frizzle  as  he  flies  through. 

And  they  will  help  him  to  die  well. 
And  he  shall  be  hang'd  with  book  and  bell ; 
And  moreover  with  holy  water  they 
Will  sprinkle  him,  ere  they  turn  away. 

For  buried  Roprecht  must  not  be ; 

He  is  to  be  left  on  the  triple  tree ; 

That  they  who  pass  along  may  spy 

Where  the  famous  Robber  is  hanging  on  high 

Seen  is  that  gibbet  far  and  wide 
From  the  Rhine  and  from  the  DusseldorflTside; 
And  from  all  roads  which  cross  the  sand. 
North,  south,  and  west,  in  that  level  land. 

It  will  be  a  comfortable  sight 
To  see  him  there  by  day  and  by  night; 
For  Roprecht  the  Robber  many  a  year 
Had  kept  the  country  round  in  fear. 

So  the  Friars  assisted,  by  special  grace. 
With  book  and  bell  to  the  fatal  place ; 
And  he  was  hang'd  on  the  triple  tree. 
With  as  mucli  honor  as  man  could  be. 

In  his  suit  of  irons  he  was  hung  ; 

They  sprinkled  liim  then,  and  their  psalm  they 

sung; 
And  turning  away  when  this  duty  was  paid. 
They  said,  What  a  goodly  end  he  had  made  ' 

The  crowd  broke  up,  and  went  their  way; 
All  were  gone  by  the  close  of  day  ; 
And  Roprecht  the  Robber  was  left  there 
Hanging  alone  in  the  moonlight  air 
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The  last  who  look'd  back  for  a  parting  sight, 
Beheld  him  there  in  the  clear  moonlight; 
But  tlie  first  wiio  look'd  when  the  morning  shone, 
Saw  in  dismay  that  Roprecht  was  gone. 


PART  II. 


The  stir  m  Cologne  is  greater  to-day 
Than  all  the  bustle  of  yesterday ; 
Hundreds  and  thousands  went  out  to  see ; 
The  irons  and  chains,  as  well  as  he. 
Were  gone,  but  the  rope  was  left  on  the  tree. 

A  wonderful  thing !  for  every  one  said 
He  had  hung  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead. 
And  on  tlie  gallows  was  seen,  from  noon 
Till  ten  o'clock,  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Moreover  tlie  Hangman  was  ready  to  swear 
He  had  done  his  part  with  all  due  care ; 
And  that  certainly  better  hang'd  than  he 
No  one  ever  was,  or  ever  could  be. 

Neither  kith  nor  kin,  to  bear  him  away, 
And  funeral  rites  in  secret  pay, 
Had  he ;  and  none  that  pains  would  take, 
With  risk  of  the  law,  for  a  stranger's  sake. 

So  'twas  thought,  because  he  had  died  so  well. 
He  was  taken  away  by  miracle. 
But  would  he  again  alive  be  found .' 
Or  had  he  been  laid  in  holy  ground .' 

If  in  holy  ground  his  relics  were  laid, 

Some  marvellous  sign  would  show,  they  said ; 

If  restored  to  life,  a  Friar  he  would  be, 

Or  a  holy  Hermit  certainly, 

And  die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

That  thus  it  would  prove  they  could  not  doubt. 
Of  a  man  whose  end  had  been  so  devout ; 
And  to  disputing  then  they  fell 
About  who  had  wrought  this  miracle. 

Had  the  Three  Kings  this  mercy  shown. 
Who  were  the  pride  and  honor  of  Cologne  ? 
Or  was  it  an  act  of  proper  grace, 
From  the  Army  of  Virgins  of  British  race, 
Who  were  also  the  glory  of  that  place .' 

Pardon,  some  said,  they  might  presume, 
Being  a  kingly  act,  from  the  Kings  must  come ; 
But  others  maintained  that  St.  Ursula's  heart 
Would  sooner  be  moved  to  the  merciful  part. 

There  was  one  who  thought  this  aid  divine 
Came  from  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
For  Roprecht  there,  too,  had  for  favor  applied. 
Because  his  birthplace  was  on  that  side. 

To  DusseldorfF  then  the  praise  might  belong. 
And  its  Army  of  Martyrs,  ten  thousand  strong; 
But  he  for  a  Dusseldorff  man  was  known, 
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And  no  one  would  listen  to  him  in  Coloome, 
Where  the  people  would  have  the  whole  wonder 
their  own. 

The  Friars,  who  help'd  him  to  die  so  well, 

Put  in  their  claim  to  the  miracle ; 

Greater  things  than  this,  as  their  Annals  could  tell, 

The  stock  of  their  merits  for  sinful  men 

Had  done  before,  and  would  do  again. 

'Twaa  a  whole  week's  wonder  in  that  great  town, 
And  in  all  places,  up  the  river  and  down ; 
But  a  greater  wonder  took  place  of  it  then, 
For  Roprecht  was  found  on  the  gallows  again ! 


PART   III. 


With  that  the  whole  city  flocked  out  to  see; 
There  Roprecht  was  on  the  triple  tree. 
Dead,  past  all  doubt,  as  dead  could  be; 
But  fresh  he  was  as  if  spells  had  charm'd  him. 
And  neither  wind  nor  weather  had  harm'd  him. 

While  the  multitude  stood  in  a  muse. 
One  said,  I  am  sure  he  was  hang'd  in  shoes ! 
In  this  the  Hangman  and  all  concurr'd; 
But  now,  behold,  he  was  booted  and  spurr'd ! 

Plainly  therefore  it  was  to  be  seen. 

That  somewhere  on  horseback  he  had  been  ; 

And  at  this  the  people  marvelled  more, 

Than  at  any  tiling  which  had  happened  before. 

For  not  in  riding  trim  was  he 

When  he  disappeared  from  the  triple  tree ; 

And  his  suit  of  irons  he  still  was  in. 

With  the  collar  that  clipp'd  him  under  the  chin. 

With  that  this  second  thought  befell, 
That  perhaps  he  had  not  died  so  well. 
Nor  had  Saints  perform'd  tlie  miracle ; 
But  rather  there  was  cause  to  fear, 
That  the  foul  Fiend  had  been  busy  here  ! 

Roprecht  the  Robber  had  long  been  their  curse. 
And  hanging  had  only  made  him  worse ; 
For  bad  as  he  was  when  living,  they  said 
They  had  ratlier  meet  him  alive  than  dead. 

What  a  horse  must  it  be  which  he  had  ridden  .' 
No  earthly  beast  could  be  so  bestridden  ; 
And  when  by  a  hell  horse  a  dead  rider  was  carried. 
The  whole  land  would  be  fearfully  harried .' 

So  some  were  for  digging  a  pit  in  the  place. 
And  burying  him  there  with  a  stone  on  his  face ; 
And  that  hard  on  his  body  the  earth  should  be 

press'd. 
And  exorcists  be  sent  for  to  lay  him  at  rest. 

But  others,  wJiose  knowledge  was  greater,  opined 
That  this  corpse  was  loo  strong  to  be  confined ; 
No  weight  of  earth  which  they  could  lay 
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Would  hold  him  down  a  single  day, 
If  he  chose  to  get  up  and  ride  away. 

There  was  no  keeping  Vampires  under  ground ; 
And  bad  as  a  Vampire  he  might  be  found, 
Pests  against  whom,  it  was  understood, 
E.-corcism  never  had  done  any  good. 

But  fire,  they  said,  had  been  proved  to  be 
The  only  infallible  remedy ; 
So  they  were  for  burning  the  body  outright. 
Which  would  put  a  stop  to  his  riding  by  night. 

Others  were  for  searching  the  mystery  out. 
And  setting  a  guard  the  gallows  about. 
Who  should  keep  a  careful  watch,  and  see 
Whether  Witch  or  Devil  it  might  be 
That  helped  him  down  from  the  triple  tree ;  — 

For  that  there  were  Witches  in  the  land. 
Was  what  all  by  this  might  understand  j 
And  they  must  not  let  the  occasion  slip 
For  detecting  that  cursed  fellowship. 

Some  were  for  this,  and  some  for  that, 
And  some  they  could  not  tell  for  what ; 
And  never  was  such  commotion  known 
In  that  great  city  of  Cologne. 


PART    IV. 


PiETER  Snove  was  a  boor  of  good  renown. 
Who  dwelt  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  town; 
And  he,  while  the  people  were  all  in  debate. 
Went  quietly  in  at  the  city  gate. 

For  Father  Kijf  he  sought  about. 
His  confessor,  till  he  found  him  out; 
But  tlie  Father  Confessor  wondered  to  see 
The  old  man,  and  what  his  errand  might  be. 

The  good  Priest  did  not  wonder  less 
When  Pieter  said  he  was  come  to  confess ; 
"  Why,  Pieter,  how  can  this  be  so.' 
I  confessed  thee  some  ten  days  ago ! 

"  Thy  conscience,  methinks,  may  be  well  at  rest. 

An  honest  man  among  the  best ; 

I  would  that  all  my  flock,  like  thee. 

Kept  clear  accounts  with  Heaven  and  me  !  " 

Always  before,  without  confusion. 

Being  sure  of  easy  absolution, 

Pieter  his  little  slips  had  summ'd; 

But  he  hesitated  now,  and  he  haw'd,  and  humm'd. 

And  something  so  strange  the  Father  saw 
In  Pieter's  looks,  and  his  hum  and  his  haw. 
That  he  began  to  doubt  it  was  something  more 
Than  a  trifle  omitted  in  last  week's  score. 

At  length  it  came  out,  that  in  the  affair 

Of  Roprecht  the  Robber  he  had  some  share ; 


The  Confessor  then  gave  a  start  in  fear  — 

"  God  grant  there  have  been  no  witchcraft  here ! '' 

Pieter  Snoye,  who  was  looking  down. 
With  something  between  a  smile  and  a  frown, 
Felt  that  suspicion  move  his  bile. 
And   look'd   up   with   more   of  a  frown  than   ft 
smile. 

"  Fifty  years  I,  Pieter  Snoye, 
Have  lived  in  this  country,  man  and  boy. 
And  have  always  paid  the  Church  her  due, 
And  kept  short  scores  with  Heaven  and  you. 

"The  Devil  himself,  though  Devil  he  be, 
Would  not  dare  impute  that  sin  to  me ; 
He  might  charge  me  as  well  with  heresy ; 
And  if  he  did,  here,  in  this  place, 
I'd  call  him  liar,  and  spit  in  his  face ! " 

The  Father,  he  saw,  cast  a  gracious  eye 
When  he  heard  him  thus  the  Devil  defy ; 
The  wrath,  of  which  he  had  eased  his  mind, 
Left  a  comfortable  sort  of  warmth  behind, 

Like  what  a  cheerful  cup  will  impart, 
In  a  social  hour,  to  an  honest  man's  heart ; 
And  he  added,  "  For  all  the  witchcraft  here, 
I  shall  presently  make  that  matter  clear. 

"  Though  I  am,  as  you  very  well  know.  Father  Kijf, 
A  peaceable  man,  and  keep  clear  of  strife. 
It's  a  queerish  business  that  now  I've  been  in; 
But  I  can't  say  that  it's  much  of  a  sin. 

"  However,  it  needs  must  be  confess'd. 

And  as  it  will  set  this  people  at  rest, 

To  come  with  it  at  once  was  best ; 

Moreover,  if  I  delayed,  I  thought 

That  some  might  perhaps  into  trouble  be  brought, 

"  Under  the  seal  I  tell  it  you. 

And  you  will  judge  what  is  best  to  do, 

That  no  hurt  to  me  and  my  son  may  ensue. 

No  earthly  harm  have  we  intended, 

And  what  was  ill  done  has  been  well  mended. 

"  I  and  my  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon, 

Were  returning  home  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

From  this  good  city  of  Cologne, 

On  the  night  of  the  execution  day; 

And  hard  by  the  gibbet  was  our  way. 

"  About  midnight  it  was  we  were  passing  by, 
My  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  I, 
When  we  heard  a  moaning  as  we  came  near. 
Which  made  us  quake  at  first  for  fear. 

"  But  the  moaning  was  presently  heard  again. 
And  we  knew  it  was  nothing  ghostly  then ; 
'  Lord  help  us,  Father ! '  Piet  Pieterszoon  said, 
'  Roprecht,  for  certain,  is  not  dead  ! ' 

"  So  under  the  gallows  our  cart  we  drive, 
And,  sure  enough,  the  man  was  alive; 
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Because  of  the  irons  tliat  he  was  in, 

He  was  hanging,  not  by  tiie  neck,  but  the  chin. 

"  The  reason  why  tilings  had  got  thus  wrong, 
Was,  that  the  rope  Iiad  been  left  too  long  j 
Tlie  Hangman's  fault  —  a  clumsy  rogue. 
He  is  not  fit  to  hang  a  dog. 

"  Now  Roprecht,  as  long  as  the  people  were  there. 

Never  stirr'd  hand  or  foot  in  the  air; 

But  when  at  last  he  was  left  alone. 

By  that  time  so  much  of  his  strength  was  gone, 

That  he  could  do  little  more  than  groan. 

"  Piet  and  I  had  been  sitting  it  out, 
Till  a  latish  hour,  at  a  christening  bout ; 
And  perhaps  we  were  rash,  as  you  may  think, 
And  a  little  soft,  or  so,  for  drink. 

"Father  Kijf,  we  could  not  bear 
To  leave  him  hanging  in  misery  there ; 
And  'twas  an  act  of  mercy,  I  cannot  but  say. 
To  get  him  down,  and  take  him  away. 

"  And,  as  you  know,  all  people  said 
What  a  goodly  end  that  day  he  had  made  ; 
So  we  thought  for  certain.  Father  Kijf, 
That,  if  he  were  saved,  he  would  mend  his  life. 

"  My  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  1, 
.       We  took  him  down,  seeinjr  none  was  niirh ; 
And  we  took  off  his  suit  of  irons  with  care. 
When  we  got  him  home,  and  we  hid  him  there. 

*'  The  secret,  as  you  may  guess,  was  known 
To  Alit,  my  wife,  but  to  her  alone ; 
And  never  sick  man,  I  dare  aver. 
Was  better  tended  than  he  was  by  her 

"  Good  advice,  moreover,  as  good  could  be. 
He  had  from  Alit,  my  wife,  and  me ; 
And  no  one  could  promise  fairer  than  he  : 
So  that  we  and  Piet  Pieterszoon,  our  son, 
Thought  that  we  a  very  good  deed  had  done. 

"  You  may  well  think  we  laughed  in  our  sleeve, 
At  what  the  people  then  seem'd  to  believe  ; 
Queer  enough  it  was  to  hear  them  say, 
Tliat  the  Three  Kings  took  Roprecht  away  ;  — 

"  Or  that  St.  Ursula,  who  is  in  bliss. 
With  her  Army  of  Virgins  had  done  this  : 
The  Three  Kings  and  St.  Ursula,  too, 
I  warrant,  had  something  better  to  do. 

"  Piet  Pieterszoon,  my  son,  and  I, 
We  lieard  them  talk  as  we  stood  by. 
And  Piet  look'd  at  me  with  a  comical  eye. 
We  thought  them  fools,  but,  as  you  shall  see. 
Not  over-wise  ourselves  were  we. 

"  For  I  must  tell  you.  Father  Kijf, 
That  when  we  told  this  to  Alit,  my  wife, 
She  at  the  notion  perk'd  up  with  delight, 
A  nd  said  she  believed  the  people  were  right. 


"  Had  not  Roprecht  put  in  the  Saints  his  hope, 
And  who  but  they  should  have  loosen 'd  the  rope, 
When  they  saw  that  no  one  could  intend 
To  make  at  the  gallows  a  better  end  ? 

"  Yes,  she  said,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
That  there  must  have  been  a  miracle  here  ; 
And  we  had  the  happiness  to  be  in  it, 
Having  been  brought  there  just  at  the  minute. 

"  And  therefore  it  would  become  us  to  make 
An  offering  for  this  favor's  sake 
To  the  Three  Kings  and  the  Virgins  too. 
Since  we  could  not  tell  to  which  it  was  due. 

"  For  greater  honor  there  could  be  none 

Than  what  in  this  business  the  Saints  had  done 

To  us  and  Piet  Pieterszoon,  our  son ; 

She  talk'd  me  over.  Father  Kijf, 

With  that  tongue  of  hers,  did  Alit,  my  wife. 

"Lord,  forgive  us  !  as  if  tlie  Saints  would  deign 
To  come  and  help  sucli  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
When  the  only  mercy  the  case  could  admit 
Would  have  been  to  make  his  halter  fit ! 

"  That  would  have  made  one  hanging  do. 

In  happy  season  for  him  too. 

When  he  was  in  a  proper  cue ; 

And  have  saved  some  work,  as  you  will  see, 

To  my  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  me. 

"  VVell,  Father,  we  kept  him  at  bed  and  board. 
Till  his  neck  was  cured  and  his  strength  restored  f 
And  we  should  have  sent  him  off  this  day 
With  something  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

"  But  this  wicked  Roprecht,  what  did  he .' 
Though  he  had  been  saved  thus  mercifully, 
Hanging  had  done  him  so  little  good. 
That  he  took  to  his  old  ways  as  soon  as  he  could. 

"  Last  night,  when  we  were  all  asleep. 
Out  of  his  bed  did  this  gallows-bird  creep  ; 
Piet  Pieterszoon's  boots  and  spurs  he  put  on. 
And  stole  ray  best  horse,  and  away  he  was  gone ' 

*'  Now  Alit,  my  wife,  did  not  sleep  so  hard. 
But  she  heard  the  horse's  feet  in  the  yard; 
.\nd  when  she  jogg'd  me,  and  bade  me  awake. 
My  mind  misgave  me  as  soon  as  she  spake. 

"  To  the  window  my  good  woman  went, 
.\nd  watch'd  which  way  his  course  he  bent; 
And  in  such  time  as  a  pipe  can  be  lit. 
Our  horses  were  ready  with  bridle  and  bit. 

"  Away,  as  fast  as  we  could  hie, 

We  went,  Piet  Pieterszoon  and  I ; 

.\nd  still  on  the  plain  we  had  him  in  sight; 

The  moon  did  not  shine  for  nothing  that  night 

"  Knowing  the  ground,  and  riding  fast. 

We  came  up  with  him  at  last. 

And  —  would  you  believe  it?     Father  Kijf, 
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The  ungrateful  vvretcli  would  have  taken  my  life, 
If  he  had  not  miss'd  his  stroke  with  a  knife  ! 

"  Tlie  struggle  in  no  long  time  was  done, 
Because,  you  know,  we  were  two  to  one ; 
But  yet  all  our  strength  we  were  fain  to  try, 
Piet  Pieterszoon,  my  son,  and  I. 

"  When  we  had  got  him  on  the  ground, 
We  fastened  his  hands,  and  his  legs  we  bound ; 
And  across  the  horse  we  laid  him  then. 
And  brought  him  back  to  the  house  again. 

"  '  We  have  robb'd  the  gallows,  and  that  was  ill 
Said  I  to  Piet  Pieterszoon,  my  son ;  [done  ! ' 

'  And  restitution  we  must  make 
To  that  same  gallows,  for  justice'  sake.' 

"  In  his  suit  of  irons  the  rogue  we  array'd, 
And  once  again  in  the  cart  he  was  laid ! 
Night  not  yet  so  far  was  spent. 
But  there  was  time  enough  for  our  intent; 
And  back  to  the  triple  tree  we  went. 

"  His  own  rope  was  ready  there  ; 

To  measure  the  length  we  took  good  care  ; 

And  the  job  which  the  bungling  Hangman  begun. 

This  time,  I  think,  was  properly  done 

By  me  and  Piet  Pieterszoon,  my  son." 
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Tlie  legend  on  which  this  poem  Is  founded  is  related  in  tlie 
FiJa  y  Uaianas  del  Oran  TamorlaTty  con  la  descripdon  de 
las  Tirrras  de  su  Imperio  y  Sehorio,  escrita  por  Ruy  Oonza- 
tcz  de  Clavijo,  Camarero  del  muy  alto  y  Podcroso  Senor  Don 
Enrique.  Tercero  deste  nombre.  Key  dt  Costilla  y  de  Leon  ; 
eon  UH  Itinerario  de  la  sucedido  en  la  Embajada,  que  por  dicho 
Senor  el  Rey  hiio  al  dkho  Prineipe,  llanado  por  otro  nombre 
Tamitrbec,  ano  del  nacimiento  de  1403. 

The  ambassadors  had  seen  at  Constantinople,  in  the  Cliurch 
of  St.  John  of  the  Stone,  el  brazo  izquierdo  dc  Sant  Juan 
Baptista ;  el  qual  bralo  era  de  so  el  ombro  ayvso  fosta  en  la 
mano.  E  este  brazo  fui  qnamado^  e  nou  tenia  salvo  el  cuero 
e  el  titteso,  e  d  las  coyunturas  del  codo  a  dc  la  mano  estaha 
guarnecida  dc  oro  con  piedras.  They  then  went  to  a  church 
of  our  Lady,  called  Peribelico,  c  aqui  in  esta  Iirlcsia  estaba 
el  otra  brazo  del  bienavenlurado  SantJ\mn  Boptista^  el  qual 
fui  mostrado  d  los  dichos  Embojadores :  el  qual  brazo  era  el 
dercchoy  y  era  desde  el  codo  eiyuso  con  su  viano  ;  i  estaba  Men 
fresco  6  sano  ;  e  eomo  quicra  que  dicen  que  lodo  el  cuerpo  del 
bicnaraiturado  Sant  Juanfne  que  ntado,  salvo  dun  dedo  de  la 
tnano  dcrccka  am  que  senalo  quando  diio,  Ecce  Ajnus  Dei 
todo  este  dicho  brazo  esiaba  sano  segun  alii  parescid  ;  estaba 
enirastonaAo  con  Unas  vergas  de  oro  delgadas,  y  fallesciale  el 
dedo  pulgar;  y  larazonquelos  Monges dedanporquefalk^cia 
aqucl  dedo  de  alli^  era  esta  .-  Decian  que  en  la  ciudad  de  An- 
tiochia,  al  tiempo  que  en  ella  aviti  idolatras,  que  andaba  en  il 
una  jignradc  Dragon^  d  que  avian  por  costumbrc  los  de  la 
ciudad  de  dar  cada  ano  d  comer  d  aqiiel  Dragon  U7ia  persona. 
E  qui  celtahan  suertes  a  qual  eatria  ;  e  que  aquet  d  quien  caia, 
que  non  pudiese  escusar  que  to  non  comie^e  aqucl  Dragon.  La 
qual  suerte  diz  que  cayd  en  aqucl  tiempo  d  unafija  de  un  ome 
bueno^  e  que  quando  vido  que  non  podia  escusar  de  dar  sujija 
d  aquel  Dragon,  que  ovo  gran  cuita  en  su  citrazon,  e  que  con 
dolor  de  lajijat  que  se  fuera  a  una  Iglesiade Manges  Christi- 
anas^ que  entonces  en  la  dicha  ciudad  avia,  ^  dizo  a  los  Man  n-es 


que  el  avia  oido  algunas  voces,  que  Dios  avia  fecho  muckos 
jnilagros  por  Sant  Juan  ;  por  cnde  que  il  queria  crccr  que  era 
verdad,  e  ailorar  en  aquel  brazo  suyo  que  alii  tenian.  E  de- 
vianddle  mcrced  que  entre  las  atros  milagros  que  Dios  nuestro 
Senor  avia  mostrado  por  il,  que  quisiere  agora  facerle  mcrced 
de  mostrar  este,  ejiciese  eomo  su  fja  non  murie^e  tan  mala 
muerle,  coma  era  comida  de  aquclla  Jiera,  e  la  librase  de  aquel 
peligro  .■  e  que  las  Manges  aciendo  compasion  del,  que  le  mos- 
traron  el  dicho  brazo,  c  que  il  que  Jimdra  los  hinojos  por  la 
adorar ;  e  que  con  dolor  de  lafyi  que  travara  eon  los  die^let 
del  dedo  pulgar  de  la  mono  del  Sancto  glorioso,  6  que  gc  la  ar- 
rancdra  e  llerdra  en  su  boca,  que  los  Monger  non  lo  vieron,  t 
que  quando  qiisieron  dar  la  doncella  al  Dragon,  que  el  que 
altrii  lavocaporla  comer,  e  que  il  entonces  qui  lelanzd  el 
dedo  del  bienavenlurado  Sant  Juan  Baptista  en  la  boca,  e  qut 
rebento  luego  el  Dragon,  que  fue  un  gran  milagro ;  e  que 
aquel  ome  que  se  convirUd  d  le  Fi  de  nuestro  Senor  Jesu 
Christo.  pp.  53,  54. 


PART  I. 


PiTHVRiAN  was  a  Pagan, 

An  easy-hearted  man. 
And  Pagan  sure  he  thought  to  end, 

As  Pagan  he  began ; 
Thought  he,  the  one  must  needs  be  true, 
The  old  Religion,  or  the  new, 

And  therefore  nothing  care  I; 
I  call  Diana  the  Divine  ; 
My  daughter  worships  at  the  shrine 

Of  the  Christian  Goddess,  Mary. 

In  this  uncertain  matter 

If  I  the  wrong  course  take, 
Mary  to  me  will  mercy  show 

For  my  Marana's  sake. 
If  I  am  right,  and  Dian  bend 
Her  dreadful  bow,  or  Phrebus  send 

His  shafts  abroad  for  slaughter, 
Safe  from  their  arrows  shall  I  be, 
And  the  twin  Deities  for  me 

Will  spare  my  dear-loved  daughter. 

If  every  one  in  Antioch 

Had  reasoned  in  this  strain, 
It  never  would  have  raised  alarm 

In  Satan's  dark  domain. 
But  Mary's  Image  every  day 
Looks  down  on  crowds  who  come  to  pray  ; 

Her  votaries  never  falter ; 
While  Dian's  temple  is  so  bare. 
That  unless  her  Priestess  take  good  care. 

She  will  have  a  grass-green  altar. 

Perceiving  this,  the  old  Dragon 

Inflamed  with  anger  grew ; 
Earthquakes  and  Plagues  were  common  ills , 

There  needed  something  new  ; 
Some  vengeance  so  severe  and  strange 
That  forepast  times,  in  all  their  range. 

With  no  portent  could  match  it; 
So  for  himself  a  nest  he  made. 
And  in  that  nest  an  egg  he  laid. 

And  down  he  sat  to  hatch  it. 

He  built  it  by  the  fountain 
Of  Phlegethon's  red  flood, 
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In  the  innermost  abyss,  the  place 

Of  central  solitude ; 
Of  adamantine  blocks  unhewn, 
With  lava  scoria  interstrewn, 

The  sole  material  fitting ; 
AVith  amianth  he  lined  the  nest. 
And  incombustible  asbest, 

To  bear  the  fiery  sitting. 

There,  with  malignant  patience, 

He  sat  in  fell  despite, 
Till  this  dracontine  cockatrice 

Should  break  its  way  to  light. 
Meantime  his  angry  heart  to  cheer, 
He  thought  that  all  this  while  no  fear 

The  Antiocheans  stood  in. 
Of  what,  on  deadliest  vengeance  bent, 
With  imperturbable  intent, 

He  there  for  them  was  brooding. 

The  months  of  incubation 

At  length  were  duly  past ; 
And  now  the  infernal  Dragon-chick 

Hath  burst  its  shell  at  last ; 
At  which  long-look'd-for  sight  enrapt, 
For  joy  the  father  Dragon  clapp'd 

His  brazen  wings  like  thunder, 
So  loudly  that  the  mighty  sound 
Was  like  an  earthquake  felt  around. 

And  all  above  and  under. 

The  diabolic  youngling 

Came  out  no  callow  birth, 
Puling,  defenceless,  blind  and  weak. 

Like  bird  or  beast  of  earth; 
Or  man,  most  helpless  thing  of  all 
That  fly,  or  swim,  or  creep,  or  crawl ; 

But  in  his  perlect  figure  ; 
His  horns,  his  dreadful  tail,  his  sting. 
Scales,  teeth,  and  claws,  and  every  thmg. 

Complete  and  in  their  vigor. 

The  Old  Dragon  was  delighted, 

And  proud  withal  to  see 
In  what  perfection  he  had  hatch'd 

His  hellish  progeny ; 
And  round  and  round,  with  fold  on  fold, 
His  tail  about  the  imp  he  roll'd. 

In  fond  and  close  enlacement ; 
And  neck  round  neck,  with  many  a  turn. 
He  coil'd,  which  was,  you  may  discern. 

Their  manner  of  embracement. 


PART  II. 


A  VOICE  was  heard  in  Antioch, 
Whence  uttered  none  could  know ; 

But  from  their  sleep  it  wakened  all. 
Proclaiming,  Woe,  woe,  woe  ! 

It  sounded  here,  it  sounded  there, 

Within,  without,  and  every  where, 
A  terror  and  a  warning ; 


Repeated  thrice  the  dreadful  word 
By  every  living  soul  was  heard 
Before  the  hour  of  morning. 

And  in  the  air  a  rushing 

Past  over,  in  the  night ; 
And  as  it  past,  there  past  with  it 

A  meteoric  light; 
The  blind  that  piercing  light  intense 
Felt  in  their  long-seal'd  visual  sense. 

With  sudden,  short  sensation : 
The  deaf  that  rushing  in  the  sky 
Could  hear,  and  that  portentous  cry 

Reach'd  them  with  consternation. 

The  astonished  Antiocheans 

Impatiently  await 
The  break  of  day,  not  knowing  when 

Or  what  might  be  their  fate. 
Alas !  what  then  the  people  hear. 
Only  with  certitude  of  fear 

Their  sinking  hearts  affrighted; 
For  in  the  fertile  vale  below. 
Came  news  that,  in  that  night  of  woe, 

A  Dragon  had  alighted. 

It  was  no  earthly  monster 

In  Libyan  deserts  nurs'd ; 
Nor  had  the  Lerna  lake  sent  forth 

This  winged  worm  accurs'd; 
The  Old  Dragon's  own  laid  egg  was  this, 
The  fierce  Young  Dragon  of  the  abyss. 

Who  from  the  fiery  fountain, 
Through  earth's  concavities,  that  night 
Had  made  his  way,  and  taken  flight 

Out  of  a  burning  mountain. 

A  voice  that  went  before  him 

The  cry  of  woe  preferred  ; 
The  motion  of  his  brazen  wings 

Was  what  the  deaf  had  heard ; 
The  flashing  of  his  eyes,  that  light 
The  which  upon  their  inward  sight 

The  blind  had  felt  astounded ; 
What  wonder  then,  when  from  the  wall 
They  saw  him  in  the  vale,  if  all 

With  terror  were  confounded  ? 

Compared  to  tliat  strong  armor 

Of  scales  which  he  was  in, 
The  hide  of  a  rhinoceros 

Was  like  a  lady's  skin. 
A  battering-ram  might  play  in  vain 
Upon  his  head,  witli  might  and  main, 

Though  fifty  men  had  work'd  it; 
And  from  his  tail  they  saw  him  fling 
Out,  like  a  rocket,  a  long  sting. 

When  he  for  pastime  jerk'd  it. 

To  whom  of  Gods  or  Heroes 

Shflnd  they  for  aid  apply  .■* 
Where  should  they  look  for  succor  now. 

Or  whither  should  they  fly  ? 
For  now  no  Demigods  were  found 
Like  those  whose  deathless  deeds  abouna 
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In  ancient  song  and  story ; 

A  Christian  Virgin,  every  day. 

No  Hercules  was  then  on  earth, 

Ye  must  present  him  for  his  prey. 

Nor  yet  of  her  St.  George's  birth 

With  garlands  deck'd,  as  meet  is- 

Could  Cappadocia  glory. 

That  with  the  Christians  he  begins 

Is  what,  in  mercy  to  your  sins. 

And  even  these  against  him 

Ye  owe  to  my  entreaties. 

Had  found  their  strength  but  small; 

He  could  have  swallowed  Hercules, 

Whether,  if  to  my  worship 

Club,  lion-skin,  and  ail. 

Ye  now  continue  true, 

Yea,  had  St.  George  himself  been  there 

I  may,  when  these  are  all  consumed, 

Upon  the  fiercest  steed  that  e'er 

Avert  the  ill  from  you. 

To  battle  bore  bestrider. 

That  on  the  Ancient  Gods  depends, 

This  dreadful  Dragon,  in  his  might. 

If  they  be  made  once  more  your  friends 

One  mouthful  only,  and  one  bite, 

By  youT  sincere  repentance : 

Had  made  of  horse  and  rider. 

But  for  the  present,  no  delay  ; 

Cast  lots  among  ye,  and  obey 

They  see  how  unavailing 

The  inexorable  sentence. 

All  human  force  must  prove  ; 
Oh,  might  their  earnest  prayers  obtain 

Protection  from  above  ! 

The  Christians  sought  our  Lady's  shrine. 

PART   III. 

To  invocate  her  aid  divine; 

And,  with  a  like  emotion. 

Though  to  the  Pagan  priesthood 

The  Pagans,  on  that  fearful  day, 

A  triumph  this  might  seem. 

Took  to  Diana's  fane  their  way, 

Few  families  there  were  who  thus 

And  offered  their  devotion. 

Could  in  their  grief  misdeem; 

For,  oft  in  those  distracted  days, 

But  there  the  offended  Goddess 

Parent  and  child  went  different  ways, 
The  sister  and  the  brother ; 

Beheld  them  with  a  frown ; 

And  when,  in  spirit  moved,  the  wife 
Chose  one  religious  course  of  life, 
The  husband  took  the  other. 

The  indignant  altar  heaved  itself. 

And  shook  their  offerings  down  ; 

The  Priestess,  with  a  deathlike  hue. 

Pale  as  the  marble  Image  grew; 

Therefore  in  every  household 
Was  seen  the  face  of  fear; 

The  marble  Image  redden'd  ; 

And  these  poor  suppliants,  at  the  sight, 
Felt,  in  fresh  access  of  affright. 

They  who  were  safe  themselves,  exposed 

In  those  whom  they  held  dear. 
The  lists  are  made,  and  in  the  urn 

Their  hearts  within  them  deaden'd 

The  names  are  placed  to  wait  their  turn 

Behold  the  marble  eyeballs 

For  this  far  worse  than  slaughter ; 

With  life  and  motion  shine ! 

And  from  that  fatal  urn,  tlie  first 

And  from  the  moving  marble  lips 

Drawn  for  tliis  dreadful  death  accurs'd 

There  comes  a  voice  divine. 

Was  of  Pithyrian's  daughter. 

A  demon  voice,  by  all  the  crowd 

Distinctly  heard,  nor  low,  nor  loud, 

With  Christian-like  composure. 

But  deep,  and  clear,  and  thrilling; 

Marana  heard  her  lot ; 

And  carrying  to  the  soul  such  dread 

And  though  her  countenance  at  first 

That  they  perforce  must  what  it  said 

Grew  pale,  she  trembled  not. 

Obey,  however  unwilling. 

Not  for  herself  the  Virgin  grieved ; 

She  knew  in  whom  she  had  believed. 

near !  hear !  it  said,  ye  people  ! 

Knew  that  a  crown  of  glory 

The  ancient  Gods  have  sent. 

In  Heaven  would  recompense  her  worth, 

In  anger  for  your  long  neglect. 

And  her  good  name  remain  on  earth 

This  signal  punishment. 

The  theme  of  sacred  story. 

To  mortal  Mary  vows  were  paid. 

^            And  prayers  preferr'd,  and  offerings  made ; 

Her  tears  were  for  her  father. 

Our  temples  were  deserted ; 

How  he  should  bear  this  grief, 

Now  when  our  vengeance  makes  ye  wise. 

Poor  wretched  heathen,  if  he  still 

Unto  your  proper  Deities 

Remain'd  in  misbelief; 

In  fear  ye  have  reverted !            ^ 

Her  looks  amid  the  multitude. 

Who  struck  with  deep  compassion  stood, 

Hear  now  the  dreadful  judgment 

Are  seeking  for  Pithyrian : 

For  this  which  ye  have  done  ;  — 

He  cannot  bear  to  meet  her  eye. 

The  infernal  Dragon  will  devour 

Where  goest  thou .'  whither  wouldst  thou  fly, 

Your  daughters,  one  by  one ; 

Thou  miserable  Syrian ' 
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Hath  sudden  hope  inspired  him, 

Or  is  it  in  despair 
That  through  the  throng  he  made  bis  way, 

And  sped  he  knew  not  where  ? 
For  how  could  he  the  sight  sustain, 
When  now  the  sacrificial  train 

Inhumanly  surround  her ! 
How  bear  to  see  her  when,  with  flowers 
From  rosiers  and  from  jasmine  bowers. 

They  like  a  victim  crown'd  her ! 

He  knew  not  why  nor  whither 

So  fast  he  hurried  thence, 
But  felt  like  one  possess'd  by  some 

Controlling  influence ; 
Nor  turn'd  he  to  Diana's  fane, 
Inly  assured  that  prayers  were  vain 

If  made  for  such  protection ; 
His  pagan  faith  he  now  forgot. 
And  the  wild  way  he  took  was  not 

His  own,  but  Heaven's  direction. 

He  who  had  never  enter'd 

A  Christian  church  till  then. 
Except  in  idle  mood  profane, 

To  view  the  ways  of  men, 
Now  to  a  Christian  church  made  straight. 
And  hastened  through  its  open  gate. 

By  his  good  Angel  guided. 
And  thinking,  though  he  knew  not  why, 
That  there  some  blessed  Power  on  high 

Had  help  for  him  provided. 

Wildly  he  look'd  about  him 

On  many  a  form  divine, 
Whose  Image  o'er  its  altar  stood. 

And  many  a  sculptured  shrine. 
In  which  believers  might  behold 
Relics  more  precious  than  the  gold 

And  jewels  which  encased  them, 
With  painful  search  from  far  and  near 
Brought  to  be  venerated  here. 

Where  piety  had  placed  them. 

There  stood  the  Virgin  Mother, 

Crown'd  with  a  starry  wreath. 
And  there  the  awful  Crucifix 

Appeared  to  bleed  and  breathe ; 
Martyrs  to  whom  their  palm  is  given. 
And  sainted  Maids  who  now  in  Heaven 

With  glory  are  invested ; 
Glancing  o'er  these,  his  rapid  eye 
Toward  one  image  that  stood  nigh 

Was  drawn,  and  there  it  rested. 

The  countenance  that  fix'd  him 

Was  of  a  sun-burnt  mien  ; 
The  face  was  like  a  Prophet's  face 

Inspired,  but  yet  serene  ; 
His  arms,  and  legs,  and  feet  were  bare , 
The  raiment  was  of  camel's  hair. 

That,  loosely  hanging  round  him. 
Fell  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knee ; 
And  round  the  loins,  though  elsewhere  free, 

A  leathern  girdle  bound  him. 


With  his  right  arm  uplifted. 

The  great  Precursor  stood, 
Thus  represented  to  the  life 

In  carved  and  painted  wood. 
Below  the  real  arm  was  laid 
Within  a  crystal  shrine  display'd 

For  public  veneration ; 
Not  now  of  flesh  and  blood,  —  but  bone, 
Sinews,  and  shrivell'd  skin  alone, 

In  ghastly  preservation. 

Moved  by  a  secret  impulse 

Which  he  could  not  withstand, 
Let  me.  Pithy rian  cried,  adore 

That  blessed  arm  and  hand ! 
This  day,  this  miserable  day. 
My  pagan  faith  I  put  away. 

Abjure  it  and  abhor  itj 
And  in  the  Saints  I  put  my  trust. 
And  in  the  Cross  ;  and,  if  I  must. 

Will  die  a  Martyr  for  it. 

This  is  the  arm  whose  succor 

Heaven  brings  me  here  to  seek ! 
Oh,  let  me  press  it  to  my  lips, 

And  so  its  aid  bespeak  I 
A  strong  faitli  makes  me  now  presume 
That  wlien  to  this  unhappy  doom 

A  hellish  power  hath  brought  her. 
The  heavenly  hand,  whose  mortal  mould 
I  humbly  worship,  will  unfold 

Its  strength,  and  save  my  daughter. 

The  Sacristan  with  wonder 

And  pity  heard  his  prayer, 
And  placed  the  relic  in  his  hand, 

As  he  knelt  humbly  there. 
Right  thankfully  the  kneeling  man 
To  that  confiding  Sacristan 

Return'd  it,  after  kissing  j 
And  he  within  its  crystal  shrine 
Replaced  the  precious  arm  divine, 

Nor  saw  that  aught  was  missing. 


PART   IV. 


Oh  piety  audacious ! 

Oh  boldness  of  belief! 
Oh  sacrilegious  force  of  faith, 

That  then  inspired  the  thief! 
Oh  wonderful  extent  of  love, 
That  Saints  enthroned  in  bliss  above 

Should  bear  such  profanation, 
And  not  by  some  immediate  act. 
Striking  the  offender  in  the  fact. 

Prevent  the  perpetration ! 

But  sure  the  Saint  that  impulse 
Himself  from  Heaven  had  sent, 

In  mercy  predetermining 
The  marvellous  event; 

So  inconceivable  a  thought. 

Seeming  with  such  irreverence  fraught, 
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Could  else  have  no  beginning ; 
Nor  else  might  such  a  deed  be  done, 
As  then  Pithyrian  ventured  on, 

Yet  had  no  fear  of  sinning. 

Not  as  that  Church  he  enter'd 

Did  he  from  it  depart. 
Like  one  bewildered  by  his  grief, 

But  confident  at  heart ; 
Triumphantly  he  went  his  way, 
And  bore  the  Holy  Thumb  away, 
Elated  with  his  plunder; 
That  Holy  Thumb  which  well  he  knew 
Could  pierce  the  Dragon  through  and  through, 
Like  Jupiter's  own  thunder. 

Meantime  %vas  meek  Marana 

For  sacrifice  array 'd; 
And  now  in  sad  procession  forth 

They  led  the  flower-crown'd  Maid. 
Of  liiis  infernal  triumph  vain, 
Tlie  Pagan  Priests  precede  the  train  ; 

Oh  hearts  devoid  of  pity  ! 
And  to  behold  the  abhorr'd  event, 
At  far  or  nearer  distance  went 

The  whole  of  that  great  city. 

Tlie  Christians  go  to  succor 

The  suiferer  with  their  prayers, 
The  Pagans  to  a  spectacle 

Wliich  dreadfully  declares. 
In  this  their  over-ruling  hour. 
Their  Gods'  abominable  power ; 

Yet  not  without  emotion 
Of  grief,  and  horror,  and  remorse. 
And  natural  piety,  whose  force 

Prevail'd  o'er  false  devotion 

The  walls  and  towers  are  cluster'd. 

And  every  hill  and  height 
That  overlooks  the  vale,  is  throng'd 

For  this  accursed  sight. 
Why  art  thou  joyful,  thou  green  Earth  ? 
Wherefore,  ye  happy  Birds,  your  mirth 

Are  ye  in  carols  voicing .' 
And  thou,  O  Sun,  in  yon  blue  sky. 
How  canst  thou  hold  thy  course  on  high 

This  day,  as  if  rejoicing.' 

Already  the  procession 

Hath  past  the  city  gate  ; 
And  now  along  the  vale  it  moves 

With  solemn  pace  sedate. 
And  now  the  spot  before  them  lies 
Where,  waiting  for  his  promised  prize, 

The  Dragon's  chosen  haunt  is ; 
Blacken'd  beneath  his  blasting  feet, 
Thoufh  yesterday  a  green  retreat 

Beside  the  clear  Orontes. 

There  the  procession  halted ; 

The  Priests  on  either  hand 
Dividing  then,  a  long  array, 

In  order  took  their  stand. 


Midway  between  the  Maid  is  left. 
Alone,  of  human  aid  bereft; 

The  Dragon  now  hath  spied  her; 
But  in  that  moment  of  most  need. 
Arriving  breathless  with  his  speed, 

Her  Father  stood  beside  her. 

On  came  the  Dragon  rampant, 

Half  running,  half  on  wrng, 
His  tail  uplifted  o'er  his  back 

In  many  a  spiral  ring  ; 
His  scales  he  rufiled  in  his  pride ; 
His  brazen  pennons,  waving  wide, 

Were  gloriously  distended ; 
His  nostrils  smoked ;  his  eyes  flash'd  fire ; 
His  lips  were  drawn ;  and  in  his  ire 

His  mighty  jaws  extended. 

On  came  the  Dragon  rampant. 

Expecting  there  no  check. 
And  open-mouth'd  to  swallow  both 

He  stretch'd  his  burnish'd  neck. 
Pithyrian  put  his  daughter  by. 
Waiting  for  this  with  watchful  eye. 

And  ready  to  prevent  it;  • 

Within  arm's  length  he  let  him  come, 
Then  in  he  threw  the  Holy  Thumb, 

And  down  his  throat  he  sent  it. 

The  hugest  brazen  mortar 

That  ever  yet  fired  bomb. 
Could  not  have  check'd  this  fiendish  beast 

As  did  that  Holy  Thumb. 
He  stagger'd  as  he  wheel'd  short  round ; 
His  loose  feet  scraped  along  the  ground. 

To  lift  themselves  unable  ; 
His  pennons  in  their  weakness  flagg'd ; 
His  tail,  erected  late,  now  dragg'd. 

Just  like  a  long,  wet  cable. 

A  rumbling  and  a  tumbling 

Was  heard  in  his  inside  ; 
He  gasp'd,  he  panted,  he  lay  down, 

He  roll'd  from  side  to  side  ; 
He  moan'd,  he  groan'd,  he  snuff'd,  he  snored 
He  growl'd,  he  howl'd,  he  raved,  he  roar'd; 

But  loud  as  were  his  clamors. 
Far  louder  was  the  inward  din, 
Like  a  hundred  braziers  working  in 

A  caldron  with  their  hammers. 

The  hammering  came  faster. 

More  faint  the  moaning  sound  ; 
And  now  his  body  swells,  and  now 

It  rises  from  the  ground. 
Not  upward  with  his  own  consent. 
Nor  borne  by  his  own  wings,  he  went; 

Their  vigor  was  abated ; 
But  lifted,  no  one  could  tell  how. 
By  power  unseen,  with  which  he  now 

Was  visibly  inflated. 

Abominable  Dragon, 
Now  art  thou  overmatch'd ; 
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And  better  had  it  been  for  thee 

That  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  hatcli'd ; 
For  now,  distended  Yike  a  ball 
To  its  full  stretch,  in  sight  of  all, 

The  body  mounts  ascendant; 
The  head  before,  the  tail  behind, 
The  wings,  like  sails  that  want  a  wind. 
On  either  side  are  pendant. 

Not  without  special  mercy 

Was  he  thus  borne  on  high, 
Till  he  appear'd  no  bigger  than 

An  Eagle  in  the  sky. 
For  when  about  some  three  miles  height. 
Yet  still  in  perfect  reach  of  sight,  — 

Oh,  wonder  of  all  wonders  !  — 
He  burst  in  pieces,  with  a  sound 
Heard  for  a  hundred  leagues  around, 

And  like  a  thousand  thunders. 

But  had  that  great  explosion 

Been  in  the  lower  sky. 
All  Antioch  would  have  been  laid 

In  ruins,  certainly. 
And  in  that  vast  assembled  rout 
Who  crowded  joyfully  about 

Pithyrian  and  his  daughter, 
The  splinters  of  the  monster's  hide 
Must  needs  have  made  on  every  side 

A  very  dreadful  slaughter. 

So  far  the  broken  pieces 

Were  now  dispersed  around. 
And  shiver'd  so  to  dust,  tiiat  not 

A  fragment  e'er  was  found. 
The  Holy  Thumb,  (so  it  is  thought,) 
When  it  this  miracle  had  wrought, 

At  once  to  Heaven  ascended ; 
As  if,  when  it  had  thus  display'd 
Its  power,  and  saved  the  Christian  Maid, 

Its  work  on  earth  was  ended. 

But  at  Constantinople 

The  arm  and  hand  were  shown. 
Until  the  mighty  Ottoman 

O'erthrew  the  Grecian  throne. 
And  when  the  Monks,  this  tale  who  told 
To  pious  visitors,  would  hold 

The  holy  hand  for  kissing. 
They  never  fail'd,  with  faith  devout. 
In  confirmation  to  point  out 

That  there  the  Thumb  was  missing 

Keswick,  1829. 
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And  my  daughters  made  great  eyes  as  they  heard, 
Which  were  full  of  delight  and  wonder. 

With  listening  lips  and  looks  intent. 

There  sat  an  eager  boy. 
Who  shouted  sometimes,  and  clapp'd  his  hands. 

And  could  not  sit  still  for  joy. 

But  when  I  look'd  at  my  Mistress's  face, 

It  was  all  too  grave  the  while ; 
And  when  I  ceased,  methought  there  was  more 

Of  reproof  than  of  praise  in  her  smile. 

That  smile  I  read  aright,  for  thus 

Reprovingly  said  she, 
"  Such  tales  are  meet  for  youthful  ears. 

But  give  little  content  to  me. 

"  From  thee  far  rather  would  I  hear 

Some  sober,  sadder  lay, 
Such  as  I  oft  have  heard,  well  pleased 

Before  those  locks  were  gray." 

"  Nay,  Mistress  mine,"  1  made  reply, 

"  The  Autumn  hath  its  flowers, 
Nor  ever  is  the  sky  more  gay 

Than  in  its  evening  hours. 

"  Our  good  old  Cat,  Earl  Tomlemagne, 

Upon  a  warm  Spring  day, 
Even  like  a  kitten  at  its  sport. 

Is  sometimes  seen  to  play. 

"  That  sense  which  held  me  back  m  youth 

From  all  intemperate  gladness, 
That  same  good  instinct  bids  me  shun 

Unprofitable  sadness. 

"Nor  marvel  you  if  I  prefer 

Of  playful  themes  to  sing ; 
The  October  grove  hath  brighter  tints 

Than  Sunmier  or  than  Spring ; 

"  For  o'er  the  leaves,  before  they  fall, 

Such  hues  hath  Nature  thrown. 
That  the  woods  wear,  in  sunless  days, 

A  sunshine  of  their  own. 

"  Why  should  I  seek  to  call  forth  tears.' 

The  source  from  whence  we  weep 
Too  near  the  surface  lies  in  youth  ; 

In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 

"Enough  of  foresight  sad,  too  much 

Of  retrospect,  have  I; 
And  well  for  me  that  I  sometimes 

Can  put  those  feelings  by ;  — 

"  From  public  ills,  and  thoughts  that  else 

Might  weigh  me  down  to  earth. 
That  I  can  gain  some  intervals 

For  healthful,  hopeful  mirth ;  — 

"  That  I  can  sport  in  tales  which  suit 

Young  auditors  like  these. 
Yet,  if  I  err  not,  may  content 

The  few  I  seek  to  please. 
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"  I  know  in  what  responsive  minds 

My  lightest  lay  will  wake 
A  sense  of  pleasure,  for  its  own, 

And  for  its  author's  sake 

"  I  know  the  eyes  in  which  the  light 

Of  memory  will  appear; 
I  know  the  lips,  which,  while  they  read, 

Will  wear  a  smile  sincere ;  — 

*'  The  nearts  to  which  my  sportive  song 
The  thought  of  days  will  bring, 

When  they  and  I,  wiiose  Winter  now 
Comes  on,  were  in  our  Spring. 

"  And  I  their  well-known  voices  too, 
Though  far  away,  can  hear, 


Distinctly,  even  as  when  in  dreams 
They  reach  the  inward  ear. 

" '  There  speaks  the  man  we  knew  of  yore,' 

Well  pleased  I  hear  them  say  , 
'  Such  was  he  in  his  lighter  moods, 

Before  our  heads  were  gray. 

"  '  Buoyant  he  was  in  spirit,  quick 

Of  fancy,  blithe  of  heart. 
And  Care,  and  Time,  and  Change  have  left 

Untouch'd  his  better  part.' 

"  Thus  say  my  morning  friends  who  now 

Are  in  the  vale  of  years, 
And  I,  save  such  as  thus  may  rise, 

Would  draw  no  other  tears." 

Kesmicli^W29. 


VOL.  n. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  two  volumes  of  tliis  collection,  whicli  con- 
sist of  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales,  contain  the 
Author's  earliest  and  latest  productions  of  tliat 
kind ;  those  which  were  written  with  most  facility 
and  most  glee,  and  tliose  upon  which  most  time 
and  pains  were  bestowed,  according  to  the  subject 
and  the  mode  of  treating  it. 

The  Tale  of  Paraguay  was  published  separately 
in  1825,  having  been  so  long  in  hand  that  the  Ded- 
ication was  written  many  years  before  the  Poem 
was  completed. 

All  for  Love,  and  The  Legend  of  a  Cock  and  a 
Hen,  were  published  together  in  a  little  volume  in 
1829. 
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sacred,  whatever  maybe  added  to  it  is  so  surely  felt  to  be 
false,  that  it  appears  profane. 

Founded  on  fact  the  Poem  ig,  which  is  here  committed  to 
the  world;  hut,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  it  is  liable  to 
none  of  these  objections.  The  story  is  so  singular,  so  simple, 
jand,  withal,  BO  complete,  that  it  must  have  been  injured  by 
any  alteration.  How  faithfully  it  has  been  followed,  the 
reader  may  perceive,  if  he  chooses  to  consult  the  abridged 
translation  of  Dobrizhoffer's  History  of  the  Abipones ;  and 
for  those  who  may  be  gratified  with  what  Pinkeiton  has 
well  called  the  lively  singularity  of  the  old  man's  Latin, 
the  passage  from  the  original  is  here  subjoined. 


PREFACE. 

One  of  my  firiends  observed  to  me,  in  a  letter,  that  many 
stories  which  are  said  to  be  founded  on  fact,  have  in  reality 
been  foundered  on  it.  This  is  the  case,  if  there  be  any  gross 
violation  committed,  or  ignorance  betrayed,  of  historical 
manners  in  the  prominent  parts  of  a  narrative  wherein  the 
writer  affects  to  observe  them  ;  or  when  the  ground-work 
is  taken  from  some  part  of  history  so  popular  and  well  known 
that  any  mixture  of  fiction  disturbs  the  sense  of  trutii.  Still 
more  sn,  if  the  subject  be  in  itself  so  momentous  thfit  any 
alloy  of  invention  must  of  necessity  debase  it;  hut  most  of  all 
in  themes  drawn  from  Scripture,  whether  from  the  more  fa- 
miliar or  the  more  awful  portions  j  for  when  what  is  true  is 


"  Ad  Australes  fluvii  Empalado  ripas  Hispanorum  turma 
Herbre  Paraquaricte  conficiendre  operam  dabat.  Dcficientibua 
jam  arboribus,  6  quibus  ilia  folia  rescinduntur,  oxploratorea 
tres  emiserant,  qui  trans  illud  flumen  arbores  desideratas  in- 
vestigarent.  Forte  in  tugurium,  agrumque  frumento  Turcico 
consitum  incidere,  ex  quo  banc  sylvam  barbarorum  contuber- 
niis  scatere  perperam  arguebant.  Hipc  notitia  tanio  omnes 
perculit  metu,  ut  suspenso,  ad  quern  conduct!  fuerant,  laliore 
suis  aliquamdiii  in  tuguriis  laterent,  ut  Umax  intra  concham. 
Diu  noctuque  liostilis  aggressio  formidabatur.  Ad  liherandos 
se  hoc  lerrore  cursor  ad  S.  Joachim)  oppidum  missu.=i,  qui,  ut 
barbaros  istic  habitantes  perquiranms,  inventosque  ad  no^tram 
transferamus  coloniam  flagitavit.  Sine  tergiversnlione  ope- 
ram addixi  meam.  Licet  trium  hebdomadum  itinerc  dcfunctus 
Nato  servalori  sacra  die  ex  Mhaebera  domum  redierim,  P.  Jo- 
annis  apostoli  festo  iter  mox  aggrcssus  sum  cum  quailraginla 
Indorum  meorum  comitatu.  Fluviis  ob  continuatum  dies 
complures  imbrem  turgentibus  prnfcctio  perardua  nobis  ex- 
stitit.  Accepto  ex  Hispanorum  tuijuiio  viarum  duce,  trajec- 
toque  flumine  Empalado  sylvas  omnes  ad  fluvii  ftlondag  miri 
ripas  usque  attentis  oculis  pervagati,  tertio  demum  die,  hu- 
mano,  quod  deteximus,  vestigio  nos  ducente  ffidiculam  attigi- 
mus,  ubi  mater  vt-tula,  cum  filio  vicesimum,  filiaque  qiiintum 
decimum  annum  agente  annis  abhinc  multis  degebaf.  (iuibus 
in  latebris  Indi  alii  versarentur,  k  me  rogaia  mater,  neminem 
mortalium  prffitor  se,  biniisque  proles,  liis  in  sylvis  superesse, 
omnes,  qui  per  banc  viciniam  habitaverant,  variularum  dira 
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paste  dudum  extinctos  fuisse,  respondit.  De  dicti  veritato 
ancipitem  me  duni  observaret  filJua  :  luto,  ail,  fidem  adhibuc- 
tis  maf.ri  mea)  ista  atErmanti  :  namque  ipsus  ego  uxorera  niihi 
quBBsiturus  ron^otissimas  etintn  aylvas  identidem  percursavi, 
(|uin  t;imen  vel  homiiiis  umbram  reperirem  uspiam.  En  I  na- 
ture inslinctu  adoiescens  barbarus,  conjugium  cum  sorore  sihi 
iieiiliquani  licere,  intellexit.  Is  niullis  post  meiisibus  nieo  in 
oppido,  nullos  prteter  se  Iioraines  illia  in  sylvis  dogere,  iterum, 
ilerumque  ingenue  mihi  usseveravit.  Idem  confirniarunt  Ilis- 
jiaiii,  i  quibus  evocatus  sum,  ultra  biennium  in  coiiquirenda 
licrba  dein  per  illas  sjlvas  occupati,  non  mediocri  cum  quatslu. 

-Vetulam  matreni  congruis  argumentis  hortaius  8um  ad 
meum  ut  oppidum,  siquidem  luberet,  commigaret  ocyus,  se, 
guosque  meiion  fortuna  illic  usuros,  policitus.  Lubenter  in- 
vitiitioni  meie  obtempcratam  se,  respondit;  rom  unicam  nii- 
grationi  suas  obstare.  Sunt  mibi,  ait,  tres,  quos  coram  vides, 
apri  i  prima  astate  mansuefacti ;  nos  quoquo  euntea  caniculi 
more  sequuntur.  Hi,  si  campum  aridum  vidcant,  vel  extra 
sylvarum  umbram  i  sole  ardenti  videantur,  poribunt  confestim, 
timeo.  Hanc  solicitudinem,  quseso,  animo  cjicias  tuo,  reposui ; 
cordi  mihi  fore  charaanimalculn,  nil  dubites.  Sole  restuante 
umbram,  ubi  ubi  demum,  captabimus.  Neque  lacunae,  amnes, 
palufies,  ubi  refrigerenlur  tua  haec  corcula,  uaquam  decrunt. 
Tiiiibus  delinita  promissis  se  nobiscum  ituram,  spopondit.  Et 
vero  postridie  iter  ingressi,  calt-ndia  Januarii  incolumes  oppi- 
dum attigimus,  licet  per  viam  binE  fulminibus,  imbribusque 
horrcndis  ftptw  lempeslales  nobis  incubuerint,  ac  tigris  rugitu 
assiduo  totani  per  nocteni  minitans  nobis  iterum,  iterum<iue 
propinquilrit.  Ilispanos,  queis  inatrem  duabus  cum  ptolibus 
per  transennam  exhibui,  nihilque  omnino  Indorum  sylvestrium 
in  tota  late  vicinia  supereaae,  significavi,  timoris  sui  et  puduit, 
et  p(rnituit.  Autumaverant  equidem  sylvas  Empalado,  et 
Mondag  fluminibus  inlerjectaa  barbarorum  habitationibus,  per- 
inde  ut  formicis,  undique  scatere.  Jam  de  forma,  habitudine, 
Vivendi  ratione,  quam  in  matre,  ejusque  prolibus  observaveram, 
dicendum  obiter  aliquid.  Ab  ineunte  aetate  in  Mondag  litori- 
bus,  culicum,  serpentum,  aliorumque  animalculoium  noxiorum 
frequentia  oppido  infectis  consedcre.  Palmarum  ramis  tugu- 
riolum  definiebatur.  Aqua  semper  lutulenta  potum  j  arborum 
frnctug,  alces,  damulac,  cuniculi,  aves  vari»,  frumentum  tur- 
cicum,  radices  arboria  mnndio  dapem  ;  tela  ex  fuliis  caruquati 
contexta  vestitum,  lectumque  priebuere.  Mel,  quod  exesis 
in  arboribus  passim  prostat,  inter  cupedias  numerabatur.  Ta- 
bacffi,  quam  peti  vocant  Quaranii,  fumum  ex  arundine,  cui 
ligm'um  vasculum  cacabi  instar  praefixum,  diu  noctuque  hau- 
serat  vetula  ;  filius  tabacae  folia  in  pnlverem  rcdacta  ore  man- 
dere  nunquam  desiit.  Concha  ad  lapidem  exacuta  pro  cuitro 
utebantur,  interdum  arundine  fissa.  Adoiescens  matrjs,  soro- 
risquo  nutricius  bina  ferri  frustilla,  cultri  olim  confracti  reli- 
quias,  pollicem  lata,  et  pollice  nil  longiora,  ligno,  ceu  manu- 
brio  inserta,  ceni,  filoque  circumligata  cingulo  gestabat  suo. 
Hoc  instrumento  sagittas  scitissime  elaborare,  decipulas  e 
ligno  ad  capiendas  alces  facere,  arbores,  ubi  mellis  indicium 
viderat,  perfodere,  aliaque  id  genus  priestare  solebat.  Cum 
argilla,  6  qua  oIIbb  conficiuntur,  nusquam  esset,  carnibus  assis, 
non  coctis  vescebantur  per  omnem  vitam.  Herbie  Paraquari- 
cffl  folia  non  nisi  frigida  perfudere,  cum  vas,  quo  aquam  re- 
cepto  more  calefacerent,  non  haberent.  Ignem  per  afl"rictum 
celerem  duorum  lignellorum  norunt  promptissime  elicere, 
omnium  Americanorum  more,  quod  alio  loco  exponam  uberi- 
us.  Ad  restinguendam  sitim  aqua  palusiri,  semperque,  ni  ab 
Austro  frigido  refrigeretur  lantisper,  tepida  utebantur,  cui  ad- 
ferendsB,  asservandEque  ingentes  cucurbitB  pro  cantliaris 
serviunt.  Ut,  quam  curta  illis  domi  fuerit  suppellex,  porro 
videag,  de  eorum  vestitu  ficienda  est  mentio. 

"  Juveni  lacerna  e  caraquati  filitt  concinnata  6  scapulis  ad 
genua  utrinquc  defluebat ;  ventre  funicuHs  prxcincto,  h  quibus 
cucurbitam  tabacaa  pulveribu3,quofi  mandit,  plenamsuspendit. 
Rete  crassiorihus  6  fills  matri  lectua  noctu,  interdiu  vestis 
fuit  unica. 

"  Puella  pariter  breve  reticulum,  in  quo  noctibus  cubabat, 
per  diem  vestitus  instar  fuerat.  Cum  nimis  diaphana  mibi 
vidoretur,  ut  verecundiffi  consultum  irem  in  Indorum,  Hispano- 
rumque  prssentia,  linteum  gossipinum,  quo  lotfis  manus  ter- 
gimu:),  illius  nuditati  tegendse  destinavi.  Pueila  linteum, 
quod  illi  Tndi  mei  porrexerant,  iterum,  iterumque  complica- 
tum  papyri  instar,  capiti  imposuit  suo,  ceu  clypeum  contra 
Bolis  aestus;  verum  admonita  ab  Indis  illo  se  involvit.  Juve- 
ni quoque,  ne  verecundos  offenderet  oculos,  perizomata  linca, 


quibus  in  itineribus  contra  culicum  morsus  caput  obvolveram 
meum,  invito  obtrusi.  Prius  cclsissimae  arbores  siinii  veloci- 
tato  Bcandebat,  ut  fructus  ab  apris  tribus  devorandos,  indo  dn- 
cerpcret.  Caligis,  veluti  compedibus.  impeditus  vix  gressum 
figerc  potuit.  Tanta  rerum  penuria,  IVugalitate  tanta  cum  :n 
solitndine  victitarent  semper,  ac  anachoretarum  vctoium  ri- 
gores,  asperitatesque  experirentur,  sorte  sua  contentissimoa, 
tranquillo  animo,  corporcque  morburum  nescios  illos  suspexi. 
Exquopalam  tit,  naturam  puucis  contentam  esse  ;  erubescent 
illi,  quibus  saturandis,  ornandisque  tolus  orbis  vix  sutlicit. 
Ex  ultimis  tcrrie  finibus,  ex  oceani,  syivarum,  camporuni, 
montium,  teliurisque  greniio,  ex  elementis  omnibus,  et  undo 
non?  avide  petuntur  subsidia,  qujE  ad  comendum  corpus,  ad 
obiectandum  palatum  laciunt.  Verum  dum  oblectare  se,  or- 
nareque  putant,  ae  onerant,  opprimuntquL-.  Dum  dclicias 
mulliplicant  suas,  opes,  viresque  imminuunt  quotidie,  formal 
venustatem  lubefactant,  morbos  adsciscunt  sibi,  mortemque 
accelerant  eo  infeliciores,  quo  fuerint  delicatrores. 

"Tres  mei  sylvicolK,  de  quibus  scrmo,  rituum  Quaraniia 
barbaris  propriorum  vel  immemores,  vel  conlemptores  fuerunt. 
Crinibus  passis  sine  ulla  incisione,  vel  ligamine  incedebant. 
Juveni  nee  labium  pertusum,  nee  vertex  psiltacorum  plunu's 
coronatus.  Matri,  filia'que  irmures  nulloa,  quamvjs  ilia  cotlo 
circumdederit  nionilis  loco  funiculum,  ^  quo  fruslJlia  ligni 
pyramidati,  sat  multi  ponderis  pendebant;  i  mutuo  illorum 
colliau  ad  quenivis  gressum  strej>itus  edebatur.  Prinio  con- 
spectu  inlerrogavi  vetul.im:  num  ad  terrendos  culices  strepi- 
tans  hoc  monile  6  collo  suspenderit  ?  moxque  globulorum  vitre- 
nrtim  exquisili  coloris  fascem  ligneis  his  ponderilius  substilui. 
Mater,  fiiiusque  corpore  erant  procero,  forma  horii-sta ;  filia 
vultu  tarn  candido,  tamque  eleganti,  ut  k  Poctis  Driadas  intL-r 
NympbuS)  Hamiidriadasque  numcrari,  ab  EuropTO  quovis 
pulclira  diri  tulo  possel.  Hilarilatem  decorum  aftabiiitati 
conjunctam  prni  se  ferebat.  Nostro  adventu  repenlino  minime 
terreri,  recreari  potius  videbatur.  Q,uaraiiica  lingua  loquentes 
nos  liberales  inter  cacliinnos  rislt,  nos  illam  eadcm  respon- 
denteni.  Cum  enim  extra  aliorum  Indotuin  socielatem  fratri, 
matrique  duntaxat  colloqueretur,  verbis  Uuaranicis  retentis 
quidem,  ridicula  quffdam  dialectus  irrepsit.  Sic  f[uarugi  sol : 
ya^i  luna:  c/ura^i  a?groto  dicimus  reliqui,  et  illud  c  cum 
eubjecta  notula  veluti  s  pronunciamus,  tpiaratisi,  yassi^  rJie- 
Tossi ;  illi  quaratschif  yatsclii^  chcratschi  diccbant.  Juvents 
prster  matrom,  sororemque  nullam  unquam  vidit  ftpminam  j 
nequc  pra^ter  patrem  suum  virum  aliquem.  Puclla  matrem 
duntaxiit  novit,  nulhim  pneterea  foeminam.  Virum  pr;Eter 
fratrem  suum  ne  eminus  quidem  conspexit,  dum  enim  utero  k 
matre  gcstabatur,  i»alur  ejus  i  tigride  fuerat  discerptus.  Ad 
fructus  sen  humi,  sen  in  arboribus  natos  conquirc-ndos,  ud 
ligna,foco  necessaria,  colligenda  sylvamdumetis,  urundinibus, 
spinisque  horrcntem  solers  puella  peragravit  quotidie,  quibu3 
pedes  misere  pcrtusos  habebat.  Ne  incomitatu  esset,  psitta- 
cum  exilem  humero,  simiotum  brachio  insidentem  circumtulit 
plerumque,  nutlo  tigridum  metu,  queis  omnis  ilia  vi.^inia  abun- 
dat,  vel  me  ipso  teste  oculatn.  Pridie  ejus  diei,  qtm  in  isto- 
rum  contubernium  incurrtmus,  parum  abfuit,  quin  dormiens  k 
propinqua  jam  tigride  devorarer.  Indi  mei  ejus  rugitu  exper- 
gefacti  et  haslia  et  admotis  celeriter  ignibua  vitam  servarunt 
meam.  His  in  nemoribus,  cum  minor  sit  ferarum  copia,  tigri- 
des  fame  stimulante  forociunt  atrocius,  avidiusquo  in  obvios 
assiliuiit  homines,  quam  in  campis,  ubi,  cum  intinita  vis  peco- 
rum  omnis  generis  oberret,  prsda,  famisque  remedium,  quoties 
iubet,  illis  in  proniptu  est.  Novi  proselyti  in  oppido  mox 
vestiti  rcliquorum  more,  et  pnD  reliquis  quotidiano  cibo  libe- 
raliter  refecti  sunt.  Curatum  quoque  i  me  diligeaier,  ad 
sylvas  vicinas  cum  aliis  ut  excurrant  frequentius,  umbra, 
ama>naque  arborum,  queis  assueverant,  viriditate  fruituri. 
Experienlia  equidem  novimua,  ut  pisces  extra  aquum  cilo 
intercunt,  sic  barbaros  e  sylvis  ad  oppida  transhilos  sa^pe 
contabescere,  victus,  aerisque  mutatione,  ac  solis  potissimum 
jestu  corporum  habitudinem  perlurbante,  quijipe  quie  A  pueritia 
humidis,  frigidiusculis,  opacisque  nemoribus  assueverunt. 
Idem  fuit  miitris,  filii,  filiaique  noslro  in  oppido  faluin.  Paucia 
ab  advcntu  suo  hebdomadibus  gravedinc,  rheumateque  toluni 
corpus  pervadente  tentahantur  omncs.  His  oculorum,  auri- 
umque  dolor,  ac  baud  multo  post  surditas  succe^^sit.  Mcprore 
animi,  cibique  omnis  fastidium  vires  absump^it  adeo,  ut  ex- 
trema  demum  miicies,  tabesquo  nullis  remediis  proticicntibua 
consequeretur.  Aliquot  men?ibus  languescens  mater  soni- 
cu!a,  Cbristianaj  discipline  rudimentis  rite  rmbuta,  sacroque 
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tJDcta  latice  prima  occubuit,  animo  tarn  sereno,  Divinigque 
voltiritatibus  acquicBcento,  ut  illam  ad  siiperos  transJ99e  nil 
dubilaverini.     Puella,  qute  plena  vigoris,  venustsitisque  oppj- 
Uum   ingrediebatur,   viiihus   exliausta,  sui  omniiio  jam  dia- 
similis,  floris  instar  p;LuIatiin  njarcescens  vix  ossibus  hiesit,  ac 
denique  m;itrem  ad   tuniuluni    eecutii  est,  et   nisi    vehemen- 
tiasime  f.illor,  ad  Cczlum.     Quid  si  cum  regum  sapientissimo 
dicainus  :  iti.im  post  sacrum,  quo  expiatii  est,  biipti^ma  con- 
Bummaium  in  brevi  explevisse  tempora  mulla:  placitam  Deo 
fuisse  auiinam  illiua  :  rapt;im  esse,  ne  malitia  mutaret  intel- 
lectuin  ejus,     Illud  certi-simum:  qui  innocentissimEB  puellce 
integritutem  Jauilibus,  fuiuis  prspropenmi  lacrymis  non  prose- 
queretur,  neminem  in  o|)|)ido   t'uissc.     Frater  illius   lum  su- 
peratCB  Qandt-ra,  qui  mater,  sororque  extincfiE  sunt,  invaletu- 
dineni  sensit,  sed,  quia  rubustior,  superaviL     (iuin  et  ex  mor- 
billi)',  qui  niultas  in  oppido  edebant  stragt'S,  subinde  convaluit 
adeo,  ut  coufirmata  penitus  valptudino  nilitl  il)i  porro  metu- 
endum  esse  videretur.     Hilari  erat  animo,  etatis  horis  sacram 
adivit    Jtdem,   Christiana   dogmata    condidicit    perdiligenter, 
morigerum,  placidunique  se  priebuit  omnibus,  ac  frugis  optima^ 
indicia  passim  dedil.     Ad  pericHtandam  tamen  illius  in  oppido 
perseveiantiam  tantisper  dirt'erendum  ejua  bnptismum  existi- 
mavi.     H;ec  inter  adest  forte    Indus   Cbristianus,   qui    hunc 
cateclmmenum  me  jubente  suis  duduni  habebat  in  tpdibus,  vir 
probus,  et  agri  dives.     Hie  :  mi  Pater,  ajebat,  aylvicola  nostcr 
equidem    optime    vaiet,  verum    niilii    videtur   ad   deiirandum 
propundere.      Nil  sibi   jam  dolere,  sed  noctes  sibi  insomnes 
aliire,  inquit,  spectaliilem  sibi  matrem  cum  Borore  adesse  quot 
noctibus,  et  amica  voce  sibi  dicere  :  Mlecnray,  ndecaraij  aiiga, 
jidereinimO  n  cynipi  orS  yu  tjebinderentliabonc.     Sine  te,  qua;so, 
baptizari.     An^ter   tuam  expectationem  veniemua  it'-runi  te 
abducturte.     Hoc  alloquio,  hoc  aspeclu  sibi  somnum  inipediri, 
ait.     Jubfus  ilium  meo  nomine,  respondi,  bono  esse  animo. 
Tristem    matris,  sororisque,  quibuscum,  per  omnem  setatem 
v-ersatus  est,  recordalionem  somniorum  ejusmodi  causam  esse. 
IJIas  c(e1o,  ut  quidem  milii  verisimile,  receptas  nihil  jam  ne- 
gotii  liis  in  terris  habere.     Hbbc  ego.     Verum  paucos  post  dies 
idem  redit  Indus,  eadem,  quo;  nuper,  retert,  suamque  do  ti- 
menda  cutechumeni  deiiratione  suspicionem  confirmat.     Ali- 
quid  lei  subesse,  siispicatus  actulum  ejus  in  domum  propero, 
scdentem  deprehendo.     Rogatusime:  qui  se  liabeat?  inco- 
lunicm,doloris  omnia  expertem  se  esse  ridens  reponit,  addit 
tanicn  :  vigilando  semper  ee  noctem  agere,  quod  mater,  soror- 
que idenlidcm  prsesentes  sibi  offerantur,  de  buplismo   acce- 
]t'rando  moneant,  et  inopiniite  se  abduccndum,  minenturj  id- 
circo  nullam  so  quielis  p;irtcm  capere  posse,  iterum,  iterumque 
miiii  affirmat  candore,  ut  semper  alias,  sunimo.     Somniari  ab 
illo  talia,  atque  adeo  contemni  posse,  outnraaveram  ;  memor 
tamen,  somnia  nionitiones  ca?lesles,  Dei  oracula  non  raro  ex- 
stitisse,  uti  divinis  ex  literis  patet,  in  neyotio  tanti  momenti 
visum  mihi  est  catechuraeni  et  securitali  et  tranquillitati  con- 
sulere.    De  illius  perseverantia,  ile  religionis  capitum  scientia 
sat  cortus  pra^missis  interrogationibusque  necessariis  eum  sa- 
cris  undis  mox  ablui,  Ludovici  nomine  insignivi.     Hoc  a  me 
prEEfliitum  93Junii,  S.  Jounnis  Baplistae  vigilia  circa  horam 
decimam  antemeridianam.     Endem  die  circa  vesperum  nullo 
morbo,  aut  apoplexia;  indicio  accedente  placidissime  expiravit. 
"  Hie  eventus,  universo  oppido  compertus,  qi^mque  juratus 
testari   possum,    in    admirationem    rapuit   omncs.      Lectoris 
arbitrio,  quid  de   hoc  sentiendum   sit,   relinquo.     Nunquam 
tamen  in  animum  induccre  meum,  potui,  ut  factum  hoc  for- 
luitum  putarem.     Eximiaj  Dei  clementiae  tribuo,  quod  hi  tres 
gylvicolffi  i  me  sint  reperli  in  ignotis  sylvarum  latebris,  quod 
milii  ad  oppidum  meum,  ad  amplectendam  religionem  se  hor- 
tanti  morem  promplissime  gesserint,  quod  sacro  latice  expiati 
vilam  clauserinl.     Optimum  Numen  in  Ctelo  consociatos  vo- 
luit,  qui  tot  annos  in  sylva  contubernales   fuere  incredibili 
morum  integritate.     Fateor,  dulcissimam  mihi  etiamnum  ac- 
cidere  expeditionis  nd  flumcn  Empalado  memoriam,  qua;  licet 
mnltis    molestiis,   periculisque    milii    constiterit,   lernis    ilits 
flvlvicolis  feliciasima  fuil ;  Hispanis  utilissima  :  hi  equidcm  A 
me  facti  certiores,  quod  per  immensos  illos  nemorum  Iractus 
nulla  porro  Barbarurum  vestigia  extent,  islic  per  triennium 
quffstu  maxjmo  multa  centenarinrum  millia  herbs'  Pnraquaricre 
colIe"erunt.     Nequf    id    rarum,    mis^ionariorum,   qui    sylvas 
herbre  feraces  birbaris  libcrant,  sudore,  ac  periculo  Hispanos 
dite-cere  mercatores.      His  tamen  nunquam  in  mentem  venJt 
adalendos,  vestiendosque  catochumenos  veJ  micam,  filumvo 
eontribuere.     Ilforum  corpora,  ut  animi  missionariorum  sa?pi8- 


sime  inopum  curie  relinquuntur."  —  Vohrizhoffer  de  Abtponi* 
bus.  Lib.  Prodromusy  pp.  97 — 106. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  EDITH  MAY  SOUTHEY. 

1. 
Edith  !  ten  years  are  number'd,  since  the  day. 
Which  usliers  in  tlio  cheerful  month  of  May, 
To  us  by  thy  dear  birth,  my  daughter  dear, 
Was    blest.     Thou   tlierefore    didst  tiie    name 

partake 
Of  that  sweet  month,  the  sweetest  of  the  year ; 
But  fitlier  was  it  given  thee  for  the  sake 
Of  a  good  man,  tliy  father's  friend  sincere, 
Who  at  the  font  made  answer  in  tliy  name. 
Tliy  love  and  reverence  rightly  may  he  claim, 
For  closely  hath  he  been  witli  me  allied 
In  friendship's  lioly  bonds,  from  that  first  hour 
When  in  our  youtli  we  met  on  Tejo's  side ; 
Bonds  which,  defying  now  ail  Fortune's  power, 
Time  hath  not  loosen'd,  nor  will  Death  divide. 

2. 
A  cliild  more  welcome,  by  indulgent  Heaven 
Never  to  parents"  tears  and  prayers  was  given: 
For  scarcely  eight  months  at  thy  happy  birth 
Had  pass'd,  since  of  thy  sister  we  were  left,  — 
Our  first-born  and  our  only  babe,  bereft. 
Too  fair  a  flower  was  she  for  this  rude  earth  ! 
The  features  of  her  beauteous  infancy 
Have  faded  from  me,  like  a  passing  cloud. 
Or  like  the  glories  of  an  evening  sky  : 
And   seldom  hath  my  tongue  pronounced  her 

name 
Since  slie  was  summon'd  to  a  happier  sphere. 
But  tliat  dear  love,  so  deeply  wounded  then, 
I  in  my  soul  with  silent  faith  sincere 
Devoutly  cherish  till  we  meet  again. 

3. 

I  saw  thee  first  with  trembling  thankfulness, 
O  daugliter  of  my  hopes  and  of  my  fears ! 
Press'd  on  tliy  senseless  cheek  a  troubled  kiss, 
And  breathed  my  blessing  over  thee  with  tears. 
But  memory  did  not  long  our  bliss  alloy  ; 
For  gentle  nature,  who  had  given  relief, 
Wean'd  with  new  love  the  chasten'd  heart  from 

grief; 
And  tlie  sweet  season  minister'd  to  joy. 

4. 

It  was  a  sjason  when  their  leaves  and  flowers 
The  trees  as  to  an  Arctic  summer  spread ; 
When  chilling  wintry  winds  and  snowy  showers, 
Which  had  too  long  usurp'd  the  vernal  hours. 
Like  spectres  from  the  sight  of  morning,  fled 
Before  tlie  presence  of  tliat  joyous  May; 
And  groves  and  gardens  all  the  live-long  day 
Rung  with  the  birds'  loud  love-songs.     Over  all, 
One  thrush  was  heard  from  morn  till  even-fall ; 
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Tliy  Mother  well  remembers  when  she  lay 
The  happy  prisoner  of  the  genial  bed, 
How  from  yon  lofty  poplar's  topmost  spray, 
At  earliest  dawn  his  thrilling  pipe  was  heard  ; 
And  when  the  light  of  evening  died  away, 
That  blithe  and  indefatigable  bird 
Still  his  redundant  song  of  joy  and  love  preferr'd. 


How  I  have  doted  on  thine  infant  smiles 

At  morning,  when  thine  eyes  unclosed  on  mine  J 

How,  as  the  months  in  swift  succession  roU'd, 

I  mark'd  thy  human  faculties  unfold, 

And  watch'd  the  dawning  of  the  light  divine; 

And  with  what  artitice  of  playful  guiles 

Won  from  thy  lips  with  still-repeated  wiles 

Kiss  after  kiss,  a  reckoning  often  told,  — 

Something  I  vxn  thou  know'st;  for  thou  hast 

seen 
Thy  sisters  in  their  turn  such  fondness  prove. 
And  felt  how  childhood,  in  its  winning  years. 
The  attemper'd  soul  to  tenderness  can  move. 
This  thou  canst  tell ;  but  not  the  hopes  and  fears 
With  which  a  parent's  heart  doth  overflow,  — 
The   thoughts    and   cares    inwoven   with    that 

love,  — 
Its  nature  and  its  depth,  thou  dost  not,  canst  not 

know. 

6. 

The  years  which  since  thy  birth  have  pass'd  away 
May  well  to  thy  young  retrospect  appear 
A  measureless  extent :  —  like  yesterday 
To  me,  so  soon  they  fiU'd  their  short  career. 
To  thee  discourse  of  reason  have  they  brought, 
With  sense  of  time  and  change;  and  something 

too 
Of  this  precarious  state  of  things  have  taught, 
Where  Man  abideth  never  in  one  stay ; 
And  of  mortality  a  mournful  thought. 
And  I  have  seen  thine  eyes  suffused  in  grief. 
When  I  have  said  that  with  autumnal  gray 
The  touch  of  eld  hath  mark'd  thy  father's  head ; 
That  even  the  longest  day  of  life  is  brief, 
And  mine  is  fulling  fast  into  the  yellow  leaf. 


Thy  happy  nature  from  the  painful  thought 
With  instinct  turns,  and  scarcely  canst  thou  bear 
To  hear  me  name  the  Grave.    Thou  knowest  not 
How  large  a  portion  of  my  heart  is  there  1 
The  faces  which  I  loved  in  infancy 
Are  gone  ;  and  bosom-friends  of  riper  age. 
With  whom  I  fondly  talk'd  of  years  to  come, 
Summon'd  before  me  to  their  heritage 
Are  in  the  better  world,  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  I  have  brethren  there,  and  sisters  dear. 
And  dearer  babes.     I  therefore  needs  must  dwell 
Often  in  thought  with  those  whom  still   I  love  so 
well. 


Thus  wilt  thou  feel  in  thy  maturcr  mind  ; 
When  grief  shall  be  thy  portion,  thou  wilt  find 
Safe  consolation  in  such  thoughts  as  these.  — 


A  present  refuge  in  affliction's  hour. 

And  if  indulgent  Heaven  thy  lot  should  liless 

With  all  imaginable  happiness. 

Here  shalt  thou  have,  my  child,  beyond  all  power 

Of  chance,  thy  holiest,  surest,  best  delight. 

Take  therefore  now  thy  Father's  latest  lay, — 

Perhaps  his  last;  —  and  treasure  in  thine  heart 

The  feelings  that  its  musing  strains  convey. 

A  song  it  is  of  life's  declining  day. 

Yet  meet  for  youth.     Vain  passions  to  excite. 

No  strains  of  morbid  sentiment  I  sing. 

Nor  tell  of  idle  loves  with  ill-spent  breath ; 

A  reverent  offering  to  the  Grave  1  bring. 

And  twine  a  garland  for  the  brow  of  Death. 

Kestvick,  131-t. 


PROEM. 


That  was  a  memorable  day  for  Spain, 
When  on  Pamplona's  towers,  so  basely  won. 
The  Frenchmen  stood,  and  saw  upon  the  plain 
Their  long-expected  succors  hastening  on  : 
Exultingly  they  mark'd  the  brave  array. 
And  dcem'd  their  leader  should  his  purpose  gain. 
Though  Wellington  and  England  barr'd  the  way. 
Anon  the  bayonets  glitter'd  in  the  sun. 
And  frequent  cannon  flaslVd,  whose  lurid  light 
Redden'd  through  sulphurous  smoke ;  fast  vol- 
leying round 
Roll'd  the  war-thunders,  and  with  long  rebound 
Backward    from  many  a  rock   and  cloud-capt 

height 
In  answering  peals  Pyrene  sent  the  sound. 
Impatient  for  relief,  toward  the  fight 
The  liungry  garrison  their  eye-balls  strain  : 
Vain  was  the  Frenchman's  skill,  his  valor  vain; 
And  even  then,  when  eager  hope  almost 
Had  moved  their  irreligious  lips  to  prayer, 
Averting  from  the  fatal  scene  their  sight. 
They  breathed  the  execrations  of  despair. 
For  Wellesley's  star  hath  risen  ascendant  there, 
Once  more  he  drove  the  host  of  France  to  flight, 
And  triumph'd  once  again  for  God  and  for  the  right. 

That  was  a  day,  whose  influence  far  and  wide 
The  struggling  nations  felt ;  it  was  a  joy 
Wherewith  all  Europe  rung  from  side  to  side. 
Yet  hath  Pamplona  seen,  in  former  time, 
A  moment  big  with  mightier  consequence, 
.'Effecting  many  an  age  and  distant  clime. 
That  day  it  was  which  saw  in  her  defence. 
Contending  with  the  French  before  her  wall, 
A  noble  soldier  of  Guipuzcoa  fall, 
Sore  hurt,  but  not  to  death.    For  when  long  care 
Restored  his  shatter'd  leg,  and  set  him  free. 
He  would  not  brook  a  slight  deformity. 
As  one  who,  being  gay  and  debonnair. 
In  courts  conspicuous  as  in  camps  must  be  ; 
So  he,  forsooth,  a  shapely  boot  in\ist  wear ; 
And  the  vain  man,  with  peril  of  his  life. 
Laid  the  recover'd  limb  again  beneath  the  knife. 
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Long  time  upon  the  bed  of  pain  lie  lay, 
Wliilinir  with  books  the  weary  hours  away; 
And  from  that  circumstance  and  this  vain  man 
A  train  of  long  events  their  course  began, 
Whose  term  it  is  not  given  us  yet  to  see. 
Who  hath  not  heard  Loyola's  sainted  name, 
Before  whom  Kinffsand  iNationsbow'd  the  knee? 
Tiiy  annals,  Ethiopia,  might  proclaim 
What  deeds  arose  from  thnt  prolific  day; 
And  of  dark  plots  might  shuddering  Europe  tell. 
But  Science,  too,  her  trophies  would  display  ; 
Faitli  give  the  martyrs  of  Japan  their  fame  ; 
And  Charity  on  works  of  love  would  dwell 
In  California's  dolorous  regions  drear; 
And  where,  amid  a  pathless  world  of  wood, 
Gatliering  a  tliousand  rivers  on  his  way, 
Huge  Orellana  rolls  liis  alfluent  flood; 
And  where  the  happier  sons  of  Paraguay, 
By  gentleness  and  pious  art  subdued, 
Bow'd  tlieir    meek  heads  beneath  the   Jesuits' 

swoy, 
And  lived  and  died  in  filial  servitude. 

I  love  thus  uncontroll'd,  as  in  a  dream, 
To  muse  upon  the  course  of  human  tilings ; 
Exploring  sometimes  the  remotest  springs, 
Far  as  tradition  lends  one  g'.>iding  gleam; 
Or  following,  upon  Thouglit's  audacious  wings. 
Into  Futurity,  the  endless  stream. 
But  now,  in  quest  of  no  ambitious  lieight, 
I  go  where  Truth  and  Nature  lead  my  way. 
And  ceasing  here  from  desultory  flight, 
In  measured  strains  I  tell  a  Tale  of  Paraguay. 


CANTO  I. 


I. 

Jenner  !  forever  shall  thy  honor'd  name 
Among  the  children  of  mankind  be  bless'd. 
Who  by  thy  skill  hast  taught  us  how  to  tame 
One  dire  disease,  —  the  lamentable  pest 
Which  Africa  sent  forth  to  scourge  the  West, 
As  if  in  vengeance  for  her  sable  brood 
So  many  an  age  remorselessly  oppress'd. 
For  that  most  fearful  malady  subdued 
Receive  a  poet's  praise,  a  father's  gratitude. 


Fair  promise  be  this  triumph  of  an  age 
When  Man,  with  vain  desires  no  longer  blind, 
And  wise,  though  late,  his  only  war  shall  wage. 
Against  the  miseries  wliich  afflict  mankind, 
Striving  with  virtuous  heart  and  strenuous  mind 
Till  evil  from  the  earth  sliall  pass  away. 
Lo,  this  his  glorious  destiny  assign'd  '. 
For  that  bless'd  consummation  let  us  pray, 
And  trust  in  fervent  faith,  and  labor  as  we  m.-.y. 


The  hideous  malady  which  lost  its  power 
When  Jenner's  art  the  dire  contagion  stay'd, 
Among  Columbia's  sons,  in  fatal  hour, 
Across  the  wide  Atlantic  wave  convey 'd, 


Its  fiercest  form  of  pestilence  display 'd  : 
Where'er  its  deadly  course  the  plague  began, 
Vainly  the  wretched  sufferer  look'd  for  aid; 
Parent  from  child,  and  cliild  from  parent  ran, 
For  tyrannous  fear   dissolved  all   natural   bonds 
of  man. 


A  feeble  nation  of  Guarani  race, 
Tliinn'd  by  perpetual  wars,  but  unsubdued, 
Had  taken  up  at  lengtii  a  resting-place 
Among  those  tracts  of  lake,  and  swamp,   and 

wood, 
Where  Mondai,  issuing  from  its  solitude, 
Flows  with  slow  stream  to  Empalado's  bed. 
It  was  a  region  desolate  and  rude ; 
But  thither  had  the  horde  for  safety  fled, 
And  being  there  conceal'd,  in  peace  their  lives 

they  led. 


There  liad  the  tribe  a  safe  asylum  found 
Amid  those  marshes  wide  and  woodlands  dense, 
Witli  pathless  wilds  and  waters  spread  around, 
And  labyrinthine  swamps,  a  sure  defence 
From  human  foes,  —  but  not  from  pestilence. 
The  spotted  plague  appear'd,  that  direst  ill; 
How  brought  among  them  none  could  tell,  or 

whence  ; 
The  mortal  seed  had  lain  among  them  still, 
And  quicken'd  now  to  work  tlie  Lord's  mysterious 

will. 

6. 

Alas,  it  was  no  medicable  grief 
Which  herbs  might  reach  !     Nor  could  the  jug- 
gler's power, 
W^ith  all  his  antic  mummeries,  bring  relief. 
Faith  might  not  aid  him  in  that  ruling  hour, 
Himself  a  victim  now.     The  dreadful  stour 
None  could  escape,  nor  aught  its  force  assuage. 
The  marriageable  maiden  had  her  dower 
From  death ;  the  strong  man  sunk  beneath  its 
rage, 
And  death  cut  short  the  thread  of  childhood  and 
of  age. 


No  time  for  customary  mourning  now; 

With  hand    close-clinch'd  to  pluck  llie  rooted 

hair. 
To  beat  tlie  bosom,  on  the  swelling  brow 
Inflict  redoubled  blows,  and  blindly  tear 
The  cheeks,  indenting  bloody  furrows  there, 
The  deep-traced  signs  indelible  of  woe; 
Then  to  some  crag,  or  bank  abrupt,  repair. 
And  giving  grief  .ts  scope,  infuriate  throw 
The  impatient  body  thence  upon  the  earth  below. 


Devices  these  by  poor,  weak  nature  taught, 
Which  thus  a  change  of  sutfering  would  obtain; 
And  flying  from  intolerable  thought. 
And  piercing  recollections,  would  full  fain 
Distract  itself  by  sense  of  fleshly  pain 
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From  anguish  that  the  soul  must  else  endure. 
Easier  all  outward  torments  to  sustain, 
Than  those  heart-wounds  which  only  time  can 
cure, 
And  He  in  whom  alone  the  hopes  of  man  are  sure. 

9. 

None  sorrow'd  here ;  the  sense  of  woe  was  sear'd, 
When  every  one  endured  his  own  sore  ill. 
The  prostrate  sufferers  neither  hoped  nor  fear'd ; 
The  body  labor'd,  but  the  heart  was  still :  — 
So  let  the  conquering  malady  fulfil 
Its  fatal  course,  rest  cometh  at  the  end '. 
Passive  they  lay  with  neither  wish  nor  will 
For  aught  but  this ;  nor  did  they  long  attend 
That  welcome  boon  from  death,  the  never-failing 
friend. 

10. 
Who  is  there  to  make  ready  now  the  pit. 
The  house  that  will  content  from  this  day  forth 
Its  easy  tenant  ?     Who  in  vestments  fit 
Shall  swathe  the  sleeper  for  his  bed  of  earth. 
Now  tractable  as  when  a  babe  at  birth .' 
Who  now  the  ample  funeral  urn  shall  knead, 
And,  burying  it  beneath  his  proper  hearth, 
Deposit  there  with  careful  hands  the  dead, 
And  lightly  then  relay  the  floor  above  his  head .' 

11. 

Unwept,  unshrouded,  and  unsepulchred, 
Tlie  hammock,  where  they  hang,  for  winding- 
sheet 
And  grave  sufSces  the  deserted  dead : 
There  from  the  armadillo's  searching  feet 
Safer  than  if  within  the  tomb's  retreat. 
The  carrion  birds  obscene  in  vain  essay 
To  find  that  quarry  :  round  and  round  they  beat 
The  air,  but  fear  to  enter  for  their  prey. 
And  from  the  silent  door  the  jaguar  turns  away. 

12. 

But  nature  for  her  universal  law 
Hath  other,  surer  instruments  in  store. 
Whom  from  the  haunts  of  men  no  wonted  awe 
Withliolds  as  with  a  spell.     In  swarms  they  pour 
From  wood  and  swamp ;  and  when  their  work 

is  o'er. 
On  the  white  bones  the  mouldering  roof  will  fall ; 
Seeds    will   take    root,  and  spring  in  sun  and 

shower ; 
And  Mother  Earth  ere  long  with  her  green  pall, 
Resuming  to  herself  the  wreck,  will  cover  all. 

13. 
Oh  !  better  thus  with  earth  to  have  their  part, 
Than  in  Egyptian  catacombs  to  lie. 
Age  after  age  preserved  by  horrid  art, 
In  ghastly  image  of  humanity  ! 
Strange  pride  that  with  corruption  thus  would 

vie  ! 
And  strange  delusion  that  would  thus  maintain 
The  fleshly  form,  till  cycles  shall  pass  by. 
And  in  the  series  of  the  eternal  chain. 
The  spirit  come  to  seek  its  old  abode  again. 


14. 

One  pair  alone  survived  the  general  fate ; 
Left  in  such  drear  and  mournful  solitude, 
That  death  might  seem  a  preferable  state. 
Not  more  depress'd  the  Arkite  patriarch  stood. 
When  landing  first  on  Ararat  he  view'd, 
Where  all  around  the  mountain  summits  lay, 
Like  islands  seen  amid  the  boundless  flood  : 
Nor  our  first  parents  more  forlorn  than  they. 
Through  Eden  when  they  took  their  solitary  way. 

15. 

Alike  to  them  it  seem'd,  in  their  despair, 
Whitlier  they  wander'd  from  the  infected  spot. 
Chance  might  direct  their  steps  :  they  took  no 

care; 
Come  well  or  ill  to  them,  it  matter'd  not! 
Left  as  they  were  in  that  unhappy  lot. 
The  sole  survivors  they  of  all  their  race, 
They  reck'd  not  when  their  fate,  nor  where, 

nor  what. 
In  this  resignment  to  their  hopeless  case, 
Indifferent  to  all  choice  or  circumstance  of  place. 

16. 
That  palsying  stupor  past  away  ere  long, 
And  as  the  spring  of  health  resumed  its  power, 
They  felt  that  life  was  dear,  and  hope  was  strong. 
What  marvel .'     'Twas  with  them  the  morning 

hour, 
When  bliss  appears  to  be  the  natural  dower 
Of  all  the  creatures  of  this  joyous  earth ; 
And  sorrow,  fleeting,  like  a  vernal  shower. 
Scarce  interrupts  the  current  of  our  mirth; 
Such  is  the  happy  heart  we  bring  with  us  at  birth. 

17. 

Though  of  his  nature  and  his  boundless  love 
Erring,  yet  tutor'd  by  instinctive  sense. 
They  rightly  deem'd  the  Power  who  rules  above 
Had  saved  them  from  the  wasting  pestilence. 
That  favoring  power  would  still  be  their  defence : 
Thus  were  they  by  their  late  deliverance  taught 
To  place  a  child-like  trust  in  Providence, 
And  in  their  state  forlorn  they  found  this  thought 
Of  natural  faith  with  hope  and  consolation  fraught. 

18. 
And  now  they  built  themselves  a  leafy  bower. 
Amid  a  glade,  slow  Mondai's  stream  beside, 
Screen'd   from   the  southern  blast  of  piercing 

power ; 
Not  like  their  native  dwelling,  Icilg  and  wide, 
By  skilful  toil  of  numbers  edified. 
The  common  home  of  all,  their  human  nest, 
Where  threescore  hammocks,  pendant  side  by 

side, 
Were  ranged,  and  on  the  ground  the  fires  were 

dress'd ; 
.\las,  that  populous  hive  hatli  now  no  living  guest ! 

10. 
A  few  firm  stakes  they  planted  in  the  ground. 
Circling  a  narrow  space,  yet  large  enow ; 
These,  strongly  interknit,  they  closed  around 
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With  basket-work  of  many  a  pliant  bough. 
The  roof  was  Uke  the  sides ;  the  door  was  low, 
And  rude  the  hut,  and  triuim'd  with  little  care, 
For  little  heart  had  they  to  dress  it  now ; 
Yet  was  the  humble  structure  fresh  and  fair, 
And  soon  its  inmates  found  that  love  might  so- 
journ there. 

20. 
Quiara  could  recall  to  mind  the  course 
Of  twenty  summers ;  perfectly  he  knew 
Whate'er  his  fathers  taught  of  skill  or  force. 
Right  to  the  mark  his  whizzing  lance  he  threw. 
And  from  his  bow  the  unerring  arrow  flew 
With  fatal  aim :  and  when  the  laden  bee 
Buzz'd  by  him  in  its  flight,  he  could  pursue 
Its  path  with  certain  ken,  and  follow  free 
Until  he  traced  the  hive  in  hidden  bank  or  tree. 

21. 

Of  answering  years  was  jVIonnema,  nor  less 
Expert  in  all  her  sex's  household  ways. 
The  Indian  weed  she  skilfully  could  dress ; 
And  in  what  depth  to  drop  tiie  yellow  maize 
She  knew,  and  when  around  its  stem  to  raise 
The  lighten'd  soil ;  and  well  could  she  prepare 
Its  ripen'd  seed  for  food,  her  proper  praise  ; 
Or  in  the  embers  turn  with  frequent  care 

Its  succulent  head  yet  green,  sometimes  for  daintier 

[fare. 
22. 
And  how  to  macerate  the  bark  she  knew. 
And  draw  apart  its  beaten  fibres  fine, 
And  bleaching  them  in  sun,  and  air,  and  dew, 
From  dry  and  glossy  filaments  entwine, 
With  rapid  twirl  of  hand,  the  lengthening  line; 
Next  interknittiug  well  the  twisted  thread. 
In  many  an  even  mesh  its  knots  combine, 
And  shape  in  tapering  length  the  pensile  bed. 

Light  hammock  there  to  hang  beneath  tlie  leafy 
shed. 

23. 

Time  had  been  when,  expert  in  works  of  clay. 
She  lent  her  hands  the  swelling  urn  to  mould. 
And  fiU'd  it  for  the  appointed  festal  day 
With  the  beloved  beverage  which  the  bold 
QuaflT'd  in  their  triumph  and  their  joy  of  old; 
The  fruitful  cause  of  many  an  uproar  rude. 
When,  in  their  drunken  bravery  uncontroll'd. 
Some  bitter  jest  awoke  tlie  dormant  feud, 
And  wrath,  and  rage,  and  strife,  and  wounds,  and 
death  ensued. 

24. 

These  occupations  were  gone  by :  the  skill 
Was  useless  now,  which  once  had  been  her  pride. 
Content  were  they,  when  thirst  impell'd,  to  fill 
The  dry  and  hollow  gourd  from  Mondai's  side; 
The  river  from  its  sluggish  bed  supplied 
A  draught  for  repetition  all  unmeet; 
Howbeit  the  bodily  want  was  satisfied  ; 
No  feverish  pulse  ensued,  nor  ireful  heat ; 
Their  days  were  undisturb'd,  their  natural  sleep 
was  sweet. 


25. 
She,  too,  had  learn'd  in  youth  how  best  to  trim 
The  honor'd  Chief  for  his  triumphal  day. 
And  covering  with  soft  gums  the  obedient  limb 
And  body,  then  with  feathers  overlay, 
In  regular  hues  disposed,  a  rich  display. 
Well  pleased  the  glorious  savage  stood,  and  eyed 
The  growing  work  ;  then,  vain  of  his  array, 
Look'd  with  complacent  frown  from  side  to  side, 
Stalk'd  with  elater  step,  and  swell'd  with  statelier 
pride. 

26. 

Feasts  and  carousals,  vanity  and  strife, 
Could  have  no  place  with  them  in  solitude 
To  break  the  tenor  of  their  even  life. 
Quiara  day  by  day  his  game  pursued. 
Searching  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  wood. 
With  hawk-like  eye,  and  arrow  sure  as  fate; 
And  Monnema  prepared  the  hunter's  food  ; 
Cast  with  him  here  in  this  forlorn  estate, 
In  all  things  for  the  man  was  she  a  fitting  mate. 

27. 
The  Moon  had  gather'd  oft  her  monthly  store 
Of  light,  and  oft  in  darkness  left  the  sky. 
Since  Monneraa  a  growing  burden  bore 
Of  life  and  hope.     The  appointed  weeks  go  by ; 
And  now  her  hour  is  come,  and  none  is  nigh 
To  help  :  but  human  help  she  needed  none. 
A  few  short  throes  endured  with  scarce  a  cry. 
Upon  the  bank  she  laid  her  new-born  son. 
Then  slid  into  the  stream,  and  bathed,  and  all  was 
done. 

28. 
Might  old  observances  have  there  been  kept, 
Then  should  tlie  husband  to  that  pensile  bed, 
Like  one  exhausted  with  the  birth,  have  crept, 
And  laying  down  in  feeble  guise  his  head. 
For  many  a  day  been  nursed  and  dieted 
With  tender  care,  to  childing  mothers  due. 
Certes  a  custom  strange,  and  yet  far  spread 
Through  many  a  savage  tribe,  howe'er  it  grew. 
And  once  in  the  old  world  known  as  widely  as 
the  new. 

29. 
This  could  not  then  be  done  ;  he  might  not  lay 
The  bow  and  those  unerring  shafts  aside ; 
Nor  throuirh  tlie    appointed   weeks  forego  the 

prey. 
Still  to  be  sought  amid  those  regions  wide. 
None  being  there  who  should  the  while  provide 
That  lonely  household  with  tlieir  needful  food  . 
So,  still  Quiara  througli  the  forest  plied 
His  daily  task,  and  in  the  thickest  wood 
Still  laid  his  snares  for  birds,  and  still  the  chase 

pursued. 

30. 
But  seldom  may  such  thoughts  of  mingled  joj 
A  father's  agitated  breast  dilate. 
As  when  he  first  beheld  tliat  infant  boy. 
Who  hath  not  proved  it,  ill  can  estimate 
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The  feeling  of  that  stirring  hour,  —  the  weight 
Of  that  new  sense,  the  thoughtful,  pensive  bliss. 
In  all  the  changes  of  our  changeful  state. 
Even  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  I  wis, 
The  heart  doth  undergo  no  change  so  great  as  this. 

31. 
A  deeper  and  unwonted  feeling  fill'd 
These  parents,  gazing  on  their  new-born  son. 
Already  in  their  busy  hopes  tliey  build 
On  this  frail  sand.     Now  let  the  seasons  run, 
And  let  the  natural  work  of  time  be  done 
With  them,  —  for  unto  them  a  child  is  born  ; 
And  when  the  hand  of  Death  may  reach  the  one, 
The  other  will  not  now  be  left  to  mourn 
A  solitary  wretch,  all  utterly  forlorn. 

32. 

Thus  Monnema  and  thus  Quiara  thought. 
Though  each  the  melancholy  thought  repress'd ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  feel,  yet  utter' d  not 
The  human  feeling,  which  in  hours  of  rest 
Often  would  rise,  and  fill  the  boding  breast 
With  a  dread  foretaste  of  that  mournful  day. 
When,  at  the  inexorable  Power's  behest. 
The  unwilling  spirit,  called  perforce  away, 
Must  leave,  forever  leave,  its  dear  connatural  clay. 

33. 
Link'd  as  they  were,  where  each  to  each  was  all. 
How  might  the  poor  survivor  hope  to  bear 
That  heaviest  loss  which  one  day  must  befall. 
Nor  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  his  despair .' 
Scarce  could  the  heart  even  for  a  moment  dare 
That  miserable  time  to  contemplate. 
When  the  dread  Messenger  should  find  them 

there, 
From  whom  is  no  escape,  —  and  reckless  Fate, 
Whom  it  had  bound  so  close,  forever  separate. 

34. 
Lighter  that  burden  lay  upon  the  heart 
When  this  dear  babe  was  born  to  share  their  lot ; 
They  could    endure   to  think  tliat  they  must 

part. 
Then  too  a  glad  consolatory  thought 
Arose,  while  gazing  on  the  child  they  sought 
With  hope  their  dreary  prospect  to  delude, 
Till  they  almost  believed,  as  fancy  taught. 
How  that  from  them  a  tribe  should  spring  re- 

new'd. 
To  people  and  possess  that  ample  solitude. 

35. 
Such  hope  they  felt,  but  felt  that  whatsoe'er 
The  undiscoverable  to  come  might  prove. 
Unwise  it  were  to  let  that  bootless  care 
Disturb  the  present  hours  of  peace  and  love. 
For  they  had  gain'd  a  happiness  above 
The  state  which  in  their  native  horde  was  known  : 
No  outward  causes  were  there  here  to  move 
Discord  and  alien  thoughts  ;  being  thus  alone 
From  all  mankind,  their  hearts  and  their  desires 
were  one. 
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36. 

Different  their  love  in  kind  and  in  degree 
From  what  their  poor  depraved  forefathers  knew, 
With  whom  degenerate  instincts  were  left  free 
To  take  their  course,  and  blindly  to  pursue. 
Unheeding  they  the  ills  that  must  ensue, 
The  bent  of  brute  desire.     No  moral  tie 
Bound  tlie  hard  husband  to  his  servile  crew 
Of  wives;  and  they  the  chance  of  change  might 
try, 
All  love  destroy'd  by  such  preposterous  liberty. 

37. 

Far  other  tie  this  solitary  pair 
Indissolubly  bound  ;  true  helpmates  they. 
In  joy  or  grief,  in  weal  or  woe  to  share, 
In  sickness  or  in  health,  through  life's  long  day ; 
And  reassuming  in  their  hearts  her  sway 
Benignant  Nature  made  the  burden  light. 
It  was  the  Woman's  pleasure  to  obey, 
The  Man's  to  ease  her  toil  in  all  he  might ; 
So  each  in  serving  each  obtain'd  the  best  delight. 

38. 
And  as  connubial,  so  parental  love 
Obey'd  unerring  Nature's  order  here. 
For  now  no  force  of  impious  custom  strove 
Against  her  law  ;  — such  as  was  wont  to  sear 
The  unhappy  heart  witli  usages  severe. 
Till  harden'd  mothers  in  the  grave  could  lay 
Their  living  babes  with  no  compunctious  tear; 
So  monstrous  men  become,  wlien  from  the  way 
Of  primal  light  they  turn  through  heathen  patha 
astray. 

39. 
Deliver'd  from  this  yoke,  in  them  henceforth 
Tlie  springs  of  natural  love  may  freely  flow : 
New  joys,  new  virtues  with  that  happy  birth 
Are  born,  and  with  the  growing  infant  grow. 
Source  of  our  purest  happiness  below 
Is  that  benignant  law  which  hath  entwined 
Dearest  delight  witli  strongest  duty,  so 
That  in  the  healthy  heart  and  righteous  mind 
Ever  they  co-exist,  inseparably  combined. 

40. 
Oh !  bliss  for  them  when  in  that  infant  face 
They  now  the  unfolding  faculties  descry, 
And  fondly  gazing,  trace  —  or  think  they  trace  — 
The  first  faint  speculation  in  that  eye. 
Which  hitherto  hath  roll'd  in  vacancy  ! 
Oh  !  bliss  in  that  soft  countenance  to  seek 
Some  mark  of  recognition,  and  espy 
The  quiet  smile  which  in  the  innocent  cheek 
Of  kindness  and  of  kind   its   consciousness  doth 
speak ! 

41. 
For  him,  if  born  among  their  native  tribe. 
Some  haughty  name  his   parents  had   thought 

good. 
As  weening  that  wherewith  they  should  ascribe 
The  strength  of  some  fierce  tenant  of  the  wood. 
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The  water,  or  the  atrial  solitude, 
Jaguar  or  vulture,  water-wolf  or  snake, 
The  beast  that  prowls  abroad  in  search  of  blood, 
Or  reptile  that  within  the  treacherous  brake 
Waits  for  the  prey,  upcoil'd,  its  hunger  to  aslake. 

42. 

Now  soften'd  as  their  spirits  were  by  love, 
Abhorrent  from  such  thoughts  they  turn'd  away ; 
And  with  a  happier  feeling,  from  the  dove. 
They  named  the  child  Yeruti.     On  a  day. 
When,  smiling  at  his  mother's  breast  in  play, 
They  in  his  tones  of  murmuring  pleasure  heard 
A  sweet  resemblance  of  the  stock-dove's  lay. 
Fondly  they  named  him  from  that  gentle  bird  ; 
And  soon  such  happy  use  endear'd  the  fitting  word. 

43. 

Days  past,  and  moons  have  wax'd  and  waned, 

and  still 
This  dovelet,  nestled  in  their  leafy  bower. 
Obtains  increase  of  sense,  and  strength,  and  will. 
As  in  due  order  many  a  latent  power 
Expands,  —  humanity's  exalted  dower; 
And  they,  while  thus  the  days  serenely  fled, 
Beheld  him  flourish  like  a  vigorous  flower, 
Which,  lifting  from  a  genial  soil  its  head, 
By  seasonable  suns  and  kindly  showers  is  fed. 

44. 
Erelong  the  cares  of  helpless  babyhood 
To  the  next  stage  of  infancy  give  place. 
That  age  witli  sense  of  conscious  growth  endued. 
When  every  gesture  hath  its  proper  grace : 
Then  come  the  unsteady  step,  the  tottering  pace ; 
And   watchful    hopes   and    emulous    thoughts 

appear ; 
The  imitative  lips  essay  to  trace 
Their  words,  observant  both  with  eye  and  ear, 
In  mutilated  sounds  which  parents  love  to  hear. 

45. 

Serenely  thus  the  seasons  pass  away ; 

And,  oh !  how  rapidly  they  seem  to  fly 

With  those  for  whom  to-morrow,  like  to-day, 

Glides  on  in  peaceful  uniformity  ! 

Five  years  have  since  Yeruti's  birth  gone  by. 

Five  happy  years;  —  and  ere  the  Moon  which 

then 
Hung  like  a  Sylphid's  light  canoe  on  high 
Should  fill  its  circle,  Monnema,  again. 
Laying  her  burden  down,  must  bear  a  mother's 

pain. 

46. 

Alas,  a  keener  pang,  before  that  day, 
Must  by  the  wretched  Monnema  be  borne ! 
In  quest  of  game  Quiara  went  his  way 
To  roam  the  wilds,  as  he  was  wont,  one  morn; 
She  look'd  in  vain  at  eve  for  his  return. 
By  moonlight,  through  the  midnight  solitude. 
She  sought  him ;  and  she  found  his  garment  torn, 
His  bow  and  useless  arrows  in  the  wood, 
Marks  of  a  jaguar's  feet,abroken  spear,  and  blood. 
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O  THOU  who,  listening  to  the  Poet's  song. 
Dost  yield  thy  willing  spirit  to  his  sway. 
Look  not  that  I  should  painfully  prolong 
The  sad  narration  of  that  fatal  day 
With  tragic  details ;  all  too  true  the  lay . 
Nor  is  my  purpose  e'er  to  entertain 
The  heart  with  useless  grief;  but,  as  I  may, 
Blend  in  my  calm  and  meditative  strain 
Consolatory  thoughts,  the  balm  for  real  pain. 


0  Youth  or  Maiden,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
Safe  in  my  guidance  may  thy  spirit  be  ; 

1  wound  not  wantonly  the  tender  heart ; 
And  if  sometimes  a  tear  of  sympathy 
Should  rise,  it  will  from  bitterness  be  free  -— 
Yea,  with  a  healing  virtue  be  endued. 

As  thou,  in  this  true  tale,  shalt  hear  from  me 
Of  evils  overcome,  and  grief  subdued. 
And  virtues  springing  up  like  flowers  in  solitude. 


The  unhappy  Monnema,  when  thus  bereft. 
Sunk  not  beneath  the  desolating  blow. 
Widow'd  she  was;  but  still  her  child  was  left; 
For  him  must  she  sustain  the  weight  of  woe, 
Which  else  would  in  that  hour  have  laid  her  low. 
Nor  wish'd  she  now  the  work  of  death  complete  ; 
Then  only  doth  the  soul  of  woman  know 
Its  proper  strength,  when  love  and  duty  meet ; 
Invincible  the  heart  wherein  they  have  their  seat. 


The  seamen  who,  upon  some  coral  reef. 
Are  cast  amid  the  interminable  main. 
Still  cling  to  life,  and,  hoping  for  relief. 
Drag  on  their  days  of  wretchedness  and  pain. 
In  turtle-shells  they  hoard  the  scanty  rain. 
And  eat  its  flesh,  sun-dried  for  lack  of  fire. 
Till  the  weak  body  can  no  more  sustain 
Its  wants,  but  sinks  beneath  its  sufferings  dire  ; 
Most  miserable  man  who  sees  the  rest  expire  ! 


He  lingers  there  while  months  and  years  go  by, 
And  holds  his  hope  though  months  and  yeari 

have  past ; 
And  still  at  morning  round  the  farthest  sky. 
And  still  at  eve  his  eagle  glance  is  cast, 
If  there  he  may  behold  the  far-off"  mast 
Arise,  for  which  he  hath  not  ceased  to  pray. 
And  if  perchance  a  ship  should  come  at  last. 
And  bear  him  from  that  dismal  bank  away. 
He  blesses  God  that  he  hath  lived  to  see  that  day. 


So  strong  a  hold  hath  life  upon  the  soul. 
Which  sees  no  dawning  of  eternal  light. 
But  subject  to  this  mortal  frame's  control, 
Forgetful  of  its  origin  and  right, 
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Content  in  bondage  dwells  and  utter  night. 
By  worthier  ties  was  this  poor  mother  bound 
To  life;  even  while  her  grief  was  at  the  height, 
Then  in  maternal  love  support  she  found, 
And  in  maternal  cares  a  healing  for  her  wound. 

7. 
For  now  her  hour  is  come  :  a  girl  is  born, 
Poor  infant,  all  unconscious  of  its  fate, 
How  passing  strange,  how  utterly  forlorn ! 
The  genial  season  served  to  mitigate, 
In  all  it  might,  their  sorrowful  estate. 
Supplying  to  the  mother,  at  her  door. 
From  neighboring  trees,  which  bent  beneath  their 

weight, 
A  full  supply  of  fruitage  now  mature ; 
So  in  that  time  of  need  their  sustenance  was  sure. 


Nor  then  alone,  but  alway  did  tlie  Eye 
Of  Mercy  look  upon  that  lonely  bower. 
Days  past,  and  weeks ;  and  months  and  years 

went  by. 
And  never  evil  thing  the  while  had  power 
To  enter  there.     The  boy,  in  sun  and  shower. 
Rejoicing  in  his  strength  to  youthhed  grew ; 
And  Mooma,  that  beloved  girl,  a  dower 
Of  gentleness  from  bounteous  nature  drew. 
With  all  that   should    the    heart   of  womankind 
imbue. 

9. 
The  tears  which  o'er  her  infancy  were  shed 
Profuse,  resented  not  of  grief  alone  ; 
Maternal  love  their  bitterness  allay 'd. 
And,  with  a  strength  and  virtue  all  its  own, 
Sustain'd  the  breaking  heart.     A  look,  a  tone, 
A  gesture  of  that  innocent  babe,  in  eyes 
With  saddest  recollections  overflown. 
Would  sometimes  make  a  tender  smile  arise. 
Like  sunshine  opening  through  a  shower  in  vernal 
skies. 

10. 

No  looks  but  those  of  tenderness  were  found 
To  turn  upon  that  helpless  infant  dear ; 
And  as  her  sense  unfolded,  never  sound 
Of  wrath  or  discord  brake  upon  her  ear. 
Her  soul  its  native  purity  sincere 
Possess'd,  by  no  example  here  defiled; 
From  envious  passions  free,  exempt  from  fear. 
Unknowing  of  all  ill,  amid  the  wild 
Beloving  and  beloved  she  grew,  a  happy  child. 

11. 

Yea,  where  that  solitary  bower  was  placed, 
Though  all  unlike  to  Paradise  the  scene, 
(A  wide  circumference  of  woodlands  waste.) 
Something  of  what  in  Eden  might  have  been 
Was  shadow'd  there  imperfectly,  I  ween. 
In  this  fair  creature  :  safe  from  all  offence. 
Expanding  like  a  shelter'd  plant  serene. 
Evils  that  fret  and  stain  being  far  from  thence. 
Her   heart   in   peace   and   joy   retain'd  its  inno- 
cence. 


12. 

At  first  the  infant  to  Yeruti  proved 
A  cause  of  wonder  and  disturbing  joy. 
A  stronger  tie  than  that  of  kindred  moved 
His  inmost  being,  as  the  happy  boy 
Felt  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  without  alloy. 
The  sense  of  kind  :  a  fellow  creature  she, 
In  whom,  when  now  she  ceased  to  be  a  toy 
For  tender  sport,  his  soul  rejoiced  to  see 
Connatural  powers  expand,  and  growing  sympathy 

13. 

For  her  he  cuU'd  the  fairest  flowers,  and  sought 
Throughout  the  woods  the  earliest  fruits  for  her. 
The  cayman's  eggs,  the  honeycomb  he  brought 
To  this  beloved  sister,  —  whatsoe'er. 
To  his  poor  thought,  of  delicate  or  rare 
The  wilds  might  yield,  solicitous  to  find. 
They  who  aflirm  all  natural  acts  declare 
Self-love  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  mind, 
Judge   from   their  own  mean  hearts,  and   foully 
wrong  mankind. 

14. 

Three  souls  in  whom  no  selfisliness  had  place 
Were  here  ;  three  happy  souls,  which  undefiled, 
Albeit  in  darkness,  still  retain'd  a  trace 
Of  their  celestial  origin.     The  wild 
Was  as  a  sanctuary  where  Nature  smiled 
Upon  these  simple  children  of  her  own, 
And,  cherishing  whate'er  was  meek  and  mild, 
Call'd  forth  the  gentle  virtues,  such  alone. 
The   evils  which  evoke    the  stronger  being  un- 
knovra. 

15. 

What  though  at  birth  we  bring  with  us  the  seed 
Of  sin,  a  mortal  taint,  —  in  heart  and  will 
Too  surely  felt,  too  plainly  shown  in  deed, — 
Our  fatal  heritage ;  yet  are  we  still 
The  children  of  the  All-Merciful;  and  ill 
They  teach,  who  tell  us  that  from  hence  must 

flow 
God's  wrath,  and  then,  his  justice  to  fulfil, 
Death  everlasting,  never-ending  woe  : 
O  miserable  lot  of  man  if  it  were  so! 

16. 

Falsely  and  impiously  teach  they  who  thus 
Our  heavenly  Father's  holy  will  misread ! 
In  bounty  hath  the  Lord  created  us. 
In  love  redeem'd.     From  this  authentic  creed 
Let  no  bewildering  sophistry  impede 
The  heart's  entire  assent,  for  God  is  good. 
Hold  firm  this  faith,  and,  in  whatever  need. 
Doubt  not  but  thou  wilt  find  thy  soul  endued 
With  all-sufiicing  strengtii  of  heavenly  fortitude  ! 

17. 
By  nature  peccable  and  frail  are  we. 
Easily  beguiled  ;  to  vice,  to  error  prone  ; 
But  apt  for  virtue  too.     Humanity 
Is  not  a  field  where  tares  and  thorns  alone 
.^re  left  to  spring ;  good  seed  hath  there  been 
sown 
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With  no  unsparing  hand.     Sometimes  the  shoot 
Is  clioked  with  weeds,  or  withers  on  a  stone ; 
But  in  a  kindly  soil  it  strikes  its  root, 
And  flourisheth,  and  bringeth  forth  abundant  fruit. 

18. 
Love,  duty,  generous  feeling,  tenderness. 
Spring  in  the  uncontaminated  mind  j 
And  these  were  Mooma's  natural  dower.    Nor 

less 
Had  liberal  Nature  to  the  boy  assign'd, 
Happier  herein  than  if  among  mankind 
Their  lot  had  fallen,  —  oh,  certes  happier  here  ! 
That  all  things  tended  still  more  close  to  bind 
Their  earliest  ties,  and  they  from  year  to  year 
Retain'd  a  childish  heart,  fond,  simple,  and  sincere. 

19. 
They  had  no  sad  reflection  to  alloy 
The  calm  contentment  of  the  passing  day, 
Nor  foresight  to  disturb  the  present  joy. 
Not  so  with  Monnema ;  albeit  the  sway 
Of  time  had  reach'd  her  heart,  and  worn  away. 
At  length,  the  grief  so  deeply  seated  there, 
The  future  often,  like  a  burden,  lay 
Upon  that  heart,  a  cause  of  secret  care 
And  melancholy  thought ;  yet  did  she  not  despair. 

20. 
Chance  from  the  fellowship  of  human  kind 
Had  cut  them  off,  and  chance  might  reunite. 
On  this  poor  possibility  her  mind 
Reposed ;  she  did  not  for  herself  invite 
Tlie  unlikely  thought,  and  cherish  with  delight 
The  dream  of  what  such  change  might  haply 

bring ; 
Gladness  with  hope  long  since  had  taken  flight 
From  her;  she  felt  that  life  was  on  the  wing, 
And  happiness,  like  youth,  has   here   no  second 
spring. 

21. 

So  were  her  feelings  to  her  lot  composed. 
That  to  herself  all  change  had  now  been  pain. 
For  Time  upon  her  own  desires  had  closed ; 
But  in  her  children  as  she  lived  again. 
For  their  dear  sake  she  learnt  to  entertain 
A  wish  for  human  intercourse  renew'd; 
And  oftentimes,  while  they  devour'd  the  strain, 
Would  she  beguile  their  evening  solitude 
With  stories  strangely  told  and  strangely  under- 
stood. 


Little  she  kjiew,  for  little  had  she  seen. 
And  little  of  traditionary  lore 
Had  reach'd  her  ear;  and  yet  to  them,  I  ween, 
Their  mother's  knowledge  seem'd  a  boundless 

store. 
A  world  it  opened  to  their  thoughts,  yea,  more,  — 
Another  world  beyond  this  mortal  state. 
Bereft  of  her,  they  had  indeed  been  poor ; 
Being  left  to  animal  sense,  degenerate ; 
Mere  creatures,  they  had  sunk  below  the  beasts' 

estate. 


23. 
The  human  race,  from  her  they  understood. 
Was  not  within  that  lonely  hut  confined, 
But  distant  far  beyond  their  world  of  wood 
Were  tribes  and  powerful  nations  of  their  kind ; 
And  of  the  old  observances  which  bind 
People  and  chiefs,  the  ties  of  man  and  wife. 
The  laws  of  kin  religiously  assign'd. 
Rites,  customs,  scenes  of  riotry  and  strife. 
And  all  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  savage  life. 

24. 
Wondering  they  listen  to  the  wondrous  tale; 
But  no  repining  tliought  such  tales  excite  : 
Only  a  wish,  if  wishes  might  avail. 
Was  haply  felt,  with  juvenile  delight. 
To  mingle  in  the  social  dance  at  night. 
Where  the  broad  moonshine,  level  as  a  flood, 
O'erspread  the  plain,  and  in  the  silver  light, 
Well  pleased,  the  placid  elders  sat  and  view'd 
The  sport,  and  seem'd  therein  to  feel  their  youth 
renew'd. 

25. 
But  when  the  darker  scenes  their  mother  drew. 
What  crimes  were  wrought  when  drunken  fury 

.     raged ; 
What  miseries  from  their  fatal  discord  grew. 
When  horde  with  horde  in  deadly  strife  engaged ; 
The  rancorous  hate  with  which  their  wars  they 

waged ; 

The  more  unnatural  horrors  which  ensued. 

When,  with  inveterate  vengeance  unassuaged. 

The   victors  round   their    slaughter'd   captives 

stood,  [blood;  — 

And  babes  were  brought  to  dip  their  little  hands  in 

26. 
Horrent  they  heard ;  and  with  her  hands  the  Maid 
Press'd  her  eyes  close,  as  if  she  strove  to  blot 
The  hateful  image  which  her  mind  portray  d. 
The  Boy  sat  silently,  intent  in  thought ; 
Then,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  as  if  he  sought 
To  heave  the  oppressive  feeling  from  his  breast, 
Complacently  compared  their  harmless  lot 
With  such  wild  life,  outrageous  and  unblest; 
Securely  thus  to  live,  he  said,  was  surely  best. 


On  tales  of  blood  they  could  not  bear  to  dwell ; 
From  such  their  hearts  abhorrent  shrunk  in  fear. 
Better  they  liked  that  Monnema  should  tell 
Of  things  unseen ;  what  Power  had  placed  them 

here, 
And  whence  the  living  spirit  came,  and  where 
It  past,  when  parted  from  this  mortal  mould  ; 
Of  such  mysterious  themes  with  willing  ear 
They  heard,  devoutly  listening  while  she  told 
Strangely-disfigured  truths,  and  fables  feign'd  of 

old. 

28. 

By  the  Great  Spirit  man  was  made,  she  said ; 
His  voice  it  was  which  peal'd  along  tlie  sky, 
And  shook  the  heavens,  and  fiU'd  the  earth  with 
Alone  and  inaccessible,  on  high  [dread. 
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He  had  his  dwelling-place  eternally. 
And  Father  was  his  name.    This  all  knew  well ; 
But  none  had  seen  hia  face ;  and  if  his  eye 
Regarded  what  upon  the  earth  befell, 
Or  if  he  cared  for  man,  she  knew  not :  —  who  could 
teU? 

29. 
But  this,  she  said,  was  sure  —  that  after  death 
There  was  reward,  and  there  was  punishment : 
And  that  the  evil-doers,  when  the  breath 
Of  their  injurious  lives  at  length  was  spent. 
Into  all  noxious  forms  abhorr'd  were  sent, 
Of  beasts  and  reptiles  ;  so  retaining  still 
Their  old  propensities,  on  evil  bent, 
They  work'd  where'er  they  might  their  wicked 
will, 
The  natural  foes  of  man,  whom  we  pursue  and  kill. 

30. 

Of  better  spirits,  some  there  were  who  said 
That  in  the  grave  they  had  tlieir  place  of  rest. 
Lightly  they  laid  the  earth  upon  the  dead, 
Lest  in  its  narrow  tenement  the  guest 
Should  suffer  underneath  such  load  oppress'd. 
But  that  death  surely  set  the  spirit  free, 
Sad  proof  to  them  poor  Monnema  address'd. 
Drawn  firom  their  father's  fate ;  no  grave  had  he 
Wherein   his  soul  might  dwell.     This   therefore 
could  not  be. 

3L 

Likelier  they  taught  who  said  that  to  the  Land 
Of  Souls  the  happy  spirit  took  its  flight, 
A  region  underneath  the  sole  command 
Of  the  Good  Power ;  by  him  for  the  upright 
Appointed  and  replenish'd  with  delight; 
A  land  where  nothing  evil  ever  came. 
Sorrow,  nor  pain,  nor  peril,  nor  affright. 
Nor  change,  nor  death;  but  there  the  human 
frame, 
Untouch'd  by  age  or. ill,  continued  still  the  same. 

32. 

Winds  would  not  pierce  it  there,  nor  heat  and  cold 
Grieve,  nor  thirst  parch,  and  hunger  pine  ;  but 

there 
The  sun  by  day  its  even  influence  hold 
With  genial  warmth,  and  thro'  the  unclouded  air 
The  moon  upon  her  nightly  journey  fare  : 
The  lakes  and  fish-full  streams  are  never  dry ; 
Trees  ever  green  perpetual  fruitage  bear; 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  hunter  turns  his  eye, 
Water,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  to  him  their  stores 

supply. 

33. 

And  once  there  was  a  way  to  that  good  land. 
For  in  mid-earth  a  wondrous  Tree  there  grew. 
By  which  the  adventurer  might,  with  foot  and 

hand, 
From   branch    to    branch    his    upward    course 

pursue  ; 
An  easy  path,  if  what  were  said  be  true, 


Albeit  the  ascent  was  long ;  and  when  the  heio-ht 
Was  gain'd,  that  blissful  region  was  in  view, 
Wherein  the  traveller  safely  might  alight. 
And  roam  abroad  at  will,  and  take  his  free  delight. 

34. 
O  happy  time,  when  ingress  thus  was  given 
To  the  upper  world,  and  at  their  pleasure  they 
Whose  hearts  were  strong  might  pass  from  Earth 

to  Heaven 
By  their  own  act  and  choice !     In  evil  day 
Mishap  had  fatally  cut  off  that  way. 
And  none  may  now  the  Land  of  Spirits  gain, 
Till  from  its  dear-loved  tenement  of  clay, 
Violence  or  age,  infirmity  and  pain, 
Divorce  the  soul  which  there  full  gladly  would 

remain. 

35. 
Such  grievous  loss  had  by  their  own  misdeed 
Upon  the  unworthy  race  of  men  been  brought. 
An  aged  woman  once,  who  could  not  speed 
In  fishing,  earnestly  one  day  besought 
Her  countrymen,  that  they  of  what  they  caught 
A  portion  would  upon  her  wants  bestow. 
They  set  her  hunger  and  her  age  at  nought, 
And  still  to  her  entreaties  answered  no ! 
And  mock'd  her,  till  they  made  her  heart  with  rage 
o'erflow. 

36. 
But  that  Old  Woman,  by  such  wanton  wrong 
Inflamed,  went  hurrying  down;  and  in  the  pride 
Of  magic  power,  wherein  the  crone  was  strong, 
Her  human  form  infirm  she  laid  aside. 
Better  the  Capiguara's  limbs  supplied 
A  strength  accordant  to  her  fierce  intent; 
These  she  assumed,  and,  burrowing  deep  and 

wide 
Beneatli  the  Tree,  with  vicious  will,  she  went, 
To  inflict  upon  mankind  a  lasting  punishment. 

37. 
Downward  she  wrought  her  way,  and  all  around 
Laboring,  the  solid  earth  she  undermined, 
And  loosen'd  all  the  roots;  then  from  the  ground 
Emerging,  in  her  hatred  of  her  kind. 
Resumed  her  proper  form,  and  breathed  a  wind 
Which  gather'd  like  a  tempest  round  its  head; 
Eftsoon  the  lofty  Tree  its  top  inclined, 
Uptorn  with  horrible  convulsion  dread, 
And  over  half  the  world  its   mighty  wreck   lay 
spread. 

38. 
But  never  scion  sprouted  from  that  Tree, 
Nor  seed  sprang  up ;  and  thus  the  easy  way. 
Which  had  till  then  for  young  and  old  been  free, 
Was  closed  upon  the  sons  of  men  for  aye. 
The  mighty  ruin  moulder'd  where  it  lay. 
Till  not  a  trace  was  left ;  and  now  in  sooth 
Almost  had  all  remembrance  past  away. 
This  from  the  elders  she  had  heard  in  youth ; 
Some  said  it  was  a  tale,  and  some  a  very  truth. 
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39. 
Nathless  departed  spirits  at  their  will 
Could  from  the  Land  of  Souls  pass  to  and  fro ; 
They  come  to  us  in  sleep  when  all  is  still, 
Sometimes  to  warn  against  tlie  impending  blow, 
Alas  !  more  oft  to  visit  us  in  woe  : 
Though  in  their  presence  there  was  poor  relief! 
And  this  had  sad  experience  made  her  know ; 
For  when  Quiara  came,  his  stay  was  brief, 
And,  waking  then,  she  felt  a  freshen'd  sense  of 
grief. 

40. 
Yet  to  behold  his  face  again,  and  hear 
His  voice,  though  painful,  was  a  deep  delight; 
It  was  a  joy  to  think  that  he  was  near. 
To  see  him  in  the  visions  of  the  night, — 
To  know  that  the  departed  still  requite 
The  love  which  to  their  memory  still  will  cling  : 
And  though  he  might  not  bless  her  waking  siglit 
With  his  dear  presence,  'twas  a  blessed  thing 
That  sleep  would  thus  sometimes  his  actual  image 
bring. 

41. 
Why  comes  he  not  to  me  i"  Yeruti  cries ; 
And  Mooma,  echoing  with  a  sigh  the  thought, 
Ask'd  why  it  was  that  to  her  longing  eyes 
No  dream  the  image  of  her  father  brought ; 
Nor  Monnema  to  solve  that  question  sought 
In  vain,  content  in  ignorance  to  dwell ; 
Perhaps  it  was  because  they  knew  him  not; 
Perhaps  —  but  sootli  she  could  not  answer  well; 
What  the  departed  did,  themselves  alone  could  tell. 

42. 

What  one  tribe  held  another  disbelieved, 
For  all  concerning  this  was  dark,  she  said, 
Uncertain  all,  and  hard  to  be  received. 
The  dreadful  race,  from  whom  their  fathers  fled, 
Boasted  that  even  the  Country  of  the  Dead 
Was  theirs,  and  where  their  Spirits  chose  to  go. 
The  ghosts  of  other  men  retired  in  dread 
Before  the  face  of  that  victorious  foe  ; 
No  better,  tlien,  the  world  above,  than  this  below ! 

43. 
What  then,  alas !  if  this  were  true,  was  death .' 
Only  a  mournful  change  from  ill  to  ill ! 
And  some  there  were  who  said  the  living  breath 
Would  ne'er  be  taken  from  us  by  the  will 
Of  tlie  Good  Father,  but  continue  still 
To  feed  with  life  the  mortal  frame  he  gave, 
Did  not  mischance'  or  wicked  witchcraft  kill ;  — 
Evils  from  which  no  care  avail'd  to  save. 
And  whereby  all  were  sent  to  fill  the  greedy  grave. 

44. 
In  vain  to  counterwork  the  baleful  charm 
By  spells  of  rival  witchcraft  was  it  sought; 
Less  potent  was  that  art  to  help  than  harm. 
No  means  of  safety  old  experience  brought: 
Nor  better  fortune  did  they  find  who  thought 
From  Death,  as  from  some  living  foe,  to  fly  ; 
For  speed  or  subterfuge  avail'd  them  nought; 


But  wheresoe'er  they  fled  they  found  him  nigh : 
None  ever  could  elude  that  unseen  enemy. 

45. 
Bootless  the  boast,  and  vain  the  proud  intent 
Of  those  who  hoped,  with  arrogant  display 
Of  arms  and  force,  to  scare  him  from  their  tent, 
As  if  their  threatful  shouts  and  fierce  array 
Of  war  could  drive  the  Invisible  away  ! 
Sometimes,  regardless  of  the  sufl'erer's  groan, 
They  dragg'd  the  dying  out,  and  as  a  prey 
Exposed  him,  that,  content  with  him  alone. 

Death  might  depart,  and  thus  his  fate  avert  their 
own. 

4G. 
Depart  he  might,  —  but  only  to  return 
In  quest  of  otlier  victims,  soon  or  late; 
When  they  who  held  this  fond  belief,  would  learn. 
Each  by  his  own  inevitable  fate. 
That,  in  tlie  course  of  man's  uncertain  state, 
Death  is  the  one  and  only  certain  thing. 
Oh  folly  then  to  fly  or  deprecate 
That  which,  at  last.  Time,  ever  on  the  wing. 

Certain  as  day  and  night,  to  weary  age  must  bring ! 

47. 
While  thus  the  Matron  spake,  the  youthful  twain 
Listen'd  in  deep  attention,  wistfully ; 
Whether  with  more  of  wonder  or  of  pain 
Uneath  it  were  to  tell.     With  steady  eye 
Intent  they  heard  ;  and  when  she  paused,  a  sigh 
Their  sorrowful  foreboding  seem'd  to  speak : 
Questions  to  which  she  could  not  give  reply 
Yeruti  ask'd  ;  and  for  that  Maiden  meek, 
Involuntary  tears  ran  down  her  quiet  cheek. 

48. 
A  diiferent  sentiment  within  them  stirr'd, 
When  Monnema  recall'd  to  mind,  one  day. 
Imperfectly,  what  she  had  sometimes  heard 
In  childhood,  long  ago,  the  Elders  say,  — 
Almost  from  memory  had  it  pass'd  away,  — 
How  there  appear'd  amid  the  woodlands  men 
Whom  the  Great  Spirit  sent  there  to  convey 
His  gracious  will ;  but  little  heed  she  then 
Had  given,  and  like  a  dream  it  now  recurr'd  again. 

49. 
But  these  young  questioners,  from  time  to  time, 
Caird  up  the  long-forgotten  theme  anew. 
Strange  men  they  were, from  some  remotest  clime, 
She  said,  of  diS'erent  speech,  uncouth  to  view. 
Having  hair  upon  their  face,  and  white  in  hue . 
Across  the  World  of  waters  wide  they  came 
Devotedly  the  Father's  work  to  do, 
And  seek  the  Red  Men  out,  and  in  his  name 
His  merciful  laws,  and  love,  and  promises  proclaim. 

50. 
They  served  a  Maid  more  beautiful  than  tongue 
Could  tell,  or  heart  conceive.     Of  human  race, 
All  heavenly  as  that  Virgin  was,  she  sprung ; 
But  for  her  beauty  and  celestial  grace, 
Being  one  in  whose  pure  elements  no  trace 
Had  e'er  inhered  of  sin  or  mortal  stain, 
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The  highest  Heaven  was  now  her  dwelling-place ; 
There  as  a  Queen  divine  she  held  her  reign, 
And  there  in  endless  joy  forever  would  remain. 

51. 

Her  feet  upon  the  crescent  Moon  were  set, 
And,  moving  in  their  order  round  her  head. 
The  Stars  compose  her  sparkling  coronet. 
Tiiere  at  her  breast  the  Virgin  Mother  fed 
A  Babe  divine,  who  was  to  judge  the  dead ; 
Such  power  the  Spirit  gave  this  awful  Child : 
Severe  he  was,  and  in  his  anger  dread. 
Yet  alway  at  his  Mother's  will  grew  mild. 
So  well  did  he  obey  that  Maiden  undefiled. 

52. 
Sometimes  she  had  descended  from  above 
To  visit  her  true  votaries,  and  requite 
Such  as  had  served  her  well.     And  for  her  love. 
These  bearded  men,  forsaking  all  delight. 
With  labor  long  and  dangers  infinite, 
Across  the  great  blue  waters  came,  and  sought 
The  Red  Men  here,  to  win  them,  if  they  might, 
From  bloody  ways,  rejoiced  to  profit  aught, 
Even  when  with  their  own  lives  the  benefit  was 


bought. 


53. 


For  trusting  in  this  heavenly  Maiden's  grace, 
It  was  for  them  a  joyful  thing  to  die. 
As  men  who  went  to  have  their  happy  place 
With  her,  and  with  that  Holy  Child,  on  high. 
In  fields  of  bliss  above  the  starry  sky, 
In  glory,  at  the  Virgin  Mother's  feet; 
And  all  who  kept  their  lessons  faithfully 
An  everlasting  guerdon  there  would  meet. 
When  Death  had  led  their  souls  to  that  celestial  seat. 

54. 
On  earth  they  offer'd,  too,  an  easy  life 
To  those  who  their  mild  lessons  would  obey. 
Exempt  from  want,  from  danger,  and  from  strife ; 
And  from  the  forest  leading  them  away, 
They  placed  them  underneath  this  Virgin's  sway, 
A  numerous  fellowship,  in  peace  to  dwell ; 
Their  high  and  happy  office  there  to  pay 
Devotions  due,  which  she  requited  well. 
Their  heavenly  Guardian  she  in  whatsoe'er  befell. 

55. 

Thus  Monnema  remember'd,  it  was  told 

By  one  who,  in  his  hot  and  headstrong  youth. 

Had  left  her  happy  service ;  but  when  old. 

Lamented  oft,  with  unavailing  ruth. 

And  thoughts  which,  sharper  than  a  serpent's 

tooth. 
Pierced  him,  that  he  had  changed  that  peaceful 

place 
For  the  fierce  freedom  and  the  ways  uncouth 
Of  their  wild  life,  and  lost  that  Lady's  grace. 
Wherefore  he  had  no  hope  to  see  in  Heaven  her  face. 

5a 

And  she  remember'd,  too,  when  first  they  fled 
For  safety  to  the  farthest  solitude 


Before  their  cruel  foes,  and  lived  in  dread 
That  thither,  too,  their  steps  might  be  pursued 
By  those  old  enemies  athirst  for  blood. 
How  some  among  them  hoped  to  see  the  day 
When  these  beloved  messengers  of  good 
To  that  lone  hiding-place  might  find  the  way. 
And  them  to  their  abode  of  blessedness  convey. 

57. 

Such  tales  excited  in  Yeruti's  heart 
A  stirring  hope  that  haply  he  might  meet 
Some  minister  of  Heaven ;  and  many  a  part, 
Untrod  before,  of  that  wild  wood  retreat. 
Did  he,  with  indefatigable  feet. 
Explore  ;  yet  ever  from  the  fruitless  quest 
Return'd  at  evening  to  his  native  seat 
By  daily  disappointment  undepress'd,  — 
So  buoyant  was  the  hope  that  fiU'd  his  youthful 
breast. 

58. 
At  length  the  hour  approach'd  that  should  fulfil 
His  harmless  heart's  desire,  when  they  shall  see 
Their  fellow-kind,  and  take  for  good  or  ill 
The  fearful  chance, —  for  such  it  needs  must  be, — 
Of  change  from  that  entire  simplicity. 
Yet  wherefore  should  the  thought   of  change 

appall  ? 
Grief  it  perhaps  might  bring,  and  injury. 
And  death ;  —  but  evil  never  can  befall 
The  virtuous,  for  the  Eye  of  Heaven  is  over  all. 


CANTO  III. 


1. 
Amid  those  marshy  woodlands  far  and  wide, 
Which  spread  beyond  the  soaring  vulture's  eye, 
There  grew,  on  Empalado's  southern  side. 
Groves  of  that  tree  whose  leaves  adust  supply 
The  Spaniards  with  their  daily  luxury ; 
A  beverage  whose  salubrious  use  obtains 
Through  many  a  land  of  mines  and  slavery, 
Even  over  all  La  Plata's  sea-like  plains. 
And  Chili's  mountain  realm,  and  proud  Peru's 
domains. 

2. 
But  better  for  the  injured  Indian  race 
Had  woods  of  manchineel  the  land  o'erspread : 
Yea,  in  that  tree  so  bless'd  by  Nature's  grace 
A  direr  curse  had  they  inherited. 
Than  if  the  Upas  there  had  rear'd  its  head. 
And  sent  its  baleful  scions  all  around. 
Blasting  where'er  its  effluent  force  was  shed, 
In  air  and  water,  and  the  infected  ground, 
All  things  wherein  the  breath  or  sap  of  life  is  found. 

3. 

The  poor  Guajanies  dreamt  of  no  such  ill, 
When,  for  themselves  in  miserable  hour, 
The  virtues  of  that  leaf,  with  pure  good  will, 
They  taught  their  unsuspected  visitor. 
New  in  the  land  as  yet.    They  learnt  his  power 
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Too   soon,    which   law   nor   conscience   could 

restrain  ; 
A  fearless,  but  inhuman  conqueror, 
Heart-harden'd  by  the  accursed  lust  of  gain  : 
O  fatal  thirst  of  gold  !     O  foul  reproach  for  Spain ! 


For  gold  and  silver  had  the  Spaniards  sought, 
Exploring  Paraguay  with  desperate  pains  j 
Their  way  through  forests,  ase  in  hand,  they 

wrought ; 
Drench'd  from  above  by  unremitting  rains, 
They  waded  over  inundated  plains. 
Forward  by  hope  of  plunder  still  allured; 
So  they  might  one  day  count  their  golden  gains, 
They  cared  not  at  what  cost  of  sin  procured ; 
All   dangers  they  defied,  all  sufferings  they  en- 
dured. 

5. 

Barren  alike  of  glory  and  of  gold 

That  region  proved  to  them ;  nor  would  the  soil 

Unto  their  uuindustrious  hands  unfold 

Harvests,  the  fruit  of  peace,  and  wine  and  oil. 

The  treasures  that  repay  contented  toil 

With  health  and  weal ;  treasures  that  with  them 

bring 
No  guilt  for  priest  and  penance  to  assoil. 
Nor  with  their  venom  arm  the  awaken'd  sting 
Of  conscience  at  that  hour  when  life  is  vanishing. 

6. 

But,  keen  of  eye  in  their  pursuit  of  gain. 
The  conquerors  look'd  for  lucre  in  this  tree ; 
An  annual  harvest  there  might  they  attain. 
Without  the  cost  of  annual  industry. 
'Tvvas  but  to  gather  in  what  there  grew  free, 
And  share  Potosi's  wealth.     Nor  thence  alone. 
But  gold  in  glad  exchange  they  soon  should  see 
From  all  that  once  the  Incas  called  their  own. 
Or  where  the  Zippa's  power  or  Zaque's  laws  were 
known. 


For  this,  in  fact  though  not  in  name  a  slave, 
The  Indian  from  his  family  was  torn ; 
And  droves  on  droves  were  sent  to  find  a  grave 
In  woods  and  swamps,  by  toil  severe  outworn, 
No  friend  at  hand  to  succor  or  to  mourn. 
In  death  unpitied,  as  in  life  unbless'd. 
O  miserable  race,  to  slavery  born ! 
Yet  when  we  look  beyond  this  world's  unrest. 
More  miserable  then  the  oppressors  than  the  op- 
press'd. 


Often  had  Kings  essay'd  to  check  the  ill 
By  edicts  not  so  well  enforced  as  meant ; 
A  present  power  was  wanting  to  fulfil 
Remote  authority's  sincere  intent. 
To  Avarice,  on  its  present  purpose  bent, 
The  voice  of  distant  Justice  spake  in  vain; 
False  magistrates  and  priests  their  influence  lent 
The  accursed  thing  for  lucre  to  maintain : 
O  fatal  thirst  of  gold  I     O  foul  reproach  for  Spain ! 


O  foul  reproach  !  but  not  for  Spain  alone. 
But  for  all  lands  that  bear  the  Christian  name  ! 
Where'er  commercial  slavery  is  known; 
O  shall  not  Justice,  trumpet-tongued,  proclaim 
The  foul  reproach,  the  black  ofi'ence,  the  same  .' 
Hear,  guilty  France  I  and  thou,  O  England,  hear ! 
Thou  who  hast  half  redeem'd  tliyself  from  shame. 
When  slavery  from  thy  realms  shall  disappear, 
Then  from  this  guilt,  and  not  till  then,  wilt  thou 
be  clear. 

10. 
Uncheck'd  in  Paraguay  it  ran  its  course, 
Till  all  the  gentler  children  of  the  land 
Well  nigh  had  been  consumed  without  remorse. 
The  bolder  tribes  meantime,  whose  skilful  hand 
Had  tamed  the  horse,  in  many  a  warlike  band 
Kept  the  field  well  with  bow  and  dreadful  spear. 
And  now  the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  withstand 
Their  force,  but  in  their  towns  grew  pale  with  fear, 
If  the  Mocobio  or  the  Abipon  drew  near. 

11. 

Bear  witness,  Chaco,  thou,  from  thy  domain 
With  Spanish  blood,  as  erst  with  Indian,  fed  ! 
And  Corrientes,  by  whose  church  the  slain 
Were  piled  in  heaps,  till  for  the  gather'd  dead 
One  common  grave  was  dug,  one  service  said ! 
Thou  too,  Parana,  thy  sad  witness  bear 
From    shores  with  many   a   mournful   vestige 

spread, 
And  monumental  crosses  here  and  there. 
And  monumental  names  that  tell  where  dwellings 

were  ! 

12. 

Nor  would  with  all  their  power  the  Kings  of 

Spain, 
Austrian  or  Bourbon,  have  at  last  avail'd 
This  torrent  of  destruction  to  restrain. 
And  save  a  people  every  where  assail'd 
By  men  before  whose  face  their  courage  quail'd, 
But  for  the  virtuous  agency  of  those 
Who  with  the  Cross  alone,  when  arms  had  fail'd, 
Achieved  a  peaceful  triumph  o'er  the  foes, 
And  gave  that  weary  land  the  blessings  of  repose. 

13. 

For  whensoe'er  tlie  Spaniards  felt  or  fear'd 
An  Indian  enemy,  they  call'd  for  aid 
Upon  Loyola's  sons,  now  long  endear'd 
To  many  a  happy  tribe,  by  them  convey'd 
From  the  open  wilderness  or  woodland  shade, 
In  towns  of  happiest  polity  to  dwell. 
Freely  these  faithful  ministers  essay'd 
The  arduous  enterprise,  contented  well 
If  with  success  they  sped,  or  if  as  martyrs  fell. 

14. 

And  now  it  chanced  some  traders,  who  had  fell'd 
The  trees  of  precious  foliage  far  and  wide 
On  Empalado's  shore,  when  they  beheld 
The  inviting  woodlands  on  its  northern  side, 
Cross'd  thither  in  their  quest,  and  there  espied 
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Yeruti's  footsteps:  searching  then  the  shade, 
At  length  a  lonely  dwelling  they  descried, 
And  at  the  thought  of  hostile  hordes  dismay 'd, 
To  the  nearest  mission  sped,  and  ask'd  the  Jesuit's 
aid. 

15. 

That  was  a  call  which  ne'er  was  made  in  vain 
Upon  Loyola's  sons.     In  Paraguay 
Much  of  injustice  had  they  to  complain, 
Much  of  neglect ;  but  faithful  laborers  they 
In  the  Lord's  vineyard,  there  was  no  delay 
When  summon'd  to  his  work.     A  little  band 
Of  converts  made  them  ready  for  the  way ; 
Their  spiritual  father  took  a  Cross  in  hand 
To  be  his  staff,  and  forth  they  went  to  search  the 
land. 

16. 

He  was  a  man  of  rarest  qualities, 
Who  to  this  barbarous  region  had  confined 
A  spirit  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 
Worthy  to  take  its  place,  and  from  mankind 
Receive  their  homage,  to  the  immortal  mind 
Paid  in  its  just  inheritance  of  fame. 
But  he  to  Immbler  thoughts  his  heart  inclined  ; 
From  Gratz,  amid  the  Styrian  hills,  he  came. 
And  Dobrizhofferwas  the  good  man's  honor'd  name. 

17. 
It  was  his  evil  fortune  to  behold 
The  labors  of  his  painful  life  destroy 'd ; 
His  flock,  which  he  had  brought  within  the  fold. 
Dispersed ;  the  work  of  ages  render'd  void. 
And  all  of  good  that  Paraguay  enjoy' d 
By  blind  and  suicidal  Power  o'erthrown. 
So  he  the  years  of  his  old  age  employ 'd, 
A.  faithful  chronicler  in  handing  down 
Names  which  he  loved,  and  things  well  worthy  to 
be  known. 

18. 
And  thus,  when  exiled  from  the  dear-loved  scene. 
In  proud  Vienna  he  beguiled  the  pain 
Of  sad  remembrance ;  and  the  Empress  Queen, 
That  great  Teresa,  she  did  not  disdain 
In  oracious  mood  sometimes  to  entertain 
Discourse  with  him  both  pleasurable  and  sage ; 
And  sure  a  willing  ear  she  well  might  deign 
To  one  whose  tales  may  equally  engage 
The   wondering   mind   of  youth,   the  thoughtful 
heart  of  age. 

19. 
But  of  his  native  speech  because  well  nigh 
Disuse  in  him  forgetfulness  had  wrought. 
In  Latin  he  composed  his  history  — 
A  garrulous,  but  a  lively  tale,  and  fraught 
With  matter  of  delight  and  food  for  thought. 
And  if  he  could  in  Merlin's  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  were 

taught. 
The  old  man  would  have  felt  as  pleased,  I  ween, 
As  wlicn  he  won  the  ear  of  that  great  Empress 
Queen. 
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20. 
Little  he  deem'd  when  with  his  Indian  band 
He  through  the  wilds  set  forth  upon  his  way, 
A  Poet  then  unborn,  and  in  a  land 
Which  had  proscribed  his  order,  should  one  day 
Take  up  from  thence  his  moralizing  lay, 
And  shape  a  song  that,  with  no  fiction  dress'd, 
Should  to  his  worth  its  grateful  tribute  pay. 
And  sinking  deep  in  many  an  English  breast. 
Foster  that  faith  divine  that  keeps  the  heart  at  rest. 

21. 
Behold  him  on  his  way  !  the  breviary 
Which  from  his  girdle  hangs,  his  only  shield  ; 
That  well-known  habit  is  his  panoply. 
That  Cross,  the  only  weapon  he  will  wield  : 
By  day,  he  bears  it  for  his  staff  afield. 
By  night,  it  is  the  pillow  of  his  bed  : 
No  otiier  lodging  these  wild  woods  can  yield 
Than  eartli's  hard  lap,  and  rustling  overhead 
A  canopy  of  deep  and  tangled  boughs  far  spread. 

22. 

Yet  may  they  not  without  some  cautious  care 
Take  up  their  inn  content  upon  the  ground. 
First  it  beJioves  to  clear  a  circle  there. 
And  trample  down  the  grass  and  plantage  round. 
Where  many  a  deadly  reptile  might  be  found. 
Whom  with  its  bright  and  comfortable  heat 
The  flame  would  else  allure  :  such  plagues  abound 
In  these  thick  woods,  and  therefore  must  they 
beat  [feet. 

The  earth,  and  trample  well  the  herbs  beneath  their 

23. 

And  now  they  heap  dry  reeds  and  broken  wood : 

The  spark  is  struck,  the  crackling  fagots  blaze. 

And  cheer  that  unaccustom'd  solitude. 

Soon  have  they  made  their  frugal  meal  of  maize  ; 

In  grateful  adoration  then  they  raise 

The  evening  hymn.     How  solemn  in  the  wild 

That  sweet  accordant  strain   wherewith   they 

praise 
The  Queen  of  Angels,  merciful  and  mild  ! 
Hail,  holiest  Mary !  Maid,  and  Mother  undefilled. 

24. 

Blame  as  thou  mayst  the  Papist's  erring  creed, 
But  not  their  salutary  rite  of  even  ! 
The  prayers  that  from  a  pious  soul  proceed, 
Tliough  misdirected,  reach  the  ear  of  Heaven. 
Us,  unto  whom  a  purer  faith  is  given, 
As  our  best  birthright  it  behoves  to  hold 
The  precious  charge  ;  but,  oh,  beware  the  leaven 
Which  makes  the  heart  of  charity  grow  cold  ! 
We  own  one  Shepherd,  we  shall  be  at  last  one  fold. 


Thinkest  thou  the  little  company  who  here 
Pour  forth  their  hymn  devout  at  close  of  day,. 
Feel  it  no  aid  that  those  who  hold  them  dear. 
At  the  same  hour  the  self-same  homage  pay. 
Commending  them  to  Heaven  when  far  away .' 
That  the  sweet  bells  are  heard  in  solemn  chime 
Through  all  the  happy  towns  of  Paraguay, 
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Where  now  their  brethren  in  one  point  of  time 
Join  in  the  general  prayer,  with  sympathy  sublime  ? 

26. 

That  to  the  glorious  Mother  of  their  Lord 
Whole  Christendom  that  hour  its  homage  pays  ^ 
From  court  and  cottage  that  with  one  accord 
Ascends  the  universal  strain  of  praise  ? 
Amid  the  crowded  city's  restless  ways, 
One  reverential  thought  pervades  the  throng  ; 
The  traveller  on  his  lonely  road  obeys 
The  sacred  hour,  and  as  he  fares  along, 
In  spirit  hears  and  joins  his  household's  even-song. 

27. 

What  if  they  think  that  every  prayer  enroll'd 
Shall  one  day  in  their  good  account  appear  ; 
That  guardian  Angels  hovet  round  and  fold 
Their  wings  in  adoration  wh'ile  they  hear ; 
Ministrant  Spirits  through  the  ethereal  sphere 
Waft  it  with  joy,  and  to  the  grateful  theme. 
Well  pleased,  the  Mighty  Mother  bends  her  ear  .' 
A  vain  delusion  this  we  riglitly  deem : 
Yet  what  they  feel  is  not  a  mere  illusive  dream. 

23. 
That  prayer  perform'd,  around  the  fire  reclined 
Beneath  the  leafy  canopy  they  lay 
Their  limbs  :  the  Indians  soon  to  sleep  resign'd  ; 
And  the  good  Father  with  that  toilsome  day 
Fatigued,  full  fain  to  sleep,  —  if  sleep  he  may, — 
Whom  all  tormenting  insects  there  assail ; 
More  to  be  dreaded  these  tlian  beasts  of  prey 
Against  whom  strenglli  may  cope,  or  skill  pre- 
vail ; 
But  art  of  man  against  these  enemies  must  fail. 

29. 
Patience  itself,  that  should  the  sovereign  cure 
For  ills  that  touch  ourselves  alone,  supply, 
Lends  little  aid  to  one  who  must  endure 
This  plague  :  the  small  tormentors  fill  the  sky. 
And  swarm  about  their  prey  ;  there  he  must  lie 
And  sufier  while  the  hours  of  darkness  wear; 
At  times  he  utters  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
Some  name  adored,  in  accents  of  despair 
Breathed  sorrowfully  forth,  half  murmur  and  half 
prayer. 

30. 

Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  gleam  of  light ; 
Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  sound  of  day ; 
I  That,  from  the  sufferings  of  that  weary  night 

I  Released,  lie  may  resume  his  willing  way, 

1         Well  pleased  again  the  perils  to  essay 

■Of  that  drear  wilderness,  %vith  hope  renew'd ; 
Success  will  all  his  labors  overpay  ; 
A  quest  like  his  is  cheerfully  pursued  ; 
The  heart  is  happy  still  that  is  intent  on  good. 

31. 
And  now  where  Empalado's  waters  creep 
Through  low  and  level  shores  of  woodland  wide. 
They  come ;  prepared  to  cross  the  sluggish  deep, 
An  ill-shaped  coracle  of  hardest  hide, 


Ruder  than  ever  Cambrian  fisher  plied 
Where  Towey  and  the  salt-sea  waters  meet, 
The  Indians  launch ;  they  steady  it  and  guide, 
Winning  their  way  with  arms  and  practised  feet, 
While  in  the  tottering  boat  the  Father  keeps  his  seat. 

32. 

For  three  long  summer  days  on  evety  side 
They  search  in  vain  the  sylvan  solitude  ; 
The  fourth  a  human  footstep  is  espied. 
And  through  the  mazes  of  the  pathless  wood 
With  hound-like  skill  and  hawk-like  eye  pur- 
sued; 
For  keen  upon  their  pious  quest  are  they 
As  e'er  were  hunters  on  the  track  of  blood. 
Where  softer  ground  or  trodden  herbs  betray 
The  slightest  mark  of  man,  they  there  explore  the 
way. 

33. 

More  cautious  when  more  certain  of  the  trace, 
In  silence  they  proceed ;  not  like  a  crew 
Of  jovial  hunters,  who  the  joyous  chase 
With  hound  and  horn  in  open  field  pursue, 
Cheering  their  way  with  jubilant  halloo. 
And  hurrying  forward  to  their  spoil  desired. 
The  panting  game  before  them,  full  in  view : 
Humaner  thoughts  this  little  band  inspired. 
Yet  with  a  hope  as  high  their  gentle  hearts  were 
fired. 

34. 

Nor  is  their  virtuous  hope  devoid  of  fear ; 

The  perils  of  that  enterprise  they  know ; 

Some  savage  horde  may  have  its  fastness  here, 

A  race  to  whom  a  stranger  is  a  foe, 

Who  not  for  friendly  words,  nor  proffer'd  show 

Of  gifts,  will  peace  or  parley  entertain. 

If  by  such  hands  their  blameless  blood  should 

flow 
To  serve  the  Lamb  who  for  their  sins  was  slain. 
Blessed  indeed  their  lot,  for  so  to  die  is  gain ! 

35. 

Them,  thus  pursuing  where  the  track  may  lead, 
A  human  voice  arrests  upon  their  way ; 
They  stop,  and  thitiier,  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceed, 
All  eyes  are  turn'd  in  wonder,  —  not  dismay. 
For  sure  such  sounds  might  charm  all  fear  away  j 
No  nightingale  whose  brooding  mate  is  nigh. 
From  some  sequestcr'd  bower  at  close  of  da}'. 
No  lark  rejoicing  in  the  orient  sky. 
Ever  pour'd  forth  so  wild  a  strain  of  melody. 

36. 

The  voice  which  through  the  ringing  forest  floats 
Is  one  which  having  ne'er  been  taught  the  skill 
Of  marshalling  sweet  words  to  sweeter  notes. 
Utters  all  unpremeditate,  at  will, 
A  modulated  sequence,  loud  and  shrill, 
Of  inarticulate  and  long-breathed  sound. 
Varying  its  tones  with  rise,  and  fall,  and  trill. 
Till  all  the  solitary  woods  around 
With  that  far-piercing  power  of  melody  resound. 
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37. 

In  mute  astonishment  attent  to  hear, 
Aa  if  by  some  enchantment  held,  they  stood, 
With  bending  head,  fix'd  eye,  and  eager  ear, 
And  hand  upraised  in  warning  attitude 
To  check  all  speech  or  step  that  might  intrude 
On  that  sweet  strain.    Them  leaving,  thus  spell- 
bound, 
A  little  way  alone  into  the  wood 
The  Father  gently  moved  toward  the  sound. 
Treading  with  quiet  feet  upon  the  grassy  ground. 

38. 
Anon  advancing  thus  the  trees  between. 
He  saw  beside  her  bower  the  songstress  wild. 
Not  distant  far,  himself  the  while  unseen. 
Mooma  it  was,  that  happy  maiden  mild. 
Who,  in  the  sunshine,  like  a  careless  child 
Of  nature,  in  her  joy  was  caroling. 
A  heavier  heart  than  his  it  had  beguiled 
So  to  have  heard  so  fair  a  creature  sing 
The  strains  which  she  had  learnt  from  all  sweet 
birds  of  sprmg. 

39. 

For  these  had  been  her  teachers,  these  alone ; 
And  she,  in  many  an  emulous  essay. 
At  length  into  a  descant  of  her  own 
Kad  blended  all  their  notes,  a  wild  display 
Of  sounds  in  rich,  irregular  array  j 
And  now  as  blithe  as  bird  in  vernal  bower, 
Pour'd  in  full  flow  the  unexpressive  lay, 
Rejoicing  in  her  consciousness  of  power, 
But  in  the  inborn  sense  of  harmony  yet  more. 

40. 
In  joy  had  she  begun  the  ambitious  song. 
With  rapid  interchange  of  sink  and  swell; 
And  sometimes  high  the  note  was  rais'd,  and  long 
Produced,  with  shake  and  effort  sensible, 
As  if  the  voice  exulted  there  to  dwell ; 
But  when  she  could  no  more  that  pitch  sustain, 
So  thriUingly  attuned  the  cadence  fell. 
That  with  the  music  of  its  dying  strain 
She  moved  herself  to  tears  of  pleasurable  pain. 

41. 
It  might  be  deem'd  some  dim  presage  possess'd 
The  virgin's  soul ;  that  some  mysterious  sense 
Of  change  to  come,  upon  her  mind  impress'd. 
Had  then  call'd  forth,  e'er  she  departed  thence, 
A  requiem  to  their  days  of  innocence. 
For  what  thou  losest  in  thy  native  shade 
There  is  one  change  alone  that  may  compense, 
O  Mooma,  innocent  and  simple  maid, 
Only  one  change,  and  it  will  not  be  long  delay'd  ! 

42. 
When  now  the  Father  issued  from  the  wood 
Into  that  little  glade  in  open  sight. 
Like  one  entranced,  beholding  him,  she  stood; 
Yet  had  she  more  of  wonder  than  affright. 
Yet  less  of  wonder  than  of  dread  delight. 
When  thus  the  actual  vision  came  in  view ; 
For  instantly  the  maiden  read  aright 


Wherefore  he  came ;    his  garb  and    beard  she 
knew; 
All  that  her  mother  heard  had  then  indeed  been  true. 

43. 
Nor  was  the  Father  fiU'd  with  less  surprise ; 
He  too  strange  fancies  well  might  entertain. 
When  this  so  fair  a  creature  met  his  eyes. 
He  might  have  thought  her  not  of  mortal  strain  ; 
Rather,  as  bards  of  yore  were  wont  to  feign, 
A  nymph  divine  of  Mondai's  secret  stream ; 
Or  haply  of  Diana's  woodland  train ; 
For  in  her  beauty  Mooma  such  might  seem, 
Being  less  a  child  of  earth  than  like  a  poet's  dream. 

44. 
No  art  of  barbarous  ornament  had  scarr'd 
And  stain'd  her  virgin  limbs,  or  'filed  her  face ; 
Nor  ever  yet  had  evil  passion  marr'd 
In  her  sweet  countenance  the  natural  grace 
Of  innocence  and  youth ;  nor  wcis  there  trace 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  hardening  want  and  care. 
Strange  was  it  in  this  wild  and  savage  place, 
Which  seem'd  to  be  for  beasts  a  fitting  lair. 
Thus  to  behold  a  maid  so  gentle  and  so  fair. 

45. 
Across  her  shoulders  was  a  hammock  flung  ; 
By  night  it  was  the  maiden's  bed,  by  day 
Her  only  garment.     Round  her  as  it  hung. 
In  short,  unequal  folds  of  loose  array. 
The  open  meshes,  when  she  moves,  display 
Her  form.     She  stood  with  fix'd  and  wondering 

eyes ; 
And  trembling  like  a  leaf  upon  the  spray. 
Even  for  excess  of  joy,  with  eager  cries 
She  call'd  her  mother  forth  to  share  that  glad  sur- 
prise. 

46. 
At  that  unwonted  call,  with  quicken'd  pace. 
The  matron  hurried  thither,  half  in  fear. 
How  strange  to  Monnema  a  stranger's  face  ! 
How  strange  it  was  a  stranger's  voice  to  hear  ! 
How  strangely  to  her  disaccustom'd  ear 
Came  even  the  accents  of  her  native  tongue ! 
But  when  she  saw  her  countrymen  appear, 
Tears  for  that  unexpected  blessing  sprung. 
And  once  again  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  were  young. 


Soon  was  her  melancholy  story  told 
And  glad  consent  unto  that  Father  good 
Was  given,  that  they  to  join  his  happy  fold 
Would  leave  with  him  their  forest  solitude. 
Why  comes  not  now  Yeruti  from  the  wood .' 
Why  tarrieth  he  so  late  this  blessed  d.ay  ? 
They  long  to  see  their  joy  in  his  renew'd, 
And  look  impatiently  toward  his  way. 
And  think  they  hear  his  step,  and  chide  his  long 
delay . 

48. 
He  comes  at  length,  a  happy  man,  to  find 
His  only  dream  of  hope  fulfJU'd  at  last. 
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The  sunshine  of  his  all-beheving  mind 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  or  tear  to  overcast; 
No  eliilling  forethought  checlts  his  bhss ;  the  past 
Leaves  no  regret  for  him,  and  all  to  come 
Is  change,  and  wonder,  and  delight.     How  fast 
Hath  busy  fancy  conjured  up  a  sum 
Of  joys  unknown,  whereof  the  expectance  makes 
him  dumb  ! 

49. 

O  happy  day,  the  Messenger  of  Heaven 
Hatli  found  them  in  their  lonely  dwelling-place  ! 
O  happy  day,  to  them  it  would  be  given 
To  snare  in  that  Eternal  Mother's  grace. 
And  one  day  see  in  Heaven  her  glorious  face, 
Where  Angels  round  her  mercy-tlirone  adore  ! 
Now  shall  they  mingle  with  the  human  race, 
Sequester'd  from  their  fellow-kind  no  more ; 
O  joy  of  joys  supreme  !  O  bliss  for  them  in  store  ! 

50. 
Full  of  such  hopes  this  night  they  lay  them  down. 
But,  not  as  they  were  wont,  this  night  to  rest. 
Their  old  tranquillity  of  heart  is  gone ; 
Tlie  peace  wherewith  till  now  they  have  been 

blest 
Hath  taken  its  departure.     In  the  breast 
Fast-following  thoughts  and  busy  fancies  throng ; 
Their  sleep  itself  is  feverish,  and  possess'd 
With  dreams  that  to  the  wakeful  mind  belong ; 
To   Mooma  and   the   youth  then  first  the  night 

seem'd  long. 

51. 

Day  comes,  and  now  a  first  and  last  farewell 
To  that  fair  bower  within  their  native  wood, 
Their  quiet  nest  till  now.     The  bird  may  dwell 
Henceforth  in  safety  there,  and  rear  her  brood, 
And  beasts  and  reptiles  undisturb'd  intrude; 
Reckless  of  this,  the  simple  tenants  go, 
Emerging  from  their  peaceful  solitude. 
To  mingle  with  the  world,  —  but  not  to  know 
Its  crimes,  nor  to  partake  its  cares,  nor  feel  its  woe. 


CANTO    IV. 


1. 

The  bells  rung  blithely  from  St.  Mary's  tower 
When  in  St.  Joachin's  the  news  was  told 
That  Dobrizhoffer  from  his  quest  tliat  hour 
Drew  nigh ;  the  glad  Guaranies,  young  and  old. 
Throng  through  the  gate,  rejoicing  to  behold 
His  face  again ;  and  all  with  heartfelt  glee 
Welcome  the  Pastor  to  his  peaceful  fold, 
Where  so  beloved  amid  his  flock  was  he. 
That  this  return  was  like  a  day  of  jubilee. 


How  more  than  strange,  how  marvellous  a  sight 
To  the  new-comers  was  this  multitude  ! 
Something  like  fear  was  mingled  with  affright. 
When  they  the  busy  scene  of  turmoil  view'd; 
Wonder  itself  the  sense  of  joy  subdued, 


And  with  its  all-unwonted  weight  oppress'd 
These  children  of  the  quiet  solitude ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  tliat  heaved  the  breast 
Unconsciously  bewray'd  their  feeling  of  unrest. 


Not  more  prodigious  than  that  little  town 
Seem'd  to  these  comers,  were  the  pomp   and 

power 
To  us  of  ancient  Rome  in  her  renown ; 
Nor  the  elder  Babylon,  or  ere  that  hour 
When    her  high  gardens,  and   her  cloud-capt 

tower, 
And  her  broad  walls  before  the  Persian  fell; 
Nor  those  dread  fanes  on  Nile's  forsaken  shore, 
Whose  ruins  yet  tlieir  pristine  grandeur  tell. 
Wherein  the  demon  Gods  themsel7es  might  deign 

to  dwell. 


But  if,  all  humble  as  it  was,  that  scene 
Possess'd  a  poor  and  uninstructed  mind 
With  awe,  the  thoughtful  spirit,  well  1  ween, 
Something  to  move  its  wonder  there  might  find, 
Something  of  consolation  for  its  kind, 
Some  hope  and  earnest  of  a  happier  age, 
When  vain  pursuits  no  more  the  heart  shall  blind, 
But  Faith  the  evils  of  this  earth  assuage. 
And  to  all  souls  assure  their  heavenly  heritage. 


Yes ;  for  in  history's  mournful  map,  the  eye 
On  Paraguay,  as  on  a  sunny  spot. 
May  rest  complacent:  to  humanity. 
There,  and  there  only,  hath  a  peaceful  lot 
Been  granted,  by  Ambition  troubled  not. 
By  Avarice  undebased,  exempt  from  care. 
By  perilous  passions  undisturb'd.     And  what 
If  Glory  never  rear'd  her  standard  there, 
Nor  with  her  clarion's  blast  awoke  the  slumbering 


Content  and  cheerful  Piety  were  found 
Within  those  humble  walls.    From  youth  to  age 
The  simple  dwellers  paced  their  even  round 
Of  duty,  not  desiring  to  engage 
Upon  the  busy  world's  contentious  stage, 
Whose  ways  they  wisely  had  been  train'd   to 

dread : 
Their  inoffensive  lives  in  pupilage 
Perpetually,  but  peacefully  they  led, 
From  all  temptation  saved,  and  sure  of  daily  bread. 


They  on  the  Jesuit,  who  was  nothing  loath. 
Reposed  alike  their  conscience  and  their  cares; 
And  he,  with  equal  faith,  the  trust  of  both 
Accepted  and  discharged.     The  bliss  is  theirs 
Of  that  entire  dependence  that  prepares 
Entire  submission,  let  what  may  befall ; 
And  his  whole  careful  course  of  life  declares 
That  for  their  good  he  holds  them  thus  in  thrall, 
Their  Father  and  their  Friend,  Priest,  Ruler,  all 
in  all. 
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Food,  raiment,  shelter,  safety,  he  provides ; 
No  forecast,  no  anxieties  have  they ; 
The  Jesuit  governs,  and  instructs,  and  guides ; 
Their  part  it  is  to  honor  and  obey, 
Like  children  under  wise  parental  sway. 
All  thoughts  and  wishes  are  to  him  confess'd ; 
And  when,  at  length,  in  life's  last,  weary  day. 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  they  sink  to  rest. 
By  him  their  eyes  are  closed,  by  him  their  burial 
blest. 


Deem  not  their  lives  of  happiness  devoid. 
Though  thus  the  years  their  course  obscurely  fill ; 
In  rural  and  in  household  arts  employ'd, 
And  many  a  pleasing  task  of  pliant  skill, 
For  emulation  here  unmix'd  with  ill. 
Sufficient  scope  was  given.     Eacli  had  assign'd 
His  proper  part,  which  yet  left  free  the  will ; 
So  well  they  knew  to  mould  the  ductile  mind 
By  whom  the  scheme  of  that  wise  order  was  com- 
bined. 

10. 

It  was  a  land  of  priestcraft,  but  the  Priest 
Believed  himself  the  fables  that  he  taught : 
Corrupt  their  forms,  and  yet  those  forms  at  least 
Preserv'd  a  salutary  faith  tli.at  wrought, 
Maugre  the  alloy,  the  saving  end  it  sought. 
Benevolence  had  gain'd  such  empire  there. 
That  even  superstition  had  been  brought 
An  aspect  of  humanity  to  wear. 
And  make  the  weal  of  man  its  first  and  only  care. 

11. 

Nor  lack'd  they  store  of  innocent  delight. 
Music  and  song,  and  dance  and  proud  array, 
Whate'er  might  win  the  ear,  or  charm  the  sight; 
Banners  and  pageantry  in  rich  display 
Brought  forth  upon  some  Saint's  high  holyday. 
The  altar  dress'd,  tlie  church  with  garlands  hung, 
Arches  and  floral  bowers  beside  the  way. 
And  festal  tables  spread  for  old  and  young. 
Gladness  in  every  heart,  and  mirth  on  every  tongue. 

12. 

Thou  who  despisest  so  debased  a  fate. 
As  in  the  pride  of  wisdom  thou  mayst  call 
These  meek,  submissive  Indians'  low  estate, 
Look  round  the  world,  and  see  where  over  all 
Injurious  passions  hold  mankind  in  thrall. 
How  barbarous  Force  asserts  a  ruthless  reign. 
Or  Mammon,  o'er  his  portion  of  the  ball, 
Hath  learn'd  a  baser  empire  to  maintain  — 
Mammon,  the  god  of  all  who  give  their  souls  to  gain. 

13. 
Behold  the  fraudful  arts,  t?ie  covert  strife. 
The  jarring  interests  that  engross  mankind  ; 
The  low  pursuits,  the  selfish  aims  of  life ; 
Studies  that  weary  and  contract  the  mind, 
That  bring  no  joy,  and  leave  no  peace  behind ; 
And  Death  approaching  to  dissolve  the  spell! 
The  immortal  soul,  which  hath  so  long  been  blind. 


Recovers  then  clear  sight,  and  sees  too  well 
The  error  of  its  ways,  when  irretrievable. 

14. 

Far  happier  the  Guaranies'  humble  race, 
With  whom,  in  dutiful  contentment  wise, 
The  gentle  virtues  had  their  dwelling-place. 
With  them  the  dear,  domestic  charities 
Sustain' d  no  blight  from  fortune ;  natural  ties 
There  sutfer'd  no  divorcement,  save  alone 
That  which  in  course  of  nature  might  arise ; 
No  artificial  wants  and  ills  were  known ; 
But  there  they  dwelt  as  if  the  world  were  all  their 
own. 

15. 
Obedience  in  its  laws  that  takes  delight 
Was  theirs;  simplicity  that  knows  no  art; 
Love,  friendship,  grateful  duty  in  its  height; 
Meekness  and  truth,  that  keep  all  strife  apart, 
And  faith  and  iiope  which  elevate  the  heart 
Upon  its  heavenly  heritage  intent. 
Poor,  erring,  self-tormentor  that  thou  art, 
O  Man  !  and  on  thine  own  undoing  bent, 
Wherewith  canst  thou  be  blest,  if  not  with  these 
content .' 

16. 

Mild  pupils  in  submission's  perfect  school. 
Two  thousand  souls  were  gather'd  here,  and  here 
Beneath  the  Jesuit's  all-embracing  rule 
They  dwelt,  obeying  him  with  love  sincere. 
That  never  knew  distrust,  nor  felt  a  fear. 
Nor  anxious  thought  which  wears  the  heart  away. 
Sacred  to  them  their  laws,  their  Ruler  dear ; 
Humbler  or  happier  none  could  be  than  they. 
Who  knew  it  for  their  good  in  all  tilings  to  obey. 

17. 
The  Patron  Saint,  from  whom  tlieir  town  was 

named. 
Was  that  St.  Joachin,  who,  legends  say, 
Unto  the  Saints  in  Limbo  first  proclaim'd 
The  Advent.     Being  permitted,  on  the  day 
That  Death  enlarged  him  from  this  mortal  clay, 
His  daughter's  high  election  to  behold. 
Thither  his  soul,  glad  herald,  wing'd  its  way, 
And  to  the  Prophets  and  the  Patriarchs  old 
The  tidings  of  great  joy  and  near  deliverance  told. 

18. 
There  on  the  altar  was  his  image  set, 
The  lamp  before  it  burning  night  and  day, 
And  there  was  incensed,  when  his  votaries  met 
Before  the  sacred  shrine,  their  beads  to  say. 
And  for  his  fancied  intercession  pray. 
Devoutly  as  in  faith  they  bent  the  knee. 
Such  adoration  they  were  taught  to  pay ; 
Good  man,  how  little  had  he  ween'd  that  he 
Should  thus  obtain  a  place  in  Rome's  idolatry ! 

10. 
But  chiefly  there  the  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
His  blessed  daughter,  by  the  multitude 
Was  for  their  special  patroness  adored. 
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Amid  the  square  on  high  her  image  stood, 
Clasping  the  Babe  in  her  beatitude, 
The  Babe  Divine  on  whom  she  fix'd  her  sight; 
And  in  their  hearts,  albe  the  work  was  rude, 
It  rais'd  the  tliought  of  all-cniimianding  might, 
Combin'd  with  boundless  love  and  mercy  infinite. 

20. 
To  this  great  family  the  Jesuit  brought 
His  new-found  children  now  ;  for  young  and  old 
He  deem'd  alike  his  children  while  he  wrought 
For  their  salvation,  —  seeking  to  unfold 
The  saving  mysteries  in  the  creed  enroU'd, 
To  their  slow  minds,  tliat  could  but  ill  conceive 
The  import  of  the  mighty  truths  he  told. 
But  errors  they  have  none  to  which  they  cleave, 
Ind  whatsoe'er  he  tells  they  willingly  believe. 

21. 

Safe  from  that  pride  of  ignorance  were  they 
That  with  small  knowledge  thinks  itself  full  wise. 
How  at  believing  aught  should  these  delay, 
When  every  where  new  objects  met  their  eyes 
To  fill  the  soul  with  wonder  and  surprise  ? 
Not  of  itself,  but  by  temptation  bred, 
In  man  doth  impious  unbelief  arise  ; 
It  is  our  instinct  to  believe  and  dread  ; 
God  bids  us  love,  and  then  our  faith  is  perfected. 

92. 
Quick  to  believe,  and  slow  to  comprehend. 
Like  children,  unto  all  the  teacher  taught 
Submissively  an  easy  ear  thev  lend  ; 
And  to  the  font  at  once  he  might  have  brought 
These  converts,  if  the  Father  had  not  thought 
Theirs  was  a  case  for  wise  and  safe  delay. 
Lest  lightly  learn'd  might  lightly  be  forgot; 
And  meanwliile  due  instruction  day  by  day 
Would  to  their  opening  minds  the  sense  of  truth 
convey. 

23. 
Of  this  they  reck'd  not  whether  soon  or  late  ; 
For  overpowering  wonderment  possess'd 
Their  faculties  ;  and  in  this  new  estate 
Strange  sights,  and  sounds,  and  thoughts,  well 

nigh  oppress'd 
Their  sense,  and  raised  a  turmoil  in  the  breast 
Resenting  less  of  pleasure  than  of  pain; 
And  sleep  afforded  them  no  natural  rest. 
But  in  their  dreams,  a  nii.xed,  disorder'd  train, 
The    busy    scenes  of  day  disturb'd  their   hearts 
again. 

24. 
Even  when  the  spirit  to  that  secret  wood 
Return'd,  slow  Mondai's  silent  stream  beside, 
No  longer  there  it  found  the  solitude 
Which  late  it  left :  strange  faces  were  descried. 
Voices,  and  sounds  of  music  far  and  wide, 
And  buildings  seem'd  to  tower  amid  the  trees, 
And  forms  of  men  and  beasts  on  every  side, 
As  ever-wakeful  fancy  hears  and  sees 
All  things  that  it  had  heard,  and  seen,  and   more 
than  these. 


25. 
For  in  their  sleep  strange  forms  deform'd  they 

saw 
Of  frightful  fiends,  their  ghostly  enemies, 
And  souls  who  must  abide  the  rigorous  law 
Weltering  in  fire,  and  there  with  dolorous  cries 
Blaspheming  roll  around  tlieir  hopeless  eyes  ; 
And  those  who  doom'd  a  shorter  term  to  bear 
In  penal  flames,  look  upward  to  the  skies. 
Seeking  and  finding  consolation  there. 
And  feel,  like  dew  from  heaven,  the  precious  aid 

of  prayer. 

20. 
And  Angels  who  around  their  glorious  Queen 
In  adoration  bent  their  heads  abased ; 
And  infant  faces  in  their  dreams  were  seen 
Hovering  on  cherub-wings;  and  Spirits  placed 
To  be  their  guards  invisible,  who  chased 
With  fiery  arms  their  fiendish  foes  away  ; 
Such  visions  overheated  fancy  traced. 
Peopling  the  night  with  a  confused  array 
That  made  its  hours  of  rest  more  restless  than  the 
day. 

27. 
To  all  who  from  an  old  erratic  course 
Of  life,  within  the  Jesuit's  fold  were  led. 
The  change  was  perilous.     They  felt  the  force 
Of  habit,  when,  till  then  in  forests  bred, 
A  thick,  perpetual  umbrage  overhead. 
They  came  to  dwell  in  open  light  and  air. 
This  ill  the  Fathers  long  had  learnt  to  dread. 
And  still  devised  such  means  as  might  prepare  [ 

The  new-reclaim'd  unhurt  this  total  change  to  bear. 

28. 
.\11  thoughts  and  occupations  to  commute. 
To  change  their  air,  their  water,  and  their  food. 
And  those  old  habits  suddenly  uproot, 
Conform'd  to  which  the  vital  powers  pursued 
Their  functions,  —  such  mutation  is  too  rude 
For  man's  fine  frame  unshaken  to  sustain. 
And  these  poor  children  of  the  solitude 
Began  erelong  to  pay  the  bitter  pain 
That  their  new  way  of  life  brought  with  it  in  its 
train. 

29. 
On  Monnema  the  apprehended  ill 
Game  first ;  the  matron  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  a  strong  malady,  whose  force  no  skill 
In  healing  might  avert  or  mitigate. 
Yet,  happy  in  her  children's  safe  estate. 
Her  thankfulness  for  them  she  still  cxpreas'd  ; 
And  yielding  then  complacently  to  fate, 
With  Christian  rites  her  passing  liour  was  bless'd, 
And  with  a  Chistian's  hope  she  was  consign'd  to 
rest. 

30 
They  laid  her  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dead  ; 
Such  as  a  Christian  burial-place  should  be 
Was  that  fair  spot,  where  every  grave  was  spread 
Witii  flowers,  and  not  a  weed  to  spring  was  free', 
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But  the  pure  blossoms  of  the  orange-tree 
Dropp'd  like  a  shower  of  fragrance  on  the  bier; 
And  palms,  the  type  of  immortality, 
Planted  in  stately  colonnades  appear, 
That  all  was  verdant  there  throughout  the  unvary- 
ing year. 

31. 

Nor  ever  did  irreverent  feet  intrude 
Within  that  sacred  spot;  nor  sound  of  mirth, 
Unseemly  there,  profane  the  solitude. 
Where  solemnly  committed  earth  to  earth. 
Waiting  the  summons  for  their  second  birth, 
Whole  generations  in  Death's  peaceful  fold 
Collected  lay ;  green  iimocence,  ripe  worth. 
Youth  full  of  hope,  and  age  whose  days  were 
told, 
Compress'd  alike  into  that  mass  of  mortal  mould. 

32. 

Mortal,  and  }'et  at  the  Archangel's  voice 

To  put  on  immortality.     That  call 

Shall  one  day  make  the  sentient  dust  rejoice ; 

Tliese  bodies  then  shall  rise,  and  oast  off  all 

Corruption,  with  whate'er  of  earthly  thrall 

Had  clogg'd  the  heavenly  image,  then  set  free. 

How   then   should    Death   a    Christian's    heart 

appall  ? 
Lo,  Heaven  for  you  is  open  ;  —  enter,  ye 
Children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  eternity  ! 

33. 

This  hope  supported  Mooma,  hand  in  hand 
When  with  Yeruti  at  the  grave  she  stood. 
Less  even  now  of  death  tliey  understand 
Than  of  the  joys  eternal  that  ensued ; 
The  bliss  of  infinite  beatitude 
To  them  had  been  their  teacher's  favorite  theme. 
Wherewith  their  hearts  so  fully  were  imbued. 
That  it  the  sole  reality  might  seem. 
Life,  death,  and  all  things  else,  a  shadow  or  a 
dream. 

34. 

Yea,  so  possess'd  with  that  best  hope  were  they. 
That  if  the  heavens  had  opened  overhead. 
And  the  Archangel  with  his  trump  tliat  day 
To  judgment  had  convoked  the  quick  and  dead. 
They  would  have  heard  the  summons  not  with 

dread. 
But  in  the  joy  of  faith  that  knows  no  fear ; 
Come,  Lord  !  come  quickly !  would  this  pair  have 

said. 
And  tliou,  O  Queen  of  men  and  Angels  dear, 
Liil  us,  whom  thou  hast   loved,  into  thy  happy 

sphere ! 

35. 

They  wept  not  at  the  grave,  though  overwrought 
With  feelings  there  as  if  the  heart  would  break. 
Some  haply  might  have   deem'd  they   suffered 

not; 
Yet  they  who  look'd  upon  that  Maiden  meek 
Might   see    what   deep   emotion    blanched    her 

cheek. 


An  inward  light  there  was  which  fill'd  her  eyes, 
And    told,    more   forcibly    than    words    could 

speak. 
That  this  disruption  of  her  earliest  ties 
Had  shaken  mind  and  frame  in  all  their  faculties. 

36. 
It  was  not  passion  only  that  disturb'd 
Her  gentle  nature  thus ;  it  was  not  grief; 
Nor  human  feeling  by  the  effort  curb'd 
Of  some  misdeeming  duty,  when  relief 
Were  surely  to  be  found,  albeit  brief. 
If  sorrow  at  its  springs  might  freely  flow ; 
Nor  yet  repining,  stronger  than  belief 
In  its  first  force,  that  shook  the  Maiden  so. 
Though  these  alone  might  that  frail  fabric  over- 
throw. 

37. 

The  seeds  of  death  were  in  her  at  that  hour ; 
Soon  was  their  quickening  and  their  growth  dis- 

play'd ; 
Thenceforth  she  droop'd   and   wither'd   like   a 

flower. 
Which,  wlien  it  flourish'd  in  its  native  shade. 
Some  child  to  his  own  garden  hath  convey 'd. 
And  planted  in  the  sun,  to  pine  away. 
Thus  was  tlie  gentle  Mooma  seen  to  fade. 
Not  under  sharp  disease,  but  day  by  day 
Losing  the  powers  of  life  in  visible  decay 

38. 
The  sunny  hue  that  tinged  her  cheek  was  gone  ; 
A  deatliy  paleness  settled  in  its  stead ; 
The  light  of  joy  which  in  her  eyes  had  shone, 
Now  like  a  lamp  that  is  no  longer  fed 
Grew  dim ;  but  when  she  raised  her  heavy  head, 
Some  proffer'd  help  of  kindness  to  partake. 
Those  feeble  eyes  a  languid  lustre  shed. 
And  her  sad  smile  of  thankfulness  would  wake 
Grief  even  in  callous  hearts  for  that  sweet  suf- 
ferer's sake. 

39. 
How  had  Yeruti  borne  to  see  her  fade .' 
But  he  was  spared  the  lamentable  sight, 
Himself  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  laid. 
Joy  of  his  heart,  and  of  his  eyes  the  light. 
Had  Mooma  been  to  him,  his  soul's  delight, 
On  whom  his  mind  forever  was  intent, 
His  darling  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by  niglit, 
The  playmate  of  his  youth  in  mercy  sent. 
With   whom  his   life    had    passed  in  peacefulest 
content. 

40. 
Well  was  it  for  the  youth,  and  well  for  her 
As  there  in  placid  helplessness  she  lay, 
He  was  not  present  with  his  love  to  stir 
Emotions  that  might  shake  her  feeble  clay. 
And  rouse  up  in  her  heart  a  strong  array 
Of  feelings,  liurtful  only  when  they  bind 
To  earth  the  soul  that  soon  nnist  pass  away. 
But  this  was  spared  them  ;  and  no  pain  of  mind 
To  trouble  her  had  she,  instinctively  resign'd. 
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41. 

Nor  was  there  wanting  to  the  sufferers  aught 
Of  careful  kindness  to  alleviate 
The  affliction  ;  for  the  universal  thought 
In  that  poor  town  was  of  their  sad  estate, 
And  what  might  best  relieve  or  mitigate 
Their  case,  what  help  of  nature  or  of  art; 
And  many  were  the  prayers  compassionate 
That  the  good  Saints  their  liealing   would  Im- 
part, 
Breathed  in  that  maid's  behalf  from  many  a  tender 
heart. 

42. 

And  vows  were  made  for  her,  if  vows  might 

save; 
She  for  herself  the  while  preferr'd  no  prayer; 
For     when   she     stood     beside     her    Mother's 

grave, 
Her    earthly   hopes  and   thoughts    had   ended 

there. 
Her  only  longing  now  was,  free  as  air 
From  this  obstructive  flesh  to  take  her  flight 
For  Paradise,  and  seek  her  Mother  there, 
And  then,  regaining  her  beloved  sight. 
Rest  in  the  eternal  sense  of  undisturb'd  delight. 

43. 
Her   heart  was  there,  and    there   slie    felt   and 

knew 
That  soon  full  surely  should  her  spirit  be. 
And  who  can  tell  what  foretastes  might  ensue 
To  one,  whose  soul,  from  all  earth's  thraldom 

free. 
Was  waiting  thus  for  immortality  ? 
Sometimes   slie   spake  with  short  and  Iiurried 

breath. 
As  if  some  happy  sight  she  secm'd  to  see. 
While,  in  the  fulness  of  a  perfect  faith. 
Even  with  a  lover's  hope,  she  lay  and  look'd  for 

death. 

44. 

I  said  that  for  herself  the  patient  maid 
Preferr'd  no  prayer  ;  but  oft  her  feeble  tongue 
And  feebler  breath  a  voice  of  praise  essay 'd  ; 
And  duly  when  the  vesper  bell  was  rung. 
Her  evening  hymn  in  faint  accord  she  sung 
So  piously,  tliat  they  who  gathered  round, 
Awe-stricken  on  her  heavenly  accents  hung, 
As  though  they  thought  it  were  no  mortal  sound. 
But  that  the  place  whereon  they  stood  was  holy 
ground. 

45. 

At  such  an  hour,  when  Dobrizhoffer  stood 
Beside  her  bed,  oh  !  how  unlike,  he  thought. 
This  voice  to  that  which,  ringing  through  tlie 

wood, 
Had  led  him  to  the  secret  bower  he  sought ! 
And  was  it  then  for  this  that  he  had  brought 
That    harmless     household    from    their    native 

shade  .•* 
Death  had  already  been  the  mother's  lot ; 


And  this  fair  Mooma,  was  she  form'd  to  fade 
So  soon,  —  so  soon  must  she  in  earth's  cold  lap  be 
laid.' 

46. 

Yet  he  had  no  misgiving  at  the  sight; 
And  wherefore  should  he  ?     He  had  acted  well, 
And  deeming  of  the  ways  of  God  aright. 
Knew  that  to  such  as  these,  whate'er  befell 
Must  needs  for  them  be  best.     But  who  could 

dwell 
Unmoved  upon  the  fate  of  one  so  youmr. 
So  blithesome  late .'     What  marvel  if  tears  fell 
From  that  good  man  as  over  her  he  huno-. 
And  that  the  prayers  he  said  came  faltering  from 

his  tongue  ! 

47. 
She  saw  him  weep,  and  she  could  understand 
The   cause    thus   tremulously  that  made   him 

speak. 
By  his  emotion  moved,  she  took  his  hand  ; 
A  gleam  of  pleasure  o'er  her  pallid  cheek 
Past,  while  she   look'd   at  him  with  meaning 

meek. 
And  for  a  little  while,  as  loath  to  part. 
Detaining  him,  her  fingers,  lank  and  weak, 
Play'd  with  their  hold;  then  letting  him  depart, 
She  gave  liim  a  slow  smile  that  touch'd  him  to  the 

heart. 

48. 
Mourn  not  for  her !  for  what  hath  life  to  give 
That  should  detain  her  ready  spirit  here .' 
Thinkest  thou  that  it  were  worth  a  wish  to  live. 
Could  wishes  hold  her  from  her  proper  sphere  ' 
That  simple  heart,  that  innocence  sincere 
The  world  would  stain.  Fitter  she  ne'er  could  be 
For  the  great  change  ;  and  now  that  change  is 

near. 
Oh,  who  would  keep  her  soul  from  being  free .' 
Maiden  beloved  of  Heaven,  to  die  is  best  for  thee  ! 

49. 
She  hath  pass'd  away,  and  on  her  lips  a  smile 
Hath  settled,  fi.\'d  in  death.     Judged  they  aright, 
Or  suffered  they  their  fancy  to  beguile 
Tile  reason,  who  believed  that  she  had  sight 
Of  Heaven  before  her  spirit  took  its  flight ; 
That  Angels  waited  roimd  her  lowly  bed ; 
And  that,  in  that  last  eff'ort  of  delight, 
When  lifting  up  her  dying  arms,  she  said, 
I  come  !  a  ray  from  heaven  upon  her  face  was  shed  ? 

50. 

St.  Joachin's  had  never  seen  a  day 
Of  such  profuse  and  general  grief  before. 
As  when,  with  tapers,  dirge,  and  long  array. 
The  Maiden's  body  to  the  grave  they  bore. 
All  eyes,  all  hearts,  her  early  death  deplore ; 
Yet,  wondering  at  the  fortune  they  lament. 
They  the  wise  ways  of  Providence  adore. 
By  whom  tlie  Pastor  surely  had  been  sent, 
When  to  the  Mondai  woods  upon  his  quest  he  went 
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51. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  chosen  family. 
For  Heaven's  especial  favor  mark'd,  they  said  ; 
Shut  out  from  all  mankind  they  seem'd  to  be  ; 
Yet  mercifully  there  were  visited, 
That  so  within  the  fold  they  might  be  led. 
Then  call'd  away  to  bliss.     Already  two 
In  their  baptismal  innocence  were  dead ; 
The  third  was  on  the  bed  of  death  they  knew, 
And  in  the  appointed  course  must  presently  ensue. 


They  marvell'd,  therefore,  when  the  youth  once 

more 
Rose  from  his  bed,  and  walk'd  abroad  again; 
Severe  had  been  the  malady,  and  sore 
The  trial,  while  life  struggled  to  maintain 
Its  seat  against  the  sharp  assaults  of  pain  : 
But  life  in  him  was  vigorous ;  long  he  lay 
Ere  it  could  its  ascendency  regain  ; 
Then,  when  the  natural  powers  resumed  their 
sway. 
All  trace  of  late  disease  past  rapidly  away. 

53. 

The  first  inquiry,  when  his  mind  was  free, 
Was  for  his  Sister.     She  was  gone,  they  said, 
Gone  to  her  Mother,  evermore  to  be 
With  her  in  Heaven.     At  this  no  tears  he  shed. 
Nor  was  he  seen  to  sorrow  for  the  dead ; 
But  took  the  fatal  tidings  in  such  part 
As  if  a  dull,  unfeeling  nature  bred 
His  unconcern  ;  for  hard  would  seem  the  heart 
To  which  a  loss  like  his  no  suffering  could  impart. 

54. 

How  little  do  they  see  what  is,  who  frame 
Their  hasty  judgment  upon  that  which  seems  ! 
Waters  that  babble  on  their  way  proclaim 
A  shallowness ;  but  in  their  strength  deep  streams 
Flow  silently.     Of  death  Yeruti  deems 
Not  as  an  ill,  but  as  the  last  great  good. 
Compared  wherewith  all  other  he  esteems 
Transient  and  void  :  how  then  should  thought 
intrude 
Of  sorrow  in  his  heart  for  their  beatitude  ? 

55. 

While  dwelling  in  their  sylvan  solitude 

Less  had  Yeruti  learn'd  to  entertain 

A  sense  of  age  than  death.     He  understood 

Something  of  death  from  creatures  he  had  slain  ; 

But  here  the  ills  which  follow  in  the  train 

Of  age  had  first  to  him  been  manifest,  — 

The  shrunken  form,  the  limbs  that  move  with 

pain. 
The  failing  sense,  infirmity,  unrest, — 
That  in  his  heart  he  said  to  die  betimes  was  best. 

56. 
Nor  had  he  lost  the  dead ;  they  were  but  gone 
Before  him,  whither  he  should  shortly  go. 
Their  robes  of  glory  they  had  first  put  on  ; 
He,  cumber'd  with  mortalit}',  below 

66 


Must  yet  abide  awhile,  content  to  know 
He  should  not  wait  in  long  expectance  here. 
What  cause  then  for  repining,  or  for  woe  .■' 
Soon  shall  he  join  them  in  their  heavenly  sphere, 
And  often,  even  now,  he  knew  that  they  were  near. 

57. 
'Twas  but  in  open  day  to  close  his  eyes, 
And  shut  out  the  unprofitable  view 
Of  all  this  weary  world's  realities. 
And  forthwith,  even  as  if  they  lived  anew. 
The  dead  were  with  him ;  features,  form,  and  hue, 
And  looks,  and  gestures,  were  restored  again  : 
Their  actual  presence  in  his  heart  he  knew  ; 
And  when  their  converse  was  disturb'd,  oh,  thea 
How  flat  and  stale  it  was  to  mix  with  living  men ! 

58. 
But  not  the  less,  whate'er  was  to  be  done. 
With  living  men  he  took  his  part  content. 
At  loom,  in  garden,  or  a-field,  as  one 
Whose  spirit,  wholly  on  obedience  bent. 
To  every  task  its  prompt  attention  lent. 
Alert  in  labor  he  among  the  best ; 
And  when  to  church  tlie  congregation  went, 
None  more  exact  than  he  to  cross  his  breast, 
And  kneel,  or  rise,  and  do  in  all  things  like  the  rest, 

59. 
Cheerful  he  was,  almost  like  one  elate 
With  wine,  before  it  hath  disturb'd  his  power 
Of  reason.     Yet  he  seem'd  to  feel  the  weignt 
Of  time  ;  for  always,  when  from  yonder  tower 
He  heard  the  clock  tell  out  the  passing  hour, 
The  sound  appeared  to  give  him  some  delight; 
And  when  the  evening  shades  began  to  lower, 
Then  was  he  seen  to  watch  the  fading  light 
As  if  his  heart  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  night. 

60. 

The  old  man,  to  whom  he  had  been  given  in  care, 
To  Dobrizhotfer  came  one  day,  and  said, 
The  trouble  which  our  youth  was  thought  to  bear 
With  such  indifference  hatii  deranged  his  head. 
He  says  that  he  is  nightly  visited ; 
His  Mother  and  his  Sister  come  and  say 
That  he  must  give  this  message  from  the  dead, 
Not  to  defer  his  baptism,  and  delay 
A  soul  upon  the  earth  which  should  no  longer  stay. 

61. 
A  dream  the  Jesuit  deem'd  it;  a  deceit 
Upon  itself  by  feverish  fancy  wrought; 
A  mere  delusion,  which  it  were  not  meet 
To  censure,  lebt  the  youth's  distemper'd  thought 
Might  thereby  be  to  further  error  brought ; 
But  he  himself  its  vanity  would  find, — 
They  argued  thus, —  if  it  were  noticed  not. 
His  baptism  was  in  fitting  time  design'd, 
The  father  said,  and  then  dismiss'd  it  from  his  mind 

62. 
But  the  old  Indian  came  again  ere  long 
With  the  same  tale,  and  freely  then  confess  d 
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His  doubt  that  he  had  done  Yeruti  wrong; 

For  something  more    than  common  seera'd  im- 

press'd  j 
And  now  he  thought  that  certes  it  were  best 
From  the  youth's  hps  his  own  account  to  hear  ; 
Haply  the  father  then  to  his  request 
Might  yield,  regarding  his  desire  sincere, 
Nor  wait  for  further  time  if  there  were  aught  to  fear. 

63. 

Considerately  the  Jesuit  heard,  and  bade 
The  youth  be  called.     Yeruti  told  his  tale. 
Nightly  these  blessed  spirits  came,  he  said, 
To  warn  him  he  must  come  witliin  the  pale 
Of  Clirist  without  delay  ;  nor  must  he  fail 
Tliis  warning  to  their  pastor  to  repeat, 
Till  the  renewed  entreaty  should  prevail. 
Life's  business  then  for  him  would  be  complete, 
And  'twas  to  tell  him  this  they  left  their  starry  seat. 

64. 
Came  they  to  him  in  dreams  ? —  he  could  not  tell ; 
Sleeping  or  waking  now  small  difference  made ; 
For  even,  while  he  slept,  he  knew  full  well 
That  his  dear  Mother  and  that  darling  Maid 
Both  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dead  were  laid ; 
And  yet  he  saw  them  as  in  life,  the  same. 
Save  only  that  in  radiant  robes  array'd, 
And  round  about  their  presence  when  they  came 
There  shone  an  effluent  light  as  of  a  harmless  flame. 

65. 
And  where  he  was  he   knew,  the    time,   the 

place, — 
All  circumstantial  things  to  him  were  clear. 
His  own  heart  undisturb'd.     His  Mother's  face 
How  could  he  choose  but  know ;  or,  knowing,  fear 
Her  presence  and  that  Maid's,  to  him  more  dear 
Than  all  that  had  been  left  him  now  below  ? 
Their  love  had  drawn  them  from  their  happy 

sphere ; 
That  dearest  love  unchanged  they  came  ta  show ; 
And  he  must  be  baptized,  and  then  he  too  might  go. 

66. 
With  searching  ken  the  Jesuit,  while  he  spake. 
Perused  him,  if  in  countenance  or  tone 
Aught  might  be  found  appearing  to  partake 
Of  madness.     Mark  of  passion  there  was  none ; 
None  of  derangement ;  in  his  eye  alone. 
As  from  a  hidden  fountain  emanate. 
Something  of  an  unusual  brightness  shone: 
But  neither  word  nor  look  betrayed  a  state 
Of  wandering,  and  his  speech,  though  earnest,  was 
sedate. 

67. 

Regular  his  pulse,  from  all  disorder  free. 

The  vital  powers  perform'd  their  part  assign'd ; 

And  to  whate'er  was  ask'd  collectedly 

He  answer'd.     Nothing  troubled  him  in  mind; 

Why  should  it .''     W^ere  not  all  around  him  kind  ^ 

Did  not  all  love  him  with  a  love  sincere, 

And  seem  in  serving  him  a  joy  to  find  ? 


He  had  no  want,  no  pain,  no  grief,  no  fear ; 
But  he  must  be  baptized ;  he  could  not  tarry  here 

68. 

Thy  will  be  done,  Father  in  heaven  who  art ! 
The  pastor  said,  nor  longer  now  denied  ; 
But  with  a  weight  of  awe  upon  his  heart 
Enter'd  the  church,  and  there,  the  font  beside. 
With  holy  water,  chrisrn,  and  salt  applied, 
Perform'd  in  all  solemnity  tiie  rite. 
His  feeling  was  that  hour  with  fear  allied; 
Yeruti's  was  a  sense  of  pure  delight. 
And  while  he  knelt  his  eyes  seem'd  larger  and  more 
bright. 

69. 
His  wish  hath  been  obtain'd ;  and  this  being  done, 
His  soul  was  to  its  full  desire  content. 
The  day  in  its  accustom'd  course  pass'd  on  ; 
The  Indian  mark'd  him  ere  to  rest  he  went. 
How  o'er  his  beads,  as  he  was  wont,  he  bent, 
And  then,  like  one  wlio  casts  all  care  aside, 
Lay  down.     The  old  man  fear'd  no  ill  event. 
When,  "  Ye  are  come  for  me  I  "  Yeruti  cried ; 
"Yes,  I  am  ready  now  !  "  and  instantly  he  died. 


NOTES. 

So  ke^forsooth,  a  shapely  boot  must  wear  — Proem,  p.  501. 

His  leg  had  been  set  by  the  French  aftor  their  conquest  of 
Pamplona,  and  re-set  after  his  removal  to  his  father's  house. 
The  liilter  opr-ralion  is  described  as  havirg  been  most  severe, 
but  borni;  by  liim,  In  bis  wonted  manner,  uHhoutany  manifesta- 
tion of  sulferinp.  For  some  time  his  lite  was  despaired  of. 
"  When  the  diingcr  of  death  was  past,  end  the  bones  were 
knit  and  beconiing  firm,  two  inconvenierces  remained:  one 
occasioned  by  a  portion  of  bone  below  the  knee,  which  i)ro- 
jected  so  as  to  occasion  some  deformity;  the  other  was  a 
contraction  of  the  leg,  which  prevented  ftim  from  walking 
erect  or  standing  firmly  on  his  feet.  Now,  as  he  was  very  so- 
licitous about  his  appearance,  and  intended  at  lliat  time  to 
follow  the  course  of  a  military  life,  which  .'le  had  begun,  ho 
inquired  of  bis  medical  attendants,  in  the  fi*st  place,  whether 
the  bone  could  be  removed,  which  stood  ou'  in  so  unsightly  a 
manner.  They  answered  that  it  was  possiMe  to  remove  it, 
but  the  operation  would  be  exceedingly  pa,nful,  much  more 
so  than  any  which  he  had  before  undergone.  He  nevertheless 
directed  them  to  cut  it  out,  that  he  might  hh\e  his  will,  and 
(as  he  himself  related  in  my  hearing,  says  Ktbadencira)  that 
he  might  wear  fishionabte  and  well-fitting  bsots.  Nor  could 
he  be  dissuaded  from  this  determination.  H^  would  not  con- 
sent to  be  bound  during  the  operation,  and  went  through  it 
with  the  same  firmness  of  mind  which  lie  liid  manifested  in 
the  former  operations.  By  this  means  the  deformity  of  the 
bono  was  removed.  The  contraction  of  the  leg  wr.s  in  somi 
degree  relieved  by  other  applications,  and  esp-jcially  by  ceriain 
machines,  -.viih  which,  during  many  days,  ardwith  great  nnd 
continual  pain,  it  was  stretched  ;  nevertheless  it  could  not  ae  so 
extended,  hut  that  it  always  remained  something  shcrtei  than 
the  other."  —  Hibadeneira,  Vita  S.  Igimt'd  Loyola:,  ^cta  SS. 
Jul.  t.  7,  p.  059. 

A  close-fitting  hoot  seems  to  have  been  as  fashionable  at 
one  time  as  close-fitting  innominables  of  buckskin  were  about 
the  year  1790;  and  perhaps  it  was  as  severe  an  operation  to 
get  into  them  for  the  first  time.  "  The  greasy  shoemaker," 
says  Tom  Nash,  with  his  squirrel's  skin,  and  a  whole  stall  of 
ware  upon  his  arm,  enters,  and  wrcneheth  his  legs  for  an  hour 
together,  nnd  after  shows  his  tally.     By  St.  Loy  that  drawi 
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deep."—  A'twA'jf  Lentm  Stuff.  Hurl.  JUiscel.  vol.  ii.  p.289,8vo 
editiun. 

The  operation  of  fitting  a  Spanish  dandy  with  short-laced 
quarter-boots  is  thus  minutely  deacrihed  by  Juan  de  Zavaleta, 
wJio  was  hisloriographer  at  the  commencement  of  Carlos  the 
Peoond's  reign. 

Enira  cl  lapatero  oiiendo  d  cansado.  Saca  dc  las  bormas  los 
lapatos.  Con  Uinta  dificultud  como  si  dcsoUara  las  /wrina^.  Sien- 
Utse  en  una  sUta  el  gaian  ;  hincajse  el  tapatero  de  ToUtllas,  apw 
tlerase  de  una  pierna  con  tantos  tiruncs  y  dcsagrado^,  como  si  Ic 
embiaran  a  que  le  diera  tormenUK  Mete  un  calzador  en  el  talon 
del  zapato^  eacapUlale  oIto  en  la  punta  del  pie,  y  luego  empieza  a 
guiar  el  zapalo  par  encima  del  calzador.  Apeiias  ha  caminndu 
voco  mas  que  los  dedos  del  pie,  quando  es  mene^trr  arra^trarle 
con  u}ias  teitazas,  y  auji  arraslrado  se  resistc.  Ponese  en  pic  el 
pacunte  fatigadoy  pero  cunicnto  de  que  los  zapatos  le  ven-ran  an- 
gostos  i  y  de  orden  del  zapatero  da  tres  6  qtiatro  patadas  en  el 
sueloj  ceK  tantafueria,  que  pues  no  se  quicbra^  deoe  de  ser  de 
bronze. 

Acozeados  dan  de  si  el  cordovan  y  la  siitla  ;  pcllrjos  en  Jin  de 
aniinalesy  que  obedecen  a  golpes.  Buclvese  a  sattar  el  tal  scnur, 
dubla  dzia  fuera  el  capetc  del  zapato,  cogele  con  la  bvca  de  las 
tenazas,  hinca  el  ojtcial  junto  a  el  enlrambas  rodillas,  ojirmase  en 
el  suelo  con  la  inano  izquierda,  y  puesto  de  bruzas  sobrc  el  pie, 
h^cho  area  los  dos  dcdos  dc  la  mano  derecha  que  ftmnan  el  jeme, 
va  con  ellos  ayudando  a  llcvar  par  el  cmpcine  arriba  cl  cordovan, 
de  quicn  lira  con  las  tcnazas  su  daeno.  Buclvc  aponerse  en  una 
Todilla,  como  primero  csrava  ;  empuha  con  la  una  inano  la  punta 
del  pie,  y  con  la  palma  de  la  otra  da  sobrc  su  mano  tan  grandes 
golpes  como  si  los  diera  con  una  pala  de  jagar  a  lapclola  ;  que 
£s  la  neressidad  tan  discrcta,  que  se  haze  cl  pobre  cl  vial  a  si  mis- 
mo,  por  no  hazcrsetc  a  agtiel  de  quien  nece-bsita. 

AJHstada  ya  la  pMnta  del  pie^  acude  al  taloJi ;  humetlcce  con  la 
lengva  los  rcmates  de  las  cosLuras,porque  nofalscni  fas  costuras 
de  secas  por  los  remotes.  Tremenda  vanidad,  svfrir  en  sus  pies 
vn  hombre  la  boca  de  otro  hombre,  solo  por  tencr  alinados  lus  pies 
Desdobla  cl  zapatero  cl  talon,  dose  una  buelta  con  el  calzador  a  la 
tnano,  ij  empieza  a  aictuaren  el  pie  la  segunda  porciun  del  zapato. 
Manda  que  se  baxe  la  punta,  y  haiese  lo  que  munda.  Llavia 
dzia  a  si  el  zapato  con  talfucrza,  que  etitre  su  cucrpo,  y  el  espal- 
dar  de  la  silla  abrevia  torpe  y  desalihadamente  al  que  calza. 
Dizele  luego  que  haga  talon,  y  el  hombre  obcdece  como  un  esclavit. 
Ordenale  despucs  que  dc  en  el  suelo  una  patada,  y  cl  da  la  pata- 
da,  como  se  le  ordena.  Baelve  a  scntarse  ;  saca  el  cmiel  minis- 
tro  el  calzador  del  empeine,  y  por  donde  salid  el  calzador  mete  un 
polo,  que  Unman  casta,  y  contra  el  buelve  y  rebuelve  el  sacaboca- 
dos,  que  saca  los  bocados  del  cordovan,  para  que  entren  las  cintas  ; 
y  dcza  en  el  empeine  ddpic  un  dolor,  y  unas  senales,  como  si  hu- 
vicra  sacado  dc  alU  los  bocados.  Aguijcrea  las  orejas,  passu  la 
ciuta  con  una  aguja,  llcva  las  orejas  a  que  eicn-en  cl  zapato, 
ajttstalos,  y  da  luego  con  tanta  fuerza  el  nudo,  que  si  pudieran 
ahogar  a  un  hombre  por  la  garganta  del  pie,  le  aJiogara.  Haze 
la  rosa  despucs  con  mas  cuydado  que  gracia.  Budve  a  deva- 
narse  a  la  viano  cl  calzador,  que  estd  colgando  del  talon  ;  tira  del 
como  quicn  rctoca,  da  am  la  otra  mano  palmadas  en  la  planta, 
como  quicn  assicnta,  y  saca  el  catzadoi',  eckandose  todo  dzia  atrds. 
Pone  el  galan  el  pie  en  el  suelo,  y  quedase  mirandolc.  Levan- 
tase  cl  zapatero,  arrasa  con  el  dedo  el  sudor  de  lafrente,  y  queda 
respirando  como  si  huviera  corrido.  Todo  esto  se  ahorraca  con 
liaier  el  zapato  un  poco  mayor  que  el  pic.  Padcccn  hieao  en- 
trambos  otro  tanto  con  el  pie  segundo.  Llega  el  ultimo  yjiero 
trance  de  darle  el  dinero.  Rccon-e  el  ojictal  sus  baralijas.  Re- 
eibe  su  estipcndio,  sale  por  la  puerta  de  la  sala  mirando  si  es  bne- 
na  la  plala  que  Ic  han  dado,  dexando  a  su  ducno  de  vwvimicntos 
tan  torpes  como  si  le  huviera  cchado  unos  grillos. 

Si  pensardn  los  que  se  calzan  apretado  que  se  achican  el  pie. 
Si  lo  piensan  se  enganan.  Los  huessos  no  se  pueden  meter  unos 
en  otros  ;  con  esto  es  fuerza  que  si  le  quitan  de  lo  lartro  al  zapato, 
se  doble  el  pie  por  las  coyunturas,  y  creica  dzia  arriba  lo  que  le 
menguan  de  adelante.  Si  Ic  estreclian  lo  ancko,  esprccisoque 
se  alargue  aquella  came  oprimida.  Con  la  misma  cantidad  de 
pic  que  se  tenian,  se  quedan  los  que  calzan  sisado,  Lo  que  hazen 
M  atormentarse,  y  deiar  los  pics  de  pcur  hcchura.  El  animal  a 
quien  mas  largos  pies  did  la  naturahza  segun  su  cantidad,  es  cl 
hombre  ;  porque,  como  ha  de  andar  todo  el  cucrpo  sobre  ellos,  v 
iw  son  mas  de  dos,  quiso  que  andaviesse  seguro.  El  que  se  los 
quicre  abreviar,  gana  parccc  que  tienc  de  caer,  y  de  cacr  en  hs 
vieios,  donde  se  hard  mayor  mal,  que  en  las  piedras.  La  parte 
que  le  puso  Dios  al  hombre  en  lafobrica  de  su  cucrpo  mas  crrcn 


de  la  tierra,  soil  los  pics :  quiso  sin  duda  que  fuera  la  parte  vuia 
kumilde  de  su  fabrica  :  pero  las  galanes  victosos  les  quitan  la 
hamildad  con  los  ahiios,  y  los  ensobcrveccn  con  el  cuiiiludn. 
Enfada  esto  a  Dios  tanto,  que  avicndo  dc  hazer  al  hombre  anin.ul 
que  pisasse  la  tierra,  hizo  la  tierra  de  tal  calidad,que  sepudies.->e 
imprimir  en  clla  la  huella  del  hombre.  Abierta  dcxa  su  sejuiltura 
el  pie  que  se  levanta,  y  parece  que  se  Inmnta  de  la  sepiiltura. 
Tremendad  crueldad  es  cnloquccer  con  el  adorno  al  que  se  quicrc 
tragar  la  tierra  a  cada  pasgo.  —  El  dia^de  Fiesta.  Obras  de 
D.  Juan  de  Zavaleta,  p.  179,  180. 

"  In  comes  the  shoemaker  in  the  odorofliaste  and  ("iitigiif. 
He  takes  the  shoes  off  the  fast  with  as  much  dilficulty  as  il'lie 
were  skinning  the  lasts.  The  gallant  seats  himself  upon  a 
chair;  the  siioemuker  kneels  down,  and  takes  posse^fsiun  of 
one  foot,  which  he  handles  as  if  he  were  sent  there  to  admin- 
ister the  torture.  He  puts  one  shoeing-skin  *  in  tlie  Iieel  of 
the  shoe,  fits  tlie  other  upon  the  point  of  the  foot,  and  then 
be;;in3  to  guide  the  shoe  over  the  shoeing-skin.  Scarcely  hay 
it  got  fartlier  than  tlie  toes  when  it  is  found  necessary  todraw 
it  on  with  pincers,  and  even  then  it  is  hard  work.  The  jia- 
tient  stands  up,  fatigued  with  the  operation,  but  well  pleased 
that  the  shoes  are  tight;  and  by  the  shoemaker's  directions 
he  stamps  three  or  four  times  on  the  tloor,  with  such  force  that 
it  must  be  of  iron  if  it  does  not  give  way. 

"  The  cordovan  and  the  soles  being  thus  beaten,  submit ; 
they  are  the  skins  of  animals  who  obey  blows.  Our  gallant 
returns  to  his  seat,  he  turns  up  the  upper  leather  of  the  siioi-, 
and  lays  hold  on  it  with  the  pincers  ;  tin,'  tradesman  kneels 
close  by  him  on  both  knees,  rests  on  the  ground  with  his  left 
hand,  and  bending  in  this  all-four's  position  over  the  font, 
making  an  arch  with  those  fingers  of  the  right  hand  wliich 
form  the  span,  assists  in  drawing  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cor- 
dovan, the  gallant  pulling  the  while  with  Iho  pincers.  He 
thnn  puts  himself  on  one  knee,  lays  hold  of  the  end  of  the  foot 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  palm  of  the  other  strikes  his  tiwn 
hand  as  hard  as  if  he  were  striking  a  ball  with  a  racket.  For 
necessity  is  so  discreet  that  the  iioor  man  inflicts  this  pain 
upon  himself  that  he  may  give  none  to  the  person  of  whose 
custom  he  stands  iu  need. 

"  The  end  of  the  foot  being  thus  adjusted,  he  repairs  to  the 
heel,  and  with  his  tongue  moistens  the  end  of  the  seams,  that 
they  may  not  give  way  for  being  dry.  Tremendous  vanity, 
that  one  man  should  allow  the  mouth  of  another  to  be  applied 
to  his  feet  that  he  may  have  them  trimly  set  out  !  Tiie  shoe- 
maker unfolds  the  heel,  turns  round  with  the  shoeing-skin  in 
his  hand,  and  begins  to'fit  the  second  pari  of  the  shoe  upon  the 
foot.  He  desires  the  gallant  to  put  the  end  of  the  foot  down, 
and  the  gallant  does  as  he  is  desired.  He  draws  the  slme 
towards  him  with  such  force  tliat  the  person  who  is  thus  being 
shoed  is  compressed  in  an  unseemly  manner  between  tiie 
slioemaker's  body  and  the  back  of  the  chair.  Presently  he 
tells  him  to  put  his  heel  down,  and  the  man  is  as  obedient  as  a 
shive.  He  orders  him  then  to  stamp  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  man  stamps  as  he  is  ordered.  The  gallant  then  scats  him- 
self again  ;  the  cruel  operator  draws  the  shoeing-skin  from 
the  instep,  and  in  its  place  drives  in  a  stiek  which  they  call 
casta. ^  He  then  turns  upon  it  the  punch,  which  makes  the 
holes  in  the  leather,  through  which  the  ribands  are  to  ]ias3  ; 
he  again  twists  round  his  hand  the  strip  of  haro's-skin  wliich 
hangs  from  the  heel,  and  pulls  it  as  if  lie  were  ringing  a  hell, 
and  leaves  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  top  such  pain  and  marks 
as  if  he  had  punched  the  Indes  in  it.  He  bores  the  ears,  passes 
the  string  through  with  a  bodkin,  brings  the  ears  together  that 
they  may  fasten  the  shoe,  fits  tliem  to  tlieir  intended  phicc, 
and  ties  the  knot  with  such  force,  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
strangle  a  man  by  the  neck  of  his  foot,  strangled  the  gallant 
would  be.  Then  lie  makes  ilie  rose,  with  more  care  than 
grace.  He  goes  then  to  take  out  the  shoeing-skin,  which  is 
still  hanging  from  the  heel  ;  ho  lays  hold  of  this,  strikes  the 
sole  of  the  foot  with  his  other  hanil  as  if  settling  it,^nd  draws 
out  the  skin,  bringing  out  all  with  it.  The  gallant  puts  his 
foot  to  the  ground,  and  remains  looking  at  it.  The  shoemaker 
rises,  wipes  tin-  sweat  from  his  forehead  with  his  fingeis,  and 
draws  his  brt-ath  like  one  who  has  been  running.     All  this 

"  A  piece  of  iinrc's'skiri  is  itBi.-d  in  Spjiin  fori  his  piirpoec,nB  it  appears  by 
ihe  former  extract  from  Tom  Niiah  tliiit  squirrel's- skin  wna  in  Eiisl.^ncl. 


t  Wbidi  is  used  to  lirive  in  upon  the  las 
inst'^p. 


niee  a  shoe  higher  in  th« 
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trouiile  ini;iht  have  been  saved  by  mukiiig  the  slioe  a  little 
hirgcr  than  the  foot.  Presently  both  hiive  to  go  through  the 
same  pains  vvitli  the  other  foot.  Now  comes  the  last  anil 
terrible  act  of  payment.  The  tradesman  collects  his  tools, 
receives  his  money,  and  goes  out  at  the  door,  looking  at  the 
silver  to  see  if  it  is  good,  and  leaving  the  gallant  walking  as 
much  at  his  ease  as  if  he  had  been  put  in  fetters. 

"  If  they  who  wear  tight  shoes  think  that  thereby  they  can 
lessen  the  size  of  their  feet,  they  are  mistaken.  The  bones 
cannot  be  squeezed  one  into  another  ;  if  therefore  the  shoe  is 
made  short,  the  foot  must  be  crooked  at  the  joints,  and  grow 
upward  if  is  n^t  allowed  to  grow  forward.  If  it  is  pinched  in 
the  breadth,  the  flesh  which  is  thus  constrained  must  extend 
itself  in  length.  They,  who  are  shod  thus  miserably  remain 
with  just  the  same  quantity  of  foot. 

"  Of  all  animals,  man  is  the  one  to  which,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  nature  has  given  the  hirgest  feet ;  because  as  his  whole 
body  is  to  be  supported  upon  them,  and  he  has  only  two,  she 
chose  that  he  should  walk  in  safety.  He  who  wishes  to 
abbreviate  them  acts  as  if  he  were  inclined  to  fail,  and  to  fall 
into  vices  which  will  do  liim  more  injury  than  if  he  fell  upon 
stones.  The  feet  are  the  part  which  in  the  fabric  of  the  human 
body  are  placed  nearest  to  the  earth  ;  they  are  meant  therefore 
to  be  the  humblest  part  of  his  frame,  but  gallants  take  away  all 
humility  by  adorning  and  setting  them  forth  in  bravery.  This 
so  di5pleases  the  Creator,  that  having  to  make  man  an  animal 
who  should  walk  upon  the  earth,  he  made  the  eartli  of  such 
properties,  that  the  footsteps  should  sink  into  it.  The  foot 
which  is  lifted  from  the  ground  leaves  its  own  grave  open,  and 
seems  as  if  it  rose  from  the  grave.  What  a  tremendous  thing 
is  it  then  to  set  off  with  adornments  that  which  the  earth 
wishes  to  devour  at  every  step  !  " 


WhiUng  with  boofcs  the  tedious  hours  away.  —  Proem,  p.  502. 

Vede  quanta  importa  a  U^aH  de  bons  Uvros!  Sc  o  Hero  fora 
dc  cavaUerias,  sakiria  Ignacio  hum  grande  cavalleyru ;  foy  hum 
livro  de  vidas  de  Santos,  sahlo  hum  grande  Santo,  Se  lera 
catmilcriasy  sahiria  Ignacio  hum.  Catmlleyro  da  ardente  espada; 
leo  oidas  de  Santos,  sahio  hum  Santo  da  ardente  tocha. —  Vieyra, 
Sermam  de  S.  Ignacio,  t.  i.  368. 

See,  says  Vieyra,  the  importance  of  reading  good  books. 
If  it  had  been  a  book  of  knight-errantry,  Ignacio  would  have 
become  a  great  knight-errant ;  it  was  the  Lives  ofthe  Saints, 
and  Ignatius  became  a  great  saint.  If  he  had  read  about 
knights,  he  might  have  proved  a  Knight  of  tlie  Butning  Sword  : 
lie  read  about  saints,  and  proved  a  Saint  of  the  Burning  Torch. 

Nothing  could  seem  more  probable  than  that  Cervantes  had 
this  part  of  Loyola's  history  in  his  mind  when  be  described  tlie 
rise  of  Don  Q,uixote's  madness,  if  Ccrvsmtes  had  not  shown 
himself  in  one  of  his  dramas  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
pestilent  superstition  of  his  country.  El  dichoso  Rtijian  is  one 
of  those  monstrous  compositions  which  nothing  but  the  anti- 
christian  fables  of  the  Romish  church  could  have  produced. 

Landor,  however,  supposes  that  Cervantes  intended  to  sat- 
irize a  favorite  dogma  of  the  Spaniards.  Tiie  passage  occurs 
in  Iiis  thirteenth  conversation. 

"  The  most  dexterous  attack  ever  made  against  the  worship 
among  catholics,  which  opens  so  many  side-chapels  to  pilfering 
and  imposture,  is  that  of  Cervantes. 

"  Leopold.    I  do  not  remember  in  what  part. 

^'■President.  Throughout  Don  Q,uixote.  Dulcinea  was  the 
peerless,  the  immaculate,  and  death  was  denounce  against 
all  who  Iiesitated  to  admit  the  assertion  of  her  pe  ections. 
Surely  your  highness  never  could  have  imagined  t., at  Cer- 
vantes Was  such  a  knight-errant  as  to  attack  knight-errantry, 
a  folly  that  had  ceased  more  than  a  century,  if  indeed  it  was 
any  folly  at  all  ;  and  the  idea  that  he  ridiculed  the  poems  and 
romances  founded  on  it  is  not  less  improhahle,  for  they  con- 
tained all  the  literature  of  the  nation,  excepting  the  garniture 
of  chnpter-houses,  theology,  and  pervaded,  as  with  a  thread 
of  gold,  the  beautiful  histories  of  this  illustrious  people.  He 
delighted  the  idlers  of  romance  by  the  Jokes  he  scattered 
amongst  Ihem  on  the  false  taste  of  his  predecessors  and  of  his 
rivals  ;  and  he  delighted  his  own  heart  by  tliis  solitary  archery; 
well  knowing  what  amusement  those  who  came  another  day 
would  lind  in  picking  up  his  arrows  and  discovering  the  bulPs- 
«ye  hitj. 


"Charles  V.  was  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  devoting  his 
labors  and  vigils,  his  wars  and  treaties,  to  the  chimerical  idea 
of  making  all  minds,  like  watches,  turn  their  indexes  by  a 
simultaneous  movement  to  one  point.  SanchoPanza  was  the 
symbol  of  the  people,  possessing  sound  sense  in  all  other 
matters,  but  ready  to  follow  the  most  extravagant  visionary 
in  this,  and  combining  implicit  belief  in  it  with  the  grossest 
sensuality.  For  religion,  when  it  is  hot  enough  to  produce 
enthusiasm,  burns  up  and  kills  every  seed  intrusted  to  its 
bosom."  —  Imaginary  Conversations,  vol.  i.  187. 

Benedetto  di  Virgilio,the  Italian  ploughman,  thus  describes 
the  course  of  Loyola's  reading,  in  his  heroic  poem  upon  thai 
Saint's  life. 

Mtntre  le  vote  indebolite  vene 
St/iss'  egli  rinforzando  d  poco  d  poco 
Deniro  i  paterni  tetti,  e  si  trattiene 
Or  S'O,  la  ricca  lambra^  or  prcsso  alfoco, 
For'  del  costume  suo,  pensier  gli  viene 
Di  tcgger  Ubripixl  che  d^altro  gioco  ; 
Quant^  era  dianzi  innnmorato,  e  d'armi 
Taut'  or,  mutando  stUe,  inchina  d  i  carmi 

Quinci  comanda,  che  i  volumi  omati 
D^alti  concetti,  e  dt  leggiadra  rima, 
Dentro  la  stanza  sua  vengan  portati, 
Che  passar  con  lor  versi  il  tempo  stima  .- 
Cercan  ben  tosto  i  paggi  in  tutti  i  lati 
Ove  posar  solean  tai  libri primUj 
Ma  ni  per  guesta  parte,  ni  per  quella 
Ponno  istoria  trovar  vecchia^  o  novella. 

Ivolumi  vergati  in  dolci  canti 
S'ascondou  si,  che  nulla  il  cercar  giova: 
Jila  pnr  ccrraiulo  i  pi^  secreti  canti 
Per  granfortuna  un  tomo  eeco  si  trova, 
Tomo  diinn,  che  le  vite  de^Santi 
Conserva,  e  de  la  etade  prisca  e  nova^ 
Onde  per  far  la  brama  sua  contenta 
Tal  opra  un  Jido  servo  d  lui  presenta 

11  volume,  che  spiega  in  ogni  parte 
Dc  guerrieii  del  del  I'opre  famose. 
Fa  ch'  Ignatio  s^accerida,  d  scguir  Varte 
Che  d  soffrir  tanto  i  sacri  Eroi  dispose, 
Egli  gid  sprezza  di  Bellonae  Marie 
Qli  studi,  che  d  seguir  primu  si  poire, 
E  s'  accinge  a  troncar  maggior  d^Mcide, 
L'Iftdra  del  vicio,  e  le  sue  teste  injide. 

Tutlo  giocmido  d  contemplar  s^appiglia 

Si  degni  fogH,  e  da  prinr.ipio  alfine  ; 

Qui  ritrovn  di  Diu  Pampia  famiglia, 

Spirti  bcati  ed  alme  peregrine  : 

Trtt  gli  altri  osserva  con  sua  vieraviglia 

II  pio  Ow'-man,  che  colse  da  le  spine 

Rose  celesti  dc  la  terra  santa, 

Onde  del  buon  Gieso  nacque  la  pianta. 

Contempla  d<rpo  il  Serafico  Maa-no 
Fondai'fr  dc  le  bigge  immense  sguadre  ; 
La  divina  virtu,  l^alto  guadagno 
De  Vopre  lor  mirabili  e  leggiadre  : 
Rimira  il  Padoan  di  lui  compagno, 
Che  liberd  da  indegna  rnvrfe  il  padre, 
E  per  provar  di  qurlla  causa  il  torto, 
Viro  fi  de  la  tomba  uscire  tl  morto. 

Quinri  ritrora  il  Cclestin,  che  spande 

Triinifaiiti-  haiidiera  alia  campagna, 
De  ri'irngie  I'irt'd  sue  mcmoraiide 

Con  Jtulia  s''in^cmma  e  Francia  e  Spagna  i 

Omati  ifigli  suoi  d'opre  ammirande 
Son  per  VJifrica  sparti,  e  per  Lamagna, 
E  in  parti  irifiite  al  Ciel  per  lor  si  vede 
J'lTascer  la  Chiesa,  e  puUular  lafede. 

Qiiici  s^avisa,  come  H  Imon  JVorcino 
Inclito  Capitan  del  Re  supemo, 
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Un  giorvo  gucreggiando  s-A  H  Casino 
OP  IdoUfmcassd,  vinse  Pliifemoy 
E  eon  aita  del  motor  divirio 
Oaastd  tempio  sacrato  at  cicco  ^vemo^ 
For  di  novo  I'eresse  d  Valta  prole 
Ihoiiui  essempio  de  Vctcrno  Sole. 

Lcggt  covie  Brunone  dl  divin  Regge 
jiccobe  al  Rd  del  Ciel  cigitiftUci, 
E  dando  ordiitc  lor,  regola  e  Icgge 
Of  impard  calpestare  asprc  peiidici  i 
E  quelle  de  le  donne  anco  in  legge^ 
Che  qui  di  ricche  divaitarmcndici 
Per  trovarpoi  s^  le  sedi  supenie 
Lor  doU  incorruitibili  ed  eterne. 

Chiara  tra  Valtrc  nota  e  Catcrina, 
Che  per  esser  di  Diofedele  amanif, 
F\l  intrepida  d  i  tormenti :  e  la  Regina 
Di  Siena,  e  seco  le  compagne  tante  .- 
Orsola  con  la  sckiera  peregrnw.^ 
Jllonache  sacre,  verginelie  sante, 
Che  sprezianda  del  mondo  il  vano  riiOf 
Elessero  Oicsil.  lor  gran  marito. 

E  tra  i  Romiti  mira  llarione, 

E  di  Vienna  quel  si  franco  €  forte 

Che  debello  lafuric,  e  '/  gran  Campione 

CW*  appo  il  JViital  di  Chri^to  hebhe  la  ■morU ; 

Risguarda  quel  del  prima  Covfalonej 

Che  del  Ciel  guarda  le  superne  porte  i 

E  gli  undeci  compagni^  e  come  luce 

11  divo  Agnello  di  lor  capo  e  Duee. 

Mentre  in  qtiesto  pcnetra  e  mcglio  intende 
D''Eroi  si  gloriosi  il  nobil  vanto. 
Aura  immortal  del  Ciel  3ovra  lui  scendcj 
Aura  immortal  di  spirto  divo  e  santo  .- 
Gia  gli  sgombra  gli  errori  e  gid  gli  accende 
In  guisa  il  cor^  eke  distilla  in  pianto  ; 
Lagrime  versa,  e  le  lagrime  sparte 
Bagnan  del  libra  le  vergate  carte. 

Qiud  duro  ghiaccio  sovra  e  monti  alpini 
Da  la  virtd  del  sole  inteneritOj 
Suol  liquefarsi,  e  di  bei  cristailini 
Rivi  Vherbe  inaffiar  del  juolfiorilo  ; 
Tal  da  laforia  degli  ardor  divini 
Del  OiovaneUo  molle  il  corfcrito, 
Hor  si  discioglie  in  tepidi  liguoriy 
E  rigan  del  bel  volto  i  vaghijityri. 

Com?  altri  nel  eristallo,  o  nel  diamante 
Specchiarsi  suol,  tnlei  si  specchia,  e  mira 
JVel  specckio  di  S'ua  mente,  indi  Verrante 
Vita  discerne,  onde  con  duol  sospira: 
Q,uinci  risolve  intrepido  e  constante 
DepoT  gli  orgogli  giovanili  e  Pira, 
Per  imitar  ne  Vopra  e  nc  gli  effetti 
I  eelesti  guerricr  del  libra  letti. 

Ignatio  Loiola.     Roma,  1G47.     Canto  9. 

I'he  Jesuits,  however,  assure  us,  that  Loyola  is  not  the 
author  of  tlieir  society,  and  that  it  is  not  allowable  either  to 
think  or  say  so.  Societas  Jesu  ut  d  S.  Ignatio  de  Loiold  non 
dueit  nomen,  ita  neque  originem  primam,  et  aliud  sentirc  aut 
loqui,  nefas.  (Imago  primi  PrecuJi  Hoc.  Jesu,  p.  64.)  .lesus 
primus  ac  priEcipuus  auctor  SocicUifis  is  the  title  of  a  chapter 
in  tliis  their  secular  volume,  which  is  a  curious  and  very 
beautiful  book.  Then  follows  Beata  Virgo  nutrii,  patrona, 
iind  altera  vclut  auctor  Societatis.  Lastly,  Post  Christum  et 
•Mariam  Societatis  Auctor  et  Parens  sanctns  I<rnatius. 

"  On  the  26th  August,  1794,  the  French  plundered  the  rich 
church  of  Loyola,  at  Azpeitia,  and  proceeding  to  Elgoibas, 
loaded  five  carts  with  the  spoils  of  the  church  of  that  place. 
This  party  of  marauders  consisted  of  200.  The  peasants  col- 
lected, feT.  upon  them,  and  afler  an  obstinate  conflict  of  three 
hours,  recovered  the  whole  booty,  which  they  conveyed  to 
Vittoria  in  triumph.     Among  other  things,  a  relic  of  Loyola 


was  recovered,  which  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  church, 
the  victorious  peasants  accompanying  it."  —  JUarcillac,  Ilist. 
dc  la  ChieiTc  dc  VEspagne,  p.  86. 


Vaccination.  —  Canto  I.  st.  1. 

It  is  odd  that  in  Jlindostan,  where  it  might  have  been 
supposed  superstition  would  have  facilitated  the  introduction 
of  tliia  practice,  a  pious  fraud  was  found  necessary  for  remov- 
ing tlie  prejudice  against  it. 

Mooperaj  Streenivaschnry,  a  Brahmin,  thus  writes  to  Dr. 
Anderson,  at  Madras,  on  vaccine  inoculation. 

"It  might  be  useful  to  remove  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  arising  from  the  term  cow-pock,  being  taken 
literally  in  our  Tamul  tongue  }  whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  been  a  drop  of  nectar  from  the  exuberant  udders 
of  the  cows  in  England,  and  no  way  similar  to  the  humor  dis- 
charged from  the  tongue  and  feet  of  diseased  cattle  in  this 
country."  —  Fokbes's  Oriental  Jilemoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  423. 


For  tyrannous  fear  dissolved  all  natural  bonds  of  man. 

Canto  I.  St.  3. 

Mackenzie  gives  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  effect  of  small-pox 
among  the  North  American  Indians. 

*'  The  small-pox  spread  ita  destructive  and  desolating  power, 
as  the  fire  consumes  the  dry  grass  of  the  field.  The  fatal 
infection  spread  around  with  a  baneful  rapidity,  which  no 
flight  could  escape,  and  with  a  fatal  eflect  that  nothing  could 
resist.  Il  destroyed  with  its  pestilential  breath  whole  families 
and  tribes;  and  the  horrid  scene  presented  to  those  who  liad 
the  melancholy  and  afflicting  opportunity  of  beholding  it,  a 
combination  of  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  sucli  as,  to  avoid  the 
horrid  fate  of  their  friends  around  Ihem,  prei)ared  to  dis- 
appoint the  plague  of  its  prey,  by  terminating  their  own 
existence. 

"The  habits  and  lives  of  these  devoted  people,  which  pro- 
vided not  to-day  for  the  wants  of  to-morrow,  must  have 
heightened  the  pains  of  such  an  affliction,  by  leaving  them  not 
only  without  remedy,  but  even  without  alleviation.  Nought 
was  left  them  but  to  submit  in  agony  and  despair. 

"  To  aggravate  the  picture,  if  aggravation  were  possible, 
maybe  added  tlie  putrid  carcasses  which  the  wolves,  witli  a 
furious  voracity,  dragged  forth  from  the  huts,  or  which  were 
mangled  witliin  them  by  the  dogs,  wliose  hunger  was  satisfied 
with  the  disfigured  remains  of  their  masters.  Nor  was  it 
uncommon  for  the  father  of  a  family,  whom  the  infection  had 
not  reached,  to  call  them  around  him,  to  represent  the  cruel 
sufferings  and  horrid  fate  of  their  relations,  from  the  influence 
of  some  evil  spirit,  wlio  was  preparing  to  extirpate  their  race  j 
and  to  incite  them  to  baffle  dcatli,  with  all  ils  horrors,  by 
their  own  poniards.  At  the  same  time,  if  their  hearts  failed 
them  in  tliis  necessary  act,  he  was  himself  ready  to  perform 
the  deed  of  mercy  with  his  own  hand,  aa  the  last  act  of  hia 
affection,  and  instantly  to  follow  them  to  the  common  place 
of  rest  and  refuge  from  human  evil." 


And  from  the  silent  door  the  jaguar  turns  away. 

Canto  I.  St.  11. 

I  may  be  forgiven  for  not  having  strictly  adhered  to  natural 
history  in  this  instance.  The  liberty  which  I  have  taki^n  is 
mentioned,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
ignorance  of  this  animal's  habits. 

The  jaguar  will  not  attack  a  living  horse  if  a  dead  one  be 
near,  and  when  it  kills  its  prey,  it  drags  it  to  its  den,  but  is 
said  not  to  eat  the  body  till  it  becomes  putrid.  They  are 
caught  in  large  traps  of  the  cage  kind,  baited  with  stinking 
meat,  and  then  speared  or  shot  through  the  bars.  The  Chal- 
caquines  had  a  braver  way  of  killing  them  :  they  provoked  the 
animal,  fronted  it,  received  ils  attack  upon  a  thick  truncheon, 
which  they  lield  by  the  two  ends,  threw  it  down  while  its 
teeth  were  fixed  in  the  wood,  and  ripped  the  creature  up 
before  it  could  recover.  {Tccko,  p.  29.)  A  great  profit  is 
made  by  their  skins.  The  jaguar  which  has  once  tasted 
human  flesh  becomes  a  most  formidable  animal ;  such  a  heas( 
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is  nailed  a  tigre  cevado^  a.  fleshed  tiger.  There  was  one  which 
infoKied  the  road  hetweeu  Santa  Fe  and  Santiago,  and  had 
killed  ten  men  ;  allcr  wliich  a  party  of  soldiers  were  srnt  to 
dtsUoy  it.  The  same  thing  id  said  of  tlie  lion  and  other  buasts 
of  ptej,  probably  with  trntli  ;  not,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed, 
because  they  have  a  particular  uppclite  for  this  kind  of  food, 
hut  because,  having  once  fed  upon  man,  they  from  th^t  time 
regard  him,  like  siny  animal  of  inferior  strength,  as  their  natural 
prey.  "  It  is  a  constant  observation  in  Numidiu,"  siiya  Bruce, 
"  that  thiJ  lion  avoids  and  flies  from  the  face  of  men,  till  by 
some  accident  tliey  have  been  brought  to  engage,  and  tlie  beast 
lias  ))revailc-d  against  liim  ;  then  tiiat  feeling  of  superiority, 
imprinted  by  the  Creator  in  the  heart  of  all  animals,  for  man's 
preservation,  seems  to  forsake  him.  The  lion,  having  once 
tasted  iiuman  blood,  relinquishes  the  pursuit  after  the  flock. 
He  r^'pairs  to  some  highway  or  frequented  path,  and  has 
bL-en  known,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  to  interrupt  the  road 
to  a  market  for  several  weeks;  and  in  this  lie  persists,  till 
hunters  or  soldiers  are  sent  out  to  destroy  him.'*  Uobrizhoffer 
saw  the  skin  of  a  jaguar  which  wns  as  long  as  the  standard 
hide.  He  says,  also,  that  he  saw  one  attack  two  horses  which 
were  coupled  with  a  thong,  kill  one,  and  drag  the  other  away 
aftei  it. 

A  most  unpleasant  habit  of  lliis  beast  is,  that  in  cold  or  wet 
wcatlier  he  cliooses  to  lodge  within  doors,  and  will  steal  into 
liie  house.  A  girl  at  Corrientes,  who  slept  wiiii  her  mothei 
saw  one  lying  under  the  bed  when  she  rose  in  the  morning: 
she  had  presence  of  mind  to  bid  her  mother  lie  still,  went  for 
help,  and  soon  rid  the  house  of  its  perilous  visiter.  Cat-like, 
tlie  jaguar  is  a  good  climber;  but  DobrizhoflTer  tells  us  how  a 
traveller  who  takes  to  a  tree  for  shelter  may  profit  by  the  po- 
sition:  In.  promptiL  consUium:  urina  pro  ariiits  est:  hac  st 
tiirtidis  ad  arboris  pedem  minilantis  ocidos  cimsperscris,  sahm 
rc-s  e.^t.  Q«6  datd.  porta  fagel  illico.  (i.  280.)  Ilo  who  first 
<lid  this  must  have  been  a  good  marksman  as  well  as  a  cool 
fellow,  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  reserved  his  fire  till  the 
jaguar  was  within  shot. 

UotirizhofFer  seems  to  credit  an  opinion  (which  is  held  in 
India  of  the  tiger  also)  that  the  jaguar's  claws  are  in  a  certain 
<legrL'0  venomous  ;  the  scar  whicli  they  leave  is  said  to  be 
always  liable  to  a  very  painful  and  burning  sense  of  heat. 
But  tliat  author,  in  his  usual  amusing  manner,  repeats  many 
credulous  notions  concerning  the  animal ;  as  that  its  burnt 
claws  are  a  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  ;  and  thai  it  has  a  mode 
of  decoying  fisli,  by  standing  neck-dee()  in  the  water,  and 
spitting  out  a  white  foam,  which  allures  them  within  reach. 
Techo  (30)  says  the  same  thing  of  a  large  snake. 

An  opinion  that  wounds  inflicted  by  the  stroke  of  animals  of 
this  kind  are  envenomed  is  found  in  the  East  also.  Captain 
Williamson  says,  "  However  trivial  the  scratches  made  by  tlie 
claws  of  tigers  may  appear,  yet,  whether  it  he  owing  to  any 
noxious  quality  in  the  claw  itself,  to  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
tiger  strikes,  or  any  other  matter,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  at  least  a  majority  of  such  as  have  been  under  my 
notice  died ;  and  I  have  generally  remarked,  tliat  those  whose 
cases  appeared  the  least  alarming  were  most  suddenly  carried 
ofT.  I  have  ever  thought  the  perturbation  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  attack  to  have  a  considerable  share  in  tlie  fatality 
alluded  to,  especially  aa  I  never  knew  any  one  wounded  by  a 
tiger  to  die  without  suffering  for  some  days  under  that  most 
dreadful  symptom,  a  locked  jaw  I  Sucli  as  have  been  wounded 
to  appearanco  severely,  but  accompanied  with  a  moderate 
lifBmorrhage,  I  have  commonly  found  to  recover,  excepting  in 
the  rainy  season:  at  that  period  I  should  expect  serious  con- 
sequences from  either  a  bite  or  a  Bcratch."  —  Oriental  Sports, 
vol.  i.  p.  52. 

Wild  beasis  were  so  numerous  and  fierce  in  one  part  of 
Mexico,  among  the  Otomites,  that  Fr.  Juan  de  Grijalva  says 
in  his  time,  in  one  year,  more  than  250  Indians  were  devoured 
by  them.  "There  then  prevailed  an  opinion,"  he  proceeds, 
"and  still  it  prevails  among  many,  that  those  tiirers  and  lions 
were  certain  Indian  sorcerers,  whom  they  call  Nahuales,who 
by  diabolical  art  transform  themselve?  into  beasts,  and  tear 
the  Indians  in  pieces,  either  to  revenge  themselves  for  some 
offences  which  they  have  received,  or  to  do  them  evil,  which 
is  the  proper  condition  of  the  Devil,  and  an  effect  of  his  fierce- 
ness. Some  traces  of  these  diabolical  acts  have  been  seen  in 
our  limp,  for  in  the  year  1579,  the  donihs  of  this  kind  being 
many,  and  the  suspicion  veliement,  some  Indians  were  put  to 


the  question,  and  they  confessed  the  crime,  and  were  executed 
for  it.  With  all  this  experience  and  proof,  there  are  many 
persons  who  doubt  these  transformations,  and  say  that  the 
land  being  mountainous  produces  wild  beasis,  and  the  beasts 
being  once  fleshed  commit  these  great  ravages.  And  it  was 
through  the  weak  understandings  of  the  Indians  thatihey  were 
persuaded  to  believe  their  conjurers  could  thus  metamorphose 
themselves  ;  and,  if  these  poor  wretches  confessed  themselves 
guilty  of  such  a  crime,  it  was  owing  to  their  weakness  under 
the  torture  ;  and  so  they  suffered  for  an  offence  which  they 
had  never  committed." 

Father  Grijalva,  however,  holds  with  his  Father  S.  Au- 
gustine, who  has  said,  concerning  such  things,  /urc  ad  nos  noii 
quibiiscunqiie  qualibus  credere putaremus  indignumj  sed  eis  refc- 
rcntibus  pervcnerunty  quos  }wbis  -non  czistimaremus faisse  men- 
tttos.  "  In  the  days  of  my  Father  S.  Augustine,"  he  says, 
"  wonderful  things  were  related  of  certain  inn-keepers  in 
Italy,  who  transformed  passengers  into  beasts  of  burden,  to 
bring  to  their  inns  straw,  barley,  and  whatever  was  wanted 
from  the  towns,  and  then  metamorphosed  them  into  tiieir  own 
persons,  that  they  might  purchase,  as  customers,  the  very 
commodities  they  had  carried.  And  in  our  times  the  witches 
of  Logrono  make  so  many  of  these  transformations,  that  now 
no  one  can  doubt  them.  Tliis  matter  of  the  Nahuales,or  sor- 
cerers of  Tututepec,ha3  been  confessed  by  so  many,  that  that 
alone  suffices  to  make  it  credible.  The  best  proof  which  can 
be  had  is,  that  they  were  condemned  to  death  by  course  of 
justice  ;  and  it  is  temerity  to  condemn  the  judges,  for  it  is  to 
be  believed  that  they  made  all  due  inquiry.  Our  brethren 
who  have  been  ministers  there,  and  are  also  judges  of  the  in- 
terior court,  (that  is,  of  the  conscience,)  have  all  held  these 
transformations  to  be  certain  ;  so  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
doubt  concerning  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  useful  to  under- 
stand it,  that  if  at  any  time  in  heathen  lands  the  devil  should 
work  any  of  these  metamorphoses,  tlie  Indians  may  see  we 
are  not  surprised  at  them,  and  do  not  hold  them  as  miraculous, 
but  can  explain  to  them  the  reason  and  cause  of  these  effects, 
which  astonish  and  terrify  them  so  greatly." 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  devil  can  only  exercise  this 
power  as  far  as  he  is  permitted  by  God,  in  punishment  for 
sin,  and  that  the  metamorphosis  is  not  real,  bul'only  apparent ; 
the  sorcerer  not  being  actually  transformed  into  a  lion,  but 
seeming  as  if  he  were  so  both  to  himself  and  others.  In  what 
manner  he  can  tear  a  man  really  to  pieces  with  imaginary 
claws,  and  devour  him  in  earnest  with  an  imaginary  mouth, 
the  good  friar  has  not  condescended  to  explain.  —  Historia 
de  la  Ordcn  de  S,  Augtistin  en  la  Provincia  de  A*.  Espaiia, 
pp.  34,  35. 


Preserved  with  horrid  art 
In  ghastly  image  of  humanity.  —  Canto  I.  st.  13. 

The  more  ghastly  in  proportion  as  more  of  the  appearance 
of  life  is  preserved  in  the  revolting  practice.  Such,  however, 
it  was  not  to  the  feelings  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  as  much 
pride  in  a  collection  of  their  ancestors,  as  one  of  the  strongest 
family  feeling  could  have  in  a  collection  of  family  pictures. 
Tlie  body,  Diodorus  says,  is  delivered  to  the  kindred  with 
every  member  so  whole  and  entire  that  no  part  of  the  body 
seems  to  he  altered,  even  to  the  very  hairs  of  the  eyelids  and 
the  eyebrows,  so  that  the  beauty  and  shape  of  the  face  seems 
just  as  before.  By  which  means  many  of  the  Egyptians, 
laying  up  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors  in  stately  monuments, 
perfectly  see  the  true  visage  and  countenance  of  those  who 
wore  buried  many  ages  before  they  themselves  were  born ;  so 
that  in  regarding  the  proportion  of  every  one  of  these  bodies, 
and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces,  they  take  exceeding  great 
delight,  even  as  if  they  were  still  living  among  them.  (Book  i.) 

They  believe, says  Herodotus,  {Euterpe,'^  1-23,)  that  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  the  soul  immediately  enters  into  some 
other  animal  J  and  that  after  using  as  vehicles  every  species 
of  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged  creatures,  it  finally  enters  a 
second  time  into  a  human  body.  They  affirm  that  it  under- 
goes alt  these  changes  in  the  space  of  three  thousand  years. 
This  opinion  some  among  the  Greeks  have  at  different  periods 
of  time  adopted  as  their  own  ;  but  I  shall  not,  though  I  could, 
specify  their  names. 

How  little  did   the  Egyptians  apprehend  that  the  bodieB 
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which  tliey  preserved  willi  such  care,  tu  by  ready  again  for  use 
when  tlie  cycle  should  be  fulfilled,  would  one  day  be  regarded 
as  an  article  of  trade,  broken  up,  exported  piecemeal,  and 
administered  ingrains  and acruples, as  acostly  medicine,  to  rich 
patients  1    A  preference  was  even  given  to  virgin  mummy. 

The  bodies  of  the  Incas,  from  the  founder  of  the  empire, 
were  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  :  ihey  were  seated 
each  on  his  litter,  and  in  such  excellent  preservation  that  they 
seemed  to  be  alive  ;  according  to  the  testimony  of  P.  Acosta 
and  Garcilaso,  v.ho  saw  them  and  touched  them.  It  is  not 
known  in  what  manner  they  were  prepared,  so  as  lo  resist  the 
injuries  of  time.  Gomara  (c.  195)  says  they  were  embalmed 
by  the  juice  of  certain  flagrant  trees,  which  was  poured  down 
their  throats,  and  by  unguents  of  gum.  Acosta  says  that  a 
certain  bitumen  was  used,  and  that  plates  of  gold  were  placed 
instead  of  eyes,  so  well  fitted  that  the  want  of  the  real  eye 
was  not  perceived.  Garcilaso  thought  the  chief  preparation 
consisted  in  freezing  them  with  Fnuw.  They  were  buried  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Andres.  —  Jtlcrc.  Pe- 
ruana, No.  231. 

Hideous  exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  made  in 
monasteries,  where  they  are  in  perfect  accord  with  monastic 
superstition.  I  remember  seeing  two  human  bodies,  dry  and 
shrivelled,  suspended  in  the  Casa  dos  Ossos,  at  Evora,  a 
chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  skulls  and  bones. 

*' Among  the  remarkable  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo 
pointed  out  to  strangers,  they  fail  not  to  singularize  a  convent 
of  Capuchins  at  a  small  distance  from  town,  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  which  serve  as  a  public  walk.  You  are  shown, 
under  tlie  fabric,  a  vault  divided  into  four  great  galleries,  into 
which  the  light  ia  admitted  by  windows  cut  out  at  the  top  of 
each  extremity.  In  this  vault  are  preserved,  not  in  flesh,  but 
in  skin  and  bone,  all  the  Capuchins  who  have  died  in  the 
convent  since  its  foundation,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  several 
persons  from  the  city.  Tliere  are  here  private  tombs  be- 
longing to  opulent  families,  who,  even  after  annihilation,  dis- 
dain to  be  contbuiided  with  tlie  vulgar  part  of  mankind.  It  is 
said,  that  in  ordei^to  secure  th^  preservation  of  these  bodies, 
they  are  prepared  by  being  gradually  dried  before  a  slow  fire, 
so  as  to  consume  the  flesh  without  greatly  injuring  the  skin  ; 
when  perfectly  dry,  they  are  invested  with  the  Capuchin 
habit,  and  placed  upright,  on  tablets,  disposed  step  above  step 
along  the  sides  of  the  vault  j  the  liead,  the  arms,  and  the  feet 
are  left  naked.  A  preservation  like  this  is  horrid.  The  skin 
discolored,  dry,  and  as  if  it  had  been  tanned,  nay,  torn  in 
some  places,  glued  close  to  the  bones.  It  is  easy  to  imagine, 
from  the  different  grimaces  of  this  numerous  assemblage  of 
fleshless  figures,  rendered  stili  more  frightful  by  a  long  beard 
on  the  chin,  what  a  liideous  spectacle  this  must  exhibit  j  and 
whoever  has  seen  a  Capuchin  alive,  may  form  an  idea  of  this 
singular  repository  of  dead  friars."— Stwrni/ti. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  practices  arise  from  super- 
stition ;  but  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  they  should  afford  any 
gratification  to  pride.  That  excellent  man,  Fletcher  of  Ma- 
deley,  has  a  striking  remark  upon  this  subject.  "  The  mur- 
derer," aays  he,  "  is  dissected  in  the  surgeon's  hall,  gratis; 
and  the  rich  sinner  is  embowelled  in  his  own  apartment  at 
great  expense.  The  robber,  exposed  to  open  air,  wastes 
away  in  hoops  of  iron  ;  and  the  gentleman,  confined  to  a  damp 
vault,  moulders  away  in  sheets  of  lead  ;  and  while  the  fowls 
of  the  air  greedily  prey  upon  the  one,  the  vermin  of  the  earth 
eagerly  devour  the  other." 

How  different  is  the  feeling  of  the  Hindoos  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  that  of  the  Egyptians  I  "A  mansion  with  bones  for 
its  rafters  and  beams  ;  with  nerves  and  tendons  for  cords ; 
with  muscles  and  blood  for  mortar;  with  skin  for  its  outward 
Covering  ;  filled  with  no  sweet  perfume,  but  loaded  with  feces 
and  urine  ;  a  mansion  infested  by  age  and  by  sorrow  ;  the  seat 
of  malady,  harassed  witli  pains,  haunted  with  the  rjuality  of 
darkness,  and  incapable  of  standing  long.  Such  a  mansion 
of  the  vital  soul  lets  its  occupier  always  cheerfully  quit."  — 
[list,  of  Menu. 


When  the  laden  bee 
Buzzed  by  him  in  its  flight,  he  couUl  pursue 
Its  course  with  certain  ken.  —  Canto  I.  st.  20. 
It  i»  difficult  to  account  for  the  superior  riuicknesa  of  sight 
which  lavages  appear  to  possess      The  Brazilian  tribes  used 


to  eradicate  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  as  impeding  it. 
"  Some  Indians,"  P.  Andres  Perez  de  Ribas  says,  *'  were  so 
quick-sighted  that  they  could  ward  oft' the  coming  arrow  willi 
their  own  bow."  —  L.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  41. 


Covering  with  soft  gums  tite  obedient  limb 

j3nd  body^  then  witli  feathers  overlay^ 

In  regular  Aups  disposed.  —  Canto  I.  at.  25. 

Inconvenient  as  this  may  seem,  it  was  the  full  dress  of  the 
Tupi  and  Guarani  tribes.  A  fashion  less  gorgeous  and  elabo- 
rate, but  more  refined,  is  described  by  one  of  the  best  old 
travellers  to  the  East,  Francois  Pyrard. 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives  use  on  feast  days  this 
kind  of  gallantry.  They  bruise  sanders  (sandal-wood)  and 
camphire,  on  very  slicke  and  smooth  stones,  (which  they  bring 
from  the  firm  land,)  and  sometimes  other  sorts  of  odoiiferous 
woods.  After  they  compound  it  with  water  distilled  of 
flowers,  and  overspread  their  bodies  with  this  paste,  from  the 
girdle  upwards  ;  adding  many  forms  with  'Jieir  finger,  such  as 
they  imagine.  It  is  somewhat  like  cut  and  pinked  doublets, 
and  of  an  excellent  savor.  They. dress  their  wives  or  lemans 
in  this  sort,  and  make  upon  their  backs  works  and  shadows  as 
tiiey  please."  Skin-prints  Purchas  calls  tins.  —  Pyrard  de 
Laval.     Purchas,  p.  Ilj55. 

The  abominable  practice  of  tarring  and  feathering  was  but 
too  well  known  during  the  American  war.  It  even  found  its 
way  to  England.  I  remember,  when  a  child,  to  have  seen  a 
man  in  tliis  condition  in  the  streets  of  Bristol. 

The  costume  of  the  savages,  who  figured  so  frequently  in 
the  pageants  of  the  sixteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  imitate  the  Brazilian  tribes,  best  known  to  the 
French  and  English  at  that  time.  Indeed,  this  is  stated 
by  Vincent  Carloix,  when,  in  describing  an  entertainment  given 
to  Marechal  tie  Vieilleville  by  the  captains  of  the  galleys  at 
Marseilles,  he  says,  ^tjant  lie  siz  galires  ensemble  de  front,  et 
faict  dresser  les  tables  dcssus,  ct  tupissees  en  fa^on  de  grandes 
sallcs  ;  ayant  accoitstres  les  forceats  en  Bressilic/is  pour  scrvir, 
ilsfrent  une  infinite  de  gamhadcs  et  de  tourbions  d  la  fagon  des 
sauvage.s,que personncji'avoit  encore veues ;  dont  tout  lemonde^ 
avec  une  eitrcsme  aliaigresse,  s^esbahissoit  meroeiUeusement.  — 
M^moires,  1.  x.  ch.  16. 


Drinking  feasts.  —  Canto  I.  st.  96. 

The  point  of  honor  in  drinking  is  not  the  same  among  the 
savages  of  Guiana,  as  among  the  English  potators  :  they 
account  Iiim  that  is  drunk  first  tlie  bravest  fellow.  —  HarcourVs 
Voyage. 


A  custom  strange,  and  yet  far  spread 
Through  many  a  savage  tribe,  however  it  grew ^ 
And  once  in  the  old  world  known  as  widely  as  the  new. 

Canto  I.  St.  28. 

Jc  la  trouve  chez  les  Iberiais,  on  les  premiers  peuples  d^Es- 
pagme ;  je  la  trouve  chez  les  anciens  habitans  de  VIsle  de  Corse ; 
elle  etoit  chez  les  Tibareniens  en  Asie ;  elle  est  aujourd'hui  dans 
quelquesunes  de  nos  provinces  voisines  d'Elspagne,  ou  cela 
s^appele  faire  couvade ;  elle  est  encore  vers  le  Japon,  et  dans 
VAmerique  chez  les  Caraibes  et  les  Oalibis.  —  Lafitau,  Mceurs 
des  Sauvages,  1. 1.  p.  50. 

Strabo  says  this  strange  custom  existed  in  Cantabria,  (I.  iii. 
p.  174,  ed.  1571,)  so  that  its  Gascon  extraction  has  been  di- 
rect. Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  authority  for  its  existence  in 
Corsica.  (Book  iii.  ch.  1,  English  translation,  1814,  vol.  i.  p. 
305.)  Apollonius  Rhodius  describes  it  among  the  Tibareni, 
(1.  ii.  1012:)  (jj  icTOpEt  Nvp<p66o}pos  fi'  riciv  v6pQis,  says 
the  scholiast. 

Voicy  la  brutalite  de  nos  sauvages  dans  leurs  rejouissanee  pour 
Vacroissemntt  de  leur famille.  Cest  gu'^au  mSme  terns  que  la 
femme  est  delivree  le  wary  se  met  au  lit,  pour  s^y  plaindre  et  y 
faire  I'accouchee  ;  coutume,  que  hien  que  sauvage  et  ridicule  sc 
troui^e  neantnioins  d  ce  que  Pon  dit,  parmy  les  paysans  d^une 
certaine province  de  Prance  ;  et  Us  appeUent  cela  faire  Jacouvade. 
J\Iais  cc  qui  est  defdeheiise  pour  le  pauvre  Curaibe  gui  s'est  mis 
au  lit  au  lieu  de  Paccouchee,  c^est  qu^on  luy  fait  faire  diete  dix  ou 
douze  jours  de  suite,  ne  lay  donnant  rien  par  jour  qu^un  morceau 
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de  cassape,  et  uit  peu  d'cau  dmi^  laquelle  on  a  aussi  fait  boullir 
nil  peu  de  ce  pain  de  racine.  ^prds  il  mange  un  peu  plu^  :  i/iais 
il  n^entaitie  lacassavequ.lu.ij  est  presentee  que  par  le  milieu  duraiit 
qitelqucs  tjiiarante  jours,,  en  lai^^sant  les  bords  entiers  quUlpcndd 
sa  case,  pour  servir  d  anfestin  qa^dfait  ordinairement  en  :>ui(c  d 
tous  ses  amis.  Et  mime  d  s^abstient  aprcs  cda,  queiqurftns  dix 
mrtis  ou  un  an  entier  de  plusieurs  viandes,  commc  de  lamantin,  de 
tortu'€,  de  pourceaUy  depoules,  depoisson,  et  de  chases  delicates, 
craig-nant  par  une  pitoyable  folie  que  tela  nc  nuise  d  Venfant. 
Mais  lis  nefont  ce  grand  jusne  qu'd  la  nat-ssance  de  leur  pranier 
tnfant.  —  Rochefort.  Hist.  Morale  des  Ilea  Antilles,  c.  23,  p. 
495. 

Marco  Polo,  (1.  ii.  c.  41,)  the  other  authority  to  which 
Lafitau  refers,  speaks  of  the  custom  as  existing  in  the  great 
Khan's  province  of  Cardandan.  Hanno  uit'  usanza  eke  subito 
cW  una  donna  ha  partorito,  si  leva  del  letlo,  e  lavato  ilfanciuUo  e 
ravolto  /ic'  panni,  il  marito  si  mette  a  giacere  in  letto  in  sua  cece, 
e  tiene  iljiglitwlo  appresso  di  se,  havciido  la  cura  di  qucllo  per 
quaranta  giomi,  che  non  si  parte  mai.  Et  gli  amici  e  parenti 
vanno  a  iiisitarlo  per  rallegrarlo  e  coiisolarlo  ;  e  le  donnt  che  sono 
da  parto  funiio  quel  eke  bisogna  per  casa,,  portando  da  mangiare 
e  bcre  al  morilo^  ch'  e  net  letto^  e  dando  il  latte  al  fanciulloy  che 
gU  i  appresso. — Ramusio,  t.  ii.  p.  36,  ed.  1583. 

Yet  this  custom,  preposterous  as  it  is,  is  not  more  strange 
than  an  opinion  which  wag  once  so  prevalent  in  tliis  country 
that  Primerose  made  it  tlie  subject  of  a  chapter  in  hia  work, 
De  Vulgi  Erroribus  in  Medicina,  and  thought  it  necessary  to 
prove,  by  physical  reasons,  maritum  loco  uxoris  gravida  non 
iBgrotare,  for  such  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  chapters.  He  says, 
Inter  crrures  quaviplurinios  mazimi  ridendus  hie  esse  videtur, 
quod  fir  crcdiitur  tegrotare,  iisque  affici  sijmptoynatis,  quibvs  ipsa 
mulier  pragnans  solct,  illudque  experieiitih  confirmatiim  plurimi 
esse  voluiit.  Habebam  agrum  febre  laborcntcm  cum  uriiid  valde 
accensd.  et  turbida,qui  a-grotationissu/Bnullam  causam  agnoscebat 
quam  uxoris  sut£  graviditatem.  J\ru.Uibi  terraram  quarn  in  Anglit 
id  observatnm  memini  me  audivisse,  aut  legisse  unquam.  —  J^ec  si 
quis  maritas  cam  uxor  gravida  est,  mgrotat  ab  uxore  infcctits  fuit, 
sed  potest  ex  peculiari  proprii  corporis  vitio  idpati.  Sicut  dum 
hac  scribo,  pluit ;  non  est  tamen  pluvia  autcausa  scriptionis,  aut 
scriptura  pluviw.  Res  nova  non  Mf ,  i-iros  et  mulieres  etiam  simul 
€Bgrotare.  At  mirum  est  kactenusqut  ignotum,  gruviditalem 
affectum  esse  contagiosum^  et  non  alias  miUieres  sed  viros,  quos 
natura  immunes  ab  hoc  labore fecit,  solos  injici.  Praterea  obser- 
vatum  est  non  omnibus  muUeribus  ejitsmodi  sijmptomaia,  aut  sal- 
tern non  omnia  singulis  cojitingere  ;  at  tamen  accidit  scrpe  ut  cum 
mulier  bene  valet,  wgrotet  maritus,  etiam  absens  per  aliquot  mil- 
liaria.  Sed  quoniam  ex  sold  relatione  absiirditas  kujus  erroris 
patet,  plura  non  addam.  Jupiter  Bacchum  infemore.  Pailadem 
in  cerebro  gestavit.     Sed  hoc  illi  esto  proprium.  —  Lib.  it.  c.  13. 

This  notion,  however,  is  probably  not  yet  extinct,  for  I 
know  that  it  existed  in  full  force  some  thirty  years  ago,  and 
that  not  in  the  lowest  rank  of  life. 


Till  liardened  motJiers  in  ike  grave  could  lay 
Their  living  babe^  witk  no  compunctious  tear. 

Canto  I.  St.  38. 

This  dreadful  practice  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
heart  of  South  America,  that  whole  tribes  have  become  ex- 
tinct in  consequence  of  it,  and  of  another  practice,  hardly  less 
nefirious. 

Those  bloody  African  savages,  the  Giagas,  reared  no  chil- 
dren whatsoever ;  "  for  as  soon,"  says  Battell,  "  as  the  woman 
ia  delivered  of  her  child,  it  is  presently  buried  quick  ;  so  that 
there  is  not  one  child  brought  up  in  all  this  generation.  But 
when  they  take  any  town,  they  keep  the  boys  and  girls  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  as  their  own  children,  but 
the  men  and  women  they  kill  and  eat.  These  little  boys  they 
train  up  in  the  wars,  and  hang  a  collar  about  their  necks  for  a 
disgrace,  which  is  never  taken  off  till  he  proveth  himself  a 
man,  and  brings  his  enemy's  head  to  the  general  ;  and  then  it 
is  taken  off,  and  he  is  a  free  man,  and  is  called  'gonso,'  or 
'  soldier.'  This  maketh  them  all  desperate  and  forward  to  be 
free,  and  counted  men,  and  so  they  do  increase.  A  generation 
without  generation,  says  Purchas,  p.  977. 

Among  the  causes  for  which  the  Knisteneaux  women 
procure  abortion,  Mackenzie  (p.  98)  assigns  that  of  hatred 


for  the  father.  No  other  traveller  has  ever  suspected  the 
existence  of  this  motive.  They  sometimes  kill  their  female 
children  to  save  them  from  the  miseries  which  they  themaeWes 
have  suffered. 

The  practice  among  the  Panches  of  Bogota  was,  that  if  the 
first-born  proved  a  girl,  it  was  destroyed,  and  every  girl  in 
succession  till  the  mother  bore  a  boy,  after  which  girls  were 
allowed  to  live  ;  but  if  the  first-born  were  a  boy,  all  the  chil- 
dren then  were  reared.  —  Piedrakita,  p.  11. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagitious  motive  for  which  this  crime  has 
ever  become  a  practice,  is  that  which  the  Guana  wonn'n  as- 
sign for  it;  they  destroy  the  greater  number  of  their  female 
infanta  in  order  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  sex.  {Azara,  t.  ii 
85—100.  Sec  Hist,  of  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  379.)  A  knowledge  of 
the  evils  which  polygamy  brings  upon  some  of  their  neighbors 
may  have  led  to  this  mode  of  preventing  it. 

Father  Gumilla  one  day  bitterly  reproved  a  Betoya  woman 
(whom  he  describes  as  having  more  capacity  than  any  other  of 
the  Indians  in  those  parts,)  for  killing  lier  new-born  daughter. 
She  listened  to  him  without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  ground, 
and  when  he  had  done,  and  thought  that  she  was  convinced  of 
her  guilt,  and  heartily  repented  of  it,  she  said,  "Father,  if  you 
will  not  he  angry,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  in  my  heart."  He 
promised  that  he  would  not,  and  bade  her  speak  freelv.  This 
she  said  to  me,  he  says,  as  follows,  literally  translated  from  the 
Betoya  tongue.  "  Would  to  God,  Father,  would  to  God,  my 
mother  when  she  brought  me  forth  had  loved  me  so  well  and 
pitied  me  so  much  as  to  have  saved  me  from  all  those  troubles 
which  I  have  endured  till  this  day,  and  am  to  endure  til. 
death  !  If  my  mother  had  buried  me  as  soon  as  I  was  born 
I  should  liave  died,  but  should  not  have  felt  death,  nnti  should 
have  been  spared  from  that  death  which  must  come,  and  should 
have  escaped  so  many  things  bitterer  than  death  ;  who  knows 
how  many  more  such  I  must  endure  before  I  die  !  Consider 
well,  Father,  the  hardships  that  a  poor  Indian  woman  endurea 
among  these  Indians  '.  They  go  with  us  to  the  plantations,  but 
they  have  a  bow  and  arrow  in  their  hands,  nothing  more  ;  we 
go  with  a  basket  full  of  things  on  the  back,  one  child  at  the 
breast,  another  upon  the  basket.  Their  business  is  to  shoot  a 
bird  or  a  fish,  ours  is  to  dig  and  work  in  the  field ;  at  evening 
they  go  home  without  any  burden  ;  we,  besides  our  children, 
have  to  carry  roots  for  their  food,  and  maize  to  make  tlieir 
drink.  They,  when  they  reach  the  house,  go  to  converse  with 
their  friends  J  we  have  to  seek  wood,  fetch  water,  and  prepare 
their  supper.  Having  supped,  they  go  to  sleep  ;  but  we  almost 
all  the  night  are  pounding  maize  to  make  their  cAfcfl.  And 
what  is  the  end  of  this  our  watching  and  labor?  They  drink 
the  ckica,  they  get  drunk,  and  being  out  of  their  senses,  beat 
us  with  sticks,  take  us  by  the  hair,  drag  us  about  and  trample 
on  us.  Would  to  God,  Father,  that  my  mother  had  buried 
me  when  she  brought  me  forth!  You  know  that  1  complain 
with  cause,  for  all  that  I  have  said  you  witness  every  day.  But 
our  greatest  pain  you  do  not  know,  because  you  never  can 
suffer  it.  You  do  not  know,  Father,  the  death  it  is  for  the 
poor  Indian  woman,  when  having  served  her  husband  as  a 
slave,  sweating  in  the  field,  and  in  the  house  without  sleep,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  she  sees  him  take  a  girl  for  another 
wife.  Her  he  loves,  and  though  she  ill  uses  our  children,  we 
cannot  interfere,  for  he  neither  loves  us  nor  cares  for  us  now. 
A  girl  is  to  command  over  us,  and  treat  us  as  her  servants,  and 
if  we  speak,  they  silence  us  with  sticks.  Can  any  Indiai'. 
woman  do  better  for  the  daughter  which  she  brings  forth  thac 
to  save  it  from  all  these  troubles,  and  deliver  it  from  this 
slavery,  worse  than  death?  I  say  again,  Father,  would  to 
God  my  mother  had  made  me  feel  her  kindness  by  burying 
me  as  soon  as  I  was  born  !  Then  would  not  this  heart  have 
had  now  so  much  to  feel,  nor  these  eyes  so  much  to  weep  for." 

Here,  says  Gumilla,  tears  put  an  end  to  her  speech  :  and  the 
worst  is,  that  all  which  she  said,  and  all  she  would  have  said, 
if  grief  had  allowed  her  to  proceed,  is  true. —  Orinoco  Illits- 
trado,  t.  ii.  p.  65,  ed.  1791. 


From  the  dove 
They  named  the  child  Yeruti.  — Canto  I.  st.  43. 

This  is  the  Guarani   name   for  the   species  described  by 
Azara,  t.  iv.  p.  130,  No.  cccxx. 
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What  power  Itad  placed  them  here.  —  Canto  II.  9t.  27. 

Some  of  the  Orinoco  tribes  believe  that  tlieir  first  forefatlirrs 
grew  upon  trees. —  Oumilla,  t.  i.  c.  6. 

The  Olhomiicas,  one  of  the  rudest  of  the  Orinoco  tribes, 
Euppose  (hemsclves  descended  from  a  pile  of  stoned  upon  the 
tup  vt'  a  rock  called  Baraguan,  and  that  they  all  return  to 
stone  IIS  they  Cimie  from  it;  so  that  this  mass  of  rock  is  com- 
posed oftheir  forefathers.  Therefore,  though  they  bury  their 
dvad,  witliin  tlie  year  tliey  take  off  their  heads  and  carry  them 
to  the  holes  in  the  rock. —  OtiniUla,  t.  i.  c.  6. 

These  are  the  odd  people  who  always  for  a  first  marriage 
ti'ivo  a  girl  to  an  old  man,  and  a  youth  to  an  old  woman. 
Polygamy  is  not  in  use  among  them  ;  and  they  aay,  that  if 
the  young  people  came  together,  there  could  he  no  good 
household  nuinagement.  —  Oumilla^  t.  i.  c.  1*2. 

P.  Latibe  {Lctl.  Edif.  t.  viii.  p.  180,  edit.  1781)  speaks  of  a 
tribe  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Plata  who  put  their  women  to 
death  when  they  were  thirty  years  old,  thinking  they  had 
then  lived  long  enougii.  I  have  not  seen  this  custom  men- 
tioned by  any  other  writer,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  can  possibly 
have  existed. 

Jintl  Father  was  his  name.  —  Cauto  II.  st.  28. 

Tupa.  It  is  the  Tupi  and  Guarani  name  for  Fatlier,  for 
Thunder,  and  for  the  Supreme  Being. 

Tlie  Patagones  call  the  Supreme  Being  Soychu,  a  word 
which  is  said  to  express  that  which  cannot  he  seen,  which  is 
worthy  of  allveneration,and  which  is  out  of  the  world.  They 
may  thus  explain  tlie  word;  but  it  cannot  contain  this 
meaning  ;  it  is  a  definition  of  what  tliey  mean,  and  apparently 
not  such  as  a  savago  would  give.  Tlie  dead  they  call  Soy- 
cKnhet ;  tliey  who  are  with  God,  and  out  of  the  world. 

The  Puelclies,  Picunches,  and  Moluches  have  no  name  for 
God.  Their  prayers  are  made  to  the  sun,  whom  they  regard 
as  the  giver  of  all  good.  A  Jesuit  once  admonished  them  to 
worship  that  God  who  created  all  things,  and  this  orU  among 
the  rest  J  but  tliey  replied,  tliey  had  never  known  any  thing 
greater  or  better  than  the  sun.  —  Dohriihoffer^  t.  ii.  p.  100. 

The  most  remarkable  mode  of  superstition  I  remember  to 
nave  met  with  is  one  which  is  mentioned  by  tlie  Bishop  of 
Santa  Marta,  in  his  History  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. He  tells  us,  that  *'  the  Pijaos  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
worshipped  nothing  visible  or  invisible,  except  the  spirits  of 
thotie  whom  they  killed  for  the  purpose  of  deifying  them. 
For  they  thought  that  if  an  innocent  person  were  put  to  death, 
he  became  a  god,  and  in  that  capacity  would  he  grateful  to 
those  who  were  the  authors  of  his  apotheosis.  For  this  reason 
they  used  to  catch  strangers  and  kill  ihem  ;  not  thinking  one 
oftheir  own  horde,  or  of  their  enemies,  could  be  esteemed 
innocent,  and  therefore  fitting.  A  woman  or  a  child  would 
do.  But  after  a  few  months  they  held  it  necessary  to  make  a 
new  god,  the  old  one  either  having  lost  his  power,  or  changed 
his  place,  or  perhaps  by  that  time  discharged  himself  of  his 
lebt  of  gratitude." —  Piedrahita,  p.  12. 


Jind  mice  there  was  a  way  to  that  good  land, 
For  ill  mid-earVi  a  wondrous  Tree  there  grew. 

Canto  II.  St.  33. 

Los  Jihicobis  Jiiigian  un  Arbol^  que  en  su  idioma  llamaban 
J^alliagdigua,  dealtura  tan  dcsmedida  quelhgaba  desdc  la  tterra 
al  cielo.  Por  el  de  rama  en  raina  ganando  siempre  maior  ele- 
vation snhian  las  almas  a  pezcar  de  un  rio  y  lagunus  mvy 
grandes,  que  ahundahan  de  pescado  regaladisimo.  Pero  un  dia 
que  rl  alma  de  una  Vieja  no  pudo  pescar  cosa  alguna,  y  los 
Pescadores  la  negaron  el  socorro  de  una  limosna  para  su  7nan~ 
tcnimiento^  se  irritd  tanto  contra  la  nar.ion  Mucobi  que,  trans- 
Jtgurandc  en  Capiguara  tomo  el  eiercieio  dc  roer  el  Arbol  por 
donde  subian  al  cielo.^  y  no  desistid  hasta  derribarlo  en  ticrra  con 
iitcreihle  sentimiento  y  dano  irreparable  de  loda  la  nacion. 

This  legend  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  history  of  Para- 
guay, the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  Tucuman.  For  the  use  of 
the  first  volume  (a  transcrijit  of  which  is  in  my  possession) 
I  am  beholden,  as  for  other  civilities  of  the  same  kind,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Kinder.  This  portion  of  the  work  contains  a 
good  account  of  the  native  tribes  j  the  second  volume  contains 
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tlie  historical  part  ;  but  when  Mr.  Kimler  purchased  llic  ono 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  tlie  other  was  on  its  way  to  the  United 
States,  having  been  borrowed  from  the  owner  by  an  American, 
and  not  returned.  Fortunately  the  subjects  of  the  two  volumes 
are  so  distinct  thut  each  may  be  considered  as  a  complete 
work  ;  and  I  have  referred,  in  the  history  of  Brazil,  to  tliat 
which  I  possess,  by  the  title  of  JVotwias  del  Paraguay^  &c. 


T/ie  land  of  souls.  — Canio  II.  st.  39. 

Many  of  the  Indian  speculations  respecting  the  condition 
of  souls  in  a  future  state  are  given  in  my  History  of  Brazil. 
A  description  of  a  Keltic  Island  of  the  Blessed,  as  dressed  up 
by  Ossian  Macplierson,  may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Madoc, 
A  Tonga  one  is  thus  described  in  the  very  i^urious  and  valu- 
able work  of  Mr.  Mariner. 

"The  Tonga  people  universally  and  positively  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  large  island  lying  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  N.  W.  of  their  own  islands,  which  they  consider  to  be 
the  place  of  residence  of  their  gods,  and  of  the  souls  of  theii 
nobles  and  mataboohes.  This  island  is  supposed  to  be  much 
larger  than  all  their  own  islands  put  together;  to  be  well 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants  always 
in  a  state  of  high  perfection,  and  always  bearing  tlie  richest 
fruits  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  according  to  their  re- 
spective natures  ;  that  when  these  fruits  or  flowers  are  plucked, 
others  immediately  occupy  their  place,  and  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  most  delightful  fragrance  that 
the  imagination  can  conceive,  proceeding  from  these  immortal 
plants.  The  island  is  also  well  stocked  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful birds  of  all  imaginable  kinds,  as  well  as  with  abunilunce 
of  hogs,  all  of  which  are  immortal,  unless  they  are  killed  to 
provide  food  for  the  Hotooas,  or  gods  ;  but  the  moment  a  hog 
or  bird  is  kilted,  another  living  hog  or  biid  immediately 
comes  into  existence  to  supply  its  place,  the  same  as  with  the 
fruits  and  flowers  ;  and  this,  as  far  as  they  know  or  suppose, 
is  the  only  mode  of  propagation  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
island  of  Bolotoo  is  supposed  to  be  so  far  ofl*  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  for  their  canoes  to  attempt  going  Ihere  ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  moreover,  that  even  if  they  were  lo  succeed  in  reach- 
ing 30  far,  unless  it  happened  to  be  the  particular  will  of  the 
goda,  they  would  be  sure  to  miss  it.  They  give,  however, 
an  account  of  k  Tonga  canoe,  which,  in  her  return  from  the 
Feejee  Islands  a  long  time  ago,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
to  Bolotoo:  ignorant  of  the  place  where  ihey  were,  and  being 
much  in  want  of  provisions,  and  set-ing  the  countiv  abound  in 
all  sorts  of  fruit,  the  crew  landed,  and  proceeded  to  pluck 
some  bread  fruit,  but  to  their  unspeakable  astonishment  they 
could  no  more  hiy  hold  of  it  than  if  it  were  a  shadow.  They 
walked  through  the  trunks  of  tlie  trees,  and  j)a3sed  through 
the  substance  of  the  houses,  (which  were  built  like  those  of 
Tonga,)  without  feeling  any  resistance.  They  at  length  saw 
some  of  the  Hotooas,  who  passed  through  the  substance  of 
their  bodies  as  if  there  was  nothing  there.  The  Hotooas 
recommended  them  to  go  away  immediately,  as  tlicy  had  no 
proper  food  for  them,  and  promised  them  a  fair  wind  and  a 
speedy  passage.  They  accordingly  put  directly  to  sea,  and  in 
two  days,  sailing  with  the  utmost  velocity,  they  arrived  al 
Hamoa,  (the  Navigators'  Island,)  at  which  place  they  wanted 
to  touch  before  they  got  to  Tonga.  Having  remained  at 
Hamoa  two  or  three  days,  they  sailed  for  Tonga,  where  they 
arrived  with  great  sjieed  .  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  dnys 
they  all  died,  not  as  a  punishment  for  having  been  at  Bolotoo, 
but  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  air  of  Bolotoo,  as  it  were, 
infecting  mortal  bodies  with  speedy  death." 

In  Yucatan  their  notion  of  the  happy  after  death  «as,  ili:it 
they  rested  in  ailelightful  land,  under  the  shade  of  a  great  tree, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  food  and  drink.  —  Hrrrera,  iv.  10,  u. 

The  Austral  tribes  believe  that  the  dead  live  in  some  region 
under  the  earth,  where  they  have  their  tents,  and  hunt  the 
souls  of  ostriches. —  Dobrtzh.  ii.  295. 

The  Persians  have  a  great  reverence  for  larse,  old  trees, 
thinking  that  the  souls  of  the  happy  delight  to  dwell  in  them, 
and  for  this  reason  they  call  them  j»>,  which  signifies  an  oM 
man,  by  which  name  they  also  designate  the  supposeil  in- 
habitant. Pietro  Delia  Valle  describes  a  prodigious  tree  of 
this  character,  in  the  hollow  of  which  tapers  were  always  kept 
burning  to  the  honor  of  the  Pir.     He  pitched  hi^  lent  undoj 
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its  boughs  twice;  once  with  liis  wife  when  on  his  way  to 
embark  for  Europe,  and  again  when  returning  wilh  her 
corpse.  Tlie  passage  wherein  he  speaks  of  this  last  night's 
lodging  is  very  adecling.  We  soon  forgive  this  excellent  trav- 
eller for  his  coxconribry,  take  an  interest  in  his  domestic  affairs, 
and  part  with  liini  at  last  as  with  an  old  friend. 


ffho  thought 
From  Death,,  as  from  some  living  foe,  toflij.  ■ 


-Canto  II.  St.  44. 


An  opinion  of  this  kind  has  extended  to  peojde  in  a  much 
higher  grade  of  society  than  the  American  Indians. 

**  Ai'ter  tliis  Death  appeared  in  Dwaraka  in  a  liuman 
sliupe,  the  color  of  his  skin  being  black  and  yellow,  bis  bead 
clo^e  shorn,  and  all  his  limbs  distorted.  He  placed  himself  at 
men's  doors,  so  that  all  those  who  saw  him  shuddered  wilh 
apprehension,  and  became  even  as  dead  men  from  mere  af- 
friglu.  ^very  person  to  whose  door  he  came  sliot  an  arroiv 
at  him;  and  the  moment  the  arrow  quitted  the  bow-string, 
they  saw  the  spectre  no  more,  nor  knew  which  way  lie  was 
gone  "  —  Life  of  Creeshna. 

Tliia  is  a  poetical  invention  ;  but  such  an  invention  has 
formed  a  popular  belief  in  Greece,  if  M.  Pouqueville  may  be 
trusted. 

"  The  Evil  EjjCy  the  CacothEirum^  has  been  seen  wandering 
over  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Who  can  dure  to  doulit  tliis  ? 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  withered  old  woman,  covered  with 
funeral  rags ;  she  was  heard  to  call  by  their  names  those  who 
are  to  be  cut  off  from  the  number  of  the  living.  Nocturnal 
concerts,  voices  murmuring  amid  the  silence  of  the  darkest 
nights  have  been  heard  in  tiie  air  ;  phantoms  have  been  seen 
wandering  about  in  solitary  places,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
markets;  the  dogs  have  howled  with  the  most  dismal  and 
melancholy  tone,  and  their  cries  have  been  repeated  by  the 
echoes  along  the  desert  streets.  It  is  wlien  such  tilings 
happen,  as  I  was  told  very  seriously  by  an  inhabitant  of 
Niiuplhi  di  Romania,  that  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
answer  if  you  should  be  called  during  tlie  night :  if  you  hoar 
symphoniesjbury  yourself  in  the  bed  clothes,  and  do  not  listen 
to  them;  it  is  the  Old  Woman,  it  is  tlie  IMague  itself  that 
knocks  at  your  door." —  Pouqueville^  189. 

The  Patagones  and  other  Austral  tribes  attribute  all  dis- 
eases to  an  evil  spirit.  Their  conjurers  therefore  beat  drums 
by  the  patient,  which  have  hideous  figures  painted  upon  them, 
thinking  thus  to  frighten  away  the  cause.  If  he  dies.  Ids 
relations  endeavor  to  take  vengeance  upon  those  who  pre- 
tended to  cure  him  ;  but  if  one  of  the  cliiefs  dies,  all  the 
conjurers  are  slain,  unless  they  can  save  themselves  by 
G'lght.—Bobrizhoffer,  t.  ii.  286. 


They  dragged  the  dying  out.  —  Canto  II.  st.  45. 

The  Austral  tribes  sometimes  bury  the  dying,  thinking  it 
an  act.  of  mercy  thus  to  shorten  their  sufferings.  [Dobrizk. 
t.  ii.  28G.)  But  in  general  this  practice,  which  extends  widely 
among  savages,  arises  from  the  selfish  feeling  assigned  in  the 
text.  Superstition,  without  this  selfishness,  produces  a  prac- 
tice of  the  same  kind,  though  not  absolutely  as  brutal,  in  the 
East.  "TJie  tnoorda  or  chultries  are  small  huts  in  which  a 
Hindoo,  when  given  over  by  his  physician^:,  is  deposited,  and 
Jell  alone  to  expire,  and  be  carried  off  by  the  sacred  flood." 
Cnisoy  in  Forbes,  iv.  99. 

'■  When  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery,  the  patient  is  gen- 
erally removed  from  the  bed,  and  laid  on  a  platform  of  fresh 
earth,  either  out  of  doors,  or  prepared  purposely  in  some 
adjoining  room  or  viranda,  that  he  may  there  breathe  his  last. 
In  a  physical  sense,  tins  removal  at  so  critical  a  period  must 
be  often  attended  with  fatal  consequences;  though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  decisive  as  that  of  exposing  an  aged  parent  or  a 
dying  friend  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganjies.  I  now  only  men- 
tion tlie  circumstances  as  forming  part  of  the  Hindoo  religious 
system.  After  having  expired  upon  tlie  earth,  the  body  is 
carried  to  the  water-side,  and  washed  with  many  ceremonies 
It  is  then  laid  upon  the  funeral  jnle,  that  the  fire  may  have  a 
share  of  the  victim :  the  ashes  are  finally  scattered  in  the  air, 
and  fall  upon  the  water. 

"  During  the  funeral  ceremony,  which  is  solemn  and  af- 


fecting, the  Brahmins  address  the  respective  elemente  in  wordi 
to  the  following  purport ;  although  there  may  be  a  different 
mode  of  performing  these  religious  rites  in  other  parts  of 
Hindostan. 

"  O  Earth  !  to  thee  we  commend  our  brother  ;  of  thee  he 
was  formed  ;  by  thee  he  was  sustained  ;  and  unto  tiiee  he  now 
returns  ! 

"O  Fire  !  thou  hadst  a  claim  in  our  brother;  during  hia 
life  he  subsisted  by  thy  influence  in  nature  ;  to  thee  we 
commit  his  body;  thou  emblem  of  purity,  may  his  spirit  be 
purified  on  entering  a  new  state  of  existence. 

"OAir!  while  the  breath  of  life  continued,  our  brother 
respired  by  thee ;  his  last  hreatli  is  now  departed  ;  to  thee  wo 
yield  him. 

"  O  Water !  thou  didst  contribute  to  the  life  of  our  brother  : 
thou  wert  one  of  his  sustaining  elements.  His  remains  are 
now  dispersed  ;  receive  thy  share  of  him,  who  has  now  taken 
an  everlasting  flight  I  "  —  Forbe^^s  Oriental  Memoir:^,  iii.  12. 


And  she,  in  many  an  emulous  essay. 
At  length  into  a  descant  of  her  own 
Had  blended  all  tlieir  notes.  —  Canto  III.  st.  39,  Sec. 

An  extract  from  a  journal  written  in  Switzerland  will  be 
the  beat  comment  upon  the  description  in  these  stanzas,  which 
indeed  were  probably  suggested  by  my  recollections  of  the 
Stauhacli. 

"While  we  were  at  the  waterfall,  some  half  score  peasants, 
chiefly  women  and  girls,  assembled  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
spray,  and  set  up  —  surely  the  wildest  chorus  that  ever  was 
heard  by  human  ears  —  a  song,  not  of  articulate  sounds,  but 
in  which  the  voice  was  used  as  a  mere  instrument  of  music, 
more  flexible  than  any  which  ait  could  produce,  —  sweet, 
powerful,  and  thrilling  beyond  description." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  sonnet  of  Blr.  Words- 
worth's, who  visited  this  spot  three  years  after  me,  that  he  was 
not  less  impressed  than  I  had  been  by  this  wild  concert  of 
voices. 

On  approaching  the  Sianb-hach,  Lauterbrunnen. 

Tracks  let  me  follow  far  from  human  kind 

Which  these  illusive  greetings  may  not  reach  ; 

Where  only  Nature  tunes  her  voice  to  teach 

Careless  jmrsuits,  and  raptures  unconfined. 

No  .Mermaid  warbles  (to  allay  the  wind 

That  drives  some  vessel  towards  a  dangerous  beach) 

More  thrilling  melodies  !  no  cavern'd  Witch, 

Chanting  a  love-spell,  ever  intertwined 

Notes  shrill  and  wild  wilh  art  more  musical  I 

Alas  I  that  from  the  lips  of  abject  Want 

And  Idleness  in  tatters  mendicant 

They  should  proceed  — enjoyment  to  intlirnll, 

And  wilh  regret  and  useless  pity  haunt 

This  bold,  this  pure,  this  sky-born  Waterfall  I 

"  The  vocal  powers  of  these  musical  beggars  (says  Mr. 
Wordsworth)  may  seem  to  be  exagg-^rated  ;  hut  this  wild  and 
savage  air  was  utterly  unlike  any  sounds  I  had  ever  heanl  ; 
the  notes  rearhed  me  from  a  distance,  and  on  what  occasion 
tliey  were  sung  I  could  not  guess,  only  they  seemed  to  belong 
in  some  way  or  other  to  the  waterfall ;  and  reminded  me  of 
religious  services  chanted  to  streams  and  fountains  in  Pagan 
times." 

Some  dim  presage.  —  Canto  III.  st.  41. 
Upon  this  subject  an  old  Sjtanish  romancer  speaks  thus: 
Aunque  hombre  no  sabc  lo  de  adelante  como  ha  dc  venir,  el  es- 
piritu  lo  siente,  y  antes  que  venga  se  duele  delta :  y  de  aqni  se 
levantaron  tos  g-randes  sospiros  ([ue  komhres  dan  a  sobrevienta 
■no  pensando  en  ningiina  cosa,  como  a  muchos  aeaesce  :  que  aquel 
que  el  sospiro  echa  de  si,  el  cspirifu  es  que  siejttc  el  mal  que  hn  dc 
ser.  —  Chronica  del  Rey  D.  Rodrigo,  p.  ii.  c.  171. 


Across  her  shoulders  was  a  hammock  flung.  —  Canto  III.  st-  45. 
Pinkerton,  in  his  Geography,  (vol.  ii.  p.  535,  n.  3d  edit.) 
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eays,  that  nets  are  sometimes  wuni  uniuiiy  lliu  Guaraiiis  in- 
steiid  of  clothes,  and  reltTS  to  this  very  story  in  proof  of  liis 
assertion.  I  believe  he  had  no  otlier  ground  for  it.  He  adds, 
tliat  "  perhaps  they  were  worn  only  to  keep  oft"  the  fliea  ;" 
a:^  if  those  hlood-suckers  wertt  to  he  kept  olf  hy  open  nct- 
wmk  I 

W'y  owe  something,  however,  to  the  person  wlio  introduces 
us  to  a  good  and  valuable  hook,  and  I  am  indebted  ortginally 
10  M/.  Pinkerlon  for  my  knowledge  of  DubrizhoilVr.  He  says 
of  hiin,  when  referring  to  the  H'tsttrria  de  Jibiponibus,  "the 
lively  singularity  of  the  old  man's  Latin  ts  itself  an  amuse- 
ment ;  and  though  sometimes  garruiou?,  he  is  redundant  in 
authentic  and  curious  information.  His  work,  though  hear- 
ing a  restricted  title,  is  the  best  account  yet  published  of  the 
whole  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata." 


Ihrfeet  upon  Vie  crescent  moon  were  set.  —  Canto  III.  st.  51. 

This  is  a  common  representation  of  the  Virgin,  from  the 
Kevelation. 

Virgeta  de  Sul  vestida,  e  dos  sacs  raios 
Claros  eniKlta  toda,  e  das  E^/trelLis 
Coroada,  e  dtbatxo  os  pes  a  Lua. 

Francisco  de  Sa  de  Miranda. 

These  lines  are  liiglily  esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  critics. 


Seocre  he  was,  and  in  his  anger  dread, 
Vet  alway  at  his  Jtfotlier^s  will  grew  mild, 
So  well  did  he  obey  tliat  Maiden  undfjilcd.  — 

Canto  [ir.  St.  51. 

**  How  hath  the  coneeit  of  Christ's  humiliation  here  on 
earth,  of  his  dependence  on  his  nwtkcr  during  the  time  of  )iis 
forinilion  and  birth,  and  of  liis  subjection  to  her  in  liis  infancy, 
bruiiglit  forth  preposterous  and  more  tlian  heathenish  trans- 

t  fiirmations  of  his  glory  in  the  superstitious  daughters  of  the 
idolatrous  church  !  They  cannot  conceive  Christ  as  King, 
unlpss  they  acknowledge  her  as  Queen  Dowager  of  heaven  : 
her  title  of  Lady  is  sqniparant  to  his  title  of  Lord  ;  lier  au- 

(  thority  for  some  purposes  hfid  as  great,  lier  bowels  of  com- 
punction (towards  the  weaker  sex  especially)  more  tender. 
And  as  the  Heathens  frame  Gods  suitable  to  their  own  desire, 
soliciting  them  most,  (though  otherwise  less  potent,)  whom 
they  conceive  to  be  most  favorable  to  their  present  suits,  so 
liath  the  blessed  Virgin,  throughout  the  Romish  Church,  ob- 
tained (what  she  never  sought)  the  entire  monopoly  of  wo- 
men's prayers  in  their  travails  ;  as  if  her  presence  at  others' 
distressful  labors  (for  she  herself,  by  their  doctrine,  brought 
forth  her  first-born  and  only  son  without  pain)  had  wrought 
in  her  a  truer  feeling  or  tenderer  touch,  than  the  High  Priest 
of  their  souls  can  have  of  their  infirmities  ;  or  as  if  she  would 
use  more  faithful  and  cfFectnal  intercession  with  her  Son,  than 
he  can  or  will  do  with  his  Father.  Some,  in  our  times,  out  of 
the  weakness  of  their  sex,  matciiing  witli  the  impetuousness 
of  their  adulterous  and  disloyal  zeal,  have  in  this  kind  been 
so  impotently  outrageous  as  to  intercept  others'  supplications 
directed  to  Christ,  and  superscribe  them  in  this  form  unto  his 
mollicr  ;  Blessed  Lady,  command  thy  son  to  hear  this  woman's 
prayers,  and  send  her  deliverance !  These,  and  the  like 
speeches,  have  moved  some  good  women,  in  other  points 
tainted  rather  with  superstition  tlinn  preciseness,  to  dispense 
with  llie  law  of  secrecy,  seldom  violated  in  their  parliaments  ; 
and  I  know  not  wliether  I  should  attribute  it  to  their  courage 
or  stupidity,  not  to  be  more  affrighted  at  such  blasphemies, 
than  at  some  monstrous  and  jirodigious  birth.  This  and  the 
like  inbred  inclinations  unto  sujierstition,  in  the  ruile  an<l 
uninstructed  people,  are  more  artificially  set  forward  by  the 
fabulous  Roman  Legendary  and  his  Limner,  than  the  like  were 
in  the  heathen,  by  heathen  poets  and  painters." — Dr. 
Thomas  Jackson's  JVorlcs,  vol.  i.  11)07. 


Tyranny  of  lite  Spaniards.  —  Canto  IV.  St.  7,  8. 

The  consumption  of  the  Indians  in  the  Paraguay  lea-trade, 
and  the  means  taken  by  the  Jesuilj  lor  cultivating  the  Caa- 
iree,  are  described  by  Dobrizhoffer. 


The  Kncunieniieros  contpelled  the  unhappy  people  wliom 
they  found  living  where  tliey  liked,  tt  settle  in  such  places  as 
were  most  convenient  for  the  work  in  which  they  were  now 
to  be  compulsorily  employed.  All  their  work  was  task-work, 
imposed  with  little  moderation,  and  exacted  without  mercy. 
This  tyranny  extended  to  the  women  and  children  j  and  us  all 
the  Spaniards,  the  officers  of  justice  as  well  as  the  Encomen- 
deros,  were  implicated  in  it,  the  Indians  had  none  to  whom 
they  could  look  for  protection.  Even  the  institutions  of 
(Christianity,  by  which  the  .Spanish  government  hoped  to  bet- 
ter the  temporal  condition  of  its  new  subjects,  were;  made  the 
occasion  of  new  grievances  and  more  intolerable  oppression. 
For,  as  the  Indians  were  legally  free,  —  free,  therefore,  lo 
marry  where  they  pleased,  and  the  wife  was  to  follow  llie 
husband,  —  every  means  was  taken  to  prevent  a  marriage  be- 
tween two  Indians  who  belonged  to  different  Rfpariimieulos, 
and  the  interest  of  the  master  counteracted  all  the  efforts  of 
the  priest.  The  Spanish  women  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
their  liusbands  in  cruelty  on  such  occasions,  and  to  have  insti- 
gated them  to  the  most  violent  and  iniquitous  measures,  that 
they  might  not  lose  their  female  attendants.  The  consequence 
was,  that  profligacy  of  manners  among  the  Indians  was  rather 
encouraged  than  restrained,  as  it  is  now  in  the  English  sugar 
islands,  wliere  the  planter  is  not  a  religious  man.  —  Loiaiio, 
1.  1,  $3,  6,  7. 


St.  Joachin.  —  Canto  IV.  st.  17. 

The  legend  of  his  visit  to  Limbo  is  given  here  in  a  trans- 
lated extract  from  that  very  curious  work,  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  as  related  hy  herself  to  Sister  Maria  de  Jesus, 
Abbess  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  de  la  Inmaculada  Conrep- 
cion  at  Agreda,  and  published  with  the  sanction  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Spain. 

After  some  conversation  between  the  Almighty  and  the  Vir- 
gin, at  thai  time  three  years  and  a  half  old,  the  Franciscan 
confessor,  who  was  the  accomplice  of  tlie  abbess  in  this  blris- 
phemous  imposture,  proceeds  thus  :  — 

"The  Most  High  received  this  morning  sacrifice  from  his 
tender  spouse,  Mury  the  most  holy,  and  with  a  pleased  coun- 
tenance said  to  her,  '  Thou  art  beautiful  in  thy  thoughts, 
O  Prince's  daugliter,  my  dove,  and  my  beloved  I  i  admit  thy 
desires,  which  are  agreeable  to  my  eyes:  and  it  is  my  will,  in 
fultilment  of  tliem,  that  thou  shouldest  understand  the  time 
draws  nigh,  when  by  my  divine  appointment  thy  father 
Joachin  must  pass  from  this  mortal  life  lo  the  life  immortal 
ami  eternal.  His  death  shall  be  short,  and  he  will  soon  rest 
in  peace,  and  be  placed  with  the  Saints  in  Limbo,  awaiting 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  human  race.'  This  information 
from  the  Lonl  neither  disturbed  nor  troubled  the  regal  breast 
of  Mary,  the  Princess  of  Heaven  ;  yet  as  the  love  of  children 
to  their  parents  is  a  debt  due  by  nature,  and  that  love  in  all 
its  perfection  existed  in  this  most  huly  child,  a  natural  grief 
at  losing  her  most  holy  father  Joachin,  whom  as  a  daughter 
she  devoutly  loved,  could  nut  fail  to  be  resented.  The  tender 
and  sweet  child  Mary  felt  a  movement  of  grief  compatible 
with  tiie  serenity  of  lier  magnanimous  heart :  and  acting  with 
greatness  in  every  thing,  following  both  grace  and  nature,  she 
made  a  fervent  prayer  for  her  father  Joachin  :  she  besought 
the  Lord,  that,  as  the  mighty  and  true  God,  he  would  look 
upon  liim  in  the  hour  of  his  happy  death,  and  defend  him 
from  the  Devil,  especially  in  that  hour,  and  preserve  him,  and 
appoint  liiin  in  the  number  of  his  elect,  as  one  who  in  his  life 
had  confessed  ami  magnified  his  holy  and  adorable  name. 
And  the  more  to  oblige  bis  Majesty,  the  most  failliful  daugh- 
ter offered  to  endure  fur  her  fither,  the  most  holy  Joachin, 
all  thiit  the  Lnrcl  might  ordain. 

*'  His  Majesty  accepteil  this  petition,  and  consoled  the  divine 
child,  assuring  her  thiil  be  would  he  with  her  father  as  a  mer- 
ciful and  compassionate  remuneralor  of  those  who  love  and 
serve  him,  and  that  he  would  place  him  with  the  Patriarchs, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  and  he  prefmred  her  again  to 
receive  and  suffer  other  troubles.  Eight  days  before  the  death 
of  the  holy  Patriarch  Joachin,  Mary  the  mo<t  holy  had  other 
advices  from  the  Lord,  decliring  the  day  and  hour  in  which 
lie  was  to  die,  as  in  fict  it  oeeurred,  only  six  months  nller  our 
Queen  went  to  reside  in  the  temple.  When  her  Highness 
had  received  this  inlornvition  fiom  the  Lord,  she  besought  the 
twelve  angels,  (who,  1  have  before  said,  were  those  whom 
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St.  John  names  in  tlie  Uevelation,)  tiiul  tliey  would  be  witli 
h**r  father  Joachin  in  his  sickness,  anJ  comfort  him,  and  con- 
Bole  him  in  it ;  and  thus  tlicy  did.  And  for  (he  last  hour  of 
his  transit  she  sent  all  those  of  her  guard,  and  ht-sou^'ht  tlie 
Lord  th:it  he  wouli!  make  them  manifest  to  her  father  for  his 
greater  consolation.  The  Most  Higli  granted  tliis,  and  in 
evciy  thing  fulfilled  the  desire  of  his  elect,  unique,  and  per- 
fect one  :  and  the  great  Patriarch  and  happy  Joacliin  saw  the 
thousand  holy  angels  who  guarded  his  daughter  Maria,  at 
whose  petition  and  desire  the  grace  of  the  Almigiity  su[ier- 
aliuuiided,  and  by  liis  command  the  angel  said  to  Joachin 
these  things :  — 

"  '  Man  of  God,  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  is  thy  eternal 
salvation,  and  he  sends  tliee  from  his  holy  place  the  necessary 
and  timely  assistance  for  thy  soul !  Mary,  thy  daugliter, sends 
us  to  be  with  tiiee  at  this  hour,  in  whicli  tliou  hast  to  pay  to 
thy  Creator  the  debt  of  natural  death.  She  is  thy  most 
faitiiful  and  powerful  intercessor  with  the  Most  High,  in 
wlioso  name  and  peace  depart  thou  fiom  this  world  with  con- 
solation and  joy,  that  he  liaih  made  thee  parent  of  so  blessed 
a  daughter.  And  although  his  incomprehensible  Majesty,  in 
Ills  serene  wisdom,  hath  not  till  now  manifested  to  Ihee  tlie 
sacrament  and  dignity  in  which  he  will  constitute  thy  daugh- 
ter, it  is  his  pleasure  that  tliou  shouldest  know  it  now,  to  the 
intent  that  thou  mayest  magnify  liim  and  praise  him,  and  that 
at  such  news  tlie  jubilee  of  thy  spirit  may  be  joined  with  the 
grief  and  natural  sadness  of  death.  Mary,  thy  daughter,  and 
our  Queen,  is  the  one  chosen  by  the  arm  of  the  Omnipotent, 
that  the  Divine  Word  may  in  her  clothe  himself  with  flesh, 
and  with  the  human  form.  She  is  to  be  the  happy  Mother  of 
the  Messiah,  blessed  among  women,  superior  to  ail  creatures, 
and  inferior  only  to  God  himself.  Thy  most  happy  daughter 
is  to  be  the  repairer  of  what  the  human  race  lost  by  the  tirst 
fall,  and  the  high  mountain  whereon  the  new  law  of  grace  is 
to  be  formed  and  established.  Therefore,  as  thou  leavcst  now 
in  the  world  its  restauratrix  and  daughter,  hy  whom  God 
prepares  for  it  the  fitting  remedy,  depart  thou  in  joy  ;  and  the 
Lord  will  bless  thee  from  Zion,  and  will  give  thee  a  place 
among  the  Saints,  that  thou  mayest  attain  to  the  sight  and 
possession  of  tiie  happy  Jerusalem.' 

'*  While  the  holy  Angels  spake  these  words  to  Joachin, 
St.  Anna,  his  wife,  was  present,  standing  by  the  pillow  of  his 
b('d  ;  and  she  heard,  and,  by  divine  permission,  understood 
them.  At  the  same  time,  the  lioly  Patriarch  Joacliin  lost  his 
speech,  and  entering  upon  the  common  way  of  all  flesh,  began 
to  die,  with  a  marvellous  struggle  between  the  deiightof  such 
joyful  tidings  and  tlie  pain  of  death.  During  this  conflict 
with  his  interior  powers,  many  and  fervent  acts  of  divine 
love,  of  faith,  and  adoration,  and  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
humiliation,  and  other  virtues,  did  he  heroically  perform  :  and 
thus  absorbed  in  the  new  knowledge  of  so  divine  a  mystery 
lie  came  to  the  end  of  liis  natural  life,  dying  the  precious 
death  of  the  Saints.  His  most  holy  spirit  was  carried  by  the 
Angels  to  the  Limbo  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  of  the  Just: 
and  for  a  new  consolation  and  liuht  in  the  long  night  wherein 
they  dwelt,  the  Most  Hi^li  urd'Ted  that  the  soul  of  the  lioly 
Patriarch  Joachin  should  be  the  new  Paranyniph  and  Am- 
bassador of  liis  Great  Majesty,  for  announcing  to  all  that 
congregation  of  tlie  Just,  how  the  day  of  eternal  light  had 
now  dawned,  and  the  day-break  was  born,  Mary,  the  most 
holy  daughti-r  of  Joachin  and  of  Anna,  from  whom  should  be 
born  tliR  Sun  of  Divinity,  Christ,  Restorer  of  the  whole 
human  race.  The  Holy  Fathers  and  the  Just  in  Limbo 
heard  these  tidings,  and  in  their  jubilee  composed  new  hymns 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Most  High. 

"  Tliis  happy  death  of  the  Patriarch  St.  Joachin  occurred 
^as  I  have  before  said)  half  a  year  after  his  daiightiT,  Mary 
the  most  holy,  entered  tlie  Temple  ;  and  when  she  was  at  the 
tender  age  of  three  and  a  half,  she  was  thus  left  in  the  world 
without  a  natural  father.  The  age  of  the  Patriarch  was  sixty 
and  nine  years,  distributed  and  divided  thus  :  at  the  age  of 
forty  six  years,  he  took  St,  Anna  to  wife  ;  twenty  years  aHer 


this  marriage,  Mary  the  most  holy  was  born  ;  and  the  three 
years  and  a  half  of  l>er  Highnees's  age  make  sixty-nine  and  a 
half,  a  few  days  more  or  less. 

"  The  holy  Patriarch  and  father  of  our  Queen  being  dead, 
the  holy  Angels  of  her  guard  returned  incontinently  to  her 
presence,  and  gave  her  notice  of  all  that  had  occurred  io  her 
lather's  transit.  Forthwith  the  most  prudent  child  solicited 
with  prayers  for  the  consolation  of  her  mother  St.  Anna, 
entreating  that  the  Lord  would,  as  a  father,  direct  and  govern 
her  in  the  solitude  wherein,  by  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
Joachin,  she  was  left.  St.  Anna  herself  sent  also  news  of  hia 
death,  which  was  first  comnmnitated  to  the  Mistress  of  our 
divine  Piincess,  that,  in  imparting  it,  she  might  console  her. 
The  Mistress  did  tliis,  and  tiie  most  wise  child  heard  her. 
with  all  composure  and  dissimulation,  hut  with  the  patience 
and  the  modesty  of  a  Queen;  but  she  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  event  which  her  Mistress  related  to  her  as  news." —  J^/ia- 
tica  Ciudad  de  Dios,  par.  1,  1.  9,  c.  16,  $664— 6G9.  Madiid, 
1744. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
work,  from  which  this  extract  is  translated,  was  palmed  upon 
the  Spaniards  as  a  new  revelation.  Gross  and  blasphemous 
as  the  imposture  is,  the  work  was  still  current  when  I  pro- 
cured my  copy,  about  twenty  years  ago ;  and  it  is  not  included 
in  the  Spanish  Index  Expurgatorius  of  1790,  the  last  (I  be- 
lieve) which  was  published,  and  which  is  now  before  me. 


He  cuuld  not  tarry  here.  —  Canto  IV.  st.  67 

A  case  precisely  of  the  same  kind  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Mariner.  "  A  young  Chief  at  Tonga,  a  very  handsome  man, 
was  inspired  by  the  ghost  of  a  woman  in  Bolotoo,  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  On  a  sudden,  he  felt  himself  low- 
spirited,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  fainted  away.  When  he 
came  to  himself,  he  was  very  ill,  and  was  taken  accordingly  to 
the  liouf!e  of  a  priest.  As  yet,  he  did  not  know  who  it  was 
that  inspired  him,  but  the  priest  informed  him  that  it  was  a 
woman  of  Bolotoo,  mentioning  her  name,  who  had  died  some 
years  before,  and  who  wished  liim  now  to  die,  that  he  might 
be  near  her.  He  accordingly  died  in  two  days.  The  Chief 
said  he  suspected  this,  from  the  dreams  lie  had  had  at  ditfer- 
ent  limes,  when  the  figure  of  a  woman  came  to  him  in  the 
night.  Mr.  Mariner  was  with  the  eick  Chief  three  or  four 
times  during  his  illness,  and  heard  the  priest  foretell  his  death, 
and  relate  the  occasion  of  it." — Maiiner. 

The  following  similar  case  appeared  in  a  newspaper:  — 
*'  Died,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  14th  instant,  John  Sackeonse, 
aged  HQ^  a  native  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  Tliis  Eski- 
maux  has  occupied  a  considerable  share  of  the  public  attention, 
and  his  loss  will  be  very  generally  felt.  He  had  already  ren- 
dered important  service  to  the  country  in  tlie  late  expedition  of 
discovery,  and  great  expectations  were  naturally  formed  of  the 
utility  which  he  would  prove  on  the  expedition  about  to  sail 
for  Baffin's  Bay.  The  Admiralty,  with  great  liberality  and 
judgment,  had  directed  the  greatest  pains  to  be  taken  in  his 
further  education  ;  and  he  had  been  several  months  in  Edin- 
burgh with  this  view,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
inflammation  in  the  chest,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  icw 
days.  He  was  extremely  docile,  and,  though  rather  slow  in 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  he  was  industrious,  zealous, 
and  cheerful,  and  was  always  grateful  for  the  kindness  and 
attention  shown  to  him.  His  amiable  disposition  and  simple 
manners  had  interested  tliose  who  had  opportunities  of  know- 
ing him  personally,  in  a  way  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
To  the  public,  his  loss,  we  fear,  is  irreparable  —  to  his 
friends,  it  is  doubly  severe.  Just  before  his  death,  the  poor 
Eskimaux  said  he  knew  he  was  going  to  die  ;  that  his  father 
and  motlier  had  died  in  the  same  way  ;  and  that  his  sister, 
who  was  the  last  of  all  his  relations,  had  just  appeared  to  him, 
and  called  him  away.''  —  Edinburgh  Cuunnif,  Feb,  19. 
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OR 
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TO  CAROLINE   BOWLES. 

Could  I  look  forward  to  a  distant  day 
With  hope  of  building  some  elaborate  lay, 
Then  would  I  wait  ttU  worthier  strains  of  mine 
Mio;ht  bear  inscribed  thy  name,  O  Caroline '. 
For  I  would,  while  my  voice  is  heard  on  earth, 
Bear  witness  to  thy  genius  and  thy  worth. 
But  we  have  both  been  taught  to  feel  with  fear 
How  frail  the  tenure  of  existence  here, 
Wliat  unforeseen  calamities  prevent, 
Alas,  how  oft!  the  best-resolved  intent; 
And  therefore  this  poor  volume  I  address 
To  thee,  dear  friend,  and  sister  Poetess. 


ROBERT   SOUTHEY. 


Keswick,  21  Feb.  1829. 


The  story  of  the  following  Poem  is  taken  from  a  Life  of 
St.  Basil,  ascribed  to  his  contemporary  St.  Amphilochius, 
Bishop  of  Iconium  ;  a  Latin  version  of  which,  made  by 
Cardinal  Ursus  in  the  niiitli  century,  is  inserted  by  Ros- 
weyde,  among  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  in  his  compilation 
IJist&ricE  EremiticiE.  The  original  had  not  then  been  printed, 
but  Rosweyde  obtained  a  copy  of  it  from  the  Royal  Library 
Qt  Paris.  He  intimates  no  suspicion  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  life,  or  the  truth  of  this  particular  legend  j 
observing  only,  that  liipc  narratio  apud  solum  invcititur  .dm- 
pkilochium.  It  is,  indeed,  tbe  flower  of  ilie  work,  and  as 
such  had  been  culled  by  some  earlier  translator  than  Ursus. 

The  very  learned  Dominican,  P.  Francois  Combefis,  pub- 
lislied  the  original,  with  a  version  of  his  own,  and  endeav- 
ored to  establish  its  authenticity  in  opposition  to  Baronius, 
who  supposed  the  life  to  have  been  written  by  some  other 
Amphilochius,  not  by  tlie  Bishop  of  Iconium.  Had  Com- 
behs  possessed  powers  of  mind  equal  to  his  erudition,  he 
might  even  then  have  been  in  some  degree  prejudiced  upon 
this  subject,  for,  acconling  to  Baillet,i/  avoit  un  atiachemcnt 
particulier  pour  S.  Basile.  His  version  is  inserted  in  the 
jicta  Sanctorum^  (Jun.  t.  ii.  pp.  937—957.)  But  the  Bol- 
landist  Baert  brands  the  life  there  as  apocryphal ;  and  in 
his  annotations  treats  Combefis  more  rudely,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected, than  he  would  have  done,  had  he  not  belonged  to  a 
rival  and  hostile  order. 

Should  the  reader  be  desirous  of  comparing  the  Poem  with 
the  Legend,  he  may  find  the  story,  as  transcribed  from 
Rosweyde,  among  the  Notes. 


I. 


A  YOUTH  hath  enter'd  the  Sorcerer's  door, 

But  he  dares  not  lift,  his  eye, 

For  his  knees  fail,  and  his  flesh  quakes, 

And  his  heart  beats  audibly. 

'*  Look  up,  young  man  1  "  the  Sorcerer  said  ; 

"  Lay  open  tliy  wishes  to  me  ! 

Or  art  thou  too  modest  to  tell  thy  tale  ? 

If  so,  I  can  tell  it  thee. 


"  Thy  name  is  EleSmon ; 

Proterius's  freedman  thou  art ; 

And  on  Cyra,  thy  Master's  daughter. 

Thou  hast  madly  fix'd  thy  heart. 

"  But  fearing  (as  thou  well  mayest  fear  !) 

The  high-born  Maid  to  woo. 

Thou  hast  tried  what  secret  prayers,  and  vows, 

And  sacrifice  might  do. 

"  Thou  hast  prayed  unto  all  Saints  in  Heaven, 

And  to  Mary  their  vaunted  Queen  ; 

And  little  furtherance  hast  thou  found 

From  them,  or  from  her,  I  ween  ! 

"  And  thou,  I  know,  the  Ancient  Gods, 

In  hope  forlorn,  hast  tried, 

If  haply  Venus  might  obtain 

The  maiden  for  thy  bride. 

"  On  Jove  and  PhtEbus  thou  hast  call'd, 

And  on  Astarte's  name ; 

And  on  her,  who  still  at  Ephesus 

Retains  a  faded  fame. 

"  Thy  voice  to  Baal  hath  been  raised ; 

To  Nile's  old  Deities; 

And  to  all  Gods  of  elder  time. 

Adored  by  men  in  every  clime. 

When  they  ruled  earth,  seas,  and  skies. 

"  Their  Images  are  deaf! 

Their  Oracles  are  dumb  ! 

And  therefore  thou,  in  thy  despair. 

To  Abibas  art  come. 

"  Ay,  because  neither  Saints  nor  Gods 

Thy  pleasure  will  fulfil. 

Thou  comest  to  me,  EleOmon, 

To  ask  if  Satan  will ! 

"  1  answer  thee.  Yes.  But  a  faint  heart 
Can  never  accomplish  its  ends ; 

Put  thy  trust  boldly  in  him,  and  be  sure 
He  never  forsakes  his  friends." 

While  Eleemon  listen'd 

He  shudder'd  inwardly. 

At  the  ugly  voice  of  Abibas, 

And  the  look  in  his  wicked  eye. 

And  he  could  then  almost  have  given 

His  fatal  purpose  o'er ; 

But  his  Good  Angel  had  left  him 

When  he  entered  the  Sorcerer's  door. 

So,  in  the  strength  of  evil  shame. 

His  mind  the  young  man  knit 

Into  a  desperate  resolve. 

For  his  bad  purpose  fit. 

"  Let  thy  Master  give  me  what  I  seek, 

O  Servant  of  Satan,"  he  said, 

"As  I  ask  firndy,  and  for  his 

Renounce  all  other  aid ! 
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"  Time  presses.     Cyra  is  content 

"  The  passage  will  be  swift  and  safe  ; 

To  bid  the  world  farewell, 

No  danger  awaits  thee  beyond ; 

And  pass  her  days,  a  virgin  vow'd. 

Thou  wilt  only  have  now  to  sign  and  seal. 

Among  Emmelia's  sisterhood. 

And  hereafter  to  pay  the  Bond." 

The  tenant  of  a  cell. 
"  Thus  hath  her  father  willd,  that  so 

A  life  of  rigor  here  below 

' 

May  fit  her  for  the  skies. 

II. 

And  Heaven  acceptably  receive 

His  costliest  sacrifice. 

Shunning  human  sight,  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 

Eleemon  made  no  delay, 

"  The  admiring  people  say  of  this 

But  went  unto  a  Pagan's  tomb 

That  Angels,  or  that  Saints  in  bliss. 

Beside  the  public  way. 

The  holy  thought  inspire  ; 

And  she  is  call'd  a  blessed  Maid, 

Enclosed  with  barren  elms  it  stood, 

And  he  a  happy  Sire. 

There  planted  when  the  dead 

Within  the  last  abode  of  man 

"Through  Cappadoc.ia  far  and  wide 

Had  been  deposited. 

The  news  hath  found  its  way. 

And  crowds  to  Csesarea  flock 

And  thrice  ten  years  those  barren  trees. 

To  attend  the  solemn  day. 

Enjoying  light  and  air, 

Had  grown  and  flourish'd,  while  the  dead 

"  The  robes  are  ready,  rich  with  gold. 

In  darkness  moulder'd  there. 

Even  like  a  bridal  dress, 

Which  at  the  altar  she  will  wear 

Long  had  they  overtopp'd  the  tomb ; 

When  self-devoted  she  stands  tliere 

And  closed  was  now  that  upper  room 

In  all  her  loveliness. 

Where  friends  were  wont  to  pour, 

Upon  tlie  honor'd  dust  below, 

"And  that  coarse  habit  too,  which  she 

Libations  through  the  floor. 

Must  then  put  on,  is  made. 

Therein  to  be  for  life  and  death 

There  on  that  unblest  monument 

Unchangeably  array 'd. 

The  young  man  took  his  stand. 

And  northward  he  the  tablets  held 

"  This  night,  this  precious  night  is  ours  , 

In  his  uplifted  hand. 

Late,  late,  I  come  to  you  ; 

But  all  that  must  be  dared,  or  done, 

A  courage  not  his  own  he  felt, 

Prepared  to  dare  and  do." 

A  wicked  fortitude. 

Wherewith  bad  influences  unseen 

'■  Thou  hast  hesitated  long  !  "  said  Abibas, 

That  hour  his  heart  endued. 

"  And  thou  hast  done  amiss, 

In  praying  to  Him  whom  I  name  not. 

The  rising  Moon  grew  pale  in  heaven 

That  it  never  might  come  to  this  ! 

At  that  unhappy  sight; 

And  all  the  blessed  Stars  seem'd  then 

'  But  thou  hast  chosen  thy  part,  and  here  thou  art , 

To  close  their  twinkling  light; 

And  thou  shalt  have  thy  desire  ; 

And  a  shuddering  in  the  elms  was  heard. 

And  though  at  the  eleventh  hour 

Though  winds  were  still  that  night. 

Thou  hast  come  to  serve  our  Prince  of  Power, 

He  will  give  thee  in  full  thine  hire. 

He  call'd  the  Spirits  of  the  Air, 

He  call'd  them  in  the  name 

"  These  Tablets  take ; "  (lie  wrote  as  he  spake ;) 

Of  Abibas ;  and  at  the  call 

"  My  letters,  which  thou  art  to  bear. 

The  attendant  Spirits  came. 

Wherein  I  shall  commend  thee 

To  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air. 

A  strong  hand,  which  he  could  not  see, 

Took  his  uplifted  hand  ; 

"  Go  from  the  North  Gate  out,  and  take 

He  felt  a  strong  arm  circle  him, 

On  a  Pagan's  tomb  thy  stand ; 

And  lift  him  from  his  stand ;  — 

And,  looking  to  the  North,  hold  up 

The  Tablets  in  thy  hand  ;  — 

A  whirr  of  unseen  wings  he  heard 

About  him  every  where, 

"And  call  the  Spirits  of  the  Air, 

Which  onward,  with  a  mighty  force, 

That  they  my  messenger  may  bear 

Impell'd  him  through  the  air. 

To  the  place  whither  he  would  pass. 

And  there  present  him  to  their  Prince 

Fast  through  the  middle  sky  and  far 

In  the  name  of  Abibas. 

It  hurried  him  along  ; 
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The  Hurricane  is  not  so  swift, 

The  fallen  Seraph  cast  on  him 

The  Torrent  not  so  strong;  — 

A  dark,  disdainful  look  ; 

And  from  his  raised  hand  scornfully 

The  Lightning  travels  not  so  fast. 

The  proffer'd  tablets  took. 

The  Sunbeams  not  so  far ; 

And  now  behind  him  he  hath  left 

"  Ay,  —  love  1 "  he  cried.     "It  serves  me  well 

The  Moon  and  every  Star. 

There  was  tile  Trojan  boy, — 

His  love  brought  forth  a  ten  years'  war, 

And  still,  erect  as  on  the  tomb 

And  fired  the  towers  of  Troy. 

In  impious  act  he  stood. 

Is  he  rapt  onward  —  onward  —  stil' 

"  And  when  ray  own  Mark  Antony 

In  that  fix'd  attitude. 

Against  young  Caesar  strove. 

And  Rome's  whole  world  was  set  in  arms. 

But  as  he  from  the  living  world 

The  cause  was,  —  all  for  love  ! 

Approach'd  where  Spirits  dwell. 

His  bearers  there  in  thinner  air 

"Some  for  ambition  sell  themselves; 

Were  dimly  visible  ;  — 

By  avarice  some  are  driven ; 

Pride,  envy,  hatred,  best  will  move 

Shapeless,  and  scarce  to  be  descried 

Some  souls ;  and  some  for  only  love 

In  darkness  where  they  flew; 

Renounce  their  hopes  of  Heaven. 

But  still,  as  they  advanced,  the  more 

And  more  distinct  they  grew. 

"  Yes,  of  all  human  follies,  love. 

Methinks,  hath  served  me  best; 

And  when  their  way  fast-speeding  they 

The  Apple  had  done  but  little  for  me. 

Through  their  own  region  went. 

If  Eve  had  not  done  the  rest. 

Then  were  they  in  their  substance  seen. 

Tlie  angelic  form,  the  fiendish  mien. 

"  Well  then,  young  Amorist,  whom  love 

Face,  look,  and  lineament. 

Hath  brought  unto  this  pass. 

I  am  willing  to  perform  the  word 

Behold  where  dawns  before  them  now. 

Of  my  servant  Abibas. 

Far  off,  the  boreal  ray. 

Sole  daylight  of  that  frozen  zone. 

"  Thy  Master's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

The  limit  of  their  way. 

And  with  her  sire's  consent; 

And  not  more  to  thy  heart's  desire 

In  that  drear  realm  of  outer  night, 

Than  to  her  own  content. 

Like  the  shadow,  or  the  ghost  of  light. 

It  moved  in  the  restless  skies, 

"  Yea,  more  ;  —  I  give  thee  with  the  girl, 

And  went  and  came,  like  a  feeble  flame 

Thine  after-days  to  bless. 

That  flickers  before  it  dies. 

Health,  wealth,  long  life,  and  whatsoe'er 

The  world  calls  happiness. 

There  the  fallen  Seraph  reign'd  supreme 

Amid  the  utter  waste ; 

"  But,  mark  me  !  —  on  conditions,  youth  ' 

There,  on  the  everlasting  ice. 

No  paltering  here  we  know  ! 

His  dolorous  tlirone  was  placed 

Dost  thou  here,  solemnly,  this  hour. 

Thy  hope  of  Heaven  forego  ? 

Son  of  the  Morning  !  is  it  then 

For  this  that  thou  hast  given 

"  Dost  thou  renounce  thy  baptism. 

Thy  seat,  preeminent  among 

And  bind  thyself  to  me. 

The  hierarchies  of  Heaven  ?  — 

My  woful  portion  to  partake 

Through  all  eternity ! 

As  if  dominion  here  could  joy 

To  blasted  pride  impart ; 

"  No  lurking  purpose  shall  avail, 

Or  this  cold  region  slake  the  fire 

When  youth  may  fail  and  courage  quail. 

Of  Hell  within  the  heart ! 

To  cheat  me  by  contrition  ! 

I  will  have  thee  written  down  among 

Thither  the  Evil  Angels  bear 

The  children  of  Perdition. 

The  youth,  and,  rendering  homage  there 

Their  service  they  evince, 

"Remember,  I  deceive  thee  not, 

And  in  the  name  of  Abibas 

Nor  have  I  tempted  thee  ! 

Present  him  to  their  Prince  : 

Thou  comest  of  thine  own  accord. 

And  actest  knowingly. 

Just  as  they  seized  him  when  he  made 

The  Sorcerer's  mandate  known, 

"  Dost  thou,  who  now  to  choose  art  free, 

In  that  same  act  and  attitude 

Forever  pledge  thyself  to  me.' 

Tliey  set  him  before  the  throne. 

As  I  shall  help  thee,  say  I  "  — 
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"  I  do ;  so  help  me,  Satan  '.  "  said 

But  when  upon  the  pillow  then, 

The  wilful  castaway. 

Composed,  she  laid  her  head, 

She  little  thouglit  what  unseen  Powers 

"  A  resolute  answer,"  quoth  the  Fiend  ; 

Kept  watch  beside  her  bed. 

"  And  now  then,  Cliild  of  Dust, 

In  further  proof  of  tliat  firm  heart. 

A  double  ward  liad  she  that  night. 

Thou  wilt  sign  a  Bond  before  we  part. 

When  evil  near  her  drew ; 

For  I  take  thee  not  on  trust !  " 

Her  own  Good  Angel  guarding  her, 

And  Eleemon's  too. 

Switl  as  thought,  a  scroll  and  a  reed  were  brought, 

And  to  Eleemon's  breast. 

Their  charge  it  was  to  keep  her  safe 

Just  where  the  heart-stroke  plays,  the  point 

From  all  unholy  things  ; 

Of  the  reed  was  gently  press'd. 

And  o'er  her,  while  she  slept,  they  spread 

The  shadow  of  their  wings. 

It  pierced  not  in,  nor  touch'd  the  skin ; 

But  the  sense  that  it  caused  was  such. 

So  when  an  Evil  Dream  drew  nigh, 

As  when  an  electric  pellet  of  light 

They  barr'd  him  from  access. 

Comes  forcibly  out  at  a  touch  ;  — 

Nor  suffer'd  him  to  reach  her  with 

A  breath  of  sinfulness. 

A  sense  no  sooner  fL4t  than  gone, 

But,  with  that  short  feeling,  then 

But  with  his  instigations  they 

A  drop  of  his  heart's  blood  came  forth 

A  hallowing  influence  blent. 

And  fiU'd  tlie  fatal  pen. 

And  made  his  fiendish  ministry 

Subserve  to  their  intent. 

And  with  that  pen  accurs'd  he  sign'd 

The  execrable  scroll, 

Thus,  while  in  troubled  sleep  she  lay, 

Whereby  he  to  perdition  bound 

Strange  impulses  were  given, 

His  miserable  soul. 

Emotions  earthly  and  of  earth, 

With  heavenly  ones  of  Heaven. 

"  Eleemon,  EleCmon  !  "  then  said  the  Demon, 

"  The  girl  shall  be  thine, 

And  now  the  nightingale  hath  ceased 

By  the  tie  she  holds  divine, 

Her  strain,  who  all  night  long 

Till  time  that  tie  shall  sever ; 

Hath  in  the  garden  rosier  trill'd 

And  by  this  writing  thou  art  mine. 

A  rich  and  rapturous  song. 

Forever,  and  ever,  and  ever  !  " 

The  storks  on  roof,  and  dome,  and  tower, 

Forbear  their  clattering  din. 
As  now  the  motions  and  the  sounds 

Of  daily  life  begin. 

III. 

Then,  as  from  dreams  that  seem'd  no  dreams, 

Look  at  yon  silent  dwelling  now  ' 

The  wondering  Maid  awoke, 

A  heavenly  sight  is  there. 

A  low,  sweet  voice  was  in  her  ear, 

Where  Cyra  in  her  Chamber  kneels 

Such  as  we  might  expect  to  hear 

Before  the  Cross  in  prayer. 

If  some  Good  Angel  spoke. 

She  is  not  loath  to  leave  the  world  ; 

According  with  her  dreams,  it  said. 

For  she  hath  been  taught  with  joy 

"  So,  Cyra,  must  it  be  ; 

To  lliink  that  prayer  and  praise  thenceforth 

The  duties  of  a  wedded  life 

Will  be  her  life's  employ. 

Hath  Heaven  ordain'd  for  thee." 

And  thus  her  mind  hath  she  inclined. 

This  was  no  dream  full  well  she  knew; 

Her  pleasure  being  still 

For  open-eyed  she  lay. 

(An  only  child,  and  motherless) 

Conscious  of  thought  and  wakefulness. 

To  do  her  Father's  will. 

And  in  the  light  of  day ; 

And  twice  it  spake,  if  doubt  had  been, 

The  moonlight  falls  upon  her  face. 

To  do  all  doubt  away. 

Upraised  in  tervor  meek. 

While  peaceful  tears  of  piety 

Alas !  but  how  shall  she  make  known 

Are  stealing  down  her  cheek. 

This  late  and  sudden  change  ? 

Or  how  obtain  belief  for  what 

That  duty  done,  the  harmless  maid 

Even  to  herself  is  strange  ? 

Disposed  herself  to  rest ; 

No  sin,  no  sorrow  in  her  soul, 

How  will  her  Father  brook  a  turn 

No  trouble  in  her  breast. 

That  must  to  all  seem  shame .' 
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How  bear  to  Uiink  that  vulgar  tongues 

"  Yea,  I  was  fruitful  as  a  vine ; 

Are  busy  witli  her  name  ?  — 

Our  Heavenly  Parent  me  and  mine 

In  all  things  seem'd  to  bless ; 

That  she  should  for  a  voice  —  a  dream  — 

Our  ways  were  ways  of  peace,  our  patlis 

Expose  herself  to  be  the  theme 

Were  paths  of  pleasantness. 

Of  wonder  and  of  scorn ;  — 

Public  as  her  intent  had  been, 

"  When  I  taught  lisping  lips  to  pray. 

And  this  the  appointed  morn  ! 

The  joy  it  was  to  me. 

O  Father,  thus  to  train  these  plants 

The  Nuns  even  now  are  all  alert ; 

For  immortality ! 

The  altar  hath  been  dress'd. 

The  scissors  that  should  clip  her  hair 

"  I  saw  their  little  winning  ways 

Provided,  and  the  black  hood  there. 

Their  grandsire's  love  engage ; 

And  tliere  the  sable  vest. 

Methought  they  were  the  pride,  the  joy, 

The  crown  of  his  old  age. 

And  there  the  Priests  are  robing  now ; 

The  Singers  in  their  station ; 

"  When  from  the  Vision  I  awoke, 

Hark !  in  tlie  city  she  can  hear 

A  voice  was  in  my  ear, — 

The  stir  of  expectation  ! 

A  waking  voice,  —  I  heard  it  twice  ; 

No  human  tongue  was  near ;  — 

Through  every  gate  the  people  pour. 

And  guests  on  roof,  and  porch,  and  tower. 

*'  No  human  utterance  so  could  reach 

Expectant  take  their  place ; 

The  secret  soul,  no  human  speech 

The  streets  are  swarming,  and  tlie  church 

So  make  the  soul  rejoice ; 

Already  fills  apace. 

In  hearing  it  I  felt  and  knew 

It  was  an  Angel's  voice  ! 

Speak,  then,  she  must :  her  heart  she  felt 

This  night  had  changed  its  choice ; 

"  And  thus,  in  words  distinct,  it  said :  — 

Nor  dared  the  Maiden  disobey,  — 

'  So,  Cyra,  must  it  be  ! 

Nor  did  she  wish  to  (sootli  to  say,)  — 

The  duties  of  a  wedded  life 

That  sweet  and  welcome  voice. 

Hath  Heaven  ordain'd  for  thee.'  " 

Her  Father  comes :  she  studies  not 

Her  cheek  was  like  the  new-blown  rose, 

For  gloss,  or  for  pretence ; 

While  thus  she  told  her  tale  ; 

The  plain,  straight  course  will  Cyra  take 

Proterius  listened  earnestly. 

(Which  none  without  remorse  forsake) 

And  as  he  heard  grew  pale  ;  — 

Of  truth  and  innocence. 

For  he,  too,  in  the  dreams  of  night. 

"  O  Father,  hear  me  patiently  1  " 

At  the  altar  had  seem'd  to  stand. 

The  blushing  Maiden  said; 

And  to  Eleemon,  his  freedman. 

"  I  tremble.  Father,  while  I  speak. 

Had  given  liis  daughter's  hand. 

But  surely  not  for  dread ;  — 

Their  offspring,  courting  his  caress. 

"  If  all  my  wishes  have  till  now 

About  his  knees  had  throng'd  ; 

Found  favor  in  thy  sight. 

A  lovely  progeny,  in  whom, 

And  ever  to  perform  thy  will 

When  he  was  in  the  silent  tomb. 

Hath  been  ray  best  delight. 

His  line  should  be  prolong'd. 

Why  should  I  fear  to  tell  thee  now 

The  visions  of  this  night.' 

And  he  had  heard  a  waking  voice-, 

Which  said  it  so  must  be. 

"  I  stood  in  a  dream  at  the  altar,  — 

Pronouncing  upon  Cyra's  name 

But  it  was  as  an  earthly  Bride ; 

A  holiest  eulogy  :  — 

And  Eleemon,  thy  freedman. 

Was  the  Bridegroom  at  my  side. 

"Her  shall  her  husband  praise,  and  her 

Her  children  bless'd  shall  call ; 

"  Thou,  Father,  gavest  me  to  him. 

Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously. 

With  thy  free  and  full  consent ; 

But  thine  excelleth  them  all  1  " 

And  —  why  should  I  dissemble  it'  — 

Methought  I  was  content. 

No  marvel  if  his  heart  were  moved  , 

The  dream  he  saw  was  one ; 

'  Months  then  and  years  were  crowded 

He  kiss'd  his  trembling  child,  and  said, 

In  the  course  of  that  busy  night; 

"  The  will  of  Heaven  be  done  I  " 

I  clasp'd  a  baby  to  my  breast. 

And,  oh '.  with  what  delight ! 

Little  did  child  or  sire  in  this- 
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As  little  did  EleCmon  think 

And  what  though  Elefimon  were 

That  the  hand  of  Heaven  was  here. 

A  man  of  lowly  birth? 

Enough  it  was  if  Nature  had 

^ 

Ennobled  him  with  worth 

IV. 

"This  was  no  doubtful  thing,"  they  said, 

"  For  he  had  in  the  house  been  bred. 

From  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street. 
The  rapid  rumor  flies ; 

Nor  e'er  from  thence  removed ; 

But  there  from  childhood  had  been  known. 

Incredulous  ears  it  found,  and  hands 
Are  lifted  in  surprise } 

And  trusted,  and  approved. 

And  tongues  through  all  the  astonish'd  town 

Are  busier  now  than  eyes. 

"  Such  as  he  wf«,  his  qualities 

Might  to  the  world  excuse 

"  So  sudden  and  so  strange  a  change  ' 

The  Maid  and  Father  for  their  choice. 

A  Freedman,  too,  the  choice  ! 

Without  the  vision  and  the  voice. 

The  shame,  —  the  scandal,  —  and  for  what? 

Had  they  been  free  to  choose. 

A  vision  and  a  voice  1 

"  But  Heaven  by  miracle  had  made 

"Had  she  not  chosen  the  strait  gate,— 

Its  pleasure  manifest; 

The  narrow  way,  —  the  holy  state, — 

That  manifested  will  must  set 

The  Sanctuary's  abode? 

All  doubtful  thoughts  to  rest. 

Would  Heaven  call  back  its  votary 

Mysterious  though  they  be,  the  ways 

To  the  broad  and  beaten  road ' 

Of  Providence  are  best." 

"  To  carnal  wishes  would  it  turn 

The  wondering  City  thus  discoursed ; 

The  mortified  intent? 

To  Abibas  alone 

For  this  are  miracles  vouchsafed  ' 

The  secret  truth,  and  even  to  him 

For  this  are  Angels  sent  ? 

But  half  the  truth,  was  known. 

"  A  plain  collusion  !  a  device 

Meantime  the  Church  hath  been  prepared 

Between  the  girl  and  youth ! 

For  spousal  celebration ; 

Good  easy  man  must  the  Father  be. 

The  Sisters  to  their  cells  retire. 

To  take  such  Uile  for  truth!  " 

Amazed  at  such  mutation. 

So  judged  the  acrid  and  the  austere. 

The  habit  and  hood  of  camel's  hair. 

And  they  whose  evil  heart 

Which  with  the  sacred  scissors  there 

Inclines  them,  in  whate'er  betides, 

On  the  altar  were  display'd, 

To  take  the  evil  part. 

Are  taken  thence,  and  in  their  stead 

The  marriage  rings  are  laid. 

But  others,  whom  a  kindlier  frame 

To  better  thoughts  inclined. 

Behold,  in  garments  gay  with  gold, 

Preserved,  amid  their  wonderment. 

For  other  spousals  wrought, 

An  equitable  mind. 

The  Maiden  from  her  Father's  house 

With  bridal  pomp  is  brought. 

They  would  not  of  Proterius  thus 

Injuriously  misdeem,  — 

And  now  before  the  Holy  Door 

A  grave,  good  man,  and  with  the  wise 

In  the  Ante-nave  they  stand  ; 

For  wisdom  in  esteem. 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  side  by  side, 

The  Paranymphs,  in  festal  pride. 

No  easy  ear,  or  vain  belief. 

Arranged  on  either  hand. 

Would  he  to  falsehood  lend ; 

Nor  ever  might  light  motive  him 

Then  from  the  Sanctuary  the  Priests, 

From  well-weigh'd  purpose  bend. 

With  incense  burning  sweet. 

Advance,  and  at  the  Holy  Door 

And  surely  on  his  pious  child. 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  meet. 

The  gentle  Cyra,  meek  and  mild. 

Could  no  suspicion  rest-, 

There  to  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  they 

For  in  this  daughter  he  had  been 

The  marriage  tapers  gave  ; 

Above  all  fathers  blest. 

And  to  the  altar  as  they  go. 

With  cross- way  movement  to  and  fro, 

As  dutiful  as  beautiful. 

The  thuribule  they  wave. 

Her  praise  was  widely  known. 

Being  one  who,  as  she  grew  in  years, 

For  fruitfulness,  and  perfect  love. 

Had  still  in  goodness  grown 

And  constant  peace,  they  pray'd. 
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On  EleCmon,  the  Lord's  Servant, 

He  raised  his  voice,  and  call'd  aloud 

And  Cyra,  the  Lord's  Handmaid. 

On  Him  who  from  the  side 

Of  our  first  Father,  while  he  slept, 

They  caJl'd  upon  the  Lord  to  bless 

Form'd  Eve  to  be  his  bride ;  — 

Their  spousal  celebration. 

And  sanctify  the  marriage  rite 

Creating  Woman  thus  for  Man 

To  both  their  sovds'  salvation. 

A  helpmate  meet  to  be. 

For  youth  and  age,  for  good  and  ill, 

A  pause  at  every  prayer  they  made ; 

For  weal  and  woe,  united  still 

Whereat,  with  one  accord, 

In  strict  society, — 

The  Clioristers  took  up  their  part. 

And  sung,  in  tones  that  thrill'd  the  heart. 

Flesh  of  his  flesh ;  appointing  them 

Have  mercy  on  us.  Lord  ! 

One  flesh  to  be,  one  heart. 

Whom  God  hath  joined  together. 

Then  witli  the  marriage  rings  the  priest 

Them  let  not  man  dispart  I 

Betrotli'd  them  each  to  each. 

And,  as  the  sacred  pledge  was  given. 

And  on  our  Lord  he  call'd,  by  whom 

Resumed  his  awful  speech ;  — 

The  marriage  feast  was  blest, 

When  first  by  miracle  he  made 

Pronouncing  them,  before  high  Heaven 

His  glory  manifest. 

This  hour  espoused  to  be. 

Now  and  forevermore,  for  time. 

Then,  in  the  ever-blessed  Name, 

And  for  eternity. 

Almighty  over  all. 

From  the  man's  Paranymph  he  took 

This  did  he  in  the  presence 

The  marriage  coronal ;  — 

Of  Angels  and  of  men ; 

And  at  every  pause  the  Choristers 

And  crowning  him  therewith,  in  that 

Intoned  their  deep  Amen ! 

Thrice  holy  Name,  he  said. 

"  Eleemon,  the  Servant  of  God,  is  crown'd 

Then  to  that  gracious  Lord,  the  Priest 

For  Cyra,  the  Lord's  Handmaid  !  " 

His  supplicatign  made, 

Who,  as  our  sacred  Scriptures  tell, 

Next,  with  like  action  and  like  words, 

Did  bring  Rebecca  to  the  well 

Upon  her  brow  he  set 

When  Abraham's  servant  pray'd. 

Her  coronal,  intwined  wherein 

The  rose  and  lily  met ; 

He  call'd  upon  that  gracious  Lord 

How  beautifully  they  beseem'd 

To  stablish  with  his  power 

Her  locks  of  glossy  jet ! 

The  espousals  made  between  them. 

In  truth  and  love,  this  hour ;  — 

Her  he  for  EleCmon  crown'd. 

The  Servant  of  the  Lord ;  — 

And  with  his  mercy  and  his  word 

Alas,  how  little  did  that  name 

Their  lot,  now  link'd,  to  bless. 

With  his  true  state  accord  ! 

And  let  his  Angel  guide  them 

In  the  way  of  righteousness. 

"  Crown  them  with  honor,  Lord  ! "  he  said, 

"  With  blessings  crown  the  righteous  head 

With  a  Christian  benediction. 

To  them  let  peace  be  given, 

The  Priest  dismiss'd  them  then. 

A  holy  life,  a  hopeful  end. 

And  the  Choristers,  with  louder  voice. 

A  heavenly  crown  in  Heaven !  " 

Intoned  the  last  Amen ! 

Still  as  he  made  each  separate  prayer 

The  days  of  Espousals  are  over  ; 

For  blessings  that  they  in  life  might  share, 

And  on  the  Crowning-day, 

And  for  their  eternal  bliss. 

To  the  sacred  fane  the  bridal  train. 

The  echoing  Choristers  replied. 

A  gay  procession,  take  again 

"  O  Lord,  so  grant  thou  this  !  " 

Through  thronging  streets  their  way. 

How  differently,  meantime,  before 

Before  them,  by  the  Paranymphs, 

The  altar  as  they  knelt, 

The  coronals  are  borne, 

While  they  the  sacred  rites  partake 

Composed  of  all  sweet  flowers  of  spring 

Which  endless  matrimony  make. 

By  virgin  hands  that  morn. 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  felt ! 

With  lighted  tapers  in  array 

She,  who  possess'd  her  soul  in  peace 

They  enter  the  Holy  Door, 

And  thoughtful  happiness. 

And  the  Priest  with  the  waving  thuribule 

With  her  whole  heart  had  inly  join'd 

Perfumes  the  way  before. 

In  each  devout  address. 
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His  lips  the  wliile  had  only  moved 

In  hollow  repetition ; 

For  he  had  steel'd  himself,  like  one 

Bound  over  to  perdition 

In  present  joy  he  wrapp'd  his  heart, 

And  resolutely  cast 

All  other  thoughts  beside  him. 

Of  the  future,  or  the  past. 


Tn  ELTK  years  have  held  their  quiet  course 

Since  Cyra'a  nuptial  day  ; 

How  happily,  how  rapidly. 

Those  years  have  past  away ! 

Bless'd  in  her  husband  she  hath  been ; 

He  loved  her  as  sincerely, 

(Most  sinful  and  unhappy  man  !) 

As  he  had  bought  her  dearly. 

She  hath  been  fruitful  as  a  vine, 

And  in  her  children  bless'd  ; 

Sorrow  hath  not  come  near  her  yet, 

Nor  fears  to  shake,  nor  cares  to  fret. 

Nor  grief  to  wound  the  breast. 

And  bless'd  alike  would  her  husband  be. 

Were  all  things  as  they  seem ; 

Eletimon  hath  every  earthly  good, 

And  with  every  man's  esteem. 

But  where  the  accursed  reed  had  drawn 

The  heart-blood  from  his  breast, 

A  small  red  spot  remain'd 

Indelibly  impress'd. 

Nor  coui  1  he  from  his  heart  throw  off 

The  consciousness  of  his  state ; 

It  was  there  with  a  dull,  uneasy  sense, 

A  coldness  and  a,  weight ;  — 

It  was  there  when  he  lay  down  at  night. 

It  was  there  when  at  morn  he  rose; 

He  feels  it  whatever  he  does. 

It  is  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 

No  occupation  from  his  mind 

That  constant  sense  can  keep ; 

It  is  present  in  his  waking  hours, 

It  is  present  in  his  slpep ;  — 

But  still  he  felt  it  most, 

And  with  painfulest  weight  it  press'd, 

O  miserable  man ! 

When  he  was  happiest. 

O  miserable  man, 

Who  hath  all  the  world  to  friend. 

Yet  dares  not  in  prosperity 

Remember  his  latter  end  ! 


But  happy  man,  whate'er 

His  earthly  lot  may  be. 

Who  looks  on  Death  as  the  Angel 

That  shall  set  his  spirit  free. 

And  bear  it  to  its  heritage 

Of  immortality ! 

In  such  faith  hath  Proterius  lived ; 

And  strong  .a  that  faitli,  and  fresh, 

As  if  obtaining  then  new  power, 

When  he  hath  reach'd  the  awful  hour 

Appointed  for  all  flesh. 

EleGmon  and  his  daughter 

With  his  latest  breath  he  bless'd, 

And  saying  to  them,  "  We  shall  meet 

Again  before  the  Mercy-seat!  " 

Went  peacefully  to  rest. 

This  is  the  balm  which  God 

Hath  given  for  every  grief; 

And  Cyra,  in  her  anguish, 

Look'd  heavenward  for  relief. 

But  her  miserable  husband 
Heard  a  voice  wiliiin  him  say, 

"  Eleemon,  EleCmon, 

Thou  art  sold  to  the  Demon ! " 

And  his  heart  seem'd  dying  away 

Whole  Csesarea  is  pour'd  forth 

To  see  the  fiineral  state. 

When  Proterius  is  borne  to  his  resting-place 

Without  the  Northern  Gate. 

Not  like  a  Pagan's  is  his  bier 

At  doleful  midnight  borne 

By  ghastly  torchlight,  and  with  wail 

Of  women  hired  to  mourn. 

With  tapers  in  the  face  of  day, 

These  rites  their  faithful  hope  display ; 

In  long  procession  slow. 

With  hymns  tliat  fortify  the  heart. 

And  prayers  that  soften  woe. 

In  honor  of  the  dead  man's  rank, 

But  of  his  virtues  more. 

The  holy  Bisiiop  Basil 

Was  one  the  bier  who  bore. 

And  with  the  Bishop  side  by  side, 

As  nearest  to  the  dead  allied. 

Was  Eletimon  seen  : 

All  mark'd,  but  none  could  read  aright, 

The  trouble  in  his  mien. 

"  His  master's  benefits  on  him 

Were  well  bestow'd,"  they  said, 

"  Whose  sorrow  now  full  plainly  show'd 

How  well  he  loved  the  dead." 

They  little  ween'd  what  thoughts  in  him 
The  solemn  psalm  awoke, 
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Which  to  all  other  hearts  that  liour 
Its  surest  comfort  spoke  ;  — 

"  Gather  my  Saints  together ; 

In  peace  let  them  be  laid, 

They  who  with  me,"  thus  saith  the  Lord, 

"  Their  covenant  have  made ! ' ' 

What  pangs  to  Elegmon  then, 

O  wretchedest  of  wretched  men. 

That  psalmody  convey'd ! 

For  conscience  told  him  that  he,  too, 

A  covenant  had  made. 

And  when  he  would  have  closed  his  ears 

Against  tlie  unwelcome  word. 

Then  from  some  elms  beside  the  way 

A  Raven's  croak  was  heard. 

To  him  it  seem'd  a  hollow  voice 

That  warn'd  him  of  his  doom ; 

For  the  tree  whereon  the  Raven  sat 

Grew  over  the  Pagan's  tomb. 


VI. 

When  weariness  would  let  her 

No  longer  pray  and  weep. 

And  midnight  long  was  past, 

Then  Cyra  fell  asleep. 

Into  that  wretched  sleep  she  sunk 

Which  only  sorrow  knows. 

Wherein  the  exhausted  body  rests. 

But  the  heart  hath  no  repose. 

Of  her  Father  she  was  dreaming. 

Still  aware  that  he  was  dead, 

When,  in  the  visions  of  the  night. 

He  stood  beside  her  bed. 

Crown'd  and  in  robes  of  light  he  came , 

She  saw  he  had  found  grace ; 

And  yet  there  seem'd  to  be 

A  trouble  in  his  face. 

The  eye  and  look  were  still  the  same 

That  she  from  her  cradle  knew ; 

And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  blest  her. 

As  he  had  been  wont  to  do. 

But  then  the  smile  benign 

Of  love  forsook  his  face. 
And  a  sorrowful  displeasure 
Came  darkly  in  its  place;  — 

And  he  cast  on  Eleumon 

A  melancholy  eye, 

And  sternly  said,  "  I  bless  thee  not, — 

Bondsman  !  thou  knowest  why  !  " 

Again  to  Cyra  then  he  turn'd,-- 
"  Let  not  thy  husband  rest 


Till  he  hath  wash'd  away  with  tears 
The  red  spot  from  his  breast ! 

"  Hold  fast  thy  hope,  and  Heaven  will  not 

Forsake  thee  in  thine  hour : 

Good  Angels  will  be  near  thee, 

And  evil  ones  shall  fear  thee. 

And  Faith  will  give  thee  power." 

Perturb'd,  yet  comforted,  she  woke  ; 

For  in  her  waking  ear 

The  words  were  heard  which  promised  her 

A  strength  above  all  fear. 

An  odor,  that  refresh'd  no  less 

Her  spirit  with  its  blessedness 

Than  her  corporeal  frame. 

Was  breathed  around,  and  she  surely  found 

That  from  Paradise  it  came. 

And,  though  the  form  revered  was  gone, 

A  clear,  unearthly  light 

Remain'd,  encompassing  tlie  bed, 

When  all  around  was  night. 

It  narrow'd  as  she  gazed ; 

And  soon  she  saw  it  rest, 

Concentred,  like  an  eye  of  light. 

Upon  her  husband's  breast. 

Not  doubting  now  the  presence 

Of  some  good  presiding  Power, 

CoUectedness  as  well  as  strength 

Was  given  her  in  this  hour. 

And  rising  half,  the  while  in  deep 

But  troubled  sleep  he  lay. 

She  drew  the  covering  from  his  breast 

With  cautious  hand  away. 

The  small,  round,  blood-red  mark  she  saw; 

Eleumon  felt  her  not ; 

But  in  his  sleep  he  groan'd,  and  cried, 

*' Out !  out  —  accursed  spot !  " 

The  darkness  of  surrounding  night 
Closed  then  upon  that  eye  of  light. 

She  waited  for  the  break 

Of  day,  and  lay  the  while  in  prayer 

For  that  poor  sinner's  sake  — 

In  fearful,  miserable  prayer  ; 

But  while  she  pray'd,  the  load  of  care 

Less  heavily  bore  on  her  heart. 

And  light  was  given,  enabling  her 

To  choose  her  difficult  part. 

And  she  drew,  as  comfortable  texts 

Unto  her  thoughts  recurr'd. 

Refreshment  from  the  living  well 

Of  God's  unerring  word. 

But  when  the  earliest  dawn  appear'd. 

Herself  in  haste  she  array 'd. 

And  watch'd  his  waking  patiently, 
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And  still  as  she  watched  she  pray'd  ; 
And  when  Ele^mon  had  risen, 
She  spake  to  him,  and  said  :  — 

"  We  have  been  visited  this  night; 

My  Father's  Ghost  I  have  seen  ; 

I  heard  his  voice,  —  an  awful  voice  '  — 

And  so  hast  tliou,  I  ween  !  " 

Elefimon  was  pale  when  he  awoke  ; 

But  paler  then  he  grew. 

And  over  his  whole  countenance 

There  came  a  deathlike  hue. 

Still  he  controll'd  himself,  and  sought 

Her  question  to  beguile  ; 

And  forcing,  while  he  answer'd  her, 

A  faint  and  hollow  smile,  — 

"  Cyra,"  he  said,  "  thy  tiioughts  possess'd 

With  one  too  painful  tlieme. 

Their  own  imaginations 

For  reality  misdeem ; 

Let  not  my  dearest,  best  beloved, 

Be  troubled  for  a  dream  !  " 

"  O  EleCmon,"  she  replied, 
"  Dissemble  not  with  me  thus; 

111  it  becomes  me  to  forget 
What  Dreams  have  been  to  us  I 

"  Thinkest  thou  there  can  be  peace  for  me, 

Near  to  me  as  thou  art. 

While  some  unknown  and  fearful  sin 

Is  festering  at  tliy  heart  ? 

"  Elegmon,  Elefimon, 

I  may  not  let  thee  rest. 

Till  thou  hast  wash'd  away  with  tears 

The  red  spot  from  thy  breast ' 

"  Thus  to  conceal  thy  crime  from  me. 

It  is  no  tenderness  '. 

The  worst  is  better  known  than  fear'd. 

Whatever  it  be,  confess  ; 

And  the  Merciful  will  cleanse  thee 

From  all  unrighteousness  !  " 

Like  an  aspen  leaf  he  trembled , 

And  his  imploring  eye 
Bespake  compassion,  ere  his  lips 
Could  utter  tlieir  dreaded  reply. 

"  O  dearly  loved,  as  dearly  bought. 

My  sin  and  punishment  I  had  thought 

To  bear  through  life  alone  ; 

Too  much  the  Vision  hath  reveal'd. 

And  all  must  now  be  known  ! 

"  On  thee,  methinks,  and  only  thee. 

Dare  I  for  pity  call ; 

Aohor  me  not,  —  renounce  me  not,  — 

My  life,  my  love,  my  all  ! 

"  And,  Cyra,  sure,  if  ever  cause 
Might  be  a  sinner's  plea, 


'Twould  be  for  that  lost  wretch  who  sold 
His  hope  of  Heaven  for  thee  1 

"  Thou  seest  a  miserable  man 

Given  over  to  despair, 

Who  has  bound  himself,  by  his  act  and  deed. 

To  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air." 

She  seized  him  by  the  arm, 

And  hurrying  him  into  the  street, 

"  Ccrae  with  me  to  the  Church,"  she  cried, 

"  And  to  Basil  the  Bishop's  feet '  " 


VII. 

PoBLic  must  be  the  sinner's  shame. 

As  heinous  his  offence  ; 

So  Basil  said,  when  he  ordain'd 

His  form  of  penitence. 

And  never  had  such  dismay  been  felt 
Through  that  astonish'd  town. 
As  when,  at  morn,  the  Crier  went 
Proclaiming  up  and  down,  — 

"  The  miserable  sinner,  Eletnion, 

Who  for  love  hath  sold  himself  to  the  Demon, 

His  guilt  before  God  and  man  declares  ; 

And  beseeches  all  good  Christians 

To  aid  him  with  their  prayers." 

Many  were  the  hearts  compassionate 
Whom  that  woful  petition  moved; 

For  he  had  borne  his  fortune  meekly, 
And  therefore  was  well  beloved. 

Open  his  hand  had  been. 

And  liberal  of  its  store  ; 

And  the  prayers  of  the  needy  arose. 

Who  had  daily  been  fed  at  his  door. 

They,  too,  whom  Cyra's  secret  aid 

Relieved  from  pressing  cares. 

In  this  her  day  of  wretchedness. 

Repaid  her  witli  their  prayers. 

And  from  many  a  gentle  bosom 

Supplications  for  mercy  were  sent. 

If  haply  they  might  aid 

The  wretched  penitent. 

Sorely  such  aid  he  needed  then  ' 
Basil  himself,  of  living  men 
The  powerfulest  in  prayer. 
For  pity,  rather  tlian  in  hope. 
Had  bidden  iiim  not  despair. 

So  hard  a  thing  for  him  it  seem'd 

To  wrest  from  Satan's  hand 

The  fatal  Bond,  which,  while  retain'd. 

Must  against  him  in  judgment  stand. 

"  Dost  thou  believe,"  he  said,  "that  Grace 
Itself  can  reach  this  grief.'  " 
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With  a  feeble  voice,  and  a  woful  eye. 

And  in  that  utter  silence 

"  Lord,  I  believe  !  "  was  the  sinner's  reply ; 

He  could  hear  his  temples  beat. 

"  Help  thou  mine  unbelief!  " 

But  cold  his  feet,  and  cold  his  hands ; 

The  Bishop  then  cross'd  him  on  the  brow, 

And  at  his  heart  there  lay 

And  cross'd  hira  on  the  breast ; 

An  icy  coldness  unrelieved, 

And  told  hira,  if  he  did  his  part 

While  he  pray'd  the  livelong  day. 

With  true  remorse  and  faithful  heart. 

God's  mercy  might  do  the  rest. 

A  long,  long  day !     It  pass'd  away 

In  dreadful  expectation ; 

"  Alone  in  the  holy  Relic-room 

Yet  free  throughout  the  day  was  he 

Must  thou  pass  day  and  night. 

From  outward  molestation. 

And  wage  with  thy  ghostly  enemies 

A  more  than  mortal  fight. 

Nor  sight  appear'd,  nor  voice  was  heard, 

Though  every  moment  both  he  fear'd ; 

"  The  trial  may  be  long,  and  the  struggle  strong, 

The  Spirits  of  the  Air 

Yet  be  not  thou  dismay 'd; 

Were  busy  the  while  in  infusing 

For  thou  mayst  count  on  Saints  in  Heaven, 

Suggestions  of  despair. 

And  on  earthly  prayers  for  aid. 

And  he  in  strong  endeavor  still 

"  And  in  thy  mind  this  scripture  bear 

Against  them  strove  with  earnest  will ; 

With  steadfast  faithfulness,  whate'er 

Heart-piercing  was  his  cry, 

To  appall  thee  may  arrive,  — 

Heart-breathed  his  groaning;  but  it  seem'd 

'  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his  sin. 

That  the  source  of  tears  was  dry. 

He  shall  save  his  soul  alive  ! ' 

And  now  had  evening  closed ; 

"Take  courage  as  thou  lookest  around 

The  dim  lamp-light  alone 

On  the  relics  of  the  blest ; 

On  the  stone  cross,  and  the  marble  walls. 

And  night  and  day,  continue  to  pray. 

And  the  shrines  of  the  Martyrs,  shone. 

Until  thy  tears  have  wash'd  away 

The  stigma  from  thy  breast !  " 

Before  the  Cross  Eleiimon  lay : 

His  knees  were  on  the  ground ; 

"  Let  me  be  with  him  !"  Cyra  cried ; 

Courage  enough  to  touch  the  Cross 

"  If  thou  mayst  not  be  there ; 

Itself,  he  had  not  found. 

In  this  sore  trial  I  at  least 

My  faithful  part  may  bear  : 

But  on  the  steps  of  the  pedestal 

His  lifted  hands  were  laid ; 

"  My  presence  may  some  comfort  prove, 

And  in  that  lowliest  attitude 

Yea,  haply  some  defence  ; 

The  suffering  sinner  pray'd. 

O  Father,  in  myself  I  feel 

The  strength  of  innocence  ! "' 

A  strong  temptation  of  the  Fiend, 

Which  bade  him  despair  and  die. 

"  Nay,  Daughter,  nay ;  it  must  not  be  ' 

He  with  the  aid  of  Scripture 

Though  dutiful  this  desire; 

Had  faithfully  put  by  ; 

He  may  by  Heaven's  good  giace  be  saved. 

And  then,  as  with  a  dawning  hope, 

But  only  as  if  by  fire  ;  — 

He  raised  this  contrite  cry  :  — 

"  Sights  which  should  never  meet  thine  eye 

"  O  that  mine  eyes  were  fountains  ' 

Before  him  may  appear ; 

If  the  good  grace  of  Heaven 

And  fiendish  voices  proffer  words 

Would  give  me  tears,  methinks  I  then 

Which  should  never  assail  thy  ear ; 

Might  hope  to  be  forgiven  !  " 

Alone  must  he  this  trance  sustain ; 

Keep  thou  thy  vigils  here '.  " 

To  that  meek  prayer  a  short,  loud  laugh 

From  fiendish  lips  replied  : 
Close  at  his  ear  he  felt  it, 

He  led  him  to  the  Relic-room ; 

Alone  he  left  him  there ; 

And  it  sounded  on  every  side. 

And  Cyra  with  the  Nuns  remain'd 

To  pass  her  time  in  prayer. 

From  the  four  walls  and  the  vaulted  roof 

Alone  was  Elefimon  left 

A  shout  of  mockery  rung; 

For  mercy  on  Heaven  to  call ; 

And  the  echoing  ground  repeated  the  sound, 

Deep  and  unceasing  were  his  prayers, 

Which  peal'd  above,  and  below,  and  around, 

But  not  a  tear  would  fall. 

From  many  a  fiendish  tongue. 

His  lips  were  parch'd,  his  head  was  hot, 

The  lamps  went  out  at  that  hideous  shout. 

His  eyeballs  throbb'd  with  heat; 

But  darkness  had  there  no  place, 
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For  the  room  was  fill'd  with  a  lurid  light 
That  came  from  a  Demon's  face. 

A  dreadful  face  it  was,  —  too  well 

By  Eleiimon  known ! 

Alas !  he  had  seen  it  when  he  stood 

Before  the  dolorous  Throne. 

"Elefiraonl  Eleemon  !  " 

Sternly  said  the  Demon, 

How  have  I  merited  this  ? 

1  kept  my  covenant  with  thee, 

And  placed  thee  in  worldly  bliss  ! 

"  And  still  thou  mightest  have  had, 

Thine  after-days  to  bless, 

Health,  wealth,  long  life,  and  whatsoe'er 

The  World  calls  happiness. 

"  Fool,  to  forego  thine  earthly  joys. 

Who  hast  no  hope  beyond  ! 

For  judgment  must  be  given  for  me, 

When  I  sue  thee  upon  the  Bond. 

"  Remember  I  deceived  thee  not ; 

Nor  had  I  tempted  thee  : 
Thou  earnest  of  thine  own  accord, 

And  didst  act  knowingly  ! 

**  I  told  thee  thou  mightst  vainly  think 

To  cheat  me  by  contrition. 

When  thou  wert  written  down  among 

The  Children  of  Perdition ! 

"  'So  help  me,  Satan  !'  were  thy  words 

When  thou  didst  this  allow ; 

I  help'd  thee,  Eleemon,  then, — 

And  I  will  have  thee  now  !  " 

At  the  words  of  the  Fiend,  from  the  floor 

Eleemon  in  agony  sprung; 

Up  the  steps  of  the  pedestal  he  ran. 

And  to  the  Cross  he  clung. 

And  then  it  seem'd  as  if  he  drew, 

While  he  clasp'd  the  senseless  stone, 

A  strength  he  had  not  felt  till  then, 

A  hope  he  had  not  known. 

So  when  the  Demon  ceased. 
He  answer'd  him  not  a  word  ; 

But,  looking  upward,  he 
His  faithful  prayer  preferr'd : 

"  All,  all,  to  Thee,  my  Lord 

And  Savior,  I  confess  ! 

And  I  know  that  Thou  canst  cleanse  me 

From  all  unrighteousness  I 

"  I  have  turned  away  from  my  sin ; 

In  Thee  do  1  put  my  trust ; 

To  such  Thou  hast  promised  forgiveness, 

And  Thou  art  faithful  and  just !  " 

»Vith  that  the  Demon  disappear'd  ; 
The  lamps  resumed  their  light; 


Nor  voice  nor  vision  more 
Disturb'd  him  through  the  night. 

He  stirr'd  not  from  his  station, 

But  there  stood  fix'd  in  prayer; 

And  when  Basil  the  Bishop  enter'd 

At  morn,  he  found  him  there. 


VIII. 

Well  might  the  Bishop  see  what  he 

Had  undergone  that  night ; 

Remorse  and  agony  of  mind 

Had  made  his  dark  hair  white. 

So  should  the  inner  change,  he  ween'd, 

With  the  outward  sign  accord  ; 

And  holy  Basil  cross'd  himself. 

And  blest  our  gracious  Lord. 

"  Well  hast  thou  done,"  said  he,  "  my  son, 

And  faithfully  fought  the  fight ; 

So  shall  this  day  complete,  I  trust, 

The  victory  of  the  night. 

"  I  fear'd  that  forty  days  and  nights 

Too  little  all  might  be ; 

But  great  and  strange  hath  been  the  change 

One  night  hath  wrought  in  thee.' 

"  O  Father,  Father,"  he  replied, 

"  And  hath  it  been  but  one  ? 

An  endless  time  it  seem'd  to  me  ! 

I  almost  thought  Eternity 

With  me  had  been  begun. 

"  And  surely  this  poor  flesh  and  blood 
Such  terrors  could  not  have  withstood. 

If  grace  had  not  been  given ; 
But  when  I  clasp'd  the  blessed  Cross, 

I  then  had  help  from  Heaven. 

"  The  coldness  from  my  heart  is  gone ; 

But  still  the  weight  is  there, 

And  thoughts,  which  I  abhor,  will  come 

And  tempt  me  to  despair. 

"  Those  thoughts  I  constantly  repel ; 

And  all,  methinks,  might  yet  be  well, 

Could  I  but  weep  once  more, 

And  with  true  tears  of  penitence 

My  dreadful  state  deplore. 

"  Tears  are  denied  ;  their  source  is  dried  1 

And  must  it  still  be  so  .' 

O  Thou,  who  from  a  rock  didst  make 

The  living  waters  flow, — 

"A  broken  and  a  bleeding  heart 

This  hour  I  ofter  Thee  ; 

And,  when  Thou  seest  good,  my  tears 

Shall  then  again  be  free  !  " 
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A  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard 

As  lie  ended  this  reply  ; 

Hearing  that  unexpected  sound, 

The  Bishop  turn'd  his  eye, 

And  his  venerable  Mother, 

Enimelia,  the  Abbess,  drew  nigh. 

"We  have  not  ceased  this  mournful  night," 

Said  she,  "on  Heaven  to  call ; 

And  our  afflicted  Cyra 

Hath  edified  us  all. 

"More  fervent  prayers  from  suffering  heart, 

I  ween,  have  ne'er  been  sent ; 

And  now  she  asks,  as  some  relief. 

In  this  her  overwhelming  grief. 

To  see  the  penitent. 

"  So  earnestly  she  ask'd,  that  I 

Her  wish  would  not  defer; 

And  I  have  brought  her  to  tlie  door  : 

Forgive  me,  Son,  if  I  err." 

"  Hard  were  1  did  I  not  consent 

To  thy  compassionate  intent, 

O  Mother,"  he  replied; 

And  raising  then  his  voice,  "  Come  in. 

Thou  innocent !  "  he  cried. 

That  welcome  word  when  Cyra  heard, 

Witli  a  sad  pace  and  slow, 

Forward  she  came,  like  one  whose  heart 

Was  overcharged  with  woe. 

Her  face  was  pale,  —  long  illness  would 

Have  changed  those  features  less ; 

And  long-continued  tears  had  dimm'd 

Her  eyes  with  heaviness. 

Her  husband's  words  had  reach'd  her  ear 

When  at  the  door  she  stood ; 

**  Thou  hast  pray'd  in  vain  for  tears,"  she  said, 

"  While  I  have  pour'd  a  flood  ! 

"  Mine  flow,  and  they  will  flow ;  they  must ; 

They  cannot  be  repress'd  ! 

And  oh,  that  they  might  wash  away 

The  stigma  from  thy  breast ! 

"  Oh  that  these  tears  might  cleanse  that  spot,  — 

Tears  which  I  cannot  check  I  " 

Profusely  weeping  as  she  spake, 

She  fell  upon  his  neck. 

He  clasp'd  the  mourner  close,  and  in 

That  passionate  embrace. 

In  grief  for  her,  almost  forgot 

His  own  tremendous  case. 

Warm  as  they  fell  he  felt  her  tears. 

And  in  true  sympathy. 

So  gracious  Heaven  permitted  then. 

His  own  to  flow  were  free. 

And  then  the  weight  was  taken  off. 
Which  at  his  heart  had  press'd ;  — 
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0  mercy  1  and  the  crimson  spot 
Hath  vanish'd  from  his  breast ! 

At  that  most  happy  sitrht. 

The  four,  with  one  accord. 

Fell  on  their  knees,  and  blest 

The  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

"  What  then  !  before  the  strife  is  done. 
Would  ye  of  victory  boast  i'  " 
Said  a  Voice  above  ;  "  they  reckon  too  soon. 
Who  reckon  without  their  host!  " 

"  Mine  is  he  by  a  Bond 

Which  holds  him  fast  in  law  : 

I  drew  it  myself  for  certainty, 

And  sharper  than  me  must  the  Lawyer  be 

Who  in  it  can  find  a  flaw  '■ 

"  Before  the  Congregation, 

And  in  the  face  of  day, 

Whoever  may  pray,  and  whoever  gainsay, 

I  will  challenge  him  for  my  Bondsman, 

And  carry  him  quick  away  !  " 

"  Ha,  Satan  I  dost  thou  in  thy  pride," 

With  righteous  anger  Basil  cried, 

"Defy  the  force  of  prayer  .-^ 

In  the  face  of  tile  Church  wilt  thou  brave  it  .•' 

Why,  then  we  will  meet  thee  there  ! 

"  There  mayst  thou  set  forth  thy  right. 

With  all  thy  might,  before  the  sight 

Of  all  the  Congregation  • 

And  they  that  hour  shall  see  the  power 

Of  the  Lord  unto  salvation  !  ' 

"  A  challenge  fair !     We  meet  then  there  /^ 

Rejoin'd  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air; 

"  The  Bondsman  is  mine  by  right. 

Let  the  whole  city  come  at  thy  call. 

And  great  and  small :  in  face  of  them  all 

1  will  have  him  in  thy  despite  ! ' 

So  having  said,  he  tairied  not 

To  hear  the  Saint's  reply. 

"  Beneath  the  sign  which  Constantine," 

Said  Basil,  "  beheld  in  the  sky. 

We  strive,  and  have  our  strength  therein 

Therein  our  victory  !  " 


IX. 

The  Church  is  fill'd  ;  so  great  the  faith 

That  City  in  its  Bishop  hath ; 

And  now  tlie  Congregation 

Are  waiting  there  in  trembling  prayer 

And  terrible  expectation. 

Emmelia  and  her  sisterhood 

Have  taken  there  their  seat ; 

And  Choristers,  and  Monks,  and  Prie-'ta 

And  Psalmists  there,  and  Exorcists, 

Are  station'd  in  order  meet. 
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In  sackcloth  clad,  with  ashes  strown 

Distinct  as  when  the  accursed  pen 

Upon  his  whiter  hair. 

Had  traced  it  with  fresh  blood. 

Before  the  steps  of  the  altar, 

"See  all  men  !  "  Satan  cried  again, 

His  feet  for  penance  bare, 

And  then  his  claim  pursued. 

Eleemon  stands,  a  spectacle 

For  men  and  Angels  there. 

"  I  ask  for  justice  !     I  prefer 

An  equitable  suit  1 

Beside  him  Cyra  stood,  in  weal 

I  appeal  to  ttie  Law,  and  the  case 

Or  woe,  in  good  or  ill. 

Admitteth  of  no  dispute. 

Not  to  be  sever'd  from  his  side, 

His  faithful  helpmate  still. 

"  If  there  be  justice  here. 

If  Law  have  place  in  Heaven, 

Dishevell'd  were  her  raven  locks, 

Award  upon  this  Bond 

As  one  in  mourner's  guise ; 

Must  then  for  me  be  given. 

And  pale  she  was,  but  faith  and  hope 

Had  now  relumed  her  eyes. 

"  What  to  my  rightful  claim. 

Basil,  canst  thou  gainsay. 

At  the  altar  Basil  took  his  stand  ; 

That  I  should  not  seize  the  Bondsman, 

He  held  the  Gospel  in  his  hand. 

And  carry  him  quick  away  ? 

And  in  his  ardent  eye 

Sure  trust  was  seen,  and  conscious  power, 

"  The  writing  is  confess'd;  — 

And  strength  for  victory. 

No  plea  against  it  shown;  — 

The  forfeiture  is  mine. 

At  his  command  the  Chorister 

And  now  I  take  my  own ! 

Enounced  the  Prophet's  song. 

"To  God  our  Savior  mercies 

"  Hold  there  !  "  cried  Basil,  with  a  voice 

And  forgivenesses  belong." 

That  arrested  him  on  his  way. 

When  from  the  screen  he  would  have  swoopt 

Ten  thousand  voices  join'd  to  raise 

To  pounce  upon  his  prey ;  — 

The  holy  hymn  on  high. 

And  hearts  were  thrill'd  and  eyes  were  fill'd 

"  Hold  there,  I  say  !     Thou  canst  not  sue 

By  that  full  harmony. 

Upon  this  Bond  by  law  ! 

A  sorry  legalist  were  he 

And  when  they  ceased,  and  Basil's  hand 

Who  could  not,  in  tliy  boasted  plea. 

A  warning  signal  gave, 

Detect  its  fatal  flaw. 

j                 The  whole  huge  multitude  was  hush'd 

;                    In  a  stillness  like  that  of  the  grave. 

"  The  Deed  is  null,  for  it  was  framed 

Witli  fraudulent  intent; 

The  Sun  was  high  in  a  bright  blue  sky  ; 

A  thing  unlawful  in  itself; 

But  a  chill  came  over  the  crowd. 

A  wicked  instrument, — 

And  the  Church  was  suddenly  darken'd, 

Not  to  be  pleaded  in  the  Courts. — 

As  if  by  a  passing  cloud. 

Sir  Fiend,  thy  cause  is  shentl 

A  sound  as  of  a  tempest  rose. 

"  This  were  enough ;  but,  more  than  this, 

Though  the  day  was  calm  and  clear ; 

A  ma.xim,  as  thou  knowest,  it  is. 

Intrepid  must  the  heart  have  been 

Whereof  all  Laws  partake. 

Which  did  not  tlien  feel  fear. 

That  no  one  may  of  his  own  wrong 

His  own  advantage  make. 

la  the  sound  of  the  storm  came  the  dreadful  Form ; 

The  Church  then  darken'd  more. 

"The  man,  lliou  saycst,  thy  Bondsman  is; 

And  He  was  seen  erect  on  the  screen 

Mark,  now,  how  stands  the  fact ! 

Over  the  Holy  Door. 

Thou  hast  allow'd,  nay,  aided  him. 

As  a  Freedman,  to  contract 

Day-light  had  sicken'd  at  his  sight ; 

A  marriage  with  this  Christian  woman  here, 

And  tlie  gloomy  Presence  threw 

And  by  a  public  act. 

A  shade  profound  over  all  around. 

Like  a  cheerless  twilight  hue. 

"  That  act  being  publicly  perform'd 

With  tliy  full  cognizance. 

"I  come  hither,"  said  the  Demon, 

Claim  to  him  as  thy  Bondsman  thou 

"  For  my  Bondsman  Elefimon  ! 

Canst  never  more  advance ;  — 

Mine  is  he,  body  and  soul. 

See  all  men !  "  and  with  that  on  high 

"  For  when  they  solemnly  were  then 

He  held  the  open  scroll. 

United,  in  sight  of  Angels  and  men. 

The  matrimonial  band 

The  fatal  signature  appear'd. 

Gave  to  the  wife  a  right  in  him ; 

To  all  tlie  multitude. 

And  we  on  this  might  stand . 
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**  Thy  claim  upon  the  man  was  by 

Thy  silence  then  forsaken ; 
A  marriage  thus  by  thee  procured 

May  not  by  thee  be  shaken ; 

And  thou,  O  Satan,  as  thou  seest. 

In  thine  own  snare  art  taken  !  " 

So  Basil  said,  and  paused  awhile ; 

The  Arch-fiend  answer'd  not ; 

But  he  heaved  in  vexation 

A  sulphurous  sigh  for  the  Bishop's  vocation. 

And  thus  to  himself  he  thought :  — 

"  The  Law  thy  calling  ought  to  have  been, 

With  thy  wit  so  ready,  and  tongue  so  free  ! 

To  prove  by  reason,  in  reason's  despite, 

That  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right. 

And  white  is  black,  and  black  is  white, — 

What  a  loss  have  1  had  in  thee  !  " 

"  I  rest  not  here,"  the  Saint  pursued  ; 
"Though  thou  in  this  mayst  see 
That  in  the  meshes  of  thine  own  net 
I  could  entangle  thee  ! 

"  Fiend,  tliou  tliyself  didst  bring  about 

The  spousal  celebration. 

Which  link'd  them  by  the  nuptial  tie 

For  both  their  souls'  salvation. 

"  Thou  sufTeredst  them  before  high  Heaven 

With  solemn  rites  espoused  to  be, 

Then  and  for  evermore,  for  time 

And  for  eternity. 

"  That  tie  holds  good ;  those  rites 

Will  reach  their  whole  intent ; 

And  thou  of  his  salvation  wert 

Thyself  the  instrument. 

"  And  now,  methinks,  thou  seest  in  this 

A  higher  power  than  thine ; 

And  that  thy  ways  were  overruled. 

To  work  the  will  divine !  " 

With  rising  energy  he  spake, 

And  more  majestic  look ; 
And  with  authoritative  hand 
Held  forth  the  Sacred  Book. 

Then  with  a  voice  of  power  he  said, 

"  The  Bond  is  null  and  void  ! 
It  is  nullified,  as  thou  knowest  well, 
By  a  Covenant  whose  strength  by  Hell 
Can  never  be  destroy'd !  — 

"  The  Covenant  of  grace, 

That  greatest  work  of  Heaven, 

Which  whoso  claims  in  perfect  faith. 

His  uins  shall  be  forgiven. 

"  Were  they  as  scarlet  red. 

They  should  be  white  as  wool ; 

This  is  the  AU-mighty's  Covenant, 

Who  is  All-merciful ! 


"  His  Minister  am  I .' 

In  his  All-mighly  name 

To  this  repentant  sinner 

God's  pardon  I  proclaim ! 

'*  In  token  that  against  his  soul 

The  sin  shall  no  longer  stand, 

The  writing  is  effaced,  which  tiiere 

Thou  boldest  in  thy  hand  ! 

"  Angels  that  are  in  bliss  above 
This  triumph  of  Redeeming  Love 

Will  witness,  and  rejoice ; 

And  ye  shall  now  in  thunder  hear 

Heaven's  ratifying  voice  !  " 

A  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  pile ; 

The  Church  was  fiU'd  with  light ; 

And  when  the  flash  was  past,  the  Fiend 

Had  vanish'd  from  their  sight. 

He  fled  as  he  came,  but  in  anger  and  shame ; 

The  pardon  was  complete  ; 

And  tlie  impious  scroll  was  dropp'd,  a  blank, 

At  Elet^mon's  feet. 


NOTES. 

FROM    THE    LIFE     OF     9.    BAStL  THE    GEEAT,   BV    3.    AMFH  LO- 
CHIU9,    BISHOP    OF    ICONIUM. 

Rosweijde,  VUtB  Palnim^  pp.  ]56,  158. 

"  Httladius  autem  sanctce  recordationiSf  qui  inspector'  et  minister 
fait  miraculorum  qu(e  ab  eo  patrata  sunty  quiquepost  obilum  ejus- 
dem  ^postolico!  memorite  Basilii  sedem  lUius  suscipcre  meruit,  vir 
miraculis  et  cUiriis,  atqiie  omui  virtute  orjtatus,  retulii  mihi^  quia 
cdm  senator  quidam  Jidelis,  nomine  Proterius,  pergeret  ad  sancta 
et  percolenda  Ivca,  et  ibidem  Jiliavi  stiam  tondere,  et  in  uiiam 
venerabilium  monasteriorum  mittere,  et  sarrijicium  Deo  offerre 
voluisset;  Diabolits,  qui  ab  initio  komicida  est-,  invidens  ejus 
religioso  proposito,  eommovit  unum  ex  servi^  ejuSy  et  hu»c  ad 
puell^E  sucetndit  amorcm.  Hie  itaque  cum  taitUi  vvto  esset  iti- 
di^usy  et  non  auderet  propositum  saltern  contingerey  alloquitur 
unum  ez  dctcstandis  malejicis,  repromittcns  illiy  ut  si  forti  arte 
sua  posset  illam  commovere,  viuUam  eiauri  tribueret  quantitatem. 
^t  verd  venejicus  diiit  ad  mm  .-  O  homo,  ego  ad  hoc  impos  existo  .- 
sed  si  risy  mitto  te  ad  provisorcm  meum  Diabohtm,  et  ille  faciei 
voluiUatcm  tuaiUj  si  tu  dumtaxat  feceris  voluiitatem  ejus.  Qui 
dixit  ad  earn  t  ^uacunque  dixeritmikiyfacium.  Jiit  ille  :  Jibre- 
nuntiaSy  inquity  Christo  in  scriptis  ?  Dicit  ei :  Etiam.  Porrd 
iniquitatis  oprrarius  dicit  ei ;  Si  ad  hoc  paratus  es  conperator 
tibi  efficiar.  Hie  autem  ad  ipsum:  Paratus  sumy  tantilm  ut 
cansequar  desidrrium.  Et  fuct&  epistolHy  pessima  operationis 
minister  ad  Diaholum  destinavit  earn,  habentem  dictatum  hujus- 
modi :  Quoniam  domino  ct  provisori  meo  oportet  me  dare  operam, 
qud  a  Christianorum  religione  discedant,  et  ad  tuam  sccielatcm 
accedanty  ut  compleatur  portio  tria ;  misi  tibi  prtFsmtctn,  meas 
deferentem  litterulaSy  cupidine  puelltE  sauciatum.  Et  obsecro  ut 
hujus  voti  compos  existaty  ut  et  in  hoc  gtorioTy  et  cum  affuentiori 
alacritate  colligam  amatores  tuos,  Et  dalct  ei  epistolQ,  dixit : 
Vade  tali  horQ.  noctis,  et  sta  supra  monumentum  alicvjus  paganiy 
et  erige  cliartam  in  a^ra,  et  adstabunt  tibi,  qui  te  tebcid  ducere  ad 
Diabolum.  Qui  /loc  alacriter  gestOy  emisit  miserrimam  iltam  vo- 
cemyinvocans Diaboli adjutoriam  .-  et eontinud  adstitiTUnt eiprin- 
cipes  potestatis  tenebrarumy  spiritus  nequitice,  et  suscepto  qutfu- 
erat  deceptuSy  cum  gandio  magna  duxerunt  eum  «i(  erat  DiaboluSy 
quern  et  monstrai^enint  ei  super  excelsam  solium  sedententy  et  in 
gyro  ejus  nequititc  spiritus  eircumstantes  i  et  susceptis  vtn^fiii 
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litleris,  dirit  ad  infeiicem  ill  am :  Credis  in  me?  Qui  dixit : 
Credo.  DLtit  ei  Diaboltis :  Terffivcrsatures  cstis  vos  C/tristianij 
et  ijuidem  quando  me  opus  habeti^^  venilis  ad  mc  ;  ciim  aulem  cun- 
sfcatifafritis  affectum^  ahncgatisme  et  acceditis  ad  Christum  i^es- 
triaii,  (/HI,  cilm  sit  bonus  atque  viisrricorsy  sitscipit  iws.  Scdfac 
milii  in  srripfis  tam  Christi  tni  rt  sani-ti  Baptisiiiatis  rohmiariam 
abrcuuntiationem^  qudm  in  me  ptr  scpcula  spvittancatu  repromis- 
sioiicm,  cl  quia  mecum  eris  in  die  judicii  simul  perfruUurus 
tetcrnis  ■■tuppliciis,  qua  miht  sunt  prtcparata.  Jit  ille  eiposuit 
priipritp  mumis  scripturn,  quemudmodum  fucrat  CTpelitus.  Rur- 
susqnc  itie  corraptor  aniiuiiriim  draco  destinat  dirmonesforjiicatio- 
niprtvpositoSy  etexardescerefaciuiitpudlam  adamorempum,qua; 
projecit  se  in  pacimentuw,  tt  cirpit  damare  ad  patrem  :  Miserere 
met,  miserere  I  quia  at^ociter  torqueor  propter  talcm  pucrum 
viAstrum  !  Compatere  visceribus  tuis  ;  ostende  in  me  uHigeni- 
tam  tuitni  patirnum  affectum^  et  jutige  me  purro,  quern  elcgi. 
QiioiLst  liffc  a£erenolueris,videbis  vie  amaret  morte post  paululum 
murtuam,  et  ratiojiem  dabis  Deo  jrro  lue  in  diejudicH.  Pater  au- 
tem  cum  lachnjmis  dtcebat :  lieu  milti  peccatori!  quid  est  quod 
coHligit  viiseriB  JiiuB  viun  1  quis  thesaarum  mcuni  furatns  est  ? 
quisJiVue  mem  injuriam  intulit  1  quis  dulce  oculorum  meorum  lu- 
men entiniitJ  ego  te  semper  super  anlcsti  sponso  coiisiliatus  sum 
desponsare  Christo^  etAngelorum  coutubemio  sociam  constitucre^ 
et  in  psalmis  et  hymnis  et  canticis  sjtiritualibus  canere  Deo  acce- 
lerabam ;  tu  aulem  in  lusciciam  pctulaiitia  insanisti .'  Diniitte 
mCy  sicut  uo/tf,  cum  Deo  cotitractum  facere.,  ne  deducas  sr.ncctu- 
tem  meam  cum  maTore  in  iuj'crnum,  veqite  covfiiswne  nohilitatem 
parentum  tuorum  operias,  Qiitc  in  nikiium  rcputans,  qua-  a  patre 
sibi  dicebantur^  pcrscverahat  damans  i  Pater  mi,  out  fac  deside- 
rium  meum,,  aut  prtxls  pauxilliLm  morUiam  me  videbis.  Pater 
itaqne  {jus  in  magnd.  dcmcntatione  constilutusy  tam  immcnsitate 
maiititim  absorptus^  qudm  amico^rum  consiliis  acquiescens  se  ad- 
moncHtiu}n,  ac  dicentium,  cxpedircpotius  vvhtntatem  puelltFjicri, 
qudm  scse  mavibus  interficere,  consensit,  et  prtFcepit  fieri  deside- 
riuin  puelltB  putiiisyqudm  eam  ecitiabiU  tradere  morti.  Etwox 
protultt  puerum  qui  quarcbatur,  simul  et  propriam  gmitam,  et 
dans  eis  omnia  bona  sua,  dixit ;  Salve  nata  vcre  misera  :  vmltum 
l/imeiitabcris  repanitnis  in  novissimis,  quando  nilid  tibi  proderit. 
Porrd  nefandi  matrimonii  coiijugio  facto,  et  diaboUciE  operationis 
complcto  fdclnore,  et  pauco  tempore  pretcreunte^  notatus  cat  puer 
d  quibusdam,  quod  non  ingrederetur  ccdesiam^  neque  attrectaret 
inimortidia  et  vivifica  Sacramenta,  et  dicunt  miserander  viori 
ejus:  J^overis  quia  maritus  tuus,  ijuem  degisti,  non  est  Christi- 
anus,  sed  extraneus  est  dfidc,  et  penitxls  est  alicniis.  QutE  tene- 
bris  et  dirt  plagQ.  referta,  projecit  se  in  pavimentumy  et  ca^it  un- 
gulis  semetipsam  discerpcre,  et  pcrcutere  pectus,  atque  clamarc: 
JiiTemo  umquam  qui  parentibus  inubediens  fail,  salvus  factus  est. 
Qnis  aiinuntiabit  patri  meo  confusionem  meam  7  Hat  milti  infe- 
lici .'  in  quod  perditionis  profundum  descendi !  quarc  nata  sum  1 
vd  nata  quarc  non  statim  indireptibilis  facta  sum  ?  Jfujusmodi 
ergo  earn  complorantem  seductus  inr  ejus  agnoscens,  venit  ad  earn, 
assn'crans  non  se  ita  rei  vcritatcm  habere :  quce  in  refrigcrium 
suasoriis  ejus  verbis  devenicns,  dixit  ad  eum  :  Si  vis  mihi 
satisfacere,  et  itifelicem  animam  maim  certificarc,  eras  ego  et 
tu  pergemus  unanimiter  ad  eccle^im,  et  coram  me  sume  in- 
temcrata  vnjstcria,  et  taliter  mihi  polcris  satisfaccre.  Tunc  coac- 
tus  dixit  ei  sententiam  capituli.  Protinus  ergo  pudla  fcmined, 
tnfirmitate  depofHh,  et  consilio  bono  acccpto,  currit  ad  pastorem 
et  discipulum  Christi  Basilium,  adversus  tantam  damans  im' 
pietatem  .■  Misericordiam  mihi  miserm  priEsta  sancte  Dei,  mi- 
serere mei  disdpule  Domini,  qua:  contractum  cum  dtsmonibus  feci. 
Jilisercre  mei,  qtm  propriojmtri  facta  i^um  inobediens,  Et  cognita 
illi  fecit  rei  gesta:  negotia.  Porrd  sanctus  Dei  couvocnto  puero, 
sciscitabatur  ab  eo  SI  luec  hujusmodi  csscnt.  Qui  ad  sanctum  cum 
lachnimis  ail ;  Edam  sanctu'Dd.  J\rain  etsi  ergo  tacuero,  operr; 
viea  damabunt.  Et  enarravit  ei  et  ipse  malignam  diaboli  opera- 
tionem,  qualiler  ab  exordia  usque  ad  finem  fuerit  siibsecutus. 
Tunc  dicil  ei:  Vis  converii  ad  Domtnnm  Deum  nostrum'?  Qui 
dixit:  Etiamrolo,  sed  jion  possum.  Dicitei:  Cur?  Rexpondit : 
In  scriptis  abrenuntiavi  Christu,  cl  fadus  pepegi  cum  diabnlo. 
Dicit  ei  sajictus  ■  J^on  tibi  sit  curm  .•  benignus  est  Dats  nosier, 
et  suseipiet  te  panitcntiam  agentcm.  Benignus  cnim  est  super 
malttiis  nostris,  Et  proficicns  sc  pudla  ad  pedes  ejus,  evangelice 
rogabat  eum,  dicnis  :  Discipulc  Clirisli  Dei  nosiri,  si  quid  potes, 
adjuvanos  !  Dicit  sanctus  ad  puerum  :  Credit  posse  salvari? 
Jit  die  dixit :  Credo,  Doniint,  adjuva  incrrdulitatem  mram.  Et 
confestim  adprrhensh  manu  ejus, et  facto  super  cum  C  hr  Lit  i  sign  o 
simul  et  oratiovr,  retrnsit  illvm  in  uvo  loco  intra  qucm  sucri  ha- 
kebantur  amictus,  ct  deia.  ei  reguld.  oravit  et  ipse  pro  illo  per  tres 


dies.  Post  quos  visitavit  eum,ct  dixit;  Quomodo  te  habes,fiU  ? 
Dicit  ei  puer  .-  In  magvd.  sum,  dominc,  defectione.  Sancte  Dd, 
non  svffero  damorcs,  pavores,  jacula,  et  lapidationes  ipsorum 
Tenentcs  enim  propricE  vianus  mew  scripturam,  objurgantur  in  me, 
dicentes  .-  Tu  venisti  ad  nos,  non  vos  ad  te,  Et  dicit  d  sanctus  : 
JVoli  timere,  fill  mi,  tantummodo  crede.  Et  dal&  ei  modick  cscSt, 
et  facto  super  eum  Christi  dcnuo  siguo  ct  oratione,  indusit  eum  ; 
et  post  paucos  dies  visitavit  ilium,  et  dixit :  Quomodo  tc  habes, 
fill  ?  ^i( :  Pater  sande,  d  longe  damorcs  eorum  audio  simul  ct 
minas ;  nam  non  video  iUos.  Et  rursus  data  ei  ciba,  ct  ejfusa 
oratione  clausit  ostium,  et  diseessit.  Pra:tcrrd  qitadragcsimo  die 
abiit  ad  eum,  et  dicit  ilU:  Quomodo  te  hiibe8,frater7  Rcspondit 
et  dicitei:  Bene,  sancte  Dei.  Vidi  enim  te  Iwdie  \n  somiiio 
pugnantem  pro  me,  el  vincentcm  Diabolum.  Mox  ergo  secundum 
consuetndinemfuct&  oratione  eduxit  ilium,  et  duxit  ilium  ad  cubi. 
culum  suum.  Mani  autem  facto,  coni'ocato  tam  venerabili  derOj 
quam  monasteriis  et  omni  Christo  amabili  populo,  dixit  eis  .-  Fdii 
mei  dtlecti,  universi  gratias  agamus  Domino  :  E^xe  enim  futurum 
est,  rt  ovem  perditam  pastor  bonus  super  humeros  suos  impovat,  et 
reducat  Ecclesia :  Et  nos  oportel  pervigilem  ducere  noctem,  et 
deprecari  voluntatcm  ipsius,  vt  non  vincat  corrupter  animarum. 
Quo  protinus  acto,  et  promptissimi  pnpulo  congregato,  per  totam 
noctem  vnd  cum  bono  pastore  deprecati  sunt  Deum,  cum  lacrijmis 
pro  ipso  damantcs,  Kijrie  elcison.  Et  diluculo  una  cum  omni 
multitndine  populi  assumit  sanctus  puerum,  et  tenens  dexteram 
monum  ejus,  duxit  emn  in  sanctum  Dei  ecdesiam  cum  psalmis  et 
hyinnis.  Et  ecce  Diabalus,  qui  vitiE  nostra;  semper  invidit,  si  hanc 
sine  tristitid.  viderit,  cum  totd,  pemiciosA  virtute  suh  venit,  et 
puero  invisibilitcrcomprehenso,VQluit  rapereillum  de  manusanc- 
ti :  ct  capit  puer  damans  dicere  :  Sancte  Dei  auxiliare  mihi,  el 
adeo  contra  ilium  impudenti  instanli&  venit,  ut  ipsum  egregium 
Basilium  sitnul  cum  illo  iwpdleret  et  subverteret.  Conrrrsus 
ergo  sanctus  ad  Diabolum  ait :  Impudenlissime^  et  animarum  vio- 
lator, pater  tencbramm  et  perdition's,  non  tibi  svflicit  tua  pcrditio^ 
quam  tibiinet  ipsi  et  his^  qui  sub  te  sunt,  acquisisli,  sed  adhuc  7tun 
quicscis,  el  Dei  mei  plasma  tenlandol  Diabolus  verd  dixit  ad 
eum :  Prwjudicas  mihi,  Basili :  ita  vt  multi  ex  nobis  audirent 
voces  ejus.  M  vera  sanctus  Dei  ad  rum  ;  increpat,  inquit,  tibi 
Dominus,  diabole,  Jil  ille,  Basdi,  prcjudicium  mihi  fads.  JVon 
ivi  cffo  ad  cum,  sed  ille  venit  ad  me,  ahrenuntiando  Christum, 
mecumque  est  sponsione  pactuatus,  et  ecce  scriptiim  habeo,  et  in 
diejndicii  coram  cammuni  judice  deferam  illiid.  Sanctus  autem 
Domini  dixit:  Benedictus  Dominus  Deus  mens,  non  deponct 
populus  iste  manus  ab  excelso  ca^li,  nisi  reddideris  scriptuni.  Et 
convcrsus  dixit  plcbi :  Tollitc  manus  vestras  in  ctelum ,  universi 
clamantes  cum  laenpnis,  Kyrie  eleison.  Cumqjie  staret  populus 
hard,  multh  cxtcnsas  habcntes  manus  in  ca-lum,  ecce  scriptum  pueri 
',  in  a'^rem  deportatum,  et  ab  omnibus  visum  venit,  et  positum  est  in 
manus  eirregii patris  jiostri pastoms  Basilii.  Suscepto  autem  illo, 
aratias  cgit  Deo,  gavisusque  vckementer  un&  cum  universd  plebe, 
dixit  ad  pucrum  .-  Recognoscis  littervlas  has,  fraterl  Jit  ille 
dixit  ad  cum  :  Etiuni  sancte  Dei,  proprns  manus  meat  srriptura 
est.  Et  diruptB,  scripturd.  introduxit  cum  in  ecdesiam,  et  dignus 
habitus  est  sacris  interesse  Jifissarum  officiis,  et  parlicipalione 
sacrorum  mijsteriorum,  et  muneribus  Christi.  Et  facta  suseep- 
tione  magna  recreavit  universum  pop«/itm,  et  dueto  puero  et  in- 
sfructo,  atque  datd.  ei  decenti  regula,  tradidil  eum  uxori  ejus, 
indcsinentcr  glorificanteni  et  laudantem  Deum.     Amen. 


Baert,  thoiigli  he  pronounces  the  life  in  which  this  legend 
appears  to  ite  apocryphal,  does  not  deliver  a  decided  opinion 
upon  the  legend  itself".  He  says,  "  Ilelladium  Basilii  in  Epis- 
copatu  succcssorem  fuisse,  omnibus  est  indubitatum  ;  intam  dc- 
ce^soris  j6  illo  conscriptam,  credimus  {ut  par  est)  S.  Joanni 
Dainasceno,  qui  utmam  ad  nos  tantum  transmississet  thesaurum } 
eum  enim  vidrturpra  oculis  liabuisse,  eu*  locum  inde  unnm  de- 
scripsit  in  oratione  pro  sacris  Imaginibus.  Jinvero  tA,  qua:  hie 
narrantur,vx  Hdladio  sunt, lector  judicet.  Potuit  enim  fieri, 
ul  eo  quo  Pscudo-Amphilochius  scripsit  tempore,  fragmr»ta 
qua;dam  Hdladii  cTtorent,qU(E  ipse  retulcrit  in  Basilium  suum. 
Qnod  attinrt  ad  Proterii  filiani,  a  da^mone  in  amorem  juvenis 
concitatam,  simile  quid  contigisse  B.  jVaria  jlntiochente  rrferimus 
tomo  7  Moji,die  29,  pan-.  52.  Mihi  tamen  verosimilius  est, 
eumdem  qui  .^mpliilochium  mentitiu!  est,  rnentiri  ctiam  Ilelladium 
potuisse.^^  —  p.  952—3.    Jim.  t.  2. 

The  story,  to  which  Baert  refers,  resemhles  the  legend  of 
St.  Basil  in  one  part,  hut  is  utterly  unlike  it  in  the  circum 
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■tances  wlierein  he  has  supposed  the  resenibhince  to  exist.  It 
appears  to  have  been  oue  of  those  fictions  which  were  com- 
posed Ijuiifstly  as  works  of  imagiimtion,  not  like  the  lives  of 
St.  Benedict,  St.  Francis,  St.  Uomiiiic,  St.  Ignatius  Loyulu, 
and  so  many  of  their  respective  orders,  with  a  fraudulent 
intent,  to  impose  upon  mankind.  Like  otlier  such  lictions, 
however,  it  lias  been  adopted  and  legitimated  by  credulity 
and  fraud,  and  tlie  blessed  Mary,  the  Virgin  of  Antiuch,  has 
her  place  accordingly  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  on  the  29th  of 
May.  But  as  the  legend  evidently  was  not  written  when 
Antioch  was  a  Christian  city,  and,  moreover,  as  the  legend 
itself  conliiins  nothing  whatever  by  wliich  its  age  could  be 
determined,  Papebroche  presents  it  as  eo  hahendam  esse  loco^ 
quo  iititlta  in  Vttis  Sanctorum  Patrum,  utilem  quideni  instruc- 
tioncm  coniinentia  adformaiidus  morcs^  sed  ad  kistorkam  cer- 
titiuhiiem  parum  aiU  nihil.  Igiiitr  isiaiii  quoqiic  ut  talem  hie 
damns ;  liberiim  lectori  relinqnenteSj  ut  cum  quo  volet  gradu 
credibditalis  coUoceL 

In  this  legend,  one  of  the  chief  persons  in  Antioch,  An- 
themius  by  name,  failing  to  win  the  affections  of  Maria,  who 
was  the  daui;liter  of  a  poor  widow,  and  had  resolved  to  lead  a 
life  of  celibacy,  applies  to  a  Magician  to  assist  him.  The 
Blagieian  sends  two  demons  to  influence  mother  and  daughter 
iu  tiieir  sleep,  so  as  to  bring  Maria  to  Antheniius's  bed- 
chamber; but  the  temptations  of  worldly  wealth,  which  are 
offered,  have  only  the  effect  of  alarming  them  ;  they  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  go  toward  llie  Church,  there  to 
pray  for  protection  and  deliverance  ;  and,  on  the  way  thither, 
on«  demon  takes  upon  him  Maria's  form,  while  the  other 
personates  the  mother,  and  thus  decoys  Maria  into  the  apart- 
ment where  Anthemius  is  e.\pecting  her.  She  is,  however, 
allowed  to  depart  uninjured,  upon  a  promise  to  return  at  tlie 
end  of  fifteen  days,  and  live  with  liim  as  a  servant,  provided 
he  will  offer  her  no  violence.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike 
the  story  of  Proterius's  daugliter.  Having  extorted  au  oath 
from  her,  that  she  would  return  according  to  this  promise, 
Anthemiud  remains,  wondering  at  the  great  power  of  the 
Magician.  "  Certes,"  thought  he,  "  one  who  can  do  what 
he  hath  done  in  this  matter  is  greater  than  all  men  ;  wliy, 
then,  sliould  I  not  offer  Iiim  all  I  am  worth,  if  he  will  make 
me  equal  to  himself?  "  And,  being  inflamed  with  this  desire, 
he  said  within  himself*,  "  If  I  were  such  as  he  is,  whatever 
I  might  wish  for  would  be  within  my  reach."  This  thought 
came  into  his  mind  as  if  it  were  by  Divine  Providence,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  willingly  let  the  virgin  depart,  and  that 
she  miglit  not  be  bound  by  the  nefarious  oath  which  she  hud 
taken,  and  that  the  devil,  who  was  the  instigator  of  his  evil 
desires,  might  be  confounded  in  his  designs,  both  upon  the 
virgin  herself,  and  upon  him  who  was  at  this  time  the  virgin's 
enemy. 

**  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  day,  Antiiemius  went  out  to 
seek  for  the  Sorcerer,  and  to  give  him  thanks.  Having  found 
him,  and  saluted  him,  he  delivered  to  him,  with  many  thanks, 
the  gold  which  he  had  promised  ;  and  then,  falling  at  his  feet, 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  be  made  such  as  tlie  Sorcerer 
himself  was,  promising  that,  if  this  could  be  effected  through 
liis  means,  he  would  requite  him  with  whatever  sum  he  might 
dem;ind.  But  the  Sorcerer  replied,  'that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  be  made  a  sorcerer  also,  because  he  was  a  Christian, 
having  been  made  such  by  his  baptism.'  But  Anthemius  an- 
swered,'Then  I  renounce  my  baptism  and  Christian  name, 
if  I  may  be  made  a  sorcerer.'  Still  tlie  .Sorcerer  replied, '  Thou 
canst  not  be  made  a  sorcerer,  m-itlier  canst  thou  keep  the  laws 
of  the  sorcerers,  the  which  if  tlmu  wert  not  to  keep,  thou 
wonldst  then  fall  from  a  place  whic:h  could  never  again  be 
recovered.'  But  Anthemius,  iigain  embracing  his  feet,  prom- 
ised that  he  would  perform  whatever  sluuild  be  enjoined  him. 
Then  the  Sorcerer,  seeing  his  perseverance,  asked  for  paper, 
and  having  written  tliereiu  what  he  thought  good,  gave  it  to 
Anthemius,  and  said,  '  Take  this  writing,  and,  in  the  dead  of 
tr.?  night,  go  out  of  the  city,  eupperless,  and  stand  upon  yon- 
dor  little  bridge.  A  huge  nmltitude  will  pass  over  it,  about 
midnight,  with  a  mighty  upruar,  and  with  their  Prince  seated 
in  a  chariot:  yet  fear  not  thou,  for  thou  wilt  not  he  hurt, 
having  with  thee  this  my  writing  ;  but  holrl  up  the  writing,  so 
Ihnt  it  may  be  perceived  :  and  if  thou  shouldest  be  asked 
wli;it  thou  doest  there  at  that  hour,  or  who  thou  art,  say, 
'  Tne  Great  Master  sent  me  to  my  Lord  the  Prince,  with  this 
letter,  that  I  might  deliver  it  unto  him.'    But  take  heed  nei- 


ther to  sign  thyself  as  a  Christian,  nor  to  call  upon  Christ ; 
for  in  either  case  thy  desire  would  then  he  frustrated.' 

"Anthemius,  thorefure,  having  received  the  letter,  went 
his  way  ;  and,  when  night  came,  he  went  out  of  the  city,  and 
took  Ills  stand  upon  the  little  bridge,  holding  up  the  writing  in 
his  hand.  About  midnight,  a  great  multitude  came  there,  and 
horsemen  in  great  numbers,  and  tlie  Prince  himself  silting  in 
a  chariot;  and  they  who  went  first  surrounded  him,  saying, 
'  Who  is  this  that  standeth  here?'  To  whom  Anthemius 
made  answer,  'The  Great  Master  hath  sent  me  to  my  Lord 
tho  Prince  with  this  letter.'  And  tht^y  took  the  letter  from 
him,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Prince,  who  sat  in  the  chariot; 
and  he,  having  received  and  read  the  same,  wrote  something 
in  the  same  paiier,  and  gave  it  to  Anthemius,  that  he  s-hould 
carry  it  to  the  Sorcerer.  So,  in  the  morning,  Anthemius, 
having  returned,  delivered  it  to  the  Sorcerer,  who,  having 
perused  it,  said,  *  Wouldet  thou  know  what  he  hath  written 
to  us?  even  just  as  1  before  said  to  thee,  to  wit,  '  Knowest 
thou  not  that  this  man  is  a  Christian?  Such  a  one  1  can  in 
nowise  admit,  unless, according  to  our  manner,  he  performeth 
all  things,  and  renounceth  and  abhorreth  his  faith.'  Wlien 
Anthemius  heard  this,  he  replied,  '  Master,  now  as  elsewhile 
I  abjure  the  name  of  Christian,  and  the  faith,  and  the  baptism.' 
Then  the  Sorcerer  wrote  again  ;  and  giving  the  writing  to 
Anthemius,  said,  'Go  again,  and  take  thy  stand  at  night  at 
the  same  place,  and  when  he  shall  come,  give  him  this,  and 
attend  to  what  he  shall  say.'  Accordingly  he  went  his  way, 
and  took  his  stand  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  Behold, 
at  the  same  hour  the  same  company  appeared  again,  and  Ihey 
said  unto  him, '  Wherefore  hast  thou  returned  hither  ?  '  An- 
themius answered  and  s-iid,  '  Lord,  the  Great  Master  hath 
sent  me  hack  with  this  writing.'  The  Prince  then  received 
it,  and  read,  and  again  wrote  in  it,  and  gave  it  again  to  be 
returned  to  the  Sorcerer.  To  whom  Anthemius  went  again 
in  the  morning,  and  lie,  having  read  the  writing,  said  unto 
him,  'Knowest  thou  what  he  hath  written  unto  me  in  reply? 
I  wrote  to  him,  saying,  "  All  these  things,  Lord,  he  hath  ab- 
jured before  me  ;  admit  him,  therefore,  if  it  pleaseth  thee." 
But  lie  hath  written  back,  "  Unless  he  alijureth  all  this  in 
writing,  and  in  his  own  hand,  I  will  not  admit  him."  Say 
now,  then,  what  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do  for  thee:' 

"  The  wretched  Anthemius  answered  and  said,  '  Master,  I 
am  ready  to  do  this  also.'  And  with  that  he  seated  himself, 
and  wrote  thus:  —  I,  Anthemius,  adjure  Christ  and  his  fuilh. 
I  abjure  also  his  baptism,  and  the  cross,  and  the  Christian 
name,  and  I  promise  that  I  will  never  again  use  them,  or 
invoke  them.'  But,  while  he  was  thus  writing,  a  copious 
sweat  ran  from  him,  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  so  that  his  whole  inner  garment  was  wet  therewith,  as  he 
himself  afterwards  with  continual  tears  confessed.  He  never- 
theless went  on  writing,  and,  when  it  was  finished,  he  gave 
the  writing  to  the  Sorcerer  to  read,  who,  when  he  had  perused 
it,  said, 'This  is  well;  go  thy  way  again,  and  he  will  now 
certainly  receive  thee.  And  when  he  shall  have  admitted 
thee,  say  to  him  reverently,  I  beseech  thee.  Lord,  assign  to 
me  those  who  may  be  at  my  bidding  ;  and  he  will  assign  unto 
thee  as  many  as  thou  will  have.  But  this  I  advise  thee,  not 
to  take  more  than  one  or  two  familiars,  inasmuch  as  more 
would  perplex  thee,  and  would  he  perpetually  disturbing  thee 
night  and  day,  that  thou  mightest  give  them  what  to  do.' 
Then  Anthemius  returned  to  the  same  place  as  before,  and 
awaited  there,  and  t)ie  same  company  came  there  again  at 
midnight,  and  the  leader  of  them,  having  incontinently  re- 
cognized Anthemius,  bi-gan  to  cry  out,  '  Lord,  the  Great 
Master  halh  Mgain  sent  hitlier  this  man  with  his  comnniiidq  :  ' 
and  the  Prince  hade  him  draw  nigh.  And  Anthemius, 
drawing  iiigli,  gave  unto  him  his  profession  of  abjuration,  full 
of  calamity  and  woe.  He,  having  received  and  read  it,  riiised 
it  on  high  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  exclaim, '  Cliri^t,  behold 
Anthemius,  who  heretofore  was  thine,  hath,  by  this  writing, 
abjured  and  execrated  thee  !  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  his 
deed  ;  but  he,  offering  himself  to  my  service  with  many  en- 
treaties, halh  of  his  own  iici-ord  written  this  iiis  profession  of 
abjuration,  and  delivered  it  to  me.  Have  Ihou  llien  tliere- 
fore  no  care  of  him  from  this  time  fortli  !  '  And  he  repeated 
these  words  a  second  time,  and  again  a  third. 

"But  when  Anth'-mius  heard  that  drnidful  voice,  he 
trembled  from  head  lo  foot,  and  began  at  llie  same  time  to  cry 
aloud,  and  to  say, '  Gi%e  me  back  the  writing  I     I  am  a  Chris- 
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lian!  I  beseecli  thee,  I  adjure  tliee  !  I  will  be  a  Christian  ! 
Give  me  back  tiie  profession  wliich  I  have  wickeilly  written  ! ' 
But  when  the  miserable  man  was  proceeding  thus  to  exclaim, 
the  Prince  suit]  unto  him, '  Never  again  mayst  thou  have  this 
lliy  profession,  which  I  shall  produce  in  the  terrible  day  of 
judgment.  From  this  moment  thou  art  mine,  ami  I  have 
tiice  in  my  power  ni  will,  unless  un  outrage  be  done  to  justice.' 
With  these  words  he  departed,  leaving  Anthemius.  But 
Anlliemius  lay  prostrate  on  his  lace  upon  the  bridge  till  it  was 
(lawn,  weeping  and  lamenting  his  condition.  As  soon  as  it 
was  daylight  lie  rose,  and  returned  to  his  own  house,  where  he 
lemained  weeping  an'l  lamentiiii;,  not  knowing  what  he  should 
)lo.  Now  there  was  another  city,  some  eighteen  miles  off, 
where  there  was  said  to  he  a  Bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  God. 
To  him,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  repair,  that  he  might  obtain 
his  intercession,  and  having  confessed  the  whole  matter  even 
as  it  had  taken  place,  to  be  again  by  him  baptized  ;  for  in  his 
own  city  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  wliat  he  had  done. 
Having  then  cut  off  his  hair,  and  clad  himself  in  sackcloth,  he 
departed,  and  came  unto  the  Bishop,  and  having  made  iiimself 
known,  was  admitted  tu  him,  nnd  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
saying,  '  I  beseech  thee,  baptize  me  I '  But  the  Bishop  re- 
plied, '  Clin  I  believe  that  thou  hast  not  yet  been  baptized .' ' 
'J'hen  he,  taking  the  Bishop  apart,  told  him  the  whole  matter, 
saying, '  I  have  indeed  receiveii  baptism  when  I  was  a  child, 
but  having  now  renounced  it  in  writing,  behold  I  am  unl)ap- 
tized  !  '  To  which  the  Bishop  replied,  '  How  camest  thou 
persuaded  that  tliou  luist  been  unbaptized  of  the  baptism 
wliioh  thou  hast  received."  Aiithemius  answered,  'In  that 
unhappy  hour  when  I  wrtjte  the  abjuration  of  my  Lord  and 
Savior,  and  of  his  bapti-^m,  incontinently  a  profuse  sweat 
burst  out,  even  from  the  top  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my 
feet,  so  that  my  inner  garments  were  wet  therewith  ;  and 
from  that  time  I  have  believed  of  a  truili,  llnit  even  as  I  then 
abjured  my  buptisin,  so  did  it  depart  from  me.  Now,  if  thou 
canst,  O  veneralde  Father,  help  me,  in  compassion  upon  one 
wlio  has  thus  voluntarily  undone  himself.'  He  said  this 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  bedewed  with  tears. 

"  Wlicn  the  man  of  tJud,  lite  Bishop,  heard  this,  he  tlirew 
himself  upon  the  ground,  and  hiy  there  beside  Anthemius, 
weeping  and  praying  to  the  Lord.  Then,  after  a  long  while, 
rising,  he  rouseil  Anthemius,  and  said  to  him,  '  Verily,  son,  I 
dare  not  again  purity  by  bapti-<m  a  man  who  hath  been  already 
baptized,  for  among  Christians  there  is  no  second  baptism, 
except  of  tears.  Yet  do  not  ihou  despair  of  thy  salvation, 
nor  of  the  divine  mercy,  but  rather  counnit  thyself  to  God, 
praying  and  humbly  beseeching  him  fur  all  the  remainder  of 
thy  life  ;  and  God,  who  is  good  and  merciful,  may  render 
hack  to  thee  the  writing  of  thy  abjuration,  and  moreovt-r 
forgive  thre  that  impiety,  as  he  forguve  the  ten  thousand 
talents  to  the  debtor  in  the  Gospel.  Mope  not  to  find  a  better 
way  than  this,  for  there  is  no  other  to  he  found.'  He  then 
being  persuaded  thus  tu  do,  and  liaving  obtained  the  Bishop's 
prayers,  went  his  way,  weeping  and  groaning  for  the  sin 
which  he  had  committed ;  and  having  returned  home,  he  sold 
all  his  goods,  and  set  at  lil>eily  all  his  people,  both  men 
servants  and  maid  servants,  giving  them  also  of  his  posses- 
Hions,  and  the  rest  of  his  gooils  be  distributed  to  tlie  rliurches, 
and  to  the  poor,  secretly,  by  Ihe  h  nnl  of  a  fiiilhful  servant. 
Moreover,  he  gave  three  pounds  of  gold  to  the  mother  of  that 
Virgin,  with  the  love  of  whom  lb'-  Demon,  to  his  own  de- 
struction, had  inflamed  him,  having  placed  them  in  a  certain 
church,  saying,  '  I  beseech  yt',  pray  to  God  for  me  a  sinner : 
I  shall  never  again  trouble  you,  nor  any  other  pfr-^on  ;  for  I 
depart  I  know  not  whither,  tu  bewail  the  wickedness  of  my 
deeds.*  Thus  this  man  did,  —  and  from  that  time  he  was  seen 
no  more,  casting  himself  wholly  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  to 
which  none  who  hath  betaken  himself  can  jierish. 

"  But  we,  who  have  heard  the  relation  of  this  dreadful 
thing,  praise  the  Ahnighty  Loni  onr  Goil,  and  ndore  the 
grealnessof  his  works,  that  he  hath  protected  the  virgin  Rliiria 
in  her  holy  intention  of  leading  a  single  life,  and  hath  taken 
her  mother  out  of  poverty,  affording  liberiiliy  to  them  both 
for  their  support  and  maintenance,  and  hath  delivered  her 
also  from  the  fear  of  sin,  avoiding  the  transgression  of  the 
oath,  wliich  had  passed  between  Maria  the  virgin  and  her 
enemy  Anthemius,  by  annulling  it.  For  the  Lord  brought 
thee  things  to  pass  before  the  fifteen  days,  which  were  the 
appointed  time  between  them,  had  elapsed.     Wherefore  we 


may  say  with  the  Evangelist,  Our  Lord  hath  done  all  things 
well.  Nor  hath  he  suHered  the  suppliant,  who  seeks  him  in 
poiiitHnce,  to  perish  ;  for  he  eaitli,  I  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  Let  us,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  entreat  him,  that  we  may  be  protected  by  his  Al- 
mighty hand,  and  may  be  delivered  frnm  all  the  devicefl  of 
the  Devil,  and  that,  being  aided  by  the  prayers  of  the  Saints, 
we  may  be  worthy  to  attain  the  kingdom  of  Hearen.  To  the 
Lord  our  God  belong  all  honor,  and  glory,  and  adoration,  now 
and  always,  forever  and  ever.     Amen." 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  delighted  in  fictions  of  this 
peculiar  kind.  The  most  extravagant  of  such  legends  is  that 
of  St.  Justina  and  St.  Cyprian,  which  Marlene  and  Durand 
present  as  a  veritable  history,  censuring  Bishop  Fell  for  treat- 
ing it  as  fabulous  !  It  is  mucli  too  long  for  insertion  in  this 
place,  but  it  would  be  injured  by  abridging  it.  The  reader 
may  find  it  in  llie  Thesaurus  JVovus  ^necdotorum^  X.  iii.  pp. 
1618 — 1650.  Calderon  has  taken  it  for  the  subject  of  his 
Jilaffico  Prodiirioso. 


There^  on  the  everlasting  ice, 

//«  dulorous  titrvne  jcas  placid,  —  p.  535,  col.  1. 

It  was  the  north  of  Heaven  that  Lucifer,  according  to  grave 
authors,  attempted  to  take  by  storm.  En  aver  eriado  Dio$ 
con  tanta  hcrmosura  el  cielo  y  la  ticrra^  quedo  ordenada  succles- 
tial  Cifrte  de  divinas  Hicarchias  ;  vias  reijnd  tanto  la  ingratitud 
en  vno  de  los  Cortesanos^  viendose  tan  Undo  y  bcllo^  y  en  vias  rmi- 
nente  lugar  que  los  demos  (segun  Theodoreto)  que  quiso  emparc~ 
jar  con  el  ^dltissimo^  y  subir  at  ^quilon^  fonnando  para  esto  una 
quadrtUa  de  Sits  confidcntes  y  parcialcs. 

With  this  sentence  Fr.  Marco  de  Guadalajara  y  Xavierr 
begins  his  account  of  the  Memorable  Erpulsion,  y  jtistissimo 
dcstierro  de  los  Jiloriscos  de  Espana. 


The  marriage.  —  p.  538,  col.  2. 

The  description  of  the  marriage  service  is  taken  from  Dr 
King's  work  upon  *'tlie  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia."  *'  In  all  the  offices  of  the  Greek  Church," 
he  says,  "there  is  not  perhaps  a  moie  curious  service  than 
this  of  matrimony,  nor  any  which  carries  more  genuine  markg 
of  antiquity  j  as  from  the  bare  perusal  of  it  may  be  seen,  at 
one  view,  most  of  the  ceremonies  which  antiquarians  have 
taken  great  pains  to  ascertain."  It  agrees  very  closely  with 
the  ritual  given  by  Martene,  De  Jintiquis  Ecclesim  RitibiiSt 
t.  ii.  pp.  390—398. 

In  these  ceremonies, 

*■*■  The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make," 

the  parties  are  betrothed  to  each  other  "for  their  salvation," 
—  "  now  and  forever,  even  unto  ages  of  ages." 


The  .inte-navc.  —  p.  538,  col.  2. 
The  Il/J'icaos. 


The  coronah 

Composed  of  all  sweet  fiuwers.  —  p.  539,  col.  L 

'*  Formerly  these  crowns  were  garlnnds  made  of  flowers  or 
siirubs  ;  but  now  there  are  generally  in  all  churches  crown?  of 
silver,  or  other  metals,  kept  for  that  purpose."  —  Db.  King's 
Rites,  Slc.  p.  233. 

"  A  certain  crown  nf  flowers  used  in  marriages,"  says  the 
excellent  Bishop  Heber,  (writing  from  the  Carnatic,)  "  hiis 
been  denounced  to  me  as  a  device  of  Satan  '.  And  a  gentle- 
man has  just  written  to  complain  that  the  Danish  Government 
of  Tranquehar  will  not  allow  him  to  excommunicate  some 
young  persons  for  wenring  masks,  and  acting,  as  it  appears,  in 
a  Cliristmns  mummery,  or  nt  least  in  some  private  rustic  the- 
atricals. If  this  he  heathenish,  Heaven  help  the  wicked  I  But 
I  hope  yon  will  not  suspect  that  I  shall  lend  any  countenance 
to  this  kind  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  or  consent  to  men's  con- 
sciences lieing  burdened  with  restrictions  so  foreign  to  the 
cheerful  spirit  of  the  Gospel."  —  vol.  iii.  pp.  446. 
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Easily  ofUmng  men 

The  powerfulest  in  prayer.  —  p.  542,  col.  2. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  St.  BasiPd  power  in  prayer 
is  to  be  found,  not  in  either  of  his  lives,  the  veracious  or  the 
apocryphal  one,  but  in  a  very  curious  account  of  the  opinions 
lield  by  the  Armenian  Christians,  as  drawn  up  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  and  inserted  by  Domenico 
Bcrnino  in  bis  irtstoria  di  tutte  VHertsie  (Secolo  xiv.  cup.  iv. 
t.  iii.  i>p.  508 — 536.)  It  is  there  related  that  on  the  sixth 
day  of  tho  Creation,  when  the  rebellious  angels  fell  from 
heaven  through  tliat  opening  in  the  firmament  which  the 
Armenians  call  Aroeea,  and  we  the  Galaxy,  one  unlucky 
angf!,  who  had  no  participation  in  their  sin,  but  seems  to  have 
been  caught  in  the  crowd,  fell  with  them  ;  and  many  others 
would  in  like  manner  have  fallen  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  if 
the  Lord  had  not  said  unto  them,  Paz  B'ibis.  But  this  un- 
fortunate angel  was  not  restored  till  he  obtained,  it  is  not  said 
how,  the  prayers  of  St.  Basil  ;  his  condition  meantime,  from 
the  sixth  day  of  the  Creation  to  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  must  have  been  even  more  uncomfiirtable  than 
that  of  Klopstock's  repentant  Devil.  — p.  512,  $  16. 


Ele'^mon's  ipenance. — p.  543,  col.  1. 

Tn  the  legend  the  penitent  is  left,  forty  days  and  nights  to 
contend  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness  in  the  Relic  Chamber. 

Captain  Hall  relates  an  amusing  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  p'^mnce  may  be  managed  at  this  time  in  Mexico. 

'*  I  went,"  he  says,  "  to  the  Con%'ent  of  La  Cruz  to  visit  a 
friend  who  was  doing  penance,  not  for  a  sin  he  had  committed, 
but  for  one  he  was  preparing  to  commit.  Tlie  case  was  this  : 
—  Don  N.  had  recently  lost  his  wife,  and,  not  choosing  to  live 
in  solitude,  looked  about  for  another  helpmate;  and  being  of 
a  disposition  to  take  little  trouble  in  such  a  research,  or,  prob- 
ably, thinking  that  no  lalior  could  procure  for  liim  any  one 
90  suitable  as  what  liis  own  house  afforded,  he  proposed  the 
matter  to  his  lately  lamented  wife's  sister,  who  had  lived  in 
his  house  several  years  ;  and  who,  as  iie  told  me  himself,  was 
not  only  a  very  good  sort  of  person,  but  one  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  detail?  of  his  household,  known  and  esteemed  by 
his  children,  and  accustomed  to  his  society. 

"  The  church,  however,  looked  exceedingly  grave  upon  the 
occasion  ;  not,  however,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  from  tlie  near- 
ness of  the  connection,  or  the  shortness  of  the  interval  since 
the  first  wife's  death,  but  because  the  intended  lady  hail  stood 
godmother  to  four  of  Don  N.'s  children.  This,  the  clmrch 
said,  was  a  serious  bar  to  the  new  alliance,  which  nothing 
could  surmount  but  protracted  penances  and  extensive  charity. 
Don  N.  was  urgent ;  and  a  council  was  assembled  to  deliberate 
on  the  matter.  The  learned  body  declared,  after  some  dis- 
russion,  the  case  to  he  a  very  knotty  one  ;  and  that,  as  the 
lady  had  been  four  times  godmother  to  Don  N.'s  children,  it 
was  impossible  she  could  marry  liim.  Ncvertlieless,  the 
Fattiers  (compassionate  persons  1)  wished  to  give  the  unhapfiy 
couple  another  chance  ;  and  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  a 
learned  doctor  in  the  neighborhood,  skilled  in  all  difficult  ques- 
tions of  casuistry.  This  sage  person  decided  that,  according 
to  the  canons  of  the  church,  the  marriage  might  tiike  place, 
on  payni--nt  of  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dollars  ;  two  fortlie  poor 
in  pocket,  and  two  for  the  poor  in  spirit ;  namely,  the  priests. 
But  to  expiate  the  crime  of  marrying  a  quadruple  godmother, 
a  slight  penance  must  also  be  submitted  to  in  the  following 
manner.  Dun  N.  was  to  place  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  ailar,  with  a  long  wax  candle  burning  in  his  hand,  while 
his  irilendeil  lacly  stood  by  his  side  holding  another  :  this  was 
t  >  he  repeated  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  fur  one  hour, 
during  every  Sunday  and  fast-ilay  throughout  a  whole  year  ; 
after  which  purifying  expo'Jure,  the  parties  were  to  be  held 
elig  ble  to  proceed  with  the  marriage.  Don  N.,  who  chose 
fiiilivr  to  put  his  conscience  than  his  knees  to  such  discipline, 
took  Ills  own  measures  on  the  occasion.  What  those  were,  the 
idle  puldic  took  the  h.herty  of  guessing  broadly  enough,  but  no 
one  could  say  positively.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  it 
was  announced,  that  the  case  had  undergone  a  careful  reex- 
amination, and  that  it  had  been  deemed  proper  to  commute 
the  penance  into  one  week's  retirement  from  the  world  ;  thai 
IS  to  say,  Don  N.  wus  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  Cnnvcnt  of  La 


Cruz,  there  to  fast  and  pray  in  solitude  and  silence  for  scve« 
days.  The  manner  in  which  this  penance  was  performed  is 
an  appropriate  commentary  on  the  whole  transaction.  The 
penitent,  aided  and  assisted  by  two  or  three  of  the  jovial  friars 
of  the  convent,  passed  the  evening  in  discussing  some  capital 
wine,  sent  out  for  the  occasion  by  Don  N.  himself,  after  eating 
a  dinner,  prepared  by  the  cook  of  the  convent,  the  best  in  New 
Galicia.  As  for  silence  and  solitude,  his  romping  boys  and 
girls  were  with  him  during  all  the  morning;  tiesides  a  score 
of  visitors,  who  strolled  daily  out  of  town  as  fur  as  tlie  con- 
vent, to  keep  up  the  poor  man's  spirits,  by  relating  all  the 
gossip  which  was  aHoat  about  his  marriage,  his  penitence, 
and  the  wonderful  kindness  of  the  church."  —  Capt.  Hall's 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  210 — 214. 

"  I  have  read  of  a  gentleman,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  "  who, 
being  on  his  deuth-bed,  and  his  confessor  searching  and  dress- 
ing his  wounded  soul,  was  found  to  be  obliged  to  make  restitu- 
tion of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  with  the  diminution  of 
his  estate.  His  confessor  found  him  desirous  to  be  saved,  a 
lover  of  his  religion,  and  yet  to  have  a  kindness  for  liis  estate, 
which  he  desired  might  be  entirely  transmitted  to  his  beloved 
heir:  he  would  serve  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  repented 
him  of  his  sin,  of  his  rapine  and  injustice  ;  he  begged  for  par- 
don passionately,  he  humbly  hoped  for  mercy,  he  resolved,  in 
case  he  did  recover,  to  live  strictly,  to  love  God, to  reverence 
his  priests,  to  he  charitable  to  the  poor  ;  but  to  make  restitu- 
tion he -found  impossible  to  him,  and  he  hoped  the  command- 
ment would  not  require  it  of  him,  and  desired  to  he  relieved 
by  an  easy  and  a  favorable  interpretation  ;  for  it  is  ten  thou- 
sand pities  so  many  good  actions  and  good  purposes  should  be 
in  vain,  but  it  is  worse,  infinitely  worse,  if  the  man  should 
perish.  VVliat  should  tho  confessor  do  in  this  case?  —  shall 
not  the  man  be  relieved,  and  his  piety  be  accepted  ;  or  shall 
the  rigor  and  severity  of  his  confessor,  and  his  scrupulous 
fears  and  impertinent  niceness,  cast  away  a  soul  either  into 
future  misery,  or  present  discomfort  ?  Neither  one  nor  other 
was  to  he  done  ;  and  the  good  man  was  only  to  consider  what 
God  hiid  made  necessary,  not  what  the  vices  of  his  penitent 
and  his  present  follies  should  make  so.  Well:  the  priest 
insists  upon  his  first  resolution,  '  JVon  dimittitur  piccatum,  nisi 
restiluatur  ahlatum  ; '  the  sick  man  could  have  no  ease  by  the 
loss  of  a  duty.  The  poor  clinic  desires  the  confessor  to  deal 
with  his  son,  and  try  if  he  could  he  made  willing  that  his 
father  might  go  to  heaven  at  charge  of  his  son,  which  when  he 
had  attempted,  he  was  answered  with  extreme  rudeness  and 
injurious  language  ;  which  caused  great  trouble  to  the  jnies* 
and  to  the  dying  fallier.  At  last  the  religious  man  found  out 
thiti  device,  tellinir  his  penitent,  that  unless  by  corporal  pen- 
ances there  could  be  made  satisfuction  in  exchange  of  restitu- 
tion, he  knew  no  hopes  ;  but  because  the  profit  of  the  estate, 
which  was  obliged  to  restitution,  was  to  descend  uj)on  the  son, 
he  thnnght  something  might  be  hoped,  if,  by  way  of  commuta- 
tion, the  son  would  hold  his  finger  in  a  burning  candle  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  glad  father,  being  overjoyed  at  this 
loop-hole  of  eternity,  this  glimpse  of  heaven,  and  the  certain 
retaining  of  the  whole  estate,  colled  to  his  son,  told  him  the 
coniiition  and  the  advantages  to  them  both,  making  no  ques- 
tion but  he  would  gladly  undertake  the  jienance.  Hut  the  son 
with  indignation  replied,  '  he  would  not  endure  so  much  tor- 
ture to  save  the  wliole  estate.'  To  which  the  priest,  espying 
his  Q<lvnni.'ige,  made  this  quick  return  to  the  old  man  :  — '  Sir, 
if  your  son  will  not,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  endure  the  piiiiis 
of  a  burning  finger  to  save  your  soul,  will  you,  to  save  a  por- 
tion of  the  estate  for  him,  endure  the  flames  of  liell  to  etmial 
ages."  The  unreasoiinhleness  of  the  odds,  and  the  ungriitc- 
fulness  of  the  son,  and  the  importunity  of  the  priest,  iiinl  ihc 
fear  of  hell,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  resliiuiinn, 
awakened  the  old  man  from  his  lethargy,  and  he  bowed  himself 
to  the  rule,  made  restitution,  and  had  hopes  of  ]),ird(ni  and 
presfnt  comfort." — fVorlcs  of  J  ehemy  Taylob,  vol.  xiii.  p.  38. 
The  pt-nances  which  Indian  fanatics  voluntnrily  underlnke 
and  perform  would  be  deemed  impossible  in  Eurnpf,  it  tliey 
hall  not  been  witnessed  by  so  many  persons  of  unqiicsiionnble 
authority.  The  penances  which  the  Bramins  enjoin  nrc  prob- 
ably more  severe  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  on  Ibis  ac- 
count, lest  they  should  seem  tiifiing  in  the  eyes  of  a  pcojde 
accustomed  to  such  exhibitions. 

"  If  a  Shoodru  go  to  a  Bramhunee  of  bad  character,  he  must 
renounce  life  by  casting  himself  into  a  targe  fire.     If  a  Shood.-u 
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go  to  a  Briuiiliimr'e  of  urisuMicd  cliar.icter,  lie  must  tie  straw 
round  the  liifierL-nt  purls  of  his  body,  and  cast  himself  into  the 
fire.  Tiie  \voiii;in  must  he  jilaced  on  an  ass  and  led  round  the 
city,  and  tlien  go  the  Great  Way  :  the  meaning  of  this  is,  she 
must  wander  to  those  sacrud  places  of  the  Hindoos  where  the 
climate  is  exceedingly  cold,  and  proceed  till  elie  actually  per- 
ish with  cold.  This  is  a  meritorious  way  of  terminating  life, 
and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  llie  Hindoo  writings."  —  Ward, 
vol.  i.  p.  497. 

Sometimes  the  law  is  frustrated  by  its  own  severity.  "  It  is 
a  dogma  of  general  notoriety,  that  if  a  Jungum  has  the  niis- 
chanco  to  loso  his  Linguin,  he  ought  not  to  survive  tlie  misfor- 
tune. Poornia,  the  present  minister  of  Mysoor,  relates  an 
incident  of  a  Ling-ayet  friend  of  liis,  wlio  had  unhappily  lost 
his  portable  god,  and  came  to  lake  a  last  farewell.  The 
Indiiins,  like  more  enlightened  nations,  readily  laugti  at  the 
ahsurditii-s  of  every  sect  hut  tlieir  own,  and  Poornia  gave  Iiim 
better  counsel.  It  is  a  part  of  tlie  ceremonial,  preceding  the 
sacrifice  of  the  individual,  that  the  principal  persons  of  the 
sent  should  assemble  on  the  banks  of  some  holy  stream,  and 
placing  ill  u  basket  the  lingum  images  of  the  whole  assembly, 
purify  tliem  in  the  sacred  waters.  The  destined  victim,  in 
conformity  to  the  advice  of  his  friend,  suddenly  seized  the 
basket,  and  overturned  its  contents  into  the  rapid  Caveri. 
'  Now,  my  friends,'  said  he,  '  we  are  on  equal  terms  :  let  us 
prepare  to  die  togetlier.'  The  discussion  terminated  accord- 
ing to  expectation.  Tlie  whole  party  took  an  oalh  of  invio- 
lable secrecy,  and  each  privately  provided  himself  with  a  new 
image  of  the  lingum." —  Wilks,  vol.  i.  p.  50(i. 

In  1790,  when  the  Mahrattas  were  to  have  cooperated  with 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  Seringapatam,  their  general,  Parasu  Ram 
Bhao,  became  unclean  from  eating  with  a  Bramin  who  had  — 
kissed  a  cobbler's  wife.  There  was  no  stream  near  holy  enough 
to  wash  away  the  impurity  ;  so  he  marched  his  whole  immense 
army  to  the  junction  of  the  Tunglia  r.nd  the  Badra.  Major 
Moor,  who  wiis  with  him,  says,  "  During  this  march,  uncalled 
for  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  aimy  Itiid  waste  scores  of 
towns  and  thousands  of  acres,  —  indeed,  whole  districts;  we 
fought  battles,  stormed  forts,  destroyed  a  large  army,  and  ran 
every  military  risk.  Having  reached  the  sacred  place  of 
junction,  he  washed,  and  having  been  made  clean,  wag  weighed 
against  guld  and  silver  ;  his  weight  was  16,000  pagodas,  about 
7000/.,  which  was  given  to  the  Bramins.  They  who  liad  eaten 
with  the  Bramin  at  the  same  time,  in  like  manner  washed 
away  the  defilement ;  but  the  weighing  is  a  ceremony  peculiar 
to  the  great."  —  Moob's  TUmlu  Iiifanticide^  p.  23'l. 

*'  Tho  present  king  of  Travancore  has  conquered,  or  carried 
war  into  all  the  countries  which  lay  round  his  dominions,  and 
lives  in  the  continual  exercise  of  his  arms.  To  alone  for  the 
hlood  which  he  has  spilt,  the  Braclinians  persuaded  him  that 
it  was  necessary  he  should  he  horn  anew  :  this  ceremony  con- 
sisted in  putting  the  prince  into  the  body  of  a  golden  cow  of 
immense  value,  where,  after  l:e  liad  lain  the  lime  prescribed, 
he  came  out  regenerated,  and  freed  from  all  the  crimes  of  his 
former  life.  The  cow  was  afterwards  cut  up,  and  divided 
amongst  the  seers  who  had  invented  this  extraordinary  method 
for  the  remission  of  his  sins."  —  Okme's  Fragments. 

A  far  less  expensive  form  was  observed  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  cases  wherein  a  second  hitth  was  deemed  indispen- 
sable ;  "  for  in  Greece  they  thought  not  those  pure  and  clean 
who  had  been  carried  forth  for  dead  to  he  interred,  or  whose 
sepulchre  and  funerals  had  been  solemnized  or  pre|)ared ; 
neither  were  such  allowed  to  fretiuent  the  company  of  others, 
nor  suffered  to  como  near  unto  their  sacrifices.  And  there 
goeth  a  report  of  a  certain  man  named  Aristinus,  one  of  those 
who  had  been  possessed  with  this  superstition;  how  he  sent 
unto  the  oracle  of  ApoHo  at  Delphos,  for  to  make  supplication 
and  prayer  unto  the  god,  for  to  he  delivered  out  of  this  per- 
plexed anxiety  that  troubled  him  by  occasion  of  the  said 
custom,  or  law,  then  in  force,  and  tljat  the  prophetess  Pylhia 
returned  this  answer  :  — 

*•  Look  whatsoever  women  ilo, 

in  cliildbed  newly  laid, 
Unto  their  babes  whicli  they  brought  forth, 

the  very  same,  I  say, 
See  that  be  done  to  thee  again  ; 

and  after  that  be  sure, 


Unto  tho  blessed  Gods  with  hands 
to  sacrifice,  most  pure. 

"  Which  oracle  thus  delivered,  Aristinus,  having  well  pon- 
dered and  considered,  committed  himself  as  an  infant  new  born 
unto  women,  for  to  be  washed,  to  be  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  to  be  suckled  with  the  breast-head;  after  which 
all  sucli  others,  whom  we  call  Hysteropotmvus,  that  is  to  say, 
those  whose  graves  were  made  as  if  they  were  dead,  did  the 
semblable.  Howbeitsome  do  say  that,  before  Aristinus  was 
born,  these  ceremonies  were  observed  about  these  Ilystero- 
potmoi,  and  that  this  was  a  riglit  ancient  custom  kept  in  the 
semblable  case."  —  Pl-dturch's  Morals,  tr.  by  Philemon  Hol- 
land, p.  653. 

TVte  lamps  went  out.  —  p.  543,  col.  "2. 

There  is  the  authority  of  a  Holy  Man,  in  the  Romance  of 
Merlin, — which  is  as  good  authority  for  such  a  fact  as  any 
thing  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum, — that  the  Devil,  like  other 
wild  beasts  who  prowl  about  seeking  what  they  may  devour,  is 
afraid  of  a  liglit.  The  Holy  Man's  advice  to  a  pious  damsel 
is  never  to  lie  down  in  the  dark:  '■'■garde  que  la  ou  tu  cou- 
cheras  it  y  ait  tousjours  clarte,  car  te  Diable  halt  toutes  cleres 
chases  i  ne  7ic  viait  pas  vouleiiticrs  ou  il  y  a  clartc.''^  —  vol.  i. 
ff.  4. 


^iid  ickite  IS  black,  and  black  is  white.  —  p.  547,  col.  1. 

Satan  might  have  been  reconciled  to  St.  Basil's  profession 
if  he  had  understood,  by  his  ficulty  of  second-sight,  that  this, 
which  it  Is  sometimes  the  business  of  a  lawyer  to  prove,  would 
one  day  be  the  duty  of  the  Romanists  to  believe,  if  their 
church  were  to  tell  them  so.  No  less  a  personage  than  St.  Ig- 
natius Loyola  has  asserted  this.  In  his  Ezercitia  Spiriiualiay 
the  ]3th  of  the  Rules  which  are  laid  down  ad  sentiendum  cujn 
Ecclesi&,  is  in  these  words  :  — 

"  Denique,  vt  ipsi  EcclesitE  Calholicm  omnino  unanimes,  confor- 
mesqvesinnis.  Si  cjuid,  quod  oculis  nostris  apparet  album,  nigrum 
ilia  esse  definietit,  debemus  itidem,  quod  nigrum  sit,  pronun- 
tiare.  Inrlubitate  namque  credeiidum  est,  endem  esse  Domini 
jiostri  Jesu  Christi,  ct  Ecclesia  orViodoia;,  spoiisiB  ejusy  spiritum, 
per  quern  guhcriiamur  ac  dirigimur  ad  salutem  ;  neque  alium  esse 
Deum,  qui  olim  tradidit  Deealogi  prascepta,  et  qui  nunc  tonjwris 
Ecclesiam  hicrarchicam  instruil  atque  regit."  —  p.  141.  Ant- 
werpia?,  1(>35. 

Such  is  the  implicit  obedience  enjoined  in  those  Spiritual 
Exercises,  of  which  Pope  Paul  III.  said  in  his  brief,  snb 
annulo  Piscatoris,  **  Omnia  et  singula  in  eis  contenta,  ez  certA 
scientid.  iiostrA,  approbamus,  collaudamus,ae  pr<rsentis  seripii 
patrocinio  cotinnunimus.'''*  The  Romanists  are  to  believe  that 
black  is  white,  if  the  Roman  Church  tells  them  eo:  morally 
and  politically  it.  has  often  told  them  po,  and  they  have  believed 
and  acted  accordinghj. 

The  impious  scroll  was  drflpp''d,  a  blank^ 
M  Elcemon^s  feet,  —  p.  547,  col.  2. 

This  is  not  the  only  miracle  of  this  kind  recorded  of  St. 
Basil. 

"  There  was  a  certain  woman  of  noble  family,  and  born  of 
rich  parents,  who  was  wholly  made  up  of  the  vanitic?  of  lliis 
world,  and  beyond  measure  arrogant  in  all  things  ;  she,  be- 
coming a  widow,  wasted  her  substance  shamelessly,  living  a 
loose  and  profligate  life,  doing  none  of  those  things  which  are 
enjoined  by  the  Lord,  but  wallowing  like  a  swine  in  tlie  mire 
and  filtii  of  her  iniquities.  But  being  at  length,  bj  the  will 
of  God,  brought  to  a  consideration  of  her  own  estate,  and  her 
mind  filled  with  consciousness  of  the  immeasurable  offences 
which  she  hnd  committed,  she  called  to  remembrance  the 
multitude  of  her  sins,  and  bewailed  them  penitently,  saying, 
'  Woe  to  nie  a  siimer,  how  shall  I  render  an  account  of  the 
multitude  of  my  sins  I  I  have  profaned  a  spiritual  temple  ;  1 
have  defiled  the  soul  whicli  inhahiteth  this  body!  Woe  is 
me,  woe  is  me  1  what  have  I  done  I  whal  hath  befallen  me  I 
Shall  I  say,  like  the  Harlot  or  the  Publican,  that  I  have 
sinned?  But  no  one  has  sinned  like  me  !  How,  then,  shall 
I  be  assured  that  God  will  receive  my  repentance  ? '     While 
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slie  metlitated  in  herself  upon  lliese  things,  He,  who  would 
that  all  should  he  savi^d  and  brought  hack  into  the  way  of 
truth,  mid  would  huve  no  one  perisji,  was  pleased  to  bring 
unto  her  rememUraQce  all  the  sins  which  she  had  conmiitttd 
from  lier  youth  up.  And  she  set  down  in  writing  all  these 
oflTences,  oven  all  that  she  liad  committed  from  her  youth  to 
this  her  elder  age  ;  and,  last  of  all,  she  set  down  one  great  and 
heinous  sin,  tlie  worst  of  all ;  and  having  done  this,  she  folded 
up  the  writing,  and  fastened  it  witli  lead.  After  tliis,  having 
waited  till  a  convenient  season,  when  holy  Basil  was  ac- 
customed to  go  to  the  church  that  he  might  pray  there,  she 
ran  before  to  meet  him,  and  tlirew  the  writing  at  his  feet,  and 
prostrated  herself  hefore  him,  saying,  '  O,  lioiy  man  of  God, 
have  compassion  upon  me  a  sinner,  yea,  the  vilest  of  sinners  ! ' 
The  most  blessed  man  8topl  thereat,  and  asked  of  her  '  where- 
fore she  thus  groaned  and  lamented:  *  and  she  said  unto  him, 
'  Saint  of  God,  see,  I  have  set  down  all  my  sins  and  iniquities 
in  tliia  writing,  and  I  have  folded  it,  and  fastened  it  with  load  ; 
do  not  thou,  t  charge  thee,  open  it,  but  by  thy  powerful 
prayers  blot  out  all  that  is  written  therein.'  Then  the  great 
and  holy  Basil  hfld  up  the  writing,  and,  looking  toward 
Heaven,  said,  '  O  Lord,  to  Thee  alone  all  the  deeds  of  this 
woman  are  manifest  I  Thou  hast  taken  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  more  easily  mayst  thou  blot  out  those  of  this 
single  soul.  Before  thee,  indeed,  all  ouroftences  are  num- 
bered i  but  thy  mercy  is  infinite.'  Saying  thus,  he  went  into 
the  church,  holding  the  aforesaid  writing  in  his  hand;  and 
prostrating  himself  before  the  altar,  there  lie  remained  through 
the  night,  and  on  the  morrow,  during  the  performance  of  all 
the  masses  which  were  celebrated  there,  entreating  God  for 
this  woman's  sake.  And  when  she  came  to  him,  he  gave  her 
the  writing,  and  said  to  her,  '  Woman,  hast  thou  heard  that 
the  remission  of  sins  can  come  from  God  alone  ?  '  She  an- 
swered, '  Yea,  f  ither  ;  and  therefore  have  I  supplicated  thee 
that  thou  shouldst  intercede  with  that  most  merciful  God  in 
my  behalf.'  And  then  she  opened  the  writing,  and  found  that 
it  was  all  blotted  out,  save  only  that  the  one  great  and  most 
heinous  sin  still  remained  written  there.  But  she,  seeing 
that  this  great  sin  was  still  legible  as  before,  beat  her  breast, 
and  began  to  bewail  herself,  and  fulling  at  iiis  feet  again,  with 
many  tears  she  said,  *  JInve  compassion  upon  me,  O  Servant 
of  the  Most  High,  and  as  thou  hast  once  exerted  thyself  in 
prayer  for  all  my  sins,  and  hast  prevailed,  so  now  intercede,  as 
thou  canst,  that  this  otfence  also  may  be  blotted  out.'  Thereat 
holy  Basil  wept  for  pity;  and  he  said  unto  her,  *  Woman, 
arise  I  I  also  um  a  sinner,  and  have  myself  need  of  forgiveness. 
He  who  halh  t)lotted  out  thus  much,  hath  granted  thee  re- 
mission of  thy  sins  as  far  as  hath  to  him  seemed  good;  and 
God,  who  hath  taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  able  to 
take  from  tliee  this  remaining  sin  also  ;  and  if  thou  wilt  keep 
his  commandments,  and  walk  in  his  ways,  thou  shalt  not  only 
Iiave  forgiveness,  but  wilt  also  become  worthy  of  glory.  But 
go  thou  into  the  desert,  and  there  thou  wilt  nnd  a  holy  man, 
who  is  well  known  to  all  the  holy  fathers,  and  who  is  called 
Ephra-m.  Give  thou  tliis  writing  .to  him,  nnd  ho  will  in- 
tercede for  thee,  and  will  prevail  with  the  Lord.' 

"  The  woman  then  commended  Iierseif  to  the  holy  Bishop's 
prayers,  and  hastened  away  into  tlie  desert,  and  performed  a 
long  journey  therein.  She  came  to  the  great  and  wonderful 
Hermit,  who  was  called  Ephra'm  by  name,  and  knocking  at 
his  door,  she  cried  alou<l,  saying,  '  Have  compassion  on  me. 
Saint  of  God,  have  compassion  on  me  ! '  But  he,  having  been 
forewarned  in  spirit  concerning  the  errand  on  which  she  came, 
replied  unto  her,  saying,  'Woman,  depart,  for  I  also  am  a 
man  and  a  sinner,  standing  myself  in  need  of  an  intercessor.' 
But  she  held  out  the  writing,  and  said,  *  The  holy  Archbishop 
Basil  sent  me  to  thee,  that  thou  mightst  intercede  for  me,  and 
that  therethrough  tlie  sin  wliich  is  written  herein  might  be 
blotted  out.  The  other  many  sins  holy  Basil  hath  blotted 
out  by  liis  ])rayrTS  :  Saint  of  God,  do  not  Ihou  think  it  much 
to  intercede  with  the  Lord  for  me  for  this  one  sin,  seeing  that 
I  am  sent  unto  thee  to  that  end.'  But  that  confessor  made 
answer,  '  No,  daughter !  Could  he  obtain  from  the  Lord  the 
remission  of  so  many  other  sins,  and  cannot  he  intercede  and 
prevail  for  this  single  one  ?  Go  thy  way  hack,  therefore,  and 
tarry  not,  that  thou  mayst  find  him  before  his  soul  be  de- 
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parted  from  his  body.'  Then  the  woman  commended  herself 
to  the  holy  Confessor  Ephra'm,  and  returned  to  Ca'sarea. 

"  But  wlien  she  entered  tliat  city,  she  met  the  persons  who 
were  bearing  the  body  of  St.  Basil  to  burial ;  seeing  which, 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  ground,  and  began  to  cry  aloud 
against  the  holy  man,  saying,  '  Woe  is  me  a  sinner,  woe  is 
me  a  lost  wretch,  woe  is  me  !  O  man  of  God,  thou  hasl  sent 
me  into  the  desert,  that  thou  mightst  be  rid  of  me,  and  not 
wearied  more  ;  and  behold  I  am  returned  from  my  bootless 
journey,  having  gone  over  so  great  a  way  in  vain  !  The  Lord 
God  see  to  this  thing,  and  judge  between  me  and  thee,  in- 
asmuch as  thou  couldst  have  interceded  with  Him  for  me, 
and  have  prevailed,  if  thou  hadst  not  sent  me  away  to  unoiher.' 
Saying  this,  she  threw  the  writing  upon  the  bier  whereon  the 
body  of  holy  Basil  was  borne,  and  related  before  tlie  people 
all  that  passed  between  them.  One  of  the  clergy  then  dfsirin^ 
to  know  what  this  one  sin  was,  took  up  the  writing,  and 
opened  it,  and  found  that  it  was  clean  blotted  out :  wiiereiipon 
he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  unto  the  woman,  and  said,  '  O 
woman,  there  is  nothing  written  herein  I  Why  dost  thou 
consume  thyself  with  so  much  labor  and  sorrow,  not  knowing 
the  great  things  of  God  unto  thee  ward,  and  liis  inscrutable 
mercies."  Then  the  multitude  of  the  people,  seeing  this 
glorious  and  great  miracle,  glorified  God,  who  hath  such 
power,  that  he  remiltetli  the  sins  of  all  who  are  living,  and 
giveth  grace  to  his  servants,  that  after  their  decease  they 
should  heal  all  sickness  and  all  infirmity  ;  and  hath  given  unto 
them  power  for  remitting  all  sins  to  those  who  preserve  a  right 
foith  in  the  Lord,  continuing  in  good  works,  and  glorifying 
God  and  our  Lortfand  Savior." —  Vita  Patruui,  pp.  159,  ICO. 

"  In  the  days  of  the  blessed  Theodemir,  Bishop  of  Com- 
postt-lla,  there  was  a  certain  Italian,  who  had  lianlly  dared 
confess  to  his  own  Priest  and  Bishop  a  certain  enornioua 
crime  which  he  had  formerly  committed.  His  Bishop  having 
heard  the  confession,  and  being  struck  with  astonishment  and 
horror  at  so  great  an  offence,  dared  not  appoint  what  penance 
he  should  perform.  Nevertheless,  being  moved  with  com 
passion,  he  sent  the  sinner  with  a  schedule,  in  which  the 
offence  was  written,  to  the  Church  of  Santiago  at  Compostella, 
enjoining  him  that  he  should,  with  his  whole  heart,  implore 
tlie  aid  of  the  blessed  Apostle,  and  submit  himself  to  the 
sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  that  Apostolical  Cliurcb.  He  there- 
fore, without  delay,  went  to  Santiago  in  Galicia,  and  there 
placed  the  schedule,  which  contained  tho  statement  of  hi» 
crime,  upon  the  venerable  altar,  repenting  that  he  had  com- 
mitted so  great  a  sin,  and  entreating  forgiveness,  with  tears 
and  sobs,  from  God  and  the  Apostle.  This  was  on  Santiago's 
Day,  being  the  eighth  of  the  Kalends  of  August,  and  al  the 
first  hour. 

"  When  the  blessed  Theodemir,  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Com- 
postelhi,  came  attired  in  his  pontificals  tnsing  mass  at  the  altar 
that  day  at  the  third  hour,  he  found  the  schedule  under  the 
covering  of  tlie  altar,  and  demanded  forthwith,  wherefore,  and 
by  whom  it  had  been  placed  there.  The  Penitent  upon  this 
came  forward,  and  on  his  knees  declared,  with  many  tears, 
before  all  the  people,  the  crime  which  he  had  committed,  and 
the  injunctions  which  had  been  laid  on  him  by  his  own  Bishop. 
The  holy  Bishop  then  opened  the  schedule,  and  found  nothUig 
written  therein  ;  it  appeared  as  if  no  letters  bad  ever  been 
inscribed  there.  A  marvellous  thing,  and  an  exceeding  joy, 
for  which  great  praise  and  glory  were  incontinently  rendered 
to  God  and  the  Apostle,  the  people  all  singing,  *  This  is  tho 
Lord*3  doing,  nnd  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  I'  The  holy 
Bishop  then  of  a  truth  believing,  that  the  penitent  hud  ob- 
tained forgiveness  with  God  through  the  merits  of  the  Apesile, 
would  impose  upon  him  no  other  penance  lltr  the  crime  wliich 
he  had  committed,  except  that  of  keeping  Friday  as  a  fist 
from  that  time  forth,  and  having  absolved  him  from  all  his 
other  sins,  he  dismissed  him  to  his  own  country.  Hence  it 
may  bo  inferred,  that  if  any  one  ahall  truly  repent,  and,  going 
from  distant  countries  to  Galicia,  shall  there,  with  his  whole 
heart,  entreat  pardon  from  God,  and  pray  for  the  aid  of  the 
blessed  Santiago,  the  record  of  his  misdeeds  shall,  without  all 
doubt,  be  blotted  out  forever." — ^cta  S.S.  Jul.  t.  vi.  p.  -IS, 

There  is  a  miracle  of  tho  same  kind  rehitcd  of  St.  Antonio, 
—  and  probably  many  other  esami)les  might  be  found. 
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PILGRIM     TO     COMPOSTELLA : 


BEING   THE 


LEGEND  OF  A  COCK  AND  A  HEN, 


TO    THE    HONOR    AND    GLOKY    OF 


SANTIAGO. 


A    CHRISTMAS   TALE. 


*  Res  similisficUe ;  scd  quid  mUiifingere  prodest.''^ 

Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  v.  935. 

*  Hear  also  no  lean  story  of  theirs  '.  "  —  Lightfoot. 


Tlie  Legend,  (for  a  genuine  Legend  it  is,)  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  Ballad,  is  related  by  Bishop 
Patrick  in  his  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  (ch.  x.\.\v.  pp.  430 
— 134.)  Ud;il  ap  Rhys  relates  it  in  hia  Tour  through  Spain 
and  Portugal,  (pp.  35 — 38.)  Both  these  writers  refer  to 
Lucius  Marineus  Siculus  as  their  authority.  And  it  is  told 
also  io  the  Journal  du  Voyage  d''£span-ne^  (Paris,  16G9,)  by  a 
Conseilter  who  was  attached  to  the  French  Embassy  in  that 
country,  (p.  18.) 

Tlie  story  may  likewise  be  found  in  the  ^cta  Sajictorum.  A 
duplicate  of  the  principal  miraclfi  occurs  in  the  third  volume, 
lur  the  montJi  of  May,  (die  12^,  p.  171,)  and  is  there  as- 
cribed to  S.  Domingo  de  la  Calzada,  the  author,  Luiz  de 
la  Vega,  contending,  that  both  relations  are  to  be  received 
as  true,  the  Bollandist  (Henschenius)  contrariwise  opining 
tliat  they  are  distinct  miracles,  but  leaving  the  reader  never- 
tiieless  to  determine  freely  for  himself  utrum  id  maltt,  an 
veto  credere  velit,  ■unicum  dumtatat  esse  quod  sub  quadam 
circumstantiarum  varieiate  refertar  iit  gemimim. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  same  work,  for  the  month  of  July, 
{die  25*,)  the  legend  of  the  Pilgrim  is  twice  told,  once 
(p.  45)  as  occurring  to  a  native  of  Utrecht,  (Cffisnrius 
Heisterbachensis  is  the  authority,)  once  as  having  befillen 
a  German  at  Thoulouse,  (p.  50  ;)  the  latter  story  is  in  the 
collection  of  Santiago's  miracles,  which  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
is  said  to  liave  compiled.  The  extract  from  Lucius  Marineus 
Siculus  may  also  be  seen  there.  It  is  here  annexed  as  it 
stands  in  the  fifth  book  of  that  author's  work  de  rebus  7/iV 
panitB  mcmorabUibus. 

**  III  antiquissiina  civitate  quam  Sancti  Dtrminici  Calciatcnsis 
valgus  appcllat,  gallum.  vidimus  ct  gallinam^  qui  dum  viic- 
ruiity  ciijus  coloris  /uissent  ignoramus :  postea  vera  cum  ja- 
gidali  fuisseiit  et  assi,  candidissimi  retnxerunt,  viagnam  Dei 
potentiam  sammumque  vdractilum  referentes.  Cujus  rei  Veri- 
tas ct  ratio  SIC  se  hahet.  Vir  qutdam  probus  et  amicus  Deiy 
et  uxor  ejus,  optima  mulicr,  cum  Jiiio  aduhsccntuh  viagiitc 
probitatis,  ad  Sanctum  Jacobum  ComposteUnm  proJicisccHtcs, 
in  hanc  urban  itineris  labore defcssi  ittgrediuutur,  et  quicscendi 
gratiB.  rcstitcrunt  in  dovio  atjusdam  qui  adultam  filiam  habehat. 
Qu<E  cnm  adolescentem  puhhrti  facie  vidisset,  ejus  amore  capta 
est.  Et  cum  juvenis  ab  ea  rrqui^itus  atquc  vcxatuSf  ejus  votn 
rcpugnassct,  amorem  converiit  in  odium,  et  ci  noccre  cupieiis, 
tempore  quo  dtscedere  valebant  ejus  cucullo  crateram  sMi  patris 
dam  reposuit,  Cumque  peregrini  mane  discessissent,  eicla- 
mavil  pucUa  coram  parentibus  crateram  sibi  fuisse  subrrptam. 

^iiod  audicns  Pratiyr  satellites  confcativi  inisity  ut  peregrinos  re- 
duccrent.  Qui  cum  venissent,  puelta  conscia  sui  sceleris  ac- 
ccssit  adjuvcnem  et  crateram  erutt  e  cucullo.  Quaproptcr  com- 
perto  delicto,  juvenis  in  campum  produetus  iniqu&  sententiA  et 
sine  culph  laqueo  suspensus  est :  miseriquc  parcntes  cum  Jilium 
deplorassoil,  postea  discedentes  Compostrllam  pcrvencrunt. 
Uhi  soltitis  votis  ct  Deo  gratias  agentes  subindc  redeuntes  ad 
locum  pervenerunt,  ubi  JiHus  rrat  suspcnsus,  et  mater  multis 
jierfnsa  lacryjnis  ad  Jilium  accessit,  multiXm  desuadenle  marito. 


Cumque  jilium  suspicerct,  dixit  et  Jilius,  Mater  viea  noli  fiere 
super  me:  ego  enim  vivuji  sum,  guoniam  Virgo  Dei  genetiij, 
et  Sanctus  Jacobus  me  sustinent  et  servant  iitcotuman.  Vade 
charissima  mater  ad  judicem  qui  me  falsd  condemnarit,  ct  die 
ei  me  vivere  propter  tnnocentiam  meam,  ut  me  libcran  jubeat, 
tibique  reslitaat.  Pruperat  sotieita  mater,  et  pra  nimio  gaudio 
fitns  uberius,  PrtFtorem  convenit  in  Jiiensh  sedentem,  qut 
gallum  et  gallinam  assos  scindere  volebat.  '  Pratut,  inquit, 
JUius  mens  vivit ;  jube  solvi,  obaccro  !  '  Q,uod  cum  audisset 
PrtEtor,  ezistimans  earn  quod  diccbat  propter  amorevi  mater- 
num  S(ymniasse,  responditsubridens, '  quid  hoc  e^t,  buna  muUer  7 
J^Te  fallaris I  sic  enim  i^ivit  filius  tuus,  ut  vivunt  hee  aves!^ 
Et  vix  hoc  dixerat  cum  gallus  et  gallina  saltaverunt  in  mensd-, 
statimque  gallus  cantavtt.  Quod  cum  Pralor  vidissei  uttoni- 
tits  continno  egreddur,  vocat  aucerdotes,  etcivcs,proJiriscuniui 
ad  juvenum  suspensum :  et  invenerunt  incolumem  ciddeque 
liBtantem,  et  parentibus  restituunt ;  domujnque  recersi  gallum 
captunt  el  gallinam,  et  in  ecclesiam  transferunt  magnt  solem- 
nitate,  QutB  ibi  claustt  res  admirabtles  et  Dei  potentiam 
testijicantes  obsereantur,  ubi  septrnnio  vivunt,  kunc  enim 
terminum  Detis  illis  instituit ;  et  in  jine  septennii  antequam 
moriantur,  pullum  reliuquiint  et  pullam  sui  coloris  et  niagni- 
tudniis  ;  et  /toe  Jit  in  ed  ecclcsia  quolibet  septennio.  Magna 
quoque  admirationis  est,  quod  omnes  per  banc  urbem  trans- 
eunles  pcregrini,  qui  sunt  iiinnmrrabiles,  galli  hujus  et  gal- 
ling plumam  capiunt,  et  nnmqiiam  Hits  plumm  deficiunt.  Hoc 
ego  test&r,  proptcrea  quod  vidt  el  interfui,  plumamqve  mccum 
fcro.^''  —  Rerum  Hispanicarum  .Scriptores,  t,  ii.  p.  805. 
Luiz  de  la  Vega  agrees  with  Rlurineus  Siculus  in  all  the 
particulars  of  this  perpetual  miracle,  except  the  latter  ;  "  sed 
scriptorem  ilium  JictioitLs  arguit,  quod  asserat,  plumas  galU  et 
gallinam,  quiE  quotidie  peregrinis  iliac  transeuntibus  distribuun~ 
tar,  prodigiose  multiplicari .-  affirmat  autem  tamguam  testis  ocu- 
latus,  in  ed  ecclcsia  designalum  esse  quemdam  clcricum,  qui  plu~ 
mas  iUas  conservit  et  peregrinis  distribuit ;  at  negat  continuum 
muUiplicationis  viiraculum  d  Marinco  Siculo  tarn  conjidenter 
assertum,  in  eci  urbe  videri,  aul  patrari.  Multis  tamen  prnhare 
nititur  reliqua  omnia  prodigia  esse  vera,  testaturque  ad  pcr- 
petuam  rei  memoriam  in  superiori  ecclesuB  parte  omnium  oculi^ 
exponi  idem  patibulum,  in  quo  percgrinus  suspcnsus  fait.''''  — 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Jul.  t.  vi.  p.  46. 


PRELUDE. 

"  Tell  us  a  story,  old  Robin  Gray  I 

This  merry  Christinas  time  ; 

We  are  all  in  our  glory  ;  so  tell  us  a  story, 

Eitiier  in  prose  or  in  rhyme. 

"  Open  your  budget,  old  Robin  Gray  ! 

We  very  well  know  it  is  full : 

Come  !  out  with  a  murder,  —  a  Goblin,  —  a  Ghost, 

Or  a  tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull ! ' 

"I  have  no  tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Hull, 

My  good  little  women  and  men; 

But  'twill  do  as  well,  perhaps,  if  I  tell 

A  tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Hen." 


INTRODUCTION. 

You  have  all  of  you  heard  of  St.  James  for  Spain 

As  one  of  the  Champions  Seven, 

Who,  having  been  good  Knights  on  Earth, 

Became  Hermits,  and  Saints  in  Heaven. 

Their  history  once  was  in  good  repute. 

And  so  it  ought  to  be  still  ; 

Little  friends,  I  dare  say  you  have  read  it : 

And  if  not,  why,  I  hope  you  will. 
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Of  this  St.  James  that  book  proclaims 

Great  actions  inanifold ; 

iiut  more  amazing  are  tlie  tliinirs 

Which  of  him  in  Spain  are  told  ;  — 

How  once  a  ship,  of  marble  made, 

Came  sailing  o'er  the  sea, 

Wherein  his  headless  corpse  was  laid. 

Perfumed  with  sanctity  ;  — 

And  how,  though  then  he  had  no  head, 

He  afterwards  had  two, 

Which  both  work'd  miracles  so  well, 

That  it  was  not  possible  to  tell 

The  false  one  from  the  true ;  —  * 

And  how  he  used  to  fight  the  Moors 
Upon  a  milk-white  charger  ; 
Large  tales  of  him  the  Spaniards  tell, 
Munchausen  tells  no  larger. 

But  in  their  cause,  of  latter  years, 

He  has  not  been  so  hearty  ; 

For  that  he  never  struck  a  stroke  is  plain, 

Wlien  our  Duke,  in  many  a  hard  campaign, 

Beat  the  French  armies  out  of  Spain, 

And  conquer'd  Bonaparte. 

Yet  still  they  worship  him  in  Spain, 

And  believe  in  him  willi  might  and  main  ; 

Santiago  there  lliey  call  him ; 

And  if  any  one  there  should  doubt  these  tales, 

They've  an  Inquisition  to  maul  him. 

At  Compostella,  in  his  Church, 

His  body  and  one  head 

Have  been,  for  some  eight  hundred  years. 

By  Pilgrims  visited. 

Old  scores  might  there  be  clean  rubb'd  off; 

And  tickets  there  were  given 

To  clear  all  toll-gates  on  the  way 

Between  the  Church-yard  and  Heaven. 

Some  went  for  payment  of  a  vow 

In  time  of  trouble  made  ; 

And  some,  who  found  that  pilgrimage 

Was  a  pleasant  sort  of  trade ;  — 

And  some,  I  trow,  because  it  was 
Believed,  as  w^ell  as  said, 

*  Whereby,  my  liltle  frienda,  we  see 

That  an  original  may  sometimes  be 

No  better  than  its  fac  simile  j 

A  useful  truth  I  trow, 

Which  picture-buyers  won't  believe, 

But  which  picture-deulers  know. 

Young  Connoisseurs  wlio  will  be, 

Remember  I  say  this  — 

For  your  benefit  hereafter  — 

In  a  parenthesis. 

And  not  to  interrupt 

Tlie  order  of  narration, 

This  warning  sliull  be  printed 

By  way  of  annotation. 


That  all,  who  in  their  mortal  stage 

Did  not  perform  this  pilgrimage, 

Must  make  it  when  they  were  deadj  — 

Some  upon  penance  for  their  sins, 

In  person,  or  by  attorney  ; 

And  some  wlio  were  or  had  been  sick; 

And  some  who  thouglit  to  cheat  Old  Nick ; 

And  some  who  liked  the  journey  ; 

Which  well  they  miglit  when  ways  were  safe ; 

And  therefore  rich  and  poor 

Went  in  that  age  on  pilgrimage, 

As  folks  now  make  a  tour. 

The  poor  with  scrip,  the  rich  with  purse, 

They  took  their  chance  for  better  for  worse, 

From  many  a  foreign  land. 

With  a  scallop-shell  in  the  hat  for  badge, 

And  a  Pilgrim's  staff  in  hand. 

Something  there  is,  the  which  to  leave 

Untold  would  not  be  well. 

Relating  to  the  Pilgrim's  staff, 

And  to  the  scallop-shell. 

For  the  scallop  shows,  in  a  coat  of  arms, 

That  of  the  bearer's  line 

Some  one,  informer  days,  hath  been 

To  Santiago's  slirine. 

And  the  staff  was  bored  and  drilled  for  thoso 

Who  on  a  flute  could  play  ; 

And  thus  the  merry  Pilgrim  had 

His  music  on  the  wav 


THE   LEGEND. 


PART    I, 


Once  on  a  time,  three  Pilgrims  true. 

Being  Father,  and  Mother,  and  Son, 

For  pure  devotion  to  the  Saint, 

This  pilgrimage  begun. 

Their  names,  little  friends,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 

In  none  of  my  books  can  I  find  ; 
But  the  son,  if  you  please,  we'll  call  Pierre  ; 
What  the  parents  were  call'd,  never  mind. 

From  France  they  came,  in  which  fair  land 

They  were  people  of  good  renown  ; 

And  they  took  uptlieir  lodging  one  night  on  the  way 

In  La  Calzada  town. 

Now,  if  poor  Pilgrims  they  had  been. 

And  had  lodged  in  the  Hospice  instead  of  the  Inn, 

My  good  little  women  and  men, 

Why,  then  you  never  would  have  heard 

Tliis  tale  of  the  Cock  and  the  Hen. 

For  the  innkeepers  they  had  a  daughter. 
Sad  to  say,  who  was  just  such  another 
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As  Potiphar's  daughter,  I  think,  would  have  been, 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  you're  retum'd ; 

If  she  foUow'd  tlje  ways  ot'her  mother. 

It  is  time  1  should  now  be  released  : 

Though  I  cannot  complain  that  I'm  tired, 

This  wicked  woman  to  our  Pierre 

And  my  neck  does  not  ache  in  the  least. 

Behaved  like  Potipliar's  wife  ; 

And,  because  she  fail'd  to  win  his  love, 

"  The  Sun  has  not  scorch'd  me  by  day ; 

She  resolved  to  take  his  life. 

The  Moon  has  not  chiU'd  me  by  night; 

And  the  winds  have  but  help'd  me  to  swing, 

So  she  pack'd  up  a  silver  cup 

As  if  in  a  dream  of  delight. 

In  his  wallet  privily  ; 

And  tlien,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone, 

"  Go  you  to  the  Alcayde, 

She  raised  a  hue  and  cry. 

That  hasty  Judge  unjust; 

Tell  him  Santiago  has  saved  me, 

The  Pilgrims  were  overtaken  ; 

And  take  me  down  he  must !  " 

The  people  gather'd  round  ; 

Their  wallets  were  search'd,  and  in  Pierre's 

Now,  you  must  know  the  Alcayde, 

The  silver  cup  was  found. 

Not  thinking  himself  a  great  sinner, 

Just  then  at  table  had  sat  down, 

They  dragg'd  him  before  the  Alcayde  ; 

About  to  begin  his  dinner. 

A  hasty  Judge  w-as  he  ; 

"The  theft,"  he  said,  "  was  plain  and  proved, 

His  knife  was  raised  to  carve, 

And  hang'd  the  thief  must  be." 

The  dish  before  him  then ; 

So  to  the  gallows  our  poor  Pierre 

Two  roasted  fowls  were  laid  therein ; 

Was  hurried  instantly. 

That  very  morning  they  had  been 

A  Cock  and  his  faithful  Hen 

If  I  should  now  relate 

The  piteous  lamentation. 

In  came  the  Mother  wild  with  joy ; 

Which  for  their  son  these  parents  made, 

"A  miracle!"  she  cried; 

My  little  friends,  I  am  afraid 

But  that  most  hasty  Judge  unjust 

You'd  weep  at  the  relation. 

Repell'd  her  in  his  pride. 

But  Pierre  in  Santiago  still 

"  Think  not,"  quoth  he,  "  to  tales  like  this              ' 

His  constant  faith  profess'd  ; 

That  I  should  give  belief! 

When  to  the  gallows  he  was  led. 

Santiago  never  would  bestow 

"  'Twas  a  short  way  to  Heaven,"  he  said, 

His  miracles,  full  well  I  know. 

"Though  not  the  pleasantest." 

On  a  Frenchman  and  a  thief." 

And  from  their  pilgrimage  he  charged 

And  pointing  to  the  Fowls,  o'er  which 

His  parents  not  to  cease, 

He  held  his  ready  knife. 

Saying  that,  unless  they  promised  this, 

"  As  easily  might  I  believe 

He  could  not  be  hang'd  in  peace. 

These  birds  should  come  to  life  !  " 

They  promised  it  with  heavy  hearts  : 

The  good  Saint  would  not  let  him  thus 

Pierre  then,  therewith  content, 

The  Mothers  true  tale  withstand  ; 

Was  hang'd  ;  and  they  upon  their  way 

So  up  rose  tlie  Fowls  in  the  dish, 

To  Compostella  went. 

And  down  dropp'd  the  knife  from  his  hand. 

The  Cock  would  have  crow'd  if  he  could  ; 

To  cackle  the  Hen  had  a  wish; 

PART    II. 

And  tliey  both  slipp'd  about  in  the  gravy. 

Before  they  got  out  of  the  disii. 

FouK  weeks  they  travell'd  painfully  ; 

They  paid  their  vows,  and  then 

And  when  each  would  have  open'd  its  eyes, 

To  La  Cilzada's  fatal  town 

For  the  purpose  of  looking  about  them, 

Did  tliey  come  back  again. 

They  saw  they  had  no  eyes  to  open. 

And  that  there  was  no  seeing  without  them. 

The  Motlier  would  not  be  withheld. 

But  go  she  must  to  see 

All  this  was  to  them  a  great  wonder; 

Where  her  poor  Pierre  was  left  to  liang 

They  stagger'd  and  reel'd  on  the  table  ; 

Upon  the  gallows  tree. 

And  either  to  guess  where  they  were. 

Or  what  was  their  plight,  or  how  tliey  came  there, 

Oh  tale  most  marvellous  to  hear, 

Alas  :  they  were  wholly  unable  ;  — 

Most  marvellous  to  tell ! 

Eight  weeks  had  he  been  hanging  there. 
And  yet  was  alive  and  well ! 

Because,  you  must  know,  that  that  morning  - 

A  thing  which  they  thought  very  hard  — 
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Tlie  Cook  had  cut  off  their  heads, 
And  thrown  tliem  away  in  tiie  yard. 

The  Hen  would  liave  pranli'd  up  her  feathers, 

But  plucking  had  sadly  deform'd  her  ; 

And   for  want  of  tliem  she  would   have  shiver'd 

with  cold, 

If  the  roasting  she  had  had  not  warni'd  her. 

And  the  Cock  felt  exceedingly  queer ; 

He  thought  it  a  very  odd  thing 

That  his  head  and  his  voice  were  he  did  not  know 

where, 

And  his  gizzard  tuck'd  under  his  wing. 

The  gizzard  got  into  its  place. 

But  how,  Santiago  knows  best; 

And  so,  by  the  help  of  the  Saint, 

Did  the  liver  and  all  the  rest. 

The  heads  saw  their  way  to  the  bodies  ; 

In  they  came  from  the  yard  without  check. 

And  each  took  its  own  proper  station. 

To  the  very  great  joy  of  the  neck. 

And  in  flew  the  feathers,  like  snow  in  a  shower. 

For  they  all  became  white  on  tlie  way ; 

And  the  Cock  and  tile  Hen  in  a  trice  wei  e  refledged , 

And  then  who  so  happy  as  they .'' 

Cluck  ■'  cluck  !  cried  the  Hen  right  merrily  then 

The  Cock  his  clarion  blew  ; 

Full  glad  was  he  to  hear  again 

His  own  cock-a-doo-del-doo ! 


PART    III. 


"A  MIRACLE  !  a  miracle  '  " 

The  people  shouted,  as  they  might  well, 

When  the  news  went  through  the  town ; 

And  every  child,  and  woman,  and  man 

Took  up  the  cry,  and  away  they  ran 

To  see  Pierre  taken  down. 

They  made  a  famous  procession ; 

My  good  little  women  and  men. 

Such  a  sight  was  never  seen  before, 

And  I  think  will  never  again. 

Santiago's  Image,  large  as  life. 

Went  first  with  banners,  and  drum,  and  fife ; 

And  ne.TCt,  as  was  most  meet, 

The  twice-born  Cock  and  Hen  were  borne 

Along  the  thronging  street. 

Perch'd  on  a  cross-pole  hoisted  high. 

They  were  raised  in  sight  of  tlie  crowd; 

And,  when  the  people  set  up  a  cry. 

The  Hen  she  cluck'd  in  sympatliy. 

And  the  Cock  he  crow'd  aloud. 

And  because  tlicy  very  well  knew  for  why 
They  were  carried  in  such  solemnity, 


And  saw  the  Saint  and  his  banners  before  'em, 

Tiiey  behaved  witii  the  greatest  propriety, 

And  most  correct  decorum. 

The  Knife,  which  had  cut  off  their  heads  that  morn, 
Still  red  with  their  innocent  blood,  was  borne  ; 

The  scullion  boy  he  carried  it; 

And  tlie  Skewers  also  made  a  part  of  the  show. 

With  which  tliev  were  truss'd  for  the  spit. 

The  Cot*  in  triumph  Dore  that  Spit 

As  high  as  he  was  able  ; 

And  the  Dish  wasdisplay'd,  wherein  they  were  laid, 

When  they  had  been  served  at  table. 

With  eager  faith  the  crowd  press'd  round ; 

There  was  a  scramble  of  women  and  men 

For  who  should  dip  a  finger-tip 

In  the  blessed  Gravy  then. 

Next  went  the  Alcayde,  beating  his  breast. 

Crying  aloud,  like  a  man  distress'd, 

And  amazed  at  the  loss  of  his  dinner, 

'*  Santiago,  Santiago  ! 

Have  mercy  on  nie  a  sinner !  " 

And  lifting  oftentimes  his  hands 

Towards  the  Cock  and  Hen, 

"  Orate  pro  nobis  !^'  devoutly  he  cried; 

And  as  devoutly  the  people  replied, 

Whenever  he  said  it,  "  Amen  !  " 

The  Father  and  Mother  were  last  in  the  train ; 

Rejoicingly  they  came. 

And  extoU'd,  with  tears  of  gratitude, 

Santiago's  glorious  name. 

So,  with  all  lienors  that  might  be. 

They  gently  unhang'd  Pierre ; 
No  hurt  or  harm  had  he  sustain'd, 

But,  to  make  the  wonder  clear, 

A  deep,  black  haltcr-mark  remain'd 

Just  under  his  left  ear. 


P.\RT    IV. 


And  now,  my  little  listening  dears. 

With  open  mouths  and  open  ears, 

Like  a  rhymer  whose  only  art  is 

That  of  telling  a  plain,  unvarnish'd  tale. 

To  let  you  know,  I  must  not  fail. 

What  became  of  all  the  parties. 

Pierre  went  on  to  Compostella 

To  finish  his   pilgrimage ; 

His  parents  went  back  with  him  joyfully. 

After  which  they  return'd  to  their  own  country; 

And  there,  I  believe,  that  all  the  three 

Lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

For  the  gallows  on  which  Pierre 
So  happily  had  swung. 
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It  was  resolved  that  never  more 
On  it  should  man  be  hung. 

To  the  Church  it  was  transplanted, 

As  ancient  books  declare  ; 

And  the  people  in  commotion, 

With  an  uproar  of  devotion, 

Set  it  up  for  a  relic  there. 

What  became  of  the  halter  I  know  not. 

Because  the  old  books  show  not ; 

But  we  may  suppose  and  hope, 

That  the  city  presented  Pierre 

With  that  interesting  rope. 

For  in  his  family  —  and  this 

The  Corporation  knew  — 

It  rightly  would  be  valued  more 

Than  any  cordon  bleu. 

The  Innkeeper's  wicked  daughter 

Confess'd  what  she  had  done  ; 

So  they  put  her  in  a  convent, 

And  she  was  made  a  Nun. 

The  Alcayde  had  been  so  frightened 

That  he  never  ate  fowls  again ; 

And  he  always  puU'd  otF  his  hat 

When  he  saw  a  Cock  and  Hen. 

Wherever  he  sat  at  table, 

Not  an  egg  might  there  be  placed  j 

And  he  never  even  muster'd  courage  for  a  custard, 

Though  garlic  tempted  him  to  taste 

Of  an  omelet  now  and  then. 

But  always,  after  such  a  transgression, 

He  hasten'd  away  to  make  confession  ; 

And  not  till  he  had  confess'd, 

And  the  Priest  had  absolved  him,  did  he  feel 

His  conscience  and  stomach  at  rest. 

The  twice-born  Birds  to  the  Pilgrim's  Church, 

As  by  miracle  consecrated. 

Were  given  ;  and  there  unto  the  Saint 

They  were  publicly  dedicated. 

At  their  dedication  the  Corporation 
A  fund  for  their  keep  supplied ; 
And  after  following  the  Saint  and  his  banners, 
This  Cock  and  Hen  were  so  changed  in  their  man- 
ners, 
That.the  Priests  were  edified. 

Gentle  as  any  turtle-dove. 

Saint  Cock  became  all  meekness  and  love ; 

Most  dutiful  of  wives. 

Saint  Hen  she  never  peck'd  again ; 

So  they  led  happy  lives. 

The  ways  of  ordinary  fowls 

V  ou  must  know  they  had  clean  forsaken ; 

And  if  every  Cock  and  Hen  in  Spain 

Had  their  example  taken. 

Why,  then  —  the  Spaniards  would  have  had 

No  eggs  to  eat  with  bacon. 


These  blessed  Fowls,  at  seven  years'  end, 

In  the  odor  of  sanctity  died ; 

They  were  carefully  pluck'd,  and  then 

They  were  buried,  side  by  side. 

And,  lest  the  fact  should  be  forgotten, 

(Which  would  have  been  a  pity,) 

'Twas  decreed,  in  honor  of  their  worth. 

That  a  Cock  and  Hen  should  be  borne  thenceforth 

In  tile  arms  of  that  ancient  City. 

Two  eggs  Saint  Hen  had  laid,  no  more ; 

The  chicken  were  her  delight  j 

A  Cock  and  Hen  they  proved, 

And    botli,  like   their  parents,  were  virtuous  and 

white. 

The  last  act  of  tlie  Holy  Hen 

Was  to  rear  this  precious  brood ;  and,  when 

Saint  Cock  and  she  were  dead. 

This  couple,  as  the  lawful  heirs, 

Succeeded  in  their  stead. 

They  also  lived  seven  years; 

And  they  laid  eggs  but  two. 

From  which  two  milk-white  chicken 

To  Cock  and  Henhood  grew; 

And  always  their  posterity 
The  self-same  course  pursue. 

Not  one  of  these  eggs  ever  addled, 

(With  wonder  be  it  spoken!) 

Not  one  of  them  ever  was  lost, 

Not  one  of  them  ever  was  broken. 

Sacred  they  are ;  neither  magpie,  nor  rat. 

Snake,  weasel,  nor  marten  approaching  them 

And  woe  to  the  irreverent  wretch 

Who  should  even  dream  of  poaching  them' 

Thus,  then,  is  this  great  miracle 

Continued  to  this  day  ; 

And  to  their  Church  all  Pilgrims  go, 

When  they  are  on  the  way; 

And  some  of  the  feathers  are  given  them ; 

For  which  they  always  pay. 

No  price  is  set  upon  them ; 

And  this  leaves  all  persons  at  ease ; 

The  Poor  give  as  much  as  they  can. 

The  Rich  as  much  as  they  please. 

But  that  the  more  they  give  the  better. 

Is  very  well  understood ; 

Seeing  whatever  is  thus  disposed  of 

Is  for  their  own  souls'  good  ;  — 

For  Santiago  will  always 

Befriend  his  true  believers ; 

And  the  money  is  for  him,  the  Priests 

Being  only  his  receivers. 

To  make  the  miracle  the  more. 

Of  these  feathers  there  is  always  store, 

And  all  are  genuine  too ; 
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All  of  the  original  Cock  and  Hen, 
Which  the  Priests  will  swear  is  true. 

Thousands    a   thousand  times   told   have   bought 

them ; 

And  if  myriads  and  tens  of  myriads  sought  them, 

They  would  still  find  some  to  buy  ; 

For,  however  great  were  the  demand, 

So  grea*  would  be  tlie  supply. 

And  if  any  of  you,  ray  small  friends, 

Should  visit  those  parts,  I  dare  say 

Vou  will  bring  away  some  of  the  feathers, 

And  think  of  old  Robin  Gray. 


NOTES. 

A  sliip  of  marble  made.  — p.  555,  col.  1. 

The  marble  ship  I  have  not  found  any  where  except  in 
Geddes,  who  must  have  found  it  in  some  version  of  the  legend 
which  iiiis  not  fulien  into  my  hands.  But  that  the  ship  was 
made  of  marble  I  believe  to  be  quite  as  true  as  any  other  part 
of  the  legend  of  Santiago.  —  Whether  of  marble  or  not,  it  was 
a  miraculuut)  ship  which,  without  oars  or  sails,  performed  the 
voyage  from  Joppa  to  Iria  Flava,  now  £1  Fadron,  in  Galicia, 
in  seven  days. 

Classical  fables  were  stilt  so  passable  when  the  Historia 
ComposU'lana  was  written,  that  the  safe  passage  of  this  ship 
over  the  Syrtcs,  and  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  is  ascribed 
to  the  presiding  hand  of  Providence.  —  Espana  Sagrada,  t.  xx. 
p.  6. 

.  ...  his  headless  curpse^  —  p.  555,  col.  1. 

How  the  body  came  to  leave  its  head  behind  is  a  circum- 
stance which  has  not  been  accounted  for  ;  and  yet  it  requires 
explanation,  because  we  are  assured  that  Santiago  took  par- 
ticular care  not  to  part  with  his  head,  when  it  was  cut  off. 

*'  At  the  moment,"  says  the  Annalist  of  Galicia,  "  when  the 
cruel  executioner  severed  from  its  neck  the  precious  head  of 
the  sacred  Apu^tle,  the  body  miraculously  raised  its  hands  and 
caught  it,  und  in  that  posture  it  continued  till  night.  The 
astonished  Jews  attempted  to  separate  it,  but  in  vain  ;  for  upon 
touching  the  veneralde  corpse,  their  arms  became  cold,  as  if 
frozen,  and  they  remained  without  the  use  of  them." — Jiha- 
Us  de  Ou/tf(a,  por  El  Doctor  D.  Francisco  Xavier  Manuel  de  la 
Huerta  y  Vega.  —  Santia>ro,  1733. 

*'  Cortada  la  cabeza  no  Dio  en  tierra^ 

Q^ne  por  virlud  de  Dios^  el  con  las  vianoaj 
Antes  que  cayga  al  suelo  a  si  la  afierra, 
Que  iwpucden  qu.ilarselatyranos.''^ 
Chri^toval  de  .Mesa :  El  Patron,  dc  Espana,  ff.  6*2. 

Perhaps  his  companions  dropped  it  on  their  way  to  the  coast, 
for  the  poet  ttills  us  they  travelled  in  the  dark,  and  in  a  hurry  : 

'*  CuJ'iertos  de  la  noche  con  el  manto 

Sin  que  nin^'ure  contrario  los  impida, 
Mim  presto  que  sifucran  a  galope, 

Ueran  el  cuerpo  a  la  ciadad  de  Jope."  —  lb.  ff.  65. 

But  according  to  the  Ifistoria  Compostelana,  (Espaiia  Sa- 
gTiula,  t.  \\,  p.  G-J  there  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  St.  Leo, 
that  the  original  head  came  with  the  body. 


And  how,  thouffk  then  he  had  no  head, 
lie  afterwards  had  two.  —  p.  555,  col.  I. 

This  i^  a  small  allowance,  and  must  be  understood  with 
reference  to  the  two  most  authentic  ones  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  —  that  at  Braga,  and  one  of  the  two  at  Composiella. 


It  ia  a  common  thing  for  Saints  to  be  polycephalous  ;  and 
Santiago  is  almost  as  great  a  pluralist  in  heads  as  St.  John  the 
Baptist  has  been  made  by  the  dealers  in  relics.  There  are 
some  half  dozen  heads,  and  almost  as  many  whole  bodies 
ascribed  to  him,  —  all  in  good  odor,  all  having  worked  mira- 
cles, and  all,  beyond  a  doubt,  equally  authentic. 


And  how  he  used  to  Jight  Vie  Moors.  —  p.  555,  col.  I. 

Most  appropriately  therefore,  according  to  P.  Sautcl,  was 
he  called  Boanerges. 

*'  Cojwpicitur  media  cataphractus  in  acre  ductor, 
Qui  dedit  in  trrpidam  barbara  castra  fugam . 
Tarn  cito  tarn  valiiLs  cur  ttrga  dedere  phalanges  ? 
J^imirum  Tonitni  FiUus  i^a  patrat.^' 

Annus  Sacer  Poeticus,  vol.  ii.  p.  32, 

—  *^  siendo  acd  en  E<pana  nuestro  amparo  y  drfeiisa  en  laa 
guerras,  mrrecio  con  razon  este  nombre  -•  pues  mas  fcroz  que 
trueno  ni  rayo  espantaba,  confundia  y  desbarataba  los  grandea 
exereitos  de  los  Moras."  —  Morales,  Coronica  Gen.  de  Eep^a, 
1.  ix.  c.  vii.  ^  4. 

"  Fttoria  Espana,  vitoria, 

que  tienes  en  tu  defensa, 

uno  de  los  Doze  Pares; 

mas  no  de  nacion  Francesa. 
Hijo  cs  tuyo,  y  tantos  mata 

que  pareee  que  sufueria 

eicede  a  la  de  la  muerte 

quando  mas  furiosa  y  presta." 

Ledesma,  Conceptos  Espirituales,  p.  242 

The  Spanish  Clergy  had  a  powerful  motive  for  propagating 
these  fables  J  their  Privdegio  de  los  votos  being  one  of  the 
most  gainful,  as  well  as  most  impudent  forgeries,  that  ever 
was  committed. 

**The  two  sons  of  Zeliedee  manifested,"  says  Morales,"  their 
courage  and  great  heart,  and  the  faith  which  was  strength- 
ening in  them,  by  their  eagerness  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to 
their  kinsman  and  master  when  the  Samaritans  would  not  re- 
ceive him  into  their  city.  Then  Santiago  and  St.  John  distin- 
guished themselves  from  the  other  Apostles,  by  coming  for- 
ward, and  saying  to  our  Savior,  *  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  Heaven  and  consume  them  ? ' 
It  seems  as  if  (according  to  the  Castilian  proverb  concerning 
kinsmen)  their  blood  boiled  in  them  to  kill  and  to  destroy, 
because  of  the  part  which  they  had  in  his.  But  be  not  in 
such  haste,  O  glorious  Apostle  Santiago,  to  shed  the  blood  of 
others  for  Christ,  your  cousin-german !  It  will  not  be  long 
before  you  will  give  it  lo  him,  and  for  him  will  give  all  your 
own.  Let  him  first  sht-d  his  for  you,  that,  when  yours  shall 
he  mingled  with  it  by  another  new  tie  of  spiritual  relationship, 
and  by  a  new  friendship  in  martyrdom,  it  shall  be  more  es- 
teemed by  him.  and  held  in  great  account.  Let  the  debt  be 
well  made  out,  that  the  payment  may  be  the  more  due.  Let 
tlie  benefit  be  completed,  that  you  may  make  the  recompense 
under  greater  obligation,  and  with  more  will.  Then  will  it 
be  worth  more,  and  manifest  more  gratitude.  Learn  mean- 
time from  your  Master,  that  love  is  not  shown  in  killing  and 
destroying  the  souls  of  others  for  the  beloved,  but  in  mortify- 
ing and  offering  your  own  to  death.  This,  which  is  the  height 
and  perfection  of  love,  your  .Master  will  teach  you,  and  then,ce- 
forth  you  will  not  content  yourself  with  any  tiling  less.  And 
if  you  are  desirous,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  smite  and  slay  his  ene- 
mies, have  patience  awhile,  fierce  Saint  I  {Santo  fcroz.)  There 
will  come  a  time  when  you  shall  wage  war  for  your  Master, 
sword  in  hand,  and  in  your  person  shall  slaughter  myriads  and 
myriads  of  Moors,  his  wicked  enemies  I  *' —  Coronica  General 
de  Espanaj  1.  ix.  c.  vii.  ^  8. 

An  old  hymn,  which  was  formerly  used  in  tlie  service  of  hia 
day,  likens  this  Apostle  to  —  a  Lion's  whelp  ! 

*'  Electus  hie  Apostolus 
DeeoTUs  et  amabilis, 
Velut  Leonis  eatulus 
Vicit  betla  certamtnia."  —  Divi  Tutelarea,  229. 
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*'  Tliiit>-ei3;ht  visilde  appearances,"  siiys  the  I'adrc  .Maestro 
Fray  Tclipu  de  la  Gandara,  Chronicler  (iciieral  of  ihe  King- 
dom of  Gdlicia, — "thirty-eight  visible  uppearance^,  in  as 
many  dilferKiit  battles,  aiding  and  favoring  the  Spaniards,  are 
recounted  by  the  very  learned  Don  Miguel  Erce  Ginienez  in 
his  most  erudite  and  laborious  work  uiion  the  Preaciiing  of 
Santiago  in  Spain  ;  from  which  work  the  illustrissunus  Doctor 
Don  Antonio  Calderon  has  collected  them  in  liia  hook  upon 
the  Excellencies  of  this  Apostle.  And  I  hold  it  for  certain 
that  liis  appearances  have  been  many  more  ;  and  that  in  every 
victory,  which  the  Spaniards  have  acliievud  over  tlieir  enemies, 
this  their  Great  Captain  has  been  present  with  his  favor  and 
intercession."  —  Anitas  i  Triunfos  del  Rcino  de  Qaltcia,  p.  648. 

The  Clironista  General  proceeds  to  say  that  Galicia  may  be 
especially  proud  of  its  part  in  all  these  victories,  the  Saint 
having  publicly  prided  himself  upon  liis  connection  with  that 
kingdom  ;  for  being  asked  in  a  battle  once,  who  and  what  he 
was,  (being  a  stranger,)  he  replied,  *'  I  am  a  Soldier,  a  Kins- 
man of  the  Eternal  King,  a  Citizen  and  Inhabitant  of  Com- 
postella,  and  my  name  is  James."  For  this  fact  the  Chron- 
icler assures  us  that  book  of  manuscrijit  sermons,  preached 
in  Paris  three  centuries  before  his  time  by  a  Franciscan  Friar, 
is  sufficient  authority:  '^  cs  valientc  aiitoridad !  "  —  Armas  i 
Triunfos  del  Reino  de  Galicia,  p.  649. 


still  thnj  worship  him  in  Spain, 

And  btlin:e  in  him  with  might  and  main.  —  p.  555,  col.  1. 

—  ^^  calamo  dcscribi  viz  potest,  aut  verbis  expnmi,  qiianto  in 
Jacobum  Apostolum  Htspani  amorc  ferantur,  qitam  tencro  pic- 
tatis  sensu  fe^tos  illius  dies  et  memoriam  celebrent ;  qnam  se 
suaqtte  omnia  illius  Jidei  et  clientele  devoveant ;  ipsius  anspiciis 
bellicas  c-rpeditionfs  stiscipcre,  et  conjicere  soliti,  ct  Jaboci  nomine 
quasi  tesserd  se  milites  illius  esse  projiteri.  Cum  pugnum  ineunt, 
ut  sibi  amnios  faciant  et  kostibiis  terrorem  incutitint,  in  prim&, 
qiuc  vche.mcntior  esse  solet,  impressionCy  illam  vocem  iyitonant, 
Sancte  Jacobe,  urge  Hispania,  hoc  est,  Santiago,  cierra  Hes- 
panha;  militari  se  illi  sacramcnta  addicnnt;  et  illustrissimo 
Equitum  Ordine  Jarobi  nomine  instituto,  ejusque  nunnni  sucro, 
cujus  Rex  ipse  Catholicus  Magnus  Magister  et  Rector  est ;  ejus 
$e  obsequiis  dedicant  et  legibus  adstringunt,  ut  nulliuscrga  qtien- 
quam  alittm  Sanctum  Patronum gentis  clarwra  extent,  quavi  His- 
panica:  erga  Jacobum  amoris  et  religionis  indicia.  Q_udin  verd 
bene  respondeat  huic  amori  ctpietati  Apostolus  cur&,  et  solicita- 
dine  Putris  et  Patroiti,  ez  rebus  d  suis  clientibus,  ejus  auxilio, 
prcBclari  gcstls,  satis  constat,  turn  in  ipsa  Hispania,  turn  in  utrit- 
quCj  ad  Oricntem  ct  Occidentem  Solem  Indid,  Hispanorum  et 
Lusilanarum  armis  subact^,  et  iltorum  operh  et  induslrid.  ubique 
locorum  propagate  Christian^  religione."  —  P.  Ant.  Macedo. 
Divi  Tutelares  Orbis  Chriatiani,  p.  223. 


Santiago  there  they  call  him.  — p.  555,  col.  1. 

"  The  true  name  of  this  Saint,"  says  AmbroBio  de  Morales, 
"  was  Jftcobo,  (that  is,  according  to  the  Spanish  form,)  taken 
with  little  difference  from  that  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob.  A 
greater  is  that  which  we  Spaniards  have  made,  corrupting  the 
word  til,tle  bv  little,  till  it  has  become  the  very  different  one 
which  we  now  use.  From  Santo  Jacobo  we  shortened  it,  as 
we  commonly  do  with  proper  names,  and  said  Santo  Jaco. 
We  clipped  it  again  after  this  abbreviation,  and  by  taking  away 
one  If  tter,  and  changing  another,  made  it  into  Santiago.  The 
alteration  did  not  stop  here  ;  but  because  Yago  or  Tiago  by 
ilself  did  not  sound  distinctly  and  well,  we  began  lo  call  it 
Di.it'o,  lis  may  be  Fcen  in  Spanish  writinfis  of  two  or  three 
luiiidred  years  old.  At  last,  having  passed  through  all  these 
nuitations,  we  rested  with  Diego  for  the  ordinary  name,  re- 
serving that  of  Santiago  when  we  speak  of  the  Saint." —  Co- 
ronica  General  de  Espafia,  1.  ix.  c.  vii.  $  2. 

Florez  pursues  the  corruption  further  :  ^^  nombrnndole  por  la 
to:  tatina  Jacobus  Apostolus  con  abreviacion  y  vulgaridad  Ja- 
cobo Apo?toio,  6  Gincomo  Postolo,  6  Jiac  Apostol."  —  Espana 
Sarrrada,  t.  xix.  p.  71. 

It  has  not  been  explained  how  Jack  in  this  country  was 
transferred  from  James  to  John. 

Tiic  Prior  Cayrasco  de  Figueroa  assures  us  that  St.  James 
was  a  gentleman,  his  father  Zebedee  being 


"  Varon  de  ilustre  sangrc  y  Oalileo, 
Puestu  que  usatui  el  arte  piscatoriay 
Qiif  cnlonces  no  era  Ultcito,  nifco, 
JVi  aora  en  muchiis  partes  menos  gloria, 
La  gentc  principal  lener  ojicio, 
0  por  su  menester,  o  su  exerctcio." 

Tenipio  Militante,  p.  iii.  p.  83. 

Morales  also  takes  some  pains  to  establish  lliis  point.  Zebe- 
dee, he  assures  us,  "  era  hombre  principal,  senor  de  un  iiavio, 
con  que  seguia  la  pcsca i  "  and  it  is  char,  he  says,  "  comu  padre 
y  ktjos  seguian  entc  trato  dela pesqucriahonradamente,vias comG 
senores  que  como  ofieiales!  "  —  CoronicaGen.de  Espana,  I.  ix 
c.  vii.  §  3. 

Thcifve  aji  Inquisition  to  maul  him.  —  p.  555,  col.  I . 

Under  the  dominion  of  that  atrocious  Tribunal  Anibrosio 
de  Morales  might  truly  say,  "  No  one  will  dare  deny  that  the 
body  of  the  glorious  Apostle  is  in  the  cily  which  is  named  after 
him,  and  that  it  was  brought  thither,  and  afterwards  discovered 
there  by  the  great  miracles,"  —  of  which  he  proceeds  to  give 
an  account.  "  People  have  been  burnt  for  less,"  —  as  a  fellow 
at  Leeds  said  the  other  day  of  a  woman  whom  he  suspected  of 
beivitcbing  him. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  au 
thors  have  boasted  with  greater  complacency  and  pleasure  than 
of  the  said  Inquisition.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  afforded 
in  the  following  passage  from  the  Templo  JUititante,  Flos  San- 
lorum,  y  Trntmphos  de  sus  Virtudes,  by  D.  Bartolome  Cayrasco 
de  Figueroa,  Prior  and  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Grand  Canary.     (Lisbon,  1613.) 

" gloriosa  Espana, 

Aunquc  de  viucho  puedes  gloriarte, 
\  J^o  estd  en  esso  cl  valor  que  te  acompana, 

Sino  ai  tener  la  Fe  por  estandarte  : 
Por  esta  la  provincia  was  eMranOj 
Ytodo  et  orbe  teme  de  enojarte  ; 
Por  esta  de  tu  nombre  tiembla  el  mundo 

Y  cl  cavcmoso  Tartaro  profunda. 

"  Jigradecelo  a  Dios  de  cuya  mono 
Precede  toda  gracia,  toda  gloria  ; 

Y  despues  del  at  Principe  Ctiristiano, 
Pliilipo  digno  de  inmuirtal  memoria : 
Porque  con  su  goviemo  soberano. 
Con  sujtisticia,  y  su  piedad  notoria^ 
Estas  assrgurada,  y  defendida, 

De  todos  los  peligros  desta  vida. 

"  Este  gran  Rey  decora  tu  terreno 
Con  veynte  y  dos  insignes  fortatezaSj 
Cuyos  fuertes  Alcnydes  ponen  freno 
A  todas  tas  tartaricas  bravezas : 

Y  con  temor  del  mala,  honor  del  bueno, 
Castigan  las  mulicias,  y  simplezas 

De  hereticas  palabras  y  opiniimes^ 
Que  son  las  veynte  y  dos  Inquisiciones. 

"  De  la  Imperial  Toledo  es  la  primera  ; 
De  la  Real  Sevitla  la  segunda, 
De  Cordova  la  ilustre  la  tercera. 
La  quarta  de  Granada  la  fecunda: 
Tambien  en  Cnlahorra  la  vandera 
De  la  sagrada  Inquisicion  sefunda, 

Y  margaritas  son  desta  corona, 
Zaragoza,  Valnicia,  Barcelona. 

"■  Tambien  Valladolid  aventajada  : 

Despues  del  gran  inccndio,  en  edijido  ; 
Cuenca,  Murcia,  Llerena  celcbrada 
En  mueJia  antiguedad  del  Santo  OJicio  .• 
En  Galicia  assi  mismo  esta  fundada 
Torre  deste  santissimo  exercicio. 
En  Evora,  en  Coimbra,  ni  Ul'isipo, 
Qiif  ya  la  Lusitania  es  de  PlUlipo. 

"  Tambien  Sicilia  en  esta  viva  pena 
De  la  importante  Inquisicion  estriva} 
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Y  Oran  Canaria  en  publica  resena 

"  El  cozo  del  lugar  propio  se  alej:a 

Los  adrersarios  de  la  Fe  derriba  .■ 

De  una  azemila  o  carro  hecho  carga. 

Las  isias  de  Mallarca  y  de  Cerdena^ 

Y  representa  su  piadosa  qtiexa. 

Y  el  gran  Rnjno  que  fue  de  Jitabaltpa, 

De  aquclla  enfermedad prolixa  y  larga: 

Y  la  postrera  desla  her»yca  suma 

Buetne  en  sus  pies,  y  las  mulHas  deza. 

Ea  la  ciudad  que  fue  dc  Moteiuma. 

Y  de  aiguna  piadosa  obra  se  encarga. 

Gratijicando  con  palabras  santas. 

"  Sobre  estas  fortalezas  de  importancia 

Poder  bolver  sobre  sus  propias  plantas. 

Esta  la  general  torre  suprema^ 

Fuiidada  sobre  altissima  conxtancia, 

"  El  que  ya  tuvo  vista,  y  no  tiene  ojos. 

Cabierta  de  Catolica  diadema : 

Al  Templo  viene  del  Apostol  Diego, 

De  cuya  soberana  vxgilancia^ 

Haze  oration,  y  postrase  de  hinojos. 

Resplendecientc  luz,  virtud  estrema^ 

Buelve  con  lui,  aviendo  enlrado  ciego  -. 

Procede  a  las  demos,  la  fuerza,  el  brio^ 

Y  ojos  de  cera  deta  por  despojos, 

El  Christiano  valor,  el  poderio. 

De  que  alcancQ  salud  su  humilde  ruego, 

Y  en  recompensa  de  la  nueva  vista. 

"  Estes  pues  son  los  Celebris  Castillos^ 

Es  del  raro  milagro  coronista. 

De  la  Fe  verdaderos  defcnsares. 

Que  con  hahitos  roios  y  amarillos, 

"  El  que  hablar  no  puede,  aunque  con  lengua 

Caatigan  los  heretycos  errores  : 

Que  subito  accidente  hizo  mudo. 

Y a  los  pechos  Catolicos  seniillosj 

Pide  remedio  de  sufalta  y  mengua. 

De  la  verdad  Christiana  zeladores, 

Con  un  sonido  balhuciente  y  rudo  .- 

Les  dan  eljusto  premio,  honor  devido, 

Su  dcvocion  humilde  su  mal  mengua, 

De  la  virtud  heroyca  merecido." 

Y pudiendo  dezir  lo  que  no  pudo, 

Con  nueva  voi,  y  con  palabras  claras. 

The  Poet  proceeds  to  eulogize  Santiago  as  having  been  the 

Haie  gracias  por  dadivas  tan  raras. 

founder  in  Spain  of  that  faith  for  the  defence  and  promotion 

of  which  these  two-and-twenty  Castles  weie  erected. 

"  Si  aqueste  viene  de  sus  miembros  maneOj 

Y  aqucl  sordo  del  todo,  otro  contrecho. 

"  Pues  si  en  el  mundo  es  digno  de  memoria 

Con  todos  el  Apostol  es  tan  franco. 

Elfandador  de  una  ciadad  terrena  ; 

Con  su  medio  con  Dios  es  de  provecho  .- 

Y  luego  es  celebrada  en  larga  historia 

Cada  qual  con  alegre  habito  bianco, 

El  inventor  de  alguna  cosa  buena^ 

Buelve  de  su  demanda  satisfecho. 

Que  premio  le  daras  1  que  honor  7  que  gloria  1 

Dando  buelta  a  su  tierra  los  dolientes, 

Fdice  F:spanaj  de  virtudes  llena. 

Sanos  de  enfernncdades  diferentes. 

Al  que  fue  de  la  Fi  que  aqui  reJierOy 

En  tus  Provincias  fundador  primero  1 

**  A  quien  de  prision  saca,  5  cautiverio, 

Remedia  enfermos,  muertos  rc^ucita. 

"  Razon  scrd,  que  su  memoiia  sea 

Da  a  los  desconsulados  refrigerio. 

En  todo  tu  distrito  etemiiada, 

Y  diferentes  afiicciones  quita: 

Y  que  en  aqueste  Santoral  se  lea 

Sobre  toda  dolencia  tiene  imperio 

iJiunque  con  debil pluma)  celebrada: 

La  milagrosn  fabrica  bendita. 

Pues  alto  Espanoy  porque  el  mundo  Tea 

Libra  de  muerte  en  agua,  en  hierro,  enfiiegt. 

Que  puedes  en  la  Fe  mas  que  en  la  espada. 

El  euerpo  santo  del  Apostol  Diego. 

Da  me  ateutos  oydos  cntretanto 

Que  de  tu  Cavallero  ilustre  canto. 

"  Da  toda  almafiel  gracias  al  cielo, 

Que  perdonado  al  pecador  que  yerra. 

■'  Oyganme  los  magnanimos  guerreros 

Para  remedio  suyo,  y  su  cunsuelo, 

Que  ponen  freno  al  barbaro  despecko. 

Tal  bien  el  Reyno  de  Qalizia  encierra  : 

Y  en  especial  aquellos  Cavalleros 

Para  que  venga  desde  todo  el  suelo 

Que  adoman  de  su  insinia  roxa  el  pecho  -. 

A  las  postreras  partes  de  la  tierra. 

Veran  que  los  blasones  verdaderos 

Todofiel  Catolico  Christiano, 

Se  alcanzan,  xmitando  en  dicho  y  hecho 

A  implorar  el  aurilio  soberann.^* 

Al  Espanol  caudUlo  Santiago 

Cristoval  de  Mesa,  EI  Patron  de  Espana,  ff.  hxii.  p.  3. 

Gran  zelador  del  Agareno  estrago." 

P.  iii.  p.  81. 

The  high  altar  at  Compostella  is,  as  all  the  altars  formerly 

were  in  Galicia  and  Asturias,  not  close  to  the  wall,  but  a 

little  detached  from  it.     It  is  ten  feet  in  length,  and  very 

wide,  with  a  splendid  frontispiece  of  silver.     The  altar  itself         : 

At  Compostellay  in  his  Church, 

is  hollow,  and  at  the  Gospel  end  there  is  a  small  door,  never 

His  body  and  one  head 

opened  except  to  royal  visitors,  and  when  a  new  Archbishop         j 

Have  been,  for  some  eight  hundred  years. 

first  comes  to  take  possession.     It  was  opened  for  Ambrosio- 

By  Pilgrims  visited.  —  p.  555,  col.  1. 

de   Morales,  because   he  waa   commissioned   to  inspect  the- 

churches:  nothing,  however,  was  to  be  seen  within,  except 

" a  visitor  el  euerpo  santo 

two  large,  flat  stones,  wliich  formed  the  floor,  and  at  the  end 

Todofiel  Christiano  la  via  toma : 

of  them  a  hole  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  but  filled  with 

Adonde  viene  peregrino  tanto 

mortar.  '  Below  is  the  vault  in  which  the  body  of  Santiago  is 

Coma  a  Jerusalem,  y  como  a  Roma, 

said  to  be  depo-ited  in  the  marble  coffin  wherein  it  was  found. 

Que  a  el  de  tieira  y  mar  por  los  caminos 

The  vault  extends  under  the  altar  and  its  steps,  and  some  way 

Vienen  de  todo  cl  mundo  peregrinos 

back  under  the  Ciipella  Mayor:  it  JA  in  fact  a  part  of  the 

Crypt  wailed  off  with  a  thick  wall,  para  dexar  ccrrado  del  todo 

"  Varia  gentejiel,  pueblo  devoto, 

el  santo  euerpo. 

El  Santaario  celebre  frequenta. 

The  Saint,  whose  real  presence  is  thus  carefully  concealed. 

Acude  el  casi  naufrago  piloto, 

receives  his  pilgrims  in  effigy.     The  image  is  a  half  figure  of 

Libre  de  la  maritima  tormenta  : 

stone,  a  little  less  than  life,  gilt  and  painted,  holding  in  one 

Que  del  mar  combatido  hizo  voto, 

hand  abook,and  as  if  giving  a  blessing  with  the  other.     Esta 

Teniendo  de  salvar  el  alma  cuenta, 

en  cabello,  without  either  crown  or  glory,  on  the  head,  but  a 

Que  de  la  tempestad  casi  sin  kabla. 

large  silver  crown  is  suspended  immediately  above,  almost  so 

Con  la  vida  aatio  sobre  una  tabla. 

71 

as  to  touch  the  bead;  and  the  last  ceremony  which  a  pilgrim 
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performs  is  to  ascend  to  the  image,  which  is  over  the  altar,  by 
a  staircase  from  the  Epistle  side,  kiss  it  reverently  on  the 
head,  embrace  it,  and  place  tliis  crown  upon  it,  and  then  go 
down  on  the  Gospel  side. —  Viage  dc  Morales,  t.  xx.  p.  154. 

"  Ingens  sub  templo  fomiz^  et  claustra  per  umbras 
Magna  jacent,  ctPctsque  domus,  queis  magna  Jacobi 
Ossa  sepidchrali  fama  est  in  sede  latere. 
J^allifas  hominuin  sacratum  insistere  Ihnen  ; 
Est  vidisse  nefas-,  nee  eundi  perviHs  usus  : 
E  longi  veniam  exorant  atque  osicula  Jigunt 
Liminibits,  redeuntque  domos  ;  variasqae  galeris 
Jacubi  effigies  addant,  humcrosque  bacillis 
Circitndant,  conckisqiic  super  falgentibiis  ornant." 

Faciecis,  lib.  vii.  \>,  117. 

Tlie  sepulchre  was  thus  closed  by  the  first  Arrhbisliop, 
D.  Diego  Gelmirez,  "  que  ya  de  niiiguna  vianera  se  puede  ver, 
ni  cntenderse  como  esta.  Y  esto  hizo  con  prudentisstmo  consejo 
aquet  gran  Principe  y  valeroso  Perlado,  y  con  reverencia  devota, 
porque  cada  uno  no  quisiese  ver  y  traiar  aquel  preciuso  rdicario 
cumanmente.,  y  sin  el  debido  respete ;  que  se  pierde  sin  duda 
qu'indo  los  citerpos  sanias  y  sus  scpidturas  puedcn  ser  vistas 
vulgarmente  de  todos."  —  Morales,  I.  ix.  c.  vii.  $  67. 

A  print  of  the  sepulchre,  from  an  illuminated  drawing  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  Historia  CfunpostclaitOy  is  given  in  tlie 
QOtli  volume  of  the  Espaha  Sagrada.  And  in  that  history 
(pp.  50,  51)  19  the  following  characteristic  account  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  altar  by  D.  Diego  Gelmirez. 

*•  Among  the  other  worthinesses,  with  the  which  the  afore- 
said Bishop  in  no  inactive  solicitude  hastened  to  decorate  his 
Church,  we  have  been  careful  to  defend  from  the  death  of 
oblivion  whatsoever  his  restauratory  luiml  did  to  the  altar  of 
the  Siiid  Church.  But,  lest  in  bringing  forward  all  singular 
circumstances  we  should  wander  into  devious  ways,  we  will 
direct  our  intention  to  the  straight  path,  and  commit  to  suc- 
ceeding remembrance  so  far  as  our  possil)ility  may  reveal 
those  things  which  we  beheld  with  our  own  eyes.  For  of 
how  small  dimensions  the  altar  of  Santiago  formerly  was,  lest 
we  should  bo  supposed  to  diminish  it  in  our  relation,  may 
better  be  collected  from  the  measure  of  tht- altarlct  itself.  But 
as  religion  increased  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  fiiith, 
that  another  altarlet,  a  little  larger  than  the  other,  was  placed 
over  it  by  those  who  were  zealous  for  their  holy  fiiith,  our 
anrient  fathers  have  declared  unto  us  as  welt  by  fiiithfiil 
words,  as  by  the  assured  testimony  of  writings.  But  the 
aforesaid  Bishop  being  vehemently  desirous  of  increasing  the 
beauty  of  his  Church,  and  seeing  that  this  little  altar,  though 
thus  enlarged,  was  altogether  unworthy  of  so  great  an  Apostle, 
thought  it  worthy  of  pious  consideration  to  aggrandize  the 
Apostolical  altar.  Wherefore,  being  contirmcd  thereunto  by 
the  prudent  counsel  of  religious  men,  altliough  the  Canons 
stoutly  resisted  him  in  this  matter,  he  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  demolish  the  habitade  which  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  the  sepulchre  below,  in  which  sepulchre  we  learn, 
without  all  doubt,  that  the  remains  of  the  most  holy  Apostle 
are  enclosed.  They  indeed  repeatedly  asserted  that  a  work 
whicli,  rude  and  deformed  as  it  was,  was  nevertheless  edified 
in  honor  to  the  remains  of  such  holy  personages,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  destroyed,  lest  tiiey  tliemselves  or  their  lord 
should  be  stricken  with  lightning  from  heaven,  and  suffer  tlie 
immediate  punishment  of  such  audacity.  But  he,  like  a 
strenuous  soldier,  protected  with  the  impenetrable  shield  of  a 
good  resolution,  forasmuch  as,  with  the  eye  of  his  penetration, 
ill-  perceiverl  tliat  they  regarded  external  tilings  more  than 
inner  ones,  trampled  upon  tlieir  fears  with  the  foot  of  his  riglit 
intention,  and  levelled  to  the  ground  their  hnbitacle,  and 
snlarged  the  altar,  which  had  originally  been  so  small  a  one, 
'DOW  lor  the  third  time,  with  marble  placed  over  and  about  it 
on  all  sides,  making  it  as  it  ought  to  be.  Without  delay  also 
lie  marvellously  began  a  silver  frontispiece  for  this  egregious 
and  excellent  work,  and  more  marvellously  completed  it." 

There  used  to  be  interpreters  at  Compostella  for  all  lan- 
guages;  lenguageros  they  were  called.  They  had  a  silver 
wand,  with  a  hand  and  finger  pointed  at  the  top,  to  show  the 
relics  with.  Among  those  relics  is  the  head  of  St.  James  the 
Less  ;  a  grinder,  in  a  splendid  gold  reliquary,  of  one  St.  James, 
it  has  not  been  determined  which  ;  one  of  St.  Christopher's 
arms,  of  modest  dimensions  ;  and  seven  heads  of  the  Eleven 


Thousand  V'irgins.  These  are  from  the  list  which  Morales 
gives;  but  that  good  and  learned  man,  who  often  swallowed 
the  bull  and  stuck  at  the  tail,  omits  some  more  curious  ones, 
which  are  noticed  in  an  authentic  inventory.  (EspaSa  Sa- 
grada, I.  xix.  p.  344.)  Among  these  are  part  of  our  h^t'ii 
raifnent,  of  the  earth  on  which  he  stood,  of  the  bread  wh"lb 
he  brake,  of  his  blood,  and  of  the  Virgin's  milk. 

A  late  editor  of  Old  Fortunatus  is  reminded  in  one  of  hi» 
notes  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  by  a  passage  in  the  play,  wh.cn, 
as  he  should  have  seen,  is  evidently  allusive  'o  such  relics  as 
those  at  Compostella. 

"  there  can  I  show  thee 


The  hall  of  gold  that  set  all  Troy  on  fire  : 

There  shalt  thou  see  the  scarf  of  Cupid's  mother, 

Snatcli'd  from  the  soft  moist  ivory  of  her  arm 

To  wrap  about  Adonis'  wounded  thigh  : 

There  shalt  tliou  see  a  wheel  of  Titan's  car. 

Which  dropp'd  from  Heaven  when  Phaeton  II red  the  world 

I'll  give  thee  —  the  fan  of  Proserpine, 

Which,  in  reward  for  a  sweet  Thracian  song, 

The  black-brow'd  Empress  threw  to  Orpheus, 

Being  come  to  fetch  Eurydice  from  liell." 


all  who  hi  their  mortal  stage 

Did  not  perform  this  pilgrimage^ 
Must  make  it  when  they  were  dead.  — p.  555,  col.  2. 

*'  Hue  LysiiB  properant  urbe^,  hue  gente^  Ibera 
TurbcE  adcunt^  Qaltique  omnes,  et  Flandria  cantu 
Insi:rni9,  populique  Haliy  Rhenusque  bicomis 
Coiijiuit,  ct  doiiis  altaria  sacra  J'requentant ; 
J\''ainque  ferunt  vici  qui  non  fuec  tempta  pataites 
IiLvisunt,  post  fata  iliac,  etfuneris  umbras 
VcnturoSf  mmuisque  istad  prmstare  beaiis 
Lacte  viam  stellisque  alham,  qua:  nocte  seren^ 
Fulgurut,  et  longo  dcsignat  tramUe  ccclum.^' 

P.  Babtholome  Pekeira,  PaciccidoSy  lib.  vii.  p.  117. 

Fray  Luys  de  Escobar  has  this  among  the  five  hundred 
proverbs  of  his  Litany:  — 

—  el  camino  a  la  muerte 
cs  como  el  de  Santiago, 

Las  qualrocientasj  Sec.  ff.  140. 

It  seems  to  allude  to  this  superstition,  meaning,  that  it  is  a 
journey  which  all  must  take.  The  particular  part  of  the  pil- 
grimage, which  must  be  performed  either  in  ghost  or  in 
person,  is  that  of  crawling  through  a  hole  in  the  rock  at 
El  Padron,  which  the  .Apostle  is  said  to  have  made  with  his 
staff.  In  allusion  to  this  part  of  the  pilgrimage,  which  is  not 
deemed  so  indispensable  at  Compostella  as  at  Padron,  they 
have  this  proverb  —  Quicn  va  a  Santiago,  y  non  va  a.  Padron^  6 
fuz  Romrria  6  non.  The  pilgrim,  indeed,  must  bo  incuiious 
who  would  not  extend  his  journey  thither ;  a  coi>ious  fountain, 
of  the  coldest  and  finest  water  which  Morales  tasted  in  Ga- 
licia,  rises  under  the  high  altar,  but  on  the  outside  of  the 
church  ;  the  pilgrims  drink  of  it,  and  wash  in  its  waters,  as 
tlie  Apostle  is  said  to  have  done  :  they  ascend  the  steps  in  the 
rock  upon  their  knees,  and  finally  perform  the  passage  which 
must  be  made  by  all :  "  y  cicrto,  considcrado  el  sitio,  y  la  her- 
jiiosa  vi.sla  que  de  alii  hay  a.  la  ciudad,  que  cstaba  abaro  en  lo 
llano^  y  a  ioda  la  ancha  hoya  Itcna  de  grandcs  arbohdas  y  frcs- 
airas  de  mas  de  dos  leguas  en  largo,  lugar  es  apnrrjado  para 
mucha  amtemplacion."  —  Via^e  de  Mobiles,  p.  174. 

One  of  Pantagruel's  Questions  Encylopedtqurs  is,  "  Utrum 
lenoir  Scorpion  pourroit  sonffrir  solution  dc  coutinuite  en  sa 
substance,  et  par  Veffusion  de  son  sang  obscurcir  et  emhrunir 
la  tJCT/c  lactee,  au  grand  interest  et  dommagc  dcs  Lifrelofres 
Jacobipetes."  —  v. ABELxis,  t.  ii.  p.  417. 


The  scaUop-shetl.  —  p.  555,  col.  2. 

"  The  escallops,  being  denominated  by  ancient  authors  the 
Skrlls  of  Oales,  or  Oaliria,  pbiinly  apply  to  this  pilgrimage  io 
particular." —  Fosbroohe,  British  Monachism,  p.  423. 

Fuller  is  therefore  mistaken  when,  speaking  of  the  Dacrea 
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family,  (Church  Hist.  cent.  xii.  p.  42,)  who  gave  their  arms 
ffules,  three  scallop-shelU  argent,  ho  says,  "  which  scallop- 
jihells,  (I  mean  the  nethermoat  of  them,  because  most  concave 
and  capacious,)  smooth  within,  and  artificially  plated  without, 
was  ofitimes  cup  and  dish  to  the  pilgrims  in  Palestine,  and 
thereupon  their  arms  often  cliarged  therewith." 

That  llie  scallop  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Compostella 
pilgrim  is  cerlaiu,  as  the  following  miracle  may  show. 

"  The  ship,  in  which  the  body  of  the  Apostle  was  embarked, 
passed  swiftly  by  a  village  in  Portugal  called  Bouzas,  whert-in 
there  dwelt  a  noble  and  powerful  lord,  who  on  that  day  married 
one  of  his  daughters  to  the  son  of  another  person  as  consid- 
erable as  himself,  lord  of  the  laud  of  Amaya.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  in  the  village  of  Bouzas,  and  many  noble 
knigiits  of  that  province  came  to  the  solemnity.  One  of  their 
sports  was  that  of  throwing  the  cane,  and  in  this  the  bride- 
groom chose  to  bear  a  part,  commanding  a  troop,  that  he  mtgiit 
display  his  dexterity.  The  |ilace  for  the  sport  was  on  the 
coast  of  the  ocean,  and  the  bridegroom's  horse,  becoming 
ungovernable,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  sunk  under  the  im- 
mensity of  its  waters,  and,  at  tbo  moment  when  the  ship  was 
passing  by,  rose  again  close  beside  it.  There  werti  several 
miracles  in  this  case.  The  first  was,  thai  the  sea  bore  upon 
its  waves  the  horse  and  horseman,  as  if  it  had  been  firm  land, 
after  not  having  drowned  them  when  they  were  so  long  a  time 
under  water.  The  second  was,  that  the  wind,  which  was 
driving  the  ship  in  full  speed  to  its  port,  suddenly  fell,  and  left 
it  motionless ;  the  third,  and  most  remarkable,  was,  that  both 
the  garments  of  the  knight,  and  the  trappings  of  the  horse, 
came  out  of  the  sea  covered  with  scallop-shells. 

"  The  knight,  astonished  at  such  an  unexpected  adventure, 
and  seeing  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle,  who  with  equal  as- 
tonishment were  looking  at  him  from  the  ship,  asked  them 
what  it  was  that  had  brought  him  where  he  found  himself. 
To  which  the  disciples,  being  inspired  by  Heaven,  replied, 
'that  certes  Christ,  through  the  merit  of  a  certain  servant  of 
his,  whose  body  tliey  were  transporting  in  that  ship,  had 
chosen  to  manifest  his  power  upon  him,  for  his  good,  by  means 
of  this  miracle.'  The  knight  then  humbly  requested  them  to 
tell  him  wlio  Christ  was,  and  who  was  that  Servant  of  Iiis 
of  whom  they  spake,  and  what  was  the  good  which  he  was  to 
derive.  The  disciples  then  briefly  catechized  him  ;  and  tlie 
knight,  having  thus  been  instructed,  said  to  them,  '  Friends 
and  Sirs,  you,  who  have  served  Christ  and  his  holy  Apostle, 
which  I  as  yet  have  not  done,  ask  of  him  to  show  you  for 
what  purpose  he  has  put  these  scallop-shells  upon  me,  because 
so  strange  a  marvel  cannot  have  been  wrought  without  some 
great  mystery.'  Wilh  that  the  disciples  made  their  prayer 
accordingly,  and,  when  they  had  prayed,  they  heard  a  voice 
from  Heaven,  wiiich  said  thus  unto  the  knight,  '  Our  Lord 
Christ  has  thought  good  to  show  by  this  act  all  persons  present 
and  to  come,  who  may  choose  to  love  and  serve  this  his  ser- 
vant, and  who  shall  go  to  visit  him  where  he  shall  be  interred, 
that  tliey  take  with  them  from  thence  other  such  scallop- 
shells  as  these  with  which  thou  art  covered,  as  a  seal  of 
privilege,  confirming  that  they  are  his,  and  will  be  so  from 
that  time  forward  :  and  he  promises  that  afterwards,  in  the 
Day  of  the  last  Judgment,  they  shall  be  recognized  of  God 
for  his;  and  that,  because  of  the  honors  which  they  have 
done  to  this  his  servant  and  friend,  in  going  to  visit  him  and 
to  venerate  him,  he  will  receive  them  into  his  glory  and  his 
Paradise.' 

"  When  the  knight  heard  these  words,  immediately  he 
made  the  disciples  baptize  him  ;  and  while  tliey  were  so  doing, 
he  noticed,  with  devotion  and  attention,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
sacred  ministry,  and,  when  it  was  done,  he  took  his  leave  of 
them,  commending  himself  to  their  grace,  and  entreating  of 
them  that  they  would  commend  him  in  their  prayers  to  Christ 
and  his  Apostle  Santiago.  At  that  instant  the  wind,  which 
till  then  had  been  still,  struck  the  sails,  and  the  sliip  began  to 
cleave  the  wide  sea.  The  knight  tlien  directed  his  course 
toward  the  shore,  riding  upon  the  water,  in  sight  of  the  great 
multitude,  wiiich  from  the  shore  was  watching  him  ;  and 
when  he  reached  th'e  shore,  and  was  surrounded  by  them,  he 
related  to  them  what  had  happpued.  The  natives,  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  such  stupendous  miracles,  were  converted,  and 
tlie  knight,  with  his  own  hand,  baptized  his  bride." 

The  facts  are  thus  related,  to  the  letter,  in  the  Sanctoral 
Portujurs,  from  whence  the  Breviaries  of  Alcoba^a  and  St. 


Cucufate  copied  it,  and  that  of  Oviedo  in  the  Hymn  for  the 
Apostle's  Day, — from  which  authorities  the  moderns  have 
taken  it.  The  Genealogists  say  that  the  Vieyrns  of  Portugal 
are  descended  from  this  knight,  because  the  scallop  is  called 
by  that  name  in  their  tongue,  and  that  family  brnr  it  in  their 
arms.  The  Pimenteles  nmke  the  same  pretensions,  and  also 
bear  four  scallops  in  their  shield.  1'he  Kibadaneyras  also  ad- 
vance a  similar  claim,  and  they  hear  a  cross  wilh  five  scallops. 
"  This  is  the  origin  of  the  shells  with  which  the  pilgrims, 
who  come  to  visit  the  body  of  our  glorious  Patron,  adorn 
themselves,  tlie  custom  having,  without  doubt,  been  preserveil 
by  tradition  from  tliat  time.  The  circumstances  are  confirmcQ 
by  pictures  representing  it,  which  from  ancient  limes  have 
been  preserved  in  various  cities.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Maria 
de  Aracoili  at  Rome,  on  the  Gospel  side,  there  is  a  spacious 
chapel,  dedicated  to  our  glorious  Patron  ;  it  was  painted  in 
the  year  1441,  and  in  one  compartment  tliis  adventure  is  rep- 
resented :  there  is  the  ship,  liaving  the  body  of  the  Apostle  on 
the  poop,  and  the  seven  Disciples  on  board  :  close  to  the  ship, 
upon  the  sea,  is  a  knight  upon  a  black  horse,  wilh  a  red  saddle 
and  trappings,  botli  covered  witli  scallop-shells.  The  same 
story  is  painted  in  the  parish  church  of  Santiago  at  Madrid: 
and  it  is  related  in  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Juan  de  los  Reyes, 
at  Toledo.  In  the  Ancient  Breviary  of  the  Holy  Church  of 
(!)viedo,  mention  is  made  of  this  prodigy  in  these  verses,  upon 
the  vesper  of  the  glorious  Saint :  — 

•  Cunctis  mare  cementibus, 
Scd  a  pro/undo  ducllur^ 
JVadw  Reirig  submerifitur 
Tolas  plciius  conchilibus.^ 

Finally,  the  fact  is  authenticated  by  their  Hollnesses  Alex- 
ander III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Clement  V.,  who  in  their  Bulls 
grant  a  faculty  to  the  Archbishop  of  Comjiostella,  that  they 
may  excommunicate  those  who  sell  these  shells  to  pilgrims 
any  where  except  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  and  they  assign  this 
reason,  because  the  shells  are  the  badge  of  the  Apostle  San- 
tiago. And  thus  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  at  Rome, 
which  is  enriched  with  the  body  of  St.  Clement,  Pope  and 
Martyr,  is  a  picture  of  the  Apostle  Santiago,  apparently  more 
than  five  hundred  years  old,  which  is  adorned  with  scallop- 
shells  on  the  garment  and  liat,  as  liis  proper  badge."  —  ^halfj 
de  Oahciay  vol.  i.  pp.  95,  96. 

Gwillim,  in  his  account  of  this  hearing,  says  nothing  of  its 
origin.  But  he  says,  "  The  Escallop  (according  to  Uioscorides) 
is  engendered  of  the  Dew  and  Air,  anil  hath  no  blood  at  all 
in  itself,  notwithstanding  in  man's  body  of  any  other  food  it 
turneth  soonest  into  blood.  Tiie  eating  of  this  fish  raw  is  said 
to  cure  a  surfeit.  Surli  (he  add?)  is  the  beautiful  shape  that 
nature  hath  bestowed  upon  this  shell,  as  that  the  Collar  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michel  in  France,  in  the  first  instiluiion  thereof, 
was  richly  garnished  with  certain  pieces  of  gold  artificially 
wrought,  as  near  as  the  artificer  could  by  imitation  express  the 
stamp  of  nature."  —  Diyplay  of  Hcrahhy,  p.  171,  (first  edit.) 

One  of  the  three  manners  in  which  Santiago  is  commonly 
represented,  is  in  the  costume  of  a  Compostellan  pilgrim,  with 
a  scallop-shell  in  his  hat.  All  three  are  described  in  a  book, 
as  rare  of  occurrence  as  curious  in  its  subject,  thus  entitled, 
PtCTOR  Chbistianus  Ebuditus  :  Sivr,  de  Errorilnis^  qui  pas- 
sim admittuntur  circa  pingenda^  atque  ejpnfffijidas  Sucras  Ima^ 
(Tines.  Libri  Octo  cum  Appendice.  Opus  SacrtB  Scriptura:,  atque 
KcclesiastioB  HistnriiB  studiosis  non  inutile.  Authure  R.  P. 
M.  Fr.  Joanne  Jnterian  de  Jluala^  Sticri,  Rcgii,  ac  MiUtaris 
Ordinis  Beata;  Jllaria  de  Jilrrccde  Redeniptionis  Ca/itivorum, 
Salmunticensis  AcadeiuiiB  Doctore  Theologo,  atque  ibidnn  SancttB 
ThcologiiB  cum  sacrarum  Linguarum  intcrprctatione  Profcssore 
jampridem  emcrito.  Anno  D.  1730,  Matriti  :  Ez  Tijpographia 
Conventus  prirfati  Ordinis.  fol. 

One  of  the  Censors  of  tins  book  says,  prodit  in  hicem  Piclor 
Christianus  cruditissitni  pectoris  eruditissimus  fo'lus,  ohstetri- 
cante  JV.  RR,  P.  J\f.  Fr.  Josvpho  Campazano  de  la  Vega.  The 
work  was  published  l>y  tlie  Master's  direction  at  *he  cost  of 
the  Order  ;  the  Master  dedicated  it  to  N.  Senora  Cc  las  Mer- 
cedes as  elaboratum  cieultumque  quantum  potuity  by  her  assist- 
ance ;  and  there  is  a  cf7^s■Hrtf  prefixed  liy  Ferrcras  the  Historian, 
speaking  forcibly  of  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  and  of 
the  great  ability  with  which  it  is  executed. 

Instead  of  perceiving  that  Santiago  is  represented  in  the 
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costume  of  his  own  piljiims,  this  author  supposed  that  the 
Saint  is  so  attired  because  he  )i»d  travelled  over  Spain  I  The 
whole  passage  is  curious  for  its  grave  anil  cool  credulity. 
"  Sanctus  Jacoltus  Zebtdd  JiUus,  Hispamz  primarius  (quidqilid 
alii  cmimnui  sint)  Patronuj  algue  j3/;os(o(«jj,  bifariim  smpius  a 
PicUiribus  dcscribituT.  Pmgttur  emm  pmgriiti  hahiU,  oUongo 
innixiis  bueido,  ex  qiw  tUam  bursa  pendeat,  et  circa  kumtros 
amiciilo,  i/uod  Hispani  Esclaviiiam  vocant ;  iiisuper  ft  cum  gakro 
satis  amplo,  gucm  tamen  ornant  concluc,  iiim  circa  littus  maris 
passim  sc  ojferunt ;  TuUim  id  ez  m  arbitrur  yroficisci,  quod 
Kispaiiiam  cderrimi,  et  id  drccbat  TunUrufilium,  pcragraueral  i 
ubi  postmodum  corpus  ijus  e  Hicrosobjmis  translatum  cmdigno 
horwrc  calilur.  Sed  ad  aliis  ctiam  cum  gladio  pingilur,  cumque 
libra  apcrlii.  '  Q.u<b  pictiira  {inquU  frequent  nobis  author)  etsi 
rarior  sit,  priori  tamen  est  pra-fereada,  quod  ez  Sacri  Scripluri 
dcsumpta  sit,  et  martijrium  ejus  explicat.  Quod  ila  Imbetur, 
Oceidit  aatem  Jacobiim  fratrem  Joanms  gladio.' '  Suspi  etiam 
pinnlur  cquo  insistens,  armatusque  gladio,  acirs  Maarorum  im- 
viirri  perrumpcns,  eosqiie  ad  inlemecionem  usque  acdens.  Quod 
jio°.  czi^uA  cam  Hispam  nominis  gloria  recti  Jt :  cum  sxpi  visas 
sit  pro  mspanis  in  aire  pugnans ;  de  cujus  rei  fide  duhium  esse 
non  potest  lis  qui  intcrluerunt  ejus  Ecclesiastico  officio,  ubi 
illad  metrice  habetur,  — 

Tu  bello  aim  nos  cingerent, 

Es  visus  ipso  in  pra;lio, 

Equoqite  et  ense  acerrimus 

Maitros  furentes  steruere. 

jiti/ue  idem  alibi  solidh  oratione  describilur  iUis  verbis  ;  t  '  fyse 
etiam  gloriosus  Apostolus  in  diJiciUimis  pra-liis  paldm  se  conspi- 
ciendum  prmbens,  Kispaiws  adi'crsus  Injideles  pugnantes  mirijici 
jufit.'"  — Lib.  vii.  c.  ii.  pp.  320,  3-21. 


....the  staff  was  bored  and  drilled  /or  those 
mo  on  a  flute  could  play.  —  p.  555,  col.  2. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  "  that  the  pilgrims  to  St.  James  of 
Compostella  excavated  a  staff,  or  walking-stick,  into  a  musical 
instrument  for  recreation  on  their  journey."—  Ifistory  of  Music, 
vol.  iv.  p.  139,  r|uoted  in  Fosbrooke's  British  Monachism,  p.  469. 
MrlFosbrooke  thinks  that  "this  ascription  of  the  invention 
of  the  Boiirdonto  these  pilsrims  in  particular  is  very  question- 
able." Sir  John  probably  supposed,  with  Richelet,  that  the 
B.mrJoji  was  peculiar  to  these  pilgrims,  and  therefore  that 
they  Iiad  invented  it. 

Mr.  Fosbrooke  more  than  doubts  the  Etymon  from  a  musi- 
cal use.  "  The  barbarous  Greek  BopiJona,"  ho  observes, 
<■  signified  a  beast  of  burden,  and  the  Bourdon  was  a  staflfof 
support.  But  the  various  meanings  of  the  word,  as  given  by 
Cotgrave,  make  out  its  history  satisfactorily.  Bourdon,  a 
drone,  or  dorre-bee,  (Richelet  says  grosse  mouche,  mnemie  des 
abeilles,)  also  the  humming  or  buzzing  of  bees  ;  also  the  drone 
of  a  bagpipe;  also  a  pilgrim's  ataft';  also  a  walking-staff, 
having  a  sword,  &c.  within  it. 

"  It  was  doubtless  applied  to  the  use  of  pitching  the  note,  or 
accompanying  the  songs  which  pilgrims  used  to  recreate  them- 
selves on  their  journeys,  and  supposed  by  Menestner  to  be 
hymns  and  canticles."—  Fu»-*rootf,  p.  422. 

In  Germany,  "walking-sticks  that  serve  as  tubes  for  pipes, 
with  a  compressing  pump  at  one  end  to  make  a  fire,  and  a 
machine  at  the  other  for  impaling  insects  without  destroy- 
ing their  beauty,  are  common."  (Hodgkins's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  135.)  I  have  seen  a  telescope  and  a  barometer  in  a  walking- 
stick,  if  that  name  may  be  applied  to  a  staff  of  copper. 


The  ttoice-born  Cock  and  Hen. 


-p.  557,  col.  1. 

niracles  of  San- 


There  is  another  storv  of  a  bird  among  tin 
tia"0  ;  the  poor  subject  of  the  miracle  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
the'cock  and  Hen  of  the  ,\lcMyde  ;  but  the  story  is  true.  It 
occurred  in  Italy ;  and  the  Spanish  fable  is  not  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  fraudulent  practices  carried  on  in  the  Komish 
Church,  than  .he  Italian  story  is  of  the  pitiable  superstition 

•  Molan.  lib.  iii.  c.  26. 

i  In  fetto  TrainUit.  ejusdem.    30  Dec. 


which  such  frauds  fostered,  and  which  was,  and  is  to  this  day, 
encouraged  by  the  dignitaries  of  that  church. 

At  the  request  of  St.  Atto,  Bishop  of  Pisjota,  the  Pisjotana 
say  that  some  relics,  taken  from  Santiago's  most  precious 
head,  were  given  to  their  church  by  the  Archbishop  of  Com- 
postella, Diego  Gelmirez,  a  person  well  known  in  .Spanish 
history.  "  J^ullus  umquam  mortatium  hoc  donum  impetrare  pos- 
set,'' he  affirmed,  when  he  made  the  gift ;  and  the  historian 
of  the  translator  adds,  "  quod  veri  a  Domino  factum  credimus  et 
non  dabitamus,  sicut  manifestis  et  apertis  indiciis  nianifesti  et 
operti  miracula  dcclarabant."  There  is  a  good  collection  of 
these  miracles,  hut  this  of  the  Bird  is  the  most  remarkable. 

"  In  those  days,"  says  the  writer,  "  another  miracle,  as 
pious  as  it  is  glorious,  was  wrought  hy  the  Lord,  in  the  which 
he  who  worthily  perpends  it  will  perceive  what  may  pertain 
to  the  edification  of  all  those  who  visit  the  shrine  of  Santiago, 
and  of  all  faithful  Cliristians.  About  three  weeks  after  the 
consecration  of  Santiago's  altar,  a  certain  girl  of  the  country 
near  Pistoja  was  plucking  hemp  in  a  garden,  when  she  ob- 
served a  pigeon  flying  through  the  air,  which  came  near  her, 
and  alighted  :  upon  which  she  put  up  a  prayer  to  the  Lord 
Santiago,  saying,  '  O  Lord  Santiago,  if  the  things  which  are 
related  of  thee  at  Pistoja  be  true,  and  thou  workest  miracles, 
as  the  Pistojans  affirm,  give  me  this  pigeon,  that  it  may  come 
into  my  hands  ! '  Forthwith  the  pigeon  rose  from  the  spot 
where  it  had  alighted,  and,  as  if  it  were  a  lame  bird,  came  to 
her,  and  she  took  it  in  her  hands,  and  held  it  there  as  if  it 
had  been  lifeless.  What  then  did  the  girl  do.'  She  carried 
it  home,  showed  it  to  her  father,  and  to  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  related  in  what  manner  it  had  come  to  her  hands 
Some  of  them  said,  '  Let  us  kill  and  eat  it ; '  others  said,  '  Do 
not  hurt  it,  hut  let  it  go.'  So  the  girl  opened  her  hand,  to  see 
what  it  would  do.  The  pigeon,  finding  itself  at  liberty,  fled 
to  the  ground,  and  joined  the  poultry  which  were  then  jiicking 
up  their  food,  nor  did  it  afterwards  go  from  the  house,  hut  re- 
mained in  their  company,  as  if  it  belonged  to  them. 

"  All  therefore  regarding,  with  no  common  wonder,  the 
remarkable  tameness  of  this  pigeon,  which  indeed  was  not  a 
tame  bird,  but  a  wild  one,  they  went  to  a  priest  in  the  adjacent 
city,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  circumstances.  The  priest, 
"iving  good  counsel  to  the  girl  and  her  father,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  said,  '  \Ve  will  go  together  to  our  Lord  the 
Bishop,  on  Sunday,  and  act  as  he  may  think  proper  to  direct 
us  in  this  matter.'  Accordingly,  on  the  Sunday  they  went  to 
Pistoja,  and  presented  the  pigeon  to  the  Bishop,  who,  with 
his  Canons,  was  then  devoutly  celebrating  mass  in  honor  of 
Santiago,  upon  the  holy  altar  which  had  been  consecrated  to 
his  honor.  The  prelate,  when  he  had  listened  to  their  story, 
took  the  bird,  and  placed  it  upon  the  wall  of  the  chancel, 
which  is  round  about  the  altar  of  Santiago,  and  there  it 
remained  three  weeks,  never  departing  from  thence,  excepting 
that  sometimes,  and  that  very  seldom,  it  flew  about  the  church, 
but  always  returned  without  delay  to  its  own  station,  and 
there  mildly,  gently,  harmlessly,  and  tamely  continued  ;  and 
rarely  did  it  take  food. 

"  But  people  from  Lucca,  and  other  strangers,  plucked 
feothers  from  its  neck,  that  they  might  carry  them  away  for 
devotion,  and,  moreover,  that  they  might  exhibit  them  to  those 
who  had  not  seen  the  bird  itself.  From  such  injuries  it  never 
attempted  to  defend  itself,  though  its  neck  was  skinned  hy  this 
plucking,  and  this  the  unthinking  people  continued  to  do, 
till  at  length  the  pigeon  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  And  it  was 
no  wonde'r  that  it  died  ;  for  how  could  any  creature  live  that 
scarcely  ever  ote  or  slept?  People  came  thither  night  and 
day  from  all  parts,  and  one  after  another  disturbed  it ,  and 
every  night  vigils  were  kept  there,  the  clergy  and  the  people 
with  loud  voices  singing  praises  to  the  Lord,  and  many  lights 
were  continually  burning  there  :  how,  therefore,  could  it  live, 
when  it  was  never  allowed  to  be  at  rest.'  The  clergy  and 
people,  grieving  at  its  death,  as  indeed  it  was  a  thing  to  he 
lamented,  took  counsel,  and  hung  up  the  skin  and  feathers  to 
be  seen  there  hy  all  comers. 

"  In  such  ami  so  great  a  matter,  what  could  be  more  grati- 
fying, what  more  convenient  than  this  wonderful  sign  which 
the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  give  us?  There  is  no  need  to 
relate  any  thing  more  concerning  the  aforesaid  pigeon  ;  it  was 
seen  there  openly  and  publicly  by  all  comers,  so  that  not  only 
the  laity  and  clergy  of  that  city,  but  many  religious  people 
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from  Other  parts,  abbots,  friars,  clergy,  and  laily,  are  able  to 
attest  tho  truth.  And  I  alao  add  this  my  testimony  as  a  true 
and  faithful  witness,  for  I  saw  the  pigeon  myself  for  a  whole 
week,  and  actually  touched  it  with  my  own  hands." 

Tliere  is  a  postscript  to  this  story,  as  melanclioly  as  the  tale 
:tst.-lf.  The  sick,  and  the  crippled,  and  the  lame,  had  been 
bronght  to  this  churcii,  in  expectation  of  obtaining  a  miraculous 
cure  by  virtue  of  the  new  relics  which  had  arrived.  Among 
these  was  a  poor  woman  in  the  last  stage  of  disease,  who  had 
been  brought  upon  her  pallet  into  the  church,  and  was  laid  in 
H  corner,  and  left  there  ;  nor  was  it  observed  that  this  poor 
creature  was  in  artiado  mortis^  till  the  pigeon  flew  to  the  place, 
and  alighted  upon  her,  and  so  drew  the  attention  of  the  people 
in  the  church  to  the  dying  woman,  quam  quidem,  proiit  credi- 
mtw,  nisi  columba  monstrasset,  nemo  morientem  vidtssct.     They 


removed  her  out  of  the  church  just  before  she  breathed  her 
last;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  miracle,  as  it  was  deemed, 
they  gave  her  an  honorable  funeral.  —  ^cta  Sanctorum^  3 u]. 
t.  vi.  p.  64. 

fVJiat  became  of  the  halter,  I  knoir  not^ 
Because  t/ie  old  books  show  not.  —  p.  553,  col.  1. 

"  Jintiguedad  sagrada,  el  que  se  arriedra 
De  te,  sera  sa  verso  fatlo  y  viunco.'''' 

So  Christoval  de  Mesa  observes,  when  he  proceeds  to  relate 
how  the  rude  stone,  upon  which  the  disciples  of  Santiago  laid 
his  body,  when  Ihey  landed  with  it  in  Spain,  formed  itself  into 
a  sepulchre  of  white  marble.  —  El  Patron  de  Espana,  ff.  68. 


STijt  eutse  ot  l^rfjama. 


KATAPAI,  SIS  KAl  TA  AAEKTPYONONEOTTA,  OIKON  AEI,  O^E  KEN,  EHANHHAN  EFKAeiSOMENAI. 

AnoipO.  AvcK.  roll  ruAtcA.  row  Mz/r. 
CURSES    ARE    LIKE    YOUNG    CHICKENS;     THEY    ALWAYS    COME    HOME    TO    ROOST. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR   OF  GEBIR, 

WALTER    SAVAGE    LANDOR, 

THIS     POEai     IS     INSCRIBED, 

BY   ROBERT   SOUTHEY. 


Sr^carc  fiot  TtpioTria  TroXvTponov^  orppa  0av£(Ti 
HoiKiXop  etSos  tx^Vj  oTi  noiKiXov  vpvov  apa<TC(j). 

Nov.  Aiov, 

FOE    I    WILL,    FOR    NO    MAN's    PLEASDBE, 

change  a  syllable  or  measure  j 
pedawt9  shall  not  tie  mt  strains 
to  our  antique  poets'  veins; 
being  born  a3  free  as  these, 
i  will  sing  as  i  shall  please. 

George  Wither. 


PREFACE 


Several  years  awo,  in  the  Introduction  of  my 
"Letters  to  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  vindicating  the 
Book  of  tlie  Church,"  I  had  occasion  to  state  that, 
while  a  school-boy  at  Westminster,  I  had  formed 
an  intention  of  exhibiting  the  most  remarkable 
forms  of  Mythology  which  have  at  any  time 
obtained  among  mankind,  by  making  each  the 
groundwork  of  a  narrative  poem.  The  perform- 
ance, as  m.ight  be  expected,  fell  far  short  of  the 
design,  and  yet  it  proved  something  more  than  a 
dream  of  juvenile  ambition. 

I  began  with  the  Mahommedan  religion,  as 
being  that  with  which  I  was  then  best  acquainted 


myself,  and  of  which  every  one  who  had  read  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  possessed  all  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  readily  understanding  and 
entering  into  llie  intent  and  spirit  of  the  poem. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  thought  that  I  had  conveyed  in  it 
a  very  false  impression  of  that  religion,  and  that 
the  moral  sublimity  which  he  admired  in  it  was 
owing  to  this  flattering  misrepresentation.  But 
Thalaba  tlie  Destroyer  was  professedly  an  Arabian 
Tale,  The  design  required  that  I  should  bring 
into  view  tlie  best  features  of  that  system  of  belief 
and  worship  which  had  been  developed  under  the 
Covenant  with  Ishmael,  placing  in  the  most  favor- 
able light  the  morahty  of  tlie  Koran,  and  what  the 
least  corrupted  of  the  Mahommedans  retain  of  the 
patriarchal  faith.  It  would  have  been  altogether 
incongruous  to  have  touciied  upon  the  abomina- 
tions engrafted  upon  it;  first  by  the  false  Prophet 
himself,  who  appears  to  liave  been  far  more  re- 
markable for  audacious  profligacy  than  for  any  in- 
tellectual endowments,  and  afterwards  by  the  spirit 
of  Oriental  despotism  which  accompanied  Mahom- 
medanism  wherever  it  was  established. 

Heathen  Mythologies  have  generally  been  rep- 
resented by  Christian  poets  as  the  work  of  the 
Devil  and  his  Angels ;  and  the  machinery  derived 
from  them  was  thus  rendered   credible,  according 
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to  what  was  during  many  ages  a  received  opinion. 
The  plan  upon  wliich  I  proceeded  in  Madoc  was 
to  produce  tlie  effect  of  machinery  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  poem,  by  rep- 
resenting the  most  remarkable  reUgion  of  the  New 
World  such  as  it  was,  a  system  of  atrocious  priest- 
craft. It  was  not  here,  as  in  Thalaba,  the  foundation 
of  the  poem,  but,  as  usual  in  what  are  called  epic 
poems,  only  incidentally  connected  with  it. 

When  I  took  up,  for  my  next  subject,  that  my- 
thology which  Sir  William  Jones  had  been  the  first 
to  introduce  into  English  poetry,  I  soon  perceived 
that  the  best  mode  of  treating  it  would  be  to  con- 
struct a  story  altogether  mythological.  In  what 
form  to  compose  it  was  then  to  be  determined.  No 
such  question  had  arisen  concerning  any  of  my 
former  poems.  I  should  never  for  a  moment  have 
thought  of  any  other  measure  than  blank  verse  tor 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  for  Madoc,  and  afterwards  for 
Roderick.  The  reason  why  the  irregular,  rhyme- 
less  lyrics  of  Dr.  Sayers  were  preferred  for  Thalaba 
was,  that  the  freedom  and  variety  of  such  verse 
were  suited  to  the  story.  Indeed,  of  all  the  laud- 
atory criticisms  with  which  I  have  been  favored 
during  a  long  literary  life,  none  ever  gratified  me 
more  than  that  of  Henry  Kirke  White  upon  this 
occasion,  wlien  he  observed,  that  if  any  other  known 
measure  had  been  adopted,  the  poem  would  have 
been  deprived  of  half  its  beauty,  and  all  its  pro- 
priety. And  when  he  added,  that  the  author  never 
seemed  to  inquire  how  other  men  would  treat  a 
subject,  or  what  might  be  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
but  took  that  course  which  his  own  sense  of  fitness 
jointed  out,  I  could  not  have  desired  more  appro- 
priate commendation. 

The  same  sense  of  fitness  which  made  me  choose 
for  an  Arabian  tale  the  simplest  and  easiest  form 
of  verse,  induced  me  to  take  a  different  course  in  an 
Indian  poem.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  here  neither 
the  tone  of  morals,  nor  the  strain  of  poetry,  could 
be  pitched  too  high  ;  that  nothing  but  moral  sub- 
limity could  compensate  for  the  extravagance  of 
the  fictions,  and  that  all  the  skill  I  might  possess  in 
the  art  of  poetry  was  required  to  counterbalance 
the  disadvantage  of  a  mythology  witii  which  few 
readers  were  likely  to  be  well  acquainted,  and 
which  would  appear  monstrous  if  its  deformities 
were  not  kept  out  of  sight.  I  endeavored,  there- 
fore, to  combine  the  utmost  richness  of  versification 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  spirit  of  the  poem 
was  Indian,  but  there  was  nothing  Oriental  in  the 
style.  I  had  learnt  the  language  of  poetry  from 
our  own  great  masters  and  the  great  poets  of  an- 
tiquity. 

No  poem  could  liave  been  more  deliberately 
planned,  nor  more  carefully  composed.  It  was 
commenced  at  Lisbon  on  the  first  of  May,  1301, 
and  recommenced  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
at  Kingsdown,  in  the  same  house  (endeared  to  me 
once  by  many  deliglitful  but  now  mournful  recol- 
lections) in  which  Madoc  had  been  finished,  and 
Thalaba  begun.  A  little  was  added  during  the 
winter  of  that  year  in  London.  It  was  resumed  at 
Kingsdown  in  the  sunnner  of  1802,  and  then  laid 
aside  till  1806,  during  which  interval  Madoc  was 


reconstructed  and  published.  Resuming  it  then 
once  more,  all  that  had  been  written  was  recast  at 
Keswick :  there  I  proceeded  with  it  leisurely,  and 
finished  it  on  the  25th  of  November,  1809.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  my  long  poems  of  which  detached 
parts  were  written  to  be  aflenvards  inserted  in  their 
proper  places.  Were  I  to  name  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  communicated  during  its  progress,  it 
would  be  admitted  now  that  I  might  well  be  en- 
couraged by  their  approbation;  and,  indeed, when 
it  was  published,  I  must  have  been  very  unreason- 
able if  I  had  not  been  satisfied  with  its  reception. 

It  was  not  till  the  present  edition  of  these  Poems 
was  in  the  press,  that,  eight-and-twenty  years  after 
Kehama  had  been  pubhshed,I  first  saw  the  article 
upon  it  in  the  Monthly  Review,  parts  of  which 
cannot  be  more  appropriately  preserved  any  where 
than  here  ;  it  shows  the  determination  with  which 
the  Reviewer  entered  upon  his  task,  and  the  im- 
portance whicli  he  attached  to  it. 

"Throughout  our  literary  career  we  cannot  rec- 
ollect a  more  favorable  opportunity  than  the 
present  for  a  full  discharge  of  our  critical  duty. 
We  are  indeed  bound  now  to  make  a  firm  stand  for 
the  purity  of  our  poetic  taste  against  this  last  and 
most  desperate  assault,  conducted  as  it  is  by  a 
writer  of  considerable  reputation,  and  unquestion- 
ably of  considerable  abilities.  If  tliis  poem  were 
to  be  tolerated,  all  things  after  it  may  demand 
impunity,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  contend  hereafter 
for  any  one  established  rule  of  poetry  as  to  design 
and  subject,  as  to  character  and  incident,  as  to 
language  and  versification.  We  may  return  at 
once  to  the  rude  hymn  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and 
indite  strains  adapted  to  the  recitation  of  rustics  in 
the  season  of  the  vintage  :  — 

QncB  canereiit  affcrenlque  perwicti  fiEcibus  ora. 

It  sluil!  be  our  plan  to  establish  these  points,  we 
hope,  beyond  reasonable  controversy,  by  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  twenty-four  sections  (as  they  may 
truly  be  called)  of  tiie  portentous  work,  and  by 
ample  quotations  interspersed  -with  remarks,  in 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  withhold  no  praise  that 
can  fairly  be  claimed,  and  no  censure  that  is  ob- 
viously deserved." 

The  reviewer  fulfilled  his  promises,  however 
much  he  failed  in  his  object.  He  was  not  more 
liberal  of  censure  than  of  praise,  and  he  was  not 
sparing  of  quotations.  The  analysis  was  suf- 
ficiently complete  for  the  purposes  of  criticism, 
except  that  the  critic  did  not  always  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  understand  what  he  was  determined 
to  ridicule.  "It  is  necessary  for  us,"  he  said, 
"according  to  our  purpose  of  deterring  future 
writers  from  the  choice  of  such  a  story,  or  for  such 
a  management  of  that  story,  to  detail  the  gross 
follies  of  the  work  in  question;  and,  tedious  as  the 
operation  may  be,  we  trust  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  all  those  lovers  of  literature  who  duly  value  the 
preservation  of  sound  principles  of  composition 
amouff  us,  the  end  will  excuse  the  means."  The 
means  were  ridicule  and  reprobation,  and  the  end 
at  which  he  aimed  was  thus  stated  in  the  Review 
er's  peroration. 
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"  We  know  not  that  Mr.  Southey's  most  devoted 
admirers  can  complain  of  our  having  omitted  a 
single  incident  essential  to  tlie  display  of  his  char- 
acter or  the  development  of  his  plot.  To  other 
readers  we  should  apologize  for  our  prolixity,  were 
we  not  desirous,  as  we  hinted  before,  of  giving  a 
deatli-blow  to  the  gross  extravagances  of  the 
author's  school  of  poetry,  if  we  cannot  hope  to  re- 
form so  great  an  offender  as  himself.  In  general, 
all  that  nature  and  all  tliat  art  has  lavished  on  him 
IS  rendered  useless  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to 
his  own  system  of  fancied  originality,  in  which 
every  thing  that  is  good  is  old,  and  every  thing 
thai  is  new  is  good  for  notliing.  Convinced  as  we 
are  that  many  of  the  author's  faults  proceed  from 
mere  idleness,  deserving  even  less  indulgence  than 
the  erroneous  principles  of  his  poetical  system,  we 
shall  conclude  by  a  general  exhortation  to  all 
critics  to  condemn,  and  to  all  writers  to  avoid,  the 
example  of  combined  carelessness  and  perversity 
vv'hich  is  here  afforded  by  Mr.  Southey ;  and  we 
shall  mark  this  last  and  worst  eccentricity  of  his 
Muse  with  the  following  character:  —  Here  is  the 
composition  of  a  poet  not  more  distinguished  by 
his  genius  and  knowledge,  than  by  his  contempt 
for  public  opinion  and  the  utter  depravity  of  his 
taste  — a  depravity  which  is  incorrigible,  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  add,  most  unblushingly  rejoicing  in  its 
own  hopelessness  of  amendment." 

The  Monthly  Review  has,  I  believe,  been  for 
some  years  defunct.  I  never  knew  to  whom  I  was 
beholden  for  the  good  service  rendered  me  in  that 
Journal,  when  such  assistance  was  of  most  value; 
nor  by  whom  I  was  subsequently,  during  several 
years,  favored  in  the  same  Journal  with  such 
flagrant  civilities  as  those  of  which  the  reader  has 
here  seen  a  sample. 

Keswick,  \dth  May,  1838. 


ORIGINAL    PREFACE. 

In  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  which  of  all  false 
religions  is  the  most  monstrous  in  its  fables,  and 
the  most  fatal  in  its  effects,  there  is  one  remarka- 
ble peculiarity.  Prayers,  penances,  and  sacrifices, 
are  supposed  to  possess  an  inherent  and  actual 
value,  in  no  degree  depending  upon  the  disposition 
or  motive  of  the  person  wlio  performs  them.  They 
are  drafts  upon  Heaven,  for  which  the  Gods  can- 
not refuse  payment.  The  worst  men,  bent  upon 
the  worst  designs,  have  in  this  manner  obtained 
power  which  has  made  them  formidable  to  the 
Supreme  Deities  themselves,  and  rendered  an 
Avatar  J  or  Incarnation  of  Veeshnoo  the  Preserver, 
necessary.  This  belief  is  the  foundation  of  the 
following  Poem.  The  story  is  original;  but,  in  all 
its  parts,  consistent  with  the  superstition  upon 
which  it  is  built;  and  however  startling  the  fictions 
may  appear,  they  might  almost  be  called  credible 
when  compared  with  the  genuine  tales  of  Hindoo 
mytiiology. 


No  figures  can  be  imagined  more  anti-pictu- 
resque, and  less  poetical,  than  the  mythological 
personages  of  the  Bramins.  This  deformity  was 
easily  kept  out  of  sight: — their  hundred  hands 
are  but  a  clumsy  personification  of  power;  their 
numerous  heads  only  a  gross  image  of  divinity, 
"whose  countenance,"  as  the  lihagval-Geeta 
expresses  it,  ''is  turned  on  every  side."  To  the 
other  obvious  objection,  that  the  religion  of  Hiii- 
dostan  is  not  generally  known  enough  to  supply 
fit  machinery  for  an  English  poem,  1  can  only 
answer,  that,  if  every  allusion  to  it  throughout  the 
work  is  not  sufficiently  self-explained  to  render 
the  passage  intelligible,  there  is  a  want  of  skill 
in  the  poet.  Even  those  readers  who  sliould  be 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  our 
learned  Orientalists,  will  find  all  the  preliminary 
knowledge  that  can  be  needful,  in  the  brief  expla- 
nation of  mythological  names  prefixed  to  tlie  Poem. 


Brama, the  Creator. 

Veeshnoo,  .  .  ,  tlie  Preserver. 

Seeta, the  Destroyer. 

These  form  the  Trimourtee,  or  Trinity,  as  it  has  heen 
called,  of  the  Bramina.  The  allegory  is  olivious,  but 
has  been  made  for  the  Trimourtee,  not  the  Trimourtee 
for  the  allegory;  and  these  Deities  are  ri'gatded  by  the 
people  as  three  distinct  and  personal  Gods.  The  two 
latter  have  at  this  day  their  hostile  sects  of  worship- 
pers j  that  of  Sefva  is  the  most  numerous  ;  and  in  this 
Poem,  Sceva  is  represented  as  Supreme  among  the 
Gods.  This  is  the  same  God  wliose  name  is  variously 
written  Seeb,  Pieven,  and  Siva  ;  Chivon  by  the 
French  ;  Xiven  by  the  Portuguese  ;  and  whom  Euro- 
pean writers  sometimes  denominate  Eswara,  Iswaren, 
Rlahadeo,  Mahadeva,  Rutren, — ucconling  to  wiiicli 
of  his  thousand  and  eiglit  names  prevailed  in  the 
coimtry  where  they  obtained  their  information. 

Indra, God  of  the  Elements. 

TheSwEROA,.  .  his  Paradise,  —  one  ofthe  Hindoo  heavens. 

Yamen, Lord  o>f  Hett,  and  Judge  ofthe  Dead. 

Padalok,  ....  Hell,  —  under  the  Eartli,  and,  like  the  Earth, 
of  an  octagon  shape ;  its  eight  gates  are  guarded  by  as 
many  Gods-  ' 

Mabbiataly,  .  .  the  Goddess  who  is  chiefly  worshipped  by 
the  lower  castes. 

PoLLEAK, or  Ganosa,  —  the  Protector  of  Travellers. 

His  statues  are  placed  in  the  highways,  and  some- 
times in  a  small,  lonely  sanctuary,  in  the  streets  snd 
in  the  fields. 

Casvapa, the  Father  ofthe  ImmortaJs. 

Devetas, the  Inferior  Deities. 

Suras, Good  Spirits. 

AsuBAs, Evil  Spiiiti!,  or  Devils. 

Glendoveers,  .  tlie  most  beautiful  of  the  Good  Spirita,  tht 
Grindouvers  of  Sonnerat. 


THE  FUNERAL. 


Midnight,  and  yet  no  eye 

Through  all  the  Imperial  City  closed  in  sleep ! 

Behold  her  streets  a-blaze 

With  light  that  seems  to  kindle  tlie  red  sky. 

Her  myriads  swarming  through  the  crowded  Waya 
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Master  and  slave,  old  age  and  infancy, 

All,  all  abroad  to  gaze  ; 

House-top  and  balcony 

Clustered  with  women,  who  throw  back  their  veils 

With  unimpeded  and  insatiate  sight 

To  view  the  funeral  pomp  which  passes  by, 

As  if  the  mournful  rite 

Were  but  to  them  a  scene  of  joyance  and  delight. 

2. 
Vainly,  ye  blessed  twinklers  of  the  night. 
Your  feeble  beams  ye  shed, 
Quench'd  in  the  unnatural  light  which  might  out- 
stare 
Even  the  broad  eye  of  day  ) 
And  thou  from  thy  celestial  way 
Pourest,  O  Moon,  an  ineffectual  ray  ! 
For  lo !  ten  thousand  torches  flame  and  flare 
Upon  the  midnight  air. 
Blotting  the  lights  of  heaven 
With  one  portentous  glare . 
Behold,  the  fragrant  smoke,  in  many  a  fold 
Ascending,  floats  along  the  fiery  sky. 
And  hangeth  visible  on  higii, 
A  dark  and  waving  canopy. 


Hark  I  'tis  the  funeral  trumpet's  breath  ! 

'Tis  the  dirge  of  death ! 

At  once  ten  thousand  drums  begin. 

With  one  long  thunder-peal  the  ear  assailing ; 

Ten  thousand  voices  then  join  in. 

And  with  one  deep  and  general  din 

Pour  their  wild  wailing. 

The  song  of  praise  is  drown'd 

Amid  the  deafening  sound ; 

You  hear  no  more  the  trumpet's  tone. 

You  hear  no  more  the  mourner's  moan, 

Though  the  trumpet's   breath,    and  the  dirge  of 

death. 

Swell  with  commingled  force  the  funeral  yell. 

But  rising  over  all,  in  one  acclaim. 

Is  heard  the  echoed  and  reechoed  name, 

From  all  that  countless  rout  — 

Arvalan  !  Arvalan  I 

Arvalan  !  Arvalan  ! 

Ten  times  ten  thousand  voices  in  one  shout 

Call  Arvalan  !  the  overpowering  sound. 

From  house  to  house  repeated,  rings  about, 

From  tower  to  tower  rolls  round. 


The  death-procession  moves  along ; 

Their  bald  heads  shining  to  the  torches'  ray. 

The  Bramins  lead  the  way. 

Chanting  the  funeral  song. 

And  now  at  once  they  shout, 

Arvalan  1  Arvalan ! 

With  quick  rebound  of  sound. 

All  in  accordant  cry, 

Arvalan !  Arvalan  ! 

The  universal  multitude  reply. 

In  vain  ye  thunder  on  his  ear  the  name ; 

Would  ye  awake  the  dead  ? 

Borne  upright  in  his  palanquin. 


There  Arvalan  is  seen  ! 

A  glow  is  on  his  face,  —  a  lively  red ; 

It  is  the  crimson  canopy 

Which  o'er  his  cheek  a  reddening  shade  liath  shed ; 

He  moves,  —  he  nods  his  head,  — 

But  the  motion  comes  from  the  bearers'  tread, 

As  the  body,  borne  aloft  in  state, 

Sways  with  the  impulse  of  its  own  dead  weight. 


Close  following  his  dead  son,  Kehama  came. 

Nor  joining  in  the  ritual  song. 

Nor  calling  the  dear  name ; 

With  head  depress'd,  and  funeral  vest. 

And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast. 

Silent  and  lost  in  thought  he  moves  along. 

King  of  the  world,  his  slaves,  unenvying  now, 

Behold  their  wretched  Lord ;  rejoiced  they  see 

The  mighty  Rajah's  misery  ; 

That  nature  in  hia  pride  hath  dealt  the  blow. 

And  taught  the  Master  of  Mankind  to  know 

Even  he  himself  is  man,  and  not  exempt  from  woe. 


O  sight  of  grief !  the  wives  of  Arvalan, 

Young  Azla,  young  Nealliny,  arc  seen  1 

Their  widow-robes  of  white. 

With  gold  and  jewels  bright. 

Each  like  an  Eastern  queen. 

Woe  !  woe  !  around  their  palanquin. 

As  on  a  bridal  day. 

With  symphony,  and  dance,  and  song, 

Their  kindred  and  their  friends  come  on 

The  dance  of  sacrifice  !  the  funeral  song  ! 

And  next  the  victim  slaves  in  long  array. 

Richly  bedight  to  grace  the  fatal  day. 

Move  onward  to  their  death ; 

The  clarions'  stirring  breath 

Lifts  their  thin  robes  in  every  flowing  fold, 

And  swells  the  woven  gold. 

That  on  the  agitated  air 

Flutters  and  glitters  to  the  torch's  glare. 


A  man  and  maid  of  aspect  wan  and  wild. 

Then,  side  by  side,  by  bowmen  guarded,  came  ; 

O  wretched  father  !  O  unhappy  child  ! 

Them  were  all  eyes  of  all  the  throng  exploring  — 

Is  this  the  daring  man 

Who  raised  his  fatal  hand  at  Arvalan.' 

Is  this  the  wretch  condemn'd  to  feel 

Kehama's  dreadful  wrath .' 

Then  were  all  hearts  of  all  the  throng  deploring^ 

For  not  in  that  innumerable  throng 

Was  one  who  loved  the  dead  ;  for  who  could  know 

What  aggravated  wrong 

Provoked  the  desperate  blow ' 

8. 
Far,  far  behind,  beyond  all  reach  of  sight, 

In  order'd  files  the  torches  flow  along. 

One  ever-lengthening  line  of  gliding  light 

Far,  far  behind, 

Rolls  on  the  undistinguishable  clamor 

Of  horn,  and  trump,  and  tambour; 
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Incessant  as  tlie  roar 

Of  streams  which  down  the  wintry  mountain  pour, 

And  louder  than  the  dread  commotion 

Of  breakers  on  a  rocky  shore, 

When  the  winds  rage  over  the  waves. 

And  Ocean  to  the  Tempest  raves. 

9. 

And  now  toward  the  bank  they  go, 

Where,  winding  on  tiieir  way  below. 

Deep  and  strong  the  waters  flow. 

Here  doth  tlie  funeral  pile  appear 

Witli  myrrh  and  ambergris  bestrew'd. 

And  built  of  precious  sandal  wood. 

They  cease  their  music  and  their  outcry  here ; 

Gently  they  rest  the  bier ; 

They  wet  the  face  of  Arvalan,  — 

No  sign  of  life  the  sprinkled  drops  excite  ; 

They  feel  his  breast,  —  no  motion  there ; 

They  feel  his  lips,  —  no  breath  ; 

For  not  with  feeble,  nor  with  erring  hand. 

The  brave  avenger  dealt  the  blow  of  death. 

Then,  with  a  doubling  peal  and  deeper  blast, 

The  tambours  and  the  trumpets  sound  on  high. 

And  with  a  last  and  loudest  cry 

They  call  on  Arvalan. 

10. 

Woe  !  woe  !  for  Azla  takes  her  seat 

Upon  the  funeral  pile ; 

Calmly  she  took  her  seat. 

Calmly  the  whole  terrific  pomp  survey'd ; 

As  on  her  lap  the  while 

The  lifeless  head  of  Arvalan  was  laid. 

11. 

Woe  !  woe  !  Neallmy, 

The  young  Nealliny, 

They  strip  her  ornaments  away. 

Bracelet  and  anklet,  ring,  and  chain,  and  zone ; 

Around  her  neck  they  leave 

The  marriage  knot  alone,  — 

That  marriage  band,  which,  when 

Yon  waning  moon  was  young. 

Around  her  virgin  neck 

With  bridal  joy  was  hung. 

Then  with  white  flowers,  the  coronal  of  death. 

Her  jetty  locks  they  crown. 

12. 

O  sight  of  misery ! 

You  cannot  hear  her  cries,  —  their  sound 

In  that  wild  dissonance  is  drown'd;  — 

But  in  her  face  you  see 

The  supplication  and  the  agony,  — 

See  in  her  swelling  throat  the  desperate  strength 

That  with  vain  effort  struggles  yet  for  life  ; 

Her  arms  contracted  now  in  fruitless  strife. 

Now  wildly  at  full  length 

Towards  the  crowd  in  vain  for  pity  spread ;  — 

They  force  her  on,  they  bind  her  to  the  dead. 

13. 
Then  all  around  retire  ; 
Circling  the  pile,  the  ministering  Bramlns  stand, 
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Each  lifting  in  his  hand  a  torch  on  fire. 

Alone  the  Father  of  the  dead  advanced 

And  lit  the  funeral  pyre. 

14. 

At  once  on  every  side 
The  circling  torches  drop; 

At  once  on  every  side 
The  fragrant  oil  is  pour'd ; 

At  once  on  every  side 

The  rapid  flames  rush  up. 

Then  hand  in  hand  tlie  victim  band 

Roll  in  the  dance  around  the  funeral  pyre  ; 

Their  garments'  flying  folds 

Float  inward  to  the  fire ; 

In  drunken  whirl  they  wheel  around ; 

One  drops,  —  another  plunges  in ; 

And  still  with  overwhelming  dim 

The  tambours  and  the  trumpets  sound ; 

And  clap  of  hand,  and  shouts,  and  cries. 

From  all  the  multitude  arise ; 

While  round  and  round,  in  giddy  wheel, 

Into-xicate  they  roll  and  reel. 

Till  one  by  one  whirled  in  they  fall, 

And  the  devouring  flames  have  swallow'd  all. 

15. 

Then  all  was  still ;  the  drums  and  clarions  ceased ; 

The  multitude  were  hush'd  in  silent  awe  ; 

Only  the  roaring  of  the  flames  was  heard. 


II. 


THE   CURSE. 

1. 

Alone  towards  the  Table  of  the  Dead 

Kehama  moved ;  there  on  the  altar-stone 

Honey  and  rice  he  spread. 

There,  with  collected  voice  and  painful  tone. 

He  call'd  upon  his  son. 

Lo  !  Arvalan  appears ; 

Only  Kehama's  powerful  eye  beheld 

The  thin,  ethereal  spirit  hovering  nigh ; 

Only  the  Rajah's  ear 

Receiv'd  his  feeble  breath. 

And  is  this  all?  the  mournful  Spirit  said. 

This  all  that  thou  canst  give  me  after  death .'' 

This  unavailing  pomp, 
These  empty  pageantries,  tliat  mock  tlie  dead  ' 


In  bitterness  the  Rajah  heard, 

And  groan'd,  and  smote  his  breast,  and  o'er  his  face 

CowI'd  the  white  mourning  vest. 


ARVALAN. 

Art  thou  not  powerful,  —  even  like  a  God' 

And  must  I,  through  my  years  of  wandering, 

Shivering  and  naked  to  the  elements. 

In  wretchedness  a-wait 

The  hour  of  Yamen's  wrath  ? 
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I  thought  thou  wouldst  imbody  me  anew, 

Undying  as  I  am ;  — 

Yea,  re-create  me  !  —  Father,  is  this  all  ? 

This  all  ?  and  tliou  Almighty  ! 


But  in  that  wrongful  and  upbraiding  tone 

Kehama  found  relief; 
For  rising  anger  half  suppress'd  his  grief. 

Reproach  not  nie  !  he  cried, 

Had  I  not  spell-secur'd  tliee  from  disease, 

Fire,  sword,  —  all  common  accidents  of  man, — 

And  thou  !  —  fool,  fool  — -to  perish  by  a  stake  ! 

And  by  a  peasant's  arm  !  — 

Even  now,  when  from  reluctant  Heaven, 

Forcing  new  gifts  and  mightier  attributes, 

So  soon  I  should  have  quell'd  the  Death-God's 

power. 

5. 

Waste  not  thy  wrath  on  me,  quoth  Arvalan  ; 

It  was  my  hour  of  folly  !    Fate  prevail'd  ; 

Nor  boots  it  to  reproaclvme  that  I  fell. 

I  am  in  misery.  Father  I     Other  souls, 

Predoora'd  to  Indra's  Heaven,  enjoy  the  dawn 

Of  bliss ;  to  them  the  temper'd  elements 

Minister  joy  :  genial  delight  the  sun 

Sheds  on  their  happy  being,  and  the  stars 

Effuse  on  them  benignant  influences ; 

And  thus  o'er  earth  and  air  they  roam  at  will. 

And,  when  the  number  of  their  days  is  full. 

Go  fearlessly  before  the  awful  throne. 

But  I,  —  all  naked  feeling  and  raw  life, — 

What  worse  than  this  hatli  Yamen's  hell  in  store.' 

If  ever  thou  didst  love  me,  mercy,  father  ! 

Save  me,  for  thou  can'st  save  —  the  Elements 

Know  and  obey  thy  voice. 

6. 

KEHAMA. 

The  Elements 

Shall  sin  no  more  against  thee ;  whilst  I  speak, 

Already  dost  thou  feel  their  power  is  gone. 

Fear  not !    I  cannot  call  again  the  past ; 

Fate  hath  made  that  its  own ;  but  Fate  shall  yield 

To  me  the  future ;  and  thy  doom  be  fix'd 

By  mine,  not  Yamen's  will.     Meantime  all  power. 

Whereof  thy  feeble  spirit  can  be  made 

Participant,  I  give.     Is  there  aught  else 

To  mitigate  thy  lot  ? 

AKVALAN. 

Only  the  sight  of  vengeance.     Give  me  that ! 

Vengeance,   full,   worthy    vengeance!  —  not    the 

stroke 

Of  sudden  punishment,  —  no  agony 

That  spends  itself,  and  leaves  the  wretch  at  rest, 

But  lasting,  long  revenge. 

KEHAMA. 

What,  boy  ?  is  that  cup  sweet .'  then  take  thy  fill ! 


7. 


So,  as  he  spake,  a  glow  of  dreadful  prii 
Inflamed  his  cheek ;  with  quick  and  angry 


ride 
T  stride 


He  moved  toward  the  pile. 

And  raised  his  hand  to  hu.sh  the  crowd,  and  cried, 

Bring  forth  the  murderer  !  At  the  Rajah's  voice, 

Calmly,  and  like  a  man  whom  li;ar  had  stunn'd, 

Ladurlad  came,  obedient  to  the  call;  S 

But  Kailyal  started  at  the  sound. 

And  gave  a  womanly  shriek  ;  and  back  she  drew,      ij 

And  eagerly  she  roll'd  her  eyes  around, 

As  if  to  seek  for  aid,  albeit  she  knew 

No  aid  could  there  be  found. 


It  chanced  that  near  her,  on  the  river-brink. 

The  sculptured  form  of  Marriataly  stood ; 

It  was  an  Idol  roughly  hewn  of  wood. 

Artless,  and  mean,  and  rude  ; 

The  Goddess  of  the  poor  was  she  ; 

None  else  regarded  her  with  piety. 

But  when  that  holy  Image  Kailyal  view'd. 

To  that  she  sprung,  to  that  she  clung  ; 

On  her  own  Goddess  with  close-clasping  arms, 

For  life  the  maiden  hung. 


They  seized  the  maid ;  with  unrelenting  grasp 

Tliey  bruised  her  tender  limbs ; 

She,  nothing  yielding,  to  this  only  hope 

Clings  with  the  strength  of  frenzy  and  despair; 

She  screams  not  now,  she  breathes  not  now. 

She  sends  not  up  one  vow, 

She  forms  not  in  her  soul  one  secret  prayer, 

All  thought,  all  feeling,  and  all  powers  of  life 

In  the  one  effort  centring.     Wrathful  they 

With  tug  and  strain  would  force  tile  maid  away ; 

Didst  thou,  O  Marriataly,  see  their  strife  ? 

In  pity  didst  thou  see  the  suffering  maid  ? 

Or  was  thine  anger  kindled,  that  rude  hands 

Assail'd  thy  holy  Image.'  —  for  behold 

The  holy  image  shakes  ! 

10. 

Irreverently  bold,  they  deem  the  maid 

Relax'd  her  stubborn  hold. 

And  now  with  force  redoubled  drag  their  prey ; 

And  now  the  rooted  Idol  to  their  sway 

Bends,  —  yields,  —  and  now  it  falls.     But  then  they 

scream  ; 

For  lo !  they  feel  the  crumbling  bank  give  way, 

And  all  are  plunged  into  the  stream. 

11. 

She  hath  escaped  my  will,  Kehama  cried; 

She  hath  escaped,  —  but  thou  art  here; 

I  have  thee  still, 

The  worser  criminal ! 

And  on  Ladurlad,  while  he  spake,  severe 

He  fix'd  his  dreadful  frown. 

The  strong  reflection  of  the  pile 

Lit  his  dark  lineaments. 

Lit  the  protruded  brow,  the  gathered  front, 

The  steady  eye  of  wratli. 

12. 

But  while  the  fearful  silence  yet  endured, 
Ladurlad  roused  himself; 
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Ere  yet  the  voice  of  destiny 

Which  trembled  on  tlie  Rajah's  lips  was  loosed, 

HI. 

Eager  he  interposed, 

As  if  despair  liad  waken'd  him  to  hope  ; 

THE   RECOVERY. 

Mercy  1  oh  mercy  !  only  in  defence  — 

Only  instinctively  — 

1. 

Only  to  save  my  child,  I  smote  the  Prince ; 

The  Rajah  turned  toward  the  pile  again; 

King  of  the  world,  be  merciful ! 

Loud  rose  the  song  of  death  from  all  the  crowd ; 

Crush  me  —  but  torture  not  I 

Their  din  the  instruments  begin, 

And  once  again  join  in 

13. 

With  overwhelming  sound. 

The  Man-Almighty  deign'd  him  no  reply  ; 

Ladurlad  starts,  —  he  looks  around; 

Still  he  stood  silent ;  in  no  human  mood 

What  hast  thou  here  in  view, 

Of  mercy,  in  no  hesitating  thought 

O  wretched  man,  in  this  disastrous  scene.' 

Of  right  and  justice.     At  the  length  he  raised 

The  soldier  train,  the  Bramins  who  renew 

His  brow,  yet  unrela.x'd,  —  his  lips  unclosed, 

Their  ministry  around  the  funeral  pyre, 

And,  uttered  from  the  heart, 

The  empty  palanquins. 

With  the  whole  feeling  of  his  soul  enforced. 

The  dimly-fading  fire. 

The  gathered  vengeance  came. 

2. 

14. 

Where,  loo,  is  she  whom  most  his  heart  held  dear, 

I  charm  thy  life 

His  best-beloved  Kailyal,  where  is  she. 

From  the  weapons  of  strife. 

The  solace  and  the  joy  of  many  a  year 

From  stone  and  from  wood, 

Of  widowhood  .'  is  she  then  gone. 

From  fire  and  from  flood, 

And  is  he  left  ail-utterly  alone, 

From  the  serpent's  tooth. 

To  bear  his  blasting  curse,  and  none 

And  the  beasts  of  blood ; 

To  succor  or  deplore  him  .' 

From  Sickness  I  charm  thee. 

He  staggers  from  the  dreadful  spot ;  the  throng 

And  Time  shall  not  harm  thee  ; 

Give  way  in  fear  before  him; 

But  Earth,  which  is  mine. 

Like  one  who  carries  pestilence  about. 

Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee  ; 

Shuddering  they  shun  him,  where  he  moves  along 

And  Water  shall  hear  me. 

And  now  he  wanders  on 

And  know  thee  and  fly  thee  ; 

Beyond  the  noisy  rout : 

And  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  thee 

He  cannot  fly  and  leave  his  Curse  behind  ; 

\Vhen  they  pass  by  thee, 

Yet  doth  he  seem  to  find 

And  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thee. 

A  comfort  in  the  change  of  circumstance. 

When  they  fall  nigh  thee  : 

Adown  the  shore  he  strays. 

And  thou  shalt  seek  Death 

Unknowing  where  his  wretched  feet  shall  rest, 

To  release  thee,  in  vain  ; 

But  farthest  from  the  fatal  place  is  best. 

Thou  shalt  live  in  thy  pain. 

While  Kehama  shall  reign, 

3. 

With  a  fire  in  thy  heart. 

By  this  in  the  orient  sky  appears  the  gleam 

And  a  fire  in  thy  brain ; 

Of  day.     Lo  !  what  is  yonder  in  the  stream, 

And  Sleep  shall  obey  me, 

Down  the  slow  river  floating  slow. 

And  visit  thee  never. 

In  distance  indistinct  and  dimly  seen.' 

And  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 

The  childless  one,  with  idle  eye, 

Forever  and  ever. 

Followed  its  motion  tlioughtlessly  ; 

Idly  he  gazed,  unknowing  why. 

1.5. 

And  h.alf  unconscious  th,it  he  watch'd  its  way. 

There  where  the  Curse  had  stricken  him. 

Belike  it  is  a  tree 

There  stood  the  miserable  man. 

Which  some  rude  tempest,  in  its  sudden  sway, 

There  stood  Ladurlad,  with  loose-hanging  arms. 

Tore  from  the  rock,  or  from  the  hollow  shore 

And  eyes  of  idiot  wandering. 

The  undermining  stream  hath  swept  away. 

Was  it  a  dream  '1  alas  ! 

He  heard  the  river  flow  ; 

4. 

He  heard  the  crumbling  of  the  pile ; 

But  when  anon  outswelling,  by  its  side. 

He  heard  the  wind  which  shower'd 

A  woman's  robe  he  spied. 

The  thin,  white  ashes  round. 

Oh  then  Ladurlad  started. 

There  motionless  ho  stood. 

As  one,  who  in  iiis  grave 

As  if  he  hoped  it  were  a  dream. 

Had  heard  an  Angel's  call. 

And  feared  to  move,  lest  he  should  prove 

Yea,  Marriataly,  thou  hast  deign'd  to  save  ! 

The  actual  misery ; 

Yea,  Goddess  !  it  is  she. 

And  still  at  times  he  met  Kehama's  eve, 

Kailyal,  still  clinging  senselessly 

Kehama's  eye,  that  fastened  on  him  still. 

To  thy  dear  Image,  and  in  happy  hour 
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Upborne  amid  the  wave 

10. 

By  that  preserving  power. 

And  hath  he  spared  us  then .'  she  cried, 

Half  rising  as  slie  spake, 

5. 

For  hope  and  joy  the  sudden  strength  supplied ; 

Headlong  in  hope  and  in  joy 

In  mercy  hath  he  curb'd  his  cruel  will, 

Ladurlad  plunged  in  the  water ; 

That  still  thou  livest.'     But  as  thus  she  said. 

The  Water  knew  Kehama's  spell ; 

Impatient  of  that  look  of  hope,  her  sire 

The  Water  shrunk  before  him. 

Shook  hastily  his  head  ; 

Blind  to  tlie  miracle, 

Oh  !  he  hath  laid  a  Curse  upon  my  life. 

He  rushes  to  his  daughter, 

A  clinging  curse,  quoth  he ; 

And  treads  the  river  depths  in  transport  wild, 

Hath  sent  a  fire  into  my  heart  and  brain. 

And  clasps,  and  saves  his  child. 

A  burning  fire,  forever  there  to  be  ! 

The  Winds  of  Heaven  must  never  breathe  on  me , 

6. 

The  Rains  and  Dews  must  never  fall  on  me  ; 

Upon  the  farther  side,  a  level  shore 

Water  must  mock  my  thirst,  and  shrink  from  me , 

Of  sand  was  spread  :  thither  Ladurlad  bore 

The  common  Earth  must  yield  no  fruit  to  me; 

His  daughter,  holding  still  with  senseless  hand 

Sleep,  blessed  Sleep  !  must  never  light  on  me  ; 

The  saving  Goddess ;  there  upon  the  sand 

And  Death,  who  comes  to  all,  must  fly  from  me. 

He  laid  the  livid  maid. 

And  never,  never,  set  Ladurlad  free. 

Raised  up  against  his  knees  her  drooping  head; 

Bent  to  her  lips,  —  her  lips  as  pale  as  death, — 

11. 

If  he  might  feel  her  breath. 

This  is  a  dream  !  exclaimed  the  incredulous  maid. 

Uis  own  the  while  in  hope  and  dread  suspended ; 

Yet  in  her  voice  the  while  a  fear  express'd. 

Chafed  her  cold  breast,  and  ever  and  anon 

Which  in  her  larger  eye  was  manifest. 

Let  his  hand  rest,  upon  her  heart  extended. 

This  is  a  dream !  she  rose,  and  laid  her  hand 

Upon  her  father's  brow,  to  try  the  charm ; 

7. 

He    could    not    bear    the    pressure    there ;  —  he 

Soon  did  his  touch  perceive,  or  fancy,  there 

shrunk ; 

The  first  faint  reotion  of  returning  life. 

He  warded  off  her  arm, 

He  chafes  her  feet,  and  lays  them  bare 

As  though  it  were  an  enemy's  blow;  he  smote 

In  the  sun;  and  now  again  upon  her  breast 

His  daughter's  arm  aside. 

Lays  his  hot  hand  ;  and  now  her  lips  he  press'd. 

Her  eye  glanced  down  ;  his  mantle  she  espied. 

For  now  the  stronger  tlirob  of  life  he  knew ; 

And  caught  it  up.  —  Oh  misery  !  Kailyal  cried. 

And  her  lips  tremble  too ! 

He  bore  me  from  the  river-depths,  and  yet 

The  breath  comes  palpably  : 

His  garment  is  not  wet ! 

Her  quivering  lids  unclose, 

Feebly  and  feebly  fall. 

_ 

Relapsing,  as  it  seem'd,  to  dead  repose. 

IV. 

8. 
So  in  her  father's  arms  tlius  languidly, 

THE   DEPARTURE. 

While  over  her  with  earnest  gaze  he  hung. 

Silent  and  motionless  she  lay, 

1. 

And  painfully  and  slowly  writhed  at  fits ; 

Reclined  beneath  a  Cocoa's  feathery  shade 

At  fits,  to  short  convulsive  starts  was  stung. 

Ladurlad  lies, 

Till  when  the  struggle  and  strong  agony 

And  Kailyal  on  his  lap  her  head  hath  laid. 

Had  left  her,  quietly  she  lay  reposed  ; 

To  hide  her  streaming  eyes. 

Her  eyes  now  resting  on  Ladurlad's  face, 

The  boatman,  sailing  on  his  easy  way. 

Relapsing  now,  and  now  again  unclosed. 

With  envious  eye  beheld  them  where  they  lay ; 

The  look  she  fi.\'d  upon  his  face  implies 

For  every  herb  and  flower 

Nor  thought  nor  feeling ;  senselessly  she  lies. 

Was  fresh  and  fragrant  with  the  early  dew ; 

Composed  like  one  who  sleeps  with  open  eyes. 

Sweet  sung  tlie  birds  in  that  delicious  hour. 

And  the  cool  gale  of  morning,  as  it  blew. 

9. 

Not  yet  subdued  by  day's  increasing  power, 

Long  he  Ican'd  over  her. 

Ruffling  the  surface  of  the  silvery  stream. 

In  silence  and  in  fear. 

Swept   o'er   the    moisten'd    sand,    and    raised    no 

Kailyal!  —  at  length  he  cried  in  such  a  tone 

shower. 

As  a  poor  mother  ventures  who  draws  near, 

Telling  their  tale  of  love. 

With  silent  footstep,  to  her  child's  sick  bed. 

The  boatman  tliouglit  they  lay 

My  Father!  cried  the  maid,  and  raised  her  head. 

At  that  lone  hour,  and  who  so  blest  as  they  1 

Awakening  then  to  life  and  thought,  —  thou  here.' 

For  when  his  voice  slie  heard, 

o 

The  dreadful  past  recurr'd. 

But  now  the  Sun  in  heaven  is  high; 

Which  dimly,  like  a  dream  of  pain, 

The  little  songsters  of  the  sky 

Till  now  with  troubled  sense  confused  her  brain. 

Sit  silent  in  tlie  sultry  hour ; 
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They  pant  and  palpitate  witli  lieat ; 

Their  bills  are  open  languidly 

To  catch  the  passing  air; 

They  hear  it  not,  they  feel  it  not, 

It  murmurs  not,  it  moves  not. 

The  boatman,  as  he  looks  to  land, 

Admires  what  men  so  mad  to  linger  there, 

For  yonder  Cocoa's  shade  behind  them  falls, 

A  single  spot  upon  the  burning  sand. 


There  all  the  morning  w^s  Ladurlad  laid 

Silent  and  motionless,  like  one  at  case ; 

There  motionless  upon  her  father's  knees 

Reclined  the  silent  maid. 

The  man  was  still,  pondering  with  steady  mind. 

As  if  it  were  another's  Curse, 

His  own  portentous  lotj 

Scanning  it  o'er  and  o'er  in  busy  thought, 

As  though  it  were  a  last  night's  tale  of  woe, 

Before  the  cottage  door 

By  some  old  beldam  sung, 

While  young  and  old,  assembled  round, 

Listened,  as  if  by  witchery  bound, 

In  fearful  pleasure  to  her  wondrous  tongue. 


Musing  so  long  he  lay,  that  all  things  seem 

Unreal  to  his  sense,  even  like  a  dream, 

A  monstrous  dream  of  tilings  which  could  not  be. 

That  beating,  burning  brow,  —  wliy  it  was  now 

The  height  of  noon,  and  he  was  lying  there 

In  the  broad  sun,  all  bare  ! 

What  if  he  felt  no  wind  !  the  air  was  still. 

That  was  the  general  will 

Of  Nature,  not  his  own  peculiar  doom; 

Yon  rows  of  rice  erect  and  silent  stand. 

The  shadow  of  the  Cocoa's  lighest  plume 

Is  steady  on  the  sand. 

5. 

Is  it  indeed  a  dream  ?  He  rose  to  try ; 

Impatient  to  the  water  side  he  went, 

And  down  he  bent. 

And  in  the  stream  he  plunged  his  liasty  arm 

To  break  the  visionary  charm. 

With  fearful  eye  and  fearful  heart, 

His  daughter  watch'd  the  event; 

She  saw  the  start  and  shudder. 

She  heard  the  in-drawn  groan. 

For  tlie  Water  knew  Kehama's  charm  ; 

The  Water  shrunk  before  his  arm ; 

His  dry  hand  moved  about  unmoisten'd  there; 

As  easily  might  that  dry  hand  avail 

To  stop  the  passing  gale, 

Or  grasp  the  impassive  air. 

He  is  Almighty  then  ! 

Exclaim'd  the  wretched  man  in  his  despair: 

Air  knows  him  ;   Water  knows  him  ;  Sleep 

His  dreadful  word  will  keep; 

Even  in  the  grave  there  is  no  rest  for  me, 

Cut  off  from  that  last  hope,  —  the  wretch's  joy  ; 

And  Veeshnoo  hath  no  power  to  save, 

Nor  Seeva  to  destroy. 


Oh  !   wrong  not  them  I  quoth  Kailyal ; 

Wrong  not  the  Heavenly  Powers  ! 

Our  hope  is  all  in  them.     They  are  not  blind! 

And  lighter  wrongs  than  ours, 

And  lighter  crimes  than  his, 

Have  drawn  the  Incarnate  down  among  mankind 

Already  have  tlie  Immortals  heard  our  cries, 

And  in  the  mercy  of  their  righteousness 

Beheld  us  in  the  hour  of  our  distress  i 

She  spake  with  streaming  eyes, 

Where  pious  love  and  ardent  feeling  beam. 

And  turning  to  the  Image  threw 

Her  grateful  arms  around  it.  —  It  was  thou 

Who  savedst  me  from  the  stream  ! 

My  Marriataly,  it  was  thou  ! 

I  had  not  else  been  here 

To  share  my  Father's  Curse, 

To  suffer  now,  —  and  yet  to  thank  thee  thus  ' 


Here  then,  the  maiden  cried,  dear  Father,  here 

Raise  our  own  Goddess,  our  divine  Preserver  ! 

The  mighty  of  the  earth  despise  her  rites; 

She  loves  the  poor  who  serve  her. 

Set  up  her  Image  here  ; 

Witli  heart  and  voice  the  guardian  Goddess  ble'ii 

For  jealously  would  she  resent 

Neglect  and  Ihanklessness;  — 

Set  up  her  Image  here, 

And  bless  her  for  her  aid  with  tongue  and  sou* 


So  saying,  on  her  knees  the  maid 

Began  the  pious  toil. 

Soon  their  joint  labor  scoops  the  easy  soil; 

They  raise  the  Image  up  with  reverent  hand, 

And  round  its  rooted  base  they  heap  the  sand. 

O  Thou  whom  w^e  adore, 

O  Marriataly,  thee  do  I  implore. 

The  virgin  cried  ;  my  Goddess,  pardon  thou 

The  unwilling  wrong,  that  I  no  more. 

With  dance  and  song, 

Can  do  thy  daily  service,  as  of  yore  ! 

The   flowers  which   last  I  wreathed  around  thy 

brow, 

Are  withering  there;  and  never  now 

Shall  I  at  eve  adore  thee, 

And  swimming  round,  with  arms  outspread, 

Poise  the  full  pitcher  on  my  head. 

In  dexterous  dance  before  thee, 

While  underneath  the  reedy  shed,  at  rest 

My  father  sat  the  evening  rites  to  view. 

And  blest  thy  name,  and  blest 

His  daughter  too. 


Then  heaving  from  her  heart  a  heavy  sigh, 
O  Goddess!  from  that  happy  home,  cried  she, 

The  Almighty  Man  hath  forced  us  ! 

And  homeward  with  the  thought  unconsciously 

She  turn'd  her  dizzy  eye.  —  But  there  on  high. 

With  many  a  dome,  and  pinnacle,  and  spire, 
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The  summits  of  the  Golden  Palaces 

Blazed  in  the  dark  blue  sky,  aJoft,  like  fire. 

Father,  away  !  she  cried,  away  ! 

Why  linger  we  so  nigh  ? 

For  not  to  him  hath  Nature  given 

The  thousand  eyes  of  Deity, 

Always  and  every  where,  with  open  sight, 

To  persecute  our  flight ! 

Away  —  away  !  she  said. 

And  took  her  father's  hand,  and  like  a  child 

He  followed  where  she  led. 


THE    SEPARATION. 


1. 


Evening  comes  on :  arising  from  the  stream, 
Homeward  the  tall  flamingo  wings  his  flight; 
And  where  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  beam. 
His  scarlet  plumage  glows  with  deeper  light. 
The  watchman,  at  the  wisli'd  approach  of  night, 

Gladly  forsakes  tlie  field,  where  he  all  day, 

To  scare  the  winged  plunderers  from  their  prey, 

With  shout  and  sling,  on  yonder  clay-built  height, 

Hath  borne  the  sultry  ray. 

Hark !  at  the  Golden  Palaces 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  hour. 

For  leagues  and  leagues  around,  the  brazen  sound 

Rolls  through  the  stillness  of  departing  day, 

Like  thunder  far  away. 


Beliold  them  wandering  on  their  hopeless  way, 

Unknowing  wliere  they  stray, 

Yet  sure  where'er  they  stop  to  find  no  rest. 

The  evening  gale  is  blowing; 

It  plays  among  the  trees; 

Like  plumes  upon  a  warrior's  crest, 

They  see  yon  cocoas  tossing  to  the  breeze. 

Ladurlad  views  them  with  impatient  mind ; 

Impatiently  he  iiears 

The  gale  of  evening  blowing. 

The  sound  of  waters  flowing, 

As  if  all  sights  and  sounds  combined 

To  mock  his  irremediable  woe; 

For  not  for  him  the  blessed  waters  flow  ; 

For  not  for  him  the  gales  of  evening  blow; 

A  fire  is  in  his  heart  and  brain, 

And  Nature  hath  no  healing  for  his  pain. 


The  Moon  is  up,  still  pale 

Amid  the  lingering  light. 

A  cloud,  ascending  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Sails  slowly  o'er  the  vale, 

And  darkens  round,  and  closes  in  the  night. 

No  hospitable  house  is  nigh. 

No  traveller's  home,  the   wanderers  to  invite; 

Forlorn,  and  with  long  watching  overworn, 

Tlie  wretched  father  and  the  wretched  child 

Lie  down  amid  the  wild. 


Before  tliem,  full  in  sight, 

A  white  flag,  flapping  to  the  winds  of  night, 

Marks  where  the  tiger  seized  a  human  prey. 

Far,  far  away,  with  natural  dread 

Shunning  the  perilous  spot, 

At  other  times  abhorrent  had  tliey  fled, 

But  now  they  heed  it  not. 

Nothing  they  care  ;  the  boding  death-flag  now 

In  vain  for  them  may  gleam  and  flutter  there. 

Despair  and  agony  in  him 

Prevent  all  other  thought ; 

And  Kailyal  hath  no  heart  or  sense  for  aught, 

Save  her  dear  father's  strange  and  miserable  lot 


There,  in  the  woodland  shade. 

Upon  the  lap  of  that  unhappy  maid, 

His  head  Ladurlad  laid, 

And  never  word  he  spake  ; 

Nor  heaved  he  one  complaining  sigh, 

Nor  groaned  he  with  his  misery. 

But  silently,  for  her  dear  sake, 

Endured  the  raging  pain. 

And  now  the  moon  was  hid  on  high ; 

No  stars  were  glinunering  in  the  sky ; 

She  could  not  see  her  father's  eye, 

How  red  witii  burning  agony: 

Perlmps  he  may  be  cooler  now, 

She  hoped,  and  long'd  to  touch  his  brow 

With  gentle  hand,  yet  did  not  dare 

To  lay  the  painful  pressure  there. 

Now  forward  from  the  tree  she  bent. 

And  anxiously  her  head  she  leant, 

And  listened  to  his  breath. 

Ladurlad's  breath  was  sliort  and  quick, 

Yet  regular  it  came, 

And  like  the  slumber  of  the  sick. 

In  pantings  still  the  same. 

Oh,  if  he  sleeps  !  —  her  lips  unclose, 

Intently  listening  to  the  sound, 

That  equal  sound  so  like  repose. 

Still  quietly  the  sufferer  lies. 

Bearing  his  torment  now  with  resolute  will ; 

He  neither  moves,  nor  groans,  nor  sighs. 

Doth  satiate  cruelty  bestow 

This  little  respite  to  his  woe, 

She  thought,  or  are  there  Gods  who  look  below .' 


Perchance,  thouglit  Kailyal,  willingly  deceived, 

Our  Marriataly  hath  his  pain  relieved, 

And  she  hath  bade  the  blessed  Sleep  assuage 

His  agony,  despite  the  Rajah's  rage. 

That  was  a  hope  which  fill'd  her  gushing  eyes, 

And  made  her  heart  in  silent  yearnings  rise, 

To  bless  the  power  divine  in  thankfulness. 

And  yielding  to  that  joyful  thought  her  mind, 

Backward  the  maid  her  aching  head  rechncd 

Against  the  tree,  and  to  her  father's  breath 

In  fear  slie  hearken'd  still  with  earnest  ear. 

But  soon  forgetful  fits  the  effort  broke : 

In  starts  of  recollection  then  she  woke, 

Till  now,  benignant  Nature  overcame 

The  Virgin's  weary  and  exhausted  frame, 
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Nor  able  more  her  painful  watch  to  keep, 
She  closed  her  heavy  lids,  and  sunk  to  sleep. 

7. 
Vain  was  her  hope !  he  did  not  rest  from  pain ; 

The  Curse  was  burning  in  his  brain ; 

Alas  !  the  innocent  maiden  thought  he  slept ; 

But  Sleep  the  Rajah's  dread  commandment  kept; 

Sleep  knew  Kehama's  Curse. 

The  dews  of  night  fell  round  them  now ; 

They  never  bathed  Ladurlad's  brow; 

They  knew  Kehama's  Curse. 

The  night-wind  is  abroad  ; 

Alofl  it  moves  among  the  stirring  trees ; 

He  only  heard  the  breeze, — 

No  healing  aid  to  him  it  brought ; 

It  play'd  around  his  head,  and  touch'd  him  not ; 

It  knew  Kehama's  curse.  ■ 


Listening,  Ladurlad  lay  in  his  despair, 

If  Kailyal  slept,  for  wherefore  should  she  share 

Her  father's  wretchedness,  which  none  could  cure  ? 

Better  alone  to  suffer;  he  must  bear 

The  burden  of  his  Curse  ;  but  why  endure 

The  unavailing  presence  of  her  grief.'' 

She,  too,  apart  from  him,  might  find  relief; 

For  dead  the  Rajah  deera'd  her,  and  as  thus 

Already  she  his  dread  revenge  had  fled, 

So  might  she  still  escape,  and  live  secure. 

9. 

Gently  he  lifts  his  head. 

And  Kailyal  does  not  feel ; 

Gently  he  rises  up,  —  she  slumbers  still ; 

Gently  he  steals  away  with  silent  tread. 

Anon  she  started,  for  she  felt  him  gone ; 

She  call'd,  and  through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 

His  step  was  heard  in  flight. 

Mistrustful  for  a  moment  of  the  sound, 

She  listens ;  till  the  step  is  heard  no  more ; 

But  then  she  knows  that  he  indeed  is  gone, 

And  with  a  thrilling  shriek  she  rushes  on. 

The  darkness  and  the  wood  impede  her  speed ; 

She  lifts  her  voice  again  — 

Ladurlad  !  —  and  again,  alike  in  vain, 

And  with  a  louder  cry 

Straining  its  tone  to  hoarseness ;  —  far  away, 

Selfish  in  misery, 

He  heard  the  call,  and  faster  did  he  fly. 

10. 

She  leans  against  that  tree  whose  jutting  bough 

Smote  her  so  rudely.     Her  poor  heart, 

How  audibly  it  panted. 

With  sudden  stop  and  start ! 

Her  breath,  how  short  and  painfully  it  came  ! 

Hark  !  all  is  still  around  her,  — 

And  the  night  so  utterly  dark, 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  closed  them. 

And  the  blackness  and  blank  were  the  same. 

n. 

'Twas  like  a  dream  of  horror,  and  she  stood 
Half  doubting  whether  all  indeed  were  true. 


A  Tiger's  howl,  loud  echoing  through  the  wood. 

Roused  her;  the  dreadful  sound  she  knew, 

And  turn'd  instinctively  to  what  she  fear'd. 

Far  off  the  Tiger's  hungry  howl  was  heard  ; 

A  nearer  horror  met  the  maiden's  view. 

For  right  before  lier  a  dim  form  appear'd, 

A  human  form  in  tliat  black  night, 

Distinctly  shaped  by  its  own  lurid  light, 

Such  light  as  the  sickly  Moon  ■*  »een  to  slied. 

Through  spell-raised  fogs,  a  bloody,  baleful  red. 

12. 

That  Spectre  fi.\'d  his  eyes  upon  her  full ; 
The  light  which  shone  in  their  accursed  orbs 

Was  like  a  light  from  Hell ; 
And  it  grew  deeper,  kindling  with  the  view. 

She  could  not  turn  her  sight 

From  that  infernal  gaze,  which  like  a  spell 

Bound  her,  and  held  her  rooted  to  the  ground. 

It  palsied  every  power ; 

Her  limbs  avail'd  her  not  in  that  dread  hour  ; 

There  was  no  moving  thence  ; 

Thought,  memory,  sense  were  gone  : 

She  heard  not  now  the  Tiger's  nearer  cry  ; 

She  thought  not  on  her  father  now  ; 

Her  cold  heart's-blood  ran  back  ; 

Her  hand  lay  senseless  on  the  bough  it  clasp  Q  ; 

Her  feet  were  motionless ; 

Her  fascinated  eyes 

Like  the  stone  eyeballs  of  a  statue  fix'd, 

Yet  conscious  of  the  sight  that  blasted  them. 

13. 

The  wind  is  abroad ; 

It  opens  the  clouds ; 

Scattered  before  the  gale, 

They  skurry  through  the  sky. 

And  the  darkness,  retiring,  rolls  over  the  vale. 

The  Stars  in  their  beauty  come  forth  on  high, 

And  through  the  dark  blue  nigiit 

The  Moon  rides  on  triumphant,  broad  and  bright. 

Distinct  and  darkening  in  her  light 

Appears  that  Spectre  foul ; 

The  moonbeam  gives  his  face  and  form  to  sight. 

The  shape  of  man. 

The  living  form  and  face  of  Arvalan !  — 

His  hands  are  spread  to  clasp  her. 

14. 

But  at  that  sight  of  dread  the  Maid  awoke ; 

As  if  a  lightning-stroke 

Had  burst  tlie  spell  of  fear. 

Away  she  broke  all  franticly,  and  flea. 

There  stood  a  temple  near,  beside  tlie  way, 

An  open  fane  of  PoUear,  gentle  God, 

To  whom  the  travellers  for  protection  pray. 

With  elephantine  head  and  eye  severe. 

Here  stood  his  image,  such  as  when  he  seiz'd 

And  tore  the  rebel  Giant  from  the  ground. 

With  mighty  trunk  wreathed  round 

His  impotent  bulk,  and  on  his  tusks,  on  high 

Impaled  upheld  hira  between  earth  and  sky. 

1.5. 
Thither  the  affVighted  Maiden  sped  her  fliglit. 
And  she  hath  reach'd  the  place  of  sanctuary ; 
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And  now  within  the  temple  in  despite, 

Soaring  with  strenuous  flight  above, 

Yea,  even  before  tlie  altar,  in  his  sight, 

He  bears  her  to  the  blessed  Grove, 

Hath  Arvalan,  with  fleshly  arm  of  might. 

Where  in  his  ancient  and  august  abodes. 

Seized  her.     That  instant  the  insulted  God 

There  dwells  old  Casyapa,  the  Sire  of  Gods. 

Caught  him  aloft,  and  from  his  sinuous  grasp, 

As  if  from  some  tort  catapult  let  loose, 

4. 

Over  the  forest  hurl'd  him  all  abroad. 

The  Father  of  the  Immortals  sat. 

Where,  underneath  the  Tree  of  Life, 

16. 

The  Fountains  of  the  Sacred  River  sprung; 

O'ercome  with  dread, 

The  Father  of  the  Immortals  smiled 

She  tarried  not  to  see  what  heavenly  Power 

Benignant  on  his  son. 

Had  saved  her  in  that  hour : 

Knowest  thou,  he  said,  my  child, 

Breathless  and  faint  she  fled. 

Ereenia,  knowest  thou  whom  thou  bringest  here, 

And  now  her  foot  struck  on  the  knotted  root 

A  mortal  to  the  holy  atmosphere  .' 

Of  a  broad  raanchineel,  and  there  the  Maid 

Fell  senselessly  beneath  tlie  deadly  shade. 

EREENIA. 

I  found  her  in  the  Groves  of  Earth, 

. 

Beneath  a  poison-tree. 
Thus  lifeless  as  thou  seest  her. 

VI. 

In  pity  have  I  brought  her  to  these  bowers. 

Not  erring,  Father  !  by  that  smile  — 

CASTAPA. 

By  that  benignant  eye  ! 

1. 

CASYAPA. 

Shall  this,  then,  be  thy  fate,  O  lovely  Maid  ? 

What  if  the  Maid  be  sinful.'  if  her  ways 

Thus,  Kailyal,  must  thy  sorrows  then  be  ended.' 

Were  ways  of  darkness,  and  her  death  predoom'd 

Her  face  upon  the  ground, 

To  that  black  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  Moon 

Her  arms  at  length  e.\tended. 

Hath  turn'd  her  face  away, 

There,  like  a  corpse,  behold  her  laid 

Unwilling  to  behold 

Beneath  the  deadly  shade. 

The  unhappy  end  of  guilt? 

What  if  the  hungry  Tiger,  prowling  by, 

Should  snufl"  his  banquet  nigh .-' 

EREENIA. 

Alas !  Death  needs  not  now  his  ministry ; 

Then  what  a  lie,  my  Sire,  were  written  here, 

The  baleful  boughs  hang  o'er  her. 

In  these  fair  characters !  and  she  had  died, 

The  poison-dews  descend. 

Sure  proof  of  purer  life  and  happier  doom. 

What  Power  will  now  restore  her  ? 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 

What  God  will  be  her  friend  ? 

If  I  had  left  so  fair  a  flower  to  fade. 

But  thou,  —  all  knowing  as  thou  art, 

2. 

Why  askest  thou  of  me .' 

Bright  and  so  beautiful  was  that  fair  night. 

O  Father,  oldest,  holiest,  wisest,  best, 

It  might  have  calm'd  the  gay  amid  their  mirth. 

To  whom  all  things  are  plain, 

And  given  the  wretched  a  delight  in  tears. 

Why  askest  thou  of  me  .' 

One  of  the  Glendoveers, 

The  loveliest  race  of  all  of  heavenly  birth. 

CASYAPA. 

Hovering  with  gentle  motion  o'er  the  earth, 

Knowest  thou  Kcham?  ^ 

Amid  the  moonlight  air. 

In  sportive  flight  was  floating  round  and  round. 

EREENIA 

Unknowing  where  his  joyous  way  was  tending. 

The  Almighty  Man ! 

He  saw  the  Maid  where  motionless  she  lay, 

Who  knows  not  him  and  his  tremendous  pow*er 

And  stoop'd  his  flight  descending. 

The  Tyrant  of  the  Earth, 

And  raised  her  from  the  ground. 

The  Enemy  of  Heaven! 

Her  heavy  eyelids  are  half  closed  ; 

Her  cheeks  are  pale  and  livid  like  tlie  dead ; 

CASYAPA. 

Down  hang  her  loose  arms  lifelessly  ; 

Fearest  thou  the  Kujah .' 

Down  hangs  her  languid  head. 

EREENIA. 

3. 

He  is  terrible ! 

With  timely  pity  touch'd  for  one  so  fair. 

The  gentle  Glendoveer 

CASYAPA. 

Press'd  her,  thus  pale  and  senseless,  to  his  breast, 

Yea,  he  is  terrible !  such  power  hath  he. 

And  springs  aloft  in  air  with  sinewy  wings. 

That  hope  hath  entered  Hell. 

And  bears  the  Maiden  there. 

The  Asuras  and  the  spirits  of  the  damn'd 

Where  Himakoot,  the  holy  Mount,  on  high 

Acclaim  their  Hero ;  Yamen,  with  the  might 

From  mid-earth  rising  in  mid-heaven, 

Of  Godhead,  scarce  can  quell 

Shines  in  its  glory  like  the  throne  of  Even. 

The  rebel  race  aocurs'd : 
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Half  from  their  beds  of  torture  they  uprise, 

Kehama  hath  assign'd,  until  his  daya 

And  half  uproot  their  chains. 

Of  wandering  shall  be  number'd. 

Is  there  not  fear  in  Heaven  ? 

The  souls  that  are  in  bliss  suspend  their  joy  ; 

EREENIA. 

The  danger  hath  disturb'd 

Look !  she  drinks 

The  calm  of  Deity, 

The  gale  of  healing  from  the  blessed  Groves. 

And  Braraa  fears,  and  Veeshnoo  turns  liis  face 

She  stirs,  and  lo  !  her  hand 

In  doubt  toward  Seeva's  throne. 

Hath  touch'd  tlie  Holy  River  in  its  source. 

Who  would  have  shrunk  if  aught  impure  were  nigh 

EREENIA. 

I  have  seen  Indra  tremble  at  his  prayers. 

CASYAPA. 

And  at  his  dreadful  penances  turn  pale. 

The  Maiden,  of  a  truth,  is  pure  from  sin. 

They  claim  and  wrest  from  Seeva  power  so  vast. 

That  even  Seeva's  self, 

5. 

The  Highest,  cannot  grant  and  be  secure. 

The  waters  of  the  Holy  Spring 

About  the  hand  of  Kailyal  play ; 

CASVAPA. 

They  rise,  they  sparkle,  and  they  sing, 

And  darest  thou,  Ereenia,  brave 

Leaping  where  languidly  she  lay. 

The  Almighty  Tyrant's  power  ? 

As  if  with  that  rejoicing  stir 

The  Holy  Spring  would  welcome  her. 

EREENIA. 

The  Tree  of  Life,  which  o'er  her  spread. 

I  brave  hun.  Father !  I .' 

Benignant  bow'd  its  sacred  head, 

And  dropp'd  its  dews  of  healing; 

CASYAPA. 

And  her  heart-blood,  at  every  breath 

Darest  t-hou  brave  his  vengeance  ?  —  For,  if  not. 

Recovering  from  the  strife  of  death, 

Take  her  again  to  earth, 

Drew  in  new  strength  and  feeling. 

Cast  her  before  the  Tiger  in  his  path, 

Behold  her  beautiful  in  her  repose. 

Or  where  the  death-dew-dropping  tree 

A  life-bloom  reddening   now   her    dark-brown 

May  work  Kehama'a  will. 

cheek ; 

And  lo  !  her  eyes  unclose. 

EREENIA. 

Dark  as  the  depth  of  Ganges'  spring  profound, 

Never ! 

.When  night  hangs  over  it ; 

Briglit  as  the  Moon's  refulgent  beam. 

CASYAPA. 

That  quivers  on  its  clear  up-sparkling  stream. 

Then  meet  his  wrath !  for  He,  even  He, 

Hath  set  upon  this  worm  his  wanton  foot. 

6. 

Soon  she  let  fall  her  lids. 

EREENIA. 

As  one  who,  from  a  blissful  dream 

I  knew  her  not,  how  wretched  and  how  fair. 

Waking  to  thoughts  of  pain, 

When  here  I  wafted  her  —  poor  Child  of  Earth, 

Fain  would  return  to  sleep,  and  dream  again. 

Shall  I  forsake  thee,  seeing  thee  so  fair. 

Distrustful  of  the  sight. 

So  wretched  >  O  my  Father,  let  the  Maid 

She  moves  not,  fearing  to  disturb 

Dwell  in  the  Sacred  Grove  1 

The  deep  and  full  delight. 

In  wonder  fix'd,  opening  again  her  eye 

CASYAPA. 

She  gazes  silently, 

That  must  not  be, 

Thinking  her  mortal  pilgrimage  was  past, 

For  Force  and  Evil  then  would  enter  here ; 

That  she  had  reach'd  her  heavenly  home  of  rest, 

Ganges,  the  holy  stream  which  cleanseth  sin. 

And  these  were  Gods  before  her. 

Would  flow  from  hence  polluted  in  its  springs. 

Or  spirits  of  the  blest. 

And  they  who  gasp  upon  its  banks  in  death, 

Feel  no  salvation.     Piety,  and  Peace, 

7. 

And  Wisdom,  these  are  mine ;  but  not  the  power 

Lo  !  at  Ereenia's  voice, 

Which  could  protect  her  from  the  Almighty  Man ; 

A  Ship  of  Heaven  comes  sailing  down  the  skies. 

Nor  when  the  Spirit  of  dead  Arvalan 

Where  wouldst  thou  bear  her .'  cries 

Should  persecute  her  here  to  glut  his  rage, 

The  ancient  Sire  of  Gods. 

To  heap  upon  her  yet  more  agony. 

Straight  to  the  Swerga,  to  my  bower  of  bliss, 

And  ripen  more  damnation  for  himself. 

The  Glendoveer  replies. 

To  Indra's  own  abodes. 

EREENIA. 

Foe  of  her  foe,  were  it  alone  for  this 

Dead  Arvalan ' 

Indra  should  guard  her  from  his  vengeance  there ; 

But  if  the  God  forbear. 

CASYAPA. 

Unwilling  yet  the  perilous  strife  to  try, 

All  power  to  him,  whereof 

Or  shrinking  from  the  dreadful  Rajah's  might,  — 

The  disimbodied  spirit  in  its  state 

Weak  as  I  am,  O  Father,  even  I 

Of  weakness  could  be  made  participant, 
73 

Stand  forth  in  Seeva's  sight. 
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Trust  thou  in  him  whate'er  betide, 

And  stand  fortli  fearlessly  1 

The  Sire  of  Gods  replied  : 

All  that  He  wills  is  right ;  and  doubt  not  thou, 

Howe'er  our  feeble  scope  of  sight 

May  fail  us  now, 

His  righteous  will  in  all  things  must  be  done. 

My  blessing  be  upon  thee,  O  my  son ! 


VII. 


THE  SWERGA 


Then  in  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  Ereenia  laid 

The  waking,  wondering  Maid  ; 

The    Ship    of   Heaven,   instinct    with    thought, 

display'd 

Its  living  sail,  and  glides  along  the  sky 

On  eithe-r  side,  in  wavy  tide. 

The  clouds  of  morn  along  its  path  divide  ; 

The  Winds,  who  swept  in  wild  career  on  high. 

Before  its  presence  check  their  charmed  force ; 

The  Winds,  that  loitering  lagg'd  along  their  course, 

Around  the  living  Bark  enamor'd  play. 
Swell  underneath  the  sail,  and  sing  before  its  way. 


That  Bark,  in  shape,  was  like  the  furrow'd  shell 

Wherein  the  Sea-Nymphs  to  their  parent-King, 

On  festal  day,  their  duteous  offerings  bring. 

Its  hue  .'  —  Go  watch  the  last  green  light 

Ere  Evening  yields  the  western  sky  to  Night ; 

Or  fix  upon  the  Sun  thy  strenuous  sight 

Till  thou  hast  reach'd  its  orb  of  chrysolite. 

The  sail,  from  end  to  end  display'd. 

Bent,  like  a  rainbow,  o'er  the  Maid. 

An  Angel's  head,  with  visual  eye. 

Through  trackless  space,  directs  its  chosen  way ; 

Nor  aid  of  wing,  nor  foot,  nor  fin, 

Requires  to  voyage  o'er  the  obedient  sky. 

Smooth  as  the  swan,  when  not  a  breeze  at  even 

Disturbs  the  surface  of  the  silver  stream, 

Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  Heaven 


Recumbent  there  the  Maiden  glides  along 

On  her  atrial  way. 

How    swift    she   feels   not,   though   the    swiftest 

wind 

Had  flagg'd  in  flight  behind. 

Motionless  as  a  sleeping  babe  she  lay, 

And  all  serene  in  mind. 

Feeling  no  fear;  for  that  ethereal  air 

With  such  new  life  and  joyance  fiU'd  her  heart. 

Fear  could  not  enter  there  ; 

For  sure  she  deem'd  her  mortal  part  was  o'er. 

And  she  was  sailing  to  the  heavenly  shore ; 

And  that  angelic  form,  who  moved  beside. 

Was  some  good  Spirit  sent  to  be  her  guide. 


4. 

Daughter  of  Earth  I  therein  thou  deem'st  aright, 

And  never  yet  did  form  more  beautiful. 

In  dreams  of  night  descending  from  on  high, 

Bless  the  religious  Virgin's  gifted  sight. 

Nor,  like  a  vision  of  delight. 

Rise  on  the  raptured  Poet's  inward  eye. 

Of  human  form  divine  was  he. 

The  immortal  Youth  of  Heaven  who  floated  by, 

Even  such  as  that  divinest  form  shall  be 

In  those  blest  stages  of  our  onward  race, 

When  no  infirmity. 

Low  thought,  nor  base  desire,  nor  wasting  care, 

Deface  the  semblance  of  our  heavenly  sire. 


The  wings  of  Eagle  or  of  Cherubim 

Had  seem'd  unworthy  him ; 

Angelic  power,  and  dignity,  and  grace. 

Were  in  his  glorious  pennons  ;  from  the  neck 

Down  to  the  ankle  reach'd  their  swelling  web, 

Richer  than  robes  of  Tyrian  dye,  that  deck 

Imperial  Majesty; 
Their  color  like  the  winter's  moonless  sky. 
When  all  the  stars  of  midnight's  canopy 
Shine  forth ;  or  like  the  azure  deep  at  noon. 
Reflecting  back  to  heaven  a  brighter  blue. 
Such  was  their  tint  when  closed ;  but  when  out- 
spread. 
The  permeating  light 
Shed  through  their  substance  thin  a  varying  hue  ; 
Now  bright  as  when  the  rose, 
Beauteous  as  fragrant,  gives  to  scent  and  sight 
A  like  delight ;  now  like  the  juice  that  flows 
From  Douro's  generous  vine ; 
Or  ruby  when  with  deepest  red  it  glows ; 
Or  as  the  morning  clouds  refulgent  shine. 
When,  at  forthcoming  of  the  Lord  of  Day, 
The  Orient,  like  a  shrine. 
Kindles  as  it  receives  the  rising  ray. 
And  heralding  his  way. 
Proclaims  the  presence  of  the  Power  divine. 

6. 

Thus  glorious  were  the  wings 

Of  that  celestial  Spirit,  as  he  went 

Disporting  through  his  native  element. 

Nor  these  alone 

The  gorgeous  beauties  that  they  gave  to  view ; 

Through  the  broad  membrane  branched  a  pliant 

bone. 

Spreading  like  fibres  from  their  parent  stem  ; 

Its  veins  like  interwoven  silver  shone. 

Or  as  the  chaster  hue 

Of  pearls  that  grace  some  Sultan's  diadcin. 

Now  with    slow   stroke    and   strong   behold    him 

smite 

The  buoyant  air,  and  now  in  gentler  flight. 

On  motionless  wing  expanded,  shoot  along. 


Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  Heaven  ; 

Far,  far  beneath  them  lies 

The  gross  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  earth , 
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And  with  the  Swerga  gales, 

The  Maid  of  mortal  birth 

At  every  breath  a  new  delight  inhales. 

And  now  toward  its  port  the  Ship  of  Heaven, 

Swift  as  a  falling  meteor,  shapes  its  ijight. 

Yet  gently  as  the  dews  of  night  that  gem. 

And  do  not  bend  the  hare-bell's  slenderest  stem. 

Daughter  of  Earth,  Ereenia  cried,  alight; 

This  is  thy  place  of  rest,  the  Swerga  this  ; 

Lo,  here  my  Bower  of  Bliss  I 


He  furl'd  his  azure  wings,  which  round  him  fold 

Graceful  as  robes  of  Grecian  chief  of  old. 

The  happy  Kailyal  knew  not  where  to  gaze ; 

Her  eyes  around  in  joyful  wonder  roam. 

Now  turn'd  upon  the  lovely  Glendoveer, 

Now  on  his  heavenly  home. 


Here,  Maiden,  rest  in  peace. 

And  I  will  guard  thee,  feeble  as  I  am. 

The  Almighty  Rajah  shall  not  harm  tliee  here. 

While  Indra  keeps  his  throne. 

KAILYAL. 

Alas,  thou  fearest  him ! 

Immortal  as  thou  art,  thou  fearest  him  ! 

I  thought  that  death  had  saved  me  from  his  power ; 

Not  even  the  dead  are  safe. 

EREENIA. 

Long  years  of  life  and  happiness, 

O  Child  of  Earth,  be  thine  ! 

From  death  I  sav'd  thee,  and  from  all  thy  foes 

Will  save  thee,  while  the  Swerga  is  secure. 

KAILYAL. 

Not  me  alone,  O  gentle  Deveta ! 

I  have  a  Father  suffering  upon  earth, 

A  persecuted,  wretched,  poor,  good  man. 

For  whose  strange  misery 

There  is  no  human  help ; 

And  none  but  I  dare  comfort  him 

Beneath  Kehama's  Curse ; 
O  gentle  Deveta,  protect  him  too ! 

EKEENIA. 

Come,  plead  thyself  to  Indra !  Words  like  thine 

May   win    their  purpose,    rouse    his    slumbering 

heart, 

And  make  him  yet  put  forth  his  arm  to  wield 

The  thunder,  while  the  thunder  is  his  own. 


Then  to  the  Garden  of  the  Deity 

Ereenia  led  the  Maid. 

In  the  mid  garden  tower'd  a  giant  Tree ; 

Rock-rooted  on  a  mountain-top,  it  grew, 

Rear'd  its  unrivall'd  head  on  high, 

And  stretch'd  a  thousand  branches  o'er  the  sky. 

Drinking  with  all  its  leaves  celestial  dew. 

Lo !  where  from  thence,  as  from  a  living  well, 

A  thousand  torrents  flow ! 

For  still  in  one  perpetual  shower. 


Like  diamond  drops,  ethereal  waters  fell 

From  every  leaf  of  all  its  ample  bower. 

Rolling  adown  the  steep 

From  that  aCrial  height, 

Tfirough  the  deep  shade  of  aromatic  trees. 

Half  seen,  the  cataracts  shoot  their  gleams  of  light, 

And  pour  upon  the  breeze 

Their  thousand  voices ;  far  away  the  roar, 

In  modulations  of  delightful  sound, 

Half  heard  and  ever  varying,  floats  around. 

Below,  an  ample  Lake  expanded  lies. 

Blue  as  the  o'er-arching  skies; 

Forth  issuing  from  that  lovely  Lake 

A  thousand  rivers  water  Paradise. 

Full  to  the  brink,  yet  never  overflowing. 

They  cool  the  amorous  gales,  which,  ever  blowing, 

O'er  their  melodious  surface  love  to  stray  ; 

Then,  winging  back  their  way. 

Their  vapors  to  the  parent  Tree  repay  ; 

And  ending  thus  where  they  began, 

And  feeding  thus  the  source  from  wlience  they 

came. 

The  eternal  rivers  of  the  Swerga  ran. 

Forever  renovate,  yet  still  the  same. 

10. 

On  that  ethereal  lake,  whose  waters  lie 

Blue  and  transpicuous,  like  another  sky. 

The  Elements  had  rear'd  their  King's  abode. 

A  strong,  controlling  power  their  strife  suspended. 

And  there  their  hostile  essences  they  blended, 

To  form  a  Palace  worthy  of  the  God. 

Built  on  the  Lake,  the  waters  were  its  floor  ; 

And  here  its  walls  were  water  arch'd  with  fire  ; 

And  here  were  fire  with  water  vaulted  o'er  ; 

And  spires  and  pinnacles  of  fire 

Round  watery  cupolas  aspire. 

And  domes  of  rainbow  rest  on  fiery  towers, 

And  roofs  of  flame  are  turreted  around 

With  cloud,  and  shafts  of  cloud  with  flame  are 

bound. 

Here,  too,  the  Elements  forever  veer, 

Ranging  around  with  endless  interchanging; 

Pursued  in  love,  and  so  in  love  pursuing, 

In  endless  revolutions  here  they  roll ; 

Forever  their  mysterious  work  renewing; 

The  parts  all  shifting,  still  unchanged  the  whole. 

Even  we  on  earth  at  intervals  descry 

Gleams  of  the  glory,  streaks  of  flowing  light. 

Openings  of  heaven,  and    streams  that  flash    at 

night. 

In  fitful  splendor,  through  the  northern  sky. 

U. 

Impatient  of  delay,  Ereenia  caught 

The  Maid  aloft,  and  spread  his  wings  abroad. 

And  bore  her  to  the  presence  of  the  God. 

There  Indra  sat  upon  his  throne  reclined, 

Where  Devetas  adore  him  ; 

The  lute  of  Nared,  warbling  on  the  wind. 

All  tones  of  magic  harmony  combined 

To  soothe  his  troubled  mind, 

While  the  dark-eyed  Apsaras  danced  before  him. 

In  vain  the  God-musician  play'd. 
In  vain  the  dark-eyed  Nymphs  of  Heaven  essay 'd 
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To  charm  him  witli  their  beauties  in  tlie  dance ; 

And  wlien  he  saw  tlie  mortal  Maid  appear, 

Led  by  the  heroic  Glendoveer, 

A  deeper  trouble  fiU'd  his  countenance. 

What  hast  thou  done,  Ereenia,  said  the  God, 

Bringing  a  mortal  here  ? 

And  while  he  spake,  his  eye  was  on  the  Maid ; 

The  look  he  gave  was  solenm,  not  severe  ; 

No  hope  to  Kailyal  it  convey'd, 

And  yet  it  struck  no  fear; 

There  was  a  sad  displeasure  in  his  air, 

But  pity  too  was  there. 

EREENIA. 

Hear  me,  O  Indra !  On  the  lower  earth 

I  found  this  child  of  man,  by  what  mishap 

I  know  not,  lying  in  the  lap  of  death. 

Aloft  I  bore  her  to  our  Father's  grove. 

Not  having  other  thought,  than  when  the  gales 

Of  bliss  had  heal'd  her,  upon  earth  again 
To  leave  its  lovely  daughter.     Other  thoughts 

Arose,  when  Casyapa  declared  her  fate  ; 

For  she  is  one  who  groans  beneath  the  power 

Of  the  dread  Rajah,  terrible  alike 

To  men  and  Gods.     His  son,  dead  Arvalan, 

Arm'd  with  a  portion,  Indra,  of  thy  power, 

Already  wrested  from  thee,  persecutes 

The  Maid,  the  helpless  one,  the  innocent. 

What,  then,  behoved  me  but  to  waft  her  here 

To  my  own  Bower  of  Bliss .'  what  other  choice .' 

The  spirit  of  foul  Arvalan  not  yet 

Hath  power  to  enter  here  j  here  thou  art  yet 

Supreme,  and  yet  the  Swerga  is  thine  own. 

INDRA. 

No  child  of  man,  Ereenia,  in  the  Bowers 
Of  Bliss  may  sojourn,  till  he  hath  put  off 

His  mortal  part ;  for  on  mortality 

Time,  and  Infirmity,  and  Death  attend, 

Close  followers  they,  and  in  their  mournful  train 

Sorrow,  and  Pain,  and  Mutability. 
Did  these  find  entrance  here,  we  should  behold 

Our  joys,  like  earthly  summers,  pass  away. 

Those  joys  perchance  may  pass ;  a  stronger  hand 

May  wrest  my  sceptre,  and  unparadise 

The  Swerga;  —  but,  Ereenia,  if  we  fall. 

Let  it  be  Fate's  own  arm  that  casts  us  down  ; 

We  will  not  rashly  hasten  and  provoke 

The  blow,  nor  bring  ourselves  the  ruin  on. 

EREENIA. 

Fear  courts  the  blow.  Fear  brings  the  ruin  on. 

Needs  must  the  chariot-wheels  of  Destiny 

Crush  him  who  throws  himself  before  their  track, 

Patient  and  prostrate. 

INDRA. 

All  may  yet  be  well. 

Who  knows  but  Vccsnnoo  will  descend  and  save, 

Once  more  incarnate.' 

EREENIA. 

Look  not  there  for  help. 

Nor  build  on  unsubstantial  hope  thy  trust. 

Our  Father  Casyapa  hath  said  he  turns 


His  doubtful  eye  to  Seeva,  even  as  thou 

Dost  look  to  him  for  aid.     But  thine  own  strength 

Should  for  thine  own  salvation  be  put  forth ; 

Then  might  the  higher  Powers  approving  see 

And  bless  the  brave  resolve.  —  Oh  that  my  arm 

Could  wield  yon  liglitnings  which  play  idly  there. 

In  inoffensive  radiance,  round  thy  hi-ad ! 

The  Swerga  should  not  need  a  champion  now, 

Nor  Earth  implore  deliverance  still  in  vain  ! 

INDRA. 

Thinkest  thou  I  want  the  will .'  rash  Son  of  Heaven, 
What  if  my  arm  be  feeble  as  thine  own 
Against  the  dread  Kehama.'   He  went  on 

Conquering  in  irresistible  career, 

Till  his  triumphant  car  had  measured  o'er 

The  insufficient  earth,  and  all  the  Kings 

Of  men  received  his  yoke ;  then  had  he  won 

His  will,  to  ride  upon  their  necks  elate, 

And  crown  his  conquests  with  the  sacrifice 

That  should,  to  men  and  gods,  proclaim  him  Lord 

And  Sovereign  Master  of  the  vassal  World, 

Sole  Rajah,  the  Omnipotent  below. 

The  steam  of  tliat  portentous  sacrifice 

Arose  to  Heaven.    Then  was  the  hour  to  strike; 

Then,  in  the  consummation  of  his  pride, 

His  height  of  glory,  then  the  thunderbolt 

Should  have  gone  forth,  and  hurld  him  from  his 

throne 

Down  to  the  fiery  floor  of  Padalon, 

To  everlasting  burnings,  agony 

Eternal,  and  remorse  which  knows  no  end. 

That  hour  went  by ;  grown  impious  in  success, 

By  prayer  and  penances  he  wrested  now 

Such  power  from  Fate,  that  soon,  if  Seeva  turn  not 

His  eyes  on  earth,  and  no  Avatar  save, 

Soon  will  he  seize  the  Swerga  for  his  own, 

Roll  on  througli  Padalon  his  chariot  wheels. 

Tear  up  the  adamantine  bolts  which  lock 

The  accurs'd  Asuras  to  its  burning  floor, 

And  force  the  drink  of  Immortality 

From  Yamen's  charge.     Vain  were  it  now  to  strive ; 

My  thunder  cannot  pierce  the  sphere  of  power 

Wherewith,  as  with  a  girdle,  he  is  bound. 

KAILYAL. 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  gentle  Deveta  ! 

Take  me  again  to  earth !     This  is  no  place 

Of  rest  for  me  !  —  My  Father  still  must  bear 

His  Curse,  —  he  shall  not  bear  it  all  alone  ; 

Take  me  to  earth,  that  I  may  follow  him !  — 

I  do  not  fear  the  Almighty  Man  !  the  Gods 

Are  feeble  here ;  but  (here  are  higher  Powers, 

Who  will  not  turn  their  eyes  from  wrongs  like 

ours; 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  gentle  Deveta !  — 

12. 
Saying  thus,  she  knelt,  and  to  his  knees  she  clung. 
And  bow'd  her  head,  in  tears  and  silence  praying. 

Rising  anon,  around  his  neck  she  flung 

Her  arms,  and  there  with  folded  hands  she  hung, 

And  fixing  on  the  guardian  Glendoveer 

Her  eyes,  more  eloquent  than  Angel's  tongue. 

Again  she  cried,  There  is  no  comfort  here  .' 
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I  must  be  with  my  Father  in  his  pain.  — 
Take  me  to  earth,  O  Deveta,  again ! 

13. 

Indra  with  admiration  heard  the  Maid. 

O  Child  of  Earth,  lie  cried. 

Already  in  thy  spirit  thus  divine, 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 

Be  that  high  sense  of  duty  still  thy  guide. 

And  all  good  Powers  will  aid  a  soul  lilve  thine. 

Tlien  turning  to  Ereenia,  tlius  he  said  — 

Take  her  wheie  Ganges  hatli  its  second  birth. 

Below  our  sphere,  and  yet  above  the  earth ; 

There  may  Ladurlad  rest  beyond  the  power 

Of  the  dread  Rajali,  till  the  fated  hour. 


VIII. 
THE  SACRIFICE. 


Dost  thou  tremble,  O  Indra,  O  God  of  the  sky. 
Why  slumber  those  thunders  of  thine  ? 

Dost  thou  tremble  on  high,  — 

Wilt  thou  tamely  tiie  Swerga  resign,  — 

Art  thou  smitten,  O  Indra,  with  dread .' 

Or  seest  thou  not,  seest  thou  not.  Monarch  divine, 

How  many  a  day  to  Seeva's  shrine 

Kehama  his  victim  hath  led  .' 

Nine  and  ninety  days  are  fled. 

Nine  and  ninety  steeds  have  bled ; 

One  more,  the  rite  will  be  complete  — 

One  victim  more,  and  this  the  dreadful  day. 

Then  will  the  impious  Rajah  seize  tliy  seat. 

And  wrest  the  thunder-sceptre  from  thy  sway. 

Along  the  mead  the  hallow'd  Steed 

Yet  bends  at  liberty  his  way ; 

At  noon  his  consummating  blood  will  flow. 

O  day  of  woe  !  above,  below, 

That  blood  confirms  the  Almighty  Tyrant's  reign  ! 

Thou  tremblest,  O  Indra,  O  God  of  the  Sky, 

Thy  thunder  is  vain  ; 

Thou  tremblest  on  high  for  thy  power  ! 

But  where  is  Veeshnoo  at  this  hour.' 

But  where  is  Seeva's  eye  ? 

Is  the  Destroyer  blind  ? 

Is  the  Preserver  careless  for  mankind  ? 


Along  the  mead  the  hallow'd  Steed 

Still  wanders  whereso'er  he  will. 

O'er  hill,  or  dale,  or  plain ; 

No  human  hand  hath  trick'd  that  mane 

From.which  he  shakes  the  morning  dew ; 

His  mouth  has  never  felt  the  rein ; 

His  lips  have  never  froth'd  the  chain  ; 

For  pure  of  blemish  and  of  stain, 

His  neck  unbroke  to  mortal  yoke, 

Like  Nature  free  the  Steed  must  be, 

Fit  oifering  for  the  Immortals  he. 

A  year  and  day  tlie  Steed  must  stray 

Wherever  chance  may  guide  his  way, 

Before  he  fall  at  Seeva's  shrine  ; 


The  year  and  day  have  pass'd  away, 
Nor  touch  of  man  hath  marrd  tlie  rite  divine 

And  now  at  noon  tlie  Steed  must  bleed. 
The  perfect  rite  to-day  must  force  the  meed 
Which  Fate  reluctant  shudders  to  bestow ; 

Then  must  tlie  Swerga-God 

Yield  to  the  Tyrant  of  the  World  below ; 

Then  must  the  Devetas  obey 

The  Rajah's  rod,  and  groan  beneath  his  hateful 

sway. 


The  Sun  rides  high;  the  hour  is  nigh; 

The  multitude,  who  long 

Lest  aught  should  mar  the  rite, 

In  circle  wide  on  every  side. 

Have  kept  the  Steed  in  sight. 

Contract  their  circle  now,  and  drive  him  on. 

Drawn  in  long  files  before  the  Temple-court, 

The  Rajah's  archers  flank  an  ample  space ; 

Here,  moving  onward  still,  they  drive  him  near, 

Then,  opening,  give  him  way  to  enter  here. 

4. 
Behold  him  ;  how  he  starts  and  flings  his  head ! 

On  either  side  in  glittering  order  spread, 

The  archers  ranged  in  narrowing  lines  appear ; 

The  multitude  behind  close  up  the  rear 

W^ith  moon-like  bend,  and  silently  await 

Tlie  awful  end, 

The  rite  that  shall  from  Indra  wrest  his  power. 

In  front,  witli  far-stretched  walls,  and  many  a 

tower. 

Turret,  and  dome,  and  pinnacle  elate, 

The  huge  Pagoda  seems  to  load  the  land : 

And  there  before  the  gate 

The  Bramin  band  expectant  stand  ; 

The  axe  is  ready  for  Keliama's  hand. 


Hark !  at  the  Golden  Palaces 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  time  ! 

One,  two,  three,  four,  a  tlirice-told  chime, 

And  then  again,  one,  two. 

The  bowl  that  in  its  vessel  floats,  anew 

Must  fill  and  sink  again  ; 

Then  will  tlie  final  stroke  be  due. 

The  Sun  rides  high,  the  noon  is  nigli, 

And  silently,  as  if  spell-bound. 

The  multitude  expect  the  sound. 


Lo !  how  the  Steed,  with  sudden  start. 

Turns  his  quick  head  to  every  part ! 

Long  files  of  men  on  every  side  appear. 

The  sight  migiit  well  iiis  heart  afiright ; 

And  yet  tiie  silence  that  is  here 

Inspires  a  stranger  fear; 

For  not  a  murmur,  not  a  sound 

Of  breath  or  motion  rises  round  ; 

No  stir  is  heard  in  all  that  mighty  crowd ; 

He  neigiis,  and  from  the  temple-wall 

The  voice  reeclioes  loud, 

Loud  and  distinct,  as  from  a  hill 

Across  a  lonely  vale,  when  all  is  still. 
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7. 

Within  the  temple,  on  his  golden  throne 

Reclined,  Kehama  lies, 

Watching  with  steady  eyes 

The  perlumed  light  that,  burning  bright. 

Metes  out  the  passing  hours. 

On  either  hand  his  eunuchs  stand, 

Freshening  with  fans  of  peacock-plumes  the  air. 

Which,  redolent  of  all  rich  gums  and  flowers, 

Seems,  overcharged  with  sweets,  to  stagnate  there. 

Lo  !  the  time-taper's  flame,  ascending  slow, 

Creeps  up  its  coil  toward  the  fated  line ; 

Kehama  rises  and  goes  forth, 

And  from  the  altar,  ready  where  it  lies, 

He  takes  the  axe  of  sacrifice. 


That  instant,  from  the  crowd,  with  sudden  shout, 

A  Man  sprang  out 

To  lay  upon  the  Steed  his  hand  profane. 

A  thousand  archers,  with  unerring  eye, 

At  once  let  fly, 

And  with  their  hurtling  arrows  fill  the  sky. 

In  vain  they  fall  upon  him  fast  as  rain  ; 

He  bears  a  charmed  life,  whicli  may  defy 

All  weapons,  —  and  the  darts  that  whizz  around, 

As  from  an  adamantine  panoply 

Repell'd,  fall  idly  to  the  ground. 

Kehama  clasp'd  his  hands  in  agony, 

And  saw  him  grasp  the  hallow'd  courser's  mane, 

Spring  up  with  sudden  bound, 

And  with  a  frantic  cry, 

And  madman's  gesture,  gallop  round  and  round. 


They  seize,  they  drag  him  to  the  Rajah's  feet. 

What  doom  will  now  be  iiis,  —  what  vengeance 

meet 

Will  he,  who  knows  no  mercy,  now  require? 
The  obsequious  guards  around,  with  blood-Ixound 

Look  for  the  word,  in  slow-consuming  fire, 

By  piecemeal  death,  to  make  the  wretch  expire. 

Or  hoist  his  living  carcass,  hook'd  on  iiigli, 

To  feed  the  fowls  and  insects  of  the  sky ; 

Or  if  aught  worse  inventive  cruelty 

To  that  remorseless  heart  of  royalty 

Might  prompt,  accursed  instruments  they  stand 

To  work  the  wicked  will  witli  wicked  hand. 

Far  other  thoughts  were  in  the  multitude  ; 

Pity,  and  human  feelings,  held  tliem  still; 

And  stifled  sighs  and  groans  suppress'd  were  there, 

And  many  a  secret  curse  and  inward  prayer 

Call'd  on  the  insulted  Gods  to  save  mankind. 

Expecting  some  new  crime,  in  fear  they  stood. 

Some  horror  which  would  make  tlie  natural  blood 

Start,  with  cold  shudderings  thrill  tlie  sinking  heart, 

Whiten  the  lip,  and  make  the  abhorrent  eye 

Roll  back  and  close,  press'd  in  for  agony. 

10. 

How  then  fared  he  for  whom  the  mighty  crowd 
Suffer'd  in  spirit  thus,  —  how  then  fared  lie.' 
A  ghastly  smile  was  on  his  lip,  his  eye 
Glared  with  a  ghastly  hope,  as  he  drew  nigh, 


And  cried  aloud.  Yes,  Rajah !  it  is  I ! 

And  wilt  thou  kill  me  now.'* 

The  countenance  of  the  Almighty  Man 

Fell  when  he  knew  Ladurlad,  and  his  brow 

Was  clouded  with  despite,  as  one  ashamed. 

That  wretch  again  !  indignant  he  exclaim'd, 

And  smote  his  forehead,  and  stood  silently 

Awhile  in  wrath:  then,  with  ferocious  smile, 

And  eyes  which  seem'd  to  darken  his  dark  cheek, 

Let  him  go  free  !  he  cried  ;  he  hath  his  Curse, 

And  vengeance  upon  him  can  wreak  no  worse  — 

But  ye  who  did  not  stop  him  —  tremble  ye  ! 

11. 

He  bade  the  archers  pile  their  weapons  there : 

No  manly  courage  fiU'd  the  slavish  band, 

No  sweetening  vengeance  roused  a  brave  despair. 

He  call'd  his  horsemen  then,  and  gave  command 

To  hem  the  ofienders  in,  and  hew  them  down. 

Ten  thousand  cimeters,  at  once  uprear'd, 

Flash  up,  like  waters  sparkling  to  the  sun  j 

A  second  time  the  fatal  brands  appear'd 

Lifted  aloft,  —  they  ghtter'd  then  no  more; 

Their  light  was  gone,  their  splendor  quench'd  in 

gore. 

At  noon  the  massacre  begun, 

And  night  closed  in  before  the  work  of  death  was 

done. 


IX. 

THE  HOME-SCENE. 


The  steam  of  slaughter  from  that  place  of  blood 

Spread  o'er  the  tainted  sky. 

Vultures,  for  whom  the  Rajah's  tyranny 

So  oft  had  furnish'd  food,  from  far  and  nigh 

Sped  to  the  lure  •  aloft,  with  joyful  cry, 

Wheeling  around,  they  hovcr'd  overhead; 

Or,  on  the  temple  perch'd  with  greedy  eye, 

Impatient  watch'd  the  dead. 

Far  ofi'the  Tigers,  in  the  inmost  wood, 

Heard  the  death  shriek,  and  snuffed  the  scent  of 

blood ; 

They  rose,  and  througli  the  covert  went  their  way, 

CouchM  at  the  forest  edge,  and  waited  for  their 

prey. 


He  who  had  sought  for  death  went  wandering  on; 

The  hope  which  had  inspired  his  heart  was  gone  ; 

Yet  a  wild  joyance  still  inflamed  his  face, 

A  smile  of  vengeance,  a  triumphant  glow. 

Where  goes  he.''  —  Whither  should  Ladurlad  go! 

Unwittingly  the  wretch's  footsteps  trace 

Their  wonted  path  toward  his  dwelling-place ; 

And  wandering  on,  unknowing  where, 

He  starts  like  one  surprised  at  finding  he  is  there. 


Behold  his  lowly  home, 
By  yonder  broad-bough'd  plane  o'ershaded: 
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There  Marriataly's  Image  stands, 

And  there  the  garland  twined  by  Kailyal's  iiands 

Around  its  brow  hath  faded. 

The  peacocks,  at  their  master's  sight, 

Quick  from  the  leafy  thatch  alight, 

And  hurry  round,  and  search  the  ground, 

And  veer  their  glancing  necks  from  side  to  side, 

Expecting  from  his  hand 

Their  daily  dole  which  erst  the  Maid  supplied, 

Now  all  too  long  denied. 

4. 

But,  as  he  gazed  around, 

How  strange  did  all  accustom'd  sights  appear  ! 

How  differently  did  each  familiar  sound 

Assail  his  alter'd  ear  ! 

Here  stood  the  marriage  bower, 

Rear'd  in  that  happy  hour 

When  he,  with  festal  joy  and  youthful  pride. 

Had  brought  Yedillian  home,  his  beauteous  bride, 

Leaves  not  its  own,  and  many  a  borrowed  flower, 

Had  then  bedeck'd  it,  withering  ere  the  night; 

But  he  who  look'd  from  tliat  auspicious  day 

For  years  of  long  delight. 

And  would  not  see  the  marriage  bower  decay, 

There  planted  and  nurs'd  up,  with  daily  care, 

The  sweetest  herbs  that  scent  the  ambient  air. 

And  trained  them  round  to  live  and  flourish  there. 

Nor  when  dread  Yamen's  will 

Had  call'd  Yedillian  from  his  arms  away, 

Ceased  he  to  tend  the  marriage-bower,  but  still. 

Sorrowing,  had  dress'd  it  like  a  pious  rite 

Due  to  the  monument  of  past  delight. 


He  took  his  wonted  scat  before  the  door,  — 

Even  as  of  yore, 
When  he  was  wont  to  view,  with  placid  eyes, 
His  daughter  at  her  evening  sacrifice. 
Here  were  the  flowers  which  she  so  carefully 
Did  love  to  rear  for  Marriataly's  brow; 
Neglected  now, 
Their  heavy  heads  were  drooping,  over-blown ; 
All  else  appear'd  the  same  as  heretofore, 
All  —  save  himself  alone  ; 
How  happy  then,  —  and  now  a  wretch  for  ever- 
more ! 

6. 

The  market-flag,  which,  lioisted  high, 

From  far  and  nigh. 

Above  yon  cocoa  grove  is  seen, 

Hangs  motionless  amid  the  sultry  sky. 

Loud  sounds  the  village  drum;  a  happy  crowd 

Is  there ;  Ladurlad  hears  their  distant  voices. 

But  with  their  joy  no  more  his  heart  rejoices; 

And  how  tlieir  old  companion  now  may  fare 

Little  they  know,  and  less  they  care; 

The  torment  he  is  doom'd  to  bear 

Was  but  to  tiiem  the  wonder  of  a  day, 

A,  burden  of  sad  thoughts  soon  put  away. 

7. 

They  knew  not  that  the   wretched  man  was  near; 
And  yet  it  seem'd,  to  his  distemper'd  ear, 


As  if  they  wrong'd  him  with  their  merriment 

Resentfully  he  turn'd  away  his  eyes, 

Yet  turn'd  them  but  to  find 

Sights  that  enraged  his  mind 

With  envious  grief  more  wild  and  overpowering. 

The  tank  which  fed  his  fields  was  there,  and  there 

The  large-leaved  lotus  i)n  the  waters  flowering 

There,  from  the  intolerable  heat 

The  buffaloes  retreat; 

Only  their  nostrils  raised  to  meet  the  air. 

Amid  the  sheltering  element  they  rest. 

Impatient  of  the  sight,  he  closed  his  eyes, 

Andbow'd  his  burning  head,  and  in  despair 

Calling  on  Indra,  —  Thunder-God!  he  said, 

Thou  owest  to  me  alone  tiiis  day  thy  throne  ; 

Be  grateful,  and  in  mercy  strike  me  dead. 

8. 

Despair  had  roused  him  to  that  hopeless  prayer ; 

Yet  thinking  on  the  heavenly  Powers,  his  mind 

Drew  comfort;  and  he  rose  and  gather'd  flowers, 

And  twined  a  crown  for  Marriataly's  brow  ; 

And  taking  then  her  wither'd  garland  down, 

Replaced  it  with  the  blooming  coronal. 

Not  for  myself,  the  unhappy  Father  cried, 

Not  for  myself,  O  Mighty  One  !   I  pray, 

Accursed  as  I  am  beyond  thy  aid  ! 

But,  oh  !  be  gracious  still  to  that  dear  Maid 

Who  crown'd  thee  with  these  garlands  day  by  day, 

And  danced  before  thee  aye  at  even-tide 

In  beauty  and  in  pride. 

O  Marriataly,  whereso'er  she  stray 

Forlorn  and  w'retched,  still  be  thou  her  guide  ! 


A  loud  and  fiendish  laugh  replied, 

Scoffing  his  prayer.     Aloft,  as  from  the  air, 

The  sound  of  insult  came  :  he  look'd,  and  there 

The  visage  of  dead  Arvalan  came  forth, 

Only  his  face  amid  the  clear  blue  sky, 

With  long-drawn  lips  of  insolent  mockery, 

And  eyes  whose  lurid  glare 

Was  like  a  sulphur  fire. 

Mingling  with  darkness  ere  its  flames  expire. 

10. 

Ladurlad  knew  him  well :  enraged  to  see 

The  cause  of  all  his  misery, 

He  stoop'd  and  lifted  from  the  ground 

A  stake,  whose  fatal  point  was  black  with  blood ; 

The  same  wherewith  his  hand  had  dealt  the  wound. 

When  Arvalan,  in  hour  with  evil  fraught, 

For  violation  seized  the  shrieking  Maid. 

Thus  arm'd,  in  act  again  to  strike  he  stood, 

And  twice  with  inethcient  wrath  essay'd 

To  smite  the  impassive  shade. 

The  lips  of  scorn  their  mockery-laugh  renew  d, 

And  Arvalan  put  forth  a  hand,  and  cauglit 

The  sunbeam,  and  condensing  there  its  light, 

Upon  Ladurlad  turn'd  the  burning  stream. 

Vain  cruelty  !  the  stake 

Fell  in  white  ashes  from  his  hold,  but  he 

Endured  no  added  pain ;  his  agony 

Was  full,  and  at  the  height ; 

The  burning  stream  of  radiance  notliing  harm'd 

him ; 
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A  fire  was  in  his  heart  and  brain, 

And  from  all  other  flame 
Kebama  s  Curse  had  charni'd  him. 

11. 

Anon  the  Spirit  waved  a  second  hand  ; 

Down  rush'd  the  obedient  whirlwind  from  the  sky, 

Scoop'd  up  the  sand  like  smoke,  and  from  on  high 

Shed  the  hot  shower  upon  Ladurlad's  head. 

Where'er  he  turns,  the  accursed  Hand  is  there  ; 

East,  West,  and  North,  and  South,  on  every  side 

The  hand  accursed  waves  in  air  to  guide 
The  dizzying  storm ;  ears,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth 

It  fills  and  chokes,  and  clogging  every  pore, 

Taught  him  new  torments  might  be  yet  in  store. 

Where  shall  he  turn  to  fly  .•■  behold  his  house 

In  flames  !  uprooted  lies  the  marriage-bower, 

The  Goddess  buried  by  the  sandy  shower. 

Blindly,  with  staggering  step,  he  reels  about. 

And  still  tlie  accursed  Hand  pursued, 

And  still  the  lips  of  scorn   their  mockery-laugh 

renew'd. 

12. 

What,  Arvalan  !  hast  thou  so  soon  forgot 

The  grasp  of  PoUear  ?     Wilt  thou  still  defy 

The  righteous  Powers  of  heaven.'  or  know'st  thou 

not 

That  there  are  yet  superior  Powers  on  high, 

Son  of  the  Wicked  i"  —  Lo,  in  rapid  flight, 

Ereenia  hastens  from  the  ethereal  height ; 

Brinht  is  the  sword  celestial  in  his  liand  ; 

Like  lightning  in  its  path  atliwart  the  sky. 

He  comes  and  drives,  with  angel-arm,  the  blow. 

Oft  have  the  Asuras,  in  the  wars  of  Heaven, 

Felt  that  keen  sword  by  arm  angelic  driven. 

And  tied  before  it  from  tlie  fields  of  light. 

Thrice  through  the  vulnerable  shade 

The  Glendoveer  impels  the  griding  blade  ; 

The  wicked  Shade  flies  howling  from  his  foe. 

So  let  that  Spirit  foul 

Fly,  and,  for  impotence  of  anger,  howl, 

Writhiuff  with  anguish,  and  his  wounds  deplore; 

Worse  punishment  hath  Arvalan  deserved. 
And  righteous  Fate  hath  heavier  doom  in  store. 

13. 

Not  now  the  Glendoveer  pursues  his  flight; 

He  bade  the  Ship  of  Heaven  alight, 

And  gently  there  he  laid 

The  astonish'd  Father  by  the  happy  Maid, 

The  Maid  now  shedding  tears  of  deep  delight. 

Beholding  all  things  with  incredulous  eyes. 

Still  dizzy  with  the  sand-storm,  there  he  lay, 

While,  sailing  up  the  skies,  the  living  Bark 

Through  air  and  sunshine  held  its  heavenly  way. 


X. 

MOUNT  MERU. 

1. 

Swift  through  the  sky  the  vessel  of  the  Suras 
Sails  up  the  fields  of  ether  like  an  Angel. 


Rich  is  the  freight,  O  Vessel,  that  thou  bearest ! 

Beauty  and  Virtue, 

Fatherly  cares  and  filial  veneration. 

Hearts   which   are   proved    and   strengthen'd   by 

affliction, 

Manly  resentment,  fortitude,  and  action, 

Womanly  goodness; 

All  with  which  Nature  halloweth  her  daughters, 

Tenderness,  truth,  and  purity,  and  meekness, 

Piety,  patience,  faith,  and  resignation, 

Love  and  devotement. 

Ship  of  the  Gods,  how  richly  art  thou  laden ! 

Proud  of  the  charge,  thou  voyagest  rejoicing ; 

Clouds  float  around  to  honor  thee,  and  Evening 

Lingers  in  heaven. 


A  Stream  descends  on  Meru  Mountain  ; 

None  hath  seen  its  secret  fountain ; 

It  had  its  birth,  so  Sages  say, 

Upon  the  memorable  day 

When  Parvati  presumed  to  lay, 

In  wanton  play, 

Her  hands,  too  venturous  Goddess,  in  her  mirth, 

On  Seeva's  eyes,  the  light  and  life  of  Earth. 

Thereat  the  heart  of  the  Universe  stood  still ; 

The  Elements  ceased  their  influences ;  the  Hours 

Stopp'd  on  the  eternal  round  ;  Motion,  and  Breath, 

Time,  Change,  and  Life,  and  Death, 

In  sudden  trance  oppress'd,  forgot  their  powers. 

A  moment  and  the  dread  eclipse  was  ended ; 
But,  at  the  thought  of  Nature  thus  suspended, 

The  sweat  on  Seeva's  forehead  stood. 

And  Ganges  thence  upon  the  world  descended, 

The  Holy  River,  the  Redeeming  Flood. 


None  hath  seen  its  secret  fountain ; 
But  on  the  top  of  Meru  Mountain, 
Which  rises  o'er  the  hills  of  earth, 
In  light  and  clouds,  it  hath  its  mortal  birth. 
Eartli  seems  that  pinnacle  to  rear 
Sublime  above  this  worldly  sphere, 
Its  cradle,  and  its  altar,  and  its  throne : 
And  there  the  new-born  River  lies 
Outspread  beneath  its  native  skies. 
As  if  it  there  would  love  to  dwell 

Alone  and  unapproachable. 

Soon  flowing  forward,  and  resign'd 

To  the  will  of  the  Creating  Mind, 

It  springs  at  once,  with  sudden  leap, 

Down  from  the  immeasurable  steep. 

From  rock  to  rock,  with  shivering  force  rebounding, 

The  mighty  cataract  rushes ;  Heaven  around. 
Like  thunder,  with  the  incessant  roar  resounding, 

And  Meru's  summit  shaking  with  the  sound. 

Wide    spreads   the    snowy   foam,  the  sparkling 

spray 

Dances  aloft ;  and  ever  there,  at  morning. 

The  earliest  sunbeams  haste  to  wing  their  way, 

With  rainbow  wreaths  the  holy  stream  adorning; 

And  duly  the  adoring  Moon  at  night 

Sheds  her  white  glory  there, 

And  in  the  watery  air 

Suspends  her  halo-crowns  of  silver  light. 
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A  mountain-valley  in  its  blessed  breast 

Receives  the  stream,  which  there  delights  to  lie, 

Untroubled  and  at  rest, 

Beneath  the  untainted  sky. 

There,  in  a  lovely  lake,  it  seems  to  sleep, 

And  thence,  through  many  a  channel  dark  and  deep. 

Their  secret  way  the  holy  Waters  wind, 

Till,  rising  underneath  the  root 

Of  the  Tree  of  Life  on  Hemakoot, 

Majestic  forth  they  flow  to  purify  mankind. 


Towards  this  Lake,  above  the  nether  sphere. 

The  living  Bark,  with  angel  eye, 

Directs  its  course  along  the  obedient  sky. 

Kehama  hath  not  yet  dominion  here ; 

And  till  the  dreaded  hour. 

When  Indra  by  the  Rajah  shall  be  driven 

Dethroned  from  Heaven, 
Here  may  Ladurlad  rest  beyond  his  power. 


The  living  Bark  alights ;  the  Glendoveer 

Then  lays  Ladurlad  by  the  blessed  Lake ;  — 

O  happy  Sire,  and  yet  more  happy  Daughter ! 

The  ethereal  gales  his  agony  aslake, 

His  daughter's  tears  are  on  his  cheek. 

His  hand  is  in  the  water ; 

The  innocent  man,  the  man  oppressed,  — 

Oh  joy  !  —  hath  found  a  place  of  rest 

Beyond  Kehama's  sway ;  [away. 

The  Curse  extends  not  here ;  his  pains  have  past 

7. 

O  happy  Sire,  and  happy  Daughter ! 

Ye  on  the  banks  of  that  celestial  water 

Your  resting-place  and  sanctuary  have  found. 

What !  hath  not  then  their  mortal  taint  defiled 

The  sacred,  solitary  ground  .'' 

Vain  thought !  the  Holy  Valley  smiled, 

Receiving  such  a  Sire  and  Child  ; 

Ganges,  who  seem'd  asleep  to  lie, 

Beheld  them  witli  benignant  eye. 

And  rippled  round  melodiously, 

And  roll'd  her  little  waves,  to  meet 

And  welcome  their  beloved  feet. 

The  gales  of  Swerga  thither  fled. 

And  heavenly  odors  there  were  shed 

About,  below,  and  overhead ; 

And  Earth,  rejoicing  in  their  tread. 

Hath  built  them  up  a  blooming  Bower, 

Where  every  amaranthine  flower 

Its  deathless  blossom  interweaves 

With  bright  and  undecaying  leaves. 


Three  happy  beings  are  there  here  — 

The  Sire,  the  Maid,  the  Glendoveer. 

A  fourth  approaches, —  who  is  this 

That  enters  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  ? 

No  form  so  fair  might  painter  find 

Among  the  daughters  of  mankind  ; 

For  death  her  beauties  hath  refined. 

And  unto  her  a  form  hath  given 

74 


Framed  of  the  elements  of  Heaven  ; 

Pure  dwelling-place  for  perfect  mind. 

Siie  stood  and  gazed  on  Sire  and  Child ; 

Her  tongue  not  yet  had  power  to  speak ; 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheek  ; 

And  wlien  those  tears  her  sight  beguiled, 

And  still  her  faltering  accents  fail'd, 

The  Spirit,  mute  and  motionless. 

Spread  out  her  arms  for  the  caress, 

Made  still  and  silent  with  excess 

Of  love  and  painful  happiness. 

9. 
The  Maid  that  lovely  form  survey 'd; 
Wistful  she  gazed,  and  knew  her  not, 

But  Nature  to  her  heart  convey'd 
A  sudden  thrill,  a  startling  thought, 

A  feeling  many  a  year  forgot, 

Now  like  a  dream  anew  recurring, 

As  if  again  in  every  vein 

Her  mother's  milk  was  stirring. 

With  straining  neck  and  earnest  eye 

She  stretch'd  her  hands  imploringly. 

As  if  she  fain  would  have  her  nigh. 

Yet  fear'd  to  meet  the  wish'd  embrace. 

At  once  with  love  and  awe  oppress'd. 

Not  so  Ladurlad  ;  he  could  trace, 
Though  brighten'd  with  angelic  grace, 
His  own  Yedillian's  earthly  face ; 
He  ran  and  held  her  to  his  breast ' 
Oh  joy  above  all  joys  of  Heaven, 
By  Death  alone  to  others  given. 
This  moment  hath  to  him  restored 
The  early-lost,  the  long-deplored. 

10. 

They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die. 

With  life  all  other  passions  fly. 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell. 

Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell ; 

Earthly  these  passions  of  the  Earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth ; 

But  Love  is  indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  forever  burnetii ; 

From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  returneth  j 

Too  oft  on  Earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  oppress'd. 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest : 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care^ 
But  the  harvest-time  of  Love  is  there 

11.    • 

Oh  !  when  a  Mother  meets  on  high 

The  Babe  she  lost  in  infancy. 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears, 

The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  niglit, 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 

An  over-payment  of  delight  ? 

12. 

A  blessed  family  is  this. 

Assembled  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  ! 

Strange  woe,  Ladurlad,  hath  been  thine, 
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And  pangs  beyond  all  human  measure, 

And  thy  reward  is  now  divine, 

A  foretaste  of  eternal  pleasure. 

He  knew  indeed  there  was  a  day 

When  all  these  joys  would  pass  away, 

And  he  must  quit  this  blest  abode, 

And,  taking  up  again  the  spell, 

Groan  underneath  the  baleful  load, 

And  wander  o'er  the  world  again, 

Most  wretched  of  the  sons  of  men  : 

Yet  was  this  brief  repose,  as  when 

A  traveller  in  the  Arabian  sands, 

Half  fainting  on  his  sultry  road, 

Hath  reach'd  the  water-place  at  last; 

And  resting  there  beside  the  well. 

Thinks  of  the  perils  he  has  past, 

And  gazes  o'er  the  unbounded  plain, 

The  plain  whicii  must  be  traversed  still. 

And  drinks,  —  yet  cannot  drmk  his  fill , 

Then  girds  his  patient  loins  again. 

So  to  Ladurlad  now  was  given 

New  strength,  and  confidence  in  Heaven, 

And  hope,  and  faith  invincible. 

13. 

For  often  would  Ereenia  tell 

Of  what  in  elder  days  befell, 

When  other  Tyrants,  in  their  might, 

Usurp'd  dominion  o'er  the  earth  ; 

And  Veeshnoo  took  a  human  birth, 

Deliverer  of  the  Sons  of  men. 

And  slew  the  huge  Ermaccasen, 

And  piecemeal  rent,  with  lion  force, 

Errenen's  accursed  corse. 

And  humbled  Baly  in  his  pride ; 

And  when  tlie  Giant  Ravanen 

Had  borne  triumphant  from  his  side 

Sita,  the  earth-born  God's  beloved  bride. 

Then  from  his  island-kingdom,  laugh'd  to  scorn 

The  insulted  husband,  and  his  power  defied  ; 

How,  to  revenge  the  wrong,  in  wrath  he  hied. 

Bridging  the  sea  before  his  dreadful  way. 

And  met  the  hundred-headed  foe. 

And  dealt  him  the  unerring  blow ; 

By  Brama's  hand  the  righteous  lance  was  given, 

And  by  that  arm  immortal  driven, 

It  laid  tlie  mighty  Tyrant  low  ; 

And  Earth,  and  Ocean,  and   high  Heaven, 

Rejoiced  to  see  his  overthrow. 

Oh  !  doubt  not  thou,  Yedillian  cried. 

Such  fate  Kehama  will  betide  ; 

For  there  are  Gods  who  look  below,  — 

Seeva,  the  Avenger,  is  not  blind, 

Nor  Veeshno(T  careless  for  mankind. 

14. 

Thus  was  Ladurlad's  soul  imbued 

With  hope  and  holy  fortitude  ; 

And  Child  and  Sire,  with  pious  mind, 

Alike  resolved,  alike  resign'd, 

Look'd  onward  to  the  evil  day : 

Faith  was  their  comfort,  Faith  tiieir  stay ; 

They  trusted  Woe  would  pass  away, 

And  Tyranny  would  sink  subdued, 

And  Evil  yi^ld  to  Good. 


15. 

Lovely  wert  thou,  O  Flower  of  Earth' 

Above  all  flowers  of  mortal  birth; 

But  foster'd  in  this  Blissful  Bower, 

From  day  to  da}',  and  hour  to  hour, 

Lovelier  grew  the  lovely  flower. 

O  blessed,  blessed  company  ! 

When  men  and  heavenly  spirits  greet, 

And  they  whom  Death  had  sever'd  meet, 

And  hold  again  communion  sweet  j  — 

O  blessed,  blessed  company  I 

16. 

Tiie  Sun,  careering  round  the  sky, 

Beheld  them  with  rejoicing  eye, 

And  bade  his  willing  Charioteer 

Relax  his  speed  as  they  drew  near  j 

Arounin  check' d  the  rainbow  reins, 

The  seven  green  coursers  shook  tlieir  manes, 

And  brighter  rays  around  them  threw  j 

The  Car  of  Glory  in  their  view 
More  radiant,  more  resplendent  grew; 
And  Surya,  through  his  veil  of  light. 
Beheld  tlie  Bower,  and  blest  the  sight. 

17. 

The  Lord  of  Night,  as  he  sail'd  by, 

Stay'd  his  pearly  boat  on  high; 

And  while  around  llie  Blissful  Bower, 

He  bade  the  softest  moonlight  flow, 

Linger'd  to  see  that  earthly  flower, 

Forgetful  of  his  Dragon  foe, 

Who,  mindful  of  their  ancient  feud. 

With  open  jaws  of  rage  pursued. 

18. 
There  all  good  Spirits  of  the  air. 

Suras   and  Devetas,  repair  ; 

Alofl  they  love  to  hover  there, 

And  view  the  flower  of  mortal  birth, 

Here  for  her  innocence  and  worth. 

Transplanted  from  the  fields  of  earth; 

And  him,  who,  on  the  dreadful  day 

When  Heaven  was  fill'd  with  consternation 

And  Indra  trembled  with  dismay, 

And  for  the  sounds  of  joy  and  mirth, 

Woe  was  heard  and  lamentation, 

Defied  the  Rajah  in  his  pride. 

Though  all  in  Heaven  and  Earth  beside 

Stood  mute  in  dolorous  expectation; 

And,  rushing  forward  in  that  hour. 

Saved  the  Swergafrom  his  power. 

Grateful  for  this  they  hover  nigh. 

And  bless  that  blessed  Company. 

19. 

One  God  alone,  with  wanton  eye, 

Beheld  them  in  their  Bower; 

O  ye,  he  cried,  who  have  defied 

The  Rajah,  will  ye  mock  my  power? 

'Twas  Camdeo  riding  on  his  lory, 

'Twas  the  immortal  Youth  of  Love; 

If  men  below  and  Gods  above, 

Subject  alike,  quoth  he,  have  felt  these  darts, 

Shall  ye  alone,  of  all  in  story. 
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Boast  impenetrable  hearts? 

Hover  Iiere,  my  gentle  lory, 

Gently  hover,  while  I  sec 

To  whom  hatli  Fate  decreed  the  glory, 

To  the  Glendoveer  or  me. 

20. 

Then,  in  the  dewy  evening  sky, 

The  bird  of  gorgeous  plumery 

Poised  his  wings,  and  hover'd  nigh. 

It  chanced  at  that  delightful  hour 

Kailyal  sat  before  the  Bower, 

On  the  green  bank  with  amaranth  sweet, 

Where  Ganges  warbled  at  her  feet. 

Ereenia  there,  before  the  Maid, 

His  sails  of  ocean  blue  display'd; 

And  Fportive  in  her  sight 

Moved  slowly  o'er  the  lake  with  gliding  flight; 

Anon,  with  sudden  stroke  and  strong, 

In  rapid  course  careering,  swept  along ; 

Now  shooting  downward  from  his  heavenly  height, 

Plunged  in  the  deep  below, 

Then  rising,  soar'd  again. 

And  shook  the  sparkling  waters  off  like  rain, 

And  hovering  o'er  the  silver  surface  hung. 

At  him  young  Camdeo  bent  the  bow; 

With  living  bees  the  bow  was  strung, 

The  fatal  bow  of  sugar-cane, 

And  flowers  which  would  inflame  the  heart 

With  their  petals  barb'd  the  dart. 

21. 

The  shaft,  unerringly  address'd, 

Unerring  flew,  and  smote  Ereenia's  breast. 

Ah,  Wanton !  cried  the  Glendoveer, 

Go  aim  at  idler  hearts; 

Thy  skill  is  baflled  here  ! 

A  deeper  love  I  bear  that  Maid  divine, 

A  love  that  springeth  from  a  higher  will, 

A  holier  power  than  thine  ! 


A  second  shaft,  while  thus  Ereenia  cried, 

Had  Camdeo  aim'd  at  Kailyal's  side  ; 

But,  lo !  the  Bees  which  strung  his  bow 

Broke  off",  and  took  their  flight. 

To  that  sweet  Flower  of  earth  they  wing  their  way, 

Around  her  raven  tresses  play. 

And  buzz  about  her  with  delight, 

As  if  with  that  melodious  sound 

They  strove  to  pay  their  willing  duty 

To  mortal  purity  and  beauty. 

23. 

Ah!  Wanton!  cried  the  Glendoveer, 

No  power  hast  thou  for  mischief  here  I 

Choose  thou  some  idler  breast, 

For  these  are  proof,  by  nobler  thoughts  possess'd. 

Go,  to  thy  plains  of  Matra  go, 

And  string  again  thy  broken  bow  ! 

24. 

Rightly  Ereenia  spake  ;  and  ill  had  thoughts 

Of  earthly  love  beseem'd  the  sanctuary 
Where  Kailyal  had  been  wailed,  that  the  Soul 


Of  her  dead  Mother  there  might  strenglhen  her, 

Feeding  her  with  the  milk  of  heavenly  lore, 

And  influxes  of  Heaven  imbue  her  heart 

With  hope,  and  faith,  and  holy  fortitude, 

Against  the  evil  day.     Here  rest  a  while 

In  peace,  O  father !  mark'd  for  misery 

Above  all  sons  of  men  :  O  daughter  !  doom'd 

For  sufferings  and  for  trials  above  all 

Of  women  ;  —  yet  both  favor'd,  both  beloved 

By  all  good  Powers,  rest  here  a  while  in  peace. 


XI. 

THE   ENCHANTRESS. 

1. 

When  from  tlie  sword,  by  arm  angelic  driven, 

Foul  Arvalan  fled  howling,  wild  in  pain. 

His  thin,  essential  spirit,  rent  and  riven 

With  wounds,  united  soon  and  heal'd  again  ; 

Backward  the  accursed  turn'd  his  eye  in  flight. 

Remindful  of  revengeful  thoughts  even  then, 

And  saw  where,  gliding  through  the  evening  light, 

The  Ship  of  Heaven  saiTd  upward  through  the  sky. 

Then,  like  a  meteor,  vanish'd  from  his  sight. 

Where  should  he  follow?  vainly  might  he  try 

To  trace  through  trackless  air  its  rapid  course ; 

Nor  dared  he  that  angelic  arm  defy. 
Still  sore  and  writhing  from  its  dreaded  force. 


Should  he  the  lust  of  vengeance  lay  aside  ? 

Too  long  had  Arvalan  in  ill  been  train'd  ; 
Nurs'd  up  in  power,  and  tyranny,  and  pride, 
His  soul  the  ignominious  thought  disdained. 

Or  to  his  mighty  Father  should  he  go, 

Complaining  of  defeature  twice  sustain'd, 

And  ask  new  powers  to  meet  the  immortal  foe?  — 

Repulse  he  fear'd  not,  but  he  fear'd  rebuke. 

And  shamed  to  tell  him  of  his  overthrow. 
There  dwelt  a  dread  Enchantress  in  a  nook 
Obscure ;  old  helpmate  she  to  him  had  been, 

Lending  her  aid  in  many  a  secret  sin; 
And  there,  for  counsel,  now  his  way  he  took. 

3. 

Siie  was  a  woman  whose  unlovely  youth. 

Even  like  a  canker'd  rose  which  none  will  cull, 

Had  wither'd  on  the  stalk;  her  heart  was  full 

Of  passions  which  had  found  no  natural  scope, 

Feelings  which  there  had  grown,  but  ripen'd  not, 

Desires  unsatislied,  abortive  hope, 

Repinings  which  provoked  vindictive  thought: 

These  restless  elements  forever  wrought, 

Fermenting  in  her  with  perpetual  stir. 

And  thus,  her  spirit  to  all  evil  moved. 

She  hated  men  because  they  loved  not  her, 

And  hated  women  because  they  were  lov'd. 

And  thus,  in  wrath,  and  hatred,  and  despair. 

She  tempted  Ht'll  to  tempt  her,  and  resign'd 

Her  body  to  the  Demons  of  the  Air, 

Wicked  and  wanton  fiend.^,  who  where  they  will 

Wander  abroad,  stl''  seeking  to  do  ill. 
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And  take  whatever  vacant  form  they  find, 

Carcass  of  man  or  beast  that  ht'e  hath  left, 

Foul  instrument  for  them  of  fouler  mind. 

To  these  the  Witch  her  wretched  body  gave, 

So  they  would  wreak  her  vengeance  on  mankind ; 

She  thus  at  once  their  mistress  and  their  slave  j 

And  they,  to  do  such  service  notliing  loath, 

Obey'd  her  bidding,  slaves  and  masters  both. 


So  from  this  cursed  intercourse  she  caught 

Contagious  power  of  mischief,  and  was  taught 

Such  secrets  as  are  damnable  to  guess. 

Is  there  a  child  whose  little  lovely  ways 

Might  win  all  hearts,  —  on  whom  his  parents  gaze 

Till  they  shed  tears  of  joy  and  tenderness  .^ 

Oh  !  hide  him  from  that  Witch's  withering  sight ! 

Oh  1  hide  him  from  the  eye  of  Lor-inite  ! 

Her  look  hath  crippling  in  it,  and  her  curse 

All  plagues  which  on  mortality  can  light ; 

Death  is  his  doom  if  she  behold,  —  or  worse, — 

Diseases  loathsome  and  incurable. 
And  inward  sufferings  that  no  tongue  can  tell. 


Woe  was  to  him  on  whom  that  eye  of  hate 

Was  bent;  for,  certain  as  tlie  stroke  of  Fate, 

It  did  its  mortal  work,  nor  human  arts 

Could  save  the  unhappy  wretcli,  her  chosen  prey  ; 

For  gazing,  she  consumed  his  vital  parts. 

Eating  his  very  core  of  life  away. 

The  wine  which  from  yon  wounded  palm  on  high 

Fills  yonder  gourd,  as  slowly  it  distils, 

Grows  sour  at  once  if  Lorrinite  pass  by. 

The  deadliest  worm  from  which  all  creatures  fly, 

Fled  from  the  deadlier  venom  of  her  eye  ; 

The  babe  unborn,  within  its  mother's  womb, 

Started  and  trembled  when  the  Witch  came  nigh; 

And  in  the  silent  chambers  of  the  tomb. 

Death  shudder'd  her  unholy  tread  to  hear. 

And  from  the  dry  and  mouldering  bones  did  fear 

Force  a  cold  sweat,  when  Lorrinite  was  near. 


Power  made  her  haughty  :  by  ambition  fired, 
Erelong  to  mightier  mischiefs  she  aspired. 

The  Calis,  who  o'er  cities  rule  unseen. 

Each  in  her  own  domain  a  Demon  Queen, 

And  there  adored  with  blood  and  human  life, 

They  knew  her,  and  in  their  accurs'd  employ 

She  stirr'd  up  neighboring  states  to  mortal  strife. 

Sani,  the  dreadful  God,  who  rides  abroad 

Upon  the  King  of  the  Ravens,  to  destroy 

The  offending  sons  of  men,  when  his  four  hands 

Were  weary  with  their  toil,  would  let  her  do 

His  work  of  vengeance  upon  guilty  lands; 

And  Lorrinite,  at  his  commandment,  knew 

When  the  ripe  earthquake  sliould  be  loosed,  and 

where 

To  point  its  course.     And  in  the  baneful  air 

The  pregnant  seeds  of  death  lie  bade  her  strew, 

All  deadly  plagues  and  pestilence  to  brew. 

The  Locusts  were  her  army,  and  their  bands, 

Where'er  she  turn'd  her  skinny  finger,  flew. 

The  floods  in  ruin  roll'd  at  her  commands; 


And  when,  in  time  of  drought,  the  husbandman 

Beheld  the  gathered  rain  about  to  fall. 

Her  breath  would  drive  it  to  the  desert  sauda, 

While  in  the  marshes'  parch'd  and  gaping  soil 

The  rice-roots  by  the  searching  Sun  were  dried. 

And  in  lean  groups,  assembled  at  the  side 

Of  the  empty  tank,  the  cattle  dropp'd  and  died; 

And  Famine,  at  her  bidding,  wasted  wide 

The  wretched  land,  till,  in  the  public  way, 

Promiscuous  where  the  dead  and  dying  lay, 

Dogs  fed  on  human  bones  in  tlie  open  light  of  day. 


Her  secret  cell  the  accursed  Arvalan, 
In  quest  of  vengeance,  sought,  and  thus  began: 
Mighty  mother  !  mother  wise  ! 
Revenge  nie  on  my  enemies. 

LORRINITE. 

Coniest  thou,  son,  for  aid  to  me  ? 

Tell  me  who  have  injured  thee, 

Where  they  are,  and  who  they  be ; 

Of  the  Earth,  or  of  the  Sea, 

Or  of  the  aerial  company  ? 

Earth,  nor  Sea,  nor  Air  is  free 

From  the  powers  who  wait  on  me, 

And  my  tremendous  witchery. 

ARVALAN. 

She  for  whom  so  ill  I  sped. 
Whom  my  father  deemeth  dead. 

Lives,  ibr  Marriataly's  aid 

From  the  water  saved  the  Maid. 

In  hatred  I  desire  her  still. 

And  in  revenge  would  have  my  will. 

A  Deveta  with  wings  of  blue. 

And  sword  whose  edge  even  now  I  rue, 

In  a  Ship  of  Heaven  on  high, 

Pilots  her  along  the  sky. 

Where  they  voyage  thou  canst  tell. 

Mistress  of  the  miglity  spell. 


At  this  the  Witch,  through  shrivell'd  lips  and  tliin 

Sent  forth  a  sound  half  whistle  and  half  hiss. 

Two  winged  Hands  came  in. 

Armless  and  bodiless. 

Bearing  a  globe  of  liquid  crystal,  set 

In  frame  as  diamond  briglit,  yet  black  as  jet. 

A  thousand  eyes  were  quench'd  in  endless  night 

To  form  that  magic  globe  ;    for  Lorrinite 

Had,  from  their  sockets,  drawn  tlie  liquid  sight, 

And  kneaded  it,  with  re-creating  skill. 

Into  this  organ  of  her  mighty  will. 

Look  in  yonder  orb,  she  cried ; 

Tell  me  what  is  there  descried. 

9. 

ARVALAN. 

A  mountain  top,  in  clouds  of  light 

Enveloped,  rises  on  my  sight; 

Tlience  a  cataract  rushes  down. 

Hung  witli  many  a  rainbow  crown ; 

Light  and  clouds  conceal  its  head ; 

Below,  a  silver  lake  is  spread; 
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Upon  its  shores  a  Bower  I  see 

Fit  home  for  blessed  company. 

See,  tliey  come  forward,  —  on'^,  two,  three, — 

The  last  a  Maiden,  —  it  is  she  ! 

The  foremost  shakes  his  wings  of  blue  j 

'Tis  he  whose  sword  even  yet  I  rue ; 

And  in  that  other  one  I  know 

The  visage  of  my  deadliest  foe. 

Mother,  let  thy  magic  miglit 

Arm  me  for  tlie  mortal  fight ; 

Helm,  and  shield,  and  mail  afford, 

Proof  against  his  dreaded  sword. 

Then  will  I  invade  their  seat; 

Then  shall  vengeance  be  complete. 

10. 

LORRINITE. 

Spirits,  who  obey  my  will. 
Hear  him,  and  his  wish  fulfil ! 

So  spake  the  mighty  Witch,  nor  further  spell 

Needed  ;  anon  a  sound,  like  smother'd  thunder. 

Was  heard,  slow  rolling  under; 

The  solid  pavement  of  the  cell 

Quaked,  heaved,  and  cleft  asunder. 

And  at  the  feet  of  Arvalan  display 'd. 

Helmet  and  mail,  and  shield  and  cimeter,  were 

laid. 

11. 

The  Asuras,  oflen  put  to  flight 

And  scatter'd  in  the  fields  of  light 

By  their  foes'  celestial  miglit. 

Forged  this  enchanted  armor  for  the  fight. 

'Mid  fires  intense  did  they  anneal, 

In  mountain  furnaces,  the  quivering  steel. 

Till,  trembling  through  each  deepening  hue. 

It  settled  in  a  midnight  blue  ; 

Last  they  cast  it,  to  aslake. 

In  the  penal  icy  lake. 

Then  they  consigned  it  to  the  Giant  brood ; 

And  while  they  forged  the  impenetrable  arms, 

The  Evil  Powers,  to  oversee  them,  stood, 

And  there  imbued 

The  work  of  Giant  strength  with  magic  charms. 

Foul  Arvalan,  with  joy,  survey 'd 

The  crescent  sabre's  cloudy  blade, 

AVith  deeper  joy  the  impervious  mail, 

The  shield  and  helmet  of  avail. 

Soon  did  he  himself  array. 

And  bade  her  speed  him  on  his  way. 

la. 

Then  she  led  him  to  tlie  den, 

Where  her  chariot,  night  and  day. 

Stood  harness'd  ready  for  the  way. 

Two  Dragons,  yoked  in  adamant,  convey 

The  magic  car ;  from  either  collar  sprung 

An  adamantine  rib,  which  met  in  air, 

O'erarch'd,  and  cross'd,  and  bent,  diverging  there. 

And  firmly  in  its  arc  upbore, 

Upon  their  brazen  necks,  the  seat  of  power. 

Arvalan  mounts  the  car,  and  in  his  hand 

Receives  the  magic  reins  from  Lorrinite ; 

The  Dragons,  long  obedient  to  command. 


Their  ample  sails  expand ; 
Like  steeds  well-broken  to  fair  lady's  hand 

They  feel  the  reins  of  might. 
And  up  the  northern  sky  begin  their  flight. 

13. 

Son  of  the  Wicked,  doth  thy  soul  deliglit 

To  think  its  hour  of  vengeance  now  is  nigh :' 

Lo  !  where  the  far-off  light 

Of  Indra's  palace  flashes  on  his  sight. 

And  Meru's  heavenly  summit  shines  on  higli, 

With  clouds  of  glory  bright, 

Amid  the  dark-blue  sky. 

Already,  in  his  hope,  doth  he  espy, 

Himself  secure  in  mail  of  tenfold  charms, 

Ereenia  writhing  from  the  magic  blade. 

The  Father  sent  to  bear  his  Curse,  —  the  Maid 

Resisting  vainly  in  his  impious  arms. 

14. 

Ah,  Sinner  I  whose  anticipating  soul 

Incurs  the  guilt  even  when  the  crime  is  spared  ! 

Joyous  toward  Meru's  summit  on  he  fared, 

While  the  twin  Dragons,  rising  as  he  guides. 

With  steady  flight,  steer  northward  for  the  pole. 

Anon,  with  irresistible  control. 

Force  mightier  far  than  his  arrests  their  course  ; 

It  wrought  as  though  a  Power  unseen  had  caught 

Their  adamantine  yokes  to  drag  them  on. 

Straight  on  they  bend  their  way,  and  now,  in  vain. 

Upward  doth  Arvalan  direct  the  rein ; 

The  rein  of  magic  might  avails  no  more ; 

Bootless  its  strength  against  that  unseen  Power, 

That,  in  their  mid  career. 

Hath  seized  the  Chariot  and  the  Charioteer. 

With  hands  resisting,  and  down-pressing  feet 

Upon  their  hold  insisting, 

He  struggles  to  maintain  his  difficult  seat. 

Seeking  in  vain  with  that  strange  Power  to  vie. 

Their  doubled  speed  the  affrighted  Dragons  try. 

Forced  in  a  stream  from  whence  was  no  retreat. 

Strong  as  they  are,  behold  them  whirled  along. 

Headlong,  with  useless  pennons,  through  the  sky. 

15. 
What  Power  was  that,  which,  with  resistless  might, 

Foil'd  the  dread  magic  thus  of  Lorrinite .'' 

'Twas  all  commanding  Nature.  —  They  were  here 

Within  the  spliere  of  the  adamantine  rocks 

Which  gird  Mount  Meru  round,  as  far  below 

That  heavenly  height  where  Ganges  hath  its  birth 

Involv'd  in  clouds  and  light. 

So  far  above  its  roots  of  ice  and  snow. 

16. 

On  —  on  they  roll,  —  rapt  headlong  they  roll  on  .  — 

The  lost  canoe,  less  rapidly  than  this, 

Down  the  precipitous  stream  is  whirl'd  along 

To  the  brink  of  Niagara's  dread  abyss. 

On  —  on  they  roll,  and  now,  with  shivering  shock. 

Are  dash'd  against  the  rock  that  girds  the  Pole. 

Down  from  his  shatter'd  mail  the  unhappy  Soul 

Is    dropp'd,  —  ten    thousand    thousand    fathoms 

down, — 

Till  in  an  ice-rifl,  'mid  the  eternal  snow. 
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Foul  Arvalan  is  stopp'd.    There  let  him  howl, 

Groan  there,  —  and  there,  with  unavailin;;  moan, 

For  aid  on  his  Almighty  Father  call. 

17. 

All  human  sounds  are  lost 
Amid  those  deserts  of  perpetual  IVost, 

Old  Winter's  drear  domain, 
ijeyond  the  limits  of  the  living  World, 

Beyond  Kehama's  reign. 

Of  utterance  and  of  motion  soon  bereft. 

Frozen  to  the  ice-rock,  there  behold  him  lie. 

Only  the  painful  sense  of  Being  left, 

A  Spirit  who  must  feel,  and  cannot  die. 

Bleaching  and  bare  beneath  the  polar  sky. 


XII. 


THE  SACRIFICE   COMPLETED. 


O  YE  who,  by  the  Lake 

On  Meru  Mount,  partake 

The  joys  which  Heaven  hath  destin'd  for  the  blest. 

Swift,  swift  the  moments  fly. 

The  silent  hours  go  by, 

And  ye  must  leave  your  dear  abode  of  rest. 

O  wretched  Man,  prepare 

Again  thy  Curse  to  bear ! 

Prepare,  O  wretched  Maid,  for  further  woe  ! 

The  fatal  hour  draws  near. 

When  Indra's  heavenly  sphere 

Must  own  the  Tyrant  of  the  World  below. 

To-day  the  hundredth  Steed 

At  Seeva's  shrine  must  bleed; 

The  dreadful  sacrifice  is  full  to-day ; 

Nor  man  nor  God  hath  power. 

At  this  momentous  hour, 

Again  to  save  the  Swerga  from  liis  sway. 

Fresh  woes,  O  Maid  divine. 

Fresh  trials  must  be  thine  : 

And  what  must  thou,  Ladurlad,  yet  endure  ! 

But  let  your  hearts  be  strong. 

And  rise  against  all  wrong. 

For  Providence  is  just,  and  virtue  is  secure. 


They,  little  deeming  that  tlie  fatal  day 

Was  come,  beheld,  where  througli  the  morning  sky 

A  Ship  of  Heaven  drew  nigh. 

Onward  they  watch  it  steer  its  steady  flight; 

Till,  wondering,  they  espy 

Old  Casyapa,  the  Sire  of  Gods,  alight. 

But  when  Ereenia  saw  the  Sire  appear. 

At  that  unwonted  and  unwelcome  sight 

His  heart  received  a  sudden  shock  of  fear. 

Thy  presence  doth  Its  doleful  tidings  tell, 

O  Father !  cried  the  startled  Glendoveer ! 

The  dreadful  hour  is  near !  I  know  it  well ! 

Not  for  less  import  would  the  Sire  of  Gods 

Forsake  his  ancient  and  august  abodes. 


Even  so,  serene  the  immortal  Sire  replies; 
Soon  like  an  earthquake  will  ye  feel  the  blow 
Which  consummates  the  mighty  sacrifice : 
And  this  World,  and  its  Heaven,  and  all  therein, 
Are  then  Kehama's.     To  the  second  ring 
Of  these  seven  Spheres,  the  Swerga  King, 

Even  now,  prepares  for  flight. 

Beyond  the  circle  of  the  conquer'd  world. 

Beyond  the  Rajah's  might. 

Ocean,  that  clips  this  inmost  of  the  Spheres, 

And  girds  it  round  with  everlasting  roar, 

Set  like  a  gem  appears 

Within  that  bending  shore. 

Thither  fly  all  the  Sons  of  heavenly  race  : 

I,  too,  forsake  mine  ancient  dwelling-place. 

And  now,  O  Child  and  Father,  ye  must  go  ■ 

Take  up  the  burden  of  your  woe, 

And  wander  once  again  below. 

With  patient  heart  hold  onward  to  the  end  : 

Be  true  unto  yourselves,  and  bear  in  mind 

That  every  God  is  still  the  good  Man's  friend ; 

And  when  the  Wicked  have  their  day  assign'd. 

Then  they  who  eufier  bravely  save  mankind. 


Oh,  tell  me,  cried  Ereenia,  —  for  from  thee 
Nought  can  be  hidden,  —  when  the  end  will  be. 

Seek  not  to  know,  old  Casyapa  replied. 

What  pleaseth  Heaven  to  hide. 

Dark  is  tlie  abyss  of  Time, 

But  light  enough  to  guide  your  steps  is  given ; 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 

Turn  never  from  the  way  of  truth  aside, 

And  leave  the  event,  in  holy  hope,  to  Heaven 

The  moment  is  at  hand  ;  no  more  delay ; 

Ascend  the  ethereal  bark,  and  go  your  way ; 

And  Ye,  of  heavenly  nature,  follow  me. 


The  will  of  Heaven  be  done,  Ladurlad  cried ; 

Nor  more  the  man  replied. 

But  placed  his  daughter  in  the  ethereal  bark. 

Then  took  his  seat  beside. 

There  was  no  word  at  parting,  no  adieu. 

Down  from  that  empyreal  height  they  flew : 

One  groan  Ladurlad  breathed,  yet  utter'd  not. 

When,  to  his  heart  and  brain. 

The  fiery  Curse  again  like  lightning  shot. 

And  now  on  earth  the  Sire  and  Child  alight; 

Up  soar'd  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  and  sail'd  away 

from  sight. 

6. 

O  ye  immortal  Bowers, 

Where  hitherto  the  Hours 

Have  led  their  dance  of  happiness  for  aye, 

With  what  a  sense  of  woe 

Do  ye  expect  the  blow. 

And  see  your  heavenly  dwellers  driven  away  ! 

Lo  !  where  the  aunnay-birds  of  graceful  mien. 

Whose  milk-white  forms  were  seen. 
Lovely  as  Nymphs,  your  ancient  trees  between, 
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And  by  your  silent  springs, 

With  melancholy  cry, 

Now  spread  unwilling  wings ; 

Their  stately  necks  reluctant  they  protend. 

And  through  the  sullen  sky, 

To  other  worlds,  their  mournful  progress  bend. 


The  affrighted  gales  to-day 

O'er  their  beloved  streams  no  longer  play  ; 

The  streams  or  Paradise  have  ceased  to  flow ; 

The  Fountain-Tree  withholds  its  diamond-shower 

In  this  portentous  hour,  — 

This  dolorous  hour,  —  this  universal  woe. 

Where  is  the  Palace,  whose  far-flashing  beams. 

With  streaks  and  streams  of  ever-varying  light, 

Brighten'd  the  polar  night 

Around  the  frozen  North's  extremcst  shore } 

Gone  like  a  morning  rainbow,  — like  a  dream, — 

A  star  that  shoots  and  falls,  and  then  is  seen  no  more. 


Now !  now !  —  Before  the  Golden  Palaces, 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  inevitable  hour. 

The  fatal  blow  is  given. 

That  over  Earth  and  Heaven 

Confirms  the  Almighty  Rajah  in  his  power. 

All  evil  Spirits  then. 

That  roam  the  World  about, 

Or  wander  through  tlie  sky, 

Set  up  a  joyful  shout. 

The  Asuras  and  the  Giants  join  the  cry ; 

The  damn'd  in  Padalon  acclaim 

Their  hoped  Deliverer's  name ; 

Heaven    trembles    with    the    thunder-drowning 

sound  ; 

Back  starts  affrighted  Ocean  from  the  shore. 

And  the  adamantine  vaults  and  brazen  floor 

Of  Hell  are  shaken  with  the  roar. 

Up  rose  the  Rajah  through  the  conquer'd  sky. 

To  seize  the  Swerga  for  his  proud  abode ; 

Myriads  of  evil  Genii  round  him  fly. 

As  royally  on  wings  of  winds  he  rode. 

And  scaled  high  Heaven,  triumphant  like  a  God. 


XIII. 
THE  RETREAT. 

1. 

Around  her  Father's  neck  the  Maiden  lock'd 

Her  arms,  when  that  portentous  blow  was  given ; 

Clinging  to  him  she  heard  the  dread  uproar. 

And  felt  the  shuddering  shock  which  ran  through 

Heaven ; 

Earth  underneath  them  rock'd. 

Her  strong  foundations  heaving  in  commotion. 

Such  as  wild  winds  upraise  in  raving  Ocean, 

As  though  the  solid  base  were  rent  asunder. 

And  lo  !  where,  storming  the  astonish'd  sky, 

Kehama  and  his  evil  host  ascend  ! 

Before  them  rolls  the  thunder ; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  lightnings  round  them  fly  ; 


Upward  the  lengthening  pageantries  aspire. 

Leaving  from  Earth  to  Heaven  a  widening  wake 

of  fire. 


When  the  wild  uproar  was  at  length  allay'd. 

And  Earth,  recovering  from  the  shock,  was  still, 

Thus  to  her  Father  spake  the  imploring  Maid  ;  — 

Oh !  by  the  love  which  we  so  long  have  borne 

Each  other,  and  we  ne'er  shall  cease  to  bear, — 

Oh  !  by  the  sufferings  we  have  shared. 

And  nmst  not  cease  to  share, — 

One  boon  I  supplicate  in  this  dread  hour, 

One  consolation  in  this  hour  of  woe! 

Father,  thou  hast  it  in  tiiy  power; 

Thou  wilt  not.  Father,  sure  refuse  me  now 

The  only  comfort  my  poor  heart  can  know. 


O  dearest,  dearest  Kailyal !  with  a  smile 

Of  tenderness  and  anguish,  he  replied, 

O  best  beloved,  and  to  be  loved  the  best. 

Best  worthy,  —  set  thy  duteous  heart  at  rest. 

I  know  thy  wish,  and  let  what  will  betide. 

Ne'er  will  I  leave  thee  wilfully  again. 

My  soul  is  strengthen'd  to  endure  its  pain ; 

Be  thou,  in  all  my  wanderings,  still  my  guide ; 

Be  thou,  in  all  my  suff'erings,  at  my  side. 


The  Maiden,  at  those  welcome  words,  impressed 

A  passionate  kiss  upon  her  Father's  cheek : 

They  look'd  around  them  then,  as  if  to  seek 

Where  they  should  turn.  North,  South,  or  East,  or 

West, 

Wherever  to  their  vagrant  feet  seem'd  best. 

But,  turning  from  the  view  her  mournful  eyes. 

Oh,  whither  should  we  wander  ?  Kailyal  cries. 

Or  wherefore  seek  in  vain  a  place  of  rest.-' 

Have  we  not  here  the  Earth  beneath  our  tread. 

Heaven  overhead, 

A  brook  that  winds  through  this  sequester'd  glade. 

And  yonder  woods,  to  yield  us  fruit  and  shade.'' 

The  little  all  our  wants  require  is  nigh ; 

Hope  we  have  none  ;  —  why  travel  on  in  fear  ? 

We  cannot  ffy  from  Fate,  and  Fate  will  find  us  here. 

5. 

'Twas  a  fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 

A  green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood. 

And  in  tiie  midst  an  aged  Bannian  grew. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

That  venerable  tree. 

For  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread. 

Fifty  straight  columns  propp'd  its  lofty  head ; 

And  many  a  long,  depending  shoot. 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root. 

Straight  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  thegrouna. 

Some  on  the  lower  boughs  which  cross'd  their  way. 

Fixing  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and  round, 

With  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wound  ; 

Some  to  the  passing  wind,  at  times,  with  sway 

Of  gentle  motion  swung; 

Others,  of  younger  growth,  unmoved,  were  hung 

Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern's  fretted  height ; 
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Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight, 

Nor  weeds  nor  briers  deforni'd  the  natural  floor, 

And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bower'd  it  o'er 

Came  gleams  of  checker'd  light. 

So  like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 

A  pious  heart's  first  impulse  would  be  prayer. 


A  brook,  with  easy  current,  murmur'd  near ; 

Water  so  cool  and  clear 

The  peasants  drink  not  from  the  humble  well. 

Which  they,  with  sacrifice  of  rural  pride. 

Have  wedded  to  the  cocoa-grove  beside ; 

Nor  tanks  of  costliest  masonry  dispense 

To  those  in  towns  who  dwell. 

The  work  of  Kings,  in  their  beneficence. 

Fed  by  perpetual  springs,  a  small  lagoon, 

Pellucid,  deep,  and  still,  in  silence  joia'd, 

And  swell'd  the  passing  stream.     Like  burnish'd 

steel 

Glowing,  it  lay  beneath  the  eye  of  noon; 

And  when  the  breezes,  in  their  play, 

RuiBed  tlie  darkening  surface,  then,  with  gleam 

Of  sudden  light,  around  the  lotus  stem 

It  rippled,  and  tlie  sacred  flowers,  that  crown 

The  lakelet  with  their  roseate  beauty,  ride. 

In  easy  waving  rock'd,  from  side  to  side ; 

And  as  the  wind  upheaves 

Their  broad  and  buoyant  weight,  the  glossy  leaves 

Flap  on  the  twinkling  waters,  up  and  down. 


They  built  them  here  a  bower,  of  jointed  cane. 

Strong  for  the  needful  use  ;  and  light  and  long 

Was  the  slight  framework  rear'd,  with  little  pain ; 

Lithe  creepers,  then,  the  wicker  sides  supply, 

And  the  tall  jungle-grass  fit  roofing  gave 

Beneath  the  genial  sky. 

And  here  did  Kailyal,  each  returning  day, 

Pour  forth  libations  from  the  brook  to  pay 

The  Spirits  of  her  Sires  their  grateful  rite; 

In  such  libations  pour'd  in  open  glades. 

Beside  clear  streams  and  solitary  shades. 

The  Spirits  of  the  virtuous  dead  delight. 

And  duly  here,  to  Marriataly's  praise. 

The  Maid,  as  with  an  angel's  voice  of  song, 

Pour'd  her  melodious  lays 

Upon  the  gales  of  even, 

And  gliding  in  religious  dance  along. 

Moved   graceful   as   tlie    dark-eyed   Nymphs   of 

Heaven ; 

Such  harmony  to  all  her  steps  was  given. 

8. 

Thus  ever,  in  her  Father's  doting  eye, 

Kailyal  perform'd  the  customary  rite  ; 

He,  patient  of  his  burning  pain  the  while. 

Beheld  her,  and  approved  her  pious  toil ; 

And  sometimes,  at  the  sight, 

A  melancholy  smile 

Would  gleam  upon  his  awful  countenance. 

He,  too,  by  day  and  night,  and  every  hour. 

Paid  to  a  higlier  Power  his  sacrifice ; 

An  off'ering,  not  of  ghee,  or  fruit,  and  rice. 

Flower-crown,  or  blood;  but  of  a  heart  subdued, 


A  resolute,  unconquer'd  fortitude. 

An  agony  repress'd,  a  will  resign'd. 

To  her,  who,  on  her  secret  throne  reclin'd, 

Amid  the  Sea  of  Milk,  by  Veeshnoo's  side, 

Looks  with  an  eye  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

By  the  Preserver,  with  his  power  endued. 

There  Voomdavee  beholds  this  lower  clime. 

And  marks  the  silent  sufferings  of  the  good. 

To  recompense  them  in  her  own  good  time. 

9. 

O  force  of  faith!  O  strength  of  virtuous  will ! 

Behold  him  in  his  endless  martyrdom, 

Triumphant  still ! 

The  Curse  still  burning  in  his  heart  and  brain  ; 

And  yet  doth  he  remain 

Patient  the  while,  and  tranquil,  and  content ' 

The  pious  soul  hath  framed  unto  itself 

A  second  nature,  to  exist  in  pain 

As  in  its  own  allotted  element. 

10. 

Such  strength  the  will  reveal'd  had  given 

This  holy  pair,  such  influxes  of  grace. 

That  to  their  solitary  resting-place 

They  brought  the  peace  of  Heaven. 

Yea,  all  around  was  hallow'd !     Danger,  Fear, 

Nor  thought  of  evil  ever  enter'd  here. 

A  charm  was  on  the  Leopard  when  he  came 

Within  the  circle  of  that  mystic  glade  ; 

Submiss  he  crouch'd  before  the  heavenly  Maid, 

And  offer'd  to  her  touch  his  speckled  side ; 

Or,  with  arch'd  back  erect,  and  bending  head. 

And  eyes  half-closed  for  pleasure,  would  he  stand. 

Courting  tiie  pressure  of  her  gentle  hand. 

IT. 

Trampling  his  path  through  wood  and  brake. 

And  canes  which  crackling  fall  before  his  way. 

And  tassel-grass,  whose  silvery  feathers  play, 

O'ertopping  the  young  trees. 

On  comes  the  Elephant,  to  slake 

His  thirst  at  noon  in  yon  pellucid  springs. 

Lo  !  from  his  trunk  upturn'd,  aloft  he  flings 

The  grateful  shower  ;  and  now 

Plucking  the  broad-leaved  bough 

Of  yonder  plane,  with  v?avy  motion  slow. 

Fanning  the  languid  air, 

He  moves  it  to  and  fro. 

But  when  that  form  of  beauty  meets  his  sight. 

The  trunk  its  undulating  motion  stops. 

From  his  forgetful  hold  the  plane-branch  drops. 

Reverent  he  kneels,  and  lifts  his  rational  eyes 

To  her  as  if  in  prayer; 

And  when  she  pours  her  angel  voice  in  song, 

Intranced  he  listens  to  the  thrilling  notes, 

Till  his  strong  temples,  bathed  with  sudden  dews, 

Their  fragrance  of  delight  and  love  diffuse. 

12. 

Lo !  as  the  voice  melodious  floats  around, 

The  Antelope  draws  near, 

The  Tigress  leaves  her  toothless  cubs  to  hear ; 

The  Snake  comes  gliding  from  the  secret  brake, 

Himself  in  fascination  forced  along 
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By  tliat  enchanting  song  ; 

The  antic  Monkeys,  whose  wild  gambols  late, 

When  not  a  breeze  waved  the  tall  jungle-grass. 

Shook  the  whole  wood,  are  hush'd,  and  silently 

Hang  on  the  cluster'd  tree. 

All  things  in  wonder  and  delight  are  still ; 

Only  at  times  tlie  Nightingale  is  heard, 
Not  that  in  emulous  skill  that  sweetest  bird 

Her  rival  strain  would  try, 

A  mighty  songster,  with  the  Maid  to  vie  ; 

She  only  bore  her  part  in  powerful  sympathy. 

13. 

Well  might  they  tlius  adore  that  heavenly  Maid  ! 

For  never  Nymph  of  Mountain, 

Or  Grove,  or  Lake,  or  Fountain, 

With  a  diviner  presence  fiU'd  the  shade. 

No  idle  ornaments  deface 

Her  natural  grace, 

Musk-spot,  nor  sandal-streak,  nor  scarlet  stain. 

Ear-drop  nor  chain,  nor  arm  nor  ankle-ring. 

Nor  trinketrv  on  front,  or  neck,  or  breast. 

Marring  the  perfect  form  :  slie  seem'd  a  thing 

Of  Heaven's  prime  uncorrupted  work,  a  child 

Of  early  nature  undefiled, 

A  daughter  of  the  years  of  innocence. 

And   therefore  all  things  loved  her.     When  she 

stood 

Beside  the  glassy  pool,  the  fish,  that  flies 

Quick  as  an  arrow  from  all  other  eyes, 

Hover'd  to  gaze  on  her.     The  mother  bird, 

When  Kailyal's  step  she  heard. 

Sought  not  to  tempt  her  from  her  secret  nest. 

But,  hastening  to  tlie  dear  retreat,  would  fly 

To  meet  and  welcome  her  benignant  eye. 

14. 

Hope  we  have  none,  said  Kailyal  to  her  Sire. 

Said  she  aright  ?  and  had  the  mortal  Maid 

No  thoughts  of  heavenly  aid,  — 

No  secret  hopes  her  inmost  heart  to  move 

With  longings  of  such  deep  and  pure  desire. 

As  Vestal  Maids,  whose  piety  is  love. 

Feel  in  their  ecstasies,  when,  rapp'd  above. 

Their  souls  unto  their  heavenly  Spouse  aspire  ? 

Why  else  so  often  doth  that  searching  eye 

Roam  through  the  scope  of  sky  ? 

Why,  if  she  sees  a  distant  speck  on  high. 

Starts  there  that  quick  suffusion  to  her  cheek .' 

'Tis  but  the  Eagle  in  his  heavenly  height; 

Reluctant  to  believe,  she  hears  his  cry. 

And  marks  his  wheeling  flight. 

Then  pensively  averts  her  mournful  sight. 

Why  ever  else,  at  morn,  that  waking  sigh. 

Because  the  lovely  form  no  more  is  nigh 

Which  hath  been  present  to  her  soul  all  night; 

And  that  injurious  fear 

Which  ever,  as  it  risetli,  is  repress'd. 

Yet  riseth  still  within  her  troubled  breast. 

That  she  no  more  shall  see  the  Glendoveer ! 

15. 

Hath  he  forgotten  me  .'     The  wrongful  thought 

Would  stir  within  her,  and,  though  still  repell'd 

With  shame  and  self-reproaches,  would  recur. 


Days  after  days  unvarying  come  and  go, 

And  neither  friend  nor  foe 

Approaches  them  in  their  sequester'd  l)Ower. 

Maid  of  strange  destiny  !  but  think  not  thou 

Thou  art  forgotten  now. 
And  liast  no  cause  for  further  hope  or  fear ; 

High-fated  Maid,  thou  dost  not  know 

What  eyes  watch  over  thee  for  weal  and  woe  ! 

Even  at  this  hour. 

Searching  the  dark  decrees  divine, 

Kehama,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power. 

Perceives  his  thread  of  fate  entwine  with  thine. 

The  Glendoveer,  from  his  far  sphere. 

With  love  that  never  sleeps,  beholds  thee  here. 

And  in  the  hour  permitted  will  be  near. 

Dark  Lorrinite  on  thee  hath  fixed  her  sight. 

And  laid  her  wiles,  to  aid 

Foul  Arvalan  when  he  shall  next  appear; 

For  well  she  ween'd  his  Spirit  would  renew 

Old  vengeance  now,  with  unremitting  hate; 

The  Enchantress  well  that  evil  nature  knew ; 

The  accursed  Spirit  hatli  his  prey  in  view ; 

And  thus,  wiiile  all  their  separate  hopes  pursue, 

All  work,  unconsciously,  the  will  of  Fate. 

16. 

Fate  work'd  its  own  the  while.     A  band 

Of  Yoguees,  as  they  roam'd  the  land. 

Seeking  a  spouse  for  Jaga-Naut,  their  God, 

Stray 'd  to  this  solitary  glade. 

And  reach'd  the  bower  wherein  the  Maid  abode 

Wondering  at  form  so  fair,  they  deem'd  the  Power 

Divine  had  led  them  to  his  chosen  bride. 

And  seized  and  bore  her  from  her  Father's  side. 


XIV. 


JAGA-NAUT. 


1. 

Jov  in  the  City  of  great  Jaga-Naut  I 

Joy  in  the  seven-headed  Idol's  shrine  ! 

A  Virgin-bride  his  ministers  have  brought, 

.\  mortal  Maid,  in  form  and  face  divine. 

Peerless  among  all  daughters  of  mankind ; 

Search'd  they  the  world  again  from  East  to  West, 

In  endless  quest. 

Seeking  tlie  fairest  and  the  best. 

No  maid  so  lovely  might  they  hope  to  find  ; — 

For  she  hath  breathed  celestial  air. 

And  heavenly  food  hath  been  her  fare. 

And  heavenly  thoughts  and  feelings  give  her  facs 

Tlrat  heavenly  grace. 

Joy  in  the  City  of  great  Jaga-Naut, 

Joy  in  the  seven-headed  Idol's  shrine  ! 

The  fairest  Maid  his  Yoguees  sought; 

A  fairer  than  the  fairest  have  they  brought, 

A  Maid  of  charms  surpassing  human  thought, 

A  Maid  divine. 


Now  bring  ye  forth  the  Chariot  of  the  God ' 
Bring  him  abroad, 


I 
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That  through  the  swarming  City  he  may  ride ; 

And  by  his  side 

Place  ye  the  Maid  of  more  than  mortal  grace, 

The  Maid  of  perfect  form  and  heavenly  face ; 

Set  her  aloft  in  triumph,  like  a  bride 

Upon  the  Bridal  Car, 

And  spread  the  joyful  tidings  wide  and  far,  — 

Spread  it  with  trump  and  voice. 

That  all  may  hear,  and  all  who  hear  rejoice, — 

Great  Jaga-Naut  hath  found  his  mate  !  the  God 

Will  ride  abroad ! 

To-night  will  he  go  forth  from  his  abode  ! 

Ye  myriads  who  adore  him, 

Prepare  the  way  before  him  ! 


Uprear'd  on  twenty  wheels  elate, 

Huge  as  a  Ship,  the  Bridal  Car  appear'd; 

Loud  creak  its  ponderous  wheels,  as  through  the 

gate 

A  thousand  Bramins  drag  the  enormous  load. 

There  throned  aloft  in  state, 

The  Image  of  the  seven-headed  God 

Came  forth  from  his  abode ;  and  at  his  side 

Sat  Kailyal  like  a  bride. 

A  bridal  statue  rather  might  she  seem, 

For  she  regarded  all  things  like  a  dream, 

Having  no  thought,  nor  fear,  nor  will,  nor  aught 

Save  hope  and  faith,  that  lived  within  her  still. 


O  silent  Night,  how  have  they  startled  thee 

With  the  brazen  trumpet's  blare  ! 

And  thou,  O  Moon  1  whose  quiet  light  serene 

Filleth  wide  heaven,  and  bathing  hill  and  wood. 

Spreads  o'er  the  peaceful  valley  like  a  flood. 
How    have  they  dimm'd    thee    with  the  torches' 

glare, 

Which  round  yon  moving  pageant  flame  and  flare, 

As  the  wild  rout,  with  deafening  song  and  shout, 

Fling  their  long  flashes  out, 

That,  like  infernal  lightnings,  fire  the  air. 


A  thousand  pilgrims  strain 

Arm,  shoulder,  breast,  and  thigli,  with  might  and 

main. 

To  drag  that  sacred  wain. 

And  scarce  can  draw  along  the  enormous  load. 

Prone  fall  the  frantic  votaries  in  its  road. 

And  calling  on  the  God, 

Their  self-devoted  bodies  there  they  lay 

To  pave  his  chariot-way. 

On  Jaga-Naut  they  call ; 

The  ponderous  Car  rolls  on,  and  crushes  all. 

Through  flesh  and  bones  it  ploughs  its  dreadful  path. 

Groans  rise  unheard  ;  the  dying  cry, 

And  death  and  agony 

Are  trodden  under  foot  by  yon  mad  throng, 

Who  follow  close,  and  thrust  tlie  deadly  wheels 

alonff. 


Pale  grows  the  Maid  at  tliis  accursed  sight; 
The  yells  which  round  her  rise 
Have  roused  her  with  affright, 


And  fear  hath  given  to  her  dilated  eyes 

A  wilder  light. 

Where  shall  those  eyes  be  turn'd  ?  she  knows  not 

where ! 

Downward  they  dare  not  look,  for  there 

Is  deatn,  and  horror,  and  despair; 

Nor  can  her  patient  looks  to  Heaven  repair, 

For  the  huge  Idol  over  her,  in  air, 

Spreads  his  seven  hideous  heads,  and  wide 

Extends  their  snaky  necks  on  every  side  ; 

And  all  around,  behind,  before 

The  Bridal  Car,  is  the  raging  rout, 

With  frantic  shout  and  deafening  roar, 

Tossing  the  torches'  flames  about. 

And  the  double  double  peals  of  the  drum  are  there, 

And  the  startling  burst  of  the  trumpet's  blare  ; 

And  the  gong,  ihat  seems,  with  its  thunders  dread, 

To  astound  the  living,  and  waken  the  dead. 

The  ear-strings  throb  as  if  they  were  rent, 

And  the  eyelids  drop  as  stunned  and  spent. 

Fain  M'ould  the  Maid  have  kept  them  fast ; 

But  open  they  start  at  the  crack  of  the  blast. 


Where  art  thou,  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia  .  where, 

In  this  dread  hour  of  horror  and  despair  ? 

Thinking  on  him,  she  strove  her  fear  to  quell  — 

If  he  be  near  mej  then  will  all  be  well; 

And,  if  he  reck  not  for  my  misery. 

Let  come  the  worst ;  it  matters  not  to  me. 

Repel  that  wrongful  thouglit, 

O  Maid  !  thou  feelest,  but  boliev'st  it  not; 

It  is  thine  own  imperfect  nature's  fault 

That  lets  one  doubt  of  him  arise  within; 

And  this  the  Virgin  knew  ;  and  like  a  sin 

Repell'd  the  thought,  and  still  believed  him  true, 

And  summon'd  up  her  spirit  to  endure 

All  forms  of  fear,  in  that  firm  trust  secure. 

8. 

She  needs  that  faith,  she  needs  that  consolation, 

For  now  the  Car  hath  measured  back  its  track 

Of  death,  and  hath  reiintered  now  its  station. 

There,  in  the  Temple-court,  with  song  and  dance, 

A  harlot-band,  to  meet  the  Maid,  advance. 

The  drum  hath  ceas'd  its  peals  ;  the  trump  and  gong 

Are  still ;  the  frantic  crowd  forbear  their  yells  ; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  hear  the  voice  of  song, 

And  the  sweet  music  of  their  girdle-bells. 

Armlets  and  anklets,  that,  with  cheerful  sound, 

Symphonious  tmkled  as  they  wlieel'd  around. 

9. 

They  sung  a  bridal  measure, 

A  song  of  pleasure, 

A  hymn  of  joyance  and  of  gratulation. 

Go,  chosen  One,  they  cried. 

Go,  happy  bride  .' 

For  thee  the  God  descends  in  expectation  ! 

For  thy  dear  sake 

He    leaves    his    Heaven,    O    Maid    of  matchless 

charms  I 

Go,  happy  One,  the  bed  divine  partake. 

And  fill  his  longing  arms! 

Thus  to  tlie  inner  fane, 

With  circling  dance  and  hymeneal  strain, 
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The  astonish'd  Maid  they  led, 

And  tliere  they  laid  her  on  the  bridal  bed. 

Then  forth  they  go,  and  close  the  Temple-gate, 

And  leave  the  wretched  Kailyal  to  her  fate. 

10. 

Where  art  thou.  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia,  where .' 

From  the  loathed  bed  she  starts,  and  in  tlie  air 

Looks  up,  as  if  she  thought  to  find  him  there ; 

Then,  in  despair, 

Anguish,  and  agony,  and  hopeless  prayer, 

Prostrate  she  laid  herself  upon  the  floor. 

There  trembling  as  she  lay. 

The  Bramin  of  the  fane  advanced, 

And  came  to  seize  his  prey. 

But  as  the  abominable  Priest  drew  nigh, 

A  power  invisible  opposed  his  way ; 

Starting,  he  utter'd  wildly  a  death-cry. 

And  fell.     At  that  the  Maid  all  eagerly 

Lifted  in  hope  her  head ; 

She  thought  her  own  deliverer  had  been  near  ; 

When  lo  !  with  other  life  reanimate. 

She  saw  the  dead  arise. 

And  in  the  fiendish  joy  within  his  eyes, 

She  knew  the  hateful  Spirit  who  look'd  through 

Their  specular  orbs, —  clothed  in  the  flesh  of  man, 

She  knew  the  accursed  soul  of  Arvalan. 

11. 

Where  art  thou,  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia,  where .' 

But  not  in  vain,  with  sudden  shriek  of  fear, 

She  calls  Ereenia  now ;  the  Glendoveer 

Is  here  !      Upon  the  guilty  sight  he  burst 

Like   lightning   from    a   cloud,    and    caught   the 

accurs'd. 

Bore  him  to  the  roof  aloft,  and  on  the  floor 

With  vengeance  dash'd  him,  quivering  there  in 

gore. 

Lo!    from    the     pregnant     air  —  heart- withering 

sight  — 

There  issued  forth  the  dreadful  Lorrinite. 

Seize  him !  the  Enchantress  cried ; 

A  host  of  Demons  at  her  word  appear, 

And,  like  tornado  winds,  from  every  side 

At  once  thev  — ''h  upon  the  Glendoveer. 

Alone  against  a  legion,  little  here 

Avails  his  single  might. 

Nor  that  celestial  falchion,  which  in  fight 

So  oft  had  put  the  rebel  race  to  flight. 

There  are  no  Gods  on  earth  to  give  him  aid ; 

Hemm'd  round,  he  is  overpower'd,  beat  down,  and 

bound, 

And  at  the  feet  of  Lorrinite  is  laid. 

12. 

Meantime  the  scatter'd  members  of  the  slain, 

Obedient  to  her  mighty  voice,  assumed 

Their  vital  form  again. 

And  that  foul  Spirit,  upon  vengeance  bent, 

Fled  to  the  fleshly  tenement. 

Lo !  here,  quoth  Lorrinite,  thou  seest  thy  foe  ! 

Him  in  the  Ancient  Sepulchres,  below 

The  billows  of  the  Ocean,  will  I  lay; 

Gods  are  there  none  to  help  him  now,  and  there 

For  Man  there  is  no  way. 

To  that  dread  scene  of  durance  and  despair. 


Asuras,  bear  your  enemy  !  I  go 

To  chain  him  in  the  Tombs.     Meantime  do  thou, 

Freed  from  tJiy  foe,  and  now  secure  from  fear. 

Son  of  Kehama,  take  thy  pleasure  here. 

13. 

Her  words  the  accursed  race  obey 'd ; 

Forth  with  a  sound  like  rushing  winds  they  fled  ; 

And  of  all  aid  from  Earth  or  Heaven  bereft. 

Alone  with  Arvalan  the  Maid  was  left. 

But  in  that  hour  of  agony,  the  Maid 

Deserted  not  herself;  her  very  dread 

Had  calm'd  her ;  and  her  heart 

Knew  the  whole  horror,  and  its  only  part. 

Yamen,  receive  me  undefiled  !  she  said, 

And  seized  a  torch,  and  fired  the  bridal  bed. 

Up  ran  the  rapid  flames ;  on  every  side 

They  find  their  fuel  wheresoe'er  they  spread; 

Thin  hangings,  fragrant  gums,  and  odorous  wood, 

That  piled  like  sacrificial  altars  stood. 

Around  they  run,  and  upward  tiiey  aspire, 

And,  lo !  the  huge  Pagoda  lined  with  fire. 

14. 

The  wicked  Soul,  who  had  assumed  again 

A  form  of  sensible  flesh  for  his  foul  will, 

Still  bent  on  base  revenge,  and  baffled  still, 

Felt  that  corporeal  shape  alike  to  pain 

Obnoxious  as  to  pleasure :  forth  he  flew. 

Howling  and  scorch'd  by  the  devouring  flame; 

Accursed  Spirit !     Still  condemn'd  to  rue. 

The  act  of  sin  and  punishment  the  same. 

Freed  from  his  loathsome  touch,  a  natural  dread 

Came  on  the  self-devoted,  and  she  drew 

Back  from  the  flames,  which  now  toward  her  spread. 

And,  like  a  living  monster,  seem'd  to  dart 
Their  hungry  tongues  toward  their  shrinking  prey. 

Soon  she  subdued  her  heart ; 

"  O  Father  !  "  she  exclaim'd,  "  there  was  no  way 

But  this  I  And  thou,  Ereenia,  who  for  me 

Suflerest,  my  soul  shall  bear  thee  company." 

15. 

So  having  said,  she  knit 

Her  body  up  to  work  her  soul's  desire, 

And  rush  at  once  among  the  thickest  tire. 

A  sudden  cry  withheld  her,  —  "  Kailyal,  stay  ! 

Child!  daughter!  I  am  here!"  the  voice  exclaims. 

And  from  the  gate,  unharm'd,  through  smoke  and 

flames. 

Like  as  a  God,  Ladurlad  made  his  way ; 

Wrapp'd  his  preserving  arms  around,  and  bore 

His  Child,  uninjured,  o'er  the  burning  floor. 


XV. 

THE   CITY  OF   BALY. 

1. 

KAILYAL. 

Ereenia ! 

LADURLAD. 

Nay,  let  no  reproachful  thought 
Wrong  his  heroic  heart !    The  Evil  Powers 
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Have  the  dominion  o'er  this  wretched  World, 
And  no  good  Spirit  now  can  venture  here 

KAILYAL. 

Alas,  my  Father!  he  hath  ventured  here, 

And  saved  me  from  one  horror.     But  the  Powers 

Of  Evil  beat  him  down,  and  bore  away 

To  some  dread  scene  of  durance  and  despair; 

The    Ancient   Tombs,  methought   their   mistress 

said, 

Beneath  the  ocean  waves;  no  way  for  Man 

Is  there ;  and  Gods,  she  boasted,  there  are  none 

On  Earth  to  help  him  now. 

LADURLAD. 

Is  that  her  boast  ? 

And  hath  she  laid  him  in  the  Ancient  Tombs, 

Relying  that  the  Waves  will  guard  him  there  ? 

Short-sighted  are  the  eyes  of  Wickedness, 

And  all  its  craft  but  folly.     Oh  my  child  ! 

The  Curses  of  the  Wicked  are  upon  me. 

And  the  immortal  Deities,  who  see 

And  suffer  all  things  for  their  own  wise  end, 

Have  made  them  blessings  to  us ! 

KAILYAL. 

Then  thou  knowest 
Where  they  have  borne  him  .-* 

LADURLAD. 

To  the  Sepulchres 
Of  the  Ancient  Kings,  which  Baly,  in  his  power. 
Made  in  primeval  times ;  and  built  above  them 

A  City,  like  the  Cities  of  the  Gods, 
Being  like  a  God  himself     For  many  an  age 

Hath  Ocean  warr'd  against  his  Palaces, 
Till,  overwhehn'd,  they  lie  beneath  the  waves, 

Not  overthrown,  so  well  the  awful  Chief 

Had  laid  their  deep  foundations.     Rightly  said 

The  Accursed,  that  no  way  for  man  was  there ; 

But  not  like  man  am  I ! 


Up  from  the  ground  the  Maid  exultant  sprung, 

And  clapp'd  her  happy  hands  in  attitude 

Of  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  flung 

Her  arms  around  her  Father's  neck,  and  stood 

Struggling  awhile  for  utterance,  with  excess 

Of  hope  and  pious  thankfulness. 

Come  —  come  I  she  cried.    Oh  let  us  not  delay, — 

He  is  in  torments  there,  —  away  !  — away  ! 


Long  time  they  travell'd  on  ;  at  dawn  of  day 

Still  setting  forward  with  the  earliest  light, 

Nor  ceasing  from  their  way 

Till  darkness  closed  the  night. 

Short  refuge  from  the  noontide  heat, 

Reluctantly  compelTd,  the  Maiden  took, 

And  ill  her  indefatigable  feet 

Could  that  brief  respite  brook. 

Hope  kept  her  up,  and  her  intense  desire 

Supports  that  heart  which  ne'er  at  danger  quails, 

Those  feet  which  never  tire, 

That  frame  whi-'h  never  fails. 


4. 

Their  talk  was  of  the  City  of  the  da\'S 

Of  old,  Earth's  wonder  once,  and  of  the  fame 

Of  Baly,  its  great  founder,  —  he  whose  name, 

In  ancient  story  and  in  poet's  praise, 

Liveth  and  fiourisheth  for  endless  glory, 

Because  his  might 

Put  down  the  wrong,  and  aye  upheld  the  right. 

Till  for  ambition,  as  old  sages  tell. 

At  length  the  universal  Monarch  fell : 

For  he  too,  having  made  the  World  his  own. 

Then  in  his  pride,  had  driven 

The  Devetas  from  Heaven, 

And  seized  triumphantly  the  Swerga  throne. 

The  Incarnate  came  before  the  Mighty  One, 

In  dwarfish  stature,  and  in  mien  obscure ; 

The  sacred  cord  he  bore, 

And  ask'd,  for  Brama's  sake,  a  little  boon, 

Three  steps  of  Baly's  ample  reign,  no  more. 

Poor  was  the  boon  required,  and  poor  was  he 

Who  begg'd,  — a  little  wretch  it  seem'd  to  be; 

But  Baly  ne'er  refused  a  suppliant's  prayer. 

He  on  the  Dwarf  cast  down 

A  glance  of  pity  in  contemptuous  mood. 

And  bade  him  take  the  boon. 

And  measure  where  he  would. 


Lo,  Son  of  giant  birth, 

I  take  my  grant !  the  Incarnate  Power  replies. 

With  his  first  step  he  measured  o'er  the  Earth  ; 

The  second  spann'd  the  skies. 

Three  paces  thou  hast  granted  ; 

Twice  have  I  set  my  footstep,  Veeshnoo  cries. 

Where  shall  the  third  be  planted.'' 


Then  Baly  knew  the  God,  and  at  his  feet, 

In  homage  due,  he  laid  his  humbled  head. 

Mighty  art  thou,  O  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Mighty  art  thou  !  he  said  ; 

Be  merciful,  and  let  me  be  forgiven. 

He  ask'd  for  mercy  of  the  Merciful, 

And  mercy  for  his  virtue's  sake  was  shown. 

For  though  he  was  cast  -^'■•^n  to  Padalon, 

Yet  there,  by  Yamen's  throne, 

Doth  Baly  sit  in  majesty  and  might, 

To  judcre  the  dead,  and  sentence  them  aright. 

And  forasmuch  as  he  was  still  the  friend 

Of  righteousness,  it  is  permitted  him. 

Yearly,  from  those  drear  regions  to  ascend 

And    walk   the    Earth,    that   he    may   hear   his 

name 

Still  hymn'd  and  honor'd  by  the  grateful  voice 

Of  human-kind,  and  in  his  fame  rejoice. 


Such  was  the  talk  they  held  upon  their  way. 

Of  him  to  whose  old  City  they  were  bound; 

And  now,  upon  their  journey,  many  a  day 

Had  risen    and   closed,  and  many  a  week  gone 

round. 

And  many  a  realm  and  region  had  they  pass'd. 

When   now   the   Ancient   Towers   appeared   at 

last. 
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Their  golden  summits,  in  the  iioon-day  light, 

Shone  o'er  the  dark-green  deep  that  roU'd  between ; 

For  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires  were  seen 

Peering  above  the  sea  —  a  mournful  sight ! 
Well  might  the  sad  beholder  ween  from  thence 

What  works  of  wonder  the  devouring  wave 

Had  swallow'd  there,  when  monuments  so  brave 

Bore  record  of  their  old  magnificence. 

And  on  the  sandy  shore,  beside  the  verge 

Of  Ocean,  here  and  there,  a  rock-hewn  fane 

Resisted  in  its  strength  the  surf  and  surge 

That  on  their  deep  foundations  beat  in  vain. 

In  solitude  the  Ancient  Temples  stood. 

Once  resonant  witii  instrument  and  song. 

And  solemn  dance  of  festive  multitude  j 

Now,  as  the  weary  ages  pass  along. 

Hearing  no  voice  save  of  the  Ocean  flood. 

Which  roars  forever  on  the  restless  shores  j 

Or  visiting  their  solitary  caves, 

The  lonely  sound  of  winds,  that  moan  around 

Accordant  to  the  melancholy  waves. 

9. 

With  reverence  did  the  travellers  see 

The  works  of  ancient  days,  and  silently 

Approach  the  sliore.     Now  on  the  yellow  sand. 

Where  round  their  feet  the  rising  surges  part. 

They  stand.     Ladurlad's  heart 

Exulted  in  his  wondrous  destiny. 

To  Heaven  he  raised  his  hand 

In  attitude  of  stern,  heroic  pride  ; 

Oh  what  a  Power,  he  cried. 

Thou  dreadful  Rajah,  doth  thy  curse  impart ! 

1  thank  thee  now  !  —  Then  turning  to  the  Maid, 

Thou  seest  how  far  and  wide 

Yon  Towers  extend,  he  said  ; 

My  search  must  needs  be  long.     Meantime  the 

flood 

Will  cast  thee  up  thy  food,  — 

And  in  the  Chambers  of  the  Rock,  by  night. 

Take  thou  thy  safe  abode. 

No  prowling  beast  to  harm  thee,  or  affright. 

Can  enter  there  ;  but  wrap  thyself  with  care 

From  the  foul  Birds  obscene  that  thirst  for  blood ; 

For  in  such  caverns  doth  tlie  Bat  delight 

To   have  its  haunts.      Do  thou,  with   stone   and 

shout. 

Ere  thou  liest  down  at  evening,  scare  them  out. 

And  in  tliis  robe  of  mine  involve  thy  feet. 

Duly  commend  us  both  to  Heaven  in  prayer; 

Be  of  good  heart,  and  may  thy  sleep  be  sweet ! 

10. 

So  saying,  he  put  back  his  arm,  and  gave 

The   cloth  whicii  girt  his  loins,  and   press'd  her 

hand 

With  fervent  love,  then  from  tlie  sand 

Advanced  into  the  sea ;  the  coming  Wave 

Which  knew  Kehama's  curse,  before  his  way 

Started,  and  on  he  went  as  on  dry  land ; 

And  still  around  liis  patii  tlie  waters  parted. 

She  stands  upon  the  shore,  where  sea-weeds  play, 

Lashing  her  polish'd  ankles,  and  the  spray 

Which  off  her  Father,  like  a  rainbow,  fled. 


Falls  on  her  like  a  shower ;  there  Kailyal  stands, 

And  sees  the  billows  rise  above  his  head. 

She,  at  the  startling  sight,  forgot  the  power 

The  Curse  had  given  him,  and  held  forth  her  hands 

Imploringly,  —  her  voice  was  on  the  wind, 

And  the  deaf  Ocean  o'er  Ladurlad  closed. 

Soon  she  recall'd  his  destiny  to  mind. 

And,  shaking  otF  that  natural  fear,  composed 

Her  soul  with  prayer,  to  wait  the  event  resign'd 

11. 

Alone,  upon  the  solitary  strand. 

The  lovely  one  is  left ;  behold  her  go. 

Pacing  with  patient  footsteps,  to  and  fro, 

Along  the  bending  sand. 

Save  her,  ye  Gods  !  from  Evil  Powers,  and  here 

From  man  she  need  not  fear : 

For  never  Traveller  comes  near 

These  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  yore, 

Nor  fisher's  bark,  nor  venturous  mariner. 

Approach  the  sacred  shore. 

All  day  she  walk'd  the  beach  ;  at  night  she  sought 

The  chamber  of  the  Rock ;  with  stone  and  shout 

Assail'd  the  Bats  obscene,  and  scared  them  out; 

Then  in  her  Father's  robe  involved  her  feet, 

And  wrapp'd  her  mantle  round  to  guard  her  head. 

And  laid  lier  down:  tlie  rock  was  Kailyal's  bed; 

Her  chamber-lamps  were  in  the  starry  sky  ; 

The  winds  and  waters  were  her  lullaby. 

12. 

Be  of  good  heart,  and  may  thy  sleep  be  sweet, 

Ladurlad  said.  —  Alas  !  that  cannot  be 

To  one  whose  days  are  days  of  misery. 

How  often  did  she  stretch  her  hands  to  greet 

Ereenia,  rescued  in  the  dreams  of  night ! 

How  oft,  amid  the  vision  of  delight. 

Fear  in  her  heart  all  is  not  as  it  seems  ! 

Then  from  unsettled  slumber  start,  and  hear 

The  Winds  that  moan  above,  the  Waves  below ! 

Thou  hast  been  call'd,  O  Sleep !    the  friend  of 

Woe; 

But  'tis  the  happy  who  have  call'd  thee  so. 

13. 

Another  day,  another  night  are  gone ; 

A  second  passes,  and  a  third  wanes  on. 

So  long  she  paced  the  shore, 

So  often  on  the  beach  she  took  her  stand. 

That  the  wild  Sea-Birds  knew  her,  and  no  more 

Fled,  when  she  past  beside  them  on  tlie  strand. 

Bright  shine  the  golden  summits  in  tlie  liglit 

Of  the  noon-sun,  and  lovelier  far  by  night 

Their  moonlight  glories  o'er  the  sea  they  slied  : 

Fair  is  the  dark-green  deep:  by  night  and  day, 

Unvex'd  with  storms,  the  peaceful  billows  ]day, 

As  when  they  closed  upon  Ladurlad's  head ; 

The  firmament  above  is  bright  and  clear ; 

The  sea-fowl,  lords  of  water,  air,  and  land, 

Joyous  alike  upon  the  wing  appear. 

Or  when  they  ride  the  waves,  or  walk  the  sand  ; 

Beauty,  and  light,  and  joy  are  every  where ; 

There  is  no  sadness  and  no  sorrow  here. 

Save  what  tliat  single  liuman  breast  contains; 

But  oh  I  what  hopes,  and  fears,  and  pains  are  there  ' 
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14. 

Seven  miserable  days  the  expectant  Maid, 

From  earliest  dawn  till  evening,  watch'd  the  shore  ; 

Hope  left  her  then  ;  and  in  her  heart  she  said, 

Never  should  she  behold  her  Father  more. 


XVI. 


THE  ANCIENT   SEPULCHRES 


When  the  broad  Ocean  on  Ladurlad's  head 

Had  closed  and  arch'd  him  o'er, 

With  steady  tread  he  held  his  way 

Adown  the  sloping-  shore. 

The  dark-green  waves  witii  emerald  hue 

Imbue  the  beams  of  day, 

And  on  the  wrinkled  sand  below, 

Rolling  their  mazy  network  to  and  fro, 

Light  shadows  shift  and  play. 

The  hungry  Sliark,  at  scent  of  prey. 

Toward  Ladurlad  darted ; 

Beholding  then  that  human  form  erect, 

How  like  a  God  the  depths  he  trod, 

Appall'd  the  monster  started, 

And  in  his  fear  departed. 

Onward  Ladurlad  went  with  heart  elate. 

And  now  hath  reach'd  the  Ancient  City's  gate. 

2. 

AVondering  he  stood  awhile  to  gaze 

Upon  the  works  of  elder  days. 

The  brazen  portals  open  stood, 

y^ven  as  the  fearful  multitude 

Had  left  them,  when  they  fled 

Before  the  rising  flood. 

High  overhead,  sublime. 

The  mighty  gateway's  storied  roof  was  spread, 

Dwarfing  the  puny  piles  of  younger  time. 

With  the  deeds  of  days  of  yore 

That  ample  roof  was  sculptured  o'er. 

And  many  a  godlike  form  there  met  his  eye, 

And  many  an  emblem  dark  of  mystery. 

Through  these  wide  portals  oft  had  Baly  rode 

Triumphant  from  his  proud  abode. 

When,  in  his  greatness,  he  bestrode 

The  Aullay,  hugest  of  four-footed  kind, 

The  AuUay-Horse,  that  in  his  force, 

With  elephantine  trunk,  could  bind 

And  lift  the  elephant,  and  on  the  wind 

Whirl  him  away,  with  sway  and  swing. 

Even  like  a  pebble  from  the  practis'd  sling. 


Those  streets  which  never,  since  the  days  of  yore, 

By  human  footstep  had  been  visited, 

Those  streets  which  never  more 

A  human  foot  shall  tread, 

Ladurlad  trod.     In  sun-light  and  sea-green, 

The  thousand  Palaces  were  seen 

Of  that  proud  City,  whose  superb  abodes 

Seem'd  rear'd  by  Giants  for  the  immortal  Gods- 

IIow  silent  and  how  beautiful  they  stand, 


Like  things  of  Nature  !  the  eternal  rocks 

Themselves  not  firmer.     Neither  hath  the  sand 

Drifted  within  their  gates  and  chok'd  their  doors, 

Nor  slime  defiled  their  pavements  and  their  floors. 

Did  then  the  Ocean  wage 

His  war  for  love  and  envy,  not  in  rage, 

O  thou  fair  City,  that  he  spared  thee  thus.' 

Art  thou  Varounin's  capital  and  court, 
Where  all  the  Sea  Gods  for  delight  resort, 

A  place  too  godlike  to  be  held  by  us, 

The  poor  degenerate  children  of  the  earth  .^ 

So  thought  Ladurlad,  as  he  look'd  around. 

Weening  to  hear  the  sound 

Of  Mermaid's  shell,  and  song, 

Of  choral  throng  from  some  imperial  hall, 

Wherein  the  Immortal  Powers,  at  festival, 

Their  high  carousals  keep  ; 

But  all  is  silence  dread. 

Silence  profound  and  dead, 

The  everlasting  stillness  of  the  Deep. 


Through  many  a  solitary  street, 

And  silent  market-place,  and  lonely  square, 

Arm'd  with  the  mighty  Curse,  behold  him  fare. 

And  now  his  feet  attain  that  royal  fane 

Where  Baly  held  of  old  his  awful  reign. 

What  once  had  been  the  Gardens  spread  around, 

Fair  Gardens,  once  which  wore  perpetual  green, 

Where  all  sweet  flowers  through  all  the  year  were 

found, 

And  all  fair  fruits  were  through  all  seasons  seen  ; 

A  place  of  Paradise,  where  each  device 

Of  emulous  Art  with  Nature  strove  to  vie  ; 

And  Nature,  on  her  part, 

Caird  forth  new  powers  wherewith  to  vanquish 

Art. 

The  Swerga-God  himself,  with  envious  eye, 

Survey'd  those  peerless  gardens  in  their  prime ; 

Nor  ever  did  the  Lord  of  Light, 

Who  circles  Earth  and  Heaven  upon  his  waj-. 

Behold  from  eldest  time  a  goodlier  sight 

Than  were  the  groves  which  Baly,  in  his  might, 

Made  for  his  chosen  place  of  solace  and  delight 


It  was  a  Garden  still  beyond  all  price  j 

Even  yet  it  was  a  place  of  Paradise  ; 

For  where  tlie  mighty  Ocean  could  not  spare, 

There  had  he,  with  his  own  creation. 

Sought  to  repair  his  work  of  devastation. 

And  here  were  coral  bowers, 

And  grots  of  madrepores, 

And  banks  of  sponge,  as  soft  and  fair  to  eye 

As  e'er  was  mossy  bed 

Whereon  the  Wood  Nymphs  lie, 

With  languid  limbs,  in  summer's  sultry  houra 

Here,  too,  were  living  flowers 

Which,  like  a  bud  compacted, 

Their  purple  cups  contracted, 

And  now,  in  open  blossom  spread, 

Stretch 'd  like  green  anthers  many  a  seeking  head 

And  arborets  of  jointed  ston*  were  there, 

And  plants  of  fibres  fine,  as  silkworm's  thread, 

Yea,  beautiful  as  Mermaid's  golden  hair 
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Upon  the  waves  dispread. 

9. 

Others  that,  like  the  broad  banana  growing, 

Trembling  with  hope,  the  adventurous  man  de- 

Raised their  long,  wrinkled  leaves  of  purple  hue, 

scended. 

Like  streamers  wide  outflowing. 

Tlie  sea-green  light  of  day 

And  whatsoe'er  the  depths  of  Ocean  hide 

Not  far  along  the  vault  extended ; 

From  human  eyes,  Ladurlad  there  espied, — 

But  where  the  slant  reflection  ended, 

Trees   of  tlie   deep,  and   shrubs,  and   fruits,  and 

Another  light  was  seen 

flowers, 

Of  red  and  fiery  hue. 

As  fair  as  ours, 

That  with  the  water  blended, 

Wherewith  the  Sea  Nymplis  love  their  locks   to 

And  gave  the  secrets  of  the  Tombs  to  view. 

braid. 

When  to  their  father's  hall,  at  festival 

10. 

Repairing,  they,  in  emulous  array. 

Deep  in  the  marble  rock,  the  Hall 

Their  charms  display, 

Of  Death  was  hoUow'd  out,  a  chamber  wide. 

To  grace  the  banquet  and  the  solemn  day. 

Low-roof 'd,  and  long;  on  either  side, 

Each  in  his  own  alcove,  and  on  his  throne. 

6. 

The  Kings  of  old  were  seated :  in  his  hand 

The  golden  fountains  had  not  ceased  to  flow ; 

Each  held  the  sceptre  of  command. 

And  where  they  mingled  with  the  briny  Sea, 

From  whence,  across  that  scene  of  endless  night, 

There  was  a  sight  of  wonder  and  delight. 

A  carbuncle  difi'used  its  everlasting  light. 

To  see  the  fish,  like  birds  in  air. 

Above  Ladurlad  flying. 

11. 

Round  those  strange  waters  they  repair. 

So  well  had  the  embalmers  done  their  part 

Their  scarlet  fins  outspread  and  plying; 

With  spice  and  precious  unguents  to  imbue 

They  float  with  gentle  hovering  there ; 

The  perfect  corpse,  that  each  had  still  the  hue 

And  now,  upon  those  little  wings, 

Of  living  man,  and  every  limb  was  still 

As  if  to  dare  forbidden  things, 

Supple,  and  firm,  and  full,  as  when  of  yore 

With  wilful  purpose  bent, 

Its  motion  answered  to  the  moving  will. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 

The  robes  of  royalty,  which  once  they  wore, 

They  shoot  across,  and  to  and  fro. 

Long   since    had    mouldered    ofi^,    and   left   them 

In  rapid  glance,  like  lightning  go 

bare  : 

Through  that  unwonted  element. 

Naked  upon  their  thrones  behold  them  there, 

Statues  of  actual  flesh  —  a  fearful  sight ! 

7. 

Their  large  and  rayless  eyes. 

Almost  in  scenes  so  wondrous  fair. 

Dimly  reflecting  to  that  gem-born  light. 

Ladurlad  had  forgot 

Glaze.d,  fix'd,  and  meaningless,  — yet,  open  wide, 

The  miglity  cause  which  led  him  there ; 

Their  ghastly  balls  belied 

His  busy  eye  was  every  where  ; 

The  mockery  of  life  in  all  beside. 

His  mind  had  lost  all  thought; 

His  heart,  surrender'd  to  the  joys 

12. 

Of  sight,  was  happy  as  a  boy's. 

But  if,  amid  these  chambers  drear. 

But  soon  the  awakening  thought  recurs 

Death  were  a  sight  of  slmddering  and  of  fear, 

Of  him  who  in  the  Sepulchres, 

Life  was  a  thing  of  stranger  horror  here. 

Hopeless  of  human  aid,  in  chains  is  laid; 

For  at  the  farther  end,  in  yon  alcove, 

And  her  who,  on  the  solitary  shore. 

Where  Baly  should  have  lain,  had  he  obey'd 

By  night  and  day,  her  weary  watch  will  keep, 

Man's  common  lot,  behold  Ereenia  laid. 

Till  she  shall  see  them  issuing  from  the  deep. 

Strong  fetters  link  him  to  the  rock ;  his  eye 

Now  rolls  and  widens,  as  with  eff'ort  vain 

8. 

He  strives  to  break  the  chain. 

Now  hath  Ladurlad  rcach'd  the  Court 

Now  seems  to  brood  upon  his  misery. 

Of  the  great  Palace  of  the  Kmg  :   its  floor 

Before  him  couch'd  there  lay 

Was  of  the  marble  rock  :   and  there,  before 

One  of  the  mighty  monsters  of  the  deep. 

The  imperial  door. 

Whom  Lorrinite,  encountering  on  the  way. 

A  mighty  Image  on  the  steps  was  seen. 

There  station'd,  his  perpetuaj  guard  to  keep: 

Of  stature  huge,  of  countenance  serene. 

In  the  sport  of  wanton  power,  sne  cnarn'd  h;.;, 

A  crown  and  sceptre  at  his  feet  were  laid  ; 

there. 

One  hand  a  scroll  display 'd  ; 

As  if  to  mock  the  Glendoveer's  despair. 

The  other  pointed  there,  that  all  might  see ; 

My  name  is  Death,  it  said  ; 

13. 

In  mercy  have  the  Gods  appointed  me. 

Upward  his  form  was  human,  save  tliat  here 

Two  brazen  gates  beneath  him,  night  and  day. 

The  skin  was  cover'd  o'er  with  scale  on  scale 

Stood  open ;  and  within  them  you  behold 

Compact,  a  panoply  of  natural  mail. 

Descending  steps,  which  in  the  living  stone 

His  mouth,  from  ear  to  ear. 

Were  hewn,  a  spacious  way 

Weapon'd  with  triple  teeth,  extended  wide, 

Down  to  tlxe  Chambers  of  the  Kings  of  old. 

And  tusks  on  either  side ; 
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A  double  snake  below,  he  roU'd 

His  supple  length  behind  in  many  a  sinuous  fold. 

14 

With  red  and  kindling  eye,  the  Beast  beholds 

A  living  man  draw  nigh, 

And  rising  on  his  folds, 

In  hungry  joy  awaits  the  expected  feast, 

His  mouth  half  open,  and  his  teeth  unsheathM. 

Then  on  he  sprung,  and  in  his  scaly  arms 

Seized  him,  and  fasten'd  on  his  neck,  to  suck. 

With  greedy  lips,  the  warm  life-blood:  and  sure 

But  for  the  mighty  power  of  magic  charms, 

As  easily  as,  in  the  blithesome  hour 

Of  spring,  a  child  doth  crop  the  meadow-flower. 

Piecemeal  those  claws 

Had  rent  their  victim,  and  those  armed  jaws 

Snapp'd  him  in  twain.     Naked  Ladurlad  stood, 

Yet  fearless  and  unharm'd  in  this  dread  strife. 

So  well  Kehama's  Curse  had  charm'd  his  fated  life. 

15. 

He  too,  —  for  anger,  rising  at  the  sight 

Of  him  he  sought,  in  such  strange  thrall  confined, 

With  desperate  courage  fired  Ladurlad's  mind, — 

He  too  unto  the  fight  iiimself  address'd. 

And  grappling  breast  to  breast. 

With  foot  firm-planted  stands. 

And  seized  the  monster's  throat  with  botli  his  hands. 

Vainly,  with  throttling  grasp,  he  press'd 

The  impenetrable  scales; 

And  lo  !  the  Guard  rose  up,  and  round  his  foe, 

With  gliding  motion,   wreath'd  his  lengthening 

coils, 

Then  tighten'd  all  their  folds  with  stress  and  strain. 

Nought  would  the  raging  Tiger's  strength  avail, 

If  once  involved  within  those  mighty  toils; 

The  arm'd  Rhinoceros,  so  clasp'd,  in  vain 

Had  trusted  to  his  hide  of  rugged  mail, 

His  bones  all  broken,  and  the  breath  of  life 

Crusii'd  from  the  lungs,  in  that  unequal  strife. 

Again,  and  yet  again,  he  sought  to  break 

The  impassive  limbs;  but  when  the  Monster  found 

His  utmost  power  was  vain, 

A  moment  he  relax'd  in  every  round, 

Then  knit  his  coils  again  with  closer  strain, 

And,  bearing  forward,  forced  him  to  the  ground. 

IG. 

Ereenia  groan'd  in  anguish  at  the  sight 
Of  this  dread  fight :  once  more  the  Glendoveer 

Essay'd  to  break  his  bonds,  and  fear 

For  tliat  brave  father  who  had  sought  him  here. 

Stung  him  to  wilder  strugglings.     From  the  rock 

He  raised  himself  half  up,  with  miglit  and  main, 

Pluck'd  at  the  adamantine  chain. 

And  now,  with  long  and  unrelaxing  strain. 

In  obstinate  effort  of  indignant  strenglli, 

Labor'd  and  strove  in  vain; 

Till  his  immortal  sinews  fail'd  at  length; 

And  yielding,  with  an  inward  ^roan,  to  fate. 

Despairingly,  he  let  himself  again 

Fall  prostrate  on  his  prison-bed  of  stone. 

Body  and  chain  alike  with  lifeless  weight. 


17. 

Struggling  they  lay  in  mortal  fray 
All  day,  while  day  was  in  our  upper  sphere, 

For  light  of  day 

And  natural  darkness  never  entered  here  , 

All  night,  with  unabated  might, 

They  waged  the  unremitting  fight. 

A  second  day,  a  second  night. 

With  furious  will  they  wrestled  still. 

The  third  came  on,  the  fourth  is  gone ; 

Another  comes,  another  goes; 

And  yet  no  respite,  no  repose ! 

But  day  and  night,  and  night  and  day, 

Involv'd  in  mortal  strife  they  lay; 
Six  days  and  nights  have  pass'd  away, 
And  still  they  wage,  with  mutual  rage, 

The  unremitting  fray. 

With  mutual  rage  their  war  they  wage, 

But  not  with  mutual  will ; 

For  when  the  seventh  morning  came. 

The  monster's  worn  and  wearied  frame 

In  this  strange  contest  fails  ; 

And  weaker,  weaker,  every  hour, 

He  yields  beneath  strong  Nature's  power, 

For  now  the  Curse  prevails. 

18. 

Sometimes  the  Beast  sprung  up  to  bear 

His  foe  aloft;  and  trusting  there 

To  shake  him  from  his  hold, 

Rela.K'd  the  rings  that  wreath'd  him  round; 

But  on  his  throat  Ladurlad  hung, 

And  weigh'd  him  to  the  ground ; 

And  if  they  sink,  or  if  they  float. 

Alike  with  stubborn  clasp  he  clung, 

Tenacious  of  his  grasp; 

For  well  he  knew  with  what  a  power, 

Exempt  from  Nature's  laws. 

The  Curse  had  arm'd  him  for  this  hour; 

And  in  the  monster's  gasping  jaws, 

And  in  his  hollow  eye, 

Well  could  Ladurlad  now  descry 

The  certain  signs  of  victory. 

19. 

And  now  the  Beast  no  more  can  keep 

His  painful  watch;  his  eyes,  oppress'd. 

Are  fainting  for  their  natural  sleep; 

His  living  flesh  and  blood  must  rest; 

The  Beast  must  sleep  or  die. 

Then  he,  fall  faint  and  languidly, 

Unwreathes  his  rings  and  strives  to  fly, 

And  still  retreating,  slowly  trails 

His  stiff"  and  heavy  length  of  scales. 

But  that  unweariable  foe, 

Witli  will  relentless  follows  still ; 

No  breathing-time,  no  pause  of  fight 

He  gives,  but  presses  on  his  flight; 

Along  the  vaulted  chambers,  and  tlie  ascent 

Up  to  the  emerald-tinted  light  of  day, 

He  harasses  his  way, 

Till  lifeless,  underneath  his  grasp, 

The  huge  Sea  Monster  lay. 
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20. 

That  obstinate  work  is  done  ;  Ladurlad  cried, 

One  labor  yet  remains  ! 

And  thoughtfully  he  eyed 

Ereenia's  ponderous  chains  ; 

And  with  faint  effort,  half-despairing,  tried 

The  rivets  deep  in-driven.     Instinctively, 

As  if  in  search  of  aid,  he  look'd  around  : 

Oh,  then  how  gladly,  in  the  near  alcove, 

Fallen  on  the  ground  its  lifeless  Lord  beside, 

The  crescent  cimeter  he  spied, 

Whose  cloudy  blade,  with  potent  spells  imbued. 

Had  lain  so  many  an  age  unhurt  in  solitude  I 

21. 

Joyfully  springing  there. 

He  seized  the  weapon,  and  witli  eager  stroke 

Hew'd  at  the  chain ;  the  force  was  dealt  in  vain. 

For  not  as  if  through  yielding  air 

Pass'd  the  descending  cimeter. 

Its  deaden'd  way  the  heavy  water  broke ; 

Yet  it  bit  deep.     Again,  with  botli  his  hands, 

He  wields  the  blade,  and  dealt  a  surer  blow. 

The  baser  metal  yields 

To  that  fine  edge,  and  lo !  the  Glendoveer 

Rises  and  snaps  tlie  half-sever'd  links,  and  stands 

Freed  from  his  broken  bands. 


XVII. 


BALY. 


This  is  the  appointed  night. 

The  night  of  joy  and  consecrated  mirth. 

When  from  his  judgment-seat  in  Padalon, 

By  Yamen's  throne, 

Baly  goes  forth,  that  he  may  walk  the  Earth 

Unseen,  and  hear  his  name 

Still  hymn'd  and  honor'd  by  the  grateful  voice 

Of  human-kind,  and  in  his  fame  rejoice. 

Therefore,  from  door  to  door,  and  street  to  street. 

With  willing  feet. 
Shaking  their  firebands,  the  glad  children  run ; 

Baly  !  great  Baly  !  tliey  acclaim  ; 

Where'er  they  run  they  bear  the  mighty  name ; 

Where'er  they  meet, 

Baly  !  great  Baly  !  still  their  choral  tongues  repeat. 

Therefore  at  every  door  the  votive  flame 

Through  pendent  lanterns  sheds  its  painted  light. 

And  rockets,  hissing  upward  through  the  sky, 

Fall  like  a  shower  of  stars 

From  Heaven's  black  canopy. 

Therefore,  on  yonder  mountain's  templed  height. 

The  brazen  caldron  blazes  through  the  night. 

Huge  as  a  Ship  that  travels  the  main  sea 

Is  that  capacious  brass ;  its  wick  as  tall 

As  is  the  mast  of  some  great  admiral. 

Ten  thousand  votaries  bring 

Camphor  and  ghee  to  feed  the  sacred  flame ; 

4nd  while,  through  regions  round,  the  nations  see 

Its  fiery  pillar  curling  high  in  heaven, 

Baly  !  great  Baly  !  they  exclaim, 
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Forever  hallowed  be  his  blessed  name  ! 
Honor  and  praise  to  him  for  evermore  be  given  . 

2. 

Why  art  not  thou  among  the  festive  throng, 

Baly,  O  righteous  Judge  !  to  hear  thy  fame .' 

Still,  as  of  yore,  with  pageantry  and  song. 

The  glowing  streets  along. 

They  celebrate  tiiy  name  ; 

Baly  !  great  Baly  !  still 

The  grateful  habitants  of  Earth  acclaim, 

Baly  !  great  Baly  !  still 

The  ringing  walls  and  echoing  towers  proclaim. 

From  yonder  mountain  the  portentous  flame 

Still  blazes  to  the  nations,  as  before  ; 

All  things  appear  to  human  eyes  the  same, 

As  perfect  as  of  yore; 

To  human  eyes,  —  but  how  unlike  to  thine  1 

Thine,  which  were  wont  to  see 

The  Company  divine, 

That  with  their  presence  came  to  honor  thee  ! 

For  all  the  blessed  ones  of  mortal  birth 

Who  have  been  clothed  with  immortality, 

From  tlie  eight  corners  of  the  Earth, 

From  the  Seven  Worlds  assembling,  all 

Wont  to  attend  thy  solemn  festival. 

Then  did  thine  eyes  behold 

The  wide  air  peopled  with  that  glorious  train  ; 

Now  mayst  thou  seek  the  blessed  ones  in  vain. 

For  Earth  and  Air  are  now  beneath  the  Rajah's 

reign. 

3. 

Therefore  the   righteous  Judge  hatli  walk'd  the 

Earth 

In  sorrow  and  in  solitude  to-night 

The  sound  of  human  mirth 

To  him  is  no  delight; 

He  turns  away  fronr  that  ungrateful  sight, 

Hallowed  not  now  by  visitants  divine. 

And  there  he  bends  his  melancholy  way. 

Where,  in  yon  fuU-orb'd  Moon's  refulgent  light, 

The  Golden  Towers  of  his  old  City  shine 

Above  the  silver  sea.     The  ancient  Chief 

There  bent  his  way  in  grief, 

As  if  sad  thoughts  indulged  would  work  their  own 

relief. 


There  he  beholds,  upon  the  sand, 

A  lovely  Maiden  in  tlie  moonlight  stand. 

The  land-breeze  lifts  her  locks  of  jet ; 

The  waves  around  her  polish'd  ankles  play  , 

Her  bosom  with  the  salt  sea-spray  is  wet ; 

Her  arms  are  cross'd,  unconsciously,  to  fold 

That  bosom  from  the  cold, 

While,  statue-like,  she  seems  her  watch  to  keep. 

Gazing  intently  on  the  restless  deep. 

5. 

Seven  miserable  days  had  Kailyal  there, 

From  earliest  dawn  till  evening,  watch'd  the  deep; 

Six  nights,  within  the  chamber  of  the  rock. 

Had  laid  her  down,  and  found  in  prayer 

That  comfort  which  she  sought  in  vain  from  sleep 

But  when  the  seventh  night  came. 
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Never  should  she  behold  her  father  more, 

The  Asuras  once  again  appear. 

The  wretched  Maiden  said,  in  her  despair; 

And  seize  Ladurlad  and  the  Glendoveer. 

Yet  would  not  quit  the  shore. 

Nor  turn  her  eyes  one  moment  from  the  sea : 

11. 

Never  before 

Hold  your  accursed  hands  ! 

Had  Kailyal  watch'd  it  so  impatiently. 

A  voice  exclaim'd,  whose  dread  commands 

Never  so  eagerly  had  hoped  before, 

Were  fear'd  through  all  the  vaults  of  Padalon ; 

As  now,  when  she  believed,  and  said,  all  hope  was 

And  there  among  them,  in  the  midnight  air, 

o'er. 

The  presence  of  the  mighty  Baly  shone. 

He,  making  manifest  his  mightiness, 

6. 

Put  forth  on  every  side  a  hundred  arms. 

Beholding  her,  how  beautiful  she  stood, 

And  seized  the  Sorceress ;  maugre  sA[  her  charms, 

In  that  wild  solitude, 

Her  and  her  fiendish  ministers  he  caught 

Baly  from  his  invisibility 

With  force  as  uncontrollable  as  fate. 

Had  issued  then,  to  know  her  cause  of  woe  ; 

And  that  unhappy  Soul,  to  whom 

But  that  in  the  air  beside  her,  he  espied 

The  Almighty  Rajah's  power  availeth  not 

Two  Powers  of  Evil  for  her  hurt  allied. 

Living  to  avert,  nor  dead  to  mitigate, 

Foul  Arvalan  and  dreadful  Lorrinite. 

His  righteous  doom. 

Walking  in  darkness  him  they  could  not  see. 

And  marking  with  what  demon-like  delight 

12. 

They  kept  their  innocent  prey  in  sight. 

Help,  help,  Kehama  !  Father,  help  !  he  cried  ; 

He  waits,  expecting  what  the  end  may  be. 

But  Baly  tarried  not  to  abide                       , 

That  mightier  Power ;  with  irresistible  feet 

7. 

He  slanip'd  and  cleft  the  Earth  ;  it  open'd  wide, 

She  starts ;  for  lo  !  where,  floating  many  a  rood. 

And  gave  him  way  to  his  own  Judgment-seat. 

A  Monster,  hugest  of  the  Ocean  brood. 

Down,  like  a  plummet,  to  the  World  below 

Weltering  and  lifeless,  drifts  toward  the  shore. 

He  sunk,  and  bore  his  prey 

Backward  she  starts  in  fear  before  the  flood. 

To  punishment  deserved,  and  endless  woe. 

And,  when  the  waves  retreat. 

They  leave  their  hideous  burden  at  her  feet. 

8. 
She  ventures  to  approach  with  timid  tread ; 

XVIII. 

She  starts,  and  half  draws  back  in  fear, 

Then  stops,  and  stretches  out  her  head, 

KEHAMA'S  DESCENT. 

To  see  if  that  huge  Beast  indeed  be  dead. 

Now,  growing  bold,  the  Maid  advances  near, 

1. 

Even  to  the  margin  of  the  ocean-flood. 

The  Earth,  by  Baly's  feet  divided. 

Rightly  she  reads  her  Father's  victory. 

Closed  o'er  his  way  as  to  the  Judgment-seat 

And  lifts  her  joyous  hands  exultingly 

He  plunged  and  bore  his  prey.                     ^ 

To  Heaven  in  gratitude. 

Scarce  had  the  shock  subsided. 

Then,  spreading  them  toward  the  Sea, 

When,  darting  from  the  Swerga's  heavenly  heights, 

While  pious  tears  bedim  her  streaming  eyes. 

Kehama,  like  a  thunderbolt,  alights. 

Come  !  come  !  my  Father,  come  to  me  ; 

In  wrath  he  came  ;  a  bickering  flame 

Ereenia,  come  !  she  cries  ; 

Flash'd  from  his  eyes,  which  made  the  moonlight 

Lo  !  from  the  opening  deep  they  rise, 

dim. 

And  to  Ladurlad's  arms  the  happy  Kailyal  flies. 

And  passion  forcing  way  from  every  limb. 

Like  furnace-smoke,  with  terrors  wrapt  him  round. 

9. 

Furious  he  smote  the  ground  ; 

She  tiirn'd  from  him,  to  meet,  with  beating  heart, 

Earth  trembled  underneath  the  dreadful  stroke, 

The  Glendoveer's  embrace. 

Again  in  sunder  riven; 

Now  turn  to  me,  for  mine  thou  art ! 

He  hurl'd  in  rage  his  whirling  weapon  down. 

Foul  Arvalan  exclaim'd;  his  loathsome  face 

But  lo  !  the  fiery  sheckra  to  his  feet 

Came  forth,  and  from  tlie  air, 

Return'd,  as  if  by  equal  force  re-driven, 

In  fleshly  form,  he  burst. 

And  from  the  abyss  the  voice  of  Baly  came 

Always  in  horror  and  despair, 

Not  yet,  O  Rajali,  hast  thou  won 

Had  Kailyal  seen  that  form  and  face  accurs'd ; 

The  realms  of  Padalon  ! 

But  yet  so  sharp  a  pang  had  ne'er 

Earth  and  the  Swerga  are  thine  own ; 

Shot  with  a  thrill  like  deatli  through  all  her  frame. 

But,  till  Kehama  shall  subdue  the  throne 

As  now  when  on  her  hour  of  joy  the  Spectre  came. 

Of  Hell,  in  torments  Yanien  holds  his  son 

10. 
Vain  is  resistance  now ; 

2. 
Foot  that  he  is  !  —  in  torments  let  him  lie  ' 

The  fiendish  laugh  of  Lorrinite  is  heard  ; 

Kehama,  ^vrathful  at  his  son,  replied. 

And  at  her  dreadful  word. 

But  what  am  I, 
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That  thou  shouldst  brave  me?  —  kindling  in  his 

The  fire  which  in  Ladurlad's  heart  and  brain 

pride 

Was  burning,  fled,  and  left  him  free  from  pain. 

The  dreadful  Rajah  cried. 

So  rapidly  his  torments  were  departed, 

Ho!  Yamen!  hear  me.     God  of  Padalon, 

That  at  the  sudden  ease  he  started, 

Prepare  thy  throne, 

As  with  a  shock,  and  to  his  head 

And  let  the  Amreeta  cup 

His  hands  up-fled. 

Be  ready  for  my  lips,  when  I  anon 

As  if  he  felt  through  every  failing  limb 

Triumphantly  shall  take  my  seat  thereon. 

The  power  and  sense  of  life  forsaking  him. 

And  plant  upon  thy  neck  my  royal  feet. 

7. 

3. 

Then  turning  to  the  Maid,  the  Rajah  cried. 

In  voice  like  thunder  thus  the  Rajah  cried, 

O  Virgin,  above  all  of  mortal  birth 

Impending  o'er  the  abyss,  with  menacing  hand 

Favor'd  alike  in  beauty  and  in  worth. 

Put  forth,  as  in  the  action  of  command. 

And  in  the  glories  of  tiiy  destiny, 

And  eyes  that  darted  their  red  anger  down. 

Now  let  thy  happy  heart  exult  with  pride, 

Then,  drawing  back,  he  let  the  earth  subside, 

For  Fate  hath  chosen  thee 

And,  as  his  wrath  relax'd,  survey'd. 

To  be  Kehama's  bride, 

Thoughtfully  and  silently,  tlie  mortal  Maid. 

To  be  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Her  eye  the  while  was  on  the  farthest  sky, 

And  of  whatever  Worlds  beside 

Where  up  the  ethereal  height 

Infinity  may  hide ;  for  I  can  see 

Ereenia  rose  and  pass'd  away  from  sight. 

The  writing  which,  at  thy  nativity. 

Never  had  she  so  joyfully 

All-knowing  Nature  wrought  upon  thy  brain. 

Beheld  the  coming  of  the  Glendoveer, 

In  branching  veins,  which  to  the  gifted  eye 

Dear  as  he  was  and  he  deserved  to  be. 

Map  out  the  mazes  of  futurity. 

As  now  she  saw  him  rise  and  disappear. 

There  is  it  written,  Maid,  that  thou  and  I, 

Come  now  what  will,  within  her  heart  said  she ; 

Alone  of  human  kind  a  deathless  pair, 

For  thou  art  safe,  and  what  have  I  to  fear  r 

Are  doom'd  to  share 

The  Amreeta-drink  divine 

4. 

Of  immortality.     Come,  Maiden  mme  ! 

Meantime  the  Almighty  Rajah,  late 

High-fated  One,  ascend  the  subject  sky, 

In  power,  and  majesty,  and  wrath  array'd. 

And  by  Kehama's  side 

Had  laid  his  terrors  by, 

Sit  on  the  Swerga  throne,  his  equal  bride. 

And  gazed  upon  the  Maid. 

Pride  could  not  quit  his  eye. 

8. 

Nor  that  remorseless  nature  from  his  front 

Oh  never,  —  never,  —  Father !     Kailyal  cried ; 

Depart;  yet  whoso  had  belield  him  then, 

It  is  not  as  he  saith,  —  it  cannot  be  ! 

Had  felt  some  admiration  mix'd  with  dread. 

I !  —  I  his  bride  ! 

And  might  have  said, 

Nature  is  never  false  ;  he  wrongeth  her ! 

That  sure  he  seem'd  to  be  the  King  of  Men  ! 

My  heart  belies  such  lines  of  destiny. 

Less  than  the  greatest  that  he  could  not  be, 

There  is  no  other  true  interpreter  ! 

Who  carried  in  his  port  such  might  and  majesty. 

9. 

5. 

At  that  reply,  Kehama's  darkening  brow 

In  fear  no  longer  for  the  Glendoveer, 

Bewray'd  the  anger  which  he  yet  suppress'd ; 

Now  toward  the  Rajah  Kailyal  turn'd  her  eyes. 

Counsel  thy  daughter !  tell  her  thou  art  now 

As  if  to  ask  what  doom  awaited  her. 

Free  from  thy  Curse,  he  said,  and  bid  her  bow 

But  then  surprise. 

In  thankfulness  to  Fate's  benign  behest. 

Even  as  with  fascination,  held  them  there ; 

Bid  her  her  stubborn  will  restrain, — 

So  strange  a  thing  it  seem'd  to  see  the  change 

For  Destiny  at  last  must  be  obey'd, — 

Of  purport  in  that  all-commanding  brow. 

And  tell  her,  while  obedience  is  delay'd. 

Which  tlioughtfully  was  bent  upon  her  now. 

Thy  Curse  will  burn  again. 

V\'ondering  she  gazed,  the  while  her  Father's  eye 

Was  fixed  upon  Kehama  haughtily  ; 

10. 

It  spake  defiance  to  him,  high  disdain. 

She  needeth  not  niy  counsel,  he  replied^ 

Stern  patience  unsubduable  by  pain, 

And  idly.  Rajah,  dost  thou  reason  thus 

And  pride  triumphant  over  agony. 

Of  Destiny  !  for  though  all  other  things 

Were  sul>ject  to  the  starry  influencings, 

6. 

And  bow'd  submissive  to  thy  tyranny. 

Ladurlad,  said  the  Rajah,  thou  and  I 

The  virtuous  heart  and  resolute  mind  are  free. 

Alike  have  done  the  work  of  Destiny, 

Thus  in  their  wisdom  did  the  Gods  decree 

Unknowing  each  to  what  the  impulse  tended  ; 

When  they  created  man.     Let  come  what  will 

But  now  that  over  Earth  and  Heaven  my  reign 

This  is  our  rock  of  strength  ;  in  every  ill. 

Is  stablish'd,  and  the  ways  of  Fate  are  plain 

Sorrow,  oppression,  pain,  and  agony, 

Before  me,  here  our  enmity  is  ended. 

The  spirit  of  the  good  is  unsubdued. 

I  take  away  thy  Curse.  —  As  thus  he  said, 

And,  suff'er  as  they  may,  they  triumph  still 
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11. 

Obstinate  fools  !  exclaim'ii  the  Mighty  One  ; 

Fate  and  my  pleasure  must  be  done, 

And  ye  resist  in  vain  ! 

Take  your  fit  guerdon  till  we  meet  again  ! 

So  saj'ing,  his  vindictive  hand  he  flung 

Towards  them,  fiU'd  with  curses;  then  on  high 

Aloft  he  sprung,  and  vanish'd  through  the  Sky. 


XIX. 
MOUNT  CALASAY. 

1. 

The  Rajah,  scattering  curses  as  he  rose, 

Soar'd  to  the  Swerga,  and  resumed  his  throne. 

Not  for  his  own  redoubled  agony, 

Which  now,  tlirough  heart  and  brain. 

With  renovated  pain, 

Rush'd  to  its  seat,  Laourlad  breathes  that  groan. 

That  groan  is  for  his  child  ;  he  groan'd  to  see 

That  she  was  stricken  now  with  leprosy, 

Which,  as  tlie  enemy  vindictive  fled. 

O'er  all  her  frame  with  quick  contagion  spread. 

She,  wondering  at  events  so  passing  strange, 

And  fiird  with  hope  and  fear. 

And  joy  to  see  tlie  Tyrant  disappear. 

And  glad  expectance  of  her  Glendoveer, 

Perceived  not  in  herself  the  hideous  change. 

His  burning   pain,  she  tiiought,   had   forced   the 

groan 

Her  father  breathed  ;  his  agonies  alone 

Were  present  to  her  mind ;  she  clasp'd  his  knees, 

Wept  for  his  Curse,  and  did  not  feel  her  own. 


Nor,  when  she  saw  her  plague,  did  her  good  heart. 

True  to  itself,  even  for  a  moment  fail. 

Ha,  Rajah  !  with  disdainful  smile  she  cries, 

Mighty,  and  wise,  and  wicked  as  thou  art, 

Still  thy  blind  vengeance  acts  a  friendly  part. 

Shall  I  not  th«.nk  thee  for  this  scurf  and  scale 

Of  dire  deformity,  whose  loathsomeness. 

Surer  than  panoply  of  strongest  uiail. 

Arms  me  against  all  foes  .''    Oh,  better  so. 

Better  such  foul  disgrace, 

Than  that  this  innocent  face 

Sliould  tempt  thj'  wooing  !    That  I  need  not  dread  : 

Nor  ever  impious  foe 

Will  offer  outrage  now,  nor  further  woe 

Will  beauty  draw  on  my  unhappy  iiead ; 

Safe  through  the  unholy  world  may  Kailyal  go. 


Her  face,  in  virtuous  pride. 

Was  lifted  to  the  skies, 

As  him  and  his  poor  vengeance  she  defied  ; 

But  earth  ward, when  she  ceased,  she  turn'd  her  eyes, 

As  if  she  sought  to  hide 

The  tear  which  in  her  own  despite  would  rise. 

Did  then  the  thought  of  her  own  Glendoveer 

Call  forth  that  natural  tear  ? 

Was  it  a  wojnan's  fear. 


A  thought  of  earthly  love  which  troubled  her ! 

Like  yon  thin  cloud,  amid  the  moonlight  sky, 

That  flits  before  the  wind. 

And  leaves  no  trace  behind. 

The  womanly  pang  pass'd  over  Kailyal's  mind. 

This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  human  eye, 

Half  shrinking  at  herself,  the  maiden  thought  j 

Will  it  be  so  to  him  ?     Oh,  surely  not ! 

The  immortal  Powers,  who  see 

Through  the  poor  wrappings  of  mortality, 

Behold  the  soul,  the  beautiful  soul,  within. 

Exempt  from  age  and  wasting  maladies. 

And  undeform'd,  while  pure  and  free  from  sin 

This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  human  eyes. 

But  not  to  eyes  divine, 
Ereenia,  Son  of  Heaven,  oh,  not  to  thine  ! 


The  wrongful  thought  of  fear,  the  womanly  pain 

Had  pass'd  away  ;  her  heart  was  calm  again. 

She  raised  her  head,  expecting  now  to  see 

The  Glendoveer  appear; 

Where  liath  he  fled,  quoth  she. 

That  he  should  tarry  now  ?    Oh  !  had  she  known 

Whither   the   adventurous  Son   of   Heaven  was 

flown, 

Strong  as  her  spirit  was,  it  had  not  borne 

The  appalling  thought,  nor  dared  to  hope  for  his 

return. 


For  he  in  search  of  Seeva's  throne  was  gone. 

To  tell  his  tale  of  wrong ; 

In  search  of  Seeva's  own  abode 

The  Glendoveer  began  his  heavenly  road. 

O  wild  emprise  !  above  the  farthest  skies 

He  hoped  to  rise  ! 

Him  who  is  throned  beyond  the  reach  of  thought, 

The  Alone,  the  Inaccessible,  he  sought. 

O  wild  emprise  I  for  when,  in  days  of  yore, 

For  proud  preeminence  of  power, 

Brama  and  V'eeshnoo,  wild  with  rage,  contended, 

And  Seeva,  in  his  might, 

Tlieir  dread  contention  ended. 

Before  their  sight 

In  form  a  fierv  column  did  he  tower. 

Whose  head  above  the  highest  height  extended, 

Whose  base  below  the  deepest  depth  descended. 

Downward,  its  depth  to  sound, 

Vecshnoo  a  thousand  years  explored 

The  fathomless  profound. 

And  yet  no  base  he  found  : 

Upward,  to  reach  its  head. 

Ten  myriad  j'ears  the  aspiring  Brama  soar'd, 

And  still,  as  up  he  fled. 

Above  him  still  the  Immeasurable  spread. 

The  rivals  own'd  their  Lord, 

And  trembled  and  adored. 

How  shall  the  Glendoveer  attain 

What  Brama  and  what  Veeshnoo  sought  in  vain .' 


Ne'er  did  such  thought  of  lofty  daring  enter 

Celestial  Spirit's  mind.     O  wild  adventure 

That  throne  to  find,  for  he  must  leave  behind 
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This  World,  that  in  the  centre, 

AVithin  its  salt-sea  girdle,  lies  confined  ; 

Yea,  the   Seven  Earths  that,  each  with   its  own 

ocean, 

Rin<r  clasping  ring,  compose  the  mighty  round. 

What  power  of  motion. 
In  less  tlian  endless  years  shall  bear  hira  there. 

Along  the  limitless  extent. 

To  the  utmost  bound  of  the  remotest  spheres  ? 

What  strength  of  wing 

Suffice  to  pierce  the  Golden  Firmament 

That  closes  all  within  ? 

Yet  he  hath  pass'd  the  measureless  extent, 

And  pierced  the  Golden  Firmament; 

For  Faith  hath  given  him  power,  and  Space  and 

Time 

Vanish  before  that  energy  sublime. 

Nor  doth  eternal  Night 

And  outer  Darkness  check  his  resolute  flight; 

By  strong  desire  through  all  he  makes  his  way. 

Till     Seeva's      Seat      appears,  —  behold     Mount 

Calasay ! 


Behold  the  Silver  Mountain !  round  about 

Seven  ladders  stand,  so  high,  the  aching  eye, 

Seeking  their  tops  in  vain  amid  tlie  sky. 

Might  deem  they  led  from  earth  to  highest  Heaven. 

Ages  would  pass  away. 

And  worlds  with  age  decay, 

Ere  one,  whose  patient  feet,  li-om  ring  to  ring. 

Must  win  their  upward  way, 

Could  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Calasay. 

But  that  strong  power  that  nerved  his  wing. 

That  all-surmounting  will, 

Intensity  of  faith  and  holiest  love, 

Sustain'd  Ereenia  still ; 

And  he  hath  gain'd  the  plain,  the  sanctuary  above. 


Lo,  there  the  Silver  Bell, 

That,  self-sustain'd,  hangs  buoyant  in  the  air ! 

Lo !  the  broad  Table  there,  too  bright 

For  mortal  sight. 

From  whose  four  sides  the  bordering  gems  unite 

Their  harmonizing  rays. 

In  one  mid  fount  of  many-color'd  light. 

The  stream  of  splendor,  flashing  as  it  flows, 

Plavs  round,  and  feeds  the  stem  of  yon  celestial 

Rose  ! 

Where  is  the  Sage  whose  wisdom  can  declare 

The  hidden  things  of  that  mysterious  flower. 

That  flower  which  serves  all  mysteries  to  bear? 

The  sacred  Triangle  is  there. 

Holding  the  Emblem  which  no  tongue  may  tell ; 

Is  this  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  where  Seeva's  self 

doth  dwell  ? 


Here  first  the  Glendoveer 

Felt  his  wing  flag,  and  paused  upon  his  flight. 

Was  it  that  fear  came  over  him,  when  here 

He  saw  the  imagined  throne  appear  ? 

Not  so,  for  his  innnortal  sight 

Endured  the  Table's  light ; 


Distinctly  he  beheld  all  things  around. 

And  doubt  and  wonder  rose  within  his  mind 

That  tills  was  all  he  found. 

Howbeit  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  spake. 

There  is  oppression  in  the  World  below ; 

Earth  groans  beneath  the  yoke  ;  yea,  in  her  woe 

She  asks  if  the  Avenger's  eye  is  blind  ? 

Awake,  O  Lord,  awake  ! 

Too  long  thy  vengeance  sleepeth.     Holiest  One  ! 

Put  thou  thy  terrors  on  for  mercy's  sake. 

And  strike  the  blow,  in  justice  to  mankind  ! 

10. 

So,  as  he  pray'd,  intenser  faith  he  felt ; 

His  spirit  seem'd  to  melt 

With  ardent  yearnings  of  Increasing  love  ; 

Upward  he  turn'd  his  eyes. 

As  if  there  should  be  something  yet  above ; 

Let  me  not,  Seeva  !  seek  in  vain  !  he  cries  ; 

Thou  art  not  here,  —  for  how  should  these  contaii 

thee  ? 

Thou  art  not  here,  —  for  how  should  I  sustain  thee  • 

But  thou,  where'er  thou  art, 

Canst  hear  tlie  voice  of  prayer, 

Canst  read  the  righteous  heart. 

Thy  dwelling  who  can  tell.-' 

Or  who,  O  Lord,  hath  seen  thy  secret  throne  ^ 

But  Thou  art  not  alone. 

Not  unapproachable  ! 

O  all-containing  Mind, 

Thou  who  art  every  where. 

Whom  all  who  seek  shall  find. 

Hear  me,  O  Seeva !  hear  the  suppliant's  prayer ! 

11. 

So  saying,  up  he  sprung. 

And  struck  the  Bell,  which  self-suspended  hung 

Before  the  mystic  Rose. 

From  side  to  side  the  silver  tongue 

Melodious  swung,  and  far  and  wide 

Soul-thrilling  tones  of  heavenly  music  rung. 

Abash'd,  confounded 

It  left  the  Glendoveer;  yea,  all  astounded 

In  overpowering  fear  and  deep  dismay ; 

For  when  that  Bell  had  sounded. 

The  Rose,  with  all  the  mysteries  it  surrounded. 

The  Bell,  the  Table,  and  Mount  Calasay, 

The  holy  Hill  itself,  with  all  thereon. 

Even  as  a  morning  dream,  before  the  day, 

Dissolves  away,  they  faded  and  were  gone. 

12. 

Where  shall  he  rest  his  wing .'  where  turn  for  flight 

For  all  around  is  Light, 

Primal,  essential,  all-pervading  Light! 

Heart  cannot  think,  nor  tongue  declare. 

Nor  eyes  of  Angel  bear 

That  Glory  unimaginably  bright ; 

The  Sun  himself  had  seem'd 

A  speck  of  darkness  there, 

Amid  that  Light  of  Light ! 

13. 

Down  fell  the  Glendoveer  ; 

Down  through  all  regions,  to  our  mundane  sphere 
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He  fell ;  but  in  his  ear 

A  Voice,  which  from  within  him  came,  was  heard. 

The  indubitable  word 

Of  Him  to  whom  all  secret  things  are  known 

Go,  ye  who  suffer,  go  to  Yamen's  throne. 

He  hath  the  remedy  for  every  woe ; 
He  setteth  right  whate'er  is  wrong  below. 


XX. 

THK   EMBARKATION. 

1. 

Down  from  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  Ercenia  fell 

Precipitate,  yet  imperceptible 

His  fall ;  nor  had  he  cause  nor  thought  of  fear ; 

And  when  he  came  within  this  mundane  sphere, 

And  felt  that  Earth  was  near, 

The  Glendoveer  his  azure  wings  expanded. 

And,  sloping  down  the  sky 

Toward  the  spot  from  whence  he  sprung  on  higli. 

There  on  the  shore  he  landed. 

2. 

Kailyal  advanced  to  meet  him, 

Not  moving  now  as  she  was  wont  to  greet  him, 

Joy  in  her  eye  and  in  her  eager  pace ; 

With  a  calm  smile  of  melancholy  pride 

She  met  him  now,  and,  turning  half  aside, 

Her  warning  hand  repell'd  the  dear  embrace. 


Strange  things,  Ereenia,  have  befallen  us  here, 

The  V^irgin  said ;  the  Almighty  Man  hath  read 

The  lines  which,  traced  by  Nature  on  my  brain. 

There  to  the  gifted  eye 

Make  all  my  fortunes  plain. 

Mapping  the  mazes  of  futurity. 

He  sued  for  peace,  for  it  is  written  there 

That  I  with  him  the  Amreeta  cup  must  share  ; 

Wherefore  he  bade  me  come,  and  by  his  side 

Sit  on  the  Swerga-throne,  his  equal  bride. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  what  reply  was  given ; 

My  heart,  the  sure  interpreter  of  Heaven, 

His  impious  words  belied. 

Thou  seest  his  poor  revenge  !     So  having  said. 

One  look  she  glanced  upon  her  leprous  stain 

Indignantly,  and  shook 

Her  head  in  calm  disdain 


O  Maid  of  soul  divine  ! 

O  more  than  ever  dear. 

And  more  than  ever  mine, 

Replied  the  Glendoveer ;  • 

He  hath  not  read,  be  sure,  the  mystic  ways 

Of  Fate ;  almiglity  as  he  is,  that  maze 

Hath  mock'd  his  fallible  sight. 

Said  he  the  Amreeta  cup  ?     So  far  aright 

The  Evil  One  may  see;  for  Fate  displays 

Her  hidden  things  in  part,  and  part  conceals, 

Baffling  the  wicked  eye 
Alike  with  what  she  hides,  and  what  reveals, 


When  with  unholy  purpose  it  would  pry 

Into  the  secrets  of  futurity. 

So  may  it  be  permitted  him  to  see 

Dimly  the  inscrutable  decree ; 

For  to  the  World  below, 

Where  Yaraen  guards  the  Amreeta,  we  must  go ; 

Thus  Seeva  hath  express'd  his  will ;  even  he, 

The  Holiest,  hath  ordain'd  it;  there,  he  saith, 

All  wrongs  shall  be  redress'd 
By  Yamen,  by  the  righteous  Power  of  Death. 


Forthwith  the  Father  and  the  fated  Maid, 

And  that  heroic  Spirit,  who  for  them 

Such  flight  had  late  essay'd. 

The  will  of  Heaven  obey'd. 

They  went  their  way  along  the  road 

That  leads  to  Yamen's  dread  abode. 

6. 

Many  a  day  hath  pass'd  away 

Sinte  they  began  their  arduous  way. 

Their  way  of  toil  and  pain  ; 

And  now  their  weary  feet  attain 

The  Earth's  remotest  bound, 

Where  outer  Ocean  girds  it  round. 

But  not  like  other  Oceans  this ; 

Rather  it  seem'd  a  drear  abyss, 

Upon  whose  brink  they  stood. 

Oh  !  scene  of  fear  !  the  travellers  hear 

The  raging  of  the  flood  ; 

They  hear  how  fearfully  it  roars. 

But  clouds  of  darker  shade  than  night 

Forever  hovering  round  those  shores. 

Hide  all  things  from  their  sight ; 

The  Sun  upon  that  darkness  pours 

His  unavailing  light. 

Nor  ever  Moon  nor  Stars  display, 

Through  the  thick  shade,  one  guiding  ray 

To  show  the  perils  of  the  way. 


There,  in  a  creek,  a  vessel  lay; 

Just  on  the  confines  of  the  day, 

It  rode  at  anchor  in  its  bay. 

These  venturous  pilgrims  to  convey 

Across  that  outer  Sea. 

Strange  vessel  sure  it  seem'd  to  be, 

And  all  unfit  for  such  wild  sea  ! 

For  through  its  yawning  side  the  wave 

Was  oozing  in  ;  the  mast  was  frail. 

And  old  and  torn  its  only  sail. 

How  may  that  crazy  vessel  brave 

The  billows  that  in  wild  commotion 

Forever  roar  and  rave  ? 

How  hope  to  cross  the  dreadful  Ocean 

O'er  which  eternal  shadows  dwell. 

Whose  secrets  none  return  to  tell ! 


Well  might  the  travellers  fear  to  enter  I 

But  summon'd  once  on  that  adventure, 

For  them  was  no  retreat. 

Nor  boots  it  with  reluctant  feet 

To  linger  on  the  strand  , 
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Aboard  !  aboard  ! 

An  awful  voice,  that  left  no  choice, 

Sent  forth  its  stern  command. 

Aboard  !  aboard  ! 

The  travellers  hear  that  voice  in  fear, 

And  breathe  to  Heaven  an  inward  prayer. 

And  take  their  seats  in  silence  there. 


Self-hoisted  then,  behold  the  sail 

Expands  itself  before  the  gale  ; 

Hands  which  they  cannot  see,  let  slip 

The  cable  of  that  fated  Ship  ; 

The  land  breeze  sends  her  on  her  way, 

And  lo  !  they  leave  the  living  light  of  day  ! 


XXI. 
THE  WORLD'S   END. 

1. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  in  its  flight 

The  Ship  shot  through  the  incumbent  night ; 

And  they  have  left  behind 

The  raging  billows  and  the  roaring  wind. 

The  storm,  the  darkness,  and  all  mortal  fears ; 

And  lo  !  another  light 

To  guide  their  way  appears. 

The  light  of  other  spheres. 


That  instant  from  Ladurlad's  heart  and  brain 

The  Curse  was  gone  ;  he  feels  again 

Fresh  as  in  youth's  fair  morning,  and  the  Maid 

Hath  lost  her  leprous  stain. 

The  Tyrant  then  hath  no  dominion  here. 

Starting,  she  cried  ;  O  happy,  happy  hour  I 

We  are  beyond  his  power  ! 

Then,  raising  to  the  Glendoveer, 

With  heavenly  beauty  bright,  her  angel  face, 

Turn'd    not    reluctant    now,   and   met  his    dear 

embrace. 


Swift  glides  the  Sliip  with  gentle  motion 

Across  that  calm  and  quiet  ocean, 

That  glassy  sea,  which  seem'd  to  be 

The  mirror  of  tranquillity. 

Their  pleasant  passage  soon  was  o'er  ; 

The  Sliip  hatli  reach'd  its  destined  shore  — 

A  level  belt  of  ice,  which  bound. 

As  with  an  adamantine  mound, 

The  waters  of  the  sleeping  Ocean  round. 

Strange  forms  were  on  the  strand 

Of  earth-born  spirits  slain  before  their  time; 

Who,  wandering  over  sea,  and  sky,  and  land. 

Had  so  fulfill'd  their  term ;  and  now  were  met 

Upon  this  icy  belt,  a  motley  band. 

Waiting  their  summons  at  the  appointed  hour. 

When   each   before    the   Judgment-seat  must 

stand, 

And  hear  his  doom  from  Baly's  righteous  power. 


Foul  with  habitual  crimes,  a  hideous  crew 

Were  there,  the  race  of  rapine  and  of  blood. 

Now,  having  overpass'd  the  mortal  flood, 

Their  own  deformity  they  knew. 

And  knew  the  meed  that  to  their  deeds  was  due. 

Therefore  in  fear  and  agony  they  stood, 

Expecting  when  the  Evil  Messenger 

Among  them  should  appear.     But  with  their  fear 

A  hope  was  mingled  now ; 

O'er  the  dark  shade  of  guilt  a  deeper  hue 

It  threw,  and  gave  a  fiercer  character 

To  the  wild  eye,  and  lip,  and  sinful  brow. 

They  hoped  that  soon  Kehama  would  subdue 

The  inexorable  God,  and  seize  his  throne, 

Reduce  the  infernal  World  to  his  command, 

And,  with  his  irresistible  right  hand, 

Redeem  them  from  tlie  vaults  of  Padalon. 

5. 

Apart  from  these,  a  milder  company. 

The  victims  of  offences  not  their  own, 

Look'd    when    the    appointed    Messenger   should 

come  ; 

Gather'd  together  some,  and  some  alone 

Brooding  in  silence  on  their  future  doom. 

Widows  whom,  to  their  husbands'  funeral  fire. 

Force  or  strong  error  led,  to  share  the  pyre, 

.■\s  to  their  everlasting  marriage-bed  ; 

And  babes,  by  sin  unstain'd, 

Whom  erring  parents  vow'd 

To  Ganges,  and  the  holy  stream  profaned 

With  that  strange  sacrifice,  rite  unordain'd 

By  Law,  by  sacred  Nature  unallow'd ; 

Others  more  hapless  in  their  destiny. 

Scarce  having  first  inhaled  their  vital  breath. 

Whose  cradles  from  some  tree 

Unnatural  hands  suspended. 

Then  left,  till  gentle  Death, 

Conilng  like  Sleep,  their  feeble  meanings  ended  ; 

Or  for  his  prey  the  ravenous  Kite  descended ; 

Or  marching  like  an  army  from  their  caves. 

The  Pismires  blacken'd  o'er,  then,  bleach'd  and 

bare. 
Left  their  unharden'd  bones  to  fall  asunder  there. 


Innocent  Souls !  thus  set  so  early  free 

From  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  mortality, 

Their  spotless  spirits  all-creating  Love 

Received  into  its  universal  breast. 

Yon  blue  serene  above 

Was  their  domain  ;  clouds  pillow'd  them  to  rest; 

The  Elements  on  them  like  nurses  tended, 

And  with  their  growtli  ethereal  substance  blended. 

Less  pure  than  these  is  that  strange  Indian  bird. 

Who  never  dips  in  earthly  streams  her  bill. 

But,  when  the  sound  of  coming  showers  is  heard. 

Looks  up,  and  from  the  clouds  receives  her  fill. 
Less  pure  the  footless  fowl  of  Heaven,  that  never 

Rest  upon  earth,  but  on  the  wing  forever 

Hovering  o'er  flowers,  their  fragrant  food  inhale, 

Drink  the  descending  dew  upon  its  way. 

And  sleep  aloft  while  floating  on  the  gale 
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And  thus  these  innocents,  in  yonder  sky, 

Grow  and  are  strengthened,    while    the  allotted 

years 

Perform  their  course ;  then  hitherward  they  fly, 

Being  free  from  moral  taint,  so  free  from  fears, 

A  joyous  band,  expecting  soon  to  soar 

To  Indra's  happy  spheres. 
And  mingle  with  the  blessed  company 
Of  heavenly  spirits  there  for  evermore. 


A  Gulf  profound  surrounded 

This  icy  belt ;  the  opposite  side 

With  highest  rocks  was  bounded  , 

But  where  their  heads  they  hide, 

Or  where  their  base  is  founded, 

None  could  espy.     Above  all  reach  of  sight 

riiey  rose ;  the  second  Earth  was  on  their  height ; 

Their  feet  were  fix'd  in  everlasting  night. 

9. 

So  deep  the  Gulf,  no  eye 

Could  plumb  its  dark  profundity, 

Yet  all  its  depth  must  try  ;  for  this  the  road 

To  Padalon,  and  Yamen's  dread  abode. 

And  from  below  continually 

Ministrant  Demons  rose  and  caught 

The  Souls  whose  hour  was  come ; 

Then,  with  their  burden  fraught. 

Plunged  down,  and  bore  them  to  receive  their  doom. 

10. 

Then  might  be  seen  who  went  in  hope,  and  who 

Trembled  to  meet  the  meed 

Of  many  a  foul  misdeed,  as  wild  they  threw 

Their  arras  retorted  from  the  Demons'  grasp. 

And  look'd  around,  all  eagerly,  to  seek 

For  help,  where  help  was  none;  and  strove  for  aid 

To  clasp  the  nearest  shade  ; 

Yea,  with  iniploring  looks  and  horrent  shriek, 

Even  from  one  Demon  to  another  bending. 

With  hands  extending, 

Their  mercy  they  essay'd. 

Still  from  the  verge  they  strain, 

And  from  the  dreadful  Gulf  avert  their  eyes. 

In  vain;  down  plunge  the  Demons,  and  their  cries 

Feebly,  as  down  they  sink,  from  that  profound  arise. 

11. 

What  heart  of  living  man  could  undisturb'd 

Bear  sight  so  sad  as  this !     What  wonder  there 

If  Kailyal's  lip  were  blanch'd  with  inmost  dread! 

The  chill  which  from  that  icy  belt 
Struck  through  her,  was  less  keen  than  what  she 

felt 
With  her  heart's  blood  through  every  limb  dispread. 

Close  to  the  Glendoveer  she  clung, 

And  clasping  round  his  neck  her  trembling  hands. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  there  in  silence  hung. 

12. 

Then  to  Ladurlad  said  the  Glendoveer, 

These  Demons,  whom  thou  seest,  the  ministers 

Of  Yamen,  wonder  to  behold  us  here  ; 


But  for  the  dead  they  come,  and  not  for  ub  ; 

Therefore,  albeit  they  gaze  upon  thee  thus, 

Have  thou  no  fear. 

A  little  while  thou  must  be  left  alone, 

Till  I  have  borne  thy  daughter  down, 

And  placed  her  safely  by  the  throne 

Of  him  who  keeps  the  Gate  of  Padalon. 

13. 

Then,  taking  Kailyal  in  his  arms,  he  said. 

Be  of  good  heart,  Beloved  !  it  is  I 

Who  bear  thee.     Saying  this,  his  wings  he  spread, 

Sprung  upward  in  the  sky,  and  poised  his  flight, 

Then    plunged    into    the  Gulf,    and  sought    the 

World  of  Night. 


XXII. 


THE   GATE  OF   PADALON. 

1. 

The  strong  foundations  of  this  inmost  Earth 

Rest  upon  Padalon.     That  icy  Mound, 

Which  girt  the  mortal  Ocean  round, 

Reach'd  the  profound, — 

Ice  in  the  regions  of  tiie  upper  air. 

Crystal  midway,  and  adamant  below, 

Whose  strength  sufliced  to  bear 

The  weight  of  all  this  upper  World  of  ours, 

And  with  its  rampart  closed  the  Realm  of  Woe. 

Eight  gates  hath  Padalon ;  eight  heavenly  Powers 

Have  them  in  charge,  each  alway  at  his  post, 

Lest  from  their  penal  caves  the  accursed  host, 

Maugre  the  might  of  Baly  and  the  God, 

Should  break,  and  carry  ruin  all  abroad. 


Those  gates  stand  ever  open,  night  and  day, 

And  Souls  of  mortal  men 

Forever  throng  the  way. 

Some  from  the  dolorous  den. 

Children  of  sin  and  wrath,  return  no  more : 

They,  fit  companions  of  the  Spirits  accurs'd. 

Are  doom'd,  like  them  in  baths  of  fire  immers'd, 

Or  weltering  upon  beds  of  molten  ore. 

Or  stretch'd  upon  tlie  brazen  floor. 

Are  fasten'd  down  with  adamantine  chains ; 

While  on  their  substance,  inconsumable, 

Leeches  of  fire  forever  hang  and  pull. 

And  worms  of  fire  forever  gnaw  their  food. 

That,  still  renew'd. 

Freshens  forever  their  perpetual  pains. 


Others  there  were  whom  Baly's  voice  condemn'd 

By  long  and  painful  penance,  to  atone 

Their  fleshly  deeds.     Them  from  the  Judgment  ; 

Throne,  I 

Dread  Azyoruca,  where  she  sat  involved         ' 

In  darkness  as  a  tent,  received,  and  dealt 

To  each  the  measure  of  his  punishment; 

Till,  in  the  central  springs  of  fire,  the  Will 

Impure  is  purged  away  ;  and  the  freed  soul. 
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Thus  fitted  to  receive  a  second  birth, 

Or  wilder  hope,  from  realms  of  upper  air, 

Imbodied  once  again,  revisits  Earth. 

Tempts  thee  to  bear 

This  mortal  Maid  to  our  forlorn  abodes ' 

4. 

Fitter  for  her,  I  ween,  tlie  Swerga  bowers. 

But  they  whom  Baly's  righteous  voice  absolved, 

And  sweet  society  of  heavenly  Powers, 

And  Yamen,  viewing  witli  benignant  eye, 

Than  this,  —  a  doleful  scene, 

Disniiss'd  to  seek  their  heritage  on  high, 

Even  in  securest  hours. 

How  joyfully  they  leave  this  gloomy  bourn, 

And  whither  would  ye  go  ' 

The  dread  sojourn 

Alas  !  can  human  or  celestial  ear 

Of  Guilt  and  twin-born  Punishment  and  Woe, 

Unmadden'd  hear 

And  wild  Remorse,  here  link'd  witli  worse  Despair  ! 

The  shrieks  and  yellings  of  infernal  woe  ? 

Tliey  to  the  eastern  Gate  rejoicing  go : 

Can  living  flesh  and  blood 

The  Ship  of  Heaven  awaits  their  coming  there  ; 

Endure  the  passage  of  the  fiery  flood  ! 

And  on  they  sail,  greeting  the  blessed  light 

Through  realms  of  upper  air, 

8. 

Bound  for  the  Swerga  once  ;  but  now  no  more 

Lord  of  the  Gate,  replied  the  Glendoveer, 

Their  voyage  rests  upon  that  happy  shore, 

We  come  obedient  to  tlie  will  of  Fate; 

Since  Indra,  by  tlie  dreadful  Rajah's  might 

And  haply  doom'd  to  bring 

Compell'd,  hath  taken  flight ; 

Hope  and  salvation  to  the  Infernal  King; 

On  to  the  second  World  their  way  they  wend. 

For  Sceva  sends  us  here  ; 

And  there,  in  trembling  hope,  await  the  doubtful 

Even  He  to  whom  futurity  is  known. 

end. 

The  Holiest,  bade  us  go  to  Yamen's  throne. 

Thou  seest  my  precious  charge  ; 

5. 

Under  thy  care,  secure  from  harm,  I  leave  her. 

For  still  in  them  doth  hope  predominate. 

While  I  ascend  to  bear  her  Fatlier  down. 

Faith's  precious  privilege,  when  higher  Powers 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  thine  arm  receive  her ! 

Give  way  to  fear  in  these  portentous  hours. 

Behold  the  Wardens  eight 

9. 

Each  silent  at  his  gate 

Then  quoth  he  to  the  Maid, 

E.xpectant  stands  ;  they  turn  their  an.xious  eyes 

Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Kailyal !  dearest  dear, 

Within,  and  listening  to  the  dizzy  din 

In  faith  subdue  tliy  dread  ; 

Of  mutinous  uproar,  each  in  all  his  hands 

Anon  I  shall  be  here.     So  having  said. 

Holds  all  his  weapons,  ready  for  the  fight. 

Aloft,  with  vigorous  bound,  the  Glendoveer 

For,  hark  !  what  clamorous  cries 

Sprung  in  celestial  might, 

Upon  Kehama,  for  deliverance,  call ! 

And  soaring  up,  in  spiral  circles,  wound 

Come,  Rajah !  they  exclaim  ;  too  long  we  groan 

His  indefatigable  flight. 

Interments.     Come,  Deliverer  !  yonder  throne 

Awaits  thee.     Now,  Kehama  !  Rajah,  now  ! 

10. 

Earthly  Almighty,  wherefore  tarriest  thou.'  — 

But  as  he  thus  departed. 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  rung,  in  wild  uproar. 

The  Maid,  who  at  Neroodi's  feet  was  lying, 

O'er  all  the  echoing  vaults  of  Padalon  ; 

Like  one  intranced  or  dying. 

And  as  the  Asuras  from  the  brazen  floor. 

Recovering  strength  from  sudden  terror,  started ; 

Struggling  against  their  fetters,  strove  to  rise, 

And,  gazing  after  him,  with  straining  sight 

Their  clashing  chains  were  heard,  and  shrieks  and 

And  straining  arms,  she  stood, 

cries, 

As  if  in  attitude 

With  curses  mix'd,  against  the  Fiends  who  urge. 

To  win  him  back  from  flight. 

Fierce  on  their  rebel  limbs,  the  avenging  scourge. 

Yea,  she  had  shaped  his  name 

For  utterance,  to  recall  and  bid  him  stay. 

6. 

Nor  leave  her  thus  alone ;  but  virtuous  shame 

These  were  the  sounds  which,  at  the  southern  Gate, 

Repress'd  the  unbidden  sounds  upon  their  way  • 

Assail'd  Ereenia's  ear;  alighting  here. 

And  calling  faith  to  aid. 

He  laid  before  Neroodi's  feet  the  Maid, 

Even  in  this  fearful  hour,  the  pious  Maid 

Who,  pale  and  cold  with  fear. 

Collected  courage,  till  she  seem'd  to  be 

Hung  on  his  neck,  well  nigh  a  lifeless  weight. 

Calm  and  in  hope ;  such  power  hath  piety. 

Before  the  Giant  Keeper  of  the  Gate 

7. 

She  cross'd  her  patient  arms,  and  at  his  feet 

Who   and   what   art  thou?    cried   the    Guardian 

Prepar'd  to  meet 

Power, 

The  awful  will  of  Fate  with  equal  mind. 

Sight  so  unwonted  wondering  to  behold, — 

She  took  her  seat  resign'd. 

O  Son  of  Light ! 

Who  comest  here  at  this  portentous  hour. 

11. 

When  Yamen's  throne 

Even  the  stern  trouble  of  Neroodi's  brow 

Trembles,  and  all  our  miglit  can  scarce  keep  down 

Relai'd  as  he  beheld  the  valiant  Maid. 

The  rebel  race  from  seizing  Padalon, — 

Hope,  long  unfelt  till  now. 

Who  and  what  art  thou?  and  what  wild  despair, 
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Dawn'd  in  his  brightening  countenance,  the  while 
He  gazed  on  her  with  wonder  and  dehght. 

Tlie  blessing  of  the  Powers  of  Padalon, 

Virgin,  be  on  thee  !  said  the  admiring  God ; 

And  o.essea  oe  the  hour  that  gave  thee  birth, 

Daughter  of  Earth ! 

For  thou  to  this  forlorn  abode  hast  brought 

Hope,  who  too  long  hath  been  a  stranger  here. 

And  surely  for  no  lamentable  lot. 

Nature,  that  erreth  not. 

To  thee  that  heart  of  fortitude  hath  given. 

Those  eyes  of  purity,  that  face  of  love  :  — 

If  thou  beest  not  the  inheritrix  of  Heaven, 

There  is  no  truth  above. 

12. 

Thus  as  Neroodi  spake,  his  brow  severe 

Shone  with  an  inward  joy  ;  for  sure  he  thought, 

When  Seeva  sent  so  fair  a  creature  here, 

In  this  momentous  hour, 

Erelong    the     World's    deliverance     would     be 

wrought. 

And  Padalon  escape  the  Rajah's  power. 

With  nious  mind  the  Maid,  in  humble  guise 

Inclined,  received  his  blessing  silently. 

And  raised  her  grateful  eyes 

A  moment,  then  again 

Abased  them  at  his  presence.     Hark  !  on  high 

The  sound  of  coming  wings  !  —  her  anxious  cars 

Have  caught  the  distant  sound.     Ereenia  brings 

His  burden  down  !     Upstarting  from  her  seat, 

How  joyfully  she  rears 

Her  eager  head  !  and  scarce  upon  the  ground 

Ladurlad's  giddy  feet  their  footing  found, 

When  with  her  trembling  arms  she  clasp'd  him 

round. 

No  word  of  greeting. 

No  other  sign  of  joy  at  that  strange  meeting; 

Expectant  of  their  fate, 

Silent,  and  hand  in  hand, 

Before  the  Infernal  Gate, 

The  Father  and  his  pious  Daughter  stand. 

13. 

Then  to  Neroodi  said  the  Glendoveer, 

No  Heaven-born  Spirit  e'er  hath  visited 

This  region  drear  and  dread,  but  I,  the  first 

Who  tread  your  World  accurs'd. 

Lord  of  the  Gate,  to  whom  these  realms  are  known. 

Direct  our  fated  way  to  Yamen's  throne. 

14. 

Bring  forth  my  Chariot,  Carmala !  quoth  then 

The  Keeper  of  the  way. 

It  was  the  Car  wherein. 

On  Yamen's  festal  day. 

When  all  the  Powers  of  Hell  attend  their  King, 

Yearly  to  Yamenpur  did  he  repair 

To  pay  his  homage  there. 

Poised  on  a  single  wheel,  it  mov'd  along. 

Instinct  with  motion;  by  what  wondrous  skill 

Comoact,  no  human  tongue  could  tell. 

Nor  human  wit  devise ;  but  on  that  wheel, 

Moving  or  still. 


As  if  with  life  indued, 
The  Car  miraculous  supported  stood. 

15. 

Then  Carmala  brouglit  forth  two  mantles,  white 

As  the  swan's  breast,  and  bright  as  mountain  snow, 

When  from  the  wintry  sky 

The  sun,  late  rising,  shines  upon  the  height, 

And  rolling  vapors  fill  the  vale  below. 

Not  without  pain  the  unaccustom'd  sight 

That  brightness  could  sustain; 

For  neither  mortal  stain. 

Nor  parts  corruptible,  remain, 

Nor  aught  that  time  could  touch,  or  force  destroy, 

In  that  pure  web  whereof  the  robes  were  wrought ; 

So  long  had  it  in  tenfold  fires  been  tried. 

And  blanch'd,  and  to  that  brightness  purified. 

Apparell'd  thus,  alone. 

Children  of  Earth,  Neroodi  cried. 

In  safety  may  ye  pass  to  Yamen's  throne. 

Thus  only  can  your  living  flesh  and  blood 

Endure  the  passage  of  the  fiery  flood. 

16. 

Of  otlier  frame,  O  son  of  Heaven,  art  thou ! 

Yet  hast  thou  now  to  go 

Through  regions  which  thy  heavenly  mould  will 

try. 

Glories  unutterably  bright,  I  know. 

And  beams  intense  of  empyrean  light, 

Thine  eye  divine  can  bear ;  but  fires  of  woe. 

The  sight  of  torments,  and  the  cry 

Of  absolute  despair,  — 

Might  not  these  things  dismay  thee  on  thy  flight. 

And  thy  strong  pennons  flag  and  fail  thee  there  ? 

Trust  not  thy  wings,  celestial  though  thou  art. 

Nor  thy  good  heart,  which  horror  might  assail. 

And  pity  quail, 

Pity  in  these  abodes  of  no  avail ; 

But  take  thy  seat  this  mortal  pair  beside. 

And  Carmala  the  infernal  Car  will  guide. 

Go,  and  may  happy  end  your  way  betide  1 

So,  as  he  spake,  the  self-moved  Car  roU'd  on ; 

And  lo  I  they  pass  the  Gate  of  Padalon. 


XXIII. 
PADALON. 


1. 

Whoe'er  hath  loved,  with  venturous  step,  to  tread 

The  chambers  dread 

Of  some  deep  cave,  and  seen  his  taper's  beam 

Lost  in  the  arch  of  darkness  overhead. 

And  mark'd  its  gleam. 

Playing  afar  upon  the  sunless  stream. 

Where  from  their  secret  bed. 

And  course  unknown  and  inacccessible, 

The  silent  waters  well, — 

Whoe'er  hath  trod  such  caves  of  endless  night, 

He  knows,  when  measuring  back  the  gloomy  w.iy, 

With  what  delight  refresh'd,  his  eye 
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Perceives  the  shadow  of  the  light  of  day, 

Through  the  far  portal  slanting,  where  it  falls 

Dimly  reflected  on  the  watery  walls; 

How  heavenly  seems  the  sky ; 

And  how,  with  quicken'd  feet,  he  hastens  up. 

Eager  again  to  greet 

The  I'ving  World  and  blessed  sunshine  there, 

And  drink,  as  from  a  cup 

Of  joy,  with  thirsty  lips,  the  open  air. 


Far  other  light  than  that  of  day  there  shone 

Upon  the  travellers,  entering  Padalon. 

They  too  in  darkness  enter'd  on  their  way, 

But  far  before  the  Car, 

A  glow,  as  of  a  fiery  furnace  light, 

FiU'd  all  before  them.     'Twas  a  light  which  made 

Darkness  itself  appear 

A  thing  of  comfort,  and  the  sight,  dismay'd, 

Shrunk  inward  from  the  molten  atmosphere. 

Their  way  was  through  the  adamantine  rock 

Which  girt  the  World  of  Woe ;  on  either  side 

Its  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 

Arch'd  the  long  passage  ;  onward  as  they  ride, 

With    stronger    glare   the   light  around   them 

spread. 

And  lo !  the  regions  dread. 

The  World  of  Woe  before  them,  opening  wide. 

3. 

There  rolls  the  fiery  flood, 

Girding  the  realms  of  Padalon  around. 

A  sea  of  flame  it  seem'd  to  be. 

Sea  without  bound ; 

For  neither  znortal  nor  immortal  sight 

Could  pierce  across  through  that  intensest  light. 

A  single  rib  of  steel. 

Keen  as  the  edge  of  keenest  cimeter, 

Spann'd  this  wide   gulf  of  fire.     The  infernal 

Car 

Roll'd  to  the  Gulf,  and,  on  its  single  wheel 

Self-balanced,  rose  upon  that  edge  of  steel. 

Red-quivering  float  the  vapors  overhead ; 

The  fiery  gulf,  beneath  them  spread. 

Tosses  its  billowing  blaze  with  rush  and  roar; 

Steady  and  swift  the  self-moved  Chariot  went. 

Winning  the  long  ascent. 

Then,  downward  rolling,  gains  the  farther  shore. 


But,  oh  !  what  sounds  and  sights  of  woe, 

What  sights  and  sounds  of  fear. 

Assail  the  mortal  travellers  here ! 

Their  way  was  on  a  causey  straight  and  wide, 

Where  penal  vaults  on  either  side  were  seen, 

Ranged  like  the  cells  wherein 

Those  wondrous  winged  alchemists  infold 

Their  stores  of  liquid  gold. 

Thick  walls  of  adamant  divide 

The  dungeons ;  and  from  yonder  circling  flood, 

OS"-streams  of  fire  through  secret  channels  glide. 

And  wind  among  them,  and  in  each  provide 

An  everlasting  food 
Of  rightful  torments  for  the  accursed  brood. 


These  were  the  rebel  race,  who,  in  their  might 

Confiding  impiously,  would  fain  have  driven 

The  deities  supreme  from  highest  Heaven ; 

But  by  the  Suras,  in  celestial  fight, 

Opposed  and  put  to  flight. 

Here,  in  their  penal  dens,  the  accursed  crew, 

Not  for  its  crime,  but  for  its  failure,  rue 

Their  wild  ambition.     Yet  again  they  long 

The  contest  to  renew. 

And  wield  their  arms  again  in  happier  hour ; 

And  with  united  power. 

Following  Kehama's  triumph,  to  press  on 

From  World  to  World,  and  Heaven  to  Heaven, 

and  Sphere 

To  Sphere,  till  Hemakoot  shall  be  their  own. 

And  Meru  Mount,  and  Indra's  Swerga-Bojj 

And  Brama's  region,  where  the  heaverlly'Hours 

Weave  the  vast  circle  of  his  age-long  day. 

Even  over  Veeshnoo's  empyreal  seat 

They  trust  the  Rajah  shall  extend  their  sway, 

And  that  the  seven-headed  Snake,  whereon 

The  strong  Preserver  sets  his  conquering  feet, 

Will  rise  and  shake  him  headlong  from  his  throne, 

When,  in  their  irresistible  array. 

Amid  the  Milky  Sea  they  force  their  way. 

Even  higher  yet  their  frantic  thoughts  aspire  ; 

Yea,  on  their  beds  of  torment  as  they  lie, 

The  highest,  holiest  Seeva,  they  defy. 

And  tell  him  they  shall  have  anon  their  day, 

When  they  will  storm  his  realm,  and  seize  Mount 

Calasay. 


Such  impious  hopes  torment 

Their  raging  hearts,  impious  and  impotent; 

And  now,  with  unendurable  desire 

And  lust  of  vengeance,  that,  like  inward  fire. 

Doth  aggravate  their  punishment,  they  rave 

Upon  Kehama;  him  the  accursed  rout 

Acclaim;  with  furious  cries  and  maddening  shout 

They  call  on  him  to  save ; 

Kehama  !  they  e.xclaim ; 

Thundering  the  dreadful  echo  rolls  about. 

And  Hell's  whole  vault  repeats  Kehama's  name. 


Over  these  dens  of  punishment,  the  host 

Of  Padalon  maintain  eternal  guard. 

Keeping  upon  the  walls  their  vigilant  ward. 

At  every  angle  stood 

A  watch-tower,  the  decurion  Demon's  post. 

Where  raised  on  high  he  view'd  with  sleepless  eye 

His  trust,  that  all  was  well.     And  over  these,  — 

Such  was  the  perfect  discipline  of  Hell,  — 

Captains  of  fifties  and  of  hundreds  held 

Authority,  each  in  his  loftier  tower  ; 

And  chiefs  of  legions  over  them  had  power ; 

And  thus  all  Hell  with  towers  was  girt  around. 

Aloft  the  brazen  turrets  shone 

In  the  red  light  of  Padalon ; 

And  on  the  walls  between. 

Dark  moving,  the  infernal  Guards  were  seen, 

Gigantic  Demons,  pacing  to  and  fro; 
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Who,  ever  and  anon 

Spreading  their  crimson  pennons,  plunged  below, 

Faster  to  rivet  down  the  Asuras'  chains, 

And  with  the  snaky  scourge  and  fiercer  pains, 

Repress  their  rage  rebellious.     Loud  around, 

In  mingled  sound,  the  echoing  lash,  the  clash 

Of  ciiains,  the  ponderous  hammer's  iron  stroke, 

With  execrations,  groans,  and  shrieks,  and  cries. 

Combined,  in  one  wild  dissonance,  arise; 

And  through  the  din  there  broke, 

Like  thunder  heard  through  all  the  warring  winds. 

The  dreadful  name.     Kehama,  still  they  rave. 

Hasten  and  save  ! 

Now,  now.  Deliverer  !  now,  Kehama,  now  ! 

Earthly  Almighty,  wherefore  tarriest  thou  ? 


Oh,  if  that  name  abhorr'd, 

Thus  utter'd,  could  well  nigh 

Dismay  the  Powers  of  ilell,  and    daunt   their 

Lord, 

How  fearfully  to  Kailyal's  ear  it  came  ! 

She,  as  the  car  roU'd  on  its  rapid  way, 

Bent  down  her  head,  and  closed  her  eyes  for  dread  ; 

And  deafening,  with  strong  effort  from  within. 

Her  ears  against  the  din, 

Cover'd  and  press'd  them  close  with  both  her  hands. 

Sure,  if  the  mortal  Maiden  had  not  fed 

On  heavenly  food,  and  long  been  strengthened 

With  heavenly  converse  for  such  end  vouchsafed, 

Her  human  lieart  had  fail'd,  and  she  had  died 

Beneath  the  horrors  of  this  awful  hour. 

But  Heaven  supplied  a  power 

Beyond  her  earthly  nature,  to  the  measure 

Of  need  infusing  strength; 

And  Fate,  whose  secret  and  unerring  pleasure 

Appointed  all,  decreed 

An  ample  meed  and  recompense  at  length. 

High-fated  Maid,  the  righteous  hour  is  nigh  ! 

The  all-embracing  eye 

Of  Retribution  still  beholdeth  tliee  ; 

Bear  onward  to  the  end,  O  Maid,  courageously  ! 


On  roU'd  the  car,  and  lo !  afar 
Upon  its  height  the  towers  of  Yamenpur 

Rise  on  the  astonish'd  sight. 

Behold  the  infernal  City,  Yamen's  seat 

Of  empire,  in  the  midst  of  Padalon, 

Where  the  eight  causeys  meet. 

There,  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  itstood. 

Resplendent  far  and  wide. 

Itself  of  solid  diamond  edified, 

And  all  around  it  mll'd  the  fiery  flood. 

Eight  bridges  arch'd   the  stream;    huge    piles  of 

brass 

Magnificent,  sucli  structures  as  beseem 

The  Seat  and  Capital  of  such  great  God, 

Worthy  of  Yamen's  own  august  abode, 

A  brazen  tower  and  gateway  at  each  end 

Of  each    was   raised,    where    Giant   Wardens 

stood. 

Stationed  in  arms  tlie  jtassage  to  defend. 

That  never  foe  might  cross  the  fiery  flood. 


10. 

Oh,  what  a  gorgeous  sight  it  was  to  see 

The  Diamond  City  blazing  on  its  height 

With  more  than  mid-sun  splendor,  by  the  light 

Of  its  own  fiery  river! 

Its  towers,  and  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires, 

Turrets  and  battlements,  that  flash  and  quiver 

Through  the  red,  restless  atmosphere  forever; 

And  hovering  overhead. 

The  smoke  and  vapors  of  all  Padalon, 

Fit  firmament  for  such  a  world,  were  spread. 

With  surge,  and  swell,  and  everlasting  motion, 

Heaving  and  opening  like  tumultuous  ocean. 

11. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  there 

Such  glories  as  beseem'd  such  region  well; 

For  though  with  our  blue  heaven  and  genial  air 

The  firmament  of  Hell  might  not  compare, 

As  little  might  our  earthly  tempests  vie 
Witli  the  dread  storms  of  tliat  infernal  sky, 
Whose  clouds  of  all  metallic  elements 
Sublimed   were   full.     For,   when   its   thunder 
broke, 
Not  all  tlie  united  World's  artillery, 
In  one  discharge,  could  equal  that  loud  stroke ; 
And  though  the  Diamond  Towers  and  Battle- 
ments 
Stood  firm  upon  their  adamantine  rock, 
Yet  while  it  volleyed  round  the  vault  of  Hell, 
Earth's  solid  arch  was  shaken  with  the  shock, 
And  Cities  in  one  mighty  ruin  fell. 
Through  the  red  sky  terrific  meteors  scour ; 
Huge   stones   come    hailing   down ;    or    sulphur- 
shower, 
Floating  amid  the  lurid  air  like  snow. 
Kindles  in  its  descent, 
And  with  blue  fire-drops  rains  on  all  below. 
At  times  the  whole  supernal  element, 
Igniting,  burst  in  one  vast  sheet  of  flame, 

And  roar'd  as  witli  the  sound 

Of  rushing  winds,  above,  below,  around  , 

Anon  the  flame  was  spent,  and  overhead 

A  heavy  cloud  of  moving  darkness  spread. 

12. 

Straight  to  the  brazen  bridge  and  gate 

The  self-moved  Chariot  bears  its  mortal  load. 

At  sight  of  Carmala, 

On  either  side  the  Giant  Guards  divide, 

And  give  the  chariot  way. 

Up  yonder  winding  road  it  rolls  along, 

Swifl  as  the  bittern  soars  on  spiral  wing, 

And  lo  !  the  Palace  of  the  Infernal  King! 

13. 

Two  forms  inseparable  in  unity 

Hath  Yamen  ;  even  as  with  hope  or  fear 

The  Soul  regardeth  him  doth  he  appear; 

For  hope  and  fear, 

At  that   dread  hour,  from  ominous  conscience 

spring, 

And  err  not  in  their  bodings.     Therefore  some. 

They  who  polluted  with  ofiences  come, 
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Behold  hiin  as  the  King 

Of  Terrors,  black  of  aspect,  red  of  eye, 

Reflecting  back  upon  the  sinful  mind, 

Heighten'd    with    vengeance,  and  with    wrath 

divine. 

Its  own  inborn  deformity. 

But  to  tiie  righteous  Spirit  how  benign 

His  awful  countenance, 

Where,  tempering  justice  with  parental  love, 

Goodness,  and  heavenly  grace, 

And  sweetest  mercy  shine  !     Yet  is  he  still 

Himself  the  same,  one  form,  one  face,  one  will ; 

And  these  his  twofold  aspects  are  but  one ; 

And  change  is  none 

In  hun  for  change  in  Yamen  could  not  be ; 

The  Immutable  is  he. 

14. 

He  sat  upon  a  marble  sepulchre. 

Massive  and  huge,  where,  at  the  Monarch's  feet, 

The  righteous  Baly  had  his  Judgment-seat. 

A  Golden  Throne  before  them  vacant  stood ; 

Three    human    forms  sustain'd    its   ponderous 

weight, 

With  lifted  hands  outspread,  and  shoulders  bow'd 

Bending  beneath  the  load. 

A  fourth  was  wanting.     They  were  of  the  hue 

Of  coals  of  fire  ;  yet  were  they  flesh  and  blood. 

And  living  breath  they  drew ; 

And  their  red  eyeballs  roll'd  with  ghastly  stare, 

As  thus,  for  their  misdeeds,  they  stood  tormented 

tliere. 

35. 

On  steps  of  gold  those  living  Statues  stood. 

Who  bore  the  Golden  Throne.     A  cloud  behind 

Immovable  was  spread  ;  not  all  the  light 

Of  all  the  flames  and  fires  of  Padalon 

Could  pierce  its  depth  of  night. 

There  Azyoruca  veil'd  her  awful  form 

In  those  eternal  shadows :  there  she  sat, 

And  as  the  trembling  Souls,  who  crowd  around 

The  Judgment-seat,  received  the  doom  of  fate. 

Her  giant  arms,  extending  from  the  cloud. 

Drew  them  within  the  darkness.     Moving  out 

To  grasp  and  bear  away  the  innumerous  rout. 

Forever  and  forever  thus  were  seen 

The  thousand  mighty  arms  of  that  dread  Queen. 

16. 
Here,  issuing  from  the  Car,  the  Glendoveer 
Did  homage  to  tlie  God,  then  raised  his  head. 

Suppliants  we  come,  he  said, 

I  need  not  tell  thee  by  what  wrongs  oppress'd. 

For  nought  can  pass  on  earth  to  thee  unknown ; 

Sufferers  from  tyranny  we  seek  for  rest, 

And  Seeva  bade  us  go  to  Yamen's  throne  ; 

Here,  he  hath  said,  all  wrongs  shall  be  redress'd. 

Yamen  replied,  Even  now  the  hour  draws  near, 

Wlien  Fate  its  hidden  ways  will  manifest. 

Not  for  light  purpose  would  the  Wisest  send 

His    suppliants    here,  when    we,   in   doubt  and 

fear. 

The  awful  issue  of  the  hour  attend. 

Wait  ye  in  patience  and  in  faith  the  end  ! 


XXIV. 

THE   AMREETA. 

1. 

So  spake  the  King  of  Padalon,  when,  lo  ! 
The  voice  of  lamentation  ceas'd  in  Hell, 
And  sudden  silence  all  around  them  fell, 

Silence  more  wild  and  terrible 

Than  all  the  infernal  dissonance  before. 

Through  that  portentous  stillness,  far  away, 

Unwonted  sounds  were  heard,  advancing  on 

And  deepening  on  their  way ; 

For^jiow  the  inexorable  hour 

Was  come,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power, 

Now  that  the  dreadful  rites  had  all  been  done, 

Kehama  from  the  Swerga  hastened  down 

To  seize  upon  the  throne  of  Padalon. 


He  came  in  all  his  might  and  majesty, 

With  all  his  terrors  clad,  and  all  his  pride; 

And,  by  the  attribute  of  Deity, 

Which  he  had  won  from  Heaven,  self-multiplied, 

The  Almighty  Man  appear'd  on  every  side. 

In  the  sanre  indivisible  point  of  time, 

At  the  eight  Gates  he  stood  at  once,  and  beat 

The  Warden-Gods  of  Hell  beneath  his  feet; 

Then,  in  his  brazen  Cars  of  triumph,  straight, 

At  the  same  moment,  drove  through  every  gate. 

By  Aullays,  hugest  of  created  kind, 

Fiercest,  and  fleeter  tlian  the  viewless  wind. 

His  Cars  were  drawn,  ten  yokes  often  abreast, — 

What  less  sufficed  for  such  almighty  weight.' 

Eight  bridges  from  the  fiery  flood  arose. 

Growing  before  his  way  ;  and  on  he  goes, 

And  drives  the  thundering  Chariot-wheels  along, 

At  once  o'er  all  the  roads  of  Padalon. 


Silent  and  motionless  remain 

The  Asuras  on  their  bed  of  pain, 

Waiting,  with  breathless  hope,  the  great  event. 

All  Hell  was  hush'd  in  dread, 

Such  awe  that  omnipresent  coming  spread ; 

Nor  had  its  voice  been  heard,  though  all  its  rout 

Innumerable  had  lifted  up  one  shout; 

Nor,  if  the  infernal  firmament 

Had  in  one  unimaginable  burst 

Spent  its  collected  thunders,  had  the  sound 

Been  audible,  such  louder  terrors  went 

Before  his  forms  substantial.     Round  about 

The  presence  scattered  lightnings  far  and  wide, 

That  quei^h'd  on  every  side. 

With  their  intensest  blaze,  the  feebler  fire 

Of  Padalon,  even  as  the  stars  go  out. 

When,  with  prodigious  light, 

Some  blazing  meteor  fills  the  astonish'd  night. 


The  Diamond  City  shakes ! 

The  adamantine  Rock 

Is  loosen'd  with  the  shock  ! 

From  its  foundation  moved,  it  heaves  and  quakes , 
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The  brazen  portals,  crumbling,  fall  to  dust  j 

Prone  fall  the  Giant  Guards 

Beneath  the  AuUuys  crush'd  ; 

On,  on,  through  Yamenpur,  their  thundering  feet 

Speed  from  all  points  to  Yanien's  Judgment-seat. 

And  lo  I  where  multiplied. 

Behind,  before  him,  and  on  every  side, 

Wielding  all  weapons  in  liis  countless  hands. 

Around  the  Lord  of  Hell  Kehania  stands  ! 

Then,  too,  the  Lord  of  Hell  put  forth  his  might : 

Thick  darkness,  blacker  than  the  blackest  night. 

Rose  from  their  wrath,  and  veil'd 

The  unutterable  fight. 

The  power  of  Fate  and  Sacrifice  prevail'd. 

And  soon  the  strife  was  done. 

Then  did  the  Man-God  reassume 

His  unity,  absorbing  into  one 

The  consubstantiate  shapes  ;  and  as  the  gloom 

Opened,  fallen  Yamen  on  the  ground  was  seen, 

His  neck  beneath  the  conquering  Rajah's  feet. 

Who  on  the  marble  tomb 

Had  his  triumphal  seat. 


Silent  the  Man-Almiglity  sat ;  a  smile 

Gleam'd  on  his  dreadful  lips,  the  while. 

Dallying  with  power,  he  paused  from  follov/ing  up 

His  conquest,  as  a  man  in  social  hour 

Sips  of  the  grateful  cup. 

Again  and  yet  again,  with  curious  taste. 

Searching  its  subtile  flavor  ere  he  drink  ; 

Even  so  Kehama  now  forbore  his  haste, 

Having  W'ithin  his  reach  whate'er  he  sought. 

On  his  own  haughty  power  he  seem'd  to  muse. 

Pampering  his  arrogant  heart  with  silent  thought. 

Before  him  stood  the  Golden  Throne  in  sight. 

Right  opposite  ;  he  could  not  choose  but  see, 

Nor  seeing  choose  but  wonder.     Who  are  ye 

Who  bear  the  Golden  Throne  tormented  there  .' 

He  cried ;  for  whom  dotli  Destiny  prepare 
The  Imperial  Seat.'  and  wliy  are  ye  but  Three.' 

6. 

FIRST    STATUE. 

1  of  the  Children  of  Mankind  was  first. 

Me  miserable  !  who,  adding  store  to  store, 

Heap'd  up  superfluous  wealtli ;  and  now  accurs'd. 

Forever  I  the  frantic  crime  deplore. 

SECOND    STATUE. 

I  o'er  my  Brethren  of  Mankind  the  first 

Usurping  power,  set  up  a  throne  sublime, 

A  King  and  Conqueror  ;  therefore  tlius  accurst, 

Forever  I  in  vain  repent  the  crime. 

THIRD    ST.\TUE. 

I  on  the  Children  of  Mankind  the  first. 

In  God's  most  holy  name,  imposed  a  tale 

Of  impious  falsehood  ;  therefore  thus  accurst, 

Forever  I  in  vain  the  crime  bewail. 


Even  as  thou  here  beholdest  us. 

Here  we  have  stood,  tormented  thus, 

Such  countless  ages,  that  they  seem  to  be 


Long  as  eternity  ; 

And  still  we  are  but  Three. 

A  Fourth  will  come  to  share 

Our  pain,  at  yonder  vacant  corner  bear 

His  portion  of  the  burden,  and  complete 

The  Golden  Throne  for  Yanien's  Judgment-seat. 

Thus  hath  it  been  appointed  :  he  must  be 

Equal  in  guilt  to  us,  the  guilty  Three. 
Kehama,  come  !  too  long  we  wait  for  thee ' 


Thereat,  with  one  accord. 

The  Three  took  up  the  word,  like  choral  song, 

Come,  Rajah  !  Man-God  !  Earth's  Almighty  Lord ! 

Kehama,  come  !  we  wait  for  thee  too  long. 

9. 
A  short  and  sudden  laugh  of  wondering  pride 

Burst  from  him  in  his  triumph  :  to  reply 

Scornful  he  deign'd  not;  but  with  alter'd  eye. 

Wherein  some  doubtful  meaning  seem'd  to  lie, 

He  turn'd  to  Kailyal.     Maiden,  thus  he  cried, 

I  need  not  bid  thee  see 

How  vain  it  is  to  strive  with  Fate's  decree. 

When  hither  thou  hast  fled  to  fly  from  me. 

And  lo !  even  here  thou  find'st  me  at  tliy  side. 

Mine  thou  must  be,  being  doom'd  with  me  to  share 

The  Arareeta  cup  of  immortality  ; 

Yea,  by  Myself  I  swear, 

It  hath  been  thus  appointed.     Joyfully 

Join  then  thy  band,  and  heart,  and  will  with  mine, 

Nor  at  such  glorious  destiny  repine. 

Nor  in  thy  folly  more  provoke  my  wrath  divine. 

10. 

She  answer'd,  I  have  said.     It  must  not  be  ! 

Almighty  as  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  underneath  thy  feet ; 

But  still  tile  resolute  lieart 

And  virtuous  will  are  free. 

Never,  oh  !  never,  —  never  —  can  there  be 

Communion,  Rajali,  between  tliee  and  me.     . 

11. 

Once  more,  quoth  he,  I  urge,  and  once  alone. 

Thou  seest  yon  Golden  Throne, 

Where  I  anon  shall  set  thee  by  ray  side ; 

Take  thou  thy  seat  thereon, 

Kehama's  willing  bride. 

And  I  will  place  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World 

Beneath  thy  Fatlier's  feet, 

Appointing  him  the  King  of  mortal  men  : 

Else  underneath  tliat  Throne, 

The  Fourth  supporter  he  shall  stand  and  groan  ; 

Prayers  will  be  vain  to  move  my  mercy  then. 

12. 

Ao-ain  the  Virgin  answer'd,  I  have  said  ! 

Ladurlad  caught  her  in  his  proud  embrace, 

While  on  liis  neck  she  hid 

In  agony  her  face. 


Bring  forth  the  Anireeta-cup  !  Kehania  cried 
To  Yamen,  rising  sternly  in  his  pride. 
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It  is  within  the  Marble  Sepulchre, 

The  vanquish'd  Lord  of  Padalon  replied  ; 

Bid  it  be  open'd.     Give  thy  treasure  up  '. 

Exclaim'd  the  Man-Almighty  to  the  Tomb. 

And  at  his  voice  and  look 

The  massy  fabric  shook,  and  open'd  wide. 

A  huge  Anatomy  was  seen  reclined 

Within  its  marble  womb.     Give  me  the  Cup ! 

Again  Kehama  cried ;  no  other  charm 

Was  needed  than  that  voice  of  stern  command. 

From  his  repose  the  ghastly  form  arose, 

Put  forth  his  bony  and  gigantic  arm, 

And  gave  the  Amreeta  to  the  Rajah's  band. 

Take  .  drink  !  with  accents  dread  the  Spectre  said ; 

For  thee  and  Kailyal  hath  it  been  assign'd. 

Ye  only  of  the  Children  of  Mankind. 

14. 

Tlien  was  the  Man- Almighty's  heart  elate  ; 

This  is  the  consummation!  he  exclaim'd; 

Thus  have  I  triumphed  over  Death  and  Fate. 

Now,  Seeva !  look  to  thine  abode  ! 

Henceforth,  on  equal  footing  we  engage, 

Alike  immortal  now  ;  and  we  shall  wage 

Our  warfare,  God  to  God ! 

Joy  fiU'd  his  impious  soul, 

And  to  his  lips  he  raised  the  fatal  bowl. 

15. 

Thus  long  the  Glendoveer  had  stood 

Watching  the  wonders  of  the  eventful  hour. 

Amazed,  but  undismay'd  ;  for  in  his  heart 

Faith,  overcoming  fear,  maintaiu'd  its  power. 

Nor  had  that  faith  abated,  when  the  God 

Of  Fadalon  was  beaten  down  in  light; 

For  then  he  look'd  to  see  the  heavenly  might 

Of  Seeva  break  upon  them.     But  when  now 

He  saw  the  Amreeta  in  Kehama's  hand, 
An  impulse  which  defied  all  self-command 

In  that  extremity 

Stung  him,  and  he  resolved  to  seize  the  cup, 

And  dare  the  Rajah's  force  in  Seeva's  sight. 

Forward  he  sprung  to  tempt  the  unequal  fray, 

When,  lo  !  the  Anatomy 

With  warning  arm,  withstood  his  desperate  way. 

And  from  the  Golden  Throne  the  Fiery  Three 

Again,  in  one  accord,  renew'd  their  song  — 

Kehama,  come  !  we  wait  for  thee  too  long. 

16. 

O  fool  of  drunken  hope  and  frantic  vice  ! 

Madman  !  to  seek  for  power  beyond  thy  scope 

Of  knowledge,  and  to  deem 

Less  than  Omniscience  could  suffice 

To  wield  Omnipotence  !  O  fool,  to  dream 

That  immortality  could  be 

The  meed  of  evil !  —  yea,  thou  hast  it  now. 

Victim  of  thine  own  wicked  heart's  device  ; 

riiou  hast  thine  object  now,  and  now  must  pay  the 

price. 

17. 

He  did  not  know  the  holy  mystery 

Of  tliat  divinest  cup,  that  as  the  lips 

Which  touch  it,  even  such  its  quality. 


Good  or  malignant :    Madman  !  and  he  thinks 
The  blessed  prize  is  won,  and  joyfully  he  drinks. 

18. 

Then  Seeva  open'd  on  tlie  Accursed  One 

His  Eye  of  Anger  :  upon  him  alone 

The  wrath-beam  fell.     He  sliudders  —  but  too  late  ; 

The  deed  is  done  ; 

The  dreadful  liquor  works  the  will  of  Fate. 

Immortal  he  would  be. 

Immortal  he  is  made ;  but  through  his  veins 

Torture  at  once  and  immortality, 

A  stream  of  poison  doth  the  Amreeta  run, 

And  while  within  the  burning  anguish  flows, 

His  outward  body  glows, 

Like  molten  ore,  beneath  the  avenging  Eye, 

Doom'd  thus  to  live  and  burn  eternally. 

10. 

The  Fiery  Three, 

Beholding  him,  set  up  a  fiendish  cry, 

A  song  of  jubilee  ! 

Come,  Brother,  come  I  they  sung ;  loo  long 

Have  we  expected  thee ; 

Henceforth  we  bear  no  more 

The  unequal  weight.   Come,  Brother,  we  are  Four ! 

20. 

Vain  his  almightiness,  for  mightier  pain 

Subdued  all  power ;  pain  ruled  supreme  alone  ; 

And  yielding  to  the  bony  hand 

The  unemptied  cup,  he  moved  toward  the  Throne, 

And  at  the  vacant  corner  took  his  stand. 

Behold  the  Golden  Throne  at  length  complete. 

And  Yamen  silently  ascends  the  Judgment-seat. 

21. 

For  two  alone,  of  all  mankind,  to  me 

The  Amreeta  Cup  was  given, 

Then  said  the  Anatomy  ; 

The  Man  hath  drank,  the  Woman's  turn  is  next. 

Come,  Kailyal,  come,  receive  thy  doom. 

And  do  the  Will  of  Heaven  !  — 

Wonder,  and  Fear,  and  Awe  at  once  perplex'd 

The  mortal  Maiden's  heart ;  but  over  all 

Hope  rose  triumphant.     With  a  trembling  hand. 

Obedient  to  his  call. 

She  took  the  fated  Cup  ;  and,  lifting  up 

Her  eyes,  where  holy  tears  began  to  swell. 

Is  it  not  your  command. 

Ye  heavenly  Powers.^  as  on  her  knees  she  fell, 

The  pious  Virgin  cried  ; 

Ye  know  my  innocent  will,  my  heart  sincere  ; 

Ye  govern  all  things  still. 

And  wherefore  should  I  fear  ? 

22. 

She  said,  and  drank.     The  Eye  of  Mercy  beam'd 
Upon  the  Maid  ;  a  cloud  of  fragrance  steam'd 
Like  incense-smoke  as  all  her  mortal  frame 

Dissolved  beneath  the  potent  agency 

Of  that  mysterious  draught;  such  quality 

From  her  pure  touch  the  fated  Cup  partook. 

Like  one  entranced  she  knelt. 

Feeling  her  body  melt 
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Till  all  but  what  was  heavenly  pass'd  away : 

Yet  still  she  felt 

Her  Spirit  strong  within  her,  the  same  heart, 

With  the  same  loves,  and  all  her  heavenly  part 

Unchang'd,  and  ripen'd  to  such  perfect  state 

In  this  miraculous  birth,  as  here  on  Earth, 

Dimly  our  lioliest  hopes  anticipate. 

23. 

Mine  !  mine  !  with  rapturous  joy  Ereenia  cried, 

Immortal  now,  and  yet  not  more  divine; 

Mine,  mine, —  forever  mine  ! 

The  immortal  Maid  replied, 

Forever,  ever  thine ! 

24. 

Tlien  Yamen  said.  O  thou  to  whom  by  Fate, 

Alone  of  all  mankind,  this  lot  is  given, 

Daughter  of  Earth,  but  now  the  Child  of  Heaven  ! 

Go  with  thy  heavenly  Mate, 

Partaker  now  of  his  immortal  bliss; 

Go  to  the  Svverga  Bowers, 

And  there  recall  the  hours 

Of  endless  happiness. 


But  that  sweet  Angel,  —  for  she  still  retain'd 

Her  human  loves  and  human  piety,  — 

As  if  reluctant  at  the  God's  commands, 

Linger'd,  with  anxious  eye 

Upon  lier  Father  fix'd,  and  spread  her  hands 

Toward  him  wistfully. 

Go !  Yamen  said,  nor  cast  that  look  behind 

Upon  Ladurlad  at  this  parting  hour. 

For  thou  shalt  find  him  in  thy  Mother's  Bower. 

26. 
The  Car  —  for  Carmala  his  word  obey'd  — 
Moved  on,  and  bore  away  the  Maid, 
While  from  the  Golden  Throne  liie  Lord  of  Death 
With  love  benignant  on  Ladurlad  smiled, 
And  gently  on  his  head  his  blessing  laid. 
As  sweetly  as  a  Child, 
Whom    neither    thought    disturbs    nor    care    en- 
cumbers. 
Tired  with  long  play,  at  close  of  summer  day. 

Lies  down  and  slumbers, 

Even  thus,  as  sweet  a  boon  of  sleep  partaking, 

By  Yamen  blest,  Ladurlad  sunk  to  rest. 

Blessed  that  sleep !  more  blessed  was  the  waking  ! 

For  on  that  night  a  heavenly  morning  broke; 

The  light  of  heaven  was  round  him  when  he  woke  ; 

And  in  the  Swerga,  in  Y'edillian's  Bower, 

All  whom  he  loved  he  met,  to  part  no  more. 


NOTES. 

Calmhi  site  took  her  scat.  —  L  1 0,  p.  560. 

"  She,"  says  Berniur,  "  whom  I  saw  liurn  hi-rself,  when  I 
parted  from  Sural  to  travel  into  Persia,  in  tlie  presence  of  Mon- 
sinur  Cluirdin  ot  Paris,  and  of  many  Eiigtisk  and  Dutch,  was 
of  a  middle  age,  and  not  unhandsome.    To  represent  unto  you 


the  undaunted  cheerfulness  tliat  appeared  in  her  countenance, 
the  resolution  with  which  she  marched,  washed  herself,  apoka 
to  the  people  ;  tlie  confidence  with  which  she  looked  upon  us, 
viewed  her  little  cabin,  made  up  of  very  dry  millet-straw  and 
small  wood,  went  into  this  cabin,  and  sat  down  upon  the  pile, 
and  took  her  liuaband's  head  into  her  lap,  and  a  torch  into 
her  own  hand,  and  kindled  the  cabin,  whilst  I  know  not  how 
many  Braitmatis  were  busy  in  kMidling  the  fire  round  about. 
To  represent  to  you,  I  say,  all  this  as  it  ought,  is  not  possible 
forme;  I  can  at  present  scarce  believe  it  myself,  though  it 
be  but  a  few  days  since  I  saw  it." 


They  strip  her  ornatnents  away.  —  1. 11,  p.  5G9. 

She  went  out  again  to  the  river,  and  taking  up  some  water 
in  her  hands,  muttered  some  prayers,  and  offered  it  to  the 
sun.  All  lier  ornaments  were  theti  token  from  her ;  and  her 
armlets  were  broken,  and  chapleta  of  wliile  flowers  were  put 
upon  her  neck  and  hands.  Her  hair  was  tucked  up  with 
five  combs ;  and  her  forehead  was  marked  with  clay  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  her  husband.  — Stavorinus. 


Around  her  neck  they  leave 

The  viarriager-knot  alone.  — I.  11,  p.  5G9. 

When  the  time  for  consummating  the  marriage  is  come, 
tliey  light  the  fire  Homan  with  the  wood  of  Ravasiton.  The 
Brainin  blesses  the  former,  which,  being  done,  the  bridegroom 
takes  three  handfuls  of  rice,  and  throws  it  on  the  bride's  head, 
who  does  the  same  to  him.  Afterwards  the  bride's  father 
clothes  her  in  a  dress  according  to  liis  condition,  and  washes 
the  bridegroom's  feet ;  the  bride's  mother  observing  to  pour 
out  the  water.  This  being  done,  the  father  puts  his  daughter's 
hand  in  his  own,  puts  water  into  it,  some  pieces  of  money, 
and,  giving  it  to  the  bridegroom,  says,  at  the  same  time,  1 
liave  no  longer  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  and  I  give  you  up 
to  tlie  power  of  another.  The  Tali,  wliich  is  a  ribbon  with  a 
golden  head  hanging  at  it,  is  held  ready  ;  and,  being  shown 
to  the  company,  some  prayers  and  blessings  are  pronounced; 
after  which  the  bridegroom  takes  it,  and  tiangs  it  about  the 
bride's  neck.  This  knot  is  what  particularly  secures  his  pos- 
session of  her  ;  for  before  he  had  had  the  Tali  on,  all  the  rest 
of  the  ceremonies  niiglit  have  been  made  to  no  purpose  ;  for 
it  has  sometimes  happened  that  when  the  bridegroom  was 
going  to  fix  it  on,  the  bride's  father  has  discovered  his  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  bridegroom's  gift,  when  another, 
offering  more,  has  carried  off  the  bride  with  her  father's  con- 
sent. But,  when  once  the  Tali  is  put  on,  the  marriage  is 
indissoluble  ;  and  whenever  the  husband  dies,  the  Tali  is 
burnt  along  with  him,  to  show  that  the  marriage  bands  are 
broke.  Besides  these  particular  ceremonies,  the  people  have 
notice  of  the  wedding  by  a  PatidaJ,  which  is  raised  before  the 
bride's  door  some  days  before.  The  whole  concludes  with  an 
entertainment  which  tlie  bride's  father  gives  to  the  common 
friends  ;  and  during  this  festivity,  whicli  continues  five  days, 
alms  are  given  to  the  poor,  and  the  fire  Homan  is  kept  in. 
The  seventh  diiy,  tlie  new-married  couple  set  out  for  the 
bridegroom's  house,  whither  they  frequently  go  by  torchlight. 
The  iiride  and  bridegroom  are  carried  in  a  sedan,  pass  tlirough 
the  chief  streets  of  the  city,  and  are  accompanied  by  their 
friends,  who  are  either  on  horseback  or  mounted  on  elephants. 
—  A.  Roger. 

Tlicy  force  her  on,  they  bind  her  to  tJic  dead.  —  I.  12,  p.  569 

'Tis  true,  says  Bernier,  that  I  have  seen  some  of  them, 
which,  at  the  sight  of  the  pile  and  the  fire,  appeared  to  have 
some  apprehension,  and  that  perhaps  would  have  gone  back. 
Those  demons  the  Bramins  that  are  there  with  their  great 
sticks,  astonish  them,  and  hearten  them  up,  or  even  thrust 
them  in  J  as  I  have  seen  it  done  to  a  young  woman,  that  re- 
treated five  or  six  paces  from  the  pile,  and  to  another,  that 
was  much  disturbed  when  she  saw  the  fire  take  hold  of  her 
clothes,  these  executioners  thrusting  her  in  with  their  long 
poles. 

At  Labor,  T  saw  a  very  handsome  and  a  very  yoiir^g  woman 
burnt ;  I  believe  she  was  not  above  twelve  years  of  age.     This 
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puor  unhappy  creature  appenrccl  mther  dead  tlian  alive  when 
shti  came  near  the  pih) ;  slio  shouk  and  wept  hitteily.  Mian- 
while,  three  or  four  of  these  executioners,  the  Brauiin^, 
togethiT  uith  au  old  Iki£  timt  held  her  under  tiie  arm,  tlirust 
her  on,  uml  made  her  uit  duwn  upon  the  wood ;  and  lest  she 
should  nm  away,  they  tied  her  legs  and  hands  j  and  so  they 
burnt  her  alive.  I  had  enougli  to  do  to  contain  myself  for 
indignation.  —  Herkier. 

Pietro  della  Valle  conversed  with  3  widow  who  was  about 
to  burn  herself  hy  her  own  clioice.  She  told  him,  mat  gene- 
rally speaking,  women  were  not  forced  to  hurn  themselves; 
but  sonietimea,  among  people  of  rank,  when  a  young  woman, 
who  was  iiandsome,  was  left  d  widow,  and  in  danger  of  mar- 
rying again,  (which  is  never  practised  among  them,  because 
of  the  confusion  and  disgrace  which  are  inseparable  from  such 
a  thing,)  or  of  falling  into  other  irregularities,  then  indeed 
the  relations  of  the  husband,  if  they  are  at  all  tenacious  of 
the  honor  of  the  family,  compel  her  to  burn  herself,  whether 
she  likes  it  or  no,  merely  to  prevent  theinconveTiiences  which 
miglit  take  place. 

Dellon  also,  whom  I  consider  as  one  of  the  best  travellers 
in  the  East,  expressly  asserts,  that  widows  are  burnt,  there 
"*  de  g-re,  ou  deforce.  Uon  lOen  voit  que  trap  qui  apris  avoir 
'iesire  ct  demandc  la  mort  avec  un  courage  intrcpidf,  et  apris 
avoir  obtenu  ct  uchctc  la  permission  dc  se  briller,  out  tremble  d 
la  veuH  da  bucher,  se  sont  repeiities,  niaig  trop  tardy  de  leur  im 
prudence,  et  ont  fait  dHiiutilcs  efforts  pour  se  rctracter.  Mais 
lorsque  cela  arrive^  bien  loin  que  les  Brameneg  soient  touches 
d'aucune  pitii,  its  lient  cruellnnent  ces  malhcureuses,  et  les  brii- 
leni  par  force,  sans  avoir  aucuit  egard  d  Icurs  plaintes,  ni  d 
letirs  cri^.''* —  Tom.  i.  p.  138. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  authorities  upon  this  point. 
Let  it  siitfice  to  mention  one  iniportiint  histoiical  fact :  When 
the  great  Alboquerque  had  established  himself  at  Goa,  he 
forbade  these  accursed  sacrifices  ;  the  women  extolled  hitn  for 
it  as  their  benefactor  and  deliverer,  {Commcntarios  de  Alb.  ii. 
S30,)  and  no  European  in  India  was  ever  so  popular,  or  so 
revered  hy  the  natives.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  anti- 
missionaries,  none  but  fools,  fanatics,  and  pretenders  to  hu- 
manity, would  wisiito  deprive  the  Hindoo  women  of  the  right 
of  burning  themselves  !  "  It  may  be  useful  (says  Colonel 
Mark  Wilks)  to  examine  the  reasonableness  of  interfering 
with  the  most  exceptionable  of  alt  their  institutions.  It  has 
been  thought  an  abomination  not  to  be  tolerated,  that  a  widow 
Bhould  immolate  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceased 
husband.  But  what  judgment  should  we  form  of  the  Hindoo, 
who  (if  any  of  our  institutions  admitted  the  parallel)  should 
forcibly  pretend  to  stand  between  a  Christian  and  the  hope  of 
eternal  salvation  ?  And  shall  we  not  hold  him  to  be  a  driveller 
in  politics  and  morals,  a  fanatic  in  religion,  and  a  pretender  in 
humanity,  who  would  forcibly  wrest  this  hope  from  tlie  Hindoo 
widow?"  —  Historical  Sketches  of  tlie  South  of  India,  vo\.  i. 
p.  499. 

Such  opinions,  and  such  language,  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
indignation  and  pity  which  they  cannot  fail  to  excite.  T  shall 
only  express  my  astonishment,  that  any  thing  so  monstrous, 
and  so  miserably  futile,  should  have  proceeded  from  a  man 
of  learning,  great  good  sense,  and  general  good  feelings,  as 
Colonel  Wilks  evidently  appears  to  be. 


One  drops,  another  plunges  in.  —  I.  14,  p.  569. 

When  Bernier  was  passing  from  Amad-Avad  to  Agra, 
ihere  came  news  to  him  in  a  borough,  where  the  caravan  rested 
under  the  shade,  (staying  for  tlie  cool  of  the  evening  to  march 
on  their  journey,)  ihiit  a  woman  was  then  upon  the  point  of 
burning  herself  with  the  body  of  her  husband.  I  presently 
rose,  says  he,  and  ran  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  done, 
whicli  was  a  great  pit,  witiiupile  of  wood  raised  in  it,  whereon 
I  saw  laid  a  dead  corpse  and  a  woman,  which,  at  a  distance, 
ieemed  to  me  pretty  fair,  sitting  near  it  on  the  same  pile, 
besides  four  or  live  Bnimins  putting  the  fire  to  it  from  all 
sides  ;  five  women  of  a  middle  age,  and  well  enough  dressed, 
holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  dancing  about  the  pit, 
and  a  ^reat  crowd  of  people,  men  and  women,  looking  on. 
The  pile  of  wood  was  presently  all  on  fire,  because  store  of  oil 
and  butter  had  been  thrown  upon  it :  and  I  saw,  at  the  s:nnc 
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time,  through  the  flumes,  that  the  tire  look  hohl  of  tlie  clutlies 
of  tlie  woman,  Ihiit  were  imbued  with  \vcll-scenled  oils,  min- 
gled with  [lowder  of  sandal  and  saffron.  All  this  I  saw,  hut 
observed  not  that  the  woman  was  at  all  disturbed  ;  yea,  it  was 
said,  that  she  had  been  heard  to  pronttunce,  with  great  force, 
these  two  words, /i-f,  tico,  to  signify,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  those  that  hold  the  soul's  transmigration,  that  this  was  the 
f^'th  time  she  had  burnt  herself  with  the  same  husband,  and 
that  there  remained  but  two  more  for  perfection  ;  as  if  she 
had  that  time  this  remembrance,  or  some  prophetical  spirit. 
But  here  ended  not  this  infernal  tragedy:  I  thought  it  was 
only  by  way  of  ceremony  that  these  five  women  sung  and 
danced  about  the  pit;  but  I  was  altogether  surprised  when  I 
saw  that  the  flame  having  taken  hold  of  the  clothes  of  one 
of  them,  she  cast  herself,  with  her  head  foremost,  into  the  pit , 
and  that  after  her,  another,  being  overcome  by  the  flame  and 
the  smoke,  did  the  like  ;  and  my  astonishment  redoubled 
afterwards,  when  I  saw  that  the  remaining  three  took  one 
another  again  by  the  hand,  continued  their  dancR  without  any 
apparent  fear;  and  that  at  length  they  precipitated  themselves, 
one  after  another,  into  the  fire,  as  tlieir  companions  had  done. 
I  learnt  that  these  had  been  five  slaves,  who,  having  seen 
their  mistress  extremely  afflicted  at  the  sickness  of  her  hus- 
band, and  Iieard  hei  promise  him,  that  she  would  not  survive 
him,  but  burn  herself  with  him,  were  so  touclied  with  com- 
passion and  tenderness  towards  this  their  mistress,  that  they 
engaged  themselves  in  a  promise  to  follow  iier  in  lier  resolu- 
tion, and  to  burn  themselves  with  her.  —  Bebnier. 

This  excellent  traveller  relates  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance wliich  occurred  at  one  of  tliese  sacrifices.  A  woman 
was  engaged  in  some  lovf-intrigues  with  a  young  Maliomedan, 
her  neighl)or,  who  was  a  tailor,  and  could  play  finely  upon  the 
tabor.  Tliis  woman,  in  the  liopes  slie  had  of  marrying  this 
young  man,  poisoned  her  husband,  and  presently  came  away 
to  tell  the  tailor,  tliat  it  was  time  to  be  gone  together,  as  they 
had  projected,  or  else  she  should  be  obliged  to  burn  herself. 
The  young  man,  fearing  lest  he  might  be  entangled  in  a 
mischievous  business,  flatly  refused  her.  The  woman,  not 
at  all  surprised  at  it,  went  to  iier  relations,  and  advertised 
them  of  tlie  sudden  death  of  her  husband,  and  openly  pro- 
tested lliat  she  would  not  survive  him,  hut  burn  herself  with 
liim.  Her  kindred,  well  satisfied  with  so  generous  a  resolu- 
tion, and  the  great  honor  she  did  to  the  whole  family,  presently 
had  a  pit  made  and  filled  with  wood,  exposing  the  corpse  upon 
it,  und  kindling  the  fire.  All  being  prepared,  the  woman  goes 
to  embrace  and  bid  farewell  to  all  her  kindred  tliat  were  there 
al)Out  the  pit,  among  whom  was  also  the  tailor,  who  had  been 
invited  to  play  upon  the  tabor  that  day,  with  many  others  of 
that  sort  of  men,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
This  fury  of  a  woman  being  also  come  to  this  young  man, 
made  sign  as  if  she  would  bid  him  iarewell  witti  the  rest; 
but,  instead  of  gently  embracing  him,  she  taketh  him  uiik  all 
her  force  about  his  collar,  pulls  him  to  the  pit,  and  tumbleth 
him,  together  with  herself,  into  the  ditch,  where  they  both 
were  soon  despatched.  —  Bernier. 

Tlie  Hindoos  sometimes  erect  a  chapel  on  the  spot  where 
one  of  these  sacrifices  has  been  performed,  both  on  account  of 
the  sonl  of  the  deceased,  and  as  a  trophy  of  her  virtue.  1 
remember  to  have  seen  one  of  these  places,  where  the  spot  on 
which  the  funeral  pile  had  been  erected,  was  enclosed  and 
covered  with  b;imboos,  formed  into  a  kind  of  bower,  planted 
with  flowering  creepers.  The  inside  was  set  round  with 
flowers,  and  at  one  end  there  was  an  image.  —  Crawfuhd. 

Some  of  the  Vogecs,  who  smear  themselves  with  ashe^, 
use  none  but  what  they  collect  from  funeral  piles, — humiMi 
ashes  I  —  Pietro  Della  Valle. 

From  a  late  investigation,  it  appears,  that  the  number  of 
women  who  sacrifice  thcmsi.dves  witliin  thirty  miles  round 
Calcutta  every  year,  is,  on  an  average,  upwards  of  two  Iiun- 
dred,  Tlie  Pundits  have  already  been  called  on  to  proiluco 
the  sanction  of  their  Siiasters  for  this  custom.  'l"he  passages 
exhibited  are  vague  and  general  in  their  meaning,  und  ditt'er- 
ently  interpreted  by  the  same  casts.  Some  sacred  verses  com- 
mend the  practice,  hut  none  command  it ;  and  the  Pundits  re- 
fer once  more  to  cu.'ti-m.  They  have,  however,  intimj:ted, 
that  if  government  will  pass  a  regulation,  amercing  by  fine 
every  Bralmiin  who  allentis  a  burning,  or  every  Zemindar  who 
permits  him  to  attend  it,  the  practice  cannot  poHsibly  long 
conlinu"  ;  for  that  the  ceremony,  unsanctified  by  the  i)reeence 
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of  llie  priests,  will  lose  its  dignity  and  consequence  in  t}ie 
Eyes  of  the  people. 

The  civilized  world  may  expect  soon  to  hear  of  the  abolition 
of  this  opprohriuni  of  a  Cliristiati  administration,  the  female 
lacrifici?  ;  which  has  subsisted,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  since 
llir  I  line  of  Alexander  the  Great.  — Claudius  Buchanan. 

This  practice,  however,  was  manifestly  unknown  when  the 
[nstiiutes  of  Menu  were  written.  Instructions  are  there 
j:i\en  fur  the  conduct  of  a  widow:  "Let  her,"  it  is  said, 
'*cinaciate  her  body,  by  living  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers, 
roots,  ami  fruit ;  hut  let  her  not,  when  her  lord  is  deceased, 
rvp-n  pronounce  the  riame  of  another  man.  Let  her  continue 
till  (le.ith  forgiving  all  injuries,  performing  harsh  duties, 
avoiding  every  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  practising  the 
iiicoiijparable  rules  of  virtue,  which  have  been  followed  by  such 
WDinen  aa  were  devoted  to  one  only  husband.  Many  thou- 
sands of  Brahmins,  having  avoided  sensuality  from  tlieir  early 
youth,  and  having  left  no  issue  in  their  families,  have  as- 
f.ended  nevertheless  to  heaven;  and,  like  those  abstemious 
nn-n,  a  virtuous  wife  ascends  to  heaven,  though  she  have  no 
chilli,  if,  after  the  decease  of  her  lord,  she  devote  herself  to 
pious  austerity  ;  but  a  widow,  who,  from  a  wish  to  bear  chil- 
dren, slights  her  deceased  husband  by  marrying  again,  brings 
disgrace  on  herself  here  below,  and  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  seat  of  her  lord."  —  Inst,  of  Menu,  ch.  5,  157 — 161. 

Second  marriages  were  permitted  to  men.  —  Ibid.,  167,  8,  9. 


Lo!  Arvafan  appears.  —  IL  1,  p.  56D. 

Many  believe  that  some  souls  are  sent  back  to  the  spot 
wliere  their  bodies  were  burnt,  or  where  their  ashes  are  pre- 
served, to  wait  there  until  the  new  bodies  they  are  destined  to 
occupy  be  ready  for  their  reception.  This  appears  to  cor- 
respond with  an  opinion  of  Plato,  which,  with  many  other 
tenets  of  that  philosopher,  was  adopted  by  the  early  Cliris- 
lians  ;  and  an  ordinance  of  the  Romish  church  is  still  extant, 
prohibiting  having  lights  or  making  merriment  in  church-yards 
at  riight,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  souls  that  might  come 
thither.  —  Chawfubd. 

Accnnling  to  the  Danish  missionaries,  the  aouls  of  those 
who  are  untimely  slain  wander  about  a.s  diabolical  spectres, 
doing  evil  to  mankind,  and  possessing  those  whom  they  per- 
secute.—  NiECAMP,  i.  10,  $  14. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  hills  near  Rajamahall  believe  that 
when  God  sends  a  messenger  to  summon  a  person  to  his  pres- 
ence, if  the  messenger  should  mistake  his  object,  and  carry 
off  another,  he  is  desired  by  the  Deity  to  take  him  away; 
hut  as  the  earthly  mansion  of  this  soul  must  be  decayed,  it  is 
destined  to  remain  mid-way  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
never  can  return  to  the  presence  of  God.  Whoever  commits 
homicide  without  a  divine  order,  and  whoever  is  killed  by  a 
snuke,  as  a  punishment  for  some  concealed  crime,  will  be 
doumed  to  the  same  state  of  wandering  ;  and  whoever  hangs 
irnnself  will  wander  eternally  with  a  rope  about  his  neck. — 
Jisiat.  Researches. 

Pope  Benedict  XIL  drew  up  a  list  of  1 17  heretical  opinions 
held  bv  the  Armenian  Christians,  which  lie  sent  to  the  king 
of  Armenia,  —  instead  of  any  other  assistance,  when  that 
prince  applied  to  him  for  aid  against  the  Mahomedans.  This 
piptT  was  Hrst  published  by  Bernino,  and  exhibits  a  curious 
mixture  of  mythologies.  One  of  their  opinions  was,  that  the 
souls  of  the  adult  wander  about  in  the  air  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ini-nl ;  neither  hell,  nor  the  heavenly,  nor  the  tcrreslria-  para- 
dise, being  open  to  I  hem  till  that  day  shall  Jiave  passed. 

Davenant,  in  one  of  his  plays,  speculates  upon  such  a  state 
of  wandering  as  the  lot  of  the  soul  after  death  :  — 

I  must  to  darkness  go,  hover  in  clouds, 
Or  in  remote  untroubled  air,  silent 
As  thought,  or  what  is  uncreated  yet ; 
Or  I  must  rest  in  some  cold  shade,  and  shall 
Perhaps  ne'er  see  that  everlasting  spring 
Of  which  philosophy  so  long  has  dreamt. 
And  seems  rather  to  wish  than  understand. 

Lone  and  Honor. 

I  know  no  other  author  who  has  so  often  expressed  to  those 
who  could  understand  him,  his  doubts  respecting  a  future 
state,  and  how  burdensome  he  felt  them 


XTndying  as  I  am! —  II.  3,  p.  570. 

The  Soul  is  not  a  thing  of  which  a  man  may  say,  it  hath 
been,  it  is  about  to  be,  or  is  to  be  hereafter;  for  it  is  a  thing 
without  birth  ;  it  is  ancient,  constant,  and  eternal,  and  is  not 
to  be  destroyed  in  this  its  mortal  frame.  How  can  the  man 
who  believeth  that  this  thing  is  incorruptible,  eternal,  inex- 
haustible, and  without  hirth,  think  that  he  can  either  kill  or 
cause  it  to  he  killed  !  As  a  man  throweth  away  old  garment* 
and  putteth  on  new,  even  so  the  Soul,  having  quitted  its  old 
mortal  frames,  entereth  into  others  which  are  new.  The 
weapon  divideth  it  not,  the  tire  burneth  it  not,  the  water 
corrupteth  it  not,  the  wind  drieth  it  not  away;  —  for  it  is 
indivisible,  inconsumable,  incorruptible,  and  is  not  to  be  dried 
away  —  it  is  eternal,  universal,  permanent,  immovable  ;  it  is 
invisible,  inconceivable,  and  unalterable.  —  Bhagvat  Geeta. 


It  was  my  hour  of  fully.  —  II,  5,  p.  570. 

"  Among  the  qualities  required  for  the  proper  execution  ot 
public  business,  mention  is  made, '  That  a  man  must  be  able 
to  keep  in  subjection  his  lust,  his  anger,  his  avarice,  his/o%, 
and  his  pride.'  The  folly  there  specified  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  in  an  European  idiom, 
as  a  negative  quality,  or  the  mere  want  of  sense,  but  as  a 
kind  of  obstinately  stupid  lethargy,  or  perverse  absence  of 
mind,  in  which  the  will  is  not  altogether  passive:  it  seems  to 
be  a  weakness  peculiar  to  Asia,  for  we  cannot  find  a  term  by 
which  to  express  the  precise  idea  in  the  European  languages 
It  operates  somewhat  like  the  violent  impulse  of  fear,  under 
which  men  will  utter  falsehoods  totally  incompatible  with 
each  other,  and  utterly  contrary  to  their  own  opinion,  knowl- 
edge, and  conviction  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  also,  their  incli- 
nation and  intention. 

'*  A  very  n'markaole  instance  of  this  temporary  frenzy  hap- 
pened lately  in  the  supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta, 
where  a  man  (not  an  idiot)  swore,  upon  a  trial,  that  he  was 
no  kind  of  relation  to  his  brother,  who  was  then  in  Court,  and 
who  had  constantly  supported  him  from  his  infancy  ;  and  that 
he  lived  in  a  house  by  himself,  for  which  he  paid  the  rent 
from  his  own  pocket,  when  it  was  proved  that  he  was  not 
wortli  a  rupee,  and  when  the  person,  in  whose  house  he  had 
always  resided,  stood  at  the  bar  close  to  him. 

"  Anotlier  conjecture,  and  that  exceedingly  acute  and  inge- 
nious, has  been  started  upon  this  folly,  that  it  may  mean  the 
deception  which  a  man  permits  to  be  imposed  on  his  judg- 
ment by  his  passions  ;  as  acts  of  rapacity  and  avarice  arc  often 
committed  by  men  who  ascribe  them  to  prudence  and  a  just 
assertion  of  their  own  riglit ;  malice  and  rancor  pass  for 
justice,  and  brutality  for  spirit.  This  opinion,  wlien  thor- 
oughly examined,  will  very  nearly  tally  with  the  former ;  for 
all  the  passions,  as  well  as  fear,  have  an  equal  efficacy  to  dis- 
turb and  distort  the  mind :  but,  to  account  for  the  foUy  here 
spoken  of  as  heing  the  offspring  of  the  passions,  instead  of 
drawing  a  parallel  between  it  and  the  impulses  of  those  pas- 
sions, we  must  suppose  the  impulses  to  act  with  infinitely 
more  violence  upon  an  Asiatic  mind  than  we  can  ever  have 
seen  exemplified  in  Europe.  It  is,  however,  something  like 
the  madness  so  inimitably  delineated  in  the  Hero  of  Cervantes, 
sensible  enough  upon  some  occasions,  and  at  the  same  time 
completely,  wild,  and  unconscious  of  itself  upon  others,  and 
that,  too,  originally  produced  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  though, 
in  the  end,  overpowering  and  superseding  its  functions."  — 
Halhed. 

But  /,  all  naked  feeling  and  raw  life.  —  II.  5,  p.  570. 

By  the  vit.il  souls  of  those  men  who  have  committed  sii:a  in 
the  body,  another  body,  composed  of  nrrvcsy  with  five  sen- 
sations, in  order  to  be  susceptible  of  torment,  shall  certainly 
be  assumed  after  dealli  :  and  beine  intimately  united  with 
those  minute  nervous  particles,  according  to  their  distribution, 
they  shall  feel  in  that  new  body  the  pangs  inflicted  in  each 
case  by  the  sentence  of  Yama.  —  last,  of  Menu. 

Henry  More,  the  Platonist,  has  two  applicable  stanzas  in 
his  Song  of  the  Soul :  — 

Like  to  a  light  fast  lock'd  in  lantern  dark. 
Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  we  guide 
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In  glabt)^.-  slreetB.  and  dirty  cii.>nn.-ls  mark, 
Some  weaker  rays  through  the  hiack  top  do  glide, 
And  flusher  streams,  pL-rh;.ps,  from  horny  side  ; 
But  wlien  we've  past  tlie  peril  of  the  way, 
Arrived  at  home,  and  laid  tliat  case  aside, — 
The  naked  light  how  clearly  dolh  it  ray. 
And  spread  its  joyful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  d!iy. 

Even  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state. 

Confined  to  these  etraight  instruments  of  sense, 

More  dull  and  narrowly  duth  operate  ; 

At  this  hole  hears,  —  the  sight  must  ray  from  thence,  — 

ileie  tastea,  there  smells  j  —  but  when  she's  gune  from 

hence, 
Like  naked  Ump  she  is  one  shining  spliere. 
And  round  about  has  perfect  cognoscence  ; 
Whate'er  in  her  horizon  doth  appear, 
She  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  airy  ear. 

Amid  the  uncouth  allegory,  and  more  uncouth  langu;ige,  of 
tliis  strange  series  of  poems,  a  few  passages  are  to  be  found  of 
exceeding  beauty.  Milton,  who  was  tiie  author's  frit-nd,  had 
evidently  read  them. 


Marriataly.  —  II.  8,  p.  570. 

Wariatale,  as  Sonnerat  spells  the  name,  was  wife  of  the 
penitent  Chamadaguini,  and  mother  of  tarassour.ima,  who 
was,  in  part,  an  incarnation  of  Veeshno.  This  goddess,  says 
Sonnerat,  commanded  tlie  elements,  but  could  not  preserve 
that  empire  longer  than  her  heart  was  pure.  One  day,  while 
she  Wiis  cotlecting  water  out  of  a  tank,  and,  according  to  her 
custom,  was  making  a  bowl  of  earth  to  carry  it  to  tlie  liouse, 
she  saw  on  the  surface  of  tlie  water  some  figures  of  Grin- 
dovors,  (Glendoveers,)  whicii  were  flying  over  her  head. 
Struck  with  their  beauty,  her  heart  admitted  an  impure 
thought,  and  the  earth  of  the  bowl  dissolved.  From  that 
time  she  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  ordinary  vessel.  Tliis 
discovered  to  Cluunadaguini  that  his  wife  bad  deviated  from 
purity  ;  and  in  tlie  excess  of  his  rage,  he  ordered  his  son  to 
drag  her  to  the  place  were  criminals  were  executed,  and  to 
behead  her.  The  order  was  executed  ;  but  Parassourama  was 
so  much  afflicted  fnr  the  loss  of  his  mother,  that  Chamada- 
guini  (old  iiim  to  take  up  the  body,  and  fasten  tlie  liead  upon 
it,  and  repeat  a  prayer  (which  he  taught  him  for  that  pur- 
pose) in  her  ear,  and  then  his  nmtlier  would  come  to  life 
again.  The  son  ran  eagerly  to  perform  what  he  was  ordered, 
but,  by  a  very  singular  blunder,  he  joined  the  head  of  his 
mother  to  the  body  of  a  Parichi,  who  had  been  executed  for 
her  crimes  ;  a  monstrous  uriinn,  which  gave  to  this  womun  tlie 
virtues  of  a  goddess,  and  tiie  vices  of  a  criminal.  The  god- 
dees,  becoming  impure  by  auch  a  mixture,  wiis  driven  from 
her  house,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  cruelties.  The  De- 
verkels,  jierceiving  the  destruction  she  made,  appeased  her  by 
givinil  her  power  to  cure  the  small-pox,  and  promising  tluit 
she  should  bt;-  implored  for  tliat  disorder.  Mariatale  is  the 
great  goddess  of  the  Parias  ;  —  to  honor  her,  they  have  a 
custom  of  dancing  with  several  pots  of  water  on  their  heads, 
placed  one  above  the  other  j  these  pots  are  adorned  witli  tlie 
leaves  of  the  Margosies,  n  tree  consecrated  to  her. 


The  little  sanssfers  of  the  sky 

Sit  silent  in  the  suUnj  hour.  —  IV.  9,  p.  572. 

The  tufted  lark,  fixed  to  this  fruitful  land,  says  Sonnini, 
■panking  of  Egypt,  never  forsakes  it ;  it  seems,  however,  that 
the  excessive  heat  annoys  him.  You  may  see  these  birds,  a^ 
well  as  sparrows,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  their  hills 
half  open,  and  the  muscles  of  their  breasts  agitated,  breathing 
with  difficulty,  and  as  if  they  panted  for  respiration.  The 
instinct  which  induces  them  to  prefer  those  means  of  subsist- 
ence which  are  easily  obtained,  and  in  abundance,  although 
ottenrled  with  some  suffering,  tesenibles  the  mind  of  man, 
whom  n  tliirst  for  lichos  engages  to  brave  calamities  and  dan- 
jcrs  without  number. 


The  watchman.  —  V.  1,  p.  574. 

The  watchmen  are  provided  with  no  offensive  weapons  ex- 
cepting a  sling  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  continue  the  whole  day 
standing,  in  one  single  position,  upon  a  pillar  of  clay  raised 
about  ten  feet,  where  they  remain  bellowing  continually,  that 
they  may  terrify,  without  hurling,  the  birds  who  feed  upon  the 
crop.  Every  considerable  field  contains  several  such  senti- 
nels, stationed  at  different  corners,  who  repeat  the  call  from 
one  to  another  so  incessantly,  that  the  invaders  have  hardly 
any  opportunity  of  making  a  good  livelihood  in  the  field. 

These  watchmen  are  forced,  during  the  rains,  to  erect,  in- 
stead of  a  clay  pillar,  a  scaffolding  of  wood  as  high  as  the 
crop,  over  which  they  suspend  a  roof  of  straw,  to  shelter  their 
naked  bodies  from  the  rain.  —  Tennaht, 


The  Golden  Palaces.  —  V.  1,  p.  574. 

Every  thing  belonging  to  the  Sovereign  of  Ava  has  the  ad- 
dition of  shve^  or  golden,  annexed  to  it ;  even  his  majesty's 
person  is  never  mentioned  but  in  conjunction  with  this  pre- 
cious metal.  When  a  subject  means  to  affirm  that  the  king 
has  heard  any  thing,  he  says,  "It  has  reached  the  golden 
ears  ;  "  he  who  obtained  admission  to  the  royal  presence  has 
been  at  the  "  golden  feet."  The  perfume  of  otta  of  roses,  a 
nobleman  observed  one  day,  "was  an  odor  grateful  to  the 
golden  nose."  —  Symes. 


A  cloud,  ascCTiding  in  tlie  eaHem  skijj 

Suits  sIoibIij  o^er  the  vale, 

And  darkens  round,  and  doses  la  the  ni^kt.  —  V.  3,  p.  574. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  not  uncommon,  towards  the 
evenine,  to  see  a  small  black  cloud  rising  in  tlie  eastern  part 
of  the  horizon,  and  afterwards  spreading  itself  to  the  north- 
west. This  phenomenon  is  always  attended  with  a  violent 
storm  of  wind,  and  flashes  of  the  strongest  and  most  vivid 
lightning  and  heavy  thunder,  which  is  followed  by  rain. 
These  storms  sometimes  last  for  half  an  hour  or  more  ;  and, 
when  they  disperse,  they  leave  the  air  greatly  freshened,  and 
tlie  sky  of  a  deep,  clear  and  transparent  blue.  AVhen  they 
occur  near  the  full  moon,  the  whole  atmosphere  is  illuminated 
by  a  sot\  but  brilliant  silver  light,  attended  with  gentle  airs,  — 
Hodges. 


Ji  white  fiagjfiapping  to  the  winds  of  night, 

Marks  where  the  tiger  si'izid  a  human  prey.  —  V.  4,  p.  574. 

It  is  usual  to  place  a  small,  white,  triangular  flag,  fixed  to 
abamboostaft",  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  at  the  place  where  a 
tiger  has  destroyed  a  man.  It  is  common  for  the  passengers, 
also,  each  to  throw  a  stone  or  brick  near  the  spot,  so  that,  in 
the  courseof  alittle  tiine,a  pile,  e{iual  to  a  good  Avagon-Ioail,  is 
colleited.  Tliis  custom,  as  well  asthe  tixinga  rag  on  anypartic- 
uhir  tliorn-hush,  near  the  f.itai  spot,  is  in  use,  likewise,  on  vari- 
ous accounts.  Many  brainbles  maybe  seen  in  a  day's  journey, 
completely  covered  with  this  motley  assemblage  of  remnants. 
The  sinht  of  the  flags  and  piles  of  stones  imparts  a  certain 
nielanclioly,  not  perhaps  altogether  devoid  of  apprehension. 
They  may  l)e  said  to  be  of  service  in  pointing  out  the  places 
most  frequented  by  tigers.  —  Oriental  Sports,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 


Gntihj  he  steah  away  with  silent  tread.  — V.  9,  p.  575. 

This  part  of  t\\c.  poem  has  been  censured,  upon  the  ground 
that  Ladurlad's  conduct  in  thus  forsaking  his  daughter  is  in- 
consistent with  his  affection  for  her.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Mr.  Milman's  version  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  so  curiously 
resembling  it  in  the  situation  of  the  two  persons,  that  any  one 
might  suppose  I  hnd  imitated  the  Sanscrit,  if  Kehama  had  not 
l)een  published  five-and-twenty  years  before  BIr.  Milman's 
most  characteristic  specimen  of  Indian  poetry.  Indeed,  it  ia 
to  him  that  I  am  obliged  for  pointing  out  the  very  singular 
coincidence. 
"  iMiglity  is  thy  father's  kingdom  —  once  was  mine  as  mighty, 

too ; 
Never  will  I  there  seek  refuge —  in  my  base  extremity. 
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There  I  once  appeared  in  glory  —  to  the  exalting  of  thy  pride  j 
SImll  I   now  appear   in  misery  —  to  tlie   increasing  of  thy 

ehume  ? " 
N;ilu  tlius  to  Ditmayunti  —  spake  again,  and  yet  a^ain, 
Cuirifurting  the  noble  lady  —  scant  in  half  a  garment  clad. 
Bolli  togetherj  by  one  garment  —  covered,  roamed  they  here 

and  there  ; 
Wearied  out  by  thirst  and  famine  —  to  a  cabin  drew  they  near, 
\\  iLun  they  reached  that  lowly  cabin  —  then  did  great  Nisha- 

dha's  king 
I'Vith  the  princess  of  Vidarbha  —  on  the  hard  earth  seat  them 

down  ; 
Nukfd,  with  no  m;it  to  rest  on —  wet  with  mire  and  stained 

with  dust. 
Weary  then  with  Damayanti  —  on  the  earth  he  fell  asleep. 
Sank  the  lovely  Damayanti  —  by  his  side  with  sleep  oppress'd, 
Slie   thus  plunged  in  sudden  misery  —  she  the   tender,  the 

devout. 
But  wliile  on  the  cold  earth  slumbered  —  Damayanti,  all  dis- 
traught, 
Nala  in  his  mind  by  sorrow  — might  no  longer  calmly  sleep  ; 
For  the  losing  of  his  kingdom  —  the  desertion  of  his  friends, 
And  his   weary  forest   wanderings  —  painful  on  his  thought 

arose  ; 
"  If  I  do  it,  what  may  follow  ? —  what  if  I  refuse  to  do? 
Were  my  instant  death  the  better  —  or  to  abandon  her  I  iove. 
But  to  me  too  deep  devoted  —  suffers  she  distress  and  shame  ; 
Reft  of  me,  she  home  may  wander  —  to   her  royal   fatlier's 

house  ; 
Faithful  wandering  ever  with  me  —  certain  sorrow  will  she 

bear, 
But  if  Separated  from  me  —  chance  of  solace  may  be  hers." 
Long  within  his  heart  he  pondered  —  and  again,  again  weighed 

o'er. 
Best  he   thought  it    Damayanti  —  to  desert,  that  wretched 

king. 
From  her  virtue  none  dare  harm  her  —  in  the  lonely  forest 

way, 
Her  the  fortunate,  the  noble,  my  devoted  wedded  wife. 
Thus  his  mind  on  Damayanti  —  dwelt  in  its  perverted  thought, 
Wrought  by  Kali's  evil  influence  — ■  to  desert  his  lovely  wife. 
Of  hiuiseif  without  a  garment  —  and  of  her  with  only  one 
As  lie  thought,  approached  he  near  her  —  to  divide  that  single 

robe. 
'*  How  shall  I  divide  tlie  garment — by  my  loved  one  unper- 

ceived  ? " 
Pondering  this  within  his  spirit—  round  the  cabin  Nula  went  j 
In  that  narrow  cabin's  circuit  —  Nala  wandered    here  and 

there, 
Till  lie  found  without  a  scabbard  —  shining,  a  well-tempered 

sword. 
Then   when  half  that  only  garment  —  he   liad  severed   and 

put  on, 
l.i  her  sleep  Vidarbha*s  princess  —  with  bewildered  mind  he 

fled. 
Vet,  his  cruel  heart  relenting  —  to  the  cabin  turns  he  back  ; 
On  the  slumbering  Damayanti  —  gazing,  sadly  wept  the  king  ; 
''Thou  that  sun  nor  wind  hatli  ever  —  roughly  visited,  my 

love  ! 
Oil   the   hard  earth  in  a  cabin  —  sloepest  with  thy  guardian 

gone. 
Thus  attired  in  half  a  garment  —  she   that  aye  so  sweetly 

smiled, 
Like  to  one  distracted,  beauteous —  how  at  length  will  she 

awake ! 
How  will't  fare  with  Bhima's  daughter — lone,  abandoned  by 

her  lord, 
Wandering  in  the  savage  forest  —  where  wild  beasts  and  ser- 
pents dwell  \ 
May  the  suns  and  winds  of  heaven  —  may  tlie  genii  of  the 

wood-s, 
Noblest,  may  they  all  protect  tlice  —  thine  own  virtue  thy  best 

guard." 
To  his  wife  of  peerless  beauty  —  on  the  earth,  'twas  thus  he 

spoke. 
Then  of  sense  bereft  by  Kali  —  Nala  hastily  set  forth  ; 
And  di.'parting,  still  departing  —  he  returned  again,  again  ; 
Dragged  away  by  that  bad  demon  —  ever  by  his  love  drawn 

back. 


Nala,  thus  his  heart  divided  —  into  two  conflicting  parts, 
Like  a  swing  goes  backward,  forward  —  from  the  cabin,  to 

and  fro. 
Torn  away  at  lengtl:  oy  Kali  —  flies  afar  the  frantic  king. 
Leaving  tliere  his  wife  in  slumber  —  making  miserable  moans. 
Reft  of  sense,  possessed  by  Kali  —  thinking  still  on  her  he  left, 
Passed  he  in  the  lonely  forest  —  leaving  his  deserted  wife. 


Pollear.  —  V.  14,  p.  575. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  the  sons  of  Sevee  is  PoIIearj  he 
presides  over  marriages  :  the  Indians  build  no  house  without 
having  first  carried  a  Pollear  on  the  ground,  which  they 
sprinkle  with  oil,  and  throw  flowers  on  it  every  day.  If  tiiey 
do  not  invoke  it  before  they  undertake  any  enterprise,  they 
believe  that  God  will  make  them  forget  what  they  wanted  to 
undertake,  and  that  their  labor  will  be  in  vain.  He  is  rep- 
resented with  an  elephant's  head,  and  mounted  on  a  rat ;  but 
in  the  pagodas  they  place  him  on  a  pedestal,  with  his  legs 
almost  crossed.  A  rat  is  always  put  before  the  door  of  his 
chapel.  This  rat  was  a  giant,  called  Gudja-mouga-chourin, 
on  whom  the  gods  had  bestowed  immortality,  as  well  as  great 
powers,  wliich  he  abused,  and  did  much  harm  to  mankind. 
Pollear,  entreated  by  the  sages  and  penitents  to  deliver  tliem, 
pulled  out  one  of  his  tusks,  and  threw  it  against  Gudja- 
mouga-chourin ;  the  tooth  entered  the  giant's  stomach,  and 
overthrew  him,  who  immediately  changed  himself  into  a  rat 
as  large  as  a  mountain,  and  came  to  attack  Pollear  j  who 
sprung  on  his  back,  telling  htm,  that  hereafter  he  should  ever 
be  his  carrier. 

The  Indians,  in  their  adoration  of  this  god,  cross  their  arms, 
shut  the  fist,  and  in  this  manner  give  themselves  several  blows 
on  the  temples  ;  then,  but  always  with  tlie  arms  crossed,  they 
take  hold  of  their  ears,  and  make  three  inclinations,  bending 
the  knee  ;  after  which,  with  their  hands  joined,  they  address 
their  prayers  to  him,  and  strike  their  forehead.  They  have  a 
great  veneration  for  this  deity,  whose  image  they  place  in  all 
temples,  streets,  highways,  and  in  the  country,  at  the  foot  of 
some  tree  ;  that  all  the  world  may  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
voking him  before  they  undertake  any  concern;  and  that 
travellers  may  make  their  adorations  and  offerings  to  him 
before  they  pursue  tlieir  journey.  —  Sonnerat. 


The  Olcjuhiveers.—Vl.  p.  576. 

This  word  is  altered  from  the  Grindouvers  of  Sonnerat 
who  describes  these  celestial  children  of  Casyapa  as  famout 
for  their  beauty ;  ihf^y  have  wings,  he  adds,  and  fly  in  the  air 
with  their  wives.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  tlie  Oand- 
han^as  of  the  English  Orientalists.  The  wings  with  which 
they  are  attired  in  tlie  poem  ar^  borrowed  from  the  neglected 
story  of  Peter  Wilkins.  At  a  recent  sale  of  manuscripts,  the 
author's  assignment  of  tliis  book  to  Dodsley  for  ten  guineas 
was  brought  to  light,  and  it  then  appeared  that  his  name,  which 
till  tlien  liad  been  unknown,  was  R.  Paltock.  Nothing  more 
has  l»een  discovered  concerning  liim.  His  book,  however,  is 
a  work  of  great  senius,  and  I  know  that  both  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Mr.  Coleridge  thought  as  highly  of  it  as  1  do.  His  winged 
people  are  the  most  beautiful  creatures  of  imagination  that 
ever  were  devised.  I  copy  his  minute  description  of  the 
^•ainnlcey  as  he  calls  it ;  —  Slotbard  has  made  some  delightful 
drawings  of  it  in  the  Novelist's  Magazine. 

"She  first  threw  up  two  long  branches,  or  ribs,  of  the 
whalebone,  as  I  called  it  before,  (and  indeed  for  several  of  its  I 
properties,  as  toughness,  elasticity,  and  pliubleness,  nothing  I 
have  ever  seen  can  so  justly  be  compared  to  it,)  which  were 
jointed  behind  to  the  upper  bone  of  the  ?pine,  and  which, 
when  not  extended,  lie  bent  over  the  shoulders  on  each  side 
of  tlie  neck  forwards,  from  wiience,  by  nearer  and  nearer  ap- 
proaches, they  just  meet  at  the  lower  rim  of  the  belly  in  a  sort 
of  point;  but,  when  extended,  they  stand  their  whole  length 
above  the  shoulders,  not  perpendicularly,  but  spreading  out- 
wards, witli  a  web  of  the  softest  and  most  pliable  and  spongy 
membrane  that  can  be  imagined  in  tlie  interstices  between 
them,  ri-aching  from  their  root  or  joint  on  the  back  up  iilinve 
the  biiiilcr  piirt  of  1  be  bead,  and  n'-ar  halfway  their  own 
length;  but,  when  closed,  the  membrane  falls  down   in  the 
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middle  upoD  the  neck,  like  a  haiidkercliief.  There  are  also 
two  other  ribs,  rising,  as  it  were,  from  the  same  root,  which, 
when  open,  run  horizontully,  hut  not  so  long  ns  the  others. 
These  are  tilled  up  in  the  interstice  between  them  and  the 
Upper  ones  with  the  same  membrane  ;  and  on  the  lower  side 
of  this  is  also  a  deep  flap  of  the  membfune,so  that  the  arma  can 
be  either  above  or  below  it  in  flight,  und  are  always  above 
it  whtn  closed.  This  last  rib,  when  shut,  flaps  under  the 
upper  one,  and  also  fulls  down  with  it  before  to  the  waist; 
but  it  is  not  joined  to  the  ribs  below.  Along  the  whole  spine- 
bone  runs  a  strong,  flat,  broad,  gristly  cartilage,  to  which  are 
joined  several  other  of  these  ribs,  all  which  open  horizontally, 
and  are  tilled  in  the  interstices  with  the  above  membrane,  and 
are  jointed  to  the  ribs  of  the  person  just  where  the  plane  of  the 
back  begins  to  turn  towards  the  breast  and  belly ;  and,  when 
abut,  wrap  the  body  round  to  tlie  joints  on  the  contrary  side, 
folding  neatly  one  side  over  the  other. 

"  At  the  lower  spine  are  two  more  ribs  extended  horizon- 
tally when  open,  jointed  again  to  the  hips,  and  long  enough  to 
meet  the  joint  on  the  contrary  side  across  the  belly :  and  from 
the  hip-joint,  whirh  is  on  the  outermost  edge  of  the  hip-bone, 
runs  a  pliable  cartilage  quite  down  the  outside  of  the  thtgh 
and  leg  to  the  ankle  ;  from  which  tliere  branch  out  divers 
other  ribs,  horizontally  also  when  open,  but,  when  closed, 
they  encompass  the  whole  thigh  and  leg,  rolling  inwards  across 
the  back  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  till  they  reach  and  just  cover 
the  cartilage.  The  interstices  of  these  are  tilled  up  with  the 
same  membrane.  From  the  two  ribs  which  join  to  the  lower 
ipine-bone,  there  hangs  down  a  sort  of  short  apron,  very  full 
of  plaits,  from  hip-joint  to  hip-joint,  and  reaches  below  the 
buttocks,half  way  or  more  to  the  hams.  This  has  also  sev- 
eral small  limber  ribs  in  it.  Just  upon  the  lower  spine-joint, 
and  above  the  apron,  as  I  call  it,  there  are  two  otlier  long 
branches,  whicli  when  close,  extend  upon  the  back  from  the 
point  they  join  at  below  to  the  shoulders,  where  each  rib  has 
a  clasper,  which  reaching  over  the  shoulders,  just  under  the 
fold  of  the  uppermost  branch  or  ribs,  hold  up  the  two  ribs  flat 
to  the  back,  like  a  V,  the  interstices  of  which  are  tilled  up  with 
the  aforesaid  membrane.  This  last  piece,  in  flight,  falls  down 
almost  to  the  ankles,  where  the  two  claspers,  lapping  under 
each  leg  within-side,  hold  it  very  fast ;  and  then,  also,  the 
short  apron  is  drawn  up,  by  the  strength  of  the  ribs  in  it, 
between  the  tlnglis,  forward  and  covers  as  fur  as  the  rim  of 
the  bellv.  The  whole  arms  are  covered  also  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  wrist  with  the  same  delicate  membrane,  fastened  to 
ribs  of  proportionable  dimensions,  and  jointed  to  a  cartilage 
on  the  outside  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  legs.  It  is  very 
surprising  to  feel  the  difterence  of  these  ribs  when  open  and 
when  closed;  for  closed  they  are  as  pliable  as  the  finest 
whalebone,  or  more  so  ;  but,  when  extended,  are  as  strong  and 
stiff"  as  a  bone.  They  are  tapering  from  the  roots,  and  are 
broader  or  narrower,  as  best  suits  the  places  they  occupy,  and 
the  stress  they  are  put  to,  up  to  theirpoints,  which  are  almost 
as  sraiill  as  a  hair.  The  membrane  between  them  is  the  most 
elastic  thing  I  ever  met  with,  occupying  no  more  space,  when 
the  ribs  are  closed,  than  just  from  rib  to  rib,  as  flat  and  smooth 
as  possible  ;  but,  when  extended  in  some  postures,  will  dilate 
Itself  surprisingly. 

"  It  is  the  most  amazing  thing  in  the  world  to  observe  the 
large  expatkron  of  this  graundee  when  open,  and,  when  closed, 
(as  it  all  is  in  a  moment,  upon  the  party's  descent,)  to  see  it 
6l  so  close  and  compact  to  the  hotly  as  no  tailor  can  come  up 
to  it;  and  then  the  several  ribs  lie  ao  justly  dispo-ied  in  the 
several  parts,  that  instead  of  being,  ns  one  would  imagine,  a 
disadvantage  to  the  shape,  they  make  the  body  and  limbs  look 
extremely  elegant ;  and,  hy  the  ditferent  adjustment  of  their 
linca  on  the  body  and  limbs,  the  whole,  to  my  fancy,  some- 
what resembles  the  dress  of  the  old  Roman  warriors  in  their 
ou^kins  ;  and,  to  appearance,  seems  much  more  noble  than  any 
fictitious  garb  I  ever  saw,  or  can  frame  a  notion  of  to  myself." 


Mount  Himakoot.~~\\.  3,  p.  57t). 

Dushmanta,  Say,  MatalL,  what  mountain  is  that  which, 
like  an  evening  cloud,  pours  exhilarating  streams,  and  forms  a 
golden  zone  between  the  western  and  eastern  seas? 

Jllatali.  That,  O  king!  is  the  mountain  of  Gandharvas, 
samed  H6macuta :  the  universe  contains  not  a  more  excellent 


place  fur  the  successful  devotion  of  the  pious.  There  Casya- 
pa,  father  of  the  immortals,  ruler  of  men,  son  of  Mariclii,  who 
sprang  from  the  self-existent,  resides  with  his  consort  Aditi, 
blessed  in  holy  retirement.  —  W'e  now  enter  the  sanctuary  of 
him  who  rules  the  world,  and  the  groves  which  are  watered 
by  streams  from  celestial  sources. 

Dashmanta.  I  see  with  equal  amazement  both  the  pious  and 
their  awful  retreat.  It  becomes,  indeed,  pure  spirits  to  feed 
on  balmy  air  in  a  forest  blooming  witli  trees  of  life  ;  to  buthe 
in  rills  dyed  yellow  with  the  golden  dust  of  the  lotus,  und  to 
fortify  their  virtue  in  the  mysterious  hath  ;  to  meditate  in 
caves,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  unblemished  gems  j  and  to 
restrain  their  passions,  even  though  nymphs  of  exquisite 
beauty  frolick  around  them.  In  this  grove  alone  is  attained 
the  summit  of  true  piety,  to  which  other  hermits  in  vain 
aspire.  —  Sacontala. 


I£cr  dcatk  prcdoomUl 

To  that  Hack  hour  of  miil nighty  when  the  Moon 

Hath  turned  her  face  awaij, 

UnmlUng  to  behold 

Tiie  unhappy  end  of  guilt! —  VI.  4,  p.  576. 

I  will  now  speak  to  thee  of  that  time  In  which,  should  a 

devout  man  die,  he  will  never  return  ;  and  of  tliat  time  in 

which,  dying,  be  shall  return  again  to  earth. 

Tliose  holy  men  who  ate  acquainted  witli  Brahma,  depart- 
ing tliis  life  in  the  tiery  light  of  day,  in  the  bright  season  of  the 
moon,  within  tlie  six  months  of  the  sun's  northern  course,  go 
unto  him:  but  those  wlio  depart  in  the  gloomy  night  of  the 
moon's  dark  season,  and  whilst  the  sun  is  yet  wiUnn  the 
southern  path  of  his  journey,  ascend  for  a  while  into  tbt-  re- 
gions of  tlie  moon,  and  again  return  to  mortal  birth.  These 
two.  Light  and  Darkness,  are  esteemed  the  World's  eternal 
ways:  he  wlio  walketh  in  the  former  path  returneth  not; 
whilst  he  who  walketh  in  the  latter  cometh  back  again  upon 
the  earth.  —  Kreeshna,  i7(  the  Bhagvat  Oeeta. 


Indra.  —  \1.4,  p.  577. 

The  Indian  God  of  the  visible  Heavens  is  called  IndrOj  of 
the  King;  imd  Dlrcspetir,  Lord  of  the  Sky.  He  has  the 
character  of  the  Roman  Ocnivs,  or  chief  of  the  Good  Spirits. 
His  consort  is  named  Sachi ;  his  celestial  city,  ^maravati; 
his  palace,  Vaijayanta;  his  garden,  JVunrfana;  his  chief  ele- 
phant, .^(VfTfli ;  his  charioteer,  JI7fl/oZi ;  and  his  weapon,  Vajra, 
or  the  thunderbolt.  He  is  the  regent  of  winds  and  showers, 
and,  though  the  East  is  peculiarly  under  his  care,  yet  hia 
Olympus  is  Meru,  or  the  North  Pole,  allegorically  represented 
as  a  mountain  of  gold  and  gems.  He  is  the  Prince  of  the 
beneficent  Genii.  —  Sir  W.  Jones. 

A  distinct  idea  of  Indra,  tlie  King  of  Immortals,  may  be 
collected  from  a  passage  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  Geeta. 

"  These  having,  through  virtue,  reached  the  mansion  of  the 
king  of  Sarasy  feast  on  the  exquisite  heavenly  food  of  the 
Gods  ;  they  who  have  enjoyed  this  lofly  region  of  Sweroa, 
but  whose  virtue  is  exhausted,  revisit  the  habitation  of 
mortals." 

He  is  tlie  God  of  thunder  and  the  five  elements,  with  in- 
ferior Genii  under  his  command  ;  and  is  conceived  to  govern 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  world,  but  to  preside,  like  the 
Oenius  or  AgaViodirmon  of  the  ancients,  jvcr  the  celestial 
hands,  which  are  stationed  on  the  summit  of  Mebu,  or  the 
North  Pole,  where  he  solaces  the  Gods  with  nectar  and 
heavenly  music. 

The  Cinnaras  are  the  male  dancers  in  Swerga,  or  tlie 
Heaven  of  Indra,  and  the  Apsaras  are  his  dancing  girls, 
answering  to  the  fairies  of  the  Persians,  and  to  the  damsels 
called  in  the  Koran  hhiiru  /Ctj/iln,  or,  irifA  antdopc^s  eyes. — 
SirW.  Jo^E3.  " 

I  have  seen  Imlra  tremble  at  his  praijerSf 

Jind  at  his  dreadful  penances  turn  pale.  —  VT.  4,  p.  577. 

Of  such  penances  Mr.  Halhed  has  produced  a  curious 
specimen. 

"  In  the  wood  Midhoo,  which  is  on  the  confines  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Brege,  Tarakee  selected  a  pleasant  and  beautiful 
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spot,  adorned  witii  verdure  and  blossoms,  and  there  exercised 
liimsc-ir  ill  PL-nance  and  mortification,  externally  with  the 
sincerest  |>it?ty,  but  in  reality,  tlie  most  malignant  intpn- 
tion,  iiiid  with  the  determined  purpose  of  oppressing  the 
Devetas  ;  penances  such  as  credulity  itself  was  astonished  to 
hear  j  and  tliey  are  here  recounted  :  — 

I.  For  a  hundred  years,  Uv.  held  up  hia  arms  and  one  foot 
towards  heaven,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  Bun  tlie  whole 
time. 

'2.  For  a  hundred  years,  he  remained  standing  nn  tiptoe. 
'X  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  nourished  himself  with 
iioibing  but  water. 

4.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  lived  upon  nothing  but  air. 

5.  F.»r  a  hundred  years  more,  he  stood  and  made  his  udora- 
liona  in  the  river. 

6.  For  a  hundred  years  more  he  made  those  adorations 
buried  up  lo  his  neck  in  the  earth. 

7.  For  It  iiundred  years  more,  enveloped  with  fire. 

8.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  stood  upon  his  iiead  with 
his  feet  towards  heaven. 

9.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  stood  upon  the  palm  of  one 
liand  resting  on  the  ground. 

10.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  hung  by  his  hand  from 
tlie  branch  of  a  tree. 

II.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  hung  from  a  tree  with 
his  head  downwards. 

When  he  at  length  came  to  a  respite  from  these  severe  mor- 
tifications, a  radiant  glory  encircled  the  devotee,  and  a  flame 
of  tire,  arising  from  his  head,  begnn  to  consume  the  whole 
world."  —  Fritm  the  Scva  Pooraun,  Mavrice's  IlLitorij  of  Ilin- 
dostan. 

Vou  see  a  pious  Yogi,  motionless  as  a  pollard,  holding  his 
thick,  bushy  hair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  snUr  orb.  Mark  — 
his  body  is  half  covered  with  a  white  ant's  edifice  made  of 
raised  clay  ;  the  skin  of  a  snake  supplies  the  place  of  his  sa- 
cerdotal thread,  and  pirt  of  it  girds  his  loins;  a  number  of 
knotty  plants  encircle  and  wound  his  neck,  and  surrounding 
birds'  nests  almost  conceal  his  shoulders. 

Diishjimiita.  I  bow  to  a  man  of  his  austere  devotion. — 
Sacontala. 


Tliat  even  Sceca^s  self, 
The  Highest,  cavnut  grant  and  be  secure.  —  VI.  4,  p.  577. 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  following  fable,  that  Seeva  had  once 
been  reduced  to  a  very  humiliating  employment  by  one  of 
Kobama's  predecessors:  — 

Ravana,  by  his  power  and  infernal  arts,  had  subjugated 
all  the  gods  and  demigods,  and  forced  them  to  perform  menial 
offices  about  his  person  and  household.  Indra  made  garlands 
of  flowers  to  adorn  him  withal  ;  j^g-ni  was  his  cook  ;  Stinja 
supplied  light  by  day,  and  Ckamlra  by  night;  Varuna  pur- 
veyed water  for  the  palace;  Kitvera  furnished  cash.  Tlie 
whole  lutva-graha  {\.\\G  nine  planetarij  9^\\GXPS)  sometimes  ar- 
ranged themselves  into  a  ladder,  by  which,  they  serving  as 
steps,  the  tyrant  ascended  his  throne.  Brahma  (for  the  great 
gods  were  there  also  ;  and  I  give  this  anecdote  as  I  find  it  in 
my  memoranda,  without  any  improved  arrangement)  —  Brahma 
was  a  herald,  proclaiming  the  gi^int's  titles,  the,  day  of  the 
week,  month,  &:c.  daily  in  the,  palace,  — a  sort  of  speaking 
almanac:  JilaJtadcca,  (i.  e.  Peeva,J  in  his  AvaUira  of  JTa?;- 
di'h-ruo,  performed  the  ofiice  of  barhnr,  and  trimmed  the  giants' 
beards:  Vishnu  had  the  honoraltle  occupation  of  instructing 
and  drilling  the  dancing  and  singing  girls,  and  selecting  the 
fairest  for  the  royal  bed:  G'a7(('^a  had  the  care  of  the  cows, 
goats,  and  herds:  Vmju  swept  the  house  ;  Yama  washed  the 
linen  ;^and  in  this  manner  were  all  the  gods  employed  in  the 
ineni.ll  offices  of  Rwana,  wlio  lelmked  and  flogged  them  in 
tlefiult  of  industry  and  attL-ntion.  Nor  were  the  female 
divinities  exempted  ;  for  Bhavani,  in  her  name  and  form  of 
SiUni,  was  head  Aya,  or  nurse,  to  Havana's  children  ;  Lakshmi 
and  Sarastoati  were  also  among  them,  but  it  does  not  appear 
in  what  capacity.  — Moore's  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  333. 

Seeva  was  once  in  danger  even  of  annihilation.  "  In  pass- 
ing from  the  town  of  Silgut  to  DeonliuIIy,"  says  Colonel 
Wilks,  "  I  became  accidentally  informed  of  a  sect,  peculiar, 
as  I  since  understand,  to  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Mysoor, 
the  women  of  which  universally  undergo  the  amputntion  of 
the  first  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  their  right 


hands.  On  my  arrival  at  Dconhully,  after  ascertaining  that 
the  request  would  not  give  offence,  I  desired  to  see  some  of 
tliese  women  ;  and,  the  same  afternoon,  seven  of  them  at- 
tended at  my  lent.  The  sect  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Murresoa 
fi'okal,*  and  belongs  to  the  fourth  great  class  of  the  Hindoos, 
viz.  the  Souder.  Every  woman  of  the  sect,  previoucly  to 
piercing  the  ears  of  her  eldest  daughter,  preparatory  to  her 
being  betrothed  in  marriage,  must  necessarily  undergo  this 
mutilation,  which  is  performed  by  the  blacksmith  of  the  vil- 
lage for  a  regulated  fee,  by  a  surgical  process  sufficiently  rudo. 
The  finger  to  he  amputated  is  placed  on  a  block ;  the  hlack- 
smilh  places  a  chisel  over  the  articulation  of  the  joinl,and 
chops  it  off"  at  a  single  blow.  If  the  girl  to  he  betrothed  is 
mollierless,  and  tlie  mother  of  the  boy  have  not  before  been 
subject  to  the  operation,  it  is  incumbent  on  her  lo  perform  the 
sacrifice.  After  satisfying  myself  with  regard  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  I  inquired  into  the  origin  of  so  strange  a  practice, 
and  one  of  the  women  related,  with  great  fluency,  the  follow- 
ing traditionary  tale,  which  has  since  been  repeated  to  me, 
with  no  material  deviation,  by  several  others  of  the  sect. 

A  Rachas  (or  giant)  named  Vrica,  and  in  after  times  Bas- 
maa-soor,  or  the  grant  of  the  ashes,  had,  by  a  course  of  austere 
devotion  to  Mahadeo^  (Seeva,)  obtained  from  him  the  promise 
of  whatever  boon  he  should  ask.  The  Rachas  accordingly 
demanded,  that  every  person  on  whose  head  he  should  place 
his  right  hand  might  instantly  he  reduced  to  ashes ;  and 
Mahadeo  conferred  the  boon,  without  suspicion  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

The  Rachas  no  sooner  found  himself  possessed  of  this  for- 
midable power,  than  he  attempted  to  use  it  for  the  destruction 
of  his  benefactor.  Mahadeo  fled,  the  Rachas  pursued,  and 
followed  the  fugitive  so  closely  as  to  chase  him  into  a  thick 
grove;  where  Mahadeo,  changing  his  form  and  hulk,  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  centre  of  a  fruit,  then  called  tmida 
ptindoOf  but  since  named  linga  tunda,  from  the  resemblance 
wbicli  its  kernel  thenceforward  assumed  to  the  ling,  the 
appropriate  emblem  of  Mahadeo. 

The  Rachas  having  lost  eight  of  Mahadeo,  inquired  of  a 
husbandman,  who  was  working  in  the  adjoining  field,  whether 
he  had  seen  the  fugitive,  and  what  direction  he  had  taken. 
The  husbandman,  who  had  attentively  observed  the  whole 
transaction,  fearful  of  the  future  resentment  of  Mahadeo,  and 
equally  alarmed  for  the  present  vengeance  of  the  giant,  an- 
swered aloud,  that  he  had  seen  no  fugitive,  but  pointed,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  little  fingerof  his  right  hand,  to  the  place 
of  Mahadeo's  concealment. 

In  this  extremity,!  Viahiiou  descended,  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  damsel,  to  the  rescue  of  Mahadeo.  The  Rachas 
became  instantly  enamored  ;  —  the  damsel  was  a  pure  Brah- 
min, and  might  not  he  approached  by  the  unclean  Rachas. 
By  degrees  she  appeared  lo  relent ;  and  as  a  previous  con- 
dition to  farther  advances,  enjoined  the  performance  of  his 
ablutions  in  a  neighboring  pool.  After  these  were  finished, 
she  prescri[)ed,  as  a  further  purification,  the  performance  of 
the  Sandia, —  a  ceremony  in  which  the  right  hand  is  suc- 
cessively applied  to  the  breast,  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  Rachas,  thinking  only  of 
love,  and  forgetful  of  the  powers  of  his  right  hand,  performed 
the  Siindia,  and  was  himself  reduced  to  ashes. 

Mahadeo  now  issued  from  the  Unga  tunda,  and,  after  the 
proper  acknowledgments  for  his  deliverance,  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  guilt  of  the  treacherous  husbandman,  and  deter- 
mined on  the  loss  of  the  finger  with  which  he  had  offended, 
as  the  jtroper  punishment  of  his  crime. 

The  wife  of  the  husbandman,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the 
field  with  food  for  her  husband,  hearing  this  dreadful  sentence, 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Mahadeo.  She  represented  the 
certain  ruin  of  her  family,  if  her  husband  should  be  disabled 
for  some  months  from  performing  the  labors  of  the  farm,  and 
besought  the  Deity  to  accept  two  of  her  fingers,  instead  of 
one  from  her  husband.  Mahadeo,  pleased  with  so  sincere  a 
proof  of  conjugal  affection,  accepted  the  exchange,  and  or- 
dained that  her  female  posterity,  in  all  future  generations, 
should  sacrifice  two  fingers  at  his  temple,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
transaction,  and  of  their  exclusive  devotion  to  the  God  of  the 
Ling. 

•  Murresoa,  or  Mutboo,  in  the  Hnla  C.iniirn,  signifies  riute,  undmliMti] 
—  Wokit',  a  husbandman. 
f  DigQUB  vindic«  ntxtus. 
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The  [iraclice  is,  accordingly,  confined  to  tlie  supposed  pos- 
terity of  lliis  single  woman,  and  is  not  common  to  the  whole 
lect  of  Murresoo-Wokul.  I  ascertained  the  actual  number  of 
families  who  observed  this  practice  in  three  successive  districts 
through  which  I  afterwards  passed,  and  I  conjecture  that, 
within  the  limits  of  Mysoor,  they  may  amount  to  about  two 
thousand  houses. 

The  Hill  of  Sectee,  in  the  talook  of  Colar,  where  the  giant 
was  destroyed,  is  (according  to  this  tradition)  formed  of  the 
aihes  of  Busmaa-soor.  It  is  held  in  particular  veneration  by 
tb.i  lect,  as  the  chiefseat  of  their  appropriate  sacrifice  ;  and 
tbi  fast  i3£  its  containing  little  or  no  moisture  is  held  to  be  a 
miraculous  proof  that  tlie  ashes  of  the  giant  continue  to 
absorb  the  most  violent  and  continued  rain.  This  is  a  re- 
markablo  example  of  easy  credulity.  I  have  examined  the 
mountain,  wliicii  is  of  a  sloping  form,  and  composed  of  coarse 
granite."  —  Hist.  Sketches  vf  Vie  South  of  India^  vol.  i.  p.  44:2, 
note. 

The  Ship  of  Heaven.  —  \ il.  1,  p.  578. 

1  have  converted  the  Vimana^  or  self-moving  Car  of  the 
Gods,  into  a  Ship.  Captain  Wilford  has  given  the  history  of 
its  invention, —  and,  what  is  more  curious,  has  attempted  to 
settle  the  geography  of  the  story. 

"  A  most  pious  and  venerable  sage,  named  Rishi'ce'sa, 
being  very  far  advanced  in  years,  had  resolved  to  visit,  before 
he  died,  all  the  famed  places  of  pilgrimage  ;  and,  having  per- 
formed his  resolution,  he  batlied  at  last  in  the  sacred  water  of 
the  Ca'/(,  where  he  observed  some  fishes  engaged  in  amorous 
play,  and  reflecting  on  their  numerous  progeny,  which  would 
sport  like  them  in  the  stream,  he  lamented  the  improbability 
of  leaving  ony  children:  but,  since  he  might  possibly  be  a 
father,  even  at  his  great  age,  he  went  immediately  to  the  king 
of  that  country,  Hiranvaverna,  who  had  fifty  daughters,  and 
demanded  one  of  them  in  marriage.  So  strange  a  demand  gave 
the  prince  great  uneasiness:  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  a  saint  whose  imprecations  he  dreaded  ;  he, 
therefore,  invoked  Heri^  or  Vishnu^  to  inspire  liim  with  a  wise 
answer,  and  told  the  hoar  philosoplier,  that  he  should  marry 
any  one  of  his  daughters,  who,  of  her  own  accord,  should  fix 
on  him  ag  her  bridegroom.  The  aage,  rather  disconcerted, 
left  the  palace  ;  but,  calling  to  mind  the  two  sons  of  Aswini, 
he  hastened  to  their  terrestrial  abode,  and  requested  that  tliey 
would  bestow  on  him  both  youth  and  beauty:  they  imme- 
diately conducted  him  to  Abhimatada^  which  we  suppose  to  be 
Mydus^  in  Upper  Egypt;  and,  wlien  he  had  bathed  in  the 
pool  of  Rupayauvana,  he  was  restored  to  the  flower  of  his  age, 
with  the  graces  and  charms  of  Ca'ma'de'va.  On  his  return 
to  the  palace,  he  entered  tlie  secret  apartments,  called  antah- 
pura,  where  tlie  fifty  princesses  were  assembled  j  and  they 
were  all  so  transported  with  the  vision  of  more  than  human 
beauty,  that  they  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  whence  the  place  was 
afterwards  named  Mokast-han^  or Mokana^  and  is,  possibly,  the 
pame  with  Jilohannan.  They  no  sooner  had  recovered  from 
their  trance,  than  each  of  them  exclaimed,  that  she  would  be 
his  bride  ;  and  their  altercation  having  brought  Hirantatersa 
into  their  apartment,  he  terminated  the  contest  by  giving 
them  all  in  marriage  to  Rishi'ce'sa,  who  became  the  father 
of  a  hundred  sons  ;  and,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
built  the  city  of  Suc-kaverddhana,  framed  vimdnaSy  or  celestial, 
self-moving  cars,  in  which  he  visited  the  gods,  and  made  gar- 
dens, abounding  in  delights,  which  rivalled  the  bowers  of 
InDRA  ;  but,  having  obtained  the  desire  which  he  formed  at 
•Matoyasangama,  or  the  place  where  the  fish  were  assembled, 
he  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son  Hikanyavriddah, 
and  returned,  in  his  former  shape,  to  the  hanks  of  the  Ca'li, 
where  he  closed  his  days  in  devotion." — Wilford.  Asiatic 
Renearchcs. 

Dajhmanta.  In  what  path  of  the  winds  are  we  now 
journeying  ? 

Matali.  This  is  the  way  which  leads  along  the  triple  river, 
heaven's  brightest  ornament,  and  causes  yon  luminaries  to  roll  , 
in  a  circle  with  difl'used  beams:  it  is  the  course  of  a  gentle 
breeze  which  supports  the  floating  forms  of  the  gods  j  and 
this  path  was  the  second  step  of  Vishnu  when  he  confounded 
the  proud  Bali. 


Dashmanta.  The  car  itself  instructs  mo  that  we  are  moving 
over  clouds  pregnant  witli  showers  ;  for  the  circumference  of 
its  wheels  disperses  pellucid  water. 

*  *  * 

Dashmanta.  These  chariot  wheels  yield  no  sound ;  no  dust 
arises  from  them,  and  the  descent  of  the  car  gave  me  no 
shock. 

Mataii.  Such  is  the  difference,  O  King!  between  th^  car 
and  that  of  Indra.  —  Sacontala 


Tlie  Raining  Tree.  —  VII.  9,  p.  579 

The  island  of  Fierro  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Canaries  ;  and  I  conceive  that  name  to  be  given  it  upon  thia 
account,  that  its  soil,  not  affording  so  much  as  a  drop  of  fresh 
water,  seems  to  be  of  iron  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  in  this  island 
neither  river,  nor  rivulet,  nor  well,  nor  spring,  save  that  only 
towards  the  sea-side,  there  are  some  wells;  but  they  lie  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  city,  that  the  inhabitants  can  make 
no  use  thereof.  But  the  great  Preserver  and  Sustainer  of  all 
remedies  this  inconvenience  by  a  way  so  extraordinary,  that  a 
man  will  be  forced  to  sit  down  and  acknowledge  that  he  givei 
in  this  an  undeniable  demonstration  of  his  goodness  and  in- 
finite providence. 

For  in  the  midst  of  the  island,  there  is  a  tree,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  hath  no  resemblance  to 
those  mentioned  by  us  in  this  relation,  nor  to  any  other  known 
to  us  in  Europe,  The  leaves  of  it  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
continue  in  a  constant  verdure,  winter  and  summer  j  and  its 
branches  are  covered  with  a  cloud,  which  is  never  dispelled, 
but  resolved  into  a  moisture,  which  causes  to  fall  from  its 
leaves  a  very  clear  water,  and  that  in  such  abundance,  that 
the  cisterns,  which  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  receive 
it,  are  never  empty,  but  contain  enough  to  supply  both  men 
and  beasts.  —  Mandelslo. 

Feyjoo  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  tree,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  P.  Tallandier,  a  French  Jesuit,  (quoted  in  M6m.  de 
Trevoux,  2715,  art.  97,)  who  visited  the  island.  "  Assi  no 
dudo,^^  he  adds,  "  que  este  Fenii  tie  les  plantas  e$  ten  fngido 
como  el  de  las  aves."  —  Theat.  Grit.  Tom.  ii.  Disc.  2,  $65. 
What  authority  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  this  French  Jesuit 
I  do  not  know,  never  having  seen  his  book ;  but  it  appears, 
from  the  undoubted  evidence  of  Glas,  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  tree  is  believed  in  the  Canaries,  and  positively  affirmed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Fierro  itself. 

"  There  are,"  says  this  excellent  author,  "  only  three  foun- 
tains of  water  in  the  whole  island  j  one  of  them  is  called  Acof,* 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  signifies 
river ;  a  name,  however,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
given  it  on  account  of  its  yielding  much  water,  for  in  that 
respect  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  fountain.  More  to 
the  northward  is  another  called  Hapio  ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  island  is  a  spring,  yielding  a  stream  about  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  finger.  This  last  was  discovered  in  the  year  1565, 
and  is  called  the  Fountain  of  Anton  Hernandez.  On  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  here  do 
not  drink  in  the  summer,  but  are  taught  to  dig  up  the  roots 
of  fern,  and  chew  them  to  quench  their  thirst.  The  great 
cattle  are  watered  at  those  fountains,  and  at  a  place  where 
water  distils  from  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  Many  writers  have 
made  mention  of  this  famous  tree  ;  some  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  make  it  appear  miraculous  ;  others  again  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  tree,  among  whom  is  Father  Feyjoo,  a  modern 
Spanish  author,  in  his  Thcatro  Critieo.  But  he,  and  those 
who  agree  with  him  in  this  matter,  are  as  much  mistaken  as 
they  who  would  make  it  appear  miraculous.  This  is  the  only 
island  of  all  the  Canaries  which  I  have  not  been  in  ;  but  I 
have  sailed  with  natives  of  Hierro,  who,  when  questioned 
about  the  existence  of  this  tree,  answered  in  the  aflirmative. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest 
has  given  us  a  particular  account  of  it,  which  I  shall  relate 
here  at  large.  "The  district  in  which  this  tree  stands  is 
called  Tigulahe ;  near  to  which,  and  in  the  cliff",  or  steep 
rocky  ascent  that  surrounds  the  whole  island,  is  a  narrow 
gutter  or  gulley,  which  commences  at  the  sea,  and  continues 
to  the  summit  of  the  cliff",  where  it  joins  or  coincides  with  a 

•  In  ihe  Azaniig^  dinlect  of  [he  Lylikm  lungiie,  Aseif  Hignifie*  a  nni. 
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valley,  whicli  is  terminated  by  the  steep  front  of  a  rock.  On 
the  top  of  this  rock  grows  a  tree,  called,  in  the  language  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  Garse,  i.  e.  Sacred  or  Huly  Tree, 
which,  for  many  years,  lias  been  preserved  sound,  entire,  and 
fresh.  Its  leaves  constantly  distil  such  a  quantity  of  water 
as  is  sufficient  to  furnish  drink  to  every  living  creature  in 
Hierro;  nature  having  provided  this  remedy  for  the  drought 
of  the  island.  It  is  situated  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
tiic  sea.  Nobody  knows  of  what  species  it  is,  only  that  it  is 
culled  Til.  It  is  distinct  from  otlicr  trees,  and  stands  by  it- 
self; the  circumference  of  the  trunk  is  about  twelve  spans, 
the  diameter  four,  and  in  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  branch,  forty  spans  :  The  circumference  of  all 
the  branches  together  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The 
branches  are  thick  and  extended ;  the  lowest  commence 
about  the  height  of  an  ell  from  the  ground.  Its  fruit  resembles 
the  acorn,  and  tastes  something  like  the  kernel  of  a  pine  nut, 
but  is  softer  and  more  aromatic.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
resemble  those  of  the  laurel,  but  are  larger,  wider,  and  more 
curved  ;  they  come  forth  in  a  perpetual  succession,  so  that 
the  tree  always  remains  green.  Near  to  it  grows  a  thorn, 
wliich  fastens  on  many  of  its  branches,  and  interweaves  with 
them;  and,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Garse,  are  some 
beech-trees,  bresos,  and  thorns.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
trunk  are  two  large  tanks,  or  cisterns,  of  rough  atone,  or 
rather  one  cistern  divided,  each  half  being  twenty  feet  square, 
and  sixteen  spans  in  depth.  One  of  these  contains  water  for 
the  drinking  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  other  that  which  they 
use  for  their  cattle,  washing,  and  such  like  purposes.  Every 
morning,  near  this  part  of  the  island,  a  cloud  or  mist  arises 
from  the  sea,  which  the  south  and  easterly  winds  force 
against  the  fore-mentioned  steep  cliff;  so  that  the  cloud, 
having  no  vent  but  by  the  gutter,  gradually  ascends  it,  and 
from  tlience  advances  slowly  to  the  extremity  of  the  valley, 
\vhere  it  is  stopped  and  checked  by  the  front  of  the  rock 
which  terminates  the  valley,  and  then  rests  upon  the  tliick 
leaves  and  wide-spreading  brandies  of  the  trew  ;  from  whence 
it  distils  in  drops  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  until  it  is 
at  Icngtli  exhausted,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  see  water 
drip  from  the  leaves  of  trees  after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain. 
This  distillation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Garse,  or  Til,  for  the 
hresos  which  grow  near  it  likewise  drop  water;  but  their 
leaves  being  but  few  and  narrow,  the  quantity  is  so  trifling, 
that,  thougli  the  natives  save  some  of  it,  yet  they  make  little 
or  no  account  of  any  but  what  distils  from  the  Til;  which, 
together  with  the  water  of  some  fountains,  and  what  is  saved 
m  the  winter  season,  is  sufficient  to  serve  them  and  their 
flocks.  This  tree  yields  most  water  in  those  years  when  tlie 
Levant,  or  easterly  winds  have  prevailed  for  a  continuance  ; 
for  by  these  winds  only  the  clouds  or  mists  are  drawn  hither 
from  the  nea.  A  person  lives  on  the  spot  near  which  this  tree 
grows,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Council  to  take  care  of  it  and 
its  water,  and  is  allowed  a  house  to  live  in,  with  a  certain 
salary.  He  every  day  distributes  to  each  family  of  the  dis- 
trict seven  pots  or  vessels  full  of  water,  besides  what  he  gives 
to  the  principal  people  of  the  island." 

Whether  the  tree  which  yields  water  at  this  present  time 
lie  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  above  description,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  determine,  but  it  is  probable  there  has  been 
a  succession  of  tliem  ;  for  Pliny,  describing  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  says,  "  In  the  mountains  of  Ombrion  are  trees  resem- 
bling the  plant  Ferula,  from  which  water  may  be  procured 
by  pressure.  What  comes  from  the  black  kind  is  bitter,  but 
that  which  the  white  yields  is  sweet  and  palatable."  —  Glas's 
iiiatorij  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

Cordoyro  [Hisloria  fnsulana,  lib.  ii.  c.  5)  eays,  that  this 
tree  resembles  what  in  other  places  is  called  the  Til  (Tiliay) 
the  Linden  Tree  ;  and  he  proceeds,  from  these  three  letters, 
to  make  it  an  emblem  of  tho  Trinity.  The  water,  he  says, 
was  culled  the  Jigua  Santa^  and  tlie  tree  itself  the  Santa 
jirvorcj  —  appellations  not  ill  bestowed.  According  to  his 
account  the  water  was  delivered  out  in  stated  portions. 

There  is  an  account  of  a  similar  tree  in  Cockburne's 
Travels  ;  but  this  1  believe  to  bo  a  work  of  fiction.  Bornal 
Diaz,  however,  mentions  one  as  growing  at  Naco,  in  Honduras, 
"  Que  en  rmtad  de  la  siesta,  par  redo  sol  que  hiziesse,  ■parccia 
que  la  sombra  del  arbol  refrc^eava  al  c&razon,  caia  del  uno  como 
rozio  inmj  ddgado  que  confortava  las  cabezas.'^  —  206. 

There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  the 


Fierro  Tree,  hut  that  the  story  has  some  foundation  I  have 
no  doubt.  Th';  islanders  of  St.  Thomas  say,  that  they  have  i 
sort  of  trees  whose  leaves  continually  are  distilling  water, 
(Barbut.  in  Churcltle,  405.)  It  is  certain  that  a  dew  falls  in 
hot  weather  from  the  lime,  —  a  fact  of  whicli  any  person  maj 
easily  convince  himself.  The  same  property  has  been  ob- 
served in  otlier  English  trees,  as  appears  by  tho  following 
extract  from  the  Monthly  Magazine  :  — 

"In  the  beginning  of  August,  after  a  sunsliiny  day,  the 
air  became  suddenly  misty  about  six  o'clock  ;  I  walked,  how- 
ever, by  the  road-side  from  seven  to  eight,  and  observed,  in 
many  places,  tliat  a  shower  of  big  drops  of  water  was  fallin" 
under  the  large  trees,  although  no  ram  tell  elsewhere.  The 
road  and  path  continued  dusty,  and  the  field-gates  showed  no 
signs  of  being  wetted  by  the  mist.  I  have  often  noticed  tlie 
like  fact,  but  have  not  met  with  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  power  in  trees  to  condense  mist." 

I  am  not  the  only  poet  wlio  has  availed  himself  of  the 
Fierro  Tree.  It  is  thus  introduced  in  the  Columbus  of  Car- 
rara, —  a  singular  work,  containing,  amid  many  extravagances, 
some  passages  of  rare  merit :  — 

Ecce  autem  inspector  miri  dum  dcvius  ignis 
Fertur,  in  occursum  wins  magis  incidit  undo:, 
t^quons  in  medio  diffu^i  largilcr  arbor 
StJibat,  opaca,  ingens,  (Bcoqiie  intacta  priori, 
Gratti  quies  J^ymphis,  et  grata  colentibus  vmbram 
Jihtibns  sedcs,  quarum  vox  blanda  nee  ulld. 
Jilusicus  arte  canor  sylvam  rcsonare  docebat. 
Auditor  primum  rari  modulaminis,  utque 
Cominus  admoiHt  gressum,  spectator  et  fiepsit ; 
JVamque  videbat,  ubi  de  cortice,  deque  supemis 
Crinibus,  argeiitum  guttatim  mittcret  kumcvs 
Truncus,  et  ignaro  plueret  Jove  ;  moxque  serenus 
In  concham  caderct  subjecti  mannoris  imber, 
Donee  ibi  infontem  coUectis  undique  rivis 
Cresceret,  utque  ipso  jam  non  ingrains  ab  ortu 
Redderct  huvioreni  matrix  qu^  commodat  uvibravi. 

jyum  stxipet  et  (puerit,  cur  intemodia  possit 
Unda  ,'  per  etjibras,  virides  et  serpere  rugas, 
Etferri  snrsum,  genio  ducente  deorsum  ; 
Adstitit  en  JSi'ipaphe ;  dubitat  decemere,  JVais, 
Anne  Drya^,  custos  nvmfontis,  an  arboris  esset  ,- 
Verius  nt  credam,  Oatius  sub  imagine  J^Ti/mphtB 
Ille  lodfuerat.      Quan  pra:stantissimus  Hcros 
Protinus  ut  vidit,  Parce,  o  pulcherrima,  dixit, 
Si  miser,  et  viestras  ejectus  nuper  ad  oras 
J^aufragus,  idem  audai  videor  fortasse  rogando. 
Die  age,  quas  labi  video  de  stipite,  lymphtB 
Jilontibus  annc  eadant,  per  operla  foramina  ducta, 
Jlioz  trabis  irrigiuE  saliant  infrondea  sursum 
Brachia,  ramalesque  tubos  ;  genitalis  an  alvus 
UmbrostE  gniitriris  alat ;  ceu  soipe  videmvs 
Balsama  de  truncis,  stiUare  electra  raeemis. 
Pandere  ne  grave  sit  cupienti  noscere  caitsam 
Vilia  qu(B  vobis  usus  miraeula  fecit. 

JJi£c  ubi  dicta,  silet.     Turn  Virgo  ita  reddidit ;  Hosyes 

Quisquis  es,  (exijuium  certe  pra:sentia  prodit) 

Deciperis,  si  forte  putas,  quas  aspicis  undas 

Esse  satas  terrd  ;  procul  omni  a  sede  rcmota 

Mira  arbos,  uni  debet  sua  mvnera  Cailo. 

Qu&  ratione  tamen  capiat,  quia  noscere  gestis 

Edicam  ;  sed  dicendis  ne  tiEdia  repant, 

Hie  locus,  hicc  eadcm,  de  qn&  cantabitur,  arbor 

Vat  tempesticam  blaudis  affiatibus  umbram  .- 

Hie  una  sedeamus  ;  et  amhofontis  ad  undam 

Connedere  :  dehinc  intermittente  parumpcr 

Conecnta  volucrum,  placido  sic  incipit  ore. 

J^omine  Canario',  de  qii&  tenet  Insula  nomcn 
Virgo  fuit,  non  ore  minus,  quam  prt^dita  rara 
Laude  pudicititp,  mirum  qua:  prxtore  votum 
Clausit,  vt  esse  eadcm  gmifrix  ct  Virgo  atpiret. 
At  quia  in  Urbe  satamfuerat  sortita  parentem 
Ortum  rnrc  Pattern,  diversis  moribus  kausit 
Hinc  sijIviT  austeros,  lencros  hinc  XJrbis  amores 
SiPpc  ubi  viscndi  studio  convenerat  Urbes, 
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Et  dare  blanditias  natis  at  sniiuTe  uintres 
Viderat  ante  fores,  ut  mater  ainavit  amari. 
StPpe  ubi  rurefuit  dc  ni/inphis  una  Dtamr, 
Viderat  atque  Dtam  VwXami  cunsorle  cnrrntem^ 
Esse  DtiE  similisj  nee  amar'i  ut  mattr  amarit. 
Scd  quid  aget  ?  ceniit  fieri  71071  }ws^e  quod  optat  ; 
JVtm  optare  Uimeny  criiddius  urit  awantnn. 
Jti'DCti.-!  erat  medium :  quo  nos  sumus,  hoc  erat  ilia 
Furte  Ivco,  Culoque  vidms  splendegcere  Lunam, 
0  Deay  cm  triplicis  concessa  potcntia  rcgui, 
Parcc  precor,  dixit^  si  qua:  nunc  proferoy  noti  sum 
^asa  prius  ;  quod  non  posses  audire  Diana, 
Cum  SIS  Luna  pules  ;  teTiebr<E  minuere  pudoreni. 
Est  mihi  Virgmitasy  fateor,  re  charior  omui, 
Attamen.,  hhc  salr&jfacundiE  si  qui-que  Matris 
JVoHiiHO  tnisccreniy  duplici  de  nomine  quantum 
Ambitiosa  forem  ;  certe  non  parva  vuluptas 
Me  eaperety  coram  si  quis  me  luderet  infans 
Si  mccum  gfstu,  mecum  loquerelur  oceliis, 
CuToquc  potest,  quacumgiie  potent,  me  voce  rocaret, 
Ciijus  et  in  vultu  multum  de  matrc  viiierem. 
A*i  sinil  hoc  kumana  tamcn  natura  Hcere, 
Fiat  quQ.  ratiune  potest ;  mutarefiguram 
JVtt  r(J'ert,  vott  compos  si  dcniquefiam. 

Annuit  oratUi  facilis  Dea  ;  Virg^ine  digna 
Et  quia  vota  tulit,  Virgo  probat.     EJigit  ergo 
Dc  grcgc  Plantarum  hgiii  qua  cahbis  essei. 
Visa  fait  Platanus  -.  plact  hare ;  si  verUd  in  istam 
CanariiB  corpus^  sibi  tempus  m  omnefuturam 
Tarn  coram  esse  videt,  qtiam  sit  sua  laurca  Phmbo. 
JVcc  mora,  posemti  munas,  ne  signa  deesscnt 
Certa  dati,  movit  falcuta^  comua  frontis. 
ViTginis  cxtemplo  caperc  rigere  crura 
Tenuia  vestiri  duro  prmcordia  libroy 
Tpsaque  miratur,  cervix  quod  ebumea,  quantum 
It  Calo,  tantum  tendant  in  Tartara  plantir. 
Etjamformost  de  Virgine  stahat  et  Arbos 
JVoHformosa  minus  ;  qui  toto  in  corpore  jiridem 
Par  ebori  fuerat,  candor  quoque  eortice  jnansit. 
Sed  deerat  conjux  uxoris  moiibus  trque 
Intetrer  et  calebs,  et  Virgtnitatis  amator, 
(1041  ftFCunda  foret :  verum  tetlure  petendus 
JVon  hiCf  ab  azefuit.     Q_uare  incorruptus  et  idem 
Purior  e  cunctis  stiUaUu  noctis  alumnis 
Poscitur  HerspphoTVs,  sic  Oraii  mrmine  dicunt, 
Rorcm  Itali.     Quacumque  die  {quis  crctlere posset?) 
Tamquam  ex  eoiidieto  cum  Sol  altissimus  extat, 
Si/dereus  conjux  ncbulis  vclatus  amictu 
Labitur  hue,  nivei^que  maritam  amplectitur  alts  ; 
Quodquefidem  snperat,  parvo  post  tempor a  factum 
Concipit,  et  parvo  post  tempore  parturlt  arbor. 
Molle  puerpcrium  vis  noscere  ?    Consulefontcm^ 
Qmi  nos  propter  adest,  in  quo  mixtura  duorum 
Airnosci  possit,  splendet  materque  paterque. 
Latafoeetgenitrix,  compos  jam  facta  cvpiti ; 
lilius  optarat  vultu,  se  noscere,  noscit ; 
Cernere  ludentem  se  circum,  ludere  cemit ; 
Ilium  audire  rudi  matrcm  quoque  voce  voeantcm, 
Et  matrem  sese  did  dum  murmurat,  audit. 
J<rec  modo  Virginitas  fcecunda  est  arboris,  ipsiB 
Sunt  quoque  facunda:  frondes,  qnas  ereutit  arbor. 
JVam  simiil  nc  supra  latices  cecidere  tepentes, 
Jnsuper  accessit  Phabeifiamma  caloric, 
Concipiunt,  pariuntque :  orituripie  tenesmus  ales 
Jv'omine  Canarius,  qui  pene  ezclusus  in  auras, 
Tenuis  atlhur,  calique  riidis,  cruAlusque  labori 
Jam  super  crtantes  offertat  scandere  ramos, 
Etfrondcs,  quuj^im  uuafuit.     J^idum  inde  sub  illis 
CoUocat  adversum  Soli,  cui  pander e  pennas 
Et  siccare  queat ;  latel  hie,  nuU&que  magistrd 
Arte  canit,  matrisque  repUt  conccntibus  aures. 
Adde  quod  affectus  reddit  genitricis  eosdem, 
Utque  puellari  gcnitrix  in  pectore  clausit, 
Hint  sylttE  austeros,  tentros  hinc  Urbis  amores^ 
Sic  amat  hie  sylvas,  ut  nonfastidiat  Urbes. 
Tecta  colit,  patitnrque  hominem,  nee  divitiaaula: 
Orandc  supercilium  mrtuit  syluestris  alumnus, 
hno  loco  admonitus,  vix-  oiilicus  incipit  esse, 
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Jam  fit  adulati-r,  positum  proferre  paratus 
in  statione  melos,  dumini  quod  vellicet  aurem. 

Carrara.   Columbus.     Lib.  iii.  pp.  53 — 57. 


Mircd.-\U.  II,  p.  579. 

A  very  distinguished  son  of  Braiiraa,  named  Narcd,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Hermes  or  Mercury  ;  he  was  a  \vise 
legislator,  groat  in  arts  and  in  arms,  an  eloquent  messenger  of 
the  Gods,  either  to  one  anotlier  or  to  favored  mortals,  and  ;! 
musician  of  cxqnisite  skill.  His  invention  of  the  Vina,  01 
Indian  lute,  is  thus  described  iu  the  poem  entitled  Magha; 
*'  Nared  sat  wutcliing  from  time  to  time  his  large  Vina^  which, 
by  the  impulse  of  the  breeze,  yielded  notes  that  pierced  suc- 
cessively the  regions  of  his  ear,  and  proceeded  by  musical 
intervals."  —  Asiatic  Researches,  Sir  W.  Jones. 

The  Vina  is  an  ^olian  harp.  The  people  of  Arahoyna 
have  a  ditierent  kind  of  ^Eolian  instrument,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  tlie  tirst  account  of  D'Entrecasteaux's  Voyage  j 
"  Being  on  the  sea-shore,  I  heard  some  wind-instruments,  the 
harmony  of  which,  though  sometimes  very  correct,  was  inter- 
mixed with  discordant  notes  that  were  by  no  means  unploasing. 
These  sounds,  which  were  very  musical,  and  formed  fine  ca- 
dences, seemed  to  come  from  such  a  distance,  that  I  for  some 
time  imagined  the  natives  were  having  a  concert  beyond  tlie 
roadstead,  near  a  myriameter  from  the  spot  where  I  stood. 
My  ear  was  greatly  deceived  respecting  the  distance,  for  I  was 
not  a  hundri'd  meters  from  the  instrument.  It  was  a  bamboo 
at  least  twenty  meters  in  height,  which  had  been  fixed  in  a 
vertical  situation  by  the  sea-side.  I  remarked  between  each 
knot  a  slit  about  three  centimeters  long  by  a  centimeter  and  a 
half  wide  ;  these  slits  formed  so  many  holes,  which,  when  the 
wind  introduced  itself  into  them,  gave  agreeable  and  diversi- 
fied sounds.  As  the  knots  of  this  long  bamboo  were  very  nu- 
merous, care  had  been  taken  to  make  holes  in  ditferent  direc- 
tions, in  order  that,  on  whatever  side  the  wind  blew,  it  might 
always  meet  with  some  of  them.  I  cannot  convey  a  better 
idea  of  the  sound  of  tbis  instrument,  than  by  comparing  them 
to  those  of  the  Harmonica."  — Labillabdifre.  Voyage  in 
Search  of  La  Perouse. 

Nareda,  the  mythological  offspring  of  Sarasirati,  patroness 
of  music,  is  famed  for  his  talents  in  that  science.  So  great 
were  they,  that  he  became  presumptuous  ;  and  emulating  the 
divine  strains  of  Krishna,  he  was  punished  by  having  his  Vina 
placed  in  the  paws  of  a  bear,  whence  it  emitted  sounds  far 
sweeter  than  tlie  minstrelsy  of  the  mortified  musician.  I  bavo 
a  picture  of  tliis  joke,  in  wliich  Kr'ighna  is  forcing  his  reluc- 
tant friend  to  attend  to  his  rough-visaged  rival,  who  is  ridicu- 
lously touching  the  chords  of  poor  JVareda^s  Vina,  accompa- 
nied by  a  brother  Bruin  on  the  cymbals.  Krishna  passed 
several  practical  jokes  on  his  humble  and  affectionate  friend : 
he  metamorphosed  him  once  into  a  woman,  at  another  timo 
into  a  boar.  —  Moobe's  Hindu  PanUieon,  p.  204. 


The  sacrifice 

That  should,  to  men  and  gods,  proclaim  him  Lord 
And  Sovereign  Master  of  the  vassal  World.  —  VII.  11,  p.  580. 

The  Raisoo  Vug,  or  Feast  of  Rajahs,  could  only  be  per- 
formed by  a  monarch  who  had  conquered  all  the  other  sove- 
reigns of  the  world.  —  Halhed,    JVo(e  to  the  Life  of  Crecshna. 


Sole  Rajah,  the  Omnipotent  below.  —  VII.  11,  p.  580. 

No  person  has  given  so  complete  a  sample  of  the  absurdity 
of  Oriental  titles  as  the  Dutch  traveller  Struys,  in  his  enumer- 
ation of  "the  proud  and  blasphemous  titles  of  the  King  of 
Siani,  —  they  will  hardly  bear  sense,"  says  the  translator,  in 
what  he  calls,  by  a  happy  blunder,  "  the  idiolism  of  our 
tongue." 

The  Alliance,  written  with  letters  of  fine  gold,  being  full 
of  godlike  glory.  The  most  Excellent,  containing  all  wise 
sciences.  The  most  Happy,  which  is  not  in  the  world  among 
men.  The  Best  and  most  Certain  that  is  in  Heaven,  Earth, 
and  Hf'll.  The  greatest  Sweet,  and  friendly  Royal  Word; 
whose  powerful  sounding  properties  and  glorious  fame  rang* 
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through  the  world,  as  if  the  dead  were  raised  by  a  godlike 
power,  and  wonderfully  purged  from  ghostly  and  corporal  cor- 
ruption. At  this  both  spiritual  and  secular  men  admire  with 
a  special  joy,  whereas  no  dignity  may  be  herewith  compared. 
Proceeding  from  a  friendly,  illustrious,  inconquerable,  most 
mighty  and  most  high  Lord  j  and  a  royal  Crown  of  Gold, 
adorned  with  nine  sorts  of  precious  stones.  The  greatest., 
clearest,  and  most  godlike  Lord  of  unblamable  Souls.  The 
most  Holy,  seeing  every  where,  and  protecting  Sovereign  of 
tho  city  JuDtA,  whose  many  streets  and  open  gates  are 
thronged  by  troops  of  men,  which  is  the  chief  metropolis  of 
the  whole  world,  the  royal  throne  of  the  earth,  that  is  adorned 
with  nine  sorts  of  stones  and  most  pleasant  valleys.  He  wlio 
guides  the  reins  of  the  world,  and  has  a  house  more  than  tlie 
Gods  of  fine  gold  and  of  precious  stones ;  they  the  godlike 
Lords  of  tlirones  and  of  tine  gold ;  the  White,  Red,  and 
Sound-taylM  Elephants,  —  which  excellent  creatures  are  the 
chiefest  of  the  nine  sorts  of  Gods.  To  none  hath  the  divine 
Lord  given,  in  whose  hand  is  the  victorious  sword ;  who  is 
hke  the  tiery-armed  God  of  Battails,  to  the  most  illustrious. 

Tho  second  ia  as  blasphemous  as  the  first,  tliough  hardly 
swells  so  far  out  of  sense. 

The  highest  Paducco   Syrv  Sultan,  Nelmonam  Wzl- 

GACA,    NELMOCHADIiN     MaGIVHTHA,    JoUKEN    DER     EAUTEN 

Allaula  fylan,  King  of  the  whole  world ;  who  makes  the 
water  rise  and  flow,  A  King  tliat  is  like  a  God,  and  shines 
like  the  sun  at  noon-day.  A  King  that  gives  a  glance  like  the 
Moon  when  it  is  at  full.  Elected  of  God  to  be  worthy  as  the 
North  Star,  being  of  the  race  and  offspring  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander J  with  a  great  understanding,  as  a  round  orb,  that  tum- 
bles hither  and  thitlier,  able  to  guess  at  the  depth  of  the  great 
sea.  A  King  that  hath  amended  all  the  funerals  of  the  de- 
parted Saints,  and  is  as  righteous  as  God,  and  of  such  power, 
that  all  the  world  may  come  and  shelter  under  his  wings.  A 
King  Iliat  dulh  right  in  all  things,  as  tlie  Kings  of  old  have 
done.  A  King  more  liberal  than  all  Kings.  A  King  that 
hath  many  mines  of  gold  that  God  hath  lent  him  ;  who  hath 
built  temples  half  gold  and  half  brass  ;  sitting  upon  a  throne 
of  pure  gold,  and  of  all  sorts  of  precious  stones.  A  King  of 
the  wliite  Elephant,  wliich  Elephant  is  the  King  of  all  Ele- 
ijhants,  before  whom  many  thousands  of  other  Elephants  must 
bow  and  fall  upon  their  knees.  He  whose  eyes  shine  like  the 
morning-star.  A  King  that  hath  Elephants  with  four  teeth, 
red,  purple,  and  pied.  Elephants,  aij,  and  a  Byytenaques 
Elephant ;  for  which  God  has  given  him  many  and  divers 
florts  of  apparel  wrought  with  most  fine  gold,  ennobled  with 
many  precious  stones  :  and,  besides  these,  so  many  Elephants 
used  in  battel,  having  harnesses  of  iron,  their  teeth  tipt  with 
steel,  and  their  harnesses  laid  over  with  shining  brass.  A  K  ing 
that  ban  many  hundred  horses,  whose  trappings  are  wrought 
with  fine  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones  of  every  sort 
that  are  found  in  the  universal  world  where  the  Sun  sliines, 
»ind  these  shod  with  fine  gold  :  besides  so  many  hundred  horses 
that  are  used  in  war  of  every  kind.  A  King  who  has  all  Em- 
porours,  Kings,  Princes,  and  Sovereigns  in  the  whole  world 
from  the  rising  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  under  subjec- 
(iun  ;  —  and  such  as  can  obtain  his  favor  are  by  him  promoted 
to  great  honor  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  revolt,  he  burns 
with  fire.  A  King  who  can  show  the  power  of  God,  and 
whatever  God  has  made. 

And  so,  by  tliis  time,  I  hope  you  have  heard  enough  of  a 
King  of  Elephants  and  Horses,  though  not  a  word  of  his 
Asses.  —  Stbuvs. 


Th£  Sacrifif.c.  —  \l\l.p.58l. 

The  J^sTCamedka^  or  sacrifice  of  a  horse.  Considerable  dif- 
ficulties usually  attended  that  ceremony  ;  for  the  consecrated 
horse  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  for  a  certain  time,  and  followed 
at  a  distance  by  the  owner,  or  his  champion,  who  was  usually 
one  of  his  near  kinsman  ;  and,  if  any  person  should  attempt 
to  stop  it  in  its  rambles,  a  battle  must  inevitably  ensue  ;  be- 
sides, as  the  performer  of  a  hundred  Aswamedkas  became 
equal  to  the  God  of  the  firmament,  Tiuira  was  perpetually  on 
the  watch,  and  generally  carried  off  the  sacred  animal  by 
force  or  by  fraud.  — Wilford.  j3siat.  Res. 

Mr.  Halhed  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  this  remarkable 
eacrifice :  — 

"  The  Aflhum-meed  Jugg  does  not  merely  consist  in  the 


performance  of  that  ceremony  which  is  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  world,  namely,  bringing  a  horse  and  sacrificing  him ; 
but  Ashum-nieed  is  to  b(j  taken  in  a  mystic  signification,  aa 
implying  that  the  sacrificer  must  look  upon  himself  to  be  typi- 
fied in  that  horse,  such  as  he  shall  be  described,  because  the 
religious  duty  of  the  Ashum-meed-Jugg  comprehends  all  those 
other  religious  duties,  to  the  performance  of  which  all  the 
wise  and  holy  direct  all  their  actions,  and  bv  which  all  the 
sincere  professors  of  every  different  faith  aJu  at  perfection : 
the  mystic  signification  thereof  is  aa  follows  : 

"  The  head  of  that  unblemished  horse  is  the  symbol  of  the 
morning;  his  eyes  are  the  sun;  his  breath  the  wind;  his 
wide-opening  mouth  is  the  Bishwaner,  or  that  innate  warmth 
which  invigorates  all  the  world:  his  body  typifies  one  entire 
year  ;  his  back  paradise  ;  his  belly  the  plains  ;  his  hoofs  this 
earth  ;  his  sides  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  j  the  bones 
thereof  the  intermediate  spaces  between  Ijje  four  quarters  ;  the 
rest  of  his  limbs  represent  all  distinct  matter  j  the  places  where 
tliose  limbs  meet,  or  his  joints,  imply  the  months  and  halves  of 
the  months,  which  are  called  peche  (or  fortnights);  his  feet 
signify  night  and  day ;  and  night  and  day  are  of  four  kinds. 
1.  The  niglit  and  day  of  Birhma,  2,  The  night  and  day  of 
angels,  3.  The  night  and  day  of  tlie  world  of  the  spirits  of 
deceased  ancestors,  4.  The  night  and  day  of  mortals  ;  these 
four  kinds  are  typified  in  his  four  feet.  The  rest  of  his  bones 
are  tlie  constellatioiisof  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  the  twenty- 
eight  stages  of  the  moon's  course,  called  the  Lunar  year:  his 
flesh  is  the  clouds ;  his  food  tlie  sand ;  his  tendons  the  river ; 
his  spleen  and  his  liver  the  mountains ;  the  hair  of  his  body 
the  vegetables,  and  his  long  hair  tho  trees  ;  the  fore  part  of  his 
body  typifies  the  first  half  of  the  day,  and  the  hinder  part  the 
latter  half;  his  yawning  is  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  and  his 
turning  himself  is  the  thunder  of  the  cloud  ;  his  urine  repre- 
sents the  rain,  and  his  mental  reflection  is  his  only  speech. 
The  golden  vessels,  which  are  prepared  before  the  horse  is  let 
loose,  are  the  light  of  the  day,  and  the  place  where  tliose 
vessels  are  kept  is  a  type  of  the  Ocean  of  the  East ;  the  silver 
vessels  which  are  prepared  after  the  horse  is  let  loose,  are  the 
light  of  the  night ;  and  the  place  where  those  vessels  are 
kept  is  a  type  of  the  Ocean  of  the  West ;  these  two  sorts 
of  vessels  are  always  before  and  after  the  horse.  The  Arabian 
horse,  which,  on  account  of  his  swiftness,  is  called  the  Hy,  is 
the  performer  of  the  journeys  of  angels  ;  the  Tajee,  which  is 
of  the  race  of  Persian  horses,  is  the  performer  of  the  journeys 
of  tlie  Kundherps  (or  good  spirits ;)  the  Wazba,  which  is  of 
the  race  of  the  deformed  Tazee  horses,  is  the  performer  of 
the  journeys  of  the  Jins  (or  demons  ;)  and  the  Ashoo,  which  is 
of  the  race  of  Turkish  horses,  is  the  performerof  the  journeys 
of  mankind.  This  one  horse,  which  performs  these  several 
services,  on  account  of  his  four  different  sorts  of  riders,  obtains 
the  four  different  appellations.  The  place  where  thi?  horse 
remains  is  the  great  ocean,  which  signifies  the  great  spirit  of 
Pemi-Atina,  or  the  Universal  Soul,  which  proceeds  also  from 
that  Perm-Atma,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  same  Perra- 
Atma.  The  intent  of  this  sacrifice  is,  that  a  man  should  con- 
sider himself  to  be  in  the  place  of  that  horse,  and  look  upon 
all  these  articles  as  typified  in  himself;  and,  conceiving  the 
Atma  (or  divine  soul)  to  be  an  ocean,  should  let  all  thought 
of  self  be  absorbed  in  that  Atma."  —  Halhed, /rom  Darul 
ShcUuh. 

Compare  this  specimen  of  Eastern  sublimity  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  horse  in  Job  !  Compare  it  also  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  Bengal  horses,  in  the  very  amusing  work  of 
Captain  Williamson,  —  "  which  said  horses,"  he  says,  "  have 
generally  Roman  noses,  and  sharp,  narrow  foreheads,  much 
white  in  their  eyes,  ill-shaped  ears,  square  heads,  thin  necka, 
narrow  chests,  shallow  girths,  lank  bellies,  cat  hams,  goose 
rumps,  and  switch  tails."  —  Orinttal  Sports,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 


Tlie  bowl  Vmt  in  its  i^esscl  J 


.  — Vin.  5,  p.  581. 


The  day  and  night  are  here  divided  into  four  quarters,  each 
of  six  hours,  and  these  again  into  fifteen  parts,  of  twenty-four 
minutes  each.  For  a  chronometer  they  use  a  kind  of  dish  of 
thin  brass,  at  tho  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  little  hole  ;  this 
is  put  into  a  vessel  with  water,  and  it  runs  full  in  a  certain 
time.  Tliey  begin  their  first  quarter  at  six  in  tho  morning. 
They  strike  the  quarters  and    subdivisions  of  time  with  a 
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wooden  hammer,  upon  a  Hat  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  o(  about 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  called  a  garnial^  and  gives  a 
pretty  smart  sound,  which  can  be  heard  at  Eome  distance. 
The  quarters  are  first  struck,  and  then  as  many  times  as  the 
brass  dish  hag  run  full  in  that  quarter.  None  but  the  chief 
men  of  a  district  are  allowed  to  have  a  gariual,  and  still  they 
may  not  strike  tlie  first  division  of  the  first  quarter,  which  is 
a  privilege  reserved  to  the  nabob  alone.  Those  who  attend 
at  these  clocks  mutst  be  of  the  Bramin  cast.  —  Stavohinus. 


Lo!  the  time-taper^ s flame ^  ascending  slow^ 
Creeps  up  its  coil.  —  VIII.  7,  p.  58:2. 

They  make  a  sort  of  paste  of  the  dust  of  a  certain  sort  of 
wood,  (the  learned  and  ricn  men  of  sandal,  eogte-wood,  and 
others  that  are  odoriferous,)  and  of  this  paste  they  make 
sticks  of  several  sorts,  drawing  them  tlirough  a  hole,  that  they 
may  bo  of  an  equal  thickness.  They  commonly  make  them 
one,  two,  or  three  yards  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose- 
quill,  to  burn  in  the  pagods  before  their  idols,  or  to  use  like  a 
match  to  convey  fire  from  one  thing  to  another.  These  sticks 
or  ropes  they  coil,  beginning  at  the  centre,  and  so  form  a 
Bpiral,  conical  figure,  like  a  fisherman's  wheel,  so  that  the  last 
circle  shall  be  one,  two,  or  three  spans  in  diameter,  and  will 
last  one,  two,  or  three  days,  or  more,  according  as  it  is  in 
thickness.  There  are  of  them  in  the  temples  that  last  ten, 
twenty,  and  thirty  days.  This  thing  is  hung  up  by  the  centre, 
and  is  lighted  at  the  lower  end,  whence  the  fire  gently  and 
insensibly  runs  round  all  the  coil,  on  wliich  there  are  generally 
five  marks,  to  distinguish  the  five  parts  of  the  niglit.  This 
method  of  measuring  time  is  so  exact  and  true,  that  they 
scarce  ever  find  any  considerable  mistake  in  it.  The  learned 
travellers;  and  all  others,  who  will  rise  at  a  certain  hour  to 
follow  their  business,  hang  a  little  weight  at  the  mark  that 
shows  the  hour  they  have  a  mind  to  rise  at,  which,  when  the 
fire  comes  thither,  drops  into  a  brass  basin  set  under  it^  and 
BO  tlie  noise  of  it  falling  awakes  them,  as  our  alarum-clocka 
do.  —  Geuelli  Careri. 


^t  noon  the  massacre  begun^ 
^nd  night  closed  in  before  the  work  of  death  was  done. 
VIII.  U,  p.  582. 

Of  such  massacres  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the 
East  supply  but  too  many  examples.     One  may  suffice  : 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Ilbars  Klian,  Nadir  prohibited 
his  soldiers  from  molesting  the  inhabitants  ;  but  their  rapacity 
was  more  powerful  than  their  habits  of  obedience,  or  even 
their  dread  of  his  displeasure,  and  they  accordingly  btgan  lo 
plunder.  The  instant  Nadir  heard  of  their  disobedience,  he 
ordered  the  offenders  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  the  officers 
were  beheaded  in  his  presence,  and  the  private  soldiers  dis- 
missed with  the  loss  of  their  ears  and  noses.  The  execu- 
tioners toiled  till  sunset,  when  he  commanded  the  headless 
trunks  with  their  arms  to  be  carried  to  the  main-guard,  and 
there  to  be  exposed  for  two  days,  as  an  example  to  others,  I 
was  present  the  whole  lime,  and  saw  the  wonderful  hand  of 
God,  which  employs  such  instruments  for  the  execution  of  his 
divine  vengeance  ;  although  not  one  of  the  executioners  was 
satisfied  with  Nadir  Shall,  yet  nobody  dared  to  disobey  his 
commands: — a  father  beheaded  his  son,  and  a  brother 
a  brother,  and  yet  presumed  not  to  complain.  —  Abdul 
KunaEM. 


Behold  Ats  lowly  home^ 
By  yonder  broad-bough^d  Plane,  o'ershaded.  —  IX.  3,  p.  582. 

Thi  plane-tree,  that  species  termed  the  Platanus  Orientalis, 
is  commonly  cultivated  in  Cashmire,  where  it  is  said  to  arrive 
at  a  greater  perfection  than  in  other  countries.  This  tree, 
which,  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  is  called  the  Chintir,  grows  to 
the  size  of  an  oak,  and  has  a  taper,  straight  trunk,  with  a 
eilver-coloied  bark;  and  its  leaf,  not  unlike  an  expanded 
hand,  is  of  a  pale  green.  When  in  fiall  foliage,  it  has  a  grand 
and  beautiful  appearance  ;  and,  in  the  hot  weather,  it  affords 
a  refreshing  shade.  —  Forster. 


77te  marriage  bower.  —  IX.  4,  p.  583 

The  Pandal  is  a  kind  of  arbor  or  bower  raised  before  the 
doors  of  young  married  women.  They  set  up  two  or  three 
poles,  seven  or  eight  foot  in  length,  round  which  the  leavei 
of  the  Pisan-trec,  the  symbol  of  joy,  are  entwined.  Thea<* 
poles  support  others  that  are  laid  crossways,  which  are  cov 
ered  with  leaves,  in  order  to  form  a  siiade.  The  Siriperesare 
allowed  to  set  up  no  more  than  tliree  pillars,  and  the  infringing 
of  this  custom  would  be  sulficientto  cause  an  insurrection. — 
A.  Roger,  in  Picart. 

The  markeUflag.  —  VS..  6,  p.  583. 

Many  villages  have  markets  on  particular  days,  when  not 
only  fruits,  grain,  and  the  common  necessaries  of  life  are  sold, 
but  occasionally  manufactures  of  various  descriptions.  These 
markets  are  well  known  to  all  the  neighboring  country,  being 
on  appointed  days  of  the  week,  or  of  the  lunar  month ;  but, 
to  remind  those,  who  nmy  be  travelIing,of  their  vicinity  to  the 
means  of  supply,  a  naugaurah^  or  large  kettle-drum,  is  beat 
during  the  forenoon,  and  a  small  flag,  usually  of  white  linen, 
with  some  symbolical  figures  in  colors,  or  with  a  colored 
border,  is  hoisted  on  a  very  long  bamboo,  kept  upright  by 
means  of  ropes  fastened  to  pins  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
flags  of  Hindoo  villages  are  generally  square  and  plain  j 
those  of  the  Mussulman's  towns  are  ordinarily  triangular,  and 
bear  the  type  of  their  religion,  viz.  a  double-bladed  cinietcr. 
—  Oriental  Sports^  vol.  i.  p.  100. 


Tliere^from  the  intolerable  heal, 
The  buffaloes  retreat.  —  IX.  7,  p.  583. 

About  noon,  in  hot  weather,  the  buffalo  throws  herself  into 
the  water  or  mud  of  a  tank,  if  tliere  be  one  accessible  at  a 
convenient  distance  j  and  leaving  nothing  above  water  but  her 
nose,  continues  there  for  five  or  six  hours,  or  until  the  heat 
abates.  —  Buchanan. 

In  the  hot  season,  when  water  becomes  very  scarce,  Ihe 
buffaloes  avail  themselves  of  any  puddle  they  may  find  among 
the  covers,  wherein  they  roll  and  rub  themselves,  so  as  in  a 
very  short  time  to  change  what  was  at  first  a  shallow  flat,  into 
a  deep  pit,  sufficient  to  conceal  their  own  bulk.  Tlie  humid- 
ity of  the  soil,  even  wben  the  water  may  have  evaporated,  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  these  animals,  which  caimot  bear 
heat,  and  which,  if  not  indulged  in  a  free  access  to  the  water, 
never  thrive.  —  Oriental  Sports,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

The  buffalo  not  only  delights  in  the  water,  but  will  not 
thrive  unless  it  have  a  swamp  to  wallow  in.  There,  rolling 
themselves,  they  speedily  work  deep  hollows,  wherein  they 
lay  immersed.  No  place  seems  to  delight  the  buffalo  more 
than  the  deep  verdure  on  the  confines  of  jiels  and  marshes, 
especially  if  surrounded  by  tall  grass,  so  as  to  afford  conceal- 
ment and  shade,  while  the  body  is  covered  by  the  water.  In 
such  situations  they  seem  to  enjoy  a  perfect  ecstasy,  having, 
in  general,  nothing  above  the  surface  but  their  eyes  and  nos- 
trils, the  horns  being  kept  low  down,  and,  consequently,  en- 
tirely hidden  from  view. —  Oriental  Sports,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 

Captain  Beaver  describes  these  animals  as  to  be  found 
during  the  lieat  of  the  day  in  the  creeks  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Island  of  Bulama,  almost  totally  immerged  in  water,  little 
more  than  their  heads  appearing  above  it. 


Mount  Meru.—X.  p.  584. 

According  to  the  orthodox  Hindus,  the  globe  is  divided 
into  two  hemispheres,  both  called  Meru;  but  the  superior 
hemisphere  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Samcrii,  which 
implies  beauty  and  excellence,  in  opposition  to  the  lower 
hemisphere,  or  Cumeru,  which  signifies  the  reverse:  by  AlerUj 
without  any  adjunct,  they  generally  mean  tne  higher  or 
northern  hemisphere,  which  they  describe,  with  a  profusion  of 
poetic  imagery,  as  the  seat  of  delights  ;  while  they  represent 
Cuvieru  as  the  dreary  habitation  of  demons,  in  some  parts 
intensely  cold,  and  in  others  so  hot  thut  the  waters  are  con- 
tinually boiling.  In  strict  propriety,  J>/eru  denotes  the  pole 
and  the  polar  regions  ;  but  it  is  the  celestial  north  pole  round 
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which  they  place  the  gardens  and  metropolis  of  Jnilra^  wlule 
Yama  holds  his  court  in  the  opposite  polar  circle,  or  tlie  sta- 
tion of  JisuTdi,  who  warred  with  the  Suras,  or  gods  of  tlic 
firmament. —  WlLFOBD.     Asiatic  Researches. 

In  the  Vaya  Purina,  we  are  told,  that  the  water  or  Ogka 
of  the  ocean,  coming  down  from  heaven  like  a  stream  of 
Jimrita  upon  Meru,  encircles  it  through  seven  channels,  for 
the  space  of  84,000  Yajams,  and  then  divides  into  four 
streams,  which,  falling  from  the  immense  height  of  Meru, 
rest  themselves  in  four  lakes,  from  which  they  spring  over  the 
mountains  through  the  air,  just  brushing  the  summits.  This 
wild  account  was  not  unknown  in  the  west ;  for  this  passage 
is  translated  almost  verbally,  by  Pliny  and  ft.  Curtius,  in 
speaking  of  the  Ganges.  Cam  magna  fragnre  ipsias  sUiUm 
foatis  Ganges  enimpit,  et  magnotum  monlinm  juga  recto  alveo 
stringit,  et  nbi  primuni  mollis  planities  eontiagat,  m  qnodam  Uica 
haspitatur.  The  words  in  Italics  are  from  Pliny,  (vi.  c.  18,) 
tlie  others  from  Curtius,  (viii.  c.  9.)  —  C»ft.  Wii.roHD.  As. 
Res.  vol.  viii.  p.  322.    Calcutta  edition. 

The  Swarganga,  or  Mandacini,  rises  from  under  the  feet  of 
Veeshno,  at  the  polar  star,  and,  passing  through  the  circle  of 
the  moon,  it  falls  upon  the  summit  of  Moru  ;  where  it  divides 
into  four  streams,  flowing  towards  the  four  cardinal  points. 
These  four  branches  pass  througli  four  rocks,  carved  into  the 
shape  of  four  heads  of  different  animals.  The  Ganges,  run- 
ning towards  the  south,  passes  through  a  cow's  head  :  to  the 
west  is  a  horse's  head,  from  which  flows  tlie  Chaashu  or  Oxus  j 
towards  the  cast,  is  the  head  of  an  elephant,  from  which  flows 
llie  river  Sita  ;  and  to  the  north,  is  a  lion's  head,  from  which 
flows  the  Bhadrasama.  — VVrLFOKD.  jj«.  «m.  v.  viii.  p.  317. 
Calc.  edition. 

The  mountains  through  which  the  Ganges  flows  at  Hurd- 
war,  present  the  spectator  with  the  view  of  a  grand  naturol 
amphitheatre  ;  their  appearance  is  rugged,  and  destitute  of 
verdure ;  they  run  in  ridges  and  bluff  points,  in  a  direction 
east  and  west :  at  the  back  of  the  largest  range  rise,  towering 
to  the  clouds,  the  lofty  mountains  of  Himmalayah,  whose  tops 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which,  on  clear  days,  present 
a  most  sublime  prospect  Their  large  jagged  masses,  broken 
into  a  variety  of  irregular  shapes,  added  to  their  stupendous 
height,  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  antiquity  and 
grandeur,  coeval  with  the  creation  ;  and  the  eternal  frost  with 
which  they  are  incrusted,  appears  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  mortals  ever  attaining  their  summit. 

In  viewing  this  grand  spectacle  of  nature,  the  traveller  may 
easily  yield  his  assent  to,  and  pardon  the  superstitious  venera- 
tion of,  the  Hindoo  votary,  who,  in  tlie  fervor  of  his  imagi- 
nation, assigns  the  summit  of  these  icy  regions  as  the  abode 
of  tlie  great  Mahadeo,  or  First  Cause,  where,  seated  on  his 
throne  of  ice,  ho  is  supposed  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
surrounding  universe.  — Franklin's  Li/e  of  Oearge  Thomas, 
p.  41. 

At  Gangdttara,  three  small  streams  fall  down  from  im- 
passable snowy  precipices,  and  unite  into  a  small  basin  below, 
which  is  considered  by  tlie  Hindus  as  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  over  which,  at  that  place,  a  man  can  step.  This  is 
one  of  the  five  Tirthas,  or  stations,  more  eminently  sacred 
than  the  rest  upon  this  sacred  river.  Narayana  Shastri,  who 
gave  this  account,  had  visited  it.  —  Buchanan. 

The  mountain,  called  Cailasa  Cungri,  is  exceedingly  lofty. 
On  its  summit  there  is  a  Bhowjputr  tree,  from  the  root  of 
wliich  sprouts  or  gushes  a  small  stream,  which  the  people  say 
is  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  it  comes  from  Vaicont'ha, 
or  Heaven,  as  is  also  related  in  the  Purines  ;  although  this 
source  ap[)ears  to  the  sight  to  flow  from  the  spot  where  grows 
this  Bhowjputr  tree,  which  is  at  an  ascent  of  some  miles  ;  and 
yet  above  this  there  is  a  still  loftier  summit,  where  no  one 
'oes:  but  I  have  heard  that,  on  that  uppermost  pinnacle 
there  is  a  fountain  or  cavity,  to  which  a  Jogui  somehow  pene- 
trated, who,  having  immersed  his  little  finger  in  it,  it  became 
petrified.  —  Furana  Poora.    Asiatic  Researches. 

Respecting  the  true  source  of  the  Ganges  much  uncer- 
tainty still  prevails.  In  vain  one  of  the  most  powerful  sove- 
reigns of  Indostan,  the  emperor  Acbar,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  sent  a  number  of  men,  an  army  of  dis- 
coverers, provided  with  every  necessary,  and  the  most  potent 
recommendations,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  mighty  river 
which  adorned  and  fertilized  the  vast  extent  of  his  dominions. 
They  were  not  able  to  penetrate  beyond  the  famous  Mouth  of 


the  Cou>.  This  is  an  immense  aperture,  in  a  ridge  of  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  to  which  the  natives  of  India  have  given 
this  appellation,  from  the  fancied  or  real  resemblance  of  the 
rocks  which  form  the  stupendous  chasm,  to  the  mouth  of  an 
animal  esteemed  sacred  throughout  Indostan  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  From  this  opening,  the  Ganges,  precipitating  iUelf 
into  a  large  and  deep  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  forms 
a  cataract,  which  is  called  Gangotri.  The  impracticability  ol 
scaling  these  precipitous  rocks,  and  advancing  beyond  this 
formidable  pass,  has  prevented  the  tracing  whence  this  rushing 
mass  of  water  takes  its  primary  rise.  —  Wilcocke,  JVute  (ff 
Stavorinus. 


The  birth  of  Ganges.  —  X.  2,  p.  584. 

I  am  indebted  to  Sir  William  Jones's  Hjntui  to  Ganga,  foi 
this  fable  :  — 

"  Above  the  stretch  of  mortal  ken. 

On  bless'd  Cailasa's  top,  where  every  stem 

Glow'd  with  a  vegetable  gem, 

Mahe'sa  stood,  the  dread  and  joy  of  men  ; 

While  Pirvati,  to  gain  a  boon, 

Fix'd  on  his  locks  a  beamy  moon. 

And  hid  his  frontal  eye  in  jocund  play, 

With  reluctant  sweet  delay. 

All  nature  straight  was  lock'd  in  dim  eclipse, 

Till  Bralunaiis  pure,  with  hallow'd  lips, 

And  warbled  prayers,  restored  the  day  ; 

When  Ganga  from  his  brow,  by  heavenly  fingers  press'd, 

Sprang  radiant,  and,  descending,  graced  the  caverns  of  the 

west." 
The  descent  of  the  Ganges  is  related  in  the  Ramayuna, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bramins. 
This  work  the  excellent  and  learned  Baptist  missionaries  at 
Serampore  are  at  this  time  employed  in  printing  and  trans- 
lating ;  one  volume  has  arrived  in  Europe,  and  from  it  I  am 
tempted  here  to  insert  an  extract  of  considerable  length.  The 
reader  will  be  less  disposed  to  condemn  the  fictions  of  Kehama 
as  extravagant,  when  he  compares  them  with  this  genuine 
specimen  of  Hindoo  fable.  He  will  perceive,  too,  tliat  no 
undue  importance  has  been  attributed  to  the  Horse  of  the 
Sacrifice  in  the  Poem. 

"  The  son  of  Kooshika  having,  in  mellifluous  accents,  re- 
lated these  things  to  Rania,  again  addressed  the  descendant  of 
Kakootitha.  Formerly,  O  hero  !  there  was  a  king  of  Hyood- 
hva  named  Sugura,  the  Sovereign  of  Men,  virtuous,  desirous 
of  children,  but  childless  ;  O  Rama  !  the  daughter  of  Vidur- 
bhakeshinee,  virtuous,  attached  to  truth,  was  his  chief  con- 
sort, and  the  daughter  of  Urishtunemi,  Soomuti,  unequalled 
in  beauty,  his  second  spouse.  With  these  two  consorts,  the 
"rent  king,  going  to  Himuvat,  engaged  in  sacred  austerities 
on  the  mountain  in  whose  sacred  stream  Bhrigoo  constantly 
bathed.  A  hundred  years  being  completed,  the  sage  Bhrigoo, 
clothed  with  truth,  rendered  propitious  by  his  austerities, 
granted  him  this  blessing:  O  sinless  One  !  thou  shalt  obtain 
a  most  numerous  progeny  ;  thy  fame,  O  chief  of  men  !  will  bo 
unparalleled  in  the  universe.  From  one  of  thy  consorts,  O 
sire  !  shall  spring  the  founder  of  thy  race,  and,  from  the  other, 
sixty  thousand  sons. 

"  The  queens,  pleased,  approached  the  chief  of  men  who 
was  thus  speaking,  and,  with  hands  respectfully  joined,  asked, 
O  Brahman  !  who  shall  be  the  one  son,  and  who  shall  pro- 
duce the  multitude?  We,  O  Brahman!  desire  to  heat 
May  thy  words  be  verified.  Hearing  their  request,  the  most 
virtuous  Bhrigoo  replied  in  these  admirable  words  ;  Freely  say 
which  of  these  favors  ye  desire,  whether  the  one,  fuunuer  of 
the  family,  or  the  multitude  of  valiant,  renowned,  energetic 
sons.  O  Rama  !  son  of  Rughoo,  Keshinee  hearing  the  words 
of  the  sage,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  accepted  the  one  son, 
the  founder  of  the  family  ;  and  Soomuti,  sister  of  Soopurna, 
accepted  the  sixty  thousand  sons,  active  and  renowned.  The 
kin"  O  son  of  Rughoo  1  having  respectfully  circumambulated 
the'sagc,  bowing  the  head,  returned  with  his  spouses  to  his 
own  citv. 

"  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  his  eldest  spouse  Keshinee 
bore  to  Sugura  a  son,  named  Usumunja ;  and  Soomuti,  O 
chief  of  men  I  brought  forth  a  gourd,  from  which,  on  its  being 
opened,  came  forth  sixty  thousand  sons.    These,  carefully 
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brouglli  up  by  tlieir  nurses,  in  jars  filled  with  chirilied  butler,  i 
in  process  of  lime  attained  tlie  state  of  youth  ;*  and,  after  a 
long  period,  the  sixty  tlioiisand  sons  of  Sugura,  possessed  of 
youth  and  beauty,  becaiiie  men.  The  eldest  son,  the  offspring 
of  Sugura,  O  son  of  Rughoo  1  chief  of  men,  seizing  cliildren, 
would  throw  them  into  the  waters  of  tlie  Suruyoo,  and  sport 
himself  with  their  drowning  pangs.  This  evil  person,  the 
distresser  of  good  men,  devoted  to  the  injury  of  the  citizens, 
was  by  his  father  expelled  from  tlie  city.  The  son  of  Usu- 
munja,  the  heroic  Uugshooman,  in  conversation  courteous  and 
affectionate,  was  esteemed  by  all. 

"After  Q  long  time,  O  chief  of  men  I  Sugura  formed  the 
steady  resolve,  •  I  will  perform  a  sacrifice.'  Versed  in  the 
Veda,  the  king,  attended  by  liis  instructors,  having  determined 
the  things  relating  to  the  sacrificial  work,  began  to  prepare 
the  sacrifice. 

*'  Hearing  the  words  of  Vishwa-mitra,  the  son  of  Rughoo, 
highly  gratified  in  the  midst  of  the  story,  addressed  the  sage, 
bright  as  the  ardent  llame,  Peace  be  to  Thee :  I  desire,  O 
Brahman,  to  liear  this  story  at  large,  liow  my  predecessors 
performed  the  sacrifice.  Hearing  his  words,  Vishwa-mitra, 
smiling,  pleasantly  replied  to  Rama;  *  Attend,  then,  O 
Rama  I  to  the  story  of  Sugura,  repeated  at  full  length. 
Where  the  great  mountain  Himuvat,  tlie  happy  father-in-law 
of  Shunkura,  and  the  mountain  Bindhyo,  overlooking  the 
country  around,  proudly  vie  with  each  other,  there  was  the 
sacrifice  of  the  great  Sugura  performed.  That  land,  sacred 
and  renowned,  is  the  habitation  of  Raksliuses.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Sugura,  the  hero  Ungshooman,  O  Rama  !  eminent  in 
archery,  a  mighty  charioteer,  was  the  attendant  (of  the 
horse. t)  While  the  king  wiis  performing  the  sacrifice,  a  ser- 
pent, assuming  the  form  of  Ununta,  rose  from  the  earth,  and 
seized  the  sacrificial  horse.  The  sacrificial  victim  being 
stolen,  all  the  priests,  O  son  of  Rughoo  I  going  to  the  king, 
said,  Thy  consecrated  horse  has  been  stolen  by  some  one  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent.  Kill  the  thief,  and  bring  back  the 
sacred  horse.  This  interruption  in  the  sacrifice  portends  evil 
to  us  all.  Take  those  steps,  O  king  I  which  may  lead  to  the 
completion  of  the  sacrifice.  Having  heard  the  advice  of  his 
instructors,  the  king,  calling  his  sixty  thousand  sous  into  the 
assembly,  said,  I  perceive  that  the  Rakshuses  have  not  been 
to  tliis  great  sacrifice.  A  sacrifice  of  the  Nagas  is  now  per- 
forming by  the  sages,  and  some  god,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
has  stolen  the  devoted  horse.  Whoever  he  be,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  Deeksha,  has  been  the  cause  of  this  afflictive 
circumstance,  this  unhuppy  event,  whether  ho  be  gone  to 
Pataia,  or  wlietlier  he  remain  in  the  waters,  kill  him,  O  sons  ! 
and  bring  back  my  victim.  May  success  attend  you,  O  my 
sons!  At  my  command  traverse  the  sea-girt  earth,  digging 
with  mighty  labor,  till  you  obtain  a  sight  of  the  horse  ;  each 
one  piercing  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  yojuna,  go  you  in 
search  of  him  who  stole  the  sacred  horse.  Being  consecrated 
by  the  Deeksha,  I,  with  my  grandson,  and  my  teachers,  will 
renmin  with  the  sacrifice  unfinished,  till  I  again  behold  my 
devoted  horse.* 

"Thus  instructed  by  their  father  Sugura,  they,  in  obedi- 
ence to  him,  went  with  cheerful  mind,  O  Rama  I  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  earth.  'I'lie  strong  ones,  having  gone  over  the  earth 
without  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  horse,  each  of  these  mighty 
men  pierced  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  yojuna,  with  their 
mighty  arm,  the  stroke  of  whicli  resembled  the  thunderbolt. 
Pierced  by  Kooddalas,J  by  Purighas,)^  by  Shouhis,||  by  Moos- 
hula8,ir  and  Sbuktis,**  the  earth  cried  out  as  in  darkness. 
Then  arose,  O  Raglmva  !  a  dreadful  cry  of  the  serpents,  the 
Uiiooras,  the  Rakshuses,  and  other  creatures,  as  of  beings 
suffering  death.  These  angry  youths,  O  son  of  Rughoo  !  dug 
the  eart'i  even  to  Pataia,  to  the  extent  of  sixty  tliousand 
yojunas  Thus,  O  prince  I  the  sons  of  the  sovereign  of  men 
traversed  Jumboodwcepa,  enclosed  with  mountains,  digging 

*  The  H:  jdoos  ca)t  a  cliiUI  B(Ua,  till  it  tittjiins  tlie  age  of  fifteen  years 
oUl.  From  Ihe  aixleenlh  year  to  the  fiftieth,  Youvuna,  or  a  state  of  youih, 
is  Guppo^ed  (o  continue.  Each  of  these  has  several  Biibdivisions ;  nnd  in 
certain  cases  the  period  admils  of  variittioi),  ns  appears  (o  have  been  the 
ease  here. 

t  The  horse  intended  for  the  sacrifice. 

X  The  Indian  spade,  rofmed  like  a  hoe,  with  a  short  handle. 

§  An  initrument  said  to  be  furmed  like  an  ox's  yoke. 

II  A  dart,  or  spear.  IT  A  club,  or  crow. 

'•  A  weapon  now  unknown. 


wherever  tJicy  canie.  The  gods  now,  with  the  Gundhurwas 
and  the  great  serpents,  slrui-k  with  astonishment,  weTit  all  of 
them  to  Bruhma,  and,  bowing  even  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
spirit,  they,  full  of  terror,  with  dejected  countenance,  ad- 
dressed him  thus  :  '  O  Deva  !  O  divine  One  !  the  whole 
earth,  covered  with  mountains  and  «oods,  with  rivers  and 
continents,  the  sons  of  Sugura  are  now  digging  up.  By  these 
digging,  O  Bruhma  !  the  mightiest  beings  are  killed.  This  is 
the  stealer  of  our  consecrated  victims;  by  this  (fellow)  our 
horse  was  taken  away.'  Thus  saying,  these  sons  of  Sugura 
destroy  all  creatures.  O  most  Powerful !  having  he*.  \i  this, 
it  becomes  thee  to  interpose,  before  these  horse-seekers  de- 
stroy all  thy  creatures  endued  with  life." 

Thus  far  the  thirty-second  Section,  describing  the  digging 
of  earth. 

SECTION  THIRTY-THREE. 

"  Hearing  the  words  of  the  gods,  the  divine  Bruhma  replied 

to  these  affrighted  ones,  stupefied  with  the  Yuma-like  power 
of  these  youths  :  The  wise  Vasoo-deva,  the  great  Madhuva, 
who  claims  the  earth  for  his  spouse,  that  divine  one,  residing 
in  the  form  of  Kupila,  supports  the  earth.  By  the  fire  of  his 
wrath  he  will  destroy  the  sons  of  the  king.  This  piercing  of 
the  earth  must,  I  suppose,  be  perceived  by  him,  and  he  will 
(effect)  the  destruction  of  the  long-sighted  sons  of  Sugura. 
The  thirty-three  gods,*  enemy  subduing,  having  heard  the 
words  of  Bruhma,  returned  home  full  of  joy.  The  sons  of 
Sugura  highly  renowned,  thus  digging  the  earth,  a  sound  was 
produced  resembling  that  of  conflicting  elements.  Having 
encompassed  and  penetrated  the  whole  earth,  the  sons  of 
Sugura,  returning  to  their  father,  said.  The  whole  earth  hai 
been  traversed  by  us  j  and  all  the  powerful  gods,  the  Danu- 
vas,  the  Jluckshuses,  the  Pishachas,  the  serpents,  and  hydras 
aref  killed  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  thy  horse,  nor  the  thief. 
What  shall  we  do?  Success  be  to  thee:  be  pleased  to  de- 
termine what  more  is  proper.  The  virtuous  king,  having 
heard  the  words  of  his  sons,  O  son  of  Rughoo !  angrily  re- 
plied. Again  commence  digging.  Having  penetrated  the  earth, 
and  found  the  stf'alor  of  the  horse,  having  accomplished  your 
intention,  return  again.  Attentive  to  the  words  of  their 
father,  the  great  Sugura,  the  sixty  thousand  descended  to 
Pataia,  and  there  renewed  their  digging.  There,  O  chief  of 
men  !  they  saw  the  elephan*  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  in 
size  resembling  a  mountain,  witl"  distorted  eyes,  supporting 
with  his  head  this  earth,  with  its  mountains  and  forests,  cov- 
ered with  various  countries,  and  adorned  with  numerous 
cities.  When,  Ibr  the  sake  of  rest,  O  Kakootsha  !  the  great 
elephant,  through  distress,  refreshes  himself  by  moving  his 
heail,  an  eaithquake  is  produced. 

"  Having  respectfully  circumambulated  this  mighty  ele- 
phant, guardian  of  the  quarter,  they,  O  Rama  !  praising  him, 
penetrated  into  Pataia.  After  they  had  thus  penetrated  the 
east  quarter,  they  opened  their  way  to  the  south.  Here  they 
saw  that  great  elephant  Muha-pudma,  equal  to  a  huge  moun- 
tain, sustaining  the  earth  with  his  liead.  Beholding  him,  they 
were  filled  with  surprise  ;  and,  at\er  the  usual  circumambu- 
lation,  the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  the  great  Sugura  perforated 
the  west  quarter.  In  this  these  mighty  ones  saw  the  elephant 
Soumunusa,  of  equal  size.  Having  respectfully  saluted  him, 
and  inquired  respecting  his  health,  these  valiant  ones  digging, 
arrived  at  the  north.  In  this  quarter,  O  chiefof  Rughoo  1  they 
saw  the  snow-white  elephant  Bhudra,  supporting  this  earth 
with  his  beautiful  body.  Circumambulating  him,  they  again 
penetrated  the  earth,  and  proceeding  north-east  to  that  re 
nowned  quarter;  all  the  sons  of  Sugura,  through  anger, 
pierced  the  eartii  again.  There  all  those  magnanimous  ones, 
terrible  in  swiftness,  and  of  mighty  prowess,  saw  Kupila. 
Vasodeva  the  eternal, J  and  near  him  Iho  horse  feeding. 
Filled,  O  son  of  Rughoo  I  with  unparalleled  joy,  tliey  all, 
knowing  him  to  be  the  stealer  of  the  horse,  with  eyes  starting 
with  rage,  seizing  their  spades  and  their  lanifulas^  and  even 

■  The  ei^hl  Vueoos,  the  eleven  Roodr.is,  the  twelve  Adilyas,  and  Usli- 
winee  and  Koomxra. 

f  This  seema  to  have  been  spuken  by  these  youths  in  the  warmth  of 
their  imagination. 

t  The  Hindoos  say,  that  Kupila,  or  Vnsoo-deva,  ii  an  Incnniation  ol 
Vishnoo,  whom  they  describe  as  having  been  thus  paniaDj-  IncamaW 
twenty-four  times. 
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trees  and  stones,  ran  towurds  liim  full  of  \vratli,  calling  out, 
Stop,  stop  !  thou  art  tlio  stealer  of  our  saerificiiil  horse  ;  Thou 
stupid  one,  know  tliat  we  who  have  found  thee  are  the  sons 
of  RugJioo.  Kupila,  tilled  with  excessive  anger,  uttered  from 
liis  nostrils  a  loud  sound,  and  instuntiy,  O  Kakoostlial  by 
Kupila  of  immeasurable  power,  were  all  the  sons  of  Sugura 
turned  to  a  heap  of  ashcH.'* 

Thus  far  the  thirty-third  Section,  describing  tlie  interview 
with  Kupila. 

SECTION   THIRTV-FOUR. 

"  O  son  of  Rughoo  !  Sugura,  perceiving  that  his  sons  had 
been  absent  a  long  time,  thus  addressed  his  grandson,  illus- 
trious by  his  own  might :  Thou  art  a  hero,  possessed  of  science, 
in  prowess  equal  to  thy  predecessors.  Search  out  the  fate  of 
thy  paternal  relatives,  and  the  person  by  whom  the  horse  was 
stolen,  that  we  may  avenge  ourselves  on  these  subterraneous 
beings,  powerful  and  great.  Take  thy  cimeter  and  bow,  O 
beloved  one  I  and  finding  out  thy  deceased  paternal  relatives, 
riesiroy  my  adversary.  The  proposed  end  being  thus  accom- 
pli:*hed,  return      Bring  me  happily  through  tJiis  sacrifice. 

"  Thusparticulajly  nddresscdby  the  great  Sugura,  TJngshoo- 
man,  swift  and  powerful,  taking  his  bow  and  cimeter,  depart- 
ed. Urged  by  tlio  king,  the  chief  of  men  traversed  the  sub- 
terraneous road  dug  by  his  great  ancestors.  'J'liere  the  mighty 
one  saw  the  elephant  of  the  quarter,  adored  hy  the  gods,  the 
Dannvas  and  Rukshuses,  tlie  Pishachus,  the  birds  and  the  ser- 
pent:i.  Having  circumambulated  him,  and  asked  concerning 
his  welfare,  Ungshooraan  inquired  for  his  paternal  relatives, 
and  the  stealer  of  the  sacred  victim.  The  mighty  elephant  of 
tlie  i|uarler  hearing,  replied,  O  son  of  Usumunja!  thou  wilt 
accomplish  thine  intention,  and  speedily  return  with  the  horse. 
Having  heard  this,  he,  with  due  respect,  inquired,  ii;  regular 
succession,  of  all  the  elephants  of  the  quarters.  Honored  by 
ull  these  guardians  of  the  eight  sides  of  the  earth,  acquainted 
with  speech,  and  eminent  in  eloquence,  he  was  told.  Thou 
wilt  return  with  the  horse.  Upon  this  encouraging  declara- 
tion, he  swiftly  went  to  the  place  where  lay  his  paternal  rel- 
atives, the  sons  of  Sugura,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  (At 
this  sight)  the  son  of  Usumunja,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  on 
account  of  their  death,  cried  out  with  excess  of  grief.  In  this 
state  of  grief,  the  cliief  of  men  beheld,  grazing  near,  the  sacri- 
ficial horse.  The  illustrious  one,  desirous  of  performing  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  tliese  sons  of  tlie  king,  looked  around  for 
a  receptacle  of  water,  but  in  vain.  Extending  his  eagerview, 
he  saw,  O  Rama  !  tlie  sovereign  of  birds,  the  uncle  of  his  pa- 
ternal relatives,  Soopurna,  in  size  resembling  a  mountain. 
Vinuteya,  of  mighty  prowesa,  addressed  him  thus  ;  Grieve  not, 
O  chief  of  men!  this  slaugliter  is  approved  by  the  universe. 
These  great  ones  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  Kupila  of  un- 
measurable  might.  It  is  not  proper  for  thee,  O  wise  one  I  to 
pour  common  water  upon  these  ashes.  Gunga,  O  chief  of 
men  !  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Himuvut.  With  her  sacred 
stream,  O  valiant  one  !  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies  for 
thine  ancestors.  If  the  purifier  of  tlie  world  (low  on  them, 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  aslies,  these  ashes  being  wetted  by  Gunga, 
the  illuminator  of  the  world,  the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  thy 
grandfather  will  he  received  into  heaven.  May  success  attend 
thee  !  Bring  Gunga  to  the  earth  from  the  residence  of  the  gods. 
If  thou  art  able,  O  chief  of  men  !  possessor  of  the  ample  share, 
let  the  descent  of  Gunga  be  iicconiplished  t»y  thee.  Take  the 
horse,  and  go  forth.  It  is  thine,  O  hero  I  for  to  complete  the 
great  paternal  sacrifice. 

"  Having  heard  these  words  of  Soopurna,  Ungshooman,  the 
heroic,  speedily  seizing  the  liorse,  returned.  Then,  O  son  of 
Rughoo!  being  come  to  the  king,  who  was  siill  performing  the 
initiatory  ceremonies,  he  related  to  him  tbr  whole  otlair,  and 
the  advice  of  Soopurna. 

'"  After  liearing  the  terror-inspiring  relation  of  Ungshooman, 
the  king  tinislied  the  sacrifice,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  tonor 
and  spirit  of  the  ordinance  ;  having  finislied  his  sacrifice,  the 
sovereign  of  the  earth  returned  to  his  palace.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  devise  any  way  for  the  descent  of  Gunga 
from  heaven  :  after  a  long  time,  unable  to  fix  upon  any  method, 
he  departed  to  heaven,  having  reigned  tliirty  thousand  years. 

'*  Sugura  having,  O  Rama!  paid  the  del)t  of  nature,  the 
people  chose  Ungshooman,  the  pious,  for  tlieir  sovereign. 
Ungshooman,  O  son  of  Rughoo!    was  a  very  great  monarch. 


His  son  was  called  Dwileepa.  Having  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  he,  O  Raguva  !  retiring  to  the  pleasant  top  of  Mount 
Himuvut.  performed  the  most  severe  austerities.  This  excel- 
lent sovereign  of  men,  illustrious  as  the  immortals,  was  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  of  the  descent  of  Gunga  ;  but  not  obtaining 
his  wish,  the  renowned  monarch,  rich  in  sacred  austerities, 
departed  to  heaven,  after  having  abode  in  the  forest  sacred  to 
austerities  thirty-two  thousand  years.  Dwileepa,  the  highly 
energetic,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  slaughter  of  his  pa- 
ternal great-uncles,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief ;  but  was  still 
unable  to  fix  upon  a  way  of  deliverance.  How  shall  I  accom- 
plish the  descent  of  Gunga?  How  shall  I  perforin  the  fune- 
ral ablutions  of  these  relatives?  How  shall  I  deliver  them? 
In  such  cogitations  was  his  mind  constantly  engaged.  While 
these  ideas  filled  the  mind  of  the  king,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  sacred  duties,  there  was  born  to  him  a  most  virtuous  son, 
called  Bhugee-rutha.  The  illustrious  king  Dwileepa  per- 
formed many  sacrifices,  and  governed  the  kingdom  for  thirty 
thousand  years  j  but,  O  chief  of  men !  no  way  of  obtaining 
the  deliverance  of  his  ancestors  appearing,  he,  by  a  disease, 
discharged  the  debt  of  nature.  Having  installed  his  own  son 
Bhugee-rutha  in  the  kingdom,  the  lord  of  men  departed  to  the 
paradise  of  Indra,  through  the  merits  of  his  own  virtuous 
deeds. 

"  The  pious,  the  royal  sage,  Bhugee-rutha,  O  son  of  Rug- 
hoo 1  was  childless.  Desirous  of  offspring,  yet  childless, 
the  great  monarch  intrusted  the  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his 
counsellors  ;  and,  having  his  heart  set  on  obtaining  the  descent 
of  Gunga,  engaged  in  a  long  course  of  sacred  austerities  upon 
the  mountain  Gokurna.  With  hands  erected,  he,  O  son  of 
Rughoo!  surrounded  in  the  hot  season  with  five  fires,*  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  onlinance  in  the  cold  season  lying  in 
water ;  and  in  the  rainy  season  exposed  to  the  descending 
clouds,  feeding  on  fallen  leaves,  with  his  mind  restrained,  and 
his  sensual  feelings  subdued,  this  valiant  and  groat  king  con- 
tinued a  thousand  years  in  the  practice  of  the  most  severe 
austerities.  The  magnanimous  monarch  of  mighty  arm  liaving 
finished  this  period,  the  divine  Bruhma,  the  lord  of  creatures, 
the  supreme  governor,  was  highly  pleased  ;  and  with  the  gods, 
going  near  to  the  great  Bhugee-rutha,  employed  in  sacred 
austerities,  said  to  him,  I  am  propitious.  O  performer  of  I 
sacred  vows  !  ask  a  blessing.  The  mighty,  the  illustrious 
Bhugee-rutha,  with  hands  respectfully  joined,  replied  to  the 
sire  of  all,  O  divine  one  !  if  thou  art  pleased  with  me,  if  the 
fruit  of  my  austerities  may  he  granted,  let  all  the  sons  of  Su- 
gura obtain  water  for  their  funeral  rites.  The  ashes  of  the 
great  ones  being  wetted  by  the  water  of  Gunga,  let  all  my  an- 
cestors ascend  to  tlic  eternal  heaven. f  Let  a  child,  O  divine 
one  !  be  granted  to  us,  that  our  family  become  not  extinct.  O 
God  I  let  this  great  blessing  be  granted  to  the  family  of  Iksh- 
wakoo.  Tlie  venerable  sire  of  all  replied  to  the  king  thus  re- 
questing in  the  sweetest  and  most  pleasing  accents  :  Bhugee- 
rutha,  thou  mighty  charioteer,  be  this  great  wish  of  thine  heart 
accomplished.  Let  prosperity  attend  thee,  thou  increaser  of 
the  family  of  Ikshwakoo  !  Engage  Hura,  O  king  1  to  receive 
(in  lier  descent)  Gunga  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  mountain 
Himuvut.  The  earth,  O  king  I  cannot  sustain  the  descent  of 
Gunga,  nor  beside  SliooleeJ  do  I  behold  any  one,  O  king  I 
able  to  receive  her.  The  creator  having  thus  replied  to  the 
king,  and  spoken  to  Gunga,  returned  to  heaven  with  Macroots 
and  all  the  gods." 

Thus  far  the  thirty-fourth  Section,  describing  the  gift  of  the 
blessing  to  Bughee-rutha. 


SECTION   THIRTY-FIVE. 

"  Pruja-puti  being  gone,  Bhugee-rutha,  O  Rama  !  with  up- 
lifted arm,  without  support,  withovit  a  helper,  immovable  as  a 
dry  tree,  and  feeding  on  air,  remained  day  and  night  on  the 
tip  of  his  great  toe  upon  tlie  afflicted  earth.  A  full  year  hav- 
ing now  elapsed,  the  husband  of  Ooma,  and  tlie  lord  of  ani- 
mals, who  is  reverenced  by  all  worlds,  said  to  the  king,  I  am 
propitious  to  thee,  O  chief  of  men  !    I  will  accomplish  thy 

•  One  townnla  each  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  the  sirn  orer  hie  tieau. 
towards  whicU  he  v/ns  constantly  looking. 
t  The  heaven  from  which  Ihere  can  lie  nr»  fall. 
J  Shiva,  ftoni  Shooln,  the  spear  which  he  held. 
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Utmost  desire.  To  him  the  sovereign  replied,  O  Hura,  receive 
GuDga !  Bhurgii,*  thua  iiddrussed,  replied,  I  will  perform  thy 
desire;  I  will  rereivc  her  on  my  head,  the  daughter  of  the 
mountain.  Muliesliwra  then,  mounting  on  the  summit  of 
Himuvut,  addressed  Gutiga,  the  river  flowing  in  the  ether, 
saying,  Descend,  O  Gunga  !  The  eldest  daughter  of  Himuvnt, 
adored  I>y  the  universe,  having  heard  the  words  of  the  lord  of 
Ooma,  wiis  fiiloil  with  anger,  and  assuming,  O  Rama  !  a  form 
of  amazing  size,  with  insupportable  celerity,  fell  from  the  air 
upon  tliH  auspicious  head  of  Shiva.  The  goddess  Gunga,  ir- 
resistihle,  thought  within  herself,  I  will  bear  down  Shunkura 
with  my  stream,  and  enter  Patala.  The  divine  Hura,  the 
three-eyed  God,  was  aware  of  her  proud  resolution,  and,  being 
angry,  determined  to  prevent  her  design.  The  purifier,  fallen 
upon  the  sacred  liead  of  Roodra,  was  detained,  O  Rama  I  in 
the  recesses  of  the  orb  of  his  Juta,  resembling  Himuvut,  and 
was  unable,  by  the  greatest  efforts,  to  descend  to  the  earth. 
From  the  borders  of  the  orb  of  his  Juta,  the  goddess  could  not 
obtain  regress,  but  wandered  there  for  many  series  of  years. 
Thus  situated,  Bliugee-rutha  beheld  her  wandering  tliere,  and 
again  engaged  in  severe  austerities. 

"With  these  austerities,  O  son  of  Rughoo!  Hura  being 
greatly  pleased,  discharged  Gunga  towards  the  lake  Vindoo. 
In  her  flowing  forth  seven  streams  were  produced.  Three  of 
these  streamSjl  beautiful,  filled  with  water  conveying  happi- 
ness, HIadinee,!  Pavunee,^  and  Nulinee,[[  directed  their 
course  eastward  j  while  Soochukohoo,ir  Seeta,**  and  Sind- 
hoo,ff  three  pellucid  mighty  rivers,  flowed  to  the  west.  The 
seventh  of  these  streams  followed  king  Bhugee-rutha.  Tlie 
royal  sage,  the  illustrious  Bhugee-rutha,  seated  on  a  resplen- 
dent car,  led  the  way,  while  Gunga  followed.  Pouring  down 
from  the  sky  upon  the  head  of  Sliunkura,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  earth,  her  streams  rolled  along  with  a  shrill  sound. 
The  eartli  was  m  illingly  chosen  by  the  fallen  fishes,  the  turtles, 
the  porpoises,  and  the  birds.  The  royal  sages,  the  Gundhur- 
vas,  the  Vukshas,  and  the  Siddhas,  beheld  her  falling  from  the 
ether  to  the  earth  ;  yea,  the  gods,  immeasurable  in  power, 
filled  with  surprise,  came  thither  with  chariots  resembling  a 
city,  horses,  and  elephants,  and  litters,  desirous  of  seeing  the 
wonderful  and  unparalleled  descent  of  Gunga  into  the  world. 
Irradiated  by  the  descending  gods,  and  the  splendor  of  their 
ornaments,  the  cloudless  atmosphere  shone  with  the  splendor 
of  a  hundred  suns,  while,  by  the  uneasy  porpoises,  the  ser- 
pents, and  the  fishes,  the  air  was  coruscated  as  with  lightning. 
Through  the  white  foam  of  the  waters,  spreading  in  a  thousand 
directions,  and  the  flights  of  water-fowl,  the  iilinospliere  ap- 
peared filled  with  autumnal  clouds.  The  water,  pure  from 
defilement,  falling  from  the  head  of  Shunkura,  and  thence  to 
the  earth,  ran  in  some  places  with  a  rapid  stream,  in  others  in 
a  tortuous  current ;  here  widely  spreading,  there  descending 
into  caverns,  and  again  spouting  upward;  in  some  places  it 
moved  slowly,  stream  uniting  with  stream;  while  repelled 
in  others,  it  rose  upwards,  and  again  fell  to  the  earth.  Know- 
ing its  purity,  the  sages,  the  Gundhurvas,  and  the  inhal)itants 
of  the  earth,  touched  the  water  fallen  from  the  body  of  Bhuva.J  J 
Those  wlio,  through  a  curse,  had  fallen  from  heaven  to  earth, 
having  performed  ablution  in  this  stream,  became  free  from 
sin  ;  cleansed  from  sin  by  this  water,  and  restored  to  happi- 
ness, they  entered  the  sky,  and  returned  again  to  heaven. 
By  this  illustrious  stream  was  the  world  rejoiced,  and  by  per- 
forming ablution  in  Gunga,  became  free  from  impurity. 

"  The  royal  sage,  Bhugee-rutha,  full  of  energy,  went  before, 
seated  on  his  resplendent  car,  while  Gunga  followed  after. 
The  gods,  O  Rama  !  with  the  sages,  the  Dityas,  the  Danuvas, 
the  Rakshuses,  the  chief  Gundhurvas,  and  Yukshas,  with  the 
Kinnuras,  the  chief  serpents,  and  all  the  Upsuras,  together, 
with  aquatic  animals,  following  the  chariot  of  Bhugee-rutha, 
attended  Gunga.  Whither  king  Bhugee-rutha  went,  thither 
went  tJie  renowned  Gunga,  tlie  chief  of  streams,  the  destroyer 
of  all  sin. 

"After  this,  Gunga,  in  her  course,  inundated  this  sacrificial 

•  Shi».i. 

T  Li(er!illy,  three  Gonjas.  Wherever  a  part  of  Gunsra  flows,  it  U  dig-iii. 

lied  Willi  lier  name  :  thus  the  Hindoos  say,  Ihe  Gunga  of  Pouyaga,  ftc. 

X  The  river  of  joy.  §  The  purifier. 

n  AtMjundin^  wilh  waler.  TT  Beaiiiif'il  eyed. 

•*  While.  It  Probably  the  Indus. 
IJ  Shiva,  the  exialent. 


ground  of  the  great  Juhnoo  of  astonishing  deeds,  who  was 
then  offering  sacrifice.  Juhnoo,  O  Rughuva  I  perceiving  hor 
pride  enraged,  drank  up  the  whole  of  the  water  of  Gunga  — 
a  most  astonishing  deed  '.  At  this  the  gods,  the  Gundhurvas, 
and  the  sages,  exceedingly  surprised,  adored  the  great  Juh- 
noo, the  most  excellent  of  men,  and  named  Gunga  the  daugh- 
ter of  this  great  sage. 

"  The  illustrious  chief  of  men,  pleased,  discharged  Gunga 
from  his  ears.  Having  liberated  her,  he,  recognizing  the 
great  Bhugee-rutha,  the  chief  of  kings,  then  present,  duly 
honored  him,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  From 
this  deed  Gunga,  the  daughter  of  Jahnoo,  obtained  the  uanie 
Jahnuvee. 

"  Gunga  now  went  forward  again,  following  the  chariot  of 
Bhugee-rutlia.  Having  reached  the  sea,  the  chief  of  streania 
proceeded  to  Patala,  to  accomplish  tlie  work  of  Bughee-rutha. 
The  wise  and  royal  sage,  having,  with  great  labor,  conducted 
Gunga  thither,  there  beheld  his  ancestors  reduced  to  asheti 
Then,  O  chief  of  Rughoo's  race,  that  heap  of  ashes,  baUied 
by  the  excellent  waters  of  Gunga,  and  purified  from  sin,  Iho 
sons  of  the  king  obtained  heaven.  Having  arrived  at  the  sea, 
the  king,  followed  by  Gunga,  entered  the  subterraneous  r.\- 
gions,  where  lay  the  sacred  ashes.  After  these,  O  Rama! 
had  been  laved  by  the  water  of  Gunga,  Bruhma,  the  lord  of 
all,  thus  addressed  the  king:  O  chief  of  men  !  thy  predeces- 
sors, the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  the  great  Sugura,  are  all  de- 
livered by  thee  ;  and  the  great  and  perennial  receptacle  of 
water,  called  by  Sugura's  name,  shall  henceforth  be  univer- 
sally known  by  the  appellation  of  Sagura.*  As  long,  O  king! 
as  the  waters  of  tlie  sea  continue  in  the  earth,  so  long  shall 
the  sons  of  Sugura  remain  in  heaven,  in  all  the  splendor  of 
gods. 

"  This  Gunga,  O  king !  shall  be  thy  eldest  daughter,  known 
throughout  tlie  tlu-ee  worlds  (by  the  name)  Biiagee-ruthee  ; 
and  because  she  passed  through  the  earth,  the  chief  of  rivers 
shall  be  called  Gunga  ■[  throughout  the  universe.  (She  shall 
also  be)  called  Triputhaga,  on  account  of  her  proceeding  for- 
ward in  three  difi'erent  directions,  watering  the  three  worlds. 
Thus  is  she  named  by  the  gods  and  sages.  She  is  called 
Gunga,  O  sovereign  of  the  Vashyas  !  on  account  of  her  flow- 
ing through  Gang  ;  J  and  her  third  name,  O  thou  observer  of 
vows!  is  Bhagee-ruthee.  O,  accomplished  one!  through 
affection  to  thee,  and  regard  to  me,  these  names  will  remain  ; 
as  long  as  Gunga,  the  great  river,  shall  remain  in  the  world, 
so  long  shall  thy  deathless  fame  live  throughout  the  universe. 

0  lord  of  men  !  O  king!  perform  here  the  funeral  rites  of  all 
thine  ancestors.  Relinquish  thy  vows,§  O  king!  this  devout 
wish  of  theirs  was  not  obtained  by  thine  ancestors  highly  re- 
nowned, chief  among  the  pious  ;  not  by  Ungshooman,  unpar- 
alleled in  the  universe,  so  earnestly  desiring  the  descent  of 
Gunga,  O  beloved  one  !  was  tiiis  object  of  desire  obtained. 
Nor,  O  possessor  of  prosperity  !  O  sinless  one!  could  she  bo 
(obtained)  by  thine  illustrious  father  Dwileepa,  the  Rajurshi 
eminently  accomplished,  whose  energy  was  equal  to  that  of  a 
iVIuhurshi,  and  who,  establislied  in  all  the  virtues  of  the 
Kshutras,  in  sacred  austerities  equalled  myself.  This  great 
design  has  been  fully  accomplished  by  thee,  O  chief  of  men  ! 
Thy  fame,  the  blessing  so  much  desired,  will  spread  through- 
out the  world.  O  subduer  of  enemies  !  this  descent  of  Gunga 
has  been  effected  by  thee.  This  Gunga  is  the  great  abode  of 
virtue  ;  by  this  deed  thou  art  become  possessed  of  the  divini- 
ty itself.  In  this  stream  constantly  bathe  thyself.  C  rhief  of 
men  !  Purified,  O  most  excellent  of  mortals  be  a  partaker 
of  the  fruit  of  holiness  ;  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  all 
thy  ancestors.     Alay  blessings  attend  thee,  O  chief  of  me,i ! 

1  return  to  heaven. 

**  The  renowned  one,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  the  sire  of 
the  universe,  having  thus  spoken,  returned  to  heaven. 

"  King  Bhugee-rutha,  the  royal  sage,  having  performed  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  descendants  of  Sugura,  in  proper 
order  of  succession,  according  to  the  ordinance  ;  tlic  renowncil 
one  having  also,  O  chief  of  men  !  performed  the  customary 

•  Sa?iira  is  one  of  the  n)ost  common  namea  for  ihe  sea  which  llie 
Hindoos  have. 

t  From  the  root  gTim,  si^nifyinj  moiion. 

X  The  earth. 

§  The  end  of"  Ihy  vows  is  accomptiihL-il,  therefore  now  ^^^^^li3h  .hj 
vows  of  being  an  asceiic. 
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ceremonies,  and  purilieJ  Iiimself,  returned  to  his  own  city, 
where  he  governed  the  kingdom.  Having  (again,)  O  Rag- 
hura  I  possessed  of  abundant  wealth,  obtained  their  king,  hia 
people  rejoiced  j  their  sorrow  was  completely  removed ;  they 
increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  were  freed  from 
disease. 

"  Thus,  O  Rama !  has  the  story  of  Gunga  been  related  at 
large  by  me.  May  prosperity  attend  thee  :  may  every  good 
be  thine.  The  evening  is  fast  receding.  He  who  causes  this 
relation,  securing  wealth,  fame,  longevity,  posterity,  and 
heaven,  to  be  heard  among  the  Brahmans,the  Kshutriyas,  or 
the  other  t.-ibes  of  men,  his  ancestors  rejoice,  and  to  him  arc 
the  gods  propitious :  and  he  who  hears  this  admirable  story 
of  the  descent  of  Gunga,  ensuring  long  life,  shall  obtain,  O 
Kakootstha  !  all  the  wishes  of  his  heart.  All  his  sins  shall 
be  destroyed,  and  his  life  and  fame  be  abundantly  prolonged." 

End  of  the  thirty-fifth  Section,  describing  the  descent  of 
Gunga. 

Parvati.  —  X.  2,  p.  584. 

A-1  the  Devatas,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  celestial  re- 
gions, being  collected  at  the  summons  of  Bhagavat,  to  arrange 
the  ceremonials  of  the  marriage  of  Seeva  and  Parvati,  first 
came  Brahma,  mounted  on  his  goose,  with  the  Reyshees  at  his 
stirrup  ;  next  Veeshnu,  riding  on  Garoor,  his  eagle,  with  the 
chank,  the  chakra,  the  club,  and  the  pedive  in  his  bands  ; 
Eendra  also,  and  Yaraa,  and  Cuvera,  and  Varuna,  and  the 
rivers  Ganga  and  Jumna,  and  tlie  seven  Seas.  The  Gandarvas 
also,  and  Apsaras,  and  Vasookee,  and  other  serpents,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  Seeva,  all  dressed  in  superb  cliains 
and  habits  of  ceremony,  were  to  be  seen  in  order  amidst  the 
crowded  and  glittering  cavalcade. 

And  now,  Seeva,  after  the  arrival  of  all  the  Devetas,  and 
the  completion  of  the  preparations  fur  the  procession,  set  out, 
in  the  utmost  pomp  and  splendor,  from  the  mountain  Kilas. 
His  third  eye  flamed  like  the  sun,  and  the  crescent  on  his 
forehead  assumed  the  form  of  a  radiated  diadem  ;  his  snakes 
were  exchanged  for  chains  and  necklaces  of  pearls  and  rubies, 
his  ashes  for  sandal  and  perfume,  and  bis  elephant's  skin  for 
a  silken  robe,  so  that  none  of  the  Devetas  in  brilliance  came 
near  his  figure.  The  bridal  attendants  now  spread  wide 
abroad  the  carpet  of  congratulation,  and  arranged  in  order  the 
banquet  of  bliss.  Nature  herself  assumed  the  appearance  of 
renovated  youth,  and  the  sorrowing  universe  recalled  its  long- 
forgotten  happiness.  Tlie  Gandarvas  and  Apsaras  began  their 
melodious  songs,  and  the  Genes  and  Keeners  displayed  the 
magic  of  their  various  musical  instruments.  The  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  exulted  witJi  tongues  of  glorification  and  tri- 
umi)h  ;  fresh  moisture  invigorated  the  withered  victims  of 
time  ;  a  thousand  happy  and  animating  conceptions  inspired 
theheartsof  the  intelligent,  and  enliglitened  the  wisdom  of  the 
tlioughtful :  The  kingdom  ofexternal  forms  obtained  gladness  ; 
the  world  of  intellect  acquired  brightness.  The  dwellers  upon 
eartli  stocked  the  casket  of  their  ideas  with  the  jewels  of  de- 
light, and  reverend  pilgrims  exchanged  tlieir  beads  for  pearls. 
The  joy  of  those  on  earth  oscended  up  to  heaven,  and  the 
Tree  of  the  bliss  of  those  in  Heaven  extended  its  auspicious 
branches  downwards  to  the  earth.  The  eyes  of  the  Devetas 
flamed  like  torches  on  beliolding  tlicse  scenes  of  rapture,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  just  kindled  like  touchwood  on  hearing  these 
ravishing  symphonies.  Thus  Seeva  set  off  like  a  garden  in 
full  blow,  and  paradise  was  eclipsed  by  his  motion. —  Mau- 
rice,//'oni  tlie  Seeva~Pooratin. 


Thercal  the  heart  of  the  Universe  stood  stiU.  —  X.  2,  p.  584. 

Long  after  these  lines  were  written,  I  was  amused  at  find- 
ing a  parallel  passage  in  a  sermon : 

Q_uanilo  o  Solparou  ds  vozea  deJosud,  aconteceram  no  mitndo 
todas  aquellas  conseqnencias,  que.  parando  o  movimento  celeste, 
coJi6-idr.ram  os  Fitusofos.  Jis  plantas  por  todo  aquelle  tatipo  nam 
crtceram  f  as  calidadcs  diis  elnnnitoSye  das  miitos,  nam  se  alte- 
rarain  ,■  o  geragam  e  corrup^nm  com  que  se  coiiserva  o  mundOj 
ccssou  ;  as  artes  e  os  cierricios  de  hum  e  ovtro  Emhferio  cstive- 
ram  suspenses  ;  os  Antipodas  nam  trabalhavam,  porque,  Ihcsfal- 
'Mva  a  luiy  OS  de  cima  cangados  de  tarn  comprido  dia  deiiavam  o 
Irabalho ;  estes  pasmados  dc  vercm  o  Sot  que  se  nam  movia : 


aquelles  tambem  pusmado.'i  de  esperarem  pdo  Sul,  que  nam  cA*- 
gava,  cuida>-am  que  se  acabdra  para  dies  a  /mi;  iTnaginaoam 
que  seacabaoao  mundo :  tudo  eralagrimas,  tudo  assombros,  tude 
horrores,tudo  confusoens.- —  Vietba,  SennoeTiSj  tom.  ix.  p.  505. 


Surya.  —  X   16,  p.  586. 

Sarya^  the  Sun.  The  poets  and  painters  describe  his  car  oj 
drawn  by  seven  green  horses,  preceded  by  .^run,  or  the  Dawn 
who  acts  as  his  charioteer,  and  followed  by  thousands  of  genii| 
worsliipping  him,  and  modulating  bis  praises.  Surya  is  be- 
lieved to  have  descended  frequently  from  his  car  in  a  human 
shape,  and  to  have  left  a  race  on  earth,  who  are  equally  re- 
nowned in  the  Indian  stories  with  the  Heliadai  of  Greece.  It 
is  very  singular  tliat  his  two  sons,  called  Asicinau  or  Aswini- 
cuinarau,  in  the  Dual,  should  be  considered  as  twin  brothers, 
and  painted  like  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  but  they  have  each  the 
character  of  jEsculapius  among  the  gods,  and  are  believed  to 
have  been  born  of  a  nymph,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  mare,  was 
impregnated  with  sunbeams.  —  Sir  W.  Jones. 

That  sun,  O  daughter  of  Ganga !  than  which  nothing  is 
higher,  to  which  nothing  is  equal,  enlightens  the  summit  of 
the  sky  —  with  the  sky  enlightens  the  earth  —  with  the  earth 
enlightens  tlie  lower  M'orlds  ;  enlightens  the  higher  worlds, 
enlightens  other  worlds;  —  it  enlightens  the  breast, — en- 
lightens all  besides  the  breast  —  Sir  W.JoNE3,/romt/ie  Feda. 


Forgetful  of  his  Ihagonfoe.  —  X.  16,  p.  586. 

Ra'hu  was  the  son  of  Cas^ijapa  and  Dity^  according  to  some 
authorities  ;  but  others  represent  Sinhica'  (perhaps  the  sphinx) 
as  his  natural  mother.  He  had  four  arms ;  his  lower  parts 
ended  in  a  tail  like  that  of  a  dragon  ;  and  his  aspect  was  grim 
andgloomv,  like  the  durkness  of  the  chaos,  whence  he  had  also 
the  name  of  Tamos.  He  was  the  adviser  of  all  mischief  among 
the  Daitijasj  who  bad  a  regard  for  him  ;  but  among  the  £>c*- 
vetas  it  was  his  chief  delight  to  sow  dissension  ;  and  when  the 
gods  had  produced  the  amn'f,  by  churning  the  ocean,  be  dis- 
guised himself  like  one  of  them,  and  received  a  portion  of  it ; 
but  the  Sun  and  Moon  having  discovered  his  fraud,  Vishnu 
severed  liis  head  and  two  of  his  arms  from  the  rest  of  his 
monstrous  body.  Tliat  part  of  the  nectarcous  fluid  which  he 
had  time  to  swallow  secured  his  immortality  :  his  trunk  and 
dragon-like  tail  fell  on  the  mountain  of  Jtfdaya,  where  JI/(hi,  a 
Brahman.,  carefully  preserved  them  by  the  name  of  Cf'tu  ;  and, 
as  if  a  complete  body  had  been  formed  from  them,  like  a  dis- 
membered pohjpc,  he  is  even  said  to  have  adopted  Cc^tu  as  his 
own  child.  The  head,  with  two  arms,  fell  on  the  sands  of 
Barbara,  where  Pt''Chehia*s  was  then  walking  with  Sinhica^, 
by  some  called  his  wife  :  They  carried  the  Daitya  to  their 
palace,  and  adopted  him  as  their  son  ;  whence  ho  acquired  the 
name  of  Paite  he^nasi.  This  extravagant  fable  is,  no  doubt, 
astronomical ;  Jia'/nt  and  Ct'iu  being  clearly  the  iiorffs,  or  what 
astrologers  call  the  head  and  tail  of  the  dragon.  It  is  added, 
that  they  appeased  Vishnu^  and  obtained  re-admission  to  the 
firmament,  but  were  no  longer  visible  from  tlie  earth,  their 
enlightened  sides  being  turned  from  it;  that  Ra^hu  strives, 
during  eclipses,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
who  detected  him  ;  and  that  CeHu  often  appears  as  a  comet, 
a  whirlwind,  a  fiery  meteor,  a  water-spout,  or  a  column  of 
sand.  —  WiLFoRD.     Asiatic  Researches. 


Suras.  —  X.  18,  p.  586. 

The  word  Sura,  in  Sanscrit,  signifies  both  wine  and  true 
weahh  ;  hence,  in  the  first  CTliand  of  the  iJajnai/cH  of  Valmic, 
it  is  expressly  said  that  the  Dcretos,  having  received  the  Sura, 
acquired  the  title  of  Suras,  and  the  Daityas  that  of  ^sHrc, 
from  not  having  received  it.  The  Veda  is  represented  as  that 
wine  and  true  weaitli.  —  Paterso.n.     Asiat.  Researches. 


Camdco.  —  X.  19,  p.  586. 
Eternal  Cama  !  or  doth  Smaha  bright, 
Or  proud  Ananga,  give  the  more  delight ' 

Sir  W    JoM3. 
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earn 


He  was  the  son  of  Maya,  or  the  general  attracting  power, 
»nd  nmrried  to  Retty,  or  Affection,  nnti  liis  husom  friend  is 
Bessent,  or  Spring.  He  is  represented  as  a  beautirul  youtli, 
lometimes  conversing  with  liis  motlier  and  consort  in  the 
midst  of  his  gardens  and  teniplos ;  sometiined  riding  hy  moon- 
light on  a  parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  by  dancing  girls  or 
nyni;>h3,  the  foremost  of  whom  bears  his  colors,  which  arc  a 
fish  on  a  red  cround.  His  favorite  place  of  resort  is  a  large 
tract  of  country  round  Jigra,  and  principally  the  plains  of 
Miitra,  where  Krishen  also,  and  the  nine  Gopia,  who  are 
clearly  the  .apuUo  and  Jl/iiiM  of  the  Greeks,  usually  spend  the 
niglit  with  music  and  dance.  His  how  of  sugar-cane  or 
flowers,  with  a  string  of  hces,  and  his  five  arrows,  each 
pointed  with  an  Indian  blossom  of  a  heating  quality,  are  alle- 
gories equally  new  and  beautiful. 

It  is  possible  that  the  words  Dipuc  and  Cupid^  which  have 
the  same  signification,  may  have  the  same  origin  ;  since  we 
know  that  the  old  Hetrurians,  from  whom  great  part  of  the 
Roman  language  and  religion  was  derive'd,  and  whose  system 
had  a  near  affinity  with  that  of  the  Persians  and  Indians,  used 
to  write  their  lines  alternately  forwards  and  backwards,  as 
furrows  are  made  hy  the  plough.  — Sir  W.  Jones. 

Mahadevaand  Parvati  were  playing  with  dice  at  the  ancient 
gameofChaturanga,  when  they  disputed,  and  parted  in  wrath  ; 
the  goddess  retiring  to  the  forest  of  Gauri,  and  the  god  repair- 
ing to  Cushadwip.  They  severally  performed  rigid  acts  of 
devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  but  the  fires  which  they  kin- 
dled blazed  so  vehemently  as  to  threaten  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. The  Devas,  in  great  alarm,  hastened  to  Brahma,  who 
led  them  to  Mahadova,  and  supplicated  him  to  recall  his  con- 
sort ;  but  the  wrathful  deity  only  answered,  That  she  must 
come  by  her  own  free  choice.  They  accordingly  despatched 
Ganga,  the  river  goddess,  who  prevailed  on  Parvati  to  return 
to  him,  on  condition  that  his  love  for  her  should  be  restored. 
The  celestial  mediators  then  employed  Cama-Deva,  who 
wounded  Mahadeva  with  one  of  his  flowery  arrows  ;  but  the 
angry  divinity  reduced  him  to  ashes  with  a  flame  from  his  eye. 
Porvati  soon  after  presented  herself  before  him  in  the  form  of 
a  Cirati,  or  daughter  of  a  mountaineer,  and,  seeing  him  en- 
amored of  her,  resumed  her  own  shape.  In  the  place  where 
they  were  reconciled,  a  grove  sprang  up,  which  was  named 
Camavana ;  and  the  relenting  god,  in  the  character  of  Ca- 
meswara,  consoled  the  afllicted  Reti,  the  widow  of  Cama,  by 
assuring  her  that  she  should  rejoin  her  husband  when  he 
should  be  born  again  in  the  form  of  Pradyumna,  son  of 
Criahna,  and  should  put  Sambara  to  deatli.  This  favorable 
prediction  was  in  due  time  accomplished,  and  Pradyumna 
having  sprung  to  life,  he  was  instantly  seized  by  the  demon 
Sambara,  who  placed  him  in  a  chest,  which  he  threw  into  the 
ocean  ;  but  a  largo  fish,  which  had  swallowed  the  chest,  was 
caught  in  a  net,  and  carried  to  the  palace  of  a  tyrant,  where 
the  unfortunate  Reti  had  been  compelled  to  do  menial  service. 
It  was  her  lot  to  open  the  fish,  and  seeing  an  infant  in  the 
chfst,  she  nursed  him  in  private,  and  educated  him,  till  he 
had  sufficient  strength  to  destroy  the  malignant  Sambara.  He 
had  before  considered  Reti  as  his  mother  ;  hut  the  minds  of 
them  both  being  irradiated,  the  prophecy  of  Mahadeva  was 
remembered,  and  the  God  of  Love  was  again  united  with  the 
Goddess  of  Pleasure.  — VViLFORD      jisialic  Researches. 


Eating  kis  very  core  of  life  away.  —  XI.  5,  p.  588. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  tliis  country  is  the  Jiggerkhar,  (or 
liver-eater.)  One  of  this  class  can  steal  away  the  liver  of  an- 
other by  looks  and  incantations.  Other  accounts  say,  that,  by 
iDoking  at  a  person,  he  deprives  him  of  his  senses,  and  then 
stciils  from  him  something  resembling  the  seed  of  a  pomegran- 
ate, which  he  hides  in  tlie  calf  of  his  leg.  The  Jiggerkhar 
throws  on  the  fire  the  grain  before  described,  which  thereupon 
spreads  to  the  size  of  a  dish,  and  he  distributes  it  amongst  his 
fellows,  to  be  eaten  ;  which  ceremony  concludes  the  life  of 
the  fascinated  person.  A  Jiggerkhar  is  able  to  communicate 
his  art  to  another,  which  he  does  by  learning  him  the  incan- 
tations and  by  making  him  eat  a  bit  of  the  liver-cake.  If  any 
one  cut  open  the  ca  f  of  the  magician's  leg,  extract  the  grain, 
and  give  it  to  the  afflicted  person  to  eat,  he  immediately 
recovers.  Those  Jiggerkhars  are  mostly  women.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  tliey  can  bring  intelligence  from  a  great  dis- 


tanco  in  a  short  space  of  time  j  and  if  they  are  thrown  into  a 
river,  with  a  stone  tied  to  them,  they  nevertheless  will  not 
sink.  In  order  to  deprive  any  one  of  this  nicked  power,  they 
brand  liis  temples,  and  every  joint  in  his  body,  cratn  his  eyes 
witli  salt,  suspend  him  for  forty  days  in  a  subterraneous 
cavern,  and  repeat  over  him  certain  incantations.  In  this 
state  he  is  called  Detche-rcft.  Although,  after  having  under- 
gone this  discijdine,  he  is  not  able  to  destroy  the  liver  of  any 
one,  yet  he  retains  the  power  of  being  able  to  discover  anotlicr 
Jigacrkhar^  and  is  used  for  detecting  those  disturbers  of  man- 
kind. They  can  also  cure  many  diseases,  by  administering  a 
potion,  or  by  repeating  an  incantation.  Many  other  nmrvel- 
lous  stories  are  told  of  these  people. —  Ayees  Aceery. 

An  Arabian  old  woman,  by  name  Meluk,  was  thrown  in 
prison,  on  a  charge  of  liaving  bewitched,  or,  as  they  call  it, 
eaten  the  heart  of  a  young  native  of  Ormuz,  who  had  lately, 
from  being  a  Christian,  turned  Mahommedan.  The  cause  of 
offence  was,  that  the  young  man,  afler  keeping  company  some 
time  with  one  of  her  daughters,  had  forsaken  her:  he  him- 
self, wlio  was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  in  danger  of  his 
life,  was  one  of  her  accusers.  This  sort  of  witchcraft,  which 
the  Indians  call  eating  the  heart,  and  which  is  what  we  call 
bewitching  as  sorcerers  do  hy  their  venomous  and  deadly 
looks,  is  not  a  new  thing,  nor  unheard  of  elsewhere  ;  for 
many  persons  practised  it  formerly  in  Sclavonia,  and  the 
cotmtry  of  the  Triballes,  as  we  learn  from  Ortelius,  who  took 
the  account  from  Pliny,  who,  upon  the  report  of  Isigones, 
tealtfies,  tiiat  this  species  of  enchantment  was  much  in  use 
among  these  people,  and  many  others  whom  he  mentions,  as 
it  is  at  present  here,  especially  among  the  Arabians  who  in- 
liabit  the  western  coast  of  tlie  Persian  gulf,  where  this  art 
is  common.  The  way  in  which  they  do  it  is  only  hy  the  eyes 
and  the  mouth,  keeping  the  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the  person 
whose  heart  they  design  to  eat,  and  pronouncing,  between 
their  teeth,  I  know  not  what  diabolical  words,  by  virtue  of 
which,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  devil,  the  person,  how  hale 
and  strong  soever,  falls  immediately  into  an  unknown  and 
incurable  disease,  which  makes  him  appear  phthisical,  con- 
sumes him  little  by  little,  and  at  last  destroys  him.  And  this 
takes  place  faster  or  slower  as  the  heart  is  eaten,  as  they  say  j 
for  these  sorcerers  can  either  eat  the  wnole  or  a  jiait  only ; 
that  is,  can  consume  it  entirely  and  at  once,  or  bit  by  bit,  as 
they  please.  Tlie  vulgar  give  it  this  name,  because  they 
believe  that  th*"  devil,  acting  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
witch  when  she  mutters  her  wicked  words,  represents  invis- 
ibly to  her  the  heart  and  entrails  of  tlie  patient,  taken  out  of 
his  body,  and  makes  her  devour  them.  In  which  these 
wretches  find  so  delightful  a  task,  that  very  often,  to  satisfy 
their  appetite,  witliout  any  impulse  of  resentment  or  enmity, 
they  will  destroy  innocent  persons,  and  even  their  nearest 
relatives,  as  there  is  a  report  that  our  prisoner  killed  one  of 
her  own  daughters  in  this  manner. 

This  was  confirmed  to  me  by  a  similar  story,  which  1  heard 
at  Ispahan,  from  the  mouth  of  P.  Sebastian  de  Jesus,  a  Por- 
tuguese Augustiiiian,  a  man  to  be  believed,  and  of  singular 
virtue,  who  was  prior  of  their  convent  when  I  departed.  Ho 
assured  me,  that,  in  one  of  the  places  dependent  upon  Portu 
gal,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Felix,  I  know  not  whether  it 
was  at  Mascate  or  at  Ormuz,  an  Arab  having  been  taken  up 
for  a  similar  crime,  and  convicted  of  it,  for  he  confessed  the 
fact,  the  captain,  or  governor  of  the  place,  who  was  a  Portu- 
guese, that  lie  might  better  understand  the  truth  of  these 
black  and  devilish  actions,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  in  this 
country,  made  the  sorcerer  be  brought  before  him  before  he 
was  led  to  his  punishnicnt,  and  asked  him,  if  he  could  eat  the 
inside  of  a  cucumber  without  opening  it,  as  well  as  the  lienrt 
of  a  man  i*  Tlie  sorcerer  said  yes  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  it, 
a  cucumber  was  brought :  he  looked  at  it,  never  touching  it, 
steadily  for  some  time,  with  his  usual  enchantment?,  and 
then  told  the  captain  he  had  eaten  tlie  whole  inside  ;  and 
accordingly  when  it  was  opened,  nothing  was  found  l>ut  the 
rind.  This  is  not  impossible  ;  for  the  devil,  of  wliom  they 
make  use  in  these  operations,  having,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
greater  power  than  all  inferior  creatures,  can,  with  God's 
permission,  produce  these  eff'ects,  and  others  more  mar- 
vellous. 

The  same  father  told  me,  that  one  of  these  sorcerers, 
whether  it  was  the  same  or  not  I  do  not  know,  having  been 
taken  for  a  similar  offence,  was  asked  if  he  could  eat  the 
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Iieart  of  tlie  Portuguese  captain  ?  ond  he  replied  no  ;  for  the 
Franks  liad  a  certain  thing  upon  the  breast,  which  covered 
tliem  like  a  cuirass,  and  was  so  impenetrable,  that  it  was 
pruof  against  all  his  charms.  This  can  be  notliing  else  but 
the  virtue  of  baptism,  the  armor  of  the  faith,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  sons  of  the  church,  agjitist  whicli  the  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  first  puhject :  —  This  witch  of 
Cunibru  made  some  difficulty  at  first  to  confess  her  gntlt ;  hut 
seeing  herself  pressed  witli  threats  of  death,  and  being  led,  in 
fact,  to  the  public  square,  where  I  saw  her  witli  the  sick 
young  man,  she  said,  that  though  she  had  not  been  the  cause 
of  his  complaint,  perhaps  she  could  cure  it,  if  they  would  let 
licr  remain  alone  with  him,  in  his  house,  without  interrup- 
tion ;  by  which  she  tacitly  confessed  her  witchcraft  :  for  it  is 
held  certain  in  these  countries,  that  these  wicked  women  can 
remove  the  malady  which  tliey  have  caused,  if  it  be  not  come 
to  the  last  extremity.  And  of  many  remedies  which  tliey  use 
to  restore  health  to  the  sufferers,  there  is  one  very  extraor- 
dinary, wliich  is,  tliat  the  witch  casts  something  out  of  her 
mouth,  like  the  grain  of  a  pomegranate,  whicli  is  believed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  heart  she  had  eaten.  Tiie  patient  picks  it  up 
immediately,  as  part  of  his  own  intestines,  and  greedily  swal- 
lows it ;  and  by  this  means,  as  if  his  heart  was  replaced  in 
his  body,  he  recovers  by  degrees  Iiis  health.  1  dare  not  as- 
sure you  of  these  things  as  certainly  true,  not  having  myself 
seen  tliem,  surpassing  as  they  do  the  course  of  nature.  If 
they  are  as  is  said,  it  can  be  only  in  appearance,  by  the  illu- 
sions of  the  devil ;  and  if  the  afflicted  recover  actually  their 
health,  it  is  because  the  same  devil  ceases  to  torment  them. 
Without  dwelling  longer  upon  these  curious  speculations,  — 
the  witch  having  given  hopes  that  she  would  cure  the  patient, 
the  officers  promised  tliat  she  should  recci%-e  no  injury,  and 
they  were  both  sent  home  j  but  an  archer  was  set  over  her  as 
a  guard,  that  she  might  not  escape.  —  Pietbo  Della  Valle. 


The  Calls.  — XL  6,  p.  588. 

The  Calls  and  Pandaris  are  the  protectresses  of  cities  ; 
each  cit^v  has  its  own.  They  address  prayers  to  these  tutelary 
divinities,  and  build  temples  to  them,  offering  to  them  blood 
in  sacrifice,  and  sometimes  human  victims.  These  objects  of 
worship  are  not  immortal,  and  they  take  their  name  from  the 
city  over  which  they  preside,  or  from  the  form  in  which  they 
are  represented.  They  are  commonly  framed  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  having  several  arms,  and  the  head  surrounded  with 
flames;  several  fierce  animals  are  also  placed  under  their 

feet.  —  SONNERAT 


Saniy  Vie  dreadful  Qod^  who  rides  abroad 
Upon  the  King  of  the  Ravens.  —  XI.  6,  p.  588. 

Major  Moor  has  a  curious  remark  upon  this  subject :  — 
"  Sani  being  among  the  astrologers  of  India,  as  well  as  with 
their  sapient  brethren  of  Europe,  a  planet  of  malignant  as- 
pects, the  ill-omened  raven  may  be  deemed  a  fit  Vahaii  for 
Buch  a  dreaded  being.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  conspicuous  introduction  of  the  raven  into  the 
mythological  machinery  of  the  Hindu  system,  so  accurate,  so 
connected,  and  so  complete  in  all  its  parts  ;  although  the 
investigations  that  it  hath  hitherto  undergone  have  not  fully 
developed  or  reached  such  points  of  perfection.  Now  let  me 
ask  the  reason,  why,  both  in  England  ami  in  India,  the  raven 
is  so  rare  a  bird  .''  It  breeds  every  year,  like  the  crow,  and  is 
much  longer  lived  ;  and  while  the  latter  bird  abounds  every 
where,  to  a  degree  bordering  on  nuisance,  a  pair  of  ravens, 
for  they  are  seldom  seen  singly  or  in  trios,  are  scarcely  found 
duplicated  in  any  place.  Porhaps,  take  England  or  India 
over,  two  pair  of  ravens  will  not  be  found,  on  an  average,  in 
the  extent  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres.  I  know  not, 
for  I  write  where  I  have  no  access  to  books,  if  our  naturalists 
have  sought  the  theory  of  this  ;  or  whether  it  may  have  first 
occurred  tn  me,  which  it  did  while  conti^mplating  the  char- 
acter and  attributes  of  Sani,  thai  the  raven  destroys  its  young  j 
and  if  tiii?  notion  be  well  founded,  and  on  no  other  can  I  ac- 
count for  the  rareness  of  the  annual-breeding,  long-lived  raven, 
we  shall  at  once  see  the  propriety  of  symbolizing  it  with 


Saturn,  or  Krnnos,  or  Time,  devouring  or  destroying  his  own 
offspring."  —  Moob's  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  311. 

"  It  is  remarked  by  Naturalists,  that  young  ravens  are  for- 
saken before  they  are  fledged  ;  and  therefore  they  would 
starve,  if  Providence  had  not  appointed  that  the  scraps  of 
raw  meat  dropped  round  the  nest  should  engender  maggots  and 
worms  which  serve  to  support  them  till  they  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  rove  fur  food.  And  thus  it  is  he  feedeth  the  ravens." 
From  an  old  Magazine. 


Ji  thoiuand  eyes  were  ijticnch'd  iu  endless  niglU 
To  form  that  mag-ic  globe.  —  XI.  8,  p.  588. 

A  similar  invention  occurs  in  Dr.  Beaumont's  Psyche,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  poems  in  our  language.  I  am  far 
from  claiming  any  merit  for  such  inventions,  which  no  man 
can  value  more  cheaply,  —  hut  such  as  it  is,  I  am  not  be- 
holden for  it  to  this  forgotten  writer,  whose  strange,  long,  hot 
by  no  means  unintefesting  work  I  had  never  read  till  after 
two  editions  of  Kehama  were  printed:  — 

A  stately  mirror's  all-enamell'd  case 

The  second  was  ;  no  crystal  ever  yet 
Smiled  with  such  pureness  :  never  ladies'  glass 

Its  owner  flattered  with  so  smootii  a  cheat. 
Nor  could  Narcissus'  fount  with  such  delight 
Into  his  fair  destruction  him  invite. 

For  He  in  that  and  self-love  being  drown'a, 

Agenor  from  him  pluck'd  his  doting  eyes, 
And,  siiuflled*in  lier  fragments,  having  found 

Old  Jc/.abels,  he  stole  the  dog's  due  prize. 
Goliah's  staring  bacins  too  he  got. 
Which  he  with  Pharaoh's  all  together  put. 

But  not  content  with  these,  from  Phaeton, 

From  Joab,  Icarus,  Nebuchaduozzarj 
From  Philip  and  his  world-devouring  son. 

From  Sylla,  Catiline,  Tully,  Pompey,  Ca!sar, 
From  Herod,  Cleopatra,  and  Sojanus, 
From  Agrippina  and  Domitianus, 

And  many  surly  stoics,  theirs  he  pull'd  ; 

Whose  proudest  humors  havijig  drained  out, 
He  blended  in  a  large  and  poHsh'd  mould  ; 

Whicli  up  he  fill'd  with  what  from  heaven  he  brought. 
In  extract  of  those  looks  of  Lucifer, 
In  which  against  his  God  he  breathed  war. 

Then  to  the  North,  that  glassy  kingdom,  where 

EstaUlisIi'd  frost  and  ice  forever  reign, 
He  sped  his  course,  and  meeting  Boreas  there, 

Pray'd  him  this  liquid  mixture  to  restrain. 
When  Id  !  as  Boreas  oped  his  mouth  and  blew 
For  his  command,  the  slime  all  solid  grew. 

Tlius  was  the  mirror  forged,  and  contain'd 

The  vigor  of  those  self-admiring  eyes 
Agenor's  witchcraft  into  it  had  strain'd  ; 

A  dangerous  juncture  of  proud  fallacies  ; 
Whose  fair  looks  so  inamored  him,  that  he, 
Thrice  having  kiss'd  it,  named  it  Philanty. 

Inchanted  Psycho  ravish'd  was  to  see 

The  Glass  herself  upon  heiself  reflect 
With  trebled  majesty.    The  sun,  when  he 

Is  by  Aurora's  roseat  fingers  deckM, 
Views  not  his  repercussed  self  so  fair 
Upon  the  eastern  main,  as  she  did  here 


lie  true  unto  yourselves.  —  XII.  3,  p.  590. 

The  passnge  in  which  Menu  exhorts  a  witness  to  speak 
the  truth  is  one  of  the  few  sut)lime  ones  in  Ins  InFtitutes. 
"  The  soul  itself  is  its  own  witness  ;  the  soul  itself  is  its  own 
refuge  ;  offend  not  thy  conscious  soul,  the  supreme  internal 
witness  of  men  I  — The  sinful  have  said  in  their  hearts.  None 
see  us.     Yes,  the  gods  distinctly  see  them,  and  so  docs  ths 
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gpirit  within  their  brensls.  —  Tho  guardian  deities  of  the  fir- 
mament, of  the  earth,  of  the  waters,  of  the  human  heart,  ol' 
the  moon,  of  the  sun,  and  of  fire,  of  punishment  after  death,  of 
the  winds,  of  night,  of  bolli  twili^rhts,  and  of  justice,  perfectly 
know  the  t-tate  of  all  spirits  clotlied  with  bodies  —  O  friend  to 
virtue  !  that  supreme  -Spirit,  wkicli  tkoit  belicvcst  one  and  the 
same  with  tJnjselfj  resides  in  thy  bosom  perpetually,  and  is  an 
ali-knowins  inspector  of  thy  goodness  or  of  thy  wickedness. 
If  thou  beest  not  at  variance,  by  speaking  falsely,  witli  Vama, 
the  subduer  of  all,  with  Vaivaswata  the  punisher,  with  that 
p-eat  Divinity  who  dwells  in  thy  breast,  —  go  not  on  a  pil- 
grimago  to  tlie  river  Ganga,nor  to  the  plains  of  Curu,  for  thou 
host  no  need  of  expiation. —  Ch.  viii.pp.  84,  85,  86.  91,  92. 


The  Aunnay  Birds.  —  XII.  G,  p.  590. 

The  Aunnays  act  a  considerable  part  in  tlio  history  of  tlie 
Nella  Rajah,  an  amusing  romance,  for  u  translation  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kindcrslcy.  They  are  milk-white, 
and  remarkable  for  the  gracefulness  of  their  walk. 


The  Bannian  Tree.  —  XIII.  5,  p.  591. 

The  Btirghutj  or  Bannian,  often  measures  from  twenty-four 
to  tiiirty  feet  iu  girth.  It  is  distinguished  from  every  other 
tree  hitherto  known,  by  the  very  peculiar  circumstance  of 
throwing  out  roots  from  all  its  branches.  These,  being  pen- 
dent, and  perfectly  lax,  in  time  reach  the  ground,  which  they 
penetrate,  and  ultimately  become  substantial  props  to  the  very 
massy  horizontal  boughs,  which,  but  for  such  a  support,  must 
either  be  stopped  in  their  growth,  or  give  way,  from  their  own 
weight.  Many  of  these  quondam  roots,  changing  their  out- 
ward appearance  from  a  brown,  rough  rind  to  a  regular  bark, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  beech,  increase  to  a  great  diameter. 
They  may  be  ot\en  seen  from  four  to  five  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  in  a  true  perpendicular  line.  An  observer,  ignorant 
of  their  nature,  might  think  them  artificial,  and  tliat  they  iiad 
been  placed  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  boughs  from 
which  they  originated.  They  proceed  from  all  the  branches 
indiscriminately,  whether  near  or  far  removed  from  the 
ground.  They  appear  like  new  swabs,  such  as  are  in  use  on 
board  ships:  however,  few  reach  sufficiently  low  to  take  a 
bold  of  the  soil,  except  those  of  the  lower  branches.  I  have 
Been  some  do  so  from  a  great  height,  but  they  were  thin,  and 
did  not  promise  well.  Many  of  the  ramifications  pendent  from 
the  higher  boughs  are  seen  to  turn  round  the  lower  branc!iGs, 
but  without  any  obvious  eifect  on  either ;  possibly,  however, 
they  may  derive  sustenance  even  from  that  partial  mode  of 
communication.  The  height  of  a  full-grown  Bannian  may  be 
from  sixty  to  eighty  feet ;  and  many  of  them,  I  am  fully  con- 
fident, cover  at  least  two  acres.  Their  leaves  are  similar  to, 
but  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  laurel.  The  wood  of  the 
trunk  is  used  only  for  fuel;  it  is  light  and  brittle;  hut  the 
pilhirs  formed  by  the  roots  are  valuable,  being  extremely 
elastic  and  light,  working  with  ease,  and  possessing  great 
toughness :  it  resembles  a  good  kind  of  ash. —  Orientul  Field 
Sports,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 


the  Well 

Which  they,  with' sacrifice  of  rural  ])ride, 
Have  wedded  to  the  eocoa-grorc  beside.  —  XIII.  G,  p.  593. 

It  is  a  general  practice,  that,  when  a  plantation  is  made,  a 
well  should  be  dug  at  one  of  its  siiles.  The  well  and  the  tope 
are  married  ;  a  ceremony  at  which  all  the  village  attend?,  and 
in  which  often  much  money  is  expended.  The  well  is  con- 
sidered as  the  husband,  as  its  waters,  whicli  are  copiously 
furnished  to  the  young  trees  during  tho  first  hot  season,  are 
supposed  to  cherish  and  impregnate  them.  Though  vanity 
and  superstition  are  evidently  the  basis  of  these  institutions, 
yet  we  cannot  help  admiring  their  effects,  so  beautifully  or- 
namenting a  torrid  country,  anri  affording  such  general  con- 
venience.—  Oriental  Sports^  p.  10. 


yuw/«.  — XIII.  6,  p  599. 

Some  of  tiieae  tanks  are  of  very  great  extent,  often  cover- 
ing eight  or  ten  acres  ;  and,  besides  having  steps  of  masonry, 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  are  faced  with  brick- 
work, plastered  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The  corners 
are  generally  ornamented  with  round  or  polygon  pavilions  of 
a  neat  appearance. —  Oriental  Spurts,  vol.  ii.  p.  MG. 

There  are  two  kindsof  tanks,  wliich  we  confound  under  one 
common  name,  though  nothing  can  be  more  different.  Tlie 
first  is  the  Eray,  which  is  formed  by  throwing  a  mound  or 
bank  across  a  valley  or  hollow  ground,  so  that  the  rain  water 
collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  and  is  let  out  on  the 
lower  part  by  sluices,  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  The 
other  kind  is  the  C"/am,  which  is  formed  by  digging  out  the 
earth,  and  is  destined  for  supjdying  tlie  inhabitants  with  water 
for  domestic  purposes.  Tlie  Culatnsa.TG  very  frequently  lined 
on  all  the  four  sides  with  cut  stone,  and  are  the  most  elegant 
works  of  the  natives.  —  Buchanan. 

Where  there  are -no  springs  or  rivers  to  furnish  them  with 
water,  as  it  is  in  the  northern  parts,  wliere  there  are  but  two 
or  three  springs,  they  supply  this  defect  by  saving  of  rain 
water;  which  they  do  by  casting  up  great  banks  in  convenient 
places,  to  stop  and  contain  the  rains  that  fall,  and  so  save  it 
till  they  have  occasion  to  let  it  out  into  the  fields.  They  are 
made  rounding  like  a  (  ,  or  half  moon.  Every  town  has  one 
of  tliese  ponds,  which  if  they  can  but  get  filled  with  water, 
they  count  their  corn  is  as  good  as  in  the  barn.  It  was  7io 
small  work  to  tho  ancient  inhabitants  to  make  all  these  banks, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  number,  being  some  two,  some 
three,  fathoms  in  height,  anil  in  length  some  above  a  mile, 
some  less,  not  all  of  a  size.  They  are  now  grown  over  with 
great  trees,  and  so  seem  natural  hills.  When  they  would  use 
the  water,  they  cut  a  gap  in  one  end  of  the  bank,  and  so  draw 
the  water  by  little  and  little,  as  they  have  occasion,  for  the 
watering  their  corn. 

These  ponds,  in  dry  weather,  dry  up  quite.  If  they  should 
dig  these  ponds  deep,  it  would  not  be  so  convenient  for  them. 
It  would,  indeed,  contain  the  water  well,  but  would  not  so 
well,  nor  in  such  plenty,  empty  out  itself  into  their  grounds. 
In  these  ponds  are  alligators,  which,  when  the  water  is  dried 
up,  depart  into  the  woods  and  down  to  the  rivers,  and,  in  tho 
time  of  rains,  come  up  again  into  tho  ponds.  They  are  but 
small,  nor  do  use  to  catch  people,  nevertheless  they  stand  in 
some  fear  of  them. 

The  corn  they  sow  in  these  parts  is  of  that  sort  that  is 
soonest  rijjo,  fearing  lest  tlieir  waters  should  fail.  As  the 
water  dries  out  of  these  ponds,  they  make  use  of  them  for 
fields,  treading  the  mud  with  buffaloes,  and  then  sowing  rice 
thereon,  and  frequently  casting  up  water  with  scoops  on  it. 
—  Knox,  p.  9. 


The  Lotus.— Xlll.  6,  p.  592. 

The  lotus  abounds  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  of  the 
province  of  Garah  ;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  comparing 
several  varieties  ;  single  and  full,  white,  and  tinged  with  deep 
or  with  faint  tints  of  red.  To  a  near  view,  the  simj>le  ele- 
gance of  the  white  lotus  gains  no  accession  of  beauty  from  the 
multiplication  of  its  petals,  nor  from  the  tinge  of  gaudy  hue  ; 
iuit  the  richest  tint  is  most  pleasing,  when  a  lake,  covered 
with  full-blown  lotus,  is  contemplated.  —  Journey  from  J\Iirza- 
put  to  JVagpur.  —  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  180G. 


Thcij  built  than  here  a  Bower,  &c.  — XIII.  7,  p.  599 

The  materials  of  which  these  houses  are  made  are  always 
easy  to  be  procured,  and  the  structure  is  so  simple,  that  a 
spacious,  and  by  no  means  uncomfortable  dwelling,  suited  to 
the  climate,  may  be  erected  in  one  day.  Our  habitation,  con- 
sisting of  three  small  rooms,  and  a  hall  open  to  the  north,  in 
little  more  than  four  hours  was  in  readiness  for  our  reception  ; 
fifty  or  sixty  laborers  completed  it  in  that  time,  and  on  emer- 
gency could  perform  the  work  in  much  less.  Bamboos,  grass 
for  thatching,  and  the  ground  ratan,  are  all  the  materials 
requisite  :  not  a  nail  is  used  in  the  whole  edifice.  A  row  of 
j  strong  bamboos,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  are  fixed  firm  in 
I  the  ground,  which  describe  the  outline,  and  are  the  supporteri 
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of  the  building:  sinallur  bmnboos  are  tlien  tied  liorizoiitsilly, 
by  KUipe  of  tlm  ground  raUui,  to  these  upright  posts  ;  the 
walls,  composed  of  buiiiboo  mats,  are  fastened  tu  the  sides  with 
similar  ligatures:  bamboo  rafters  are  quickly  raised,  and  a 
roof  formeil,  over  wliich  thatcli  is  spread  in  regular  layers, 
and  bound  to  the  roof  by  filaments  of  ratan.  A  floor  of  bam- 
boo grating  is  next  laid  in  the  inside,  elevated  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  ground:  this  grating  is  supported  on  bamboos, 
and  covered  with  mats  and  carpets.  Thus  ends  the  process, 
which  is  not  more  simple  than  etfectual.  When  the  work- 
men take  pains,  a  house  of  tliis  sort  is  proof  against  very  in- 
clement weather.  We  experienced,  during  our  stay  at  Mee- 
day,  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  but  no  water  penetrated, 
nor  thatch  escaped:  and  if  the  tempest  should  blow  down  the 
house,  the  inhabitants  would  run  no  risk  of  having  their  brains 
knocked  out,  or  their  bones  broken  ;  the  fall  of  the  whole  fab- 
ric would  not  crush  a  lady's  lap-dog.  — Stmes's  Embassy  to 

Jungle-grass.  — WU.  7,  p.  59-2. 
In  this  district  the  long  grass  called  jungle  is  more  prevalent 
than  I  ever  yet  noticed.  It  rises  to  the  heiglit  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  and  is  topped  with  a  beautiful  white  down,  resem- 
bling a  swan's  feather.  It  is  the  mantle  with  which  nature 
here  covers  all  tlie  uncultivated  ground,  and  at  once  veils  the 
indolence  of  the  people  and  the  nakedness  of  therr  land.  It 
has  a  fine  showy  appearance,  aa  it  undulates  in  the  wind,  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  Notliing  but  the  want  of  greater  va- 
riety to  its  color  prevents  it  from  being  one  of  the  tini>st  and 
most  beautiful  objects  in  that  rich  store  of  productions  with 
which  nature  spontaneously  supplies  the  improvident  natives. 
—  Tennant. 

In  such  libations,  poured  in  open  glades^ 
Beside  clear  streartis  and  solitary  shades. 

The  Spirits  of  the  virtuous  dead  deligld.  —  XIII.  7,  p.  592. 

The  Hindoos  are  enjoined  by  the  Veds  to  offer  a  cake,  which 
is  called  Peenda,  to  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors,  as  far  back 
as  the  third  generation.  This  ceremony  is  performed  on  the 
day  of  the  new  moon  in  every  month.  The  oliering  of  water 
is  in  like  manner  commanded  to  be  performed  daily  ;  and  this 
ceremony  is  culled  Tarpan,  to  satisfy,  to  appease.  The  souls 
of  such  men  as  have  left  children  to  continue  their  generation, 
are  supposed  to  be  transported,  immediately  upon  tjuitting 
their  bodies,  into  a  certain  region  called  the  Petree  Log,  where 
they  may  continue  in  proportion  to  their  former  virtues,  pro- 
vided these  ceremonies  he  not  neglected  ;  otherwise  they  are 
precipitated  into  JVflrA-,  and  doomed  to  be  born  again  in  the 
bodies  of  unclean  beasts  ;  and  until,  by  repeated  regenera- 
tions, all  their  sius  are  done  away,  and  they  attain  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  as  will  entitle  them  to  what  is  called  Mooldee, 
eternal  salvation,  by  which  is  understood  a  release  from  future 
transmigration,  and  an  absorption  in  the  nature  of  the  godhead, 
who  is  called  Brahm.  — Wilkins.  J^ute  to  Uie  Bhagoat 
Qecta. 

The  divine  manes  are  always  pleased  with  an  oblation  in 
empty  glades,  naturally  clean,  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
iolitiiry  spots.  —  Inst,  of  Menu, 

Parva  petunt  Munes  ;  pietas  pro  divite  grata  est 
Munere ;  nun  avidos  Ulyz  hahet  ima  Deos. 

Ovid.  Fast.  II.  535. 


Voomdavce.  —  XUI.  8,  p.  59-2. 

This  wifn  of  Veeshnoo  is  the  Goddess  of  tlie  Earth  and  of 
Patience.  No  direct  adoration  is  paid  her  ;  but  she  is  lield  to 
be  a  silent  and  attentive  spectator  of  all  that  passes  in   the 

world.  —  KiNDERSLEY. 


even  used  as  a  fence  against  cattle  ;  for  which  purpose,  it  is 
often  planted  on  banks  excavated  from  ditches,  to  enclose 
fields  of  corn,  &c.  It  grows  wild  in  all  the  uncultivated  part* 
of  India,  but  especially  in  the  lower  provinces,  in  which  it 
occupies  immense  tracts  ;  sometimes  mixing  with,  and  rising 
above,  coppices  ;  affording  an  asylum  for  elephants,  rhinoce- 
roses, tigers,  &.C.  It  frequently  is  laid  by  high  winds,  of 
which  breeding  sows  fail  not  to  take  advantage,  by  forming 
their  nests,  and  concealing  their  young  under  the  prostrate 
grass.  —  Oriental  Sports,  vol    i.  p.  3*2. 


Lo!  from  his  trunk,  upturned,  idnfthefitiigs 

The  grateful  shower  ;  and  now. 

Plucking  the  broad-leaved  bough 

Of  yonder  plane,  he  mooes  it  to  and  fro.  —  XIU.  11,  p.  592. 

Nature  has  provided  the  elephant  with  means  to  cool  its 
heated  surface,  by  enabling  it  to  draw  from  its  throat,  by  the 
aid  of  its  trunk,  a  copious  supply  of  saliva,  which  the  animal 
spurts  with  force  very  frequently  all  over  its  skin.  It  also 
sucks  up  dust,  and  blows  it  over  its  back  and  sides,  to  keep 
off"  the  flies,  and  may  often  be  seen  fanning  itself  with  a  large 
bough,  which  it  uses  with  great  ease  and  dexteritv.—  Orien- 
tal Sports,  vol.  i.  p.  lUO 


.  and  in 


Tdl  his  strong  temples,  batfied  with  sudden  dews, 
Their  fragrance  of  delight  and  love  diffuse.  —  XIII.  11,  p.  593 

The  Hindoo  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  fragrant  juice 
which  oozes,  at  certain  seasons,  from  small  ducts  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  male  elephant,  and  is  useful  in  relieving  him  from 
tlie  redundant  moisture,  w  ith  which  he  is  then  oppressed  ;  and 
they  even  describe  the  bees  as  allured  by  the  scent,  and  mis- 
taking it  for  that  of  the  sweetest  flowers.     When  Crishna 

isited  Sanc'ha-<hvip,  and  had  destroyed  the  demon  who  in- 
fested that  delightful  country,  he  passed  along  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  was  charmed  with  a  delicious  odor,  which  its  \\  atcrs 
diffused  in  their  course.  He  was  eager  to  view  the  source  of 
so  fragrant  a  stream,  but  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  it 
flowed  from  the  temples  of  an  elephanl,  immensely  large, 
milk-white,  and  beautifully  formed;  that  ho  governed  a  nu- 
merous race  of  eleplianls  ;  and  that  the  odoriferous  fluid  which 
exuded  from  liis  temples  in  the  season  of  love  had  formed  the 
river;  that  the  Uevas,  or  inferior  gods,  and  the  Apsaras,  or 
nymphs,  bathed  and  sported  in  its  waters,  impas: ' 
intoxicated  with  the  liquid  perfume, 
Researches. 


Tassel-irrass:.  —  XIII.  1' 


.592. 


The  Surput,  or  tassel-grass,  which  is  much  the  same  as  the 
guinea-grass,  grows  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 
Its  stem  becomes  so  thick  as  to  resemble  in  some  measure  a 
reed.     It  is  very  strong,  and  grows  very  luxuriantly:  it  is 


loned  and 
WiLFOBD.    .Asiatic 


The  antic  Monknjs,  whose  wild  gambols  late 
Shook  the  whole  wood.  — XIU.  19,  p.  593. 
They  are  so  numerous  on  the  island  of  Bulama,says  Captain 
Beaver  in  his  excellent  book,  that  I  have  seen  on  a  calm  even- 
ing, when  there  was  not  an  air  sufficiently  strong  to  agitate  e 
leaf,  the  whole  surrounding  wood  in  as  much  motion,  from 
their  playful  gambols  among  its  branches,  as  if  it  had  blown  a 
strong  wind. 


JVot  tfiat  in  emuloits  aluU  tfiat  sreeetrst  bird 
Her  rival  strain  would  (n/.  — XIII.  12,  p.  593. 
I  have  been  assured  by  a  credible  eye-witness,  that  two 
wild  antelopes  used  often  to  come  from  their  woods  to  tlie 
place  where  a  more  savage  beast,  Sirajuddaulah,  entcrtainail 
himself  with  concerts,  and  that  they  listened  to  the  elraina 
with  an  appearance  of  pleasure  till  the  monster,  in  whose  soul 
there  was  no  music,  shot  one  of  them,  to  display  his  archery 
A  learned  native  of  this  country  told  me  that  he  had  frequent- 
ly seen  the  most  venomous  and  malignant  snakes  leave  their 
holes,  upon  hearing  tunes  on  a  flute,  which,  as  he  supposed, 
gave  th'-m  peculiar  delight.  An  intellifrent  Persian,  who  re- 
peated his  story  again  and  again,  and  permitted  me  to  write  it 
down  from  his  lips,  declaied,  he  had  more  than  once  been 
present  when  a  celebrated  lutunist,  Mirza  Mohammed,  sur- 
named  Bulbnl,  was  playing  lo  a  large  company,  in  a  grove  near 
Shiraz,  wliere  he  distinctly  saw  tlie  nightingales  trying  to  via 
with  the  musician  ;  sometimes  warbling  on  the  trees,  some- 
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timet  fluttering  froDi  branch  to  brunch,  as  if  tliey  wialied  to 
approach  the  inatrumeiit  whence  the  melody  proceeded,  and 
at  length  dropping  on  the  ground,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  from 
which  they  were  soon  raised,  lie  assured  me,  hy  a  chunge  of 
the  mode.  I  hardly  know,  says  Sir  William  Jones,  how  to 
disbelieve  the  testimony  of  men  who  Imd  no  system  of  their 
own  to  support,  and  could  have  no  interest  in  deceiving  me. 
—  .isiatic  Researches. 

JVo  idle  ornaments  deface 
Her  natural  grace.  —  XIII.  13,  p.  593. 
ThJ  Hindoo  Wife,  in  Sir  William  Jones's  poem,  describes 
Ler  own  toilet  tasks  :  — 

Nor  were  my  night  thoughts,  I  confess. 

Free  from  solicitude  for  dress  ; 

How  best  to  bind  my  flowing  hair 

With  art,  yet  with  an  artless  air, — 

My  hair,  like  musk  in  scent  and  hue. 

Oh  !  blacker  far,  and  sweeter  too  I 

In  what  nice  braid,  or  glossy  curl, 

To  flx  a  diamond  or  a  pearl, 

And  where  to  smooth  the  love-spread  toils 

With  nard  or  jasmin's  fragrant  oils ; 

How  to  adjust  the  golden  Teic,* 

And  most  adorn  my  forehead  sleek  ; 

What  Condals-\  sliould  emblaze  my  ears, 

Like  Seita^s  J  waves,  or  Seita's^  tears  ; 

How  elegantly  to  dispose 
mt-  Bright  circlets  for  my  well-formed  uose  j 

Wtf  With  strings  of  rubies  how  to  deck, 

Or  emerald  rows,  my  stately  neck  ; 

While  some  that  ebon  tower  embraced. 

Some  pendent  sought  my  slender  waist; 

How  next  my  purfled  veil  to  choose 

From  silken  stores  of  varied  hues, 

Which  would  attract  the  roving  view, 

Pink,  violet,  purple,  orange,  blue  ; 

The  loveliest  mantle  to  select, 

Or  unembellisbM  or  bedeck'd  ; 

And  how  my  twisted  scarf  to  place 

With  most  inimitable  grace, 

(Too  thin  its  warp,  too  fine  its  woof, 

For  eyes  of  males  not  beauty-proof;) 

What  skirts  the  mantle  best  would  suit, 

Ornate,  with  stars,  or  tissued  fruit, 
r  The  flower-embroider'd  or  the  plain, 

■  "  With  silver  or  with  golden  vein  j 

r  The  Chury  \\  bright,  which  gayly  shows 

Fair  objects  aptly  to  compose  ; 

How  each  smooth  arm,  and  each  soft  wrist. 

By  richest  CoseesM  might  be  kiss'd, 

While  some  my  taper  ankles  round. 

With  sunny  radiance  tinged  the  ground 

See  how  he  kisses  the  lip  of  my  rival,  and  imprints  on  her 
forehead  an  ornament  of  pure  musk,  black  as  the  young  an- 
telope on  the  lunar  orb  !  Now,  like  the  husband  of  Reti,  he 
fixes  white  blossoms  on  her  dark  locks,  where  they  gleam  like 
flashes  of  lightning  among  the  curled  clouds.  On  her  breasts, 
like  two  firmaments,  he  places  a  string  of  gems  like  a  radiant 
constellation  ;  he  binds  on  her  arms,  graceful  as  the  stalks  of 
the  water-lily,  and  adorned  with  liands  glowing  like  the  petals 
of  its  flower,  a  bracelet  of  sapphires,  which  resemble  a  cluster 
of  bees.  Ah  I  see  how  he  ties  round  her  waist  a  rich  girdle 
illumined  with  golden  bells,  which  seem  to  laugh  as  they 
tinkle,  at  the  inferior  brightness  of  tlie  leafy  garlands  which 
Jovers  hang  on  their  bowers,  to  propitiate  the  god  of  desire. 
He  places  her  soft  foot,  as  he  reclines  by  her  side,  on  his 
ardent  bosom,  and  stains  it  with  the  ruddy  hue  of  Yavaca.  — 
&ongs  ofJayadeva. 

*  Properly  Teica,  an  ornament  ol  gold  placed  nbove  the  nose. 

t  Pendents. 

t  iSetia  Cund,  or  the  Pool  of  Seila,  Ihe  wife  of  Rani,  ia  the  ncme  given 
to  the  wonderful  spring  at  Mangeir,  with  boiling  water  of  exquisite  dear- 
Bess  and  purity. 

§  Her  team,  when  she  was  made  captive  by  (he  giant  Ravian. 

I  A  imalJ  aJrror  worn  in  a  ring.  ^  Bracelets. 


Sandal-streafc  —  XlU.  13,  p.  593. 

The  Hindoos,  especially  after  bathing,  paint  their  faces 
with  ocliro  and  sandal-wood  ground  very  fine  into  a  pulp 

The  custom  is  principally  confined  to  the  male  sex,  though 
the  women  occasionally  wear  a  round  spot,  either  of  sandal, 
which  is  of  a  light  dun  color,  or  of  singuiff,  that  is,  a  prepara- 
tion of  vermilion,  between  tlie  eyebrows,  and  a  stripe  of  the 
same  running  up  the  front  of  the  head,  in  the  furrow  made 
according  to  the  general  practice  of  dividing  all  the  frontal 
hair  equally  to  the  right  and  left,  where  it  is  rendered  smooth, 
and  glazed  by  a  thick  mucilage,  made  by  steeping  linseed  for 
awhile  in  water.  When  dry,  the  hair  is  all  firmly  matted  to- 
gether, and  will  retain  its  form  for  many  days  together. — 
Oriental  Sports,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 


JWr  arm  nor  anlde-ring  —  XIII    13^  p  £93 

Glass  rings  are  universally  worn  by  the  women  of  the  Decac, 
as  an  ornament  on  the  wrists  ;  and  their  applying  closcJy  to 
the  arm  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  delicacy  and  beauty,  for 
they  must  of  course  be  passed  over  the  hand.  In  doing  this,  a 
girl  seldom  escapes  without  drawing  blood,  and  rubbing  part 
of  the  skin  from  her  hand  ;  and  as  every  well-dressed  girl  has 
a  number  of  rings  on  each  arm,  and  as  these  are  frequently 
breaking,  the  poor  creatures  suffer  much  from  their  love  of 
admiration.  —  Bucm&raiv. 


The  dear  retreat.  —  XIII.  13,  p.  503. 

There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  Statins,  which   may  be 
quoted  here  :  it  is  in  that  poet's  best  manner  :  — 

Qualis  vicino  volucris  jam  sedula  partu, 
Jamquc  timcns  qu&fronde  domum  siispeRdat  inanetn^ 
Proindtt  liinc  vcntosy  hinc  anxia  cogitat  angucs, 
Hinc  homines;  tandem  diibitB  placet  umbra,  novisque 
Viz  stetit  ill  ramis,  ct  protinus  arbor  amatur. 

Achil.  ii.  212. 


Jaga-JVauL—XlV.  p.  593. 

This  temple  is  to  the  Hindoos  what  Mecca  is  to  the  Mahom- 
medans.  It  is  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  every  quarter  of 
India.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  Brahminicat  power,  and  a 
strong-hold  of  their  superstition.  At  the  annual  festival  of 
the  Butt  Jattra,  seven  hundred  thousand  persons  (as  has  been 
computed  by  the  Pundits  in  College)  assemble  at  this  place. 
The  number  of  deaths  in  a  single  year,  caused  by  voluntary 
devotement,  by  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  the  demands 
of  the  Brahmins,  or  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions  for  such  a 
multitude,  is  incredible.  The  precincts  of  the  place  are  cov- 
ered with  bones.  —  Claudius  Buchanan. 

Many  thousands  of  people  are  employed  in  carrying  water 
from  Hurdwar  to  Juggernat,  for  the  uses  of  that  temple.  It 
is  there  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  holy,  as  it  issues  from  what 
is  called  the  Cow's  Mouth.  Tliis  superstitious  notion  is  the 
cause  of  as  much  lost  labor  as  would  long  since  have  con- 
verted the  largest  province  of  Asia  into  a  garden.  The 
numbers  thus  employed  are  immense  ;  they  travel  with  two 
flasks  of  the  water  slung  over  the  shoulder  by  means  of  an 
clastic  piece  of  bamboo.  The  same  quantity  which  employs, 
perhaps,  fifteen  thousand  persons,  might  easily  be  carried 
down  the  Ganges  in  a  few  boats  annually.  Princes  and 
families  of  distinction  have  this  water  carried  to  them  in  all 
parts  of  Hindostan  ;  it  is  drank  at  feasts,  as  well  as  upon 
religious  occasions.  —  Tennawt. 

A  small  river  near  Kinouge  is  held  by  some  as  even  more 
efficacious  in  washing  away  moral  defilement  than  the  Ganges 
itself.  Dr.  Tennant  says,  that  a  person  in  Ceylon  drinks 
daily  of  this  water,  tliough  at  the  distance  of,  perhaps,  three 
tliousand  miles,  and  at  the  expense  of  five  thousand  rupees 
per  month ! 

No  distinction  of  castes  is  made  at  this  temple,  but  all,  like 
a  nation  descended  from  one  common  etock,  eat,  drink,  and 
make  merry  together.  —  Stavobinus. 
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The  seven-keadcd  Tdvt.  —  XIV,  1,  p.  593. 

The  idol  o(  Jairgentat  is  in  shape  like  a  serpent,  with  seven 
heails  ;  and  on  the  cheeks  of  each  head  it  hath  tlie  form  of  a 
wing  upon  each  cheek,  whicli  wings  open,  and  shut,  and  flap,  as 
it  is  carried  in  a  stately  chariot,  and  the  idol  in  the  midst  of 
it  J  and  one  of  the  moguls  sitting  behind  it  in  the  chariot, 
upon  a  convenient  place,  witli  a  canopy,  to  keep  the  sun  from 
injuiing  of  it. 

\Vhen  I,  with  horror,  beheld  these  strange  tilings,  I  called 
tu  mind  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  and  the 
first  verse,  and  likewise  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses 
of  the  said  chapter,  in  which  places  there  is  a  beast,  and  such 
idolatrous  worship  mentioned  ;  and  those  sayings  in  tliat  text 
are  herein  truly  accomplished  in  the  sixteenth  verse  ;  for  the 
Brahmins  are  all  marked  in  the  forehead,  and  likewise  all 
that  come  to  worship  the  idol  are  marked  also  in  their  fore- 
heads. —  Bruton.     Churchill^s  Collection. 


TJie  Chariot  of  the  God.  —  XIV.  2,  p.  693. 

The  size  of  the  chariot  is  not  exaggerated.  Speaking  of 
ether  such,  Niecamp  says,  Curras  tarn  horren'la:  ma^nitudinis 
sunt,  vt  vel  mille  homines  uni  trahendo  vix  sufficiant.  —  V,  i. 
IC, 5  18. 

They  have  built  a  great  chariot,  that  goeth  on  sixteen 
wheels  of  a  side,  and  every  wheel  is  five  feet  in  height,  and 
the  chariot  itself  is  about  thirty  feet  higli.  In  this  chariot, 
on  their  great  festival  days,  at  night,  they  place  their  wicked 
god  Jaggariiat;  and  all  the  Bramitis,  l)eing  in  number  nine 
thousand,  then  attend  this  great  idol,  besides  of  ashmen  and 
fackeires  some  thousands,  or  more  than  a  good  many. 

The  chariot  is  most  richly  adorned  with  most  rich  and  cost- 
ly ornaments  ;  and  the  aforesaid  wheels  are  placed  very  com- 
plete in  a  round  circle,  so  artificially  that  every  wheel  doth 
ltd  proper  office  without  any  impediment ;  for  the  chariot  is 
aloa,  and  in  the  centre  betwixt  tlie  wheels :  they  have  also 
more  than  two  thousand  lights  with  them.  And  this  chariot, 
witii  the  idol,  is  also  drawn  with  the  greatest  and  best  men 
of  the  town ;  and  they  are  so  eager  and  greedy  to  draw  it, 
that  whosoever,  by  shouldering,  crowding,  shoving,  heaving, 
thrusting,  or  any  violent  way,  can  but  come  to  lay  a  hand 
upon  the  ropes,  they  think  themselves  blessed  and  liappy ; 
and  when  it  is  going  along  the  city,  there  are  many  that  will 
offer  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  <.o  this  idol,  and  desperately  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  that  the  chariot-wheels  may  run  over 
tliem,  whereby  they  are  killed  outright ;  some  get  broken 
arms,  some  broken  legs ;  so  that  many  of  them  are  so  de- 
stroyed, and  by  this  means  they  think  to  merit  heaven.— 
Bruton.     CkurckilPs  Collection. 

They  sometimes  lie  down  in  tlie  track  of  this  machine  a 
few  hours  before  its  arrival,  and,  taking  a  soporiferous 
draught,  hope  to  meet  death  asleep.  —  Claudius  Buchanan. 


j3  Jiarlotr-band.  —  XlV.  8,  p.  594. 

There  are  in  India  common  women,  called  Wives  of  the 
fdol.  When  a  woman  has  made  a  vow  to  obtain  children,  if 
slie  brings  into  the  world  a  beautiful  daughter,  she  carries  her 
to  Bod,  so  their  idol  is  called,  with  whom  she  leaves  her. 
Tliia  girl,  when  she  is  arrived  at  a  proper  ago,  takes  an  apart- 
ment in  the  public  place,  hangs  a  curtain  before  the  door,  and 
waits  for  those  who  are  passing,  as  well  Indians  as  those  of 
other  sects  among  whom  this  debauchery  is  permitted.  She 
prostitutes  herself  for  a  certain  price,  and  all  that  she  can 
tlius  acquire  she  carries  to  the  priest  of  the  idol,  that  he  may 
apply  it  to  the  service  of  the  temple.  Let  us,  says  the  Mo- 
hanmiedan  relater,  bless  the  almighty  and  glorious  God,  that 
he  has  chosen  us,  to  exempt  us  from  all  the  crimes  into  which 
men  are  led  by  their  unbelief.  —  jlncienncs  Relations. 

Incited,  unquestionably,  says  Mr.  Maurice,  by  the  hiero- 
glyphic emblem  of  vice  so  conspicuously  elevated,  and  ho 
strikingly  painted  in  the  temples  of  Mahadeo,  the  priests  of 
that  deity  industriously  selected  the  most  beautiful  females 
that  could  be  found,  and,  in  their  tenderest  years,  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  consecrated  them  (as  it  is  impiously 
tailed)  to  the  service  of  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  pagoda. 


They  were  trained  up  in  every  art  to  delude  and  to  delight ; 
and  to  the  fascination  of  external  beauty,  their  artful  betrayera 
added  the  attractions  arising  from  mental  accomplishments. 
Thus  was  an  invariable  rule  of  the  Hindoos,  that  women  have 
no  concern  with  literature,  dispensed  with  upon  this  infamous 
occasion.  The  moment  these  hapless  victims  reached  maturity, 
they  fell  victims  to  the  lust  of  the  Brahmins.  They  were 
early  taught  to  practise  the  most  alluring  blandishments,  to 
roll  the  expressive  eye  of  wanton  p.easure,  and  to  invite  to 
criminal  indulgence,  by  stealing  upon  the  beholder  the  tender 
look  of  voluptuous  languishing.  They  were  instructed  to 
mould  their  elegant  and  airy  forms  into  the  most  enticing 
attitudes  and  the  most  lascivious  gestures,  while  the  rapid  and 
graceful  motion  of  their  feet,  adorned  with  golden  bells,  and 
glittering  with  jewels,  kept  unison  with  the  exquisite  melody 
of  their  voices.  Every  pagoda  lias  a  band  of  these  young 
sirens,  whose  business,  on  great  festivals,  is  to  dance  in  public 
before  the  idol,  to  sing  hymns  in  his  honor,  and  in  private  to 
enrich  the  treasury  of  that  pagoda  with  the  wages  of  pros- 
titution. These  women  are  not,  however,  regarded  in  a  dis- 
honorable light;  they  are  considered  as  wedded  to  the  idol, 
and  they  partake  of  the  veneration  paid  to  him.  They  are 
forbidden  ever  to  desert  the  pagoda  where  they  are  educated, 
and  are  never  permitted  to  marry ;  but  the  offspring,  if  any, 
of  their  criminal  embraces  are  considered  as  sacred  to  the 
idol :  the  boys  are  taught  to  play  on  the  sacred  instruments 
used  at  the  festivals,  and  the  daughters  are  devoted  to  the 
abandoned  occupations  of  their  mothers.  —  Indian  Antiquities. 
These  impostors  take  a  young  maid,  of  the  fairest  they  can 
meet  with,  to  be  the  bride,  (as  they  speak  and  bear  the  be- 
sotted people  in  hand,)  of  Jasannat,  and  they  leave  her  all 
night  in  the  temple  (whither  they  have  carried  her)  with  the 
idol,  making  her  believe  that  Jagannat  himself  will  come  and 
embrace  her,  and  appointing  her  to  ask  him,  whether  it  will 
he  a  fruitful  year,  what  kind  of  processions,  feasts,  prayers, 
and  alms  he  demands  to  be  made  for  it.  In  the  mean  time 
one  of  these  lustful  priests  enters  at  night  by  a  little  back  door 
into  the  temple,  deflowereth  this  young  maid,  and  rtlaketh  her 
believe  any  thing  he  pleaseth  ;  and  the  next  day,  being  trans- 
ported from  this  temple  into  another,  with  the  same  magnifi- 
cence she  was  carried  before  upon  the  chariot  of  triumph,  on 
the  side  of  Jagannat,  her  bridegroom  :  these  Brahmans  make 
her  say  aloud,  before  all  the  people,  whatsoever  she  hath  been 
taught  of  these  cheats,  as  if  she  liad  learnt  it  from  the  very 
mouth  of  JagannaL  —  Bernier. 


Bfl/i/.  — XV.  p.  595. 

The  fifth  incarnation  was  in  a  Bramin  dwarf,  under  the 
name  of  Vamen  ;  it  was  wrought  to  restrain  the  pride  of  the 
giant  Baly.  The  latter,  after  having  conquered  the  gods, 
expelled  them  from  Sorgon  ;  he  was  generous,  true  to  his 
word,  compassionate,  and  charitable.  Vichenou,  under  the 
form  of  a  very  little  Bramin,  presented  himself  before  him 
while  he  was  sacrificing,  and  asked  him  for  three  paces  of  land 
to  build  a  hut.  Baly  ridiculed  the  apparent  imbecility  of  the 
dwarf,  in  telling  him  that  he  ought  not  to  limit  his  demand 
to  a  bequest  so  trifling;  that  his  generosity  could  bestow  a 
much  larger  donation  of  land.  Vamen  answered,  that  being 
of  so  small  a  stature,  what  he  asked  was  more  than  sufficient. 
The  prince  immediately  granted  his  request,  and,  to  ratify  his 
donation,  poured  water  into  his  right  hand ;  which  was  no 
sooner  done,  than  the  dwarf  grew  so  prodigiously,  that  his 
body  filled  the  universe  !  He  measured  the  earth  with  one 
pace,  and  the  heavens  with  another,  and  then  summoned  Bty 
to  give  him  his  word  for  the  third.  The  prince  than  recog- 
nized Vichenou,  adored  him,  and  presented  his  head  to  him  ; 
but  the  god,  satisfied  with  his  submission,  sent  him  to  govern 
the  Padalon,  and  permitted  him  to  return  every  year  to  the 
earth,  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  in  the  month  of  November. 
—  Sonnerit's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 


The  Sacred  Cord.  —  XV.  4,  p.  596. 

The  Brahmans  who  officiate  at  the  temple  generally  go 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
naked.    The  Zennar,  or  sacred  string,  is  hung  round  the  body 
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from  the  left  shoulder;  a  piece  of  wliite  collon  clofli  is 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  which  descends  uiuler  the  knee,  but 
lower  on  the  left  side  ttian  on  the  other ;  and  in  cold  weather 
they  sometimes  cover  their  bodies  with  a  shawl,  and  their 
heads  with  a  red  cap.  Tlie  Zenuar  is  made  of  a  particular 
kind  of  perennial  cotton,  called  Vcrma-.  it  is  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  threads  of  a  lixed  length.  The  Zenuar  worn 
by  the  KJialries  has  fewer  threads  than  tliat  worn  by  the  Brah- 
mans  ;  and  that  worn  by  the  Bhyse  fewer  than  tliat  worn  by 
the  Kliatries  ;  but  those  of  the  Soodra  caste  are  excluded  from 
this  distinction,  none  of  them  being  permitted  to  wear  it.  — 
Cbaufurd. 


The  city  of  Baly.  —  XV.  7,  p.  596. 
Ruins  of  Mahlbalipur,  the  City  of  the  great  Daly. 

A  rock  or  rather  hill  of  stone,  is  tiiat  which  first  engrosses 
the  attention  on  approaching  the  place  ;  for  as  it  rises  abruptly 
out  of  a  level  plain  of  great  extent,  consists  chiefly  of  one 
single  stone,  and  is  situated  very  near  to  tlic  sea-beach,  it  is 
Buch  a  kind  of  object  as  an  inquisitive  traveller  would  natu- 
rally turn  aside  to  examine.  Its  shape  is  also  singular  and  ro- 
mantic, and,  from  a  distant  view,  has  an  appearance  like  some 
antique  and  lofty  edifice.  On  coming  near  to  the  foot  of  the 
rock  from  the  north,  works  of  imagery  and  sculpture  crowd  so 
thick  upon  the  eye,  as  might  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  pet- 
rified town,  like  those  tliat  have  been  faliled  in  difff-rcnt  parts 
of  the  world,  by  too  credulous  travellers.  Proceeding  on  by 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  fucing  the  sea,  tliere  is  a  pa- 
goda rising  out  of  the  ground,  of  one  solid  stone,  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  high,  which  seems  to  have  been  cut  upon  the 
spot,  out  of  a  detached  rock,  that  has  been  found  of  a  proper 
size  for  that  purpose.  The  top  is  arched,  and  Uie  style  of 
architecture,  according  to  which  it  is  formed,  dilferent  from 
any  now  used  in  tliose  parts.  A  little  farther  on,  there  ap- 
pears upon  a  huge  surface  of  stone  that  juts  out  a  little  from 
the  side  of  the  hill,  a  numerous  group  of  human  figures,  in 
bass-relief,  considerably  larger  than  life,  representing  tlie  most 
remarkable  persons  wliose  actions  are  celebrated  in  the  Ma- 
h9.bharit,  each  of  them  in  an  attitude,  or  with  weapons,  or 
Other  insignia,  expressive  of  hia  character,  or  of  some  one  of 
his  moat  famous  exploits.  All  these  figures  are  doubtless 
much  less  distinct  than  they  were  at  first  j  for  upon  comparing 
these  and  the  rest  of  the  sculptures  that  are  exposed  to  the  sea- 
air,  witi)  others  at  the  same  place,  whose  situation  has  afiforded 
them  protection  from  that  element,  the  difference  is  striking — 
the  former  being  every  where  much  defaced,  while  the  others 
are  fresh  as  recently  finished.  An  excavation  in  another  part 
of  the  east  side  of  the  great  rock  appears  to  have  been  made 
on  the  same  plan,  and  for  the  same  purpose  that  Chowltriea 
are  usually  built  in  that  country,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers.  The  rock  is  holloweri  out  to  the  size 
of  a  spacious  room,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  pillars  are  left, 
as  a  seeming  support  to  the  mountainous  mass  of  stone  which 
forms  tlie  roof. 

The  a-^cent  of  the  hill  on  the  north  is,  from  its  natural 
ihape,  gradual  and  easy  at  first,  and  is  in  other  parts  rendered 
more  so  by  very  excellent  steps,  cut  out  in  several  places 
where  the  communication  would  be  difficult  or  impracticable 
without  them.  A  winding  stair  of  this  sort  leads  to  a  kind 
of  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  figures  of  idols 
in  high  relief  upon  the  walls,  very  well  finished.  From  this 
temple  there  are  flights  of  steps,  that  seem  to  have  led  to  some 
edifice  formerly  standing  upon  the  hill ;  nor  does  it  seem  al»- 
■urd  to  suppose  that  this  may  have  been  a  palace,  to  which 
this  temple  may  have  appertained;  for  besides  the  small 
(letached  ranges  of  stairs  that  are  here  and  there  cut  in  the 
wet  ftnd  seem  as  if  they  had  once  led  to  different  parts  of  one 
gies.t  buiiding,  there  appear  in  many  places  small  water 
chaimeLa  cut  also  in  the  rock,  as  il  for  drains  to  a  house  ; 
and  the  whole  top  of  the  hill  is  strewed  with  small  round 
pieces  of  brick,  which  maybe  supposed,  from  their  appear- 
ance, to  liave  been  worn  down  to  their  present  form  during  the 
lap&eof  many  ages.  On  a  plain  surface  of  the  rock,  which  may 
once  have  served  as  the  floor  of  some  apartment,  there  is  a 
platform  of  stone,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  by  three  or 
four  wide,  in  a.  situation  rather  elevated,  with  two  or  three 


steps  leading  uji  to  it,  perfectly  resembling  a  couch  ur  bed, 
and  a  lion  very  well  executed  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  by  way 
of  pillow  ;  tlie  whole  of  one  piece  being  part  of  the  liilt  ilself. 
This  tlie  Bramins,  inhabitants  of  tlie  place,  call  the  bed  of 
DhermarAjah,  or  Judishter,  the  eldest  of  the  five  brolhers, 
whose  exploits  are  the  leading  subject  in  the  Maliubharit. 
And  at  a  considerable  distance  from  this,  at  such  a  distance, 
indeed,  as  the  apartments  of  the  women  might  be  supposed  to 
be  from  that  of  the  men,  is  a  bath,  excavated  also  from  the 
rock,  with  steps  in  the  inside,  which  the  Bramins  call  ilio 
Bath  of  Uropedy,  the  wife  of  Judishter  and  his  brolhers. 
How  much  credit  is  due  to  tliis  tradition,  and  whether  this 
stone  couch  may  not  have  been  anciently  used  us  a  kind  of 
throne,  ratlier  than  a  bed,  is  matter  for  future  inquiry.  A 
circumstance,  however,  wliich  may  seem  to  favor  this  idea  in, 
that  a  throne,  in  the  Sanscrit  and  other  Hindoo  languages,  is 
called  Siiifrhhseiiy  which  is  compounded  of  Sm^,  a  lion,  anij 
&sen,  a  seat. 

But  though  these  works  may  be  deemed  stupendous,  they 
are  surpassed  by  others  that  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  hall*,  to  the  south  of  the  hill.  They 
consist  of  two  pagodas,  of  about  thirty  feet  long,  by  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  about  as  many  in  height,  cut  out  of  the  solia 
rock,  and  each  consisting  originally  of  one  single  stone.  Their 
form  is  different  from  the  style  of  archilecture  according  to 
which  idol  temples  are  now  built  in  that  country.  These 
sculptures  approacli  nearer  to  the  Gothic  taste,  heing  sur- 
mounted by  arclied  roofs  or  domes,  not  semicircular,  but  com- 
posed of  two  segments  of  circles  meeting  in  a  point  at  top. 
Near  these  also  stand  an  elephant  full  as  big  as  life,  and  a  lion 
much  larger  than  the  natural  size,  both  hewn  also  out  of  one 
stone. 

The  great  rock  is  about  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  from  tlie 
sea  ;  but  close  to  the  sea  are  the  remains  of  a  pagoda  built  of 
brick,  and  dedicated  to  Sib,  the  greatest  part  of  which  has 
evidently  been  swallowed  up  by  that  element  ;  for  the  door  of 
the  innermost  apartment,  in  which  the  idul  is  placed,  and  be- 
fore which  tliere  are  always  two  or  three  spacious  courts  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  is  now  washed  by  the  waves,  and  the 
pillar  used  to  discover  the  meridian  at  the  time  of  founding 
the  pagoda,  is  seen  standing  at  some  distance  in  the  sea.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  this  building  there  are  some  detached 
rocks,  washed  also  by  the  waves,  on  wliich  there  appeal 
sculptures,  though  now  much  worn  and  defaced.  And  the 
natives  of  the  place  declared  to  the  writer  of  this  account, 
that  the  more  aged  people  among  them  remembered  to  have 
seen  the  tops  of  several  pagodas  far  out  in  the  sea,  wliich, 
being  covered  with  copper,  (probably  gilt,}  were  particularly 
visible  at  sunrise,  as  their  shining  surface  used  then  to  reflect 
the  sun's  rays,  but  that  now  that  effect  was  no  longer  jiro- 
duced,  as  the  copper  had  since  become  incrusted  with  mould 
and  verdigris.  —  Chambers.    Asiatic  Researches. 


Thou  hast  been  calVd,  0  Sleep !  the  friend  of  Woe, 
Bat  His  Vie  Itappy  who  Imve  called  thee  so.  —  XV.  12,  p.  597. 

Daniel  has  a  beautiful  passage  concerning  Richard  II.- 
Bufficiently  resembling  this  part  of  the  poem  to  bo  inserted 
here : 

To  Flint,  from  thence,  into  a  restless  bed, 
That  miserable  night  he  comes  conveyed  ; 
Poorly  provided,  poorly  followed, 
Uncourled,  unrespected,  unobey'd  j 
Where,  if  uncertain  Sleep  but  hovered 
Over  the  drooping  cares  that  heavy  weigh'd. 
Millions  of  figures  Fantasy  presents 
Unto  that  sorrow  wakenM  grief  augments. 

His  now  misfortune  makes  deluded  Sleep 
Say  'twas  not  so :  —  false  dreams  the  truth  deny  . 
Wherewith  he  starts  ;  feels  waking  cares  do  creep 
Upon  his  soul,  and  give  his  dreams  the  lie, 
Then  sleeps  again  ;  —  and  then  again  as  deep 
Deceits  of  darkness  mock  his  misery. 

CivU  Har,  Book  II.  st.  59,58. 
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The  JiuUay.  —  XVI.  2,  p.  598. 

Tills  monster  of  Hindoo  imagination  is  a  horse  with  the 
trunk  of  an  elephant,  but  bearing  about  the  same  projiortion 
to  the  elephant  in  size,  that  tiie  elephant  itself  does  tu  a  com- 
mon sheep.  In  one  of  the  prints  to  Mr.  Kindersley's  "  Spe- 
cimens of  Hindoo  Literature,"  au  aullay  is  reprcaeoted  taking 
up  an  elephant  with  his  trunk. 


Did  then  the  Ocean  wage 
His  war  for  love  and  envy,  not  in  rage, 
0  thou  fair  City,  that  he  spared  thee  thus  ?  —  XVI.  3,  p.  598. 

Malecheren,  (which  is  probably  another  name  for  Baly,)  in 
an  excursion  which  he  made  one  day  alone,  and  in  disguise, 
came  to  a  garden  in  the  environs  of  his  city  Mahabalipoor, 
where  was  a  fountain  so  inviting,  that  two  celestial  nymphs 
had  come  down  to  bathe  there.  The  Rajiih  became  enamored 
of  one  of  them,  who  condescended  to  allow  of  ins  attachment 
to  her  i  and  she  and  her  sister  nymph  used  tlienceforward  to 
have  frequent  interviews  with  him  in  that  garden.  On  one 
of  those  occasions  they  brouglit  with  them  a  male  inhabitant 
of  the  heavenly  regions,  to  whom  they  introduced  the  Rajah, 
and  between  him  and  Malecheren  a  strict  friendship  ensued  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  lie  agreed,  at  the  Rajah's  earnest 
request,  to  carry  him  in  disguise  to  see  the  court  of  the  divine 
Inder  —  a  favor  never  before  granted  to  any  mortal.  The 
Rajah  returned  from  thence  witli  new  ideas  of  splendor  and 
magnificence,  which  he  immediately  adopted  in  regulating  his 
court  and  his  retinue,  and  in  beautifying  his  seat  of  government. 
Bv  this  means  Mahabalipoor  became  soon  celebrated  beyond 
all  the  cities  of  the  earth  ;  and  an  account  of  its  magnificence 
having  been  brought  to  the  gods  assembled  at  the  court  of 
Inder,  thuir  jealousy  was  so  much  excited  at  it,  that  they 
sent  orders  to  the  God  of  the  Sea  to  let  loose  his  billows,  and 
overflow  a  place  which  impiously  pretended  to  vie  in  splendor 
witli  tiieir  celestial  mansions.  This  command  he  obeyed, 
and  the  city  was  at  once  overflowed  by  that  furious  element ; 
nor  has  it  ever  since  been  able  to  rear  its  head.  —  Chambers. 
Asiatic  Researches. 


Round  those  strange  waters  tliey  repair. —  XVI.  6,  p.  599. 

In  the  Bahia  dos  Artifices,  whicli  is  between  the  river  Ja- 
goarive  and  S.  Miguel,  there  are  many  springs  of  ftesh  water, 
which  may  be  seen  at  low  tide,  and  these  springs  are  fre- 
quented by  fish  and  by  the  sea-cow,  which  they  say  comes  to 
drink  there.  —J^olicias  do  Brazil.  MSS.  i.  8. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Feroe  Islands  seek  for  cod  in  places 
where  there  is  a  fresh  water  spring  at  the  bottom.  —  Landt. 


The  Sheckra.  — XV in.  1,  p.  602. 

This  weapon,  which  is  often  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  wheel- 
spoke  hands  of  a  Hindoo  god,  resembles  a  quoit :  the  external 
edge  is  sharp;  it  is  held  in  the  middle,  and  being  whirled 
along,  cuts  wherever  it  strikes. 


Tlie  writing  which,  at  thy  nativity, 
All'kncnoing  J^ature  wrought  upon  thy  brain. 

XVIII.  7,  p.  603. 

Brahma  is  considered  as  the  immediate  creator  of  all  things, 
and  particularly  as  the  disposerof  each  person's  fate,  which 
he  inscribes  within  the  skull  of  every  created  being,  and 
which  the  gods  themselves  cannot  avert.  —  Kindebslev, 
p.  21.    NiECAMP,vol.  i.  p.  10,  $  7. 

It  is  by  the  sutures  of  the  skull  that  these  lines  of  destiny 
are  formed.  See  also  a  note  to  Thalaba  (Book  V.  p.  273,) 
upon  a  like  superstition  of  the  Mahommedans. 

Qiiaml  on  leur  reproche  quelque  vice,  ou  qii^on  lea  reprend 
d'ane  mauvaise  action,  ils  r^pondent  froidement,  qiie  ccla  est  icrit 
sur  leur  lite,  ct  qu'Hs  jt^ont  pu  faire  autremait.  Si  vous  pa- 
roissei  etonne  de  ce  langage  nouveau,  et  que  vous  demandiez  d 
voir  oil  cela  est  ccrit^  ils  vous  montrent  les  diverses  jointures  da 


Crane  de  leur  tSte,  pretendant  que  les  sutures  mSmc  sont  les  rarac- 
teres  de  cette  ecriture  mysterieuse.  Si  votis  Icsprcssez  de  dichif- 
frer  ces  caracteres,  et  de  vous  faire  connoitre  ee  quails  si gmjient, 
ils  avoueiit  qu''ib  ne  le  s^avcnt  pas.  J\Inis  puisque  vans  ne 
sgavez  pas  lire  cette  ecriture,  disoiaje  quelquefuis  d  ces  gens 
cntStes,  qui  est-ce  dottc  qui  vous  la  lit  7  qui  est-ce  qui  vous  en 
eipliquele  sens,  et  qui  vous  fait  eonnuitre  ce  qu^elte  conttentf 
D^alliears  ces  pretendus  caracteres  etant  les  miities  sur  la  tile 
de  tous  les  homines,  rf'oti  vicnt  quails  agissent  si  differemmcnt,  et 
quails  sont  si  contraires  les  uns  auz  autres  dans  leurs  vues,  dans 
lears  desscins,  et  dans  leurs  projets  7 

Les  Brumes  m^ecoutoient  de  sangfroid,  et  sans  sHnquiiter  m 
des  contradictions  oii  ils  lomboicnt,  ni  dcs  consequences  ridicules 
quails  etoieni  obliges  d^avouer.  Enfn,  lorsqu^ils  se  scntoient 
virement  presses,  toute  leur  ressource  etoit  de  se  retirer  sans  rim 
dire.  — P.  Mauduit.     Lettres  Edifiantes,  t.  x,  p.  248. 


77(6  Seven  EarOis.  —  XlX.  6,  p.  605. 

The  seas  which  surround  these  earths  are,  1.  of  salt  water, 
enclosing  our  inmost  earth  ;  2.  of  fresh  water  ;  3.  of  (i/rf,  cur- 
dled milk ;  4.  of  ghee,  clarified  butter  ;  5.  of  cauloo,  a  liquor 
drawn  from  the  pullum  tree  ;  6.  of  liquid  sugar ;  7.  of  milk. 
The  whole  system  is  enclosed  in  one  broad  circumference 
of  pure  gold,  beyond  which  reigns  impenetrable  darkness. — 

KlNDERSLET. 

I  know  not  whether  the  following  fable  was  invented  to  ac- 
count for  the  saltness  of  our  sea  :  — 

"  Agastya  is  recorded  to  have  been  very  low  in  stature  ;  and 
one  day,  previously  to  the  rectifying  the  too  oblique  posture  of 
the  earth,  walking  with  Veeshnu  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  the 
insolent  Deep  asked  the  god  who  that  dwarf  was  strutting  by 
his  side.  Veeshnu  replied,  it  was  the  patriarch  Agastya  go- 
ing to  restore  Ihe  earth  to  its  true  balance.  The  sea,  it.  utter 
contempt  of  his  pygmy  form,  dashed  him  with  his  spray  as  he 
passed  along  ;  on  which  the  siige,  greatly  incensed  at  the  de- 
signed affront,  scooped  up  some  of  the  water  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  drank  it  off:  he  again  and  again  repeated  the 
draught,  nor  desisted  till  he  had  drained  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
of  the  entire  volume  of  its  waters.  Alarmed  at  this  effect  of 
his  holy  indignation,  and  dreading  an  universal  drought,  the 
Devetas  made  intercession  with  Agastya  to  relent  from  his 
anger,  and  again  restore  an  element  bo  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate.  Agastya, 
pacified,  granted  their  request,  and  discharged  the  imbibed 
fluid  in  a  way  becoming  the  histories  of  a  gross  physical  people 
to  relate,  but  by  no  means  proper  for  this  page  ;  a  way,  how* 
ever,  that  evinced  his  sovereign  power,  while  it  marked  his 
ineffable  contempt  for  the  vain  fury  of  an  element,  contending 
with  a  being  armed  with  the  delegated  power  of  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  After  lliis  miracle,  the  earth  being,  by  the 
same  power,  restored  to  its  just  balance,  Agastya  and  Veesh- 
nu separated  ;  when  the  latter,  to  prevent  any  similar  acci- 
dent occurring,  commanded  the  great  serpent  (that  is,  of  the 
sphere)  to  wind  its  enormous  folds  round  the  seven  continents, 
of  which,  according  to  Sanscreet  geography,  the  earth  con- 
sists, and  appointed,  as  perpetual  guardians,  to  watch  over 
and  protect  it,  the  eight  powerful  genii,  so  renowned  in  the 
Hindoo  system  of  mythology,  as  presiding  over  the  eight 
points  of  the  world."  ^Maurice. 

The  Pauranics  (said  Ramachandra  to  Sir  William  Jones) 
will  tell  you  that  our  earth  is  a  plane  figure,  studded  with 
eight  mountains,  and  surrounded  hy  seven  seas  of  milk,  nec- 
tar, and  other  fluids  ;  that  the  part  which  we  inhabit  is  one  of 
seven  islands,  to  which  eleven  smaller  isles  are  subordinate ; 
that  a  god,  riding  on  a  huge  elephant,  guards  each  of  the 
eioht  regions  ;  and  that  a  mountain  of  gold  rises  and  gleams 
in  the  centre.  — Asiatic  Researches. 

"  Eiglit original  mountains  and  seven  sens,  Brahma,  Ikdba, 
the  Sun,  and  Rudra,  these  are  permanent;  not  thou,  not  I, 
not  tins,  or  that  people.  Wherefore  then  should  anxiety  be 
raised  in  our  minds  ?  "  —  Asiatic  Researches. 


Mount  Calasay.  —  XIX.  6,  p.  605. 

The  residence  of  liora  is  upon  the  silver  mount  Calaja,  to 
the  south  of  the  famous  mountain  Maliameru,  being  a  most 
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delicious  place,  planted  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  that  bear  fruit 
all  llie  year  round.  The  roses  and  other  flowers  send  forth  u 
most  odoriferous  scent ;  and  the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  mount 
is  enclosed  with  pleasant  walks  of  trees,  that  afford  an  agreea- 
ble shade,  wtiilst  the  peacocks  and  divers  other  birds  entertain 
the  ear  witli  their  harmonious  noise,  as  the  heauliful  women 
do  the  eyes.  The  circumjacent  woods  are  inliabited  by  a 
certain  people  called  .Munisy  or  RiiiSy  who,  avoiding  the  con- 
versation of  others,  spend  their  time  in  offering  daily  sacrifices 
to  their  god 

It  is  observable  thatj  though  these  pagans  are  generally 
black  tiiemsclves,  they  do  represent  these  Ruts  to  be  of  a  fair 
complexion,  with  long,  while  beards,  and  long  garments  hang- 
ing crossways,  from  about  the  neck  down  over  the  breast. 
They  are  in  such  high  esteem  among  them,  they  believe  that 
whom  they  bless  are  blessed,  and  whom  they  curse  are 
cursed. 

Within  the  mountain  lives  another  generation,  called  Jex- 
aquinncra  and  Qaendra^  who  are  free  from  all  trouble,  spend 
their  days  in  continual  conteni[)Iation,  praises,  and  prayers  to 
God.  Kouiid  about  the  mountain  stand  seven  ladders,  by 
which  you  ascend  to  a  spacious  plain,  in  tht-  middle  whereof 
is  a  bell  of  silver,  and  a  square  table,  surrounded  with  nine 
precious  stones,  of  divers  colors.  Upon  thid  table  lies  a  sil- 
ver rose,  called  Tamora  Paa,  which  contains  two  women  as 
bright  and  fair  as  a  pearl :  one  is  called  Brigasiri,  i.  e.  the 
Lady  of  the  Mouth;  the  other  Tarasiri,  i.  e.  the  Lady  of  the 
Tongue, —  because  they  praise  God  with  the  mouth  and 
tongue.  In  the  centre  of  this  rose  is  the  triangle  of  Quivc- 
linga,  which  they  aay  is  the  permanent  residence  of  God.  — 

BaLD.£U3. 

0  all-containing  Jlind, 
Thou  who  art  every  where !  —  XIX.  10,  p.  605. 

"  Even  I  was  even  at  first,  not  any  other  thing  ;  that  which 
exists,  unperceived,  supreme  ;  afterwards  I  am  that  which  is  ; 
and  he  who  must  remain,  am  T. 

"  Except  tlie  First  Cause,  whatever  may  appear,  and  may 
not  appear,  in  the  mind,  know  tliat  to  be  the  mind's  Jlldyd^  or 
delusion,  as  light,  as  darkness. 

"  As  the  great  elements  are  in  various  beings  entering,  yet 
not  entering,  (that  is,  pervading,  not  destroying,)  thus  am  I 
in  them,  yet  not  in  them. 

"  Even  thus  far  may  inquiry  be  made  by  him  who  seeks  to 
know  the  principle  of  mind  in  union  and  separation,  which 
must  be  every  where,  nhcays.''^  —  Asiatic  Re^/iearehes.  Sir  W. 
Jones, /ro;n  the  Bhagavat. 

I  am  the  creation  and  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  universe. 
There  is  not  any  thing  greater  than  I,  and  all  things  hang  en 
me,  even  as  precious  gems  upon  a  string.  I  am  moisture  in 
the  water,  light  in  the  sun  and  moon,  invocation  in  the  Vetls, 
sound  in  the  firmament,  human  nature  in  mankind,  sweet- 
smelling  savor  in  the  earth,  glory  in  the  source  of  light :  in 
all  things  I  am  life  ;  and  I  am  zeal  in  the  zeiilous  ;  and  know, 
O  Arjoon  !  that  I  am  the  eternal  seed  of  all  nature.  I  am 
the  understanding  of  tlie  wise,  the  glory  of  the  proud,  the 
strength  of  the  strong,  free  from  lust  and  anger ;  and  in  ani- 
mals I  am  desire,  regulated  by  moral  fitnoss.  —  Kseeshna, 
in  Oie  Bhagavat  Geeta. 


Heart  cannot  think,  vor  tongue  declare, 
JVor  eyes  of  Angel  bear 
That  glory  unimaginably  bright.  —  XIX.  19,  p.  605. 

Being  now  in  the  splondorous  lustre  of  the  divine  bliss  and 
g!ory,  I  there  saw  in  spirit  the  choir  of  the  holy  angels,  the 
cnoirof  the  propliets  and  apostles,  who,  with  heavenly  tongues 
and  music,  sing  and  play  around  the  throne  of  God  ;  yet  not 
in  just  such  corporeal  forms  or  shapes  as  are  those  we  now 
bear  and  walk  about  in  ;  no,  but  in  shapes  all  spiritual ;  the 
holy  angelii  in  the  shap*>  of  a  miiltitude  of  flames  of  fire,  the 
TDuls  of  believers  ir  th*?  ehapo  of  a  multitude  of  glittering  or 
/uminous  sparkles,  God's  throne  in  the  shape  or  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  splendor.  —  Hans  Engei.brecht. 

Something  analogous  to  this  unendurable  presence  of  Seeva 
is  found  amid  the  nonsense  of  Joanna  Southrott.  Apollyon 
is  there  made  tosay  of  the  Lord,  "Thou  knowest  it  is  written, 
81 


He  is  a  consuming  lire,  and  who  can  dwell  in  everlasting  burn- 
ings .^  who  could  abide  in  devouring  flume's?  Our  bucks  are 
not  brass,  nor  our  sinews  iron,  to  dwell  with  God  in  heaven." 
—  Dispute  between  Vi2  Woman  and  tlie  Powers  of  Darkness, 


Tlie  Sun  linnsdf  had  seemed 
A  speck  of  darkness  tliere.  — XIX.  10,  p.  605. 

"  There  the  sun  shines  not,  nor  the  moon  and  stars  :  thcsi- 
lightnings  flesh  not  in  that  place  :  how  should  even  tire  lil.,/>' 
there?  God  irradiates  all  tliis  briglit  substance,  and  by  iis 
effulgence  the  universe  is  enlightened."  —  Frt/m  tlie  injin- 
veda.    Asiatic  Researches. 

Hiec  ait,  et  sese  radiorum  nocte  suoruvi 
Ctaudit  inaccessitm,  —  Cabraiia. 


Whose  cradles  from  some  tree 

Unnatural  hands  suspended.  —  XXI.  5,  p.  607. 

I  heard  a  voice  crying  out  under  my  window  ;  I  looked  out 
and  saw  a  poor  young  girl  lamenting  the  unhappy  case  of  he? 
sisKr.  On  asking  what  was  the  matter,  the  reply  was.  Boot 
Laggeeosa,  a  demon  lias  seized  her.  These  unhappy  people 
say  Boot  Lasgeeosa.  if  a  child  newly  born  will  not  suck  ;  and 
they  expose  it  to  death  in  a  basket,  hung  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  One  day,  as  Mr.  Thomas  and  I  were  riding  out,  we 
saw  a  basket  hung  in  a  tree,  in  which  an  infant  had  been  ex- 
posed, the  sknil  of  which  remained,  the  rest  having  been 
devoured  by  ants.  —  Periodical  Accounts  vf  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionaries. 

That  strange  Indian  Bird.— XXI.  6,  p.  607. 

The  Chatookee.  They  say  it  never  drinks  at  the  streams 
below,  but,  opening  its  bill  when  it  rains,  it  catches  the  drops 
as  they  fall  from  the  clouds. —  Periodical  Accounts  of  the 
Baptist  Missionaries^  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 


The  footless  Fowl  of  Heaven.  ~  XXI.  6,  p.  607. 

There  is  a  bird  tl>at  falls  down  out  of  the  air  dead,  and  is 
found  sometimes  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  that  has  no  feet  at 
all.  The  bigness  of  her  body  and  bill,  as  likewise  the  form 
of  them,  is  much  the  same  as  a  swallow's  ;  but  the  spreading 
out  of  her  wings  and  tail  has  no  less  compass  than  an  eagle's. 
She  lives  and  breeds  in  the  air,  comes  not  near  the  earth  but 
for  her  burial,  for  the  largeness  and  lightness  of  her  wings  and 
tail  sustain  her  without  lassitude.  And  the  laying  of  her 
eggs,  and  breeding  of  her  young,  is  upon  the  back  of  the  male, 
which  is  made  hollow,  as  also  the  breast  of  the  female,  for  the 
more  easy  incubation.  Also  two  strings,  like  two  shoemaker's 
ends,  come  from  the  hinder  parts  of  the  male,  wherewith  it  is 
conceived  that  he  is  fastened  closer  to  the  female,  while  she 
hatches  her  eggs  on  the  hollow  of  his  back.  The  dew  of 
heaven  is  appointed  her  for  food,  her  region  being  too  far 
removed  from  the  approach  of  flies  and  such  like  insects. 

This  is  the  entire  story  and  philosophy  of  this  miraculous 
bird  in  Cardan,  who  professes  himself  to  have  seen  it  no  less 
than  thrice,  and  to  have  described  it  accordingly.  The  con- 
trivances whereof,  if  the  matter  were  certainly  true,  are  as 
evident  arguments  of  a  Divine  Providence,  as  that  copper- 
ring,  with  the  Greek  *  inscription  upon  it,  was  an  undeniable 
monument  of  the  artifice  and  finger  of  man. 

But  that  the  reproach  of  over-much  credulity  may  not  lie 
upon  Cardan  alone,  Scaliger,  who  lay  at  catch  with  him  to 
take  him  tripping  wherever  he  could,  cavils  not  with  anything 
in  the  whole  narration  but  the  bigness  of  wings  and  the  lit|.te- 
ness  of  the  body  ;  which  he  undertakes  to  correct  from  onq.yf 
his  own  which  was  sent  him  by  Orvesanus  from  Java.  Nay, 
he  confirms  what  his  antagonist  has  wrote,  partly  by  history 

'  The  iiiKription  nina  thus :  E(/il  CKcTuos  Ix^os  Tairi)  Ai/ivr? 
TracTOTrpwTOf  CTTiTtdelg  6ia  rou  (foc^r/ruC  't'tSijoiKOv  0  ra^ 
Xcipa?  iv  Tt]  i.  riitepa  tov  'Okt(o6piov.  a.  a.  A.  This  pike  wu 
taken  about  Hnilprun,  the  imperial  city  of  Suevta,  in  the  fear  M87.— 
Gesner. 
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and  partly  by  reason;  affirming,  llial  himself,  in  his  own 
garden,  found  two  little  birds  with  membranaceous  wings  ut- 
terly devoid  of  legs  j  their  form  was  near  to  thut  of  a  bat's. 
Nor  is  he  deterred  from  the  belief  of  the  perpetual  jiying  of 
the  Jlanucodiata^  by  the  gaping  of  the  feathers  of  her  wings, 
which  seem  thereby  less  fit  to  sustain  her  body,  but  further 
makes  the  narration  probable  by  what  he  has  observed  in  kites 
hovering  in  the  air,  as  lie  saith,  for  a  whole  hour  together 
without  flapping  of  her  wings,  or  chunging  place.  And  he 
has  found  also  liow  she  may  sleep  in  the  air,  from  the  exam- 
ple oftislies,  which  he  has  seen  sleeping  in  the  water  without 
sinking  themselves  lo  the  bottom,  and  without  changing  place, 
but  lying  stock  still,  pinnuUs  tantuin  vescia  quid  motiuncule 
med'UanleSy  only  wagging  a  little  their  f.ns,  as  heedlessly  and 
unconcernedly  as  horses  while  they  are  asleep  wag  their  ears 
to  disphice  the  flies  that  sit  upon  tliem.  Wherever  Scaliger 
aJniitting  that  the  Manucodiata  is  perpetually  on  the  wing  in 
the  air,  he  must  of  necessity  admit  also  that  manner  of  incu- 
bation that  Cardan  describes,  else  how  could  their  generations 
continue  .^ 

Franciscus  Hernandeo  affirms  the  same  with  Cardan  ex- 
pressly in  every  thing;  as  also  Eusebius  Niercmbergius,  who 
is  so  taken  with  the  story  of  this  bird,  that  he  could  not  ab- 
stain from  celebrating  her  miraculous  properties  in  a  short 
but  elegant  copy  of  verses ;  and  does  after,  though  confidently 
opposed,  assert  the  main  matter  .igain  in  prose. 

Such  are  the  suffrages  of  Cardan,  Scaliger,  Hernandeo, 
Niercmbergius.  But  Ahlrovandus  rejects  that  fable  of  her 
feeding  on  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  of  her  incubiture  on  the 
back  of  the  male,  with  much  scorn  and  indigmition.  And  as 
for  the  former,  his  reasons  are  no  ways  contemptible,  he  al- 
leging that  dew  is  a  body  not  perfectly  enougli  mixed,  or 
lieterogeneal  enough  for  food,  nor  the  hard  bill  of  the  bird 
made  for  such  e:isie  uses  as  sipping  this  soft  moisture. 

To  wiiich  I  know  not  what  Cardan  and  t!ie  rest  would  an- 
swer, unless  this,  that  they  mean  by  dew  the  more  unctuous 
moisture  of  the  air,  which  as  it  may  not  be  alike  everywhere, 
so  these  birds  may  be  fitted  with  a  natural  sagacity  to  find  it 
out  where  it  is.  That  there  is  dew  in  this  sense  day  and 
night,  (as  well  as  in  the  morning,)  and  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year  ;  and  therefore  a  constant  supply  of  moisture  and  spirits 
to  their  perpetual  flying,  which  they  more  copiously  imbibe 
by  reason  of  their  exercise:  That  the  thicker  parts  of  this 
moisture  slick  and  convert  into  flesh,  and  thai  the  lightness  of 
l*heir  feathers  is  so  great,  that  their  pains  in  sustaining  them- 
selves  are  not  over-much.  That  whiit  is  homogeneal  and  sim- 
ple to  our  sight  is  fit  enough  to  be  the  rudiments  of  genera- 
tion, all  animals  being  generated  of  a  kind  of  clear  crystalline 
liquor  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  may  be  also  of  nutrition  ;  that 
orpine  and  sea-house-leek  are  nourished  and  grow,  being  hung 
in  Ihe  air,  and  thiit  dock-weed  has  its  root  no  deeper  than 
near  the  upper  parts  of  the  water  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  bills 
of  these  birds  are  for  their  better  flying,  by  cutting  the  way, 
and  fur  better  ort\anient;  for  the  rectil'yingalso  and  composing 
of  their  feathers,  while  they  swim  in  the  air  with  as  much 
ease  as  swans  do  in  rivers. 

To  his  great  impatiency  against  Iheir  manner  of  incubation, 
they  would  happily  return  this  answer :  That  the  way  is  not 
ridiculous  ;  but  it  may  be  rather  necessary  from  what  Aldro- 
vandus  himself  not  only  acknowledges  but  contends  for,  name- 
ly, that  they  have  no  feet  al  all.  For  hence  it  is  manifest  that 
they  cannot  light  upon  the  ground,  nor  any  where  rest  on 
their  l-»2llies,  and  be  able  to  get  on  wing  again,  because  they 
canno*.  creep  out  of  holes  of  rocks,  as  swifts  and  such  like 
short  footed  birds  can,  they  having  no  feet  at  all  to  creep 
with.  Besides,  as  Aristotle  well  argues  concerning  the  long 
legs  of  certain  water-fowl,  that  they  were  made  so  long,  be- 
cause they  were  to  wade  in  the  water  and  catch  fish,  adding 
■that  excellent  aphorism,  to.  yap  Spyava  Trpof  to  epyov  ft 
(Piatc  noicT  dW  ov  to  tpyov  npos  ra  Opyava^  so  may  we 
rationally  conclude,  will  they  say,  that  as  the  long  legs  of 
these  water-fowl  imply  a  design  of  their  haunting  the  water, 
•o  want  of  legs  in  these  Manueodiatas  argue  lliey  are  never 
to  come  down  to  the  earth,  becnusc  they  can  neither  stand 
there  nor  get  off  again.  And  if  they  never  come  on  the  earth, 
or  any  otlier  resling-place,  where  can  their  eggs  be  laid  or 
hatched  but  on  the  back  of  the  male  ? 

Besides  that  Cardan  pleases  himself  with  that  Antiphonie  in 
nature,  that  as  the  Ostrich  being  a  bird,  yet  never  flies  in  the 


air,  and  never  rests  upon  the  earth.  And  aa  for  Al  irovandus, 
his  presumption  from  the  five  several  Manueodiatas  that  ho 
had  seen,  and  in  wliich  he  could  observe  no  such  figuration 
of  parts  as  implied  a  titness  fur  such  a  manner  of  incuhatiun, 
Cardan  will  answer,  Myself  has  seen  three,  and  Scaliger  one, 
who  both  agree  against  you. 

However,  you  see  that  both  Cardan,  Aldrovandus,  and  the 
rest,  do  jointly  agree  in  allowing  the  Manucodiata  no  feet,  aa 
also  in  furnishing  her  with  two  strings,  hanging  at  the  hinder 
parts  of  her  body,  which  Aldrovandus  will  have  to  he  in  the 
female  as  well  as  in  the  male,  though  Cardan's  experience 
reacheth  not  so  far. 

But  Pighafetla  and  Clusius  will  easily  end  this  grand  con- 
troversy betwixt  Cardan  and  Aldrovandus,  if  it  he  tiue  which 
they  report,  and  if  they  speak  of  the  same  kind  of  Birds  of 
Paradise.  For  they  both  affirm  hat  they  have  feet  a  palm 
long,  and  that  with  all  confidence  imaginable  ;  but  Nierem- 
bergius  on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  one  that  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness, and  that  had  taken  up  one  of  these  birds  newly  dead, 
told  him  that  it  had  no  feet  at  all.  Jolinston  also  gives  his 
suffrage  with  Nierembcrgius  in  this,  though  with  Aldrovandus 
he  rejects  the  manner  of  their  incubation. 

But  unless  they  can  raise  themselves  from  the  ground  by 
the  stiffness  of  some  ofthe  feathers  of  their  wings,  or  rather  by 
virtue  of  those  nervous  strings  which  they  may  have  a  power 
to  stiffen  when  they  are  alive,  by  transfusing  spirits  into  them, 
and  making  them  serve  as  well  instead  of  legs  to  raise  them 
from  the  ground  as  to  hang  upon  tlie  boughs  of  trees,  by  a 
slight  thing  being  able  to  raise  or  hold  up  their  light-feathered 
bodies  in  the  air,  as  a  small  twig  will  us  in  the  water,  I  slicald 
rather  incline  to  the  testimony  of  Pighafetta  and  Clusius  than 
to  the  judgment  of  the  rest,  and  believe  those  mariners  that 
told  him  that  the  legs  are  pulled  off  by  them  that  take  them, 
and  exenterate  them  and  dry  them  in  llie  sun  for  either  their 
private  use  or  sale. 

Which  conclusion  would  the  best  solve  the  credit  of  Aris- 
totle, who  long  since  has  so  peremptorily  pronounced,  vti 

TTTrjVOV  ^6V0V  Ov6iv  e<TTtl/  USKEp  flVtrtKOV  povov  ioTtv  i\0os,  — 

that  there  is  not  any  bird  that  only  flies  as  the  fish  only  swims. 

But  thus  our  Bird  of  Paradise  is  quite  flown  and  vanislied 
into  a  figment  or  fable.  But  if  any  one  will  condole  the  loss 
of  so  convincing  an  argument  for  a  Providence  that  fits  one 
thing  to  another,  I  must  take  the  freedom  to  tell  him,  that, 
unh^ss  he  bo  a  greater  admirer  of  novelty  than  a  searcher 
into  the  indissoluble  consequences  of  things,  I  shall  supply  his 
meditation  with  what  of  this  nature  is  as  strongly  conclusive, 
and  remind,  that  it  will  be  his  own  reproach  if  he  cannot  sjiy 
as  clear  an  inference  from  an  ordinary  truth  as  from  either 
an  uncertainty  or  a  fiction.  And  in  this  regard,  the  bringing 
this  doubtful  narration  into  play  may  not  justly  seem  to  no 
purpose,  it  carrying  so  serious  and  castigatory  a  piece  of 
pleasantry  with  it. 

The  Manucodiata's  living  on  the  dew  is  no  part  ofthe  con- 
victiveness  of  a  Providence  in  this  story :  But  the  being  excel- 
lently well  provided  of  wings  and  feathers,  tanta  Icvitatis  su- 
pellrctile  eiornata,  as  Nieremhergius  speaks,  being  so  well 
furnished  with  all  advantages  for  Iightnes3,  that  it  seems 
harder  for  her  to  sink  down,  aa  he  conceits,  than  to  be  borne 
up  in  the  air;  tliat  a  bird  thus  fitted  for  that  region  should 
have  no  legs  to  stand  on  the  earth,  this  would  he  a  considera- 
ble indication  of  a  discriminating  Providence,  that  on  purpose 
avoids  all  uselessness  and  superfluities. 

The  other  remarkable,  and  it  is  a  notorious  one,  is  the  cav- 
ity on  the  back  ofthe  mule  and  in  the  breast  of  the  female, 
for  incubation  ;  and  the  third  and  last,  the  use  of  those 
strings,  as  Cardan  supposes,  for  the  better  keeping  them  to- 
gether in  incubiture. 

Ifthese  considerations  of  this  strange  story  strike  so  stiongly 
upon  thee  as  to  convince  thee  of  a  Providence,  think  it  humor, 
and  not  judgment,  if  what  I  put  in  lieu  of  them,  and  is  but 
ordinary,  have  not  the  same  force  with  thee. 

For  is  not  the  fish's  wanting  feet,  (as  we  observed  before,) 
she  being  sufticiontly  supplied  with  fins  in  so  thick  an  ele- 
ment as  the  water,  as  great  an  argument  for  a  Providence  as 
so  liglit  a  bird's  wanting  feet  in  that  thinner  element  of  the 
air,  the  extreme  lightness  of  her  furniture  being  appropriated 
to  the  thinness  of  that  element?  And  is  not  the  same  Provi- 
dence seen,  and  that  as  conspicuously,  in  allotting  but  very 
short  legs  to  those  birds  that  are  called  Apodeo  both  in  Plinie 
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and  Aristotle,  upon  wliom  she  has  bestowed  such  large  and 
strong  wings,  and  a  power  of  flying  so  long  and  ewil't,  as  in 
giving  no  legs  at  all  to  tlie  Manucodiata,  who  has  still  a 
greater  power  of  wing  and  lightness  of  body  ? 

And  as  for  the  cavities  on  the  back  of  the  male  and  in  the 
breast  of  the  female,  is  that  design  of  nature  any  more  certain 
and  plain  than  in  the  genital  parts  of  the  male  and  female  in 
all  kinds  of  animals?  What  greater  arguraentof  counsel  and 
purpose  of  fitting  one  thing  fur  anotlicr  can  there  be  than 
thill?  And  if  we  should  make  a  more  inward  search  into  the 
contrivances  of  these  parts  in  an  ordinary  hen,  and  consider 
how  or  by  what  force  an  egg  of  so  great  a  growth  and  bigness 
is  transmitted  from  the  ovarium  through  the  infundibulum 
into  the  processus  of  the  uterus,  the  membranes  being  so  thin 
and  the  passage  so  very  small,  to  see  to  the  principle  of  that 
motion  cannot  be  thought  less  than  divine. 

And  if  you  would  compare  the  protuberant  paps  of  teats  in 
the  females  of  beasts  with  that  cavity  in  the  breast  of  the  she- 
Manucodiata,  whetlier  of  them,  think  you,  is  the  plainer 
pledge  of  a  knowing  and  designing  Providence  ? 

And,  lastly,  for  the  strings  that  are  conceived  to  hold  to- 
gether the  male  and  female  in  their  incubilure,  what  a  toy  is 
it,  if  compared  with  those  invisjlde  links  and  ties  that  engage 
ordinary  birds  to  sit  upon  their  eggs,  they  having  no  visible 
allurement  to  such  a  tedious  service  ?  —  Henry  Mobe's  An- 
tidute  against  Atheism^  b.  ii.  ch.  II. 

"  Mankind,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  now  taken  in  his  whole 
constitution  and  design,  are  like  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  which 
travellers  tell  us  of  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  born  witlioul  legs, 
hut  by  a  celestial  power  they  have  a  recompense  made  to  them 
for  tliat  defect,  and  they  always  hover  in  the  air  and  feed  on 
the  dew  of  Heaven  :  so  are  wo  Birds  of  Paradise,  but  cast  out 
from  thence,  and  horn  without  legs,  —  without  strenglh  to 
walk  in  the  laws  of  God,  or  to  go  to  Heaven  ;  but  hy  a  Power 
from  above,  we  are  adopted  in  our  new  birth  to  a  celestial 
conversation ;  wc  feed  on  the  dew  of  Heaven  ;  •  the  just  does 
live  by  faith,'  and  breathes  in  this  new  life  by  the  Spirit  of 
God."  —  Vol.  ix.  339.    Heber'a  edition. 


Kamcn.  — XXII.  4,  p.  609. 

Yama.  was  a  child  of  the  Sun,  and  thence  named  Vah-as- 
irala  ;  another  of  his  titles  was  Dhermaraja^  or  King  of  Jus- 
lice  ;  and  a  third  PUripeti,  or  Lord  of  the  Patriarchs  :  but  he 
is  chiefly  distinguished  as  Judge  of  departed  souls  ;  for  the 
Hindus  believe  that,  when  a  soul  leaves  its  body,  it  imme- 
diately repairs  to  Vamapur.^  or  the  city  of  I'oma,  where  it  re- 
ceives a  just  sentence  from  him,  and  thence  either  ascends  to 
Swerga,  or  the  iirst  Heaven  ;  or  is  driven  down  to  JVarac,  the 
region  of  serpents  ;  or  assumes  on  earth  the  form  of  some 
animal,  unless  its  offence  has  been  such,  tliat  it  ought  to  be 
condemned  to  a  vegetable,  or  even  to  a  mineral  prison.  —  Sir 
W.  Jones. 

There  is  a  story  concerning  Yamen  which  will  remind  the 
reader,  in  its  purport,  of  the  fable  of  Love  and  Death.  **  A 
famous  penilent,  JilurrugandumagareTi  by  name,  had,  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  served  the  gods  with  uncommon  and 
most  exemplary  piety.  This  very  virtuous  man,  having  no 
children,  was  extremely  desirous  of  having  one,  and  therefore 
daily  besought  the  god  Xiven,  (or  Seeva,)  to  grant  him  one. 
At  length  the  god  heard  his  desire,  but,  before  he  indulged  it 
him,  he  asked  him,  whether  he  would  have  several  children, 
who  should  be  long-lived  and  wicked,  or  one  virtuous  and 
prudent,  wlio  should  die  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  penitent 
those  the  latter:  his  wife  conceived,  and  was  hfippily  deliv- 
ered of  the  promised  son,  whom  they  named  Marcandem.  The 
boy,  like  his  father,  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  worship 
of  Xiven  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year, 
the  officers  of  Yhamen,  god  of  death,  were  sent  on  the  earth, 
to  remove  him  from  thence. 

"  Young  Marcandem,  being  informed  nn  what  errand  they 
were  come,  told  them,  with  a  resolute  air,  that  he  was  resolved 
not  to  die,  and  that  they  might  go  back,  if  they  pleased.  They 
returned  to  their  master,  and  told  him  the  whole  affair.  Yha- 
men immediately  mounted  his  great  buffle,  and  set  out.  Being 
come,  he  told  the  youth  that  he  acted  very  rashly  in  refusing 
to  leave  the  world,  and  it  was  imjust  in  him,  for  Xiven  had 
promised  him  a  life  only  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  term  was 


expired.  But  this  reason  did  not  satisfy  Marcandem,  who 
persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  die;  and,  fearing  lest  the 
god  of  death  should  attempt  to  take  him  away  by  force,  he 
ran  to  his  oratory,  and  taking  the  Lingam,  clasped  it  to  his 
breast.  Meantime  Yhamen  came  down  from  his  buffle,  threw 
a  rope  about  the  youth's  neck,  end  held  him  fast  therewith, 
as  also  the  Lingam,  which  Marcandem  grasped  with  al!  hia 
strength,  and  was  going  to  drag  them  both  into  hell,  when 
Xiven  issued  out  of  the  Lingam,  drove  back  the  king  of  the 
dead,  and  gave  him  so  furious  a  blow  that  he  killed  him  on 
the  spot. 

"  The  god  of  death  being  thus  alain,  man|(ind  multiplied 
so  that  the  earth  was  no  longer  able  to  contain  them.  The 
gods  represented  this  to  Xiven,  and  he,  at  their  entreaty,  re- 
stored Yhamen  to  life,  and  to  all  the  power  he  had  before 
enjoyed.  Yhamen  immeJ'ialely  despatched  a  herald  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  summon  all  the  old  men.  The  lierald  got 
drunk  before  he  set  out,  and,  without  staying  till  the  fumeaof 
the  wine  were  dispelled,  mounted  an  elephant,  and  rode  up 
and  down  the  world,  pursuant  to  his  commission  ;  and,  instead 
of  publishing  this  order,  he  declared,  that  it  was  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Yiiamen  that,  from  this  day  forward,  all  the 
leaves,  fruits,  and  flowers,  whether  ripe  or  green,  should  fall 
to  the  ground.  This  proclamation  was  no  sooner  issued  than 
men  began  to  yield  to  death.  But  before  Yhamen  was  killed, 
only  the  old  were  deprived  of  life,  and  now  people  of  all  ages 
are  summoned  indiscriminately."  —  Picart. 


And  Brama's  rrgion,  where  Oie  heavenly  Hours 
Weave  the  vast  circle  of  his  age-long  day. 

XXIII.  5,  p.  61L 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  day  and  night  know  that  the 
day  of  Brahma  is  as  a  thousand  revolutions  of  the  Yoogs,  and  . 
that  his  night  extendeth  for  a  thousand  more.  On  the  coming 
of  that  day  all  things  proceed  from  invisibility  to  visibility  ;  bo, 
on  the  approach  of  night,  they  are  all  dissolved  away  in  that 
which  is  called  invisible.  The  universe,  even,  having  existed, 
is  again  dissolved  ;  and  now  again,  on  the  approach  of  day, 
by  divine  necessity,  it  is  reproduced.  That  which,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  all  things  else,  is  not  destroyed,  is  superior  and 
of  another  nature  from  that  visibility  :  it  is  invisible  and 
eternal.  He  who  is  thus  called  invisible  and  incorruptible  is 
even  he  who  is  called  the  Supreme  Abode  ;  which  men  having 
once  obtained,  they  never  more  return  to  earth  :  that  is  my 
mansion.  —  Kreeshna,  in  the  Bhagavat  Geeta. 

The  guess,  that  Brama  and  his  wife  Saraswndi  may  be 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  has  more  letters  in  its  favor  than  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  such  guesses.  —  Niecamp,  p.  i.  c.  10, 
5  2. 

The  true  cause  why  there  is  no  idol  of  Brama,  (except  the 
head,  which  is  his  share  in  the  Trimourter,)  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  conquest  of  his  sect.  A  diff"erent  reason,  how- 
ever, is  implied  in  the  Veda :  "  Of  Him,  it  says,  whose  glory 
is  so  great,  there  is  no  image  :  —  He  is  the  incomprehensible 
Being  which  illumines  all,  delights  all,  whence  all  proceeded  ; 
—  that  by  which  they  live  when  born,  and  that  to  which  all 
must  return,"  —  Mour'm  Hindu  Pantheon^  p.  4. 


Two  fo7-ms  inseparable  in  unitijy 

Hath  Tamen.  —  XXIII.  13,  p.  619. 

The  Dkarma-Raja,  or  king  of  justice,  has  two  counl-e- 
nances  ;  one  is  mild  and  full  of  benevolence  ;  those  alone  who 
abound  with  virtue  see  it.  He  holds  a  court  of  justice,  where 
are  many  assistants,  among  whom  are  many  just  and  piou^ 
kings;  C/H(ranT(pM  acts  as  chief  secretary.  These  holy  m'en  de- 
termine what  is  dtuirma  and  adharma,  just  and  unjust.  His 
[Dharma- Raja's)  servant  is  called  Cartiiala:  he  brings  the 
righteous  on  celestial  cars,  which  go  of  themselves,  when- 
ever holy  men  are  to  be  brought  in,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Dharma-Rajay  who  is  the  hiovereign  of  the  Pitns.  This 
is  called  his  divine  countenance,  and  the  righteous  alone  do  see 
it.  His  othBt  countenance,  ot  form,  is  called  Yama;  this  the 
wicked  alone  can  see:  it  has  large  teeth  and  a  monstrous 
body.  Yama  is  the  lord  of  Patala;  there  he  orders  some  to 
be  beaten,  some  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  some  to  be  devoured  by 
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monsterg,  &c.  His  snrvaiit  is  called  Caskmala^  who,  with 
ropes  round  their  necks,  driigs  the  wicked  over  rugged  paths, 
and  throws  them  headlong  into  hell.  He  is  unmercilul,  and 
hard  is  his  heart  j  every  boiiy  tremblcg  at  the  sight  of  him.  — 
WiLFOHD.    Asiatic  Researches. 


Black  of  aspect,  red  of  eye.  —  XXWI.  13,  p.  613. 

Punishment  is  the  Magistrate  ;  Punishment  is  the  Inspirer 
of  Terror  ;  Punishment  is  the  Defender  from  Calamity  ;  Pun- 
ishment is  the  Guardian  of  those  that  sleep;  Punishment, 
with  a  black  aspect  and  a  red  eye,  tempta  the  guilty.  —  Hal- 
hed's  Oentuo  Code,  ch.  xxi.  sect.  8. 


^iyoritca,~XXU.l.  15,  p.  613. 

In  Pat:iia  (or  the  infernal  regions)  resides  the  sovereign 
Queen  of  the  Nagas,  tiarge  snakes  or  dragons:)  she  is  beau- 
tiful, and  her  name  is  Asyoruca.  There,  in  a  cave,  she  per- 
formed Tfipiirya  with  such  rigorous  austerity,  that  tire  sprang 
from  her  body,  and  formed  numerous  agnititaths  (places  of 
sacred  fire)  in  Patala.  These  fires,  forcing  their  way  through 
the  earth,  waters,  and  mountains,  formed  various  openings  or 
mouths,  called  from  thence  the  flaming  mouths,  or  ju'ila  muilii. 
By  Saniudr  (Oceanus)  a  daughter  was  born  unto  her,  culled 
Rama-Devi.  She  is  most  beautiful  ;  she  is  Lacshmi ;  and 
her  name  is  Asyotcarsha,  or  Asyotcrishta.  Like  a  jewel  she 
remains  concealed  in  the  Ocean.  —  Wilfobd.    jisiat.  Hes. 


He  came  in  all  his  might  and  majestij.  —  XXIV.  2,  p.  613. 

What  is  this  to  the  coming  of  Seeva,  as  given  us  by  Mr. 
Maurice,  from  the  Seeva  Paurana  ? 

"  In  the  place  of  the  right  wheel  blazed  the  Sun,  in  the 
place  of  the  left,  was  the  Moon;  instead  of  the  brazen  nails 
and  bolts,  which  firmly  held  the  ponderous  wheels,  were  dis- 
tributed  Bramins  on  tlie  right  hand,  and  Reyshees  on  the  left  ; 
in  lieu  of  the  canopy  on  the  top  of  the  chariot  was  overspread 
the  vault  of  Heaven  ;  the  counterpoise  of  the  wheels  was  on 
the  east  and  west,  and  the  four  Semordres  were  instead  of  the 
cushions  and  holsters  ;  the  four  Vedas  were  placed  as  tlie 
horses  of  the  chariot,  and  Saraswaty  was  for  the  bell ;  the 
piece  of  wood  by  which  the  horses  are  driven  was  the  three- 
lettered  Mantra,  while  Brama  himself  was  the  charioteer,  and 
the  Nacshatras  and  stars  were  distributed  about  it  by  way  of 
ornaments.  Sumaru  was  in  the  place  of  a  bow,  the  serpent 
Seschanaga  was  stationed  as  the  string,  Veeshnu  instead  of 
an  arrow,  and  fire  was  constituted  its  point.  Ganges  and 
oilier  rivers  were  appointed  its  precursors  ;  and  tlie  setting 
out  of  the  chariot,  with  its  appendages  and  furniture,  one 
would  uflirm  to  be  the  year  of  twelve  months  gracefully  mov- 
ing forwards. 

"When  Seeva,  with  his  numerous  troops  and  prodigious 
army,  was  mounted,  Brama  drove  so  furiously,  that  thought 
itself,  which,  in  its  rapid  career,  compasses  Heaven  and  Earth, 
could  not  keep  pace  with  it.  By  the  motion  of  the  chariot 
Heaven  and  Earth  were  put  into  a  tremor  ;  and,  as  the  Earth 
was  not  able  to  bear  up  under  this  burden,  the  Cow  of  the 
Earth,  Kam-deva,  took  upon  itself  to  support  the  weight. 
Seeva  went  with  intention  to  deslioy  Treepoor ;  and  the  mul- 
titude of  Devetas,  and  Reyshees,  and  Apsaras  who  waited  on 
his  stirrup,  opening  their  mouths,  in  transports  of  joy  and 
praise,  exclaimed,  Jaya  I  Jaya  !  so  that  Parvati,  not  being 
able  to  bear  his  absence,  set  out  to  accompany  Seeva,  and  in 
nn  instant  was  up  with  him  ;  while  the  light  which  brightened 
on  his  countenance,  on  the  arrival  of  Parvati,  surpassed  all 
imagination  and  description.  The  Genii  of  the  eight  regions, 
armed  with  all  kinds  of  weapons,  but  particularly  with  agiiy- 
astra,  or  fire-darts,  like  moving  mountaina,  advanced  in  front 
of  the  army  ;  and  Eendra  and  other  Devatas,  some  of  them 
mounted  on  elephants,  some  on  horses,  others  on  chariots,  or 
on  camels  or  buffaloes,  were  stationed  on  each  side,  while  all 
the  other  order  of  Devetas,  to  the  amount  of  some  lacks, 
formed  the  centre.  The  Mnnietuvarus,  with  long  hair  on  their 
heads,  like  Saniassis,  holding  their  staves  in  their  hands, 
(lanced  as  they  went  along  ;  the  Syddyhas,  who  revolve  about 


the  heavens,  opening  their  mouths  in  praise  of  Seeva  rained 
flowers  upon  his  head  ;  and  the  vaulted  heaven,  which  is  like 
an  inverted  goblet,  being  appointed  in  the  place  of  a  drum, 
exalted  IjIs  dignity  by  its  majestic  resounding." 

Throughout  the  Hindoo  fables  there  is  the  constant  mistakJ 
of  bulk  for  sublimity. 


By  the  attribute  of  Deity^ 

self -multiplied, 

Tlie  Mmighty  JSlan  appeared  on  every  side. 

XXIV.  2,  p,  613. 

This  more  than  polypus  power  was  once  exerted  by  Krishna 
on  a  curious  occasion. 

It  happened  in  Dwiirka,&  splendid  city  builtby  yiswakanna, 
by  command  uf  Krishna,  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  province  of 
Ouzerat,  that  his  musical  associale,  JVaretla,  had  no  wife  or 
substitute  j  and  he  hinted  to  his  friend  the  decency  of  sparing 
him  one  from  his  long  catalogue  of  ladies.  Krishna  gene- 
rously told  him  to  win  and  wear  any  one  ho  chose,  not  imme- 
diately in  requisition  for  himself.  JVareda  accordingly  went 
wooing  to  one  house,  but  found  his  master  there  j  to  a  second, 
—  he  was  again  forestalled;  a  third,  the  same  ;  to  a  fourth, 
fifth,  the  same  :  in  fine,  after  the  round  of  sixteen  thousand 
of  these  domiciliary  visits,  he  was  still  forced  to  sigh  and  keep 
single  ;  for  Krishna  was  in  every  house,  variously  employed, 
and  so  domesticated,  that  each  lady  congratulated  herself  on 
her  exclusive  and  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  ardent  deL 
ty.  —  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  204. 

Eight  of  the  chief  gods  have  each  their  sacti,  or  energy, 
proceeding  from  them,  differing  from  them  in  sex,  but  in  every 
other  respect  exactly  like  them,  with  the  same  form,  the  same 
decorations,  the  same  weapons,  and  the  same  vehicle.  —  Msiat. 
Res.  8vo  edit.  vol.  viii.  p.  68,  82. 

The  manner  in  which  this  divine  power  is  displayed  hy 
Kchama,  in  his  combat  with  Vamen,  will  remind  some  renders 
of  the  Irishman,  who  brought  in  four  prisoners,  and  being 
asked  how  he  had  taken  them,  replied,  he  had  surrounded 
them. 


The  Amreeta,  or  I>rink  of  Immorlahty. 

XXIV.  9,  p.  614. 

Mr.  Wilkins  has  given  the  genuine  history  of  this  liquor, 
which  was  produced  by  churning  the  sea  with  a  mountain. 

"There  is  a  fair  and  stately  mountain,  and  its  name  is 
Mcroo,  a  most  exalted  mass  of  glory,  reflecting  the  sunny  rays 
from  the  splendid  surface  of  its  gilded  horns.  It  is  clothed 
in  gold,  and  is  the  respected  haunt  of  Dtins  an(J  Omidharva^. 
It  is  inconceivable,  and  not  to  be  encompassed  by  sinful  man  ; 
and  it  is  guarded  by  dreadful  serpents.  Many  celestial  medi- 
cinal plants  adorn  its  sides  ;  and  it  stands,  piercing  the  heaven 
with  its  aspiring  summit,  a  mighty  hill,  inaccessil)Ie  even  by 
the  human  mind.  It  is  adorned  with  trees  and  pleasant 
streams,  and  resoundeth  with  the  delightful  songs  of  various 
birds. 

"The  SooT-s,  and  all  the  glorious  hosts  of  heaven,  having 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  this  lofty  mountain,  sparkling  with 
precious  gems,  and  for  eternal  ages  raised,  were  sitting  in 
solemn  -tynod,  meditating  the  discovery  of  the  .Smrrrtn^  the 
Water  of  Immortality.  The  Dew  JVarayan  being  also  there, 
spoke  unto  Brahma,  whilst  the  Suors  were  thus  consullidg 
together,  and  said, '  Let  the  Ocean,  as  a  pot  oftnilk,  be  churn"^ 
by  the  united  labor  of  the  Soars  and  jisoors ;  and  wheu  'ne 
mighty  waters  have  been  stirred  up,  the  Jimrecta  shaL.  bu 
found.  Let  them  collect  together  every  medicinal  herb,  and 
every  precious  thing,  and  let  tiiem  stir  tlie  Ocean,  an:'  they 
shall  discover  the  .Amreeta.'* 

"There  is  also  another  mighty  mountain,  whose  ntnie  is 
Mandar,  and  its  rocky  summits  are  like  lowering  clouds,  it 
is  clothed  in  a  net  of  the  entangled  tendrils  of  the  twining 
creeper,  and  resoundeth  with  the  harmony  of  various  birds. 
Innumerable  savage  beasts  infest  its  borders;  and  it  is  the 
respected  haunt  of  Kennars,  Deics,  and  jlpsars.  It  standeth 
eleven  thousand  Vojan  above  the  earth,  and  eleven  thousand 
more  below  its  surface. 

"  As  the  united  bands  of  Dcics  were  unable  to  remove  thll 
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mounlain,  tlu-v  went  belbrfi  yfeshuoo,  wlio  was  sitting  with 
Brahma^  and  ndilr-'ssed  tUcm  in  thest*  words  :  '  Exerl,  O  nias- 
lerg  I  your  most  superior  wisdom  to  remove  the  moimtain 
Mantlar,  and  employ  your  utmost  power  for  our  good.' 

"  Fccshiwo  and  Brahma  liaving  siiid,  '  It  shall  be  according 
to  vour  wiah,*  he  with  the  lotus  eye  directed  the  King  of 
Serpents  to  appear  ;  and  Ananta  arose,  and  was  instructed  in 
that  work  by  Bralima,  and  commanded  by  JSTarayan  to  per- 
form it.  Then  Ananta^  by  his  power,  took  up  that  king  of 
mountains,  together  with  all  its  forests  and  every  inhabitant 
thereof;  and  the  Soars  accompanied  him  into  the  presence  of 
the  Ocean,  whom  they  addressed,  saying,  '  We  will  stir  up 
tliy  waters  to  obtain  the  Amreeta.^  And  the  Lord  of  the 
Waters  replied, '  Let  me  also  have  a  share,  seeing  I  am  to 
bear  the  violent  agitation  that  will  be  caused  by  the  whirling 
ot  the  mountain  I'  Then  the  Soars  and  ^awors  spoke  unto 
Koorma-rajf  the  King  of  the  Tortoises,  upon  the  strand  of  the 
Ocean,  and  said,  '  My  lord  is  able  to  be  the  supporter  of  this 
mount;iin.'  The  Tortoise  replied,  *Be  it  so;*  and  it  was 
placed  u(>on  his  back. 

"  So  the  mountain  being  set  upon  the  back  of  the  Tortoise, 
Eendra  began  to  whirl  it  about  as  it  were  a  machine.  The 
mountain  Maiuiar  served  as  a  churn,  and  the  serpent  VasoaJcce 
for  the  rope  j  and  thus  in  former  days  did  the  Dcwsy  and 
AsoorSf  and  the  Dunoos,  begin  to  stir  up  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  for  the  discovery  of  the  Amrecta. 

"  Tlie  mighty  Asoors  were  employed  on  the  side  of  the  ser- 
pent's head,  whilst  all  the  Soors  assembled  about  his  tail. 
Anaiitttj  that  sovereign  Dew,  stood  near  JVaratjan. 

"  They  now  pull  forth  the  serpent's  head  repeatedly,  and  as 
often  let  it  go  ;  whilst  there  issued  from  his  mouth,  thus  vio- 
lently drawing  to  and  fro  by  the  Soi/rs  and  Asoors,  a  continual 
stream  of  fire  and  smoke  and  wind,  wliich  ascending  in  thick 
clouds,  leplete  with  lightning,  it  began  to  ruin  down  upon  the 
heavenly  bands,  who  were  already  fatigued  with  their  labor  ; 
whilst  a  shower  of  flowers  was  shaken  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  covering  the  heads  of  all,  both  Sours  and  Asoors. 
In  the  mean  time  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  wliilst  violently 
agitated  with  the  whirling  of  the  mountain  jMandar  by  the 
Soars  and  Asoors,  was  like  the  bellowing  of  a  mighty  cloud. 
Thousands  of  the  various  productions  of  the  waters  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  mountain,  and  confounded  with  the  briny 
flood  ;  and  every  specific  being  of  the  deep,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  great  abyss  whicli  is  below  the  earth,  were 
annihilated  ;  wliilst,  from  the  violent  agitation  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  forest  trees  were  dashed  against  each  other,  and 
precipitated  from  its  utmost  height,  with  all  tlie  birds  thereon 
from  whose  violent  confrication  a  raging  fire  was  produced 
involving  the  wliole  mountain  with  smoke  and  flame,  as  with 
a  dark-blue  cloud,  and  the  lightning's  vivid  flash.  The  lion 
and  the  retreating  elephant  are  overtaken  by  the  devouring 
flames,  and  every  vital  being  and  every  specific  thing  aie 
consumed  in  the  general  conflagration. 

"  Tlie  raging  flames,  tlius  spreading  destruction  on  all  sides, 
were  at  length  quenched  by  a  shower  of  cloud-borne  water, 
poured  down  by  the  immortal  Eendra.  And  now  a  hetero- 
geneous stream  of  the  concocted  juices  of  various  trees  and 
plants  ran  down  into  tlie  briny  flood. 

'*  It  was  from  this  milk-like  stream  of  juices,  produced 
from  those  trees  and  plants  and  a  mixture  of  melted  gold,  that 
the  Soors  obtained  their  immortality. 

"  The  waters  of  the  Ocean  now  being  assimilated  with 
those  juices,  were  converted  into  milk,  and  from  that  milk  a 
kind  of  butter  was  presently  produced  ;  when  the  heavenly 
bands  went  again  into  the  presence  of  Brahma,  the  granter  of 
uoons,  and  addressed  him,  saying,  *  Except  J^arayan,  every 
other  Soor  and  Asoor  is  fatigued  with  his  labor,  and  still  tlie 
Amrceta  doth  not  appear;  wherefore  the  churning  of  the 
Ocean  is  at  a  stand.'  Then  Brahma  said  unto  J<rarayan, 
*  Endue  them  with  recruited  strenglh,  fi)r  thou  art  their  sup- 
port.' And  JVarayaii  answered  and  said,  '  I  will  give  fiesh 
vigor  to  such  as  cooperate  in  tiie  work.  Let  M-mdar  be 
whirled  about,  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  be  kept  steady.' 

"  When  they  heard  the  words  of  JVurraj/an,  they  all  returned 
again  to  the  work,  and  l)egan  to  stir  aiiout  with  great  force 
that  butter  of  tlie  ocean,  when  there  presently  arose  from  out 
the  trouided  deep,  first  the  Moon,  with  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance, shining  with  ten  thousand  beams  of  gentle  light ;  next 
fbliowed  Sree,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  whose  seat  is  the  white 


lily  of  the  waters  ;  then  Soora-Drrif,  the  goddess  of  wine, 
and  the  white  horse  called  Onhisruvu.  And  after  these  there 
was  produced  from  the  unctuous  mass  the  Jewell  Koicsloobh^ 
that  glorious  3[mrkling  gem  worn  by  Narayan  on  liis  breast; 
also  Pareejut,  the  tree  of  plenty,  and  Soorabhce,  the  cow  that 
granted  every  heart's  desire. 

"The  moon,  Soora-Devce,  the  goddess  of  Srcc,  and  the 
Horse,  as  swift  as  thought,  instantly  marched  away  towards 
the  Dews,  keeping  in  the  path  of  the  Sun. 

*'  Then  the  Dcio  Dhanwaiitaree,  in  human  shape,  name 
forth,  holding  in  his  hand  a  white  vessel  fillet  -  fih  the  im- 
mortal juice  Amrecta.  When  the  Asoors  beheld  these  won- 
drous things  appear,  they  raised  their  tumuItuouH  voices  for 
the  Amreeta,  and  each  of  them  clamorously  exclaimed,  '  This 
of  right  is  mine.' 

"  In  the  mean  time  Travat,  a  mighty  elephant,  arose,  now 
kept  by  the  god  of  thunder ;  and  as  they  continued  to  churn 
the  ocean  more  than  enough,  that  d'-adly  poison  issued  from 
its  bed,  burning  like  a  raging  fire,  whose  dreadful  fumes  in  a 
moment  spread  throughout  the  world,  confounding  the  three 
regions  of  the  universe  with  the  mortal  stench,  until  Seev,  at 
the  word  of  Brahma,  swallowed  ilie  fatal  drug,  to  save  man- 
kind ;  which,  remaining  in  the  throat  of  that  sovereign  Dew 
of  magic  form,  from  that  time  he  hath  been  called  JVeel-Kant, 
because  his  throat  was  stained  blue. 

"When  the  Asoors  beheld  this  miraculous  deed,  they  be- 
came desperate,  and  Ihe  Amreeta  and  the  go<ides9  Sree  became 
the  source  of  endless  hatred. 

"  Then  J'^arayan  assumed  the  character  and  person  of  Mo- 
heenee  Maya,  the  power  of  enchantment,  in  a  female  form  of 
wonderful  beauty,  and  stood  before  the  Asoors,  wliose  minds 
being  fascinated  bj  Iier  presence,  and  deprived  of  reason,  they 
seized  the  Amrecta   and  gave  it  unto  her. 

"The  Asoors  now  clotlie  themselves  in  costly  armor,  and, 
seizing  their  various  weapons,  rush  on  together  to  attack  the 
Soors.  In  the  mean  time  JVarayan,  in  the  female  form,  having 
obtained  tlie  Amreeta  from  tlie  hands  of  their  leader,  the  hosts 
of  Soors,  during  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  Asoors,  diank 
of  the  living  water. 

"  And  it  so  fell  out,  that  whilst  the  Sours  were  quenching 
their  thirst  for  immortality,  Rahoo,  an  Asoor.  assumed  the 
form  of  a  Soor,  and  began  to  drink  also :  and  the  water  had 
but  reached  his  throat,  when  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  friendship 
to  the  Suors,  discovered  the  deceit;  and  instantly  J^arayan 
cut  off"  iiis  head  as  he  was  drinking,  with  his  splendid  weapon 
Chakra.  And  the  gigantic  head  of  the  Asoor,  emblem  of  a 
mountain's  summit,  being  thus  separated  from  his  body  by 
the  CAfl^ra'i- edge,  bounded  into  the  heavens  with  a  dreadful 
cry,  whilst  his  ponderous  trunk  fell,  cleaving  the  ground 
asunder,  and  slinking  the  wliole  earth  unto  its  foundation, 
with  all  its  islands,  rocks,  and  forests;  and  from  that  time 
the  head  of  Rahoo  resolved  an  eternal  enmity,  and  continueth, 
even  unto  this  day,  at  times  to  seize  upon  the  Sun  and  RIoon. 
"  Now  Narayan,  having  quitted  the  female  figure  lie  had 
assumed,  began  to  disturb  the  Asoors  with  sundry  celestial 
weapons;  and  from  that  instant  a  dreadful  battle  was  com- 
menced, on  tlie  ocean's  briny  strand,  between  the  Asoors  and 
the  Soors.  Innumerable  sharp  and  missile  weapons  were 
hurled,  and  thousands  of  piercing  darts  and  battle-axes  fell 
on  all  sides.  The  Asows  vomit  blood  from  the  wounds  of 
the  Chakra,  and  fall  upon  the  ground  pierced  by  the  sword, 
the  spear,  and  spiked  club.  Heads,  glittering  with  polished 
gold,  divided  by  the  Pntlees^  blade,  drop  incessantly;  and 
mangled  bodies,  wallowing  in  their  gore,  lay  like  fragments  of 
mighty  rocks,  sparkling  with  gems  and  precious  ores.  Mil- 
lions of  sighs  and  groans  arise  on  every  side  ;  and  the  sun  is 
overcast  with  blood,  as  they  clash  their  arms,  and  wound  each 
other  with  their  dreadful  instruments  of  destruction. 

"Now  the  battle  is  fought  with  the  iron-spiked  club,  and, 
as  they  close,  with  clinched  fist ;  and  the  din  of  war  ascendeth 
to  the  heavens.  They  cry,  '  Pursue  1  strike  I  fi-ll  to  the 
ground  !  '  so  that  a  horrid  and  tumultuous  noise  is  hoard  on 
all  sides. 

"In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
fight,  JVur  and  Xarayan  entered  the  field  together.  JVarayan, 
beholding  a  celestial  bow  tn  the  hand  of  JVar,  it  reminded  him 
of  his  Chakra,  the  destroyer  of  the  Asoin-s.  The  faithful 
weapon,  by  name  Soodursaji,  ready  at  the  mind's  call,  flew 
down  from  heaven  witli  direct  and  refulgent  speed,  beautiful, 
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yet  terrible  to  liehold  :  and  being  arrived,  glowing  like  tiie 
sacrificial  flame,  and  spreading  terror  eround,  JV(irai/a7(,  with 
his  right  arm  IbrmeJ  like  the  elephantine  trunk,  burled  forth 
the  ponderous  orb,  tiie  speedy  messenger  and  glorious  ruin  of 
hostile  towns;  whj,  laginf;  like  the  final  all-destroying  fire, 
shot  hounding  with  dt-solating  force,  killing  thousands  of  the 
^soors  ill  his  rapid  flight,  burning  iiiiil  involving,  like  the  lam- 
bent flame,  and  cutting  down  all  tliat  would  oppose  him. 
Anon  lie  climbeth  the  heavens,  and  now  again  darleth  into 
the  field  like  a  Peesack,  to  feast  in  blood. 

"  Now  the  dauntless  Jisoors  strive,  with  repeated  strength, 
to  crush  the  Soors  with  rocks  and  mountains,  which,  hurle<I  in 
vast  numbers  into  the  heavens,  appeared  like  scattered  clouds, 
and  fell,  with  all  the  trees  thereon,  in  millions  of  fear-exciting 
torrents,  striking  violently  against  each  other  with  a  mighty 
noise  J  and  in  their  fall  the  earth,  with  all  its  fields  and  forests, 
is  driven  from  its  foundation  :  they  thunder  furiously  at  each 
other  as  ihey  roll  along  the  field,  and  spend  their  strength  in 
mutual  conflict. 

"  Now  JSTar^  seeing  the  Soors  overwhelmed  with  fear,  filled 
up  the  path  to  Heaven  with  showers  of  golden-headed  arrows, 


and  split  the  mountain  summits  with  hia  unerring  shafts  ;  and 
the^soor*",  finding  tbemselves  again  sore  pressed  by  the  Soora^ 
precipitately  flee  ;  some  rush  headlong  into  the  briny  waten 
of  the  ocean,  and  others  hide  themselves  within  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

'*  The  rage  of  the  glorious  Ckakra,  Soodarsan,  which  for  a 
while  burnt  like  the  oil-fed  fire,  now  grew  cool,  and  he  retired 
into  the  lieavens  from  wlience  he  came.  And  tlie  Sours  hav- 
ing obtained  tiie  victory,  the  mountain  Jllandar  wag  carried 
back  to  its  former  station  with  great  respect,  whilst  the  waters 
also  retired,  filling  the  firmament  and  tlie  heavens  with  their 
dreadful  roarings. 

"The  Soors  guarded  the  ^mreeta  v/hh  great  care,  and  re- 
joiced exceedingly  because  of  their  success.  And  Ecndra, 
with  all  his  immortal  bands,  gave  the  water  of  life  unto  JV*a- 
rayajiy  to  keep  it  for  their  use." —  Mahabharat. 

Amrita,  or  Immortal,  is,  according  to  Sir  William  June^, 
the  name  which  the  mytbologists  of  Tibet  apply  to  a  celestial 
tree,  bearing  ambrosial  fruit,  and  adjoining  to  lour  vast  rocka, 
from  which  as  many  sacred  rivers  derive  their  several 
streams. 


Motrctfcft,  tlje  Hunt  of  ti)t  eoti^s; 

A    TRAGIC    POEM. 


Tanto  acrior  apud  raajores,  sicut  virtutibus  gloria,  ita  flagitiis  pcenitenlia,  fuit.    Sed  h»c  aliaqne,  ex  veteri  meniorift 
petita,  quoliens  res  locusque  exempla  recti,  aut  solatia  mali,  poscet,  haud  absurde  memorabimus. 

T\ciii  Hist.  lib.  3,  c  51. 


TO    GROSVENOR    CHARLES    BEDFORD, 

THIS     POEM     IS     INSCRIBED, 

IN   LASTING   MEMORIAL    OF    A    LONG   AND   UNINTERRUPTED   FRIENDSHIP, 

BV    HIS    OLD    SCHOOLFELLOW, 

ROBERT     SOUTHEY. 


Ad  the  ample  Moon, 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  Grove, 
Burns  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light 
In  the  green  trees  ;  and  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbr;ige,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own, 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene  ;  —  like  power  abides 
In  Man's  celestial  Spirit;  Virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful  and  silent  fire, 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life, 
From  error,  disappointment,  —  nay,  from  guilt; 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  Justice  wills, 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  Despair. 

WoBDswonxH. 


PREFACE. 


This  poem  was  commenced  at  Keswick,  Dec.  2, 
180!t,  and  finished  there  July  14,  1814. 


A  French  translation,  by  M.  B.  de  S.,  in  three 
volumes  12mo.,  was  published  in  1820,  and  another 
by  M.  le  Chevalier*  *  *,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  1821. 
Both  are  in  prose. 

When  tlie  latest  of  these  versions  was  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  the  publisher,  who  was  also 
the  printer,  insisted  upon  having  a  life  of  the  author 
prefixed.  The  Frencli  public,  he  said,  knew  noth- 
ing of  M.  Southey,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
book  sell,  it  must  be  managed  to  interest  them  for 
the  writer.  The  Chevalier  represented  as  a  con 
elusive  reason  for  not  attempting  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  M.  Soutliey's 
private  history.  "Would  you  believe  it?  "  says  a 
friend  of  the  translator's,  from  whose  letter  .trans- 
scribe  what  follows ;  "  this  was  his  answer  vfrbti- 
tim  :  '  JTimportc,  ecrivez  toujour.^  ;  hrodcz,  Iroclcz- 
la  un  peu  ;  que  ce  soil  vrai  on  non  ce  ne  fait  ricn  ; 
qui  prcndra  la  peine  de  s' informer  f  '  ^'  Accord- 
ingly a  A'otice  sur  M.  Southeij  was  composed,  not 
exactly  in  conformity  with  the  publisher's  notions 
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of  biography,  but  from  such  materials  as  could  be 
collected  from  magazines  and  other  equally  unau- 
thentic sources. 

In  one  of  these  versions  a  notable  mistake  occurs, 
occasioned  by  the  French  pronunciation  of  an 
Englisli  word.  The  whole  passage  indeed,  in  both 
versions,  may  be  regarded  as  curiously  exemplify- 
ing the  difference  between  French  and  English 
poetry. 

"The  lamps  and  tapers  now  grew  pale, 
And  through  the  eastern  windows  slanting  fell 
The  roseate  ray  of  morn.     Within  those  walls 
Returning  day  restored  no  cheerful  sounds 
Or  joyous  motions  of  awakening  life  ; 
But  in  the  stream  of  light  the  speckled  motes 
As  if  in  mimicry  of  insect  play. 
Floated  with  mazy  movement.     Sloping  down 
Over  the  altar  pass'd  the  pillar'd  beam, 
And  rested  on  the  sinful  woman's  grave 
As  if  it  enter'd  there,  alight  from  Heaven. 
So  be  it !  cried  Pelayo,  even  so  ! 
As  in  a  momentary  interval, 

When  thought  expelling  thought,  had  left  his  mind 
Open  and  passive  to  the  influxes 
Of  outward  sense,  his  vacant  eye  was  there, — 
So  be  it,  Heavenly  Father,  even  so  I 
Thus  may  thy  vivitying  goodness  shed 
Forgiveness  there  ;  for  let  not  thou  the  groans 
Of  dying  penitence,  nor  my  bitter  prayers 
Before  thy  mercy-scat,  be  heard  in  vain  ! 
And  thou,  poor  soul,  who  from  the  dolorous  house 
Of  weeping  and  of  pain,  dost  look  to  me 
To  shorten  and  assuage  thy  penal  term, 
Pardon  me  that  these  hours  in  other  thoughts 
And  other  duties  than  this  garb,  this  night 
Enjoin,  siiould  thus  have  past!  Our  mother-land 
Exacted  of  my  heart  the  sacrifice  ; 
And  many  a  vigil  must  thy  son  perform 
Henceforth  in  woods  and  mountain  fastnesses, 
And  tented  fields,  outwatching  for  her  sake 
The  starry  host,  and  ready  for  the  work 
Of  day,  before  the  sun  begins  his  course."* 

//  se  licrait  a  toute:s  ces  rtfiexions^  qxumd  la  lu- 
mi^re  des  lompes  et  des  ciergcs  commeni^a  a  pfilir, 
ct  que  Us  premieres  telntes  de  Vaurore  se  montrtrajit 
a  travers  les  hautes  croistes  tournies  vers  Vorient. 
Le  rctoiir  du  jo2ir  ne  ramena  point  dans  ccs  miirs 
des  sons  joyeux  ni  les  viouvemens  de  la  vie  qui  se 
reveille  ;  les  sculs  papiUons  de  nuit^  agitnnt  Icurs 
aihs  vesantcSj  hourdonnaient  encore  sous  les  vuittes 
thif'brcuses.  Bicntot  le  premier  rayon  du  soleil 
glissaiit  oliliquement  par-dessus  I'autel^  vlnt  s'arrt- 
ter  sur  la  tomhe  de  la  femmep^cheresse,  etla  htmih-e 
du  del  semhfay  pdn^trcr.  "  Q«c  ce  prisage  s'ac- 
complissc,''  s'tcria  Pelage^  qui  ahsorbv.  duns  scsme- 
dUationSjJixait  en  ce  moment  ses  yevx  sur  Ic  tomheau 
de  sa  mere  ;  "  Dieu  de  miscricorde,  qull  en  soil  ainsi ! 
Puissc  ta  bontf":  vlvifiante  y  verscr  de  meme  le  pardon ! 
Que  les  sanglots  de  (a  penitence  crpirante,  et  que  mes 
pri^res  amcres  ne  montcnt  point  en  vain  dcrant 
le  trdne  Hernel.  Et  toi,  pauvre  dme^  qui  de  ton 
s6j(mr  douloureux  de  souffrances  et  de  larvies^ 
*  See  page  667,  col.  2. 


esp^res  en  mot  pour  ahriger  et  adoucir  ton  supplife^ 
temporaire^  pardonne  moi  d^ avoir ^  sous  ces  habits  et 
dajis  cette  nuit^  d6tourn6  mes  pensees  sur  d'autrcs 
devoirs.  J^otre  putric  comviune  a  exige  de  moi  ce 
sacrifice^  cttonjils  doit  dorcnavant  aecomplir  plus 
d'unc  ville  dans  la  profundeur  des  fore  ts  sur  la  cimc 
des  monts^  dans  les  plaines  couvertes  de  teutcs,  ob- 
servant, pour  V  amour  de  VEspagne,  la  marche  des 
astres  de  la  nuit^  etpr&parant  Vouvrage  de  sajournU 
avant  que  le  soldi  ne  commence  sa  course." — T.  i. 
pp.  175 — 177. 

In  the  other  translation  the  motes  are  not  con- 
verted into  moths,  —  but  the  image  is  omitted. 

Consu7n^es  dans  des  soinspardls  les  rapides  heurcs 
s'^couloicnt,  les  lampes  et  les  torches  commeni^oient 
a  pdlir,  et  Voblique  rayon  du  matin  doroit  deja  les 
vitraux  6levis  qui  rcgardoient  vers  V Orient:  le 
retaur  du  jour  ne  ramenoit  point,  dans  cette  sombre 
enceinte,  les  sons  joyeux,  ni  le  tableau  mouvant  de 
la  vie  qui  se  reveille;  mais^  tombant  d'en  hatU,  le 
cdleste  rayon,  passant  au-dessus  de  Vautel,  vintf rap- 
per le  tornbcau  de  la  f em  me  pdcheresse.  '•^  Jinsi 
soit-il,'^  sdcria  Pelage;  ^^ ainsi  soit-il,  6  divin 
Crtateur!  Puisse  ta  vivijiuiite  bonte  verser  ainsi 
le  pardon  en  ce  lieu '.  Que  les  g&missemens  d'une 
mart  jdvitente,  que  mes  amoves  prilres  ne  soient 
pas  arrivees  en  vain  devant  la  trdne  de  misericordc  I 
Et  toi,  qui,  de  ton  sejour  de  sou f ranees  et  de  laryncs, 
rtgardcs  vers  ton  jils,  pour  abrtger  et  soulager  tcs 
peines,  pardonne,  si  d'autrcs  devoirs  out  rcmpli  les 
heures  que  cette  unit  et  cet  habit  jn'enjoignoient  de 
te  consacrer!  JVotre  patr/e  exigeoit  ce  sacrifice; 
d'autres  vigiles  niuttcndent  dans  les  bois  et  les 
dtfiUs  de  nos  montagnes;  et  bientdt  sous  la  tente, 
it  me  faudra  veiller,  le  soir,  avant  que  le  del  ne  se 
couvre  d'Hoiles,  ttre  pret  pour  le  travail  du  jour^ 
avant  que  le  soldi  7ie  commence  sa  course."  —  Pp. 
92,  93. 

A  very  good  translation,  in  Dutch  verse,  was 
published  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  162:i-4,  with  this 
title:  —  '*  Rodrigo  de  Goth,  Koning  van  Spanje. 
iNaar  het  Engelsch  van  Southey  gevolo-d,  door 
Vrouwe  Katharina  Wilhelmina  Bildcrdijk.  Te 
's  Gravenhage."  It  was  sent  to  me  with  the 
following  epistle  from  her  husband,  Mr.  Willem 
Bilderdijk. 

"  Roberto  Southey,  viro  spectatissimo, 
Gulielmus  Bilderdijk,  S.  P.  D. 

"  Etsi  ea  nunc  temporis  passim  invaluerit  opinio, 
poetarum  genus  quam  maxima  gloria;  cupiditate 
flagrare,  mihi  tamen  contraria  semper  insedit  pcr- 
suasio,  qui  divinffi  Poeseos  altitudlnem  verarnqm- 
laudem  non  nisi  ab  iis  cognosci  putavi  quorum 
prffi  cfBteris  e  melion  luto  finxerit  pra^cordia  Tit;iii, 
neque  aut  verc  aut  juste  judicari  vatem  nisi  ab  iis 
qui  eodem  afflatu  moveantur.  Sexagesimus  ault  ui 
jam  agitur  annus  ex  quo  et  ipse  meos  inter  tequales 
poi-ta  salutor,  eumque  locum  quem  ineunte  ado- 
lescentia  occupare  contigit,  in  hunc  usque  diem 
tenuisse  videor,  popularis  aurae  nunquam  captator, 
quin  immo  perpetuus  contemptor ;  parcus  ipse 
laudator,  censor  gravis  et  nonnunquam  molestus 
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Taum  vero  nomen,  Vir  celeberrirae  ac  spectatis- 
eime,  jam  antea  veneratus,  perlecto  tuo  de  Roderi- 
co  rege  poumate,  non  potui  non  summis  extollere 
laudibus,  quo  doctissimo  simul  ac  venustissimo 
opere,  si  minus  dimnam  Jlcncida,  saltem  inimor- 
talein  Tassonis  Epopeiam  teiitassc,  quin  et  certo 
respectu  ita  superasse  videris,  ut  majorum  perpau- 
cos,  Eequalium  neminem,  cum  vera  iide  ac  pietate 
in  Deum,  turn  ingenio  omnique  poutica  dote  tibi 
comparandum  existimem.  Ne  niireris  itaque,  car- 
minis  tui  gravitate  ac  dulcedine  captam,  meoque 
judicio  iultam,  non  iliaudatam  in  nostratibus  Mu- 
sam  tuum  illud  nobile  pocma  fosminea  manu  sed 
non  insueto  labore  attrectasse,  Belgicoque  sermone 
reddidisse.  Hanc  certe,  per  quadrantem  seculi  et 
quod  excurrit  felicissimo  connubio  mihi  junctam, 
meamque  in  Divina  arte  aluinnam  ac  sociam,  ni- 
miuni  in  eo  sibi  sumpsisse  nemo  facile  arbitrabttur 
cui  vel  minimum  Poeseos  nostrae  sensura  usurpare 
contifferit ;  nee  ego  hos  ejus  conatus  quos  illustri 
tuo  nomini  dicandos  putavit,  tibi  mea  manu  offerre 
dubitabam.  Hsc  itaque  utriusque  nostrum  in  te 
observantise  specimina  accipe,  Vir  illustrissimc,  ac 
si  quod  communium  studiorum,  si  quod  veras  pie- 
tatis  est  vinculum,  nos  tibi  ex  anirao  habe  addic- 
tissimos.     Vale. 

"  Dabam   Lugduni   in    Batavis.     Ipsis  idib. 
Februar.  CIOIOCCCXXIV." 

1  went  to  Leyden  in  182'),  for  the  purpose  of 
seeino-  the  writer  of  this  epistle,  and  the  lady  who 
had  translated  my  poem,  and  addressed  it  to  me  in 
some  very  affecting  stanzas.  It  so  happened,  that 
on  my  arrival  in  tliat  city,  I  was  laid  up  under  a 
surtreon's  care  ;  they  took  me  into  their  house,  and 
made  the  days  of  my  confinement  as  pleasurable 
as  they  were  memorable.  I  have  never  been  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  of  higher  intellectual  power, 
nor  of  greater  learning,  nor  of  more  various  and 
extensive  knowledge  than  Bilderdijk,  confessedly 
the  most  distinguished  man  of  letters  in  his  own 
country.  His  wife  was  worthy  of  him.  I  paid 
them  another  visit  the  following  year.  They  are 
now  both  gone  to  their  rest,  and  I  shall  not  look 
upon  their  like  again. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Roderick,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  curious  letter  from  tlie  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  (wlio  had  passed  a  few  days  with  me  in 
the  preceding  autumn,)  giving  me  an  account  of 
his  endeavors  to  procure  a  favorable  notice  of  the 
poem  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

"  Ediiilmrgh,  Dec.  15,  1814. 
"My  DEAR  Sm, 

"  I  was  very  happy  at  seeing  the  post-mark  of 
Keswick,  and  quite  proud  of  the  pleasure  you  make 
me  believe  iry  "  Wake  "  has  given  to  the  beauteous 
and  happy  group  at  Greta  Hall.  Indeed,  few 
things  could  give  me  more  pleasure,  for  I  left  my 
heart  a  sojourner  among  them.  I  have  had  a 
hio-her  opinion  of  matrimony  since  that  period  than 
ever  I  had  before ;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  posi- 
tively give  my  kindest  respects  to  each  of  them 
individually. 

"  The  Pilgrim  of  the  Sun  is  published,  as  you  will 


see  by  the  Papers,  and  if  I  may  believe  some  com 
raunications  that  I  have  got,  the  public  opinion  of 
it  is  high ;  but  these  communications  to  an  author 
are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

"  I  have  read  Roderick  over  and  over  again,  and 
am  the  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is  the 
noblest  epic  poem  of  the  age.  I  have  had  some 
correspondence  and  s  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  Mr.  Jeffrey  about  it,  though  he  does  not  agree 
with  me  in  every  particular.  He  says  it  is  too 
long,  and  wants  elasticity,  and  w'lU  not,  he  fears,  be 
generally  read,  though  much  may  be  said  in  its 
favor.  I  had  even  teased  him  to  let  me  review  it 
for  him,  on  account,  as  I  said,  that  he  could  not 
appreciate  its  merits.  I  copy  one  sentence  out  of 
the  letter  he  sent  in  answer  to  mine :  — 

" '  For  Southey  I  have,  as  well  as  you,  great  re- 
spect, and  when  he  will  let  me,  great  admiration ; 
but  he  is  a  most  provoking  fellow,  and  at  least  as 
conceited  as  his  neighbor  Wordswortli.  I  cannot 
just  trust  you  with  his  Roderick ;  but  I  shall  be 
extremely  happy  to  talk  over  that  and  other  kin- 
dred subjects  with  you  ;  for  I  am  every  way  dis- 
posed to  give  Southey  a  lavish  allowance  of  praise  ; 
and  few  things  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  find  he  had  afforded  me  a  fair  opportunity. 
But  I  must  do  my  duty  according  to  my  own  ap- 
prehensions of  it.' 

"  I  supped  with  him  last  night,  but  there  was  so 
many  people  tliat  I  got  but  little  conversation  with 
him ;  but  wliat  we  had  was  solely  about  you  and 
Wordsworth.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  a 
crushing  review  he  has  given  the  latter.  I  still 
found  him  persisting  in  his  first  asseveration,  that  it 
was  heavy  ;  but  what  was  my  pleasure  to  find  that 
he  had  only  got  to  the  seventeenth  division  !  I 
assured  him  he  had  the  marrow  of  the  thing  to 
come  at  as  yet,  and  in  tliat  I  was  joined  by  Mr. 

Alison.     There  was  at  the  same  time  a  Lady  M 

joined  us  at  the  instant ;  short  as  her  remark  was, 
it  seemed  to  make  more  impression  on  Jeffrey  tlian 
all  our  arguments  :  —  '  Oh,  I  do  love  Southey  ! ' 
that  was  all. 

"  I  have  no  room  to  tell  you  more.  But  1  beg 
that  you  will  not  do  any  thing,  nor  publish  any 
thing  that  will  nettle  Jeffrey  for  the  present, 
knowing,  as  you  do,  how  omnipotent  he  is  with  the 
fashionable  world,  and  seemingly  so  well  disposed 
toward  you. 

"  I  am  ever  yours  most  truly, 

*'  James  Hogg. 

"  1  wish  the  Notes  may  be  safe  enough.  I  never 
looked  at  them.  I  wish  these  large  quartoos  -fxre 
all  in  hell  burning." 

Tlie  reader  will  be  as  much  anmsed  as  I  was  with 
poor  Hoffg's  earnest  desire  that  I  would  not  say 
any  thing  which  might  tend  to  frustrate  his  friendly 
intentions. 

tiut  wliat  surcess  Iho  Shepln-nl  mot, 
Is  to  the  world  a  secret  yet. 

There  can  be  no  reason,  however,  for  withhold- 
ing what  was  said  in  my  reply  of  the  crushing  re- 
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view  which  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Wordswortli's 
poem :  —  "  He  crush  the  Excursion  !  !  Tell  Iiim  he 
might  as  easily  crush  Skiddaw !  " 

KeswicKj  15  June,  1838. 


ORIGINAL   PREFACE. 

The  history  of  tlie  Wisi-Goths  for  some  years 
before  their  overthrow  is  very  imperfectly  known. 
It  is,  howevej,  apparent  tliat  the  enmity  between 
the  royal  families  of  CJiindasuintho  and  Wamba 
was  one  main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom, the  latter  party  having  assisted  in  betraying 
their  country  to  the  Moors  for  tlie  gratification  of 
their  own  revenge.  Theodofred  and  Favila  were 
younger  sons  of  King  Chindasuintho ;  King  Witiza, 
who  was  of  Wamba's  family,  put  out  the  eyes  of 
Theodofred,  and  murdered  Favila,  at  the  instigation 
of  that  Chieftain's  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
adultery.  Pelayo,  the  son  of  Favila,  and  afterwards 
the  founder  of  tlie  Spanish  monarchy,  was  driven 
into  exile.  Roderick,  the  son  of  Theodofred,  re- 
covered the  throne,  and  put  out  Witiza's  eyes  in 
vengeance  for  his  father;  but  he  spared  Orpas,  the 
brother  of  the  tyrant,  as  being  a  Priest,  and  Ebba 
and  Sisibert,  the  two  sons  of  Witiza,  by  Pelayo's 
motlier.  It  may  be  convenient  thus  briefly  to  pre- 
mise these  circumstances  of  an  obscure  portion  of 
history,  with  which  few  readers  can  be  supposed  to 
be  familiar;  and  a  list  of  the  principal  persons  who 
are  introduced,  or  spoken  of,  may  as  properly  be 
prefixed  to  a  Poem  as  to  a  Play. 


Witiza, King  of  the  Wisi-Goths  ;  dethroned  and 

blinded  by  Roderick. 
Theodofred,  ....  son  ul"  King  Cliindasuintho,  i)Iinded  by 

King  Witiza. 

Favila, his  brother;  put  to  death  by  Witiza. 

The  Wife  of  Favila,  Witiza's  adulterous  mistress. 

(TVicse  four  persons  are  dead  before  the  action  of  the  poem 

commimces.) 

***** 

Roderick, the  last  King  of  the  Wisi-Goths  ;    son 

of  Theodofred. 

Pelayo, the  founder  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy ; 

eon  of  Favila. 

Gaudiosa, his  wife. 

GuisLA, his  sister. 

Fatila, his  son. 

Hermesind, his  daughter. 

ItosiLLA, widow  of  Theodofred,  and  mother  of 

Roderick. 

Count  Pedro,    . .  )  r  i  t      i      rr-     .  i    ■ 

_,  _,  '         )  powerful  Lords  of  Cantabria. 

LOUNT  EUDOM,    .  .  1 

Alphinso, Count  Pedro's  son,  afterwards  King 

Urban, Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

Romano, a  Monk  of  the   Caulian  Schools,   near 

Merida. 

Aboalaziz, the  Moorish  governor  of  Spain. 

Egilona, formerly  the  wife  of  Roderick,  now  of 

Abulcacem,    •  •  •  1  '  [Abdalaziz. 

Alcahman,  ....   I 

Ayub, 5  Moorish  Chiefs. 

Ibrahim,  j 

Magued, ) 
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Orpas, brother  to  Witiza,  and  formerly  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  now  a  renegade. 
„              '    j  sons  of  Witiza  and  of  Pelayo's  mother. 

Numacian, a  renegade,  governor  of  Gegio. 

Count  Julian,   ...  a  powerful  Lord  among  the  Wisi-Goths, 
now  a  renegade. 

Florinda, his  daughter,  violated  by  King  Roderick. 

***** 
Adosinda,  .    .  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Auria. 

Odoar, Abbot  of  St.  Felix 

Siverian, Roderick's  foster-father. 

Fatinia, Count  Pedro's  wife. 

The  four  latter  persons  are  imaginary.  All  the  others  are 
mentioned  in  history.  I  ought,  however,  to  observe,  that 
Romano  is  a  creature  of  monkish  legends  ;  that  the  name  of 
Pelayo's  sister  has  not  been  preserved  ;  and  that  that  of  Rod- 
erick's mother,  Ruscilo,  has  been  altered  to  Rusilla,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony. 


RODERICK  AND  ROMANO. 

Long  had  the  crimes  of  Spain  cried  out  to  Heaven  : 

At  length  the  measure  of  oifence  was  full. 

Count  Julian  call'd  the  invaders;  not  because 

Inhuman  priests  with  unoffending  blood 

Had  stain'd  their  country ;  not  because  a  yoke 

Of  iron  servitude  oppress'd  and  gall'd 

The  children  of  the  soil :  a  private  wrong 

Roused  the  remorseless  Baron.     Mad  to  wreak 

His  vengeance,  for  his  violated  child, 

On  Roderick's  head,  in  evil  hour  for  Spain, 

For  that  imhappy  daughter,  and  himself,  — 

Desperate  apostate  !  —  on  the  Moors  he  call'd; 

And  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  whom  the  South 

Wafts  from  the  plains  of  wasted  Africa, 

The  Mussulmen  upon  Iberia's  shore 

Descend.     A  countless  multitude  they  came; 

Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,  Greek  renegade, 

Persian,  and  Copt,  and  Tatar,  in  one  bond 

Of  erring  faith  conjoin'd,  —  strong  in  the  youth 

And  heat  of  zeal,  —  a  dreadful  brotherhood, 

In  whom  all  turbulent  vices  were  let  loose ; 

While  Conscience,  with  their  impious  creed  ac- 

curs'd 
Drunk  as  with  wine,  had  sanctified  to  them 
All  bloody,  all  abominable  things. 

Thou,  Calpe,  saw'st  their  coming ;  ancient  Rock 
Renown'd,  no  longer  now  slialt  thou  be  call'd 
From  Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  years  of  yore, 
Kronos,  or  hundred-handed  Briareus, 
Bacchus,  or  Hercules ;  but  doom'd  to  bear 
The  name  of  thy  new  conqueror,  and  thenceforth 
To  stand  his  everlasting  monument. 
Thou  saw'st  the  dark-blue  waters  flash  before 
Their  ominous  way,  and  whiten  round  their  keels  ; 
Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o'er  thy  sands. 
Tliere,  on  the  beach,  the  Misbelievers  spread 
Their  banners,  flaunting  to  the  sun  and  breeze ; 
Fair  shone  the  sun  upon  their  proud  array. 
White  turbans,  glittering  armor,  shields  engrail'd 
With  gold,  and  cimeters  of  Syrian  steel; 
And  gently  did  the  breezes,  as  in  sport. 
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Curl  their  long  flags  outrolling,  and  display 
The  blazon'd  scrolls  of  blasphemy.     Too  soon 
The  gales  ot"  Spain  from  that  unhappy  land 
Wafted,  as  from  an  open  charnel-house, 
The  taint  of  death  ;  and  that  brigiit  sun,  from  fields 
Of  slaugliter,  with  the  morning  dew  drew  up 
Corruption  through  the  infected  atmosphere. 

Then  fell  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  ;  their  hour 
Was  come,  and  Vengeance,  long  withheld,  went 

loose. 
Famine  and  Pestilence  had  wasted  them, 
And  Treason,  like  an  old  and  eating  sore. 
Consumed  the  bones  and  sinews  of  their  strength; 
And,  worst  of  enemies,  their  Sins  were  arm'd 
Against  them.     Yet  the  sceptre  from  their  hands 
Pass'd  not  away  inglorious,  nor  was  shame 
Left  for  their  children's  lasting  heritage; 
Eight  summer  days,  from  morn  till  latest  eve. 
The  fatal  fight  endured,  till  perfidy 
Prevailing  to  their  overthrow,  they  sunk 
Defeated,  not  dishonor'd.     On  the  banks 
Of  Chrysus,  Roderick's  royal  car  was  found, 
His  battle-horse  Orelio,  and  that  helm 
Whose  horns,  amid  the  thickest  of  the  fray 
Eminent,   had    mark'd    his    presence.     Did    the 

stream 
Receive  him  with  the  undistinguish'd  dead, 
Christian  and  Moor,  who  clogg'd  its  course  that 

day  ? 
So  thougiit  tlie  Conqueror  ;  and  from  that  day  forth. 
Memorial  of  his  perfect  victory. 
He  bade  the  river  bear  the  name  of  Joy. 
So  thought  the  Goths ;  they  said  no  prayer  for  him, 
For  him  no  service  sung,  nor  mourning  made. 
But  charged  their  crimes  upon  his  head,  and  cursed 
His  memory. 

Bravely  in  that  eight-days'  fight 
The  King  had  striven,  —  for  victory  first,  while 

hope 
Remaind,  then  desperately  in  search  of  death. 
The  arrows  pass'd  him  by  to  right  and  left; 
The  spear-point  pierced  him  not ;  the  cimeter 
Glanced  from  his  helmet.    Is  the  shield  of  Heaven, 
Wretch  that  I  am,  extended  over  inc.'' 
Cried  Roderick  ;  and  he  dropp'd  Orelio's  reins. 
And  threw  his  hands  aloft  in  frantic  prayer, — 
Death  is  the  only  raercy  that  I  crave. 
Death  soon  and  short,  death  and  forgetfulncss  ! 
Aloud  he  cried;  but  in  his  inmost  heart 
There  answer'd  him  a  secret  voice,  that  spake 
Of  righteousness  and  judgment  after  death. 
And  God's  redeeming  love,  which  fain  would  save 
The  guilty  soul  alive.     'Twas  agony. 
And  vet  'twas  hope  ;  —  a  momentary  light, 
Tliat  flash'd  through  utter  darkness  on  the  Cross 
To  point  salvation,  then  left  all  within 
Dark  as  before.     Fear,  never  felt  till  then, 
Sudden  and  irresistible  as  stroke 
Of  lightning,  smote  him.  From  his  horse  he  dropp'd, 
AVhether  with  human  impulse,  or  by  Heaven 
Struck  down,  he  knew  not;  loosen'd  from  his  wrist 
The  sword-chain,  and  let  fall  the  sword,  whose  hilt 
Clung  to  his  palm  a  moment  ere  it  fell, 
Glued  there  with  Moorish  gore.     His  royal  robe. 


His  horned  helmet  and  enamell'd  mail, 
He  cast  aside,  and  taking  from  the  dead 
A  peasant's  garment,  in  those  weeds  involved 
Stole  like  a  thief  in  darkness  from  the  field. 

Evening  closed  round  to  favor  him.     All  night 
He  fled,  the  sound  of  battle  in  his  ear 
Ringing,  and  siglits  of  death  before  his  eyes, 
With  forme  nore  horrible  of  eager  fiends 
That  seem'd  to  iiover  round,  and  gulfs  of  fire 
Opening  beneath  his  feet.     At  times  the  groan 
Of  some  poor  fugitive,  who,  bearing  with  him 
His  mortal  hurt,  had  fallen  beside  the  way, 
Roused  him  from  these  dread  visions,  and  he  call'd 
In  answering  groans  on  his  Redeemer's  name. 
That  word  the  only  prayer  that  pass'd  his  lips, 
Or  rose  within  his  heart.     Then  would  he  see 
The  Cross  wiiereon  a  bleeding  Savior  hung. 
Who  call'd  on  him  to  come  and  cleanse  his  soul 
In    those    all-healing    streams,    which    from    his 

wounds. 
As  from  perpetual  springs,  forever  flow'd. 
No  hart  e'er  panted  for  the  water-brooks 
As  Roderick  thirsted  there  to  drink  and  live ; 
But  Hell  was  interposed;  and  worse  than  Hell  — 
Yea,  to  his  eyes  more  dreadful  than  the  fiends 
Who  flock'd  like  hungry  ravens  round  his  head, — 
Florinda  stood  between,  and  warn'd  him  off* 
With  her  abhorrent  hands.  —  that  agony 
Still  in  her  face,  which,  when  the  deed  was  done, 
Inflicted  on  her  ravisher  the  curse 
That  it  invoked  from  Heaven.  —  Oh,  what  a  night 
Of  waking  horrors  !     Nor,  when  morning  came, 
Did  the  realities  of  light  and  day 
Bring  aught  of  comfort  ;  wheresoe'er  he  went 
The  tidings  of  defeat  had  gone  before  ; 
And  leaving  their  defenceless  homes  to  seek 
What  shelter  walls  and  battlements  might  yield, 
Old  men  with  feeble  feet,  and  tottering  babes, 
And  widows  with  their  infants  in  their  arms. 
Hurried  along.      Nor  royal  festival. 
Nor  sacred  pageant,  with  like  multitudes 
E'er  fiU'd  the  public  way.     All  whom  the  sword 
Had  spared  were  here;  bed-rid  infirmity 
Alone  was  left  behind  ;  the  cripple  plied 
His  crutciies;  with  her  child  of  yesterday 
The  motlier  fled,  and  she  whose  hour  was  come 
Fell  by  the  road. 

Less  dreadful  than  this  ■^iew 
Of  outward  suff"ering  wliich  the  day  disclosed. 
Had  night  and  darkness  seem'd  to  Roderick's  heart, 
With  all  their  dread  creations.     From  the  throng 
He  turn'd  aside,  unable  to  endure 
This  burden  of  the  general  woe;  nor  walls. 
Nor  towers,  nor  mountain  fastnesses  he  sought; 
A  firmer  hold  his  spirit  yearn'd  to  find, 
A  rock  of  surer  strength.     Unknowing  where, 
Straight  througli  the  wild  lie  hasten'd  on  all  day, 
And  with  unslackcn'd  speed  was  travelling  still 
When  evening  gather'd  round.     Seven  days,  from 

morn 
Till  night,  he  travell'd  thus ;  the  forest  oaks, 
The  fig-grove  by  the  fearful  husbandman 
Forsaken  to  the  spoiler,  and  the  vines. 
Where  fox  and  household  dog  together  now 
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Fed  on  the  vintage,  gave  him  food ;  the  hand 
Of  Heaven  was  on  him,  and  the  agony 
Which  wrought  within,  suppHed  a  strength  beyond 
All  natural  force  of  man. 

When  the  eighth  eve 
Was  come,  he  found  himself  on  Ana's  banks, 
Fast  by  the  Caulian  Schools.     It  was  tlie  hour 
Of  vespers;  but  no  vesper-bell  was  heard, 
Nor  other  sound,  than  of  the  passing  stream, 
Or  stork,  who,  flapping  with  wide  wing  the  air. 
Sought  her  broad  nest  upon  the  silent  tower. 
Brethren  and  pupils  thence  alike  had  fled 
To  save  themselves  within  the  embattled  walls 
Of  neighboring  Merida.     One  aged  Monk 
Alone  was  left  behind;  he  would  not  leave 
The  sacred  spot  beloved,  for  liaving  served 
There,  from  his  childhood  up  to  ripe  old  age, 
God's  holy  altar,  it  became  him  now. 
He  thought,  before  that  altar  to  await 
The  merciless  misbelievers,  and  lav  down 
His  life,  a  willing  martyr.     So  he  staid 
When  all  were  gone,  and  duly  fed  the  lamps, 
And  kept  devotedly  the  altar  dress'd. 
And  duly  ofter'd  up  the  sacrifice. 
Four  days  and  nights  he  thus  had  pass'd  alone, 
In  sucli  high  mood  of  saintly  fortitude, 
That  hope  of  Heaven  became  a  heavenly  joy  ; 
And  now  at  evening  to  the  gate  he  went, 
If  he  might  spy  the  Moors,  —  for  it  seem'd  long 
To  tarry  for  his  crown. 

Before  the  Cross 
Roderick  had  thrown  himself;  his  body  raised. 
Half  kneeling,  half  at  lengtli  he  lay  ;  his  arms 
Embraced  its  foot,  and  from  his  lifted  face 
Tears  streaming  down  bedew'd  the  senseless  stone. 
He  had  not  wept  till  now  ;  and  at  the  gush 
Of  these  first  tears,  it  seem'd  as  if  his  heart, 
From  a  long  winter's  icy  thrall  let  loose, 
Had  open'd  to  the  genial  influences 
Of  Heaven.     In  attitude,  hut  not  in  act 
Of  prayer  he  lay  ;  an  agony  of  tears 
Was  all  his  soul  could  otfer.     When  the  Monk 
Beheld  him  sutfering  thus,  he  raised  Iiim  up, 
And  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  in  ; 
And  there,  before  the  altar,  in  the  name 
Of  Him  wiiose  bleeding  image  there  was  hung, 
Spake  coinfort,  and  adjured  him  in  that  name 
There  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  his  sins. 
Lo !  said  Romano,  I  am  waiting  here 
The  coming  of  the  Moors,  that  from  their  hands 
My  spirit  may  receive  the  purple  robe 
Of  martyrdom,  and  rise  to  claim  its  crown. 
That  God  who  willeth  not  the  sinner's  death 
Hath  led  thee  hither.     Threescore  years  and  five. 
Even  from  the  hour  when  I,  a  five-years'  child, 
Enter'd  the  schools,  have  I  continued  here, 
And  served  the  altar  :  not  in  all  those  years 
Hath  such  a  contrite  and  a  broken  heart 
Appcar'd  before  me.     O  my  brother.  Heaven 
Hath  sent  thee  for  thy  comfort,  and  for  mine. 
That  my  last  earthly  act  may  reconcile 
A  sinner  to  his  God. 

'.     Then  Roderick  knelt 
Before  the  holy  man,  and  strove  to  speak. 
Thou  seest,  he  cried,  —  thou  seest,  — but  memory 


And  suffocating  thoughts  repress'd  the  word, 

And  shudderings  like  an  ague-fit,  from  head 

To  foot  convulsed  him  ;  till  at  length,  subduing 

His  nature  to  the  effort,  he  exclaim'd, 

Spreading  his  hands  and  lifting  up  his  face, 

As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 

A  human  eye  upon  his  shame,  —  Thou  seest 

Roderick  the  Goth  !  That  name  would  have  sufticed 

To  tell  its  whole  abhorred  history: 

He  not  the  less  pursued,  —  the  ravisher. 

The  cause  of  all  this  ruin  !     Having  said, 

In  the  same  posture  motionless  he  knelt. 

Arms  straighten'd  down,  and  hands  outspread,  and 

eyes 
Raised  to  the  Monk,  like  one  who  from  his  voice 
Awaited  life  or  death. 

All  night  the  old  man 
Pray'd  with  his  penitent,  and  minister'd 
Unto  the  wounded  soul,  till  he  infused 
A  healing  hope  of  mercy  that  allay'd 
Its  heat  of  anguish.     But  Romano  saw 
What  strong  temptations  of  despair  beset, 
And  how  he  needed  in  this  second  birth, 
Even  like  a  yearling  child,  a  fosterer's  care. 
Father  in  Heaven,  he  cried,  thy  will  be  done  ! 
Surely  I  hoped  that  I  this  day  should  sing 
Hosannahs  at  thy  throne  ;  but  thou  hast  yet 
Work  for  thy  servant  here.     He  girt  his  loins. 
And  from  lier  altar  took,  with  reverent  hands, 
Our  Lady's  image  down  :   In  this,  quotli  he, 
We  have  our  guide,  and  guard,  and  comforter. 
The  best  provision  for  our  perilous  way. 
Fear  not  but  we  shall  find  a  resting-place  ; 
The  Almighty's  hand  is  on  us. 

They  went  forth  ; 
They  cross'd  the  stream ;  and  when  Romano  turn'd 
For  his  last  look  toward  the  Caulian  towers, 
Far  off  the  Moorish  standards  in  the  light 
Of  morn  were  glittering,  where  the  miscreant  host 
Toward  the  Lusitanian  capital 
To  lay  their  siege  advanced  ;  the  eastern  breeze 
Bore  to  the  fearful  travellers  far  away 
The  sound  of  horn  and  tambour  o'er  the  plain. 
All  day  tliey  hasten'd,  and  when  evening  fell, 
Sped  toward  the  setting  sun,  as  if  its  line 
Of  trlory  came  from  Heaven  to  point  their  course. 
But  feeble  were  the  feet  of  that  old  man 
For  such  a  weary  length  of  way  ;  and  now 
Being  pass'd  the  danger,  (for  in  Merida 
Sacaru  long  in  resolute  defence 
Withstood  the  tide  of  war,)  with  easier  pace 
The  wanderers  journey'd  on;  till  having  cross'd 
Rich  Tagus,  and  the  rapid  Zezere, 
They  from  Albardos'  hoary  height  beheld 
Pine-forest,  fruitful  vale,  and  that  fair  lake 
Where  Alcoa,  mingled  there  with  Baza's  stream, 
Rests  on  its  passage  to  the  western  sea. 
That  sea  the  aim  and  boundary  of  their  toil. 

The  fourth  week  of  their  painful  pilgrimage 
Was  full,  when  they  arrived  where  from  the  land 
A  rocky  hill,  rising  with  steep  ascent, 
O'erlmng  the  o-littering  beach  ;  tliere,  on  the  top, 
A  little,  lowly  hermitage  they  found. 
And  a  rude  Cross,  and  at  its  foot  a  grave, 
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Bearing  no  name,  nor  other  monuiiienl. 

Where  better  could  they  rest  than  here,  wliere  faith, 

And  secret  penitence,  and  happiest  death, 

Had  bless'd  the  spot,  and  brought  good  Angels 

down. 
And  open'd,  as  it  were,  a  way  to  Heaven  ? 
Behind  them  was  the  desert,  offering  fruit 
And  water  for  their  need  ;  on  either  side 
Tile  white  sand  sparkhng  to  tlie  sun  ;  in  front, 
Great  Ocean  with  its  everlasting  voice. 
As  in  perpetual  jubilee,  proclaini'd 
The  wonders  of  the  Almighty,  fiUing  thus 
The  pauses  of  their  fervent  orisons. 
Where  better  could  tlie  wanderers  rest  than  here  ? 


H. 


RODERICK   IN   SOLITUDE. 

Twelve  months  they  sojourn'd  in  their  solitude, 
And  then  beneath  the  burden  of  old  age 
Romano  sunk.     No  brethren  were  there  here 
To  spread  the  sackcloth,  and  with  ashes  strow 
That  penitential  bed,  and  gather  round 
To  sing  his  requiem,  and  with  prayer  and  psalm 
Assist  him  in  his  hour  of  agony. 
He  lay  on  the  bare  earth,  which  long  had  been 
His  only  couch  ;  beside  him  Roderick  knelt, 
Moisten'd  from  time  to  time  his  blacken'd  lips, 
Received  a  blessing  with  liis  latest  breath, 
Then  closed  his  eyes,  and  by  the  nameless  grave 
Of  the  fore-tenant  of  tliat  holy  place 
Consign'd  him,  earth  to  earth. 

Two  graves  are  here ; 
And  Roderick,  transverse  at  their  feet,  began 
To  break  the  tliird.     In  all  his  intervals 
Of  prayer,  save  only  when  he  search'd  the  woods 
And  fiil'd  the  water-cruise,  he  labor'd  there  ; 
And  wlien  the  work  was  done,  and  he  had  laid 
Himself  at  length  within  its  narrow  sides 
And  measured  it,  lie  shook  his  head  to  think 
There  was  no  other  business  now  for  him. 
Poor  wretch,  thy  bed  is  ready,  he  exclaim'd. 
And  would  that  night  were  come  !  —  It  was  a  task. 
All  gloomy  as  it  was,  which  had  beguiled 
The  sense  of  solitude  ;  but  now  he  felt 
The  burden  of  the  solitary  hours  : 
The  silence  of  that  lonely  hermitage 
Lay  on  him  like  a  spell  ;  and  at  the  voice 
Of  his  own  prayers,  he  started,  half  aghast. 
Then,  too,  as  on  Romano's  grave  he  sat 
And  pored  upon  his  own,  a  natural  thought 
Arose  within  him,  —  well  might  he  have  spared 
Tiiat  useless  toil ;  the  sepulchre  would  be 
No  hiding-place  for  him ;  no  Christian  hands 
Were  here  who  should  compose  his  decent  corpse 
And  cover  it  with  earth.     There  he  might  drag 
His  wretched  body  at  its  passing  hour; 
But  there  the  Sea-Birds  of  her  heritage 
Would  rob  tlie  worm,  or  peradventure  seize, 
Ere  death  had  done  its  work,  their  helpless  prey. 
Even  now  they  did  not  fear  him  :  when  he  walk'd 
Beside  them  on  the  beach,  regardlessly 


They  saw  his  coming  ;  and  their  whirring  wings 
Upon  the  height  had  sometimes  fann'd  his  cheek, 
As  if,  being  thus  alone,  humanity 
Had  lost  its  rank,  and  the  prerogative 
Of  man  were  done  away. 

For  his  lost  crown 
And  sceptre  never  had  he  felt  a  thought 
Of  pain  ;  repentance  had  no  pangs  to  spare 
For  trifles  such  as  these,  —  the  loss  of  these 
Was  a  clieap  penalty  ;  —  that  he  liad  fallcr 
Down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  wretchedness, 
His  hope  and  consolation.     But  to  lose 
His  human  station  in  the  scale  of  tilings, — 
To  see  brute  nature  scorn  him,  and  renounce 
Its  homage  to  the  iiuman  form  divine;  — 
Had  then  Almighty  vengeance  thus  reveal'd 
His  punishment,  and  was  he  fallen  indeed 
Below  fallen  man,  below  redemption's  reach, — 
Made  lower  than  the  beasts,  and  like  the  beasts 
To  perish  !  —  Such  temptations  troubled  him 
By  day,  and  in  the  visions  of  the  night ; 
And  even  in  sleep  he  struggled  with  the  thought, 
And  waking  with  the  effort  of  his  prayers. 
The  dream  assail'd  him  still. 

A  wilder  form 
Sometimes  his  poignant  penitence  assumed. 
Starting  with  force  revived  from  intervals 
Of  calmer  passion,  or  exhausted  rest ; 
When  floating  back  upon  the  tide  of  thought 
Remembrance  to  a  self-excusing  strain 
Beguiled  him,  and  recall'd  in  long  array 
The  sorrows  and  the  secret  impulses 
Which  to  the  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  guilt 
Led  their  unwary  victim.     The  evil  hour 
Return'd  upon  him,  when  reluctantly 
Yielding  to  worldly  counsel  his  assent, 
In  wedlock  to  an  ill-assorted  mate 
He  gave  his  cold,  unwilling  hand:  then  came 
The  disappointment  of  tlie  barren  bed. 
The  hope  deceived,  the  soul  dissatisfied. 
Home  without  love,  and  privacy  from  which 
Delight  was  banish'd  first,  and  peace  too  soon 
Departed.     W^as  it  strange  that,  wlien  he  met 
A  heart  attuned,  —  a  spirit  like  his  own. 
Of  lofty  pitch,  yet  in  affection  mild, 
And  tender  as  a  youthful  mother's  joy, — 
Oh,  was  it  strange  if,  at  such  sympathy, 
The  feelings,  which  within  his  breast  repell'd 
And  chiird,  had  shrunk,  should  open  forth  like 

flowers 
After  cold  winds  of  night,  when  gentle  gales 
Restore  the  genial  sun '     If  all  were  known, 
Would  it  indeed  be  not  to  be  forgiven  .=*  — 
(Thus  would  he  lay  the  unction  to  his  soul,) 
If  all  were  truly  known,  as  Heaven  knows  all, 
Heaven,  that  is  merciful  as  well  as  just, — 
A  passion  slow  and  mutual  in  its  growth. 
Pure  as  fraternal  love,  long  self-conceafd, 
And  when  confess'd  in  silence,  long-controll'd ; 
Treacherous  occasion,  human  frailty,  fear 
Of  endless  separation,  worse  than  death, — 
The  purpose  and  the  hope  with  which  the  Fiend 
Tempted,  deceived,  and  madden'd  him ;  —  but  then 
As  at  a  new  temptation  would  he  start. 
Shuddering  beneath  the  intolerable  shame, 
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And  clinch  in  agony  his  matted  hair; 
While  in  his  soul  the  perilous  thought  arose, 
How  easy  'twere  to  plunge  where  yonder  waves 
[nvited  him  to  rest. 

Oh  for  a  voice 
Of  comfort,  —  for  a  ray  of  hope  from  Heaven ! 
A  hand  that  from  these  billows  of  despair 
May  reach  and  snatch  him  ere  he  sink  ingulf 'd  ! 
At  length,  as  life,  when  it  hath  lain  long  time 
Oppress'd  beneath  some  grievous  malady. 
Seems  to  rouse  up  with  re-collected  strength. 
And  the  sick  man  doth  feel  within  himself 
A  second  spring,  so  Roderick's  better  mind 
Arose  to  save  him.     Lo  !  the  western  sun 
Flames  o'er  the  broad  Atlantic  ;  on  the  verge 
Of  glowing  ocean  rests;  retiring  then 
Draw^with  it  all  its  rays,  and  sudden  night 
Fills  the  whole  cope  of  heaven.     The  penitent 
Knelt  by  Romano's  grave,  and  falling  prone, 
Clasp'd  with  extended  arms  the  funeral  mould. 
Father  I  he  cried  ;  Companion  !  only  friend, 
When  all  beside  was  lost !  thou  too  art  gone, 
And  the  poor  sinner  whom  trona  utter  death 
Thy  providential  hand  preserved,  once  more 
Totters  upon  the  gulf.     I  am  too  weak 
For  solitude,  —  too  vile  a  wretch  to  bear 
This  everlasting  commune  with  myself. 
The  Tempter  hath  assail'd  mo ;  my  own  heart 
Is  leagued  with  him  ;  Despair  hath  laid  the  nets 
To  take  my  soul,  and  Memory,  like  a  ghost. 
Haunts  me,  and  drives  me  to  the  toils.     O  Saint, 
While  I  was  bless'd  with  thee,  the  hermitage 
Was  my  sure  haven  !     Look  upon  me  still. 
For  from  thy  heavenly  mansion  thou  canst  see 
The  suppliant;  look  upon  thy  child  in  Christ. 
Is  tiiere  no  other  way  for  penitence .'' 
I  ask  not  martyrdom ;  for  what  am  I 
That  I  should  pray  for  triumplis,  the  fit  meed 
Of  a  long  life  of  holy  works  like  thine  ; 
Or  how  should  I  presumptuously  aspire 
To  wear  the  heavenly  crown  resign'd  by  thee. 
For  my  poor  sinful  sake  ?     Oli  point  me  thou 
Some  humblest,  painfulest,  severest  path, — 
Some  new  austerity,  unheard  of  yet 
In  Syrian  fields  of  glory,  or  the  sands 
Of  holiest  Egypt.     Let  me  bind  my  brow 
With  thorns,  and  barefoot  seek  Jerusalem, 
Tracking  the  way  with  blood  ;  there,  day  by  day, 
Inflict  upon  this  guilty  flesh  the  scourge. 
Drink  vinegar  and  gall,  and  for  my  bed 
Hang  with  extended  limbs  upon  the  Cross, 
A  nightly  crucifixion!  —  any  thing 
Of  action,  difficulty,  bodily  pain, 
Labor,  and  outward  snffering,  —  any  thing 
But  stillness  and  this  diisadful  solitude  ! 
Romano  !  Father  !  let  me  hear  thy  voice 
In  dreams,  O  sainted  Soul !  or  from  the  grave 
Speak  to  thy  penitent;  even  from  the  grave 
Thine  were  a  voice  of  comfort. 

Thus  he  cried, 
Easing  the  pressure  of  his  burden'd  heart 
With  passionate  prayer ;  thus  pour'd  his  spirit  forth, 
Till,  with  the  long,  impetuous  effort  spent, 
His  spirit  fail'd,  and,  laying  on  the  grave 
His  weary  head  as  on  a  pillow,  sleep 


Fell  on  him.     He  liad  pray'd  to  hear  a  voice 

Of  consolation,  and  in  dreams  a  voice 

Of  consolation  came.     Roderick,  it  said, — 

Roderick,  my  poor,  unhappy,  sinful  child, 

Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee  !  —  Not  if  Heaven 

Had  opened,  and  Romano,  visible 

In  his  beatitude,  had  breathed  tliat  prayer  ;  — 

Not  if  the  grave  had  spoken,  had  it  pierced 

So  deeply  in  his  soul,  nor  wrung  his  heart 

With  such  compunctious  visitings,  nor  given 

So  quick,  so  keen  a  pang.     It  was  that  voice 

Which  sung  his  fretful  infancy  to  sleep 

So  patiently  ;  which  soothed  his  childish  griefs, 

Counsell'd,  with  anguish  and  proplietic  tears, 

His  headstrong  youth.     Andlo!  his  Mother  stood 

Before  him  in  the  vision ;  in  those  weeds 

Which  never  from  the  hour  wlien  to  the  grave 

She  follow'd  her  dear  lord  Theodofred 

Rusilla  laid  aside  ;  but  in  her  face 

A  sorrow  that  bespake  a  heavier  load 

At  heart,  and  more  unmitigated  woe^  — 

Yea,  a  more  mortal  wretchedness  than  when 

Witiza'ri  rutfians  and  the  red-hot  brass 

Had  done  their  work,  and  in  her  arms  she  held 

Her  eyeless  husband;  wipod  away  the  sweat 

Which  still  his  tortures  forced  from  every  pore; 

Cool'd  his  scorclfd  lids  with  medicinal  herbs, 

And  pray'd  the  while  for  patience  for  herself 

And  him,  and  pray'd  for  vengeance  too,  and  found 

Best  comfort  in  her  curses.     In  his  dream, 

Groaning  he  knelt  before  her  to  beseech 

Her  blessing,  and  she  raised  her  hands  to  lay 

A  benediction  on  him.     But  those  hands 

Were  chain'd,  and  casting  a  wild  look  around, 

With  thrilling  voice  she  cried,  Will  no  one  break 

These  shameful  fetters  .■■     Pedro,  Theudemir, 

Athanagiid,  where  are  ye  ?     Roderick's  arm 

Is  wither'd  ;  —  Chiefs  of  Spain,  but  where  are  ye  ? 

And  thou,  Pelayo,  thou  our  surest  hope. 

Dost  thou,  too,  sleep  ?  —  Awake,  Pelayo  !  —  up  !  — 

Wliy  tarriest  thou,  Deliverer.' —  But  with  that 

She   broke    her   bonds,   and.   lo !    her   form   was 

changed  ! 
Radiant  in  arms  she  stood  !  a  bloody  Cross 
Gleam'd  on  ber  breastplate  ;  in  her  shield  display'd, 
Erect  a  lion  ramp'd  ;  her  helmed  head 
Rose  like  the  Berecynthian  Goddess  crown'd 
With  towers,  and  in  her  dreadful  hand  the  sword 
Red  as  a  firebrand  blazed.     Anon  the  tramp 
Of  horsemen,  and  the  din  of  multitudes 
Moving  to  mortal  conflict,  rang  around; 
The  battle-song,  the  clang  of  sword  and  shield. 
War-cries,  and  tumult,  strife,  and  hate,  and  rage, 
Blasphemous  prayers,  confusion,  agony, 
Rout,  and  pursuit,  and  death ;  and  over  all 
The  shout  of  victory,  —  Spain  and  Victory! 
Roderick,  as  the  strong  vision  master'd  hira, 
Rush'd  to  the  figlit  rejoicing  ;  starting  then, 
As  his  own  eff'ort  burst  the  charm  of  sleep, 
He  found  himself  upon  that  lonely  grave 
In  moonlight  and  in  silence.     But  the  dream 
Wrought  in  him  still ;  for  still  he  felt  his  heart 
Pant,  and  his  wither'd  arm  was  trembling  still ; 
And  still  that  voice  was  in  his  ear  which  call'd 
On  Jesus  for  his  sake. 
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Oh,  might  he  hear 
That  actual  voice!  and^f  Rusilla  hved, — 
If  slianie  and  anguish  for  his  crimes  not  yet 
Had  brought  her  to  the  grave,  —  sure  she  would 

bless 
Her  penitent  child,  and  pour  into  his  heart 
Prayers  and  forgiveness,  which  like  precious  balm 
Would  heal  the  wounded  soul.     Nor  to  herself 
Less  precious,  or  less  healing,  would  tlie  voice 
That  spake  forgiveness  flow.     She  wept  her  son 
Forever  lost,  cut  off  with  all  the  weight 
Of  unrepented  sin  upon  his  head, 
Sin  which  had  weigh'd  a  nation  down  —  what  joy 
To  know  thai  .ighteous  Heaven  had  in  its  wrath 
Remeiuber'd  mercy,  and  she  yet  might  meet 
The  child  whom  she  had  borne,  redeem'd,  in  bliss  ! 
The  sudden  impulse  of  such  thoughts  confirm'd 
That  unacknowledged  purpose,  which  till  now 
Vainly  had  sought  its  end.     He  girt  his  loins, 
Laid  holiest  Mary's  image  in  a  cletTt 
Of  the  rock,  where,  shelter'd  from  the  elements, 
It  might  abide  till  happier  days  came  on, 
From  all  defilement  safe  ;  pour'd  his  last  prayer 
Upon  Romano's  grave,  and  kiss'd  the  earth 
Which  cover'd  his  remains,  and  wept  as  if 
At  long  leave-taking,  then  began  his  way. 


HL 

ADOSINDA. 

'TwAs  now  the  earliest  morning;  soon  the  Sun, 

Rising  above  Albardos,  pour'd  his  light 

A.mid  the  forest,  and  with  ray  aslant 

Entering  its  depth,  illumed  the  branchless  pines, 

Brighten'd  their  bark,  tinged  with  a  redder  hue 

Its  rusty  stains,  and  cast  along  the  floor 

Long  lines  of  shadow,  where  they  rose  erect 

Like  pillars  of  the  temple.     With  slow  foot 

Roderick  pursued  his  way;  for  penitence. 

Remorse  which  gave  no  respite,  and  the  long 

And  painful  conflict  of  his  troubled  soul, 

Had    worn   him  down.     Now,  brighter  thoughts 

arose, 
And  that  triumphant  vision  floated  still 
Before  his  sight  with  all  her  blazonry, 
Her  castled  helm,  and  the  victorious  sword 
That  flash'd  like  lightning  o'er  the  field  of  blood. 
Sustained  by  thoughts  like  these,  from  morn  till  eve 
He  journey'd,  and  drew  near  Leyria's  walls. 
'Twas  even-song  time,  but  not  a  bell  was  heard  ; 
Instead  tliereof,  on  her  polluted  towers, 
Bidding  the  Moors  to  their  unhallow'd  prayer, 
The  crier  stood,  and  with  his  sonorous  voice 
Fill'd  the  delicious  vale  where  Lena  winds 
Through  groves  and  pastoral  meads.     The  sound, 

the  sight 
Of  turban,  girdle,  robe,  and  cimeter, 
And  tawny  skins,  awoke  contending  thoughts 
Of  anger,  shame,  and  anguish  in  the  Goth ; 
The  face  of  human-kind  so  long  unseen 
Confused  him  now,  and  through  the  streets  he  went 
With  bagged  mien,  and  countenance  like  one 


Crazed  or  bewilder'd.     All  who  met  him  turn'd, 
And  wonder'd  as  he  pass'd.    One  stopp'd  him  shor^. 
Put  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired, 
In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  man 
To  bless  him.     With  a  look  of  vacancy 
Roderick  received  the  alms ;  his  wandering  eye 
Fell  on  the  money ;  and  the  fallen  King, 
Seeing  his  own  royal  impress  on  the  piece, 
Broke  out  into  a  quick,  convulsive  voice, 
That  seem'd  like  laughter  first,  but  ended  soon 
In  hollow  groans  suppress'd  :  the  Mussulmari 
Shrunk  at  the  ghastly  sound,  and  magnified 
The  name  of  Allah  as  he  hastened  on 
A  Christian  woman,  spinning  at  her  dooi. 
Beheld  him,  and,  with  sudden  pity  touch'd. 
She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in, 
Took  bread,  and  following  after,  call'd  him  back, 
And  placing  in  his  passive  hands  the  loaf. 
She  said,  Christ  Jesus  for  his  mother's  sake 
Have  mercy  on  thee  !     With  a  look  that  seem'd 
Like  idiotcy  he  heard  her,  and  stood  still. 
Staring  awhile  ;  then,  bursting  into  tears, 
Wept  like  a  child,  and  thus  relieved  his  heart, 
Full  even  to  bursting  else  with  swelling  thoughts. 
So  through  the  streets,  and  through  the  northern 

gate, 
Did  Roderick,  reckless  of  a  resting-place, 
With  feeble  yet  with  hurried  step  pursue 
His  agitated  way  ;  and  when  he  reach'd 
The  open  fields,  and  found  himself  alone 
Beneath  the  starry  canopy  of  Heaven, 
The  sense  of  solitude,  so  dreadful  late, 
Was  then  repose  and  comfort.     There  he  stopp'd 
Beside  a  little  rill,  and  brake  the  loaf; 
And  shedding  o'er  that  long  untasted  food 
Painful  but  quiet  tears,  with  grateful  soul 
He  breathed  thanksgiving  forth,  then  made  his  bed 
On  heath  and  myrtle. 

But  when  he  arose 
At  day-break,  and  pursued  his  way,  his  heart 
Felt  lighten'd  that  the  shock  of  mingling  first 
Among  his  fellow-kind  was  overpast; 
And  journeying  on,  he  greeted  whom  he  met 
With  such  short  interchange  of  benison 
As  each  to  other  gentle  travellers  give, 
Recovering  thus  the  power  of  social  speech 
Which  he  had  long  disused.    When  hunger  press'd, 
He  ask'd  for  alms  :  slight  supplication  served  ; 
A  countenance  so  pale  and  woe-begone 
Moved  all  to  pity;  and  the  marks  it  bore 
Of  rigorous  penance  and  austerest  life, 
With  something,  too,  of  majesty  that  still 
Appear'd  amid  the  wreck,  inspired  a  sense 
Of  reverence  too.     The  goat-herd  on  the  hills 
Open'd  his  scrip  for  him ;  the  babe  in  arms. 
Affrighted  at  his  visage,  turn'd  away, 
And  clincring  to  the  mother's  neck  in  tears, 
Would  yet  again  look  up,  and  then  again 
Shrink  back,  with  cry  renew'd.     The  bolder  imps 
Sportinff  beside  the  way,  at  his  approach 
Brake  off  their  games  for  wonder,  and  stood  still 
In  silence ;  some  among  them  cried,  A  Saint ! 
The  village  matron,  when  she  gave  him  food, 
Besought  his  prayers  ;  and  one  entreated  him 
To  lay  his  healing  hands  upon  her  child, 
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For  with  a  sore  and  hopeless  malady 
Wasting  it  long  had  lain,  —  and  sure,  she  said 
He  was  a  man  of  God. 

Thus  travelling  on, 
He  pass'd  the  vale  where  wild  Arunca  pours 
Its  wintry  torrents  ;  and  the  happier  site 
Of  old  Conimbrica,  whose  ruin'd  towers 
Bore  record  of  the  fierce  Alani's  wrath. 
Mondego,  too,  he  cross'd,  not  yet  renown'd 
In  poet's  amorous  lay  ;  and  left  behind 
The  walls  at  whose  foundation  pious  hands 
Of  Priest,  and  Monk,  and  Bishop  meekly  toil'd,  — 
So  had  the  insulting  Arian  given  command. 
Those  stately  palaces  and  rich  domains 
Were  now  the  Moor's ;  and  many  a  weary  age 
Must  Coinibra  wear  the  misbeliever's  yoke, 
Before  Fernando's  banner  through  her  gate 
Shall  pass  triumphant,  and  her  hallow'd  Mosque 
Behold  the  hero  of  Bivar  receive 
The  knighthood  which  he  glorified  so  oft 
In  his  victorious  fields.     Oh,  if  the  years 
To  come  niightthen  have  risen  on  Roderick's  soul, 
How  had  they  kindled  and  consoled  his  heart!  — 
What  joy  might  Douro's  haven  then  have  given. 
Whence  Portugal,  the  faithful  and  the  brave, 
Shall    take  her   name  illustrious !  —  what,    those 

walls 
"Where  Mumadona  one  day  will  erect 
Convent,  and  town,  and  towers,  wliich  shall  become 
The  cradle  of  that  famous  monarchy  I 
What  joy    might   these    prophetic     scenes    have 

given,— 
What  ample  vengeance  on  the  Mussulman, 
Driven  out  with  foul  defeat,  and  made  to  feel 
In  Africa  the  wrongs  he  wrought  to  Spain  ; 
And  still  pursued  by  that  relentless  sword, 
Even  to  the  farthest  Orient,  where  his  power 
Received  its  mortal  wound  ! 

Oh  years  of  pride  I 
In  undiscoverable  futurity, 
Yet  unevolved,  your  destined  glories  lay  ; 
And  all  that  Roderick  in  these  fated  scenes 
Beheld,  was  grief  and  wretchedness,  —  the  waste 
Of  recent  war,  and  that  more  mournful  calm 
Of  joyless,  helpless,  hopeless  servitude. 
'Twas  not  tlie  ruin'd  walls  of  church  or  tower, 
Cottage,  or  hall,  or  convent,  black  with  smoke ; 
'Twas  not  the  unburied  bones,  which,  where  the 

dogs 
And  crows  iiad  strown  then,  lay  amid  the  field 
Bleaching  in  sun  or  shower,  that  wrung  his  heart 
With  keenest  anguish:  'twas  when  he  beheld 
The  turban'd  traitor  show  his  shameless  front 
In  the  open  eye  of  Heaven,  —  the  renegade, 
On  whose  base,  brutal  nature,  unredeem'd, 
Even  black  apostasy  itself  could  stamp 
No  deej>er  reprobation  at  the  hour 
Assign'd  fall  prostrate;  and  unite  the  names 
Of  God  and  the  Blasphemer,  — impious  prayer, — 
Most  impious,  when  from  unbelieving  lips 
The  accursod  utterance  came.     Then  Roderick's 

heart 
With  indignation  burnt,  and  then  he  long'd 
To  be  a  Kin^  again,  that  so,  for  Spain 
Betray'd  and  his  Redeemer  thus  renounced, 


He  might  inflict  due  punishment,  and  make 

These  wretches  feel  his  wrath.     But  when  he  saw 

The  daughters  of  the  land,  —  who,  as  they  went 

With  cheerful  step  to  church,  were  wont  to  show 

Their  innocent  faces  to  all  passers'  eyes, 

Freely,  and  free  from  sin  as  when  they  look'd 

In  adoration  and  in  praise  to  Heaven,  — 

Now  raask'd  in  Moorish  nmfflers,  to  the  Mosque 

Holding  uncompanied  their  jealous  way, 

His  spirit  seem'd  at  that  unhappy  sight 

To  die  away  within  liim,  and  he,  too. 

Would  fain  have  died,  so  death  could  bring  with  it 

Entire  oblivion. 

Rent  with  thoughts  like  these, 
He  reacli'd  that  city,  once  tlie  seat  renown'd 
Of  Suevi  kings,  where,  in  contempt  of  Rome 
Degenerate  long,  tiie  North's  heroic  race 
Raised  first  a  rival  throne  ;  now  from  its  state 
Of  proud  regality  debased  and  fallen. 
Still  bounteous  nature  o'er  the  lovely  vale, 
Where  like  a  Queen  rose  Bracara  august, 
Pour'd  forth  her  gifts  profuse;  perennial  springs 
Flovv"d  for  her  habitants,  and  genial  suns, 
With  kindly  sliowers  to  bless  the  happy  clime, 
Combined  in  vain  their  gentle  influences; 
For  patient  servitude  was  there,  who  bow'd 
His  neck  beneath  tlie  Moor,  and  silent  grief 
That  eats  into  the  soul.     The  walls  and  stones 
Seem'd  to  reproach  their  dwellers  ;  stately  piles 
Yet  undecay'd,  the  miglity  monuments 
Of  Roman  pomp,  Barbaric  palaces, 
And  Gothic  halls,  where  haughty  Barons  late 
Gladden'd  their  faithful  vassals  with  the  feast 
And  flowing  bowl,  alike  the  spoiler's  now. 

Leaving  these  captive  scenes  behind,  he  cross'd 
Cavado's  silver  current,  and  the  banks 
Of  Lima,  through  whose  groves,  in  after  years, 
Mournful  yet  sweet,  Diogo's  amorous  lute 
Prolong'd  its  tuneful  echoes.     But  when  now, 
Beyond  Arnoya's  tributary  tide. 
He  came  where  Minho  roll'd  its  ampler  stream 
By  Auria's  ancient  walls,  fresh  horrors  met 
His  startled  view ;  for  prostrate  in  the  dust 
Those    walls  were  laid,  and  towers  and  temples 

stood 
Tottering  in  frightful  ruins,  as  the  flame 
Had  left  them  black  and  bare;  and  tlurough  the 

streets. 
All  with  the  recent  wreck  of  war  bestrown. 
Helmet  and  turban,  cimeter  and  sword, 
Christian  and  Moor  in  death  promiscuous  lay. 
Each  where  they  fell ;  and  blood-flakes,  parch'd 

and  crack'd 
Like  the  dry  slime  of  some  receding  flood; 
And  half-burnt  bodies,  which  allured  from  far 
The  wolf  and  raven,  and  to  impious  food 
Tempted  the  houseless  dog. 

A  thrilling  pang, 
A  sweat  like  death,  a  sickness  of  the  soul. 
Came  over  Roderick.     Soon  they  pass'd  away, 
And  admiration  in  their  stead  arose. 
Stern  joy  and  inextinguishable  hope, 
Witli  wrath,  and  hate,  and  sacred  vengeance  now 
Indissolubly  link'd.     O  valiant  race, 
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0  people  excellently  brave,  he  cried, 
True  Goths  ye  fell,  and  faithful  to  the  last ; 
Though  overpovver'd,  triumphant,  and  in  death 
Unconquer'd  !     Holy  be  your  memory  ! 
Bless'dand  glorious  now  and  evermore 

Be  your  heroic  names !  —  Led  by  the  sound, 
As  thus  he  cried  aloud,  a  woman  came 
Toward  him  from  the  ruins.     For  the  love 
Of  Christ,  she  said,  lend  me  a  little  while 
Thy  charitable  help  !  —  Her  words,  her. voice, 
Her  loolt,  more  horror  to  his  heart  convey 'd 
Than  all  the  havock  round ;  for  though  she  spake 
With  tlie  calm  utterance  of  despair,  in  tones 
Deep  breathed  and  low,  yet  never  sweeter  voice 
Pour'd  forth  its  h3^mns  in  ecstasy  to  Heaven. 
Her  liands  were  bloody,  and  her  garments  stain'd 
With  blood,  her  face  with  blood  and  dust  defiled. 
Beauty  and  youth,  and  grace  and  majesty, 
Had  every  charm  of  form  and  feature  given  ; 
But  now  upon  her  rigid  countenance 
Severest  anguish  set  a  fixedness 
Ghastlier  than  death. 

She  led  him  through  the  streets 
A  little  way  along,  where  four  low  walls, 
Heap'd  rudely  from  the  ruins  round,  enclosed 
A  narrow  space  ;  and  there  upon  the  ground 
Four  bodies,  decently  composed,  were  laid. 
Though  horrid  all  with  wounds  and  clotted  gore  : 
A  venerable  ancient,  by  his  side 
A  comely  matron,  for  whose  middle  age, 
(If  ruthless  slaughter  had  not  intervened,) 
Nature,  it  seem'd,  and  gentle  Time,  might  well 
Have  many  a  calm  declining  year  in  store; 
The  third  an  armed  warrior,  on  his  breast 
An  infant,  over  whom  his  arms  were  cross'd. 
There,  —  with  firm  eye  and  steady  countenance, 
Unfaltering,  she  address'd  him, — there  they  lie, 
Child,  Husband,  Parents,  —  Adosinda's  all! 

1  could  not  break  the  earth  with  these  poor  hands. 
Nor  other  tomb  provide,  —  but  let  that  pass  ! 
Auria  itself  is  now  but  one  wide  tomb 

For  all  its  habitants  :  —  What  better  grave  .' 
What  worthier  monument .'  —  Oh,  cover  not 
Tlieir  blood,  thou  Earth  !  and  ye,  ye  blessed  Souls 
Of  Heroes  and  of  murder'd  Innocents, 
Oh,  never  let  your  everlasting  cries 
Cease  round  the  Eternal  Throne,  till  the  Most  High 
For  all  these  une.xampled  wrongs  hath  given 
Full,  overflowing  vengeance  ! 

While  she  spake, 
She  raised  her  lofty  hands  to  Heaven,  as  if 
Calling  for  justice  on  the  Judgment-seat; 
Then  laid  them  on  her  eyes,  and,  leaning  on, 
Bent  o'er  the  open  sepulchre. 

But  soon, 
With  quiet  mien  collectedly,  like  one 
Who  from  intense  devotion,  and  the  act 
Of  ardent  prayer,  arising,  girds  himself 
For  this  world's  daily  business  she  arose. 
And  said  to  Pioderick,  Help  me  now  to  raise 
The  covering  of  the  toftib. 

With  half-burnt  planks, 
Which  she  had  gather'd  for  this  funeral  use. 
They  roof'd  the  vault;  then,  laying  stones  above, 
Thej'  closed  it  down ;  last,  rendering  all  secure. 


Stones  upon  stones  they  piled,  till  all  appear'd 

A  huge  and  shapeless  heap.     Enough,  she  cried, 

.\nd  taking  Roderick's  hands  in  both  her  o\\'n, 

And  wringing  tliem  with  fervent  tliankfulness. 

May  God  show  mercy  to  thee,  she  cxclaim'd, 

When  most  thou  needest  mercy  !     Who  thou  art 

I  know  not ;  not  of  Auria, —  for  of  all 

Her  sons  and  daughters,  save  the  one  who  stands 

Before  thee,  not  a  soul  is  left  alive. 

But  thou  hast  render'd  to  me,  in  my  hour 

Of  need,  the  only  help  which  man  could  give. 

What  else  of  consolation  may  be  found 

For  one  so  utterly  bereft,  from  Heaven 

And  from  myself  must  come.     For  deem  not  thou 

That  I  shall  sink  beneath  calamity  : 

This  visitation,  like  a  lightning-stroke. 

Hath  scathed  the  fruit  and  blossom  of  my  youth; 

One  hour  hath  orphan'd  me,  and  widow'd  me, 

And  made  me  childless.     In  this  sepulchre 

Lie  buried  all  my  earthward  hopes  and  fears, 

All  human  loves  and  natural  charities  ;  — 

All  womanly  tenderness,  all  gentle  thoughts, 

All  female  weakness  too,  I  bury  here, 

Yea,  all  my  former  nature.     There  remain 

Revenge  and  death ;  —  the  bitterness  of  death 

Is  past,  and  Heaven  already  hath  vouchsafed 

A  foretaste  of  revenge. 

Look  here  !  she  cried. 
And  drawing  back,  held  forth  her  bloody  hands,  — 
'Tis  Moorish  !  —  In  the  day  of  massacre, 
A  captain  of  Alcahman's  murderous  host 
Reserved  me  from  the  slaughter.     Not  because 
My  rank  and  station  tempted' him  with  thoughts 
Of  ransom,  for  amid  the  general  waste 
Of  ruin  all  was  lost; — nor  yet,  be  sure. 
That  pity  moved  him,  —  they  who  from  this  race 
Accurs'd  for  pity  look,  such  pity  find 
As  ravenous  wolves  show  the  defenceless  flock. 
My  husband  at  my  feet  had  fallen ;  my  babe,  — 
Spare  me  that  thought,  O  God !  —  and  then  —  even 

then. 
Amid  the  maddening  throes  of  agony 
Which  rent  my  soul,  —  when,  if  this  solid  Earth 
Had  open'd,  and  let  out  tlie  central  fire. 
Before  whose  all-involving  flames  wide  Heaven 
Shall  shrivel  like  a  scroll,  and  be  consumed. 
The  universal  wreck  had  been  to  me 
Relief  and  comfort;  —  even  then  this  Moor 
Turn'd  on  me  his  libidinous  eyes,  and  bade 
His  men  reserve  me  safely  for  an  hour 
Of  dalliance,  —  me  !  —  me  in  my  agonies  ! 
But  when  I  found  for  what  this  miscreant  child 
Of  Hell  had  snatch'd  me  from  the  butchery. 
The  very  horror  of  that  monstrous  thought 
Saved  me  from  madness  ;  I  was  calm  at  once,  — 
Yet  comforted  and  reconciled  to  life  ; 
Hatred  became  to  me  the  life  of  life. 
Its  purpose  and  its  power. 

The  glutted  Moors 
At  length  broke  up.     This  hell-dog  turn'd  aside 
Toward  his  home  ;  we  travell'd  fast  and  far, 
Till  by  a  forest  edge  at  eve  he  pitched 
His  tents.     I  wash'd  and  ate  at  his  command. 
Forcing  revolted  nature  ;  I  composed 
My  garments,  and  bound  up  my  scatter'd  hair; 
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And  when  he  took  my  hand,  and  to  his  couch 
Would  fain  have  drawn  me,  gently  I  retired 
From  tiiat  abominable  touch,  and  said, 
Forbear  to-night,  I  pray  thee,  tor  tliis  day 
A  widow,  as  thou  seest  me,  am  I  made ; 
Therefore,  according  to  our  law,  must  watch 
And  pray  to-night.     The  loatiisome  villain  paused 
Ere  lie  assented,  then  laid  down  to  rest; 
While,  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  I 
Kne-lt  on  the  ground,  and  bowed  my  face  to  earth  ; 
But  when  the  neighboring  tents  had  ceased  their 

stir, 
The  fires  were  out,  and  all  were  fast  asleep, 
Then  I  arose.     The  blessed  Moon  from  Heaven 
Lent  me  her  holy  light.     I  did  not  pray 
For  strength,  for  strengtii  was  given  me  as  I  drew 
The  cimeter,  and  standing  o'er  his  couch, 
Raised  it  in  both  my  hands  with  steady  aim, 
And  smote  his  neck.     Upward,  as  from  a  spring 
When  newly  open'd  by  the  husbandman, 
The  villain's  life-blood  spouted.     Twice  I  struck, 
So  making  vengeance  sure;  then,  praising  God, 
Retired  amid  the  wood,  and  measured  back 
My  patient  way  to  Auria,  to  perform 
This  duty  which  thou  seest 

As  thus  she  spake, 
Roderick,  intently  listening,  had  forgot 
His  crown,  his  kingdom,  his  calamities. 
His  crimes,  —  so  like  a  spell  upon  the  Goth 
Her  powerful  words  prevail'd.     With  open  lips, 
And  eager  ear,  and  eyes  which,  while  they  watch'd 
Her  features,  caught  tlie  spirit  that  she  breathed, 
Mute  and  enrapt  he  stood,  and  motionless  ; 
The  vision  rose  before  him;  and  that  shout, 
Wliich,  like  a  thunder-peal,  victorious  Spain 
Sent  through  the  welkin,  rung  within  his  soul 
Its  deep,  prophetic  echoes.     On  his  brow 
The  pride  and  power  of  former  majesty 
Dawn'd  once  again,  but  changed  and  purified; 
Duty  and  high  heroic  purposes 
Now  hallow'd  it,  and,  as  with  inward  light. 
Illumed  his  meagre  countenance  austere. 

Awhile  in  silence  Adosinda  stood, 
Reading  his  alter'd  visage  and  the  thoughts 
Which  thus  transfigured  him.     Ay,sheexclaim'd, 
My  tale  hath  moved  thee  !  it  miglit  move  the  dead, 
Quicken  captivity's  dead  soul,  and  rouse 
This  prostrate  country  from  her  mortal  trance  : 
Therefore  I  live  to  tell  it ;  and  for  this 
Hath  the  Lord  God  Almighty  given  to  me 
A  spirit  not  mine  own  and  strength  from  Heaven ; 
Dealing  with  me  as  in  the  days  of  old 
With  that  Bethulian  Matron  when  she  saved 
His  people  from  the  spoiler.     What  remains 
But  that  the  life  which  he  hath  tlius  preserved 
I  consecrate  to  him  .''     Not  veil'd  and  vow'd 
To  pass  my  days  in  holiness  and  peace ; 
Nor  yet  between  sepulchral  walls  immured. 
Alive  to  penitence  alone  ;  my  rule 
He  hath  himself  prescribed,  and  hath  infused 
A  passion  in  this  woman's  breast,  wherein 
All  passions  and  all  virtues  are  combined; 
Love,  hatred,  joy,  and  anguish,  and  despair, 
And  hope,  and  natural  piety,  and  faith, 
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Make  up  the  mighty  feeling.     Call  it  not 
Revenge  !  thus  sanctified,  and  thus  sublimed, 
'Tis  duty,  'tis  devotion.     Like  the  grace 
Of  God,  it  came  and  saved  me;  and  in  it 
Spain  must  liave  her  salvation.     In  thy  liands 
Here,  on  the  grave  of  all  my  family, 
I  make  my  vow. 

She  said,  and,  kneeling  down, 
Placed  within  Roderick's  palms  her  folded  liands 
This  life,  she  cried,  I  dedicate  to  God, 
Tlierewith  to  do  him  service  in  the  way 
Which  he  hath  shown.     To  rouse  the  land  against 
This  impious,  this  intolerable  yoke, — 
To  offer  up  the  invader's  hateful  blood,  — 
This  shall  be  my  employ,  my  rule  and  rite. 
Observances  and  sacrifice  of  faith  ; 
For  this  I  hold  the  life  which  he  hath  given, 
A  sacred  trust ;  for  this,  when  it  shall  suit 
His  service,  joyfully  will  lay  it  down. 
So  deal  with  me  as  I  fulfil  the  pledge, 
O  Lord  my  GodjUiy  Savior,  and  my  .' udge. 

Then  rising  from  the  earth,  she  spread  her  arms, 
And  looking  round  with  sweeping  eyes  exclaim'd, 
Auria,  and  Spain,  and  Heaven  receive  the  vow  ! 
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Thus  long  had  Roderick  heard  her  powerful  words 
In  silence,  awed  before  her  ;  but  his  heart 
Was  fiird  the  while  with  swelling  sympathy, 
And  now  with  impulse  not  to  be  restrain'd 
The  feeling  overpowcr'd  him.     Hear  me  too, 
Auria,  and  Spain,  and  Heaven  !  he  cried ;  and  thou 
Who  risest  thus  above  mortality. 
Sufferer  and  patriot,  saint  and  heroine, 
The  servant  and  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,— 
For  surely  such  thou  art, — receive  in  me 
The  first-fruits  of  thy  calling.     Kneeling  then, 
And  placing,  as  he  spake,  his  hand  in  hers, 
As  thou  hast  sworn,  the  royal  Goth  pursued. 
Even  so  I  swear;  my  soul  hath  found  at  length 
Her  rest  and  refuge;  in  the  invader's  blood 
She  must  efface  her  stains  of  mortal  sin, 
And  in  redeeming  this  lost  land,  work  out 
Redemption  for  herself.     Herein  I  place 
My  penance  for  the  past,  my  liope  to  come, 
My  faith  and  my  good  works;  here  offer  up 
All  thoughts  and  passions  of  mine  inmost  heart, 
My  days  and  nights,  —  this  flesh,  this  blood,  this 

life, 
Yea,  this  whole  being,  do  I  here  devote 
For  Spain.     Receive  the  vow,  all  Saints  in  Heaven, 
And  prosper  its  good  end  !  —  Clap  now  your  wings, 
The  Goth  with  louder  utterance,  as  he  rose, 
Exclaim'd,  —  clap  now  your  wings  exultingly. 
Ye  ravenous  foAvl  of  Heaven ;  and  in  your  dens 
Set  up,  ye  wolves  of  Spain,  a  yell  of  joy ; 
For,  lo !  a  nation  hath  this  day  been  sworn 
To  furnish  forth  your  banquet;  for  a  strife 
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Hatli  been  commenced,  the  which,  from  this  day 

forth, 
Permits  no  breathing-time,  and  knows  no  end 
Till  in  this  land  the  last  invader  bow 
His  neck  beneath  the  exterminating  sword. 

Said  I  not  rightly  ?  Adosinda  cried ; 
The  will  which  goads  me  on  is  not  mine  own  ; 
'Tis  from  on  high,  —  yea,  verily  of  Heaven! 
But  who  art  thou  who  hast  profess'd  with  me, 
My  first  sworn  brother  in  the  appointed  rule  ? 
Tell  rae  thy  name. 

Ask  any  thing  but  that ! 
The  fallen  King  replied.     My  name  was  lost 
When  from  the  Goths  the  sceptre  pass'd  away. 
Tlie  nation  will  arise  regenerate  ; 
Strong  in  her  second  yoiitli,  and  beautiful. 
And  like  a  .spirit  which  hath  shaken  off 
The  clog  of  dull  mortality,  shall  Spain 
Arise  in  glory.     But  for  my  good  name 
No  resurrection  is  appointed  here. 
Let  it  be  blotted  out  on  eartli :  in  Heaven 
There  shall  be  written  witli  it  penitence. 
And  grace,  and  saving  faith,  and  such  good  deeds 
Wrought  in  atonement  as  my  soul  this  day 
Hatli  sworn  to  offer  up. 

Tiicn  be  thy  name. 
She  answer'd,  Maccabee,  from  tliis  day  forth  ; 
For  this  day  art  thou  born  again ;  and  like 
Those  brethren  of  old  times,  whose  holy  names 
Live  in  the  memory  of  all  noble  hearts 
For  love  and  admiration,  ever  young, — 
So  for  our  native  country,  for  her  hearths 
And  altars,  for  her  cradles  and  her  graves. 
Hast  thou  thyself  devoted.     Let  us  now 
Each  to  our  work  —  among  the  neighboring  Iiills, 
I  to  the  vassals  of  my  fatlier's  house ; 
Thou  to  Visonia.     Tell  the  Abbot  there 
What  thou  hast  seen  at  Auria ;  and  with  him 
Take  counsel  who,  of  all  our  Baronage, 
Is  worthiest  to  lead  on  the  sons  of  Spain, 
And  wear  upon  liis  brow  tlie  Spanish  crown. 
Now,  brother,  fare  thee  well !  we  part  in  hope. 
And  we  sliall  meet  again,  be  sure,  in  joy. 

So  saying,  Adosinda  left  the  King 
Alone  amid  the  ruins.     There  he  stood. 
As  when  Elisha,  on  tlie  farther  bank 
Of  Jordan,  saw  that  elder  prophet  mo\nit 
The  fiery  chariot,  and  tlie  steeds  of  fire. 
Trampling  the  whirlwind,  bear  him  up  tlie  sky  : 
Thus  gazing  after  her  did  Roderick  stand; 
And  as  tlie  immortal  Tishbite  left  behind 
His  mantle  and  prophetic  power,  even  so 
Had  her  inspiring  presence  left  infused 
The  spirit  wliicli  she  breathed.     Gazing  he  stood. 
As  at  a  heavenly  visitation  there 
Vouchsafed  in  mercy  to  himself  and  Spain; 
And  wlien  the  heroic  mourner  from  his  sight 
Had  pass'd  away,  still  reverential  awe 
Held  him  suspended  there  and  motionless. 
Then  turning  from  the  ghastly  scene  of  death 
Up  murmuring  Lona,  he  began  toward 
The  holy  Bierzo  his  obedient  way.  [vale 

Sil's  ample  stream  he  cross'd,  where  tlirough  the 


Of  Orras,  from  that  sacred  land  it  bears 
The  whole  collected  waters;  northward  then. 
Skirting  the  heights  of  Aguiar,  he  reach'd 
That  consecrated  pile  amid  the  wild. 
Which  sainted  Fructuoso  in  his  zeal 
Rear'd  to  St.  Felix,  on  Visonia's  banks. 

In  commune  with  a  priest  of  age  mature. 
Whose  thoughtful  visage  and  majestic  miep 
Bespake  autliority  and  weight  of  care, 
Odoar,  the  venerable  Abbot,  sat. 
When  ushering  Roderick  in,  the  Porter  said, 
A  stranger  came  from  Auria,  and  required 
His  private  ear.     From  Auria.'  said  the  old  man; 
Comest  thou  from  Auria,  brotiier.'     I  can  spare 
Thy  painful  errand  then,  —  we  know  the  worat. 

Nay,  answer'd  Roderick,  but  thou  hast  not  heard 
My  tale.     Wliere  that  devoted  city  lies 
In  aslies,  mid  the  ruins  and  the  dead 
I  found  a  woman,  whom  the  Moors  had  borne 
Captive  away  ;  but  she,  by  Heaven  inspired 
And  her  good  heart,  with  her  own  arm  had  wrought 
Her  own  deliverance,  smiting  in  his  tent 
A  lustful  Moorish  miscreant,  as  of  yore 
By  Judith's  lioly  deed  the  Assyrian  fell. 
And  that  same  spirit  which' had  strengthen'd  her 
Work'd  in  her  still.     Four  walls  with  patient  toil 
She  rear'd,  wherein,  as  in  a  sepulchre. 
With  her  own  hands  she  laid  her  murder'd  babe. 
Her  husband  and  her  jiarents,  side  by  side ; 
And  when  we  covcr'd  in  this  shapeless  tomb. 
There,  on  the  grave  of  all  her  family. 
Did  this  courageous  mourner  dedicate  , 

All  tliouglits  and  actions  of  her  future  life 
To  her  poor  country.     For  she  said,  that  Heaven, 
Supporting  her,  in  mercy  had  vouclisafed 
A  foretaste  of  revenge ;  that,  like  the  grace 
Of  God,  revenge  had  saved  her;  that  in  it 
Spain  must  have  her  salvation ;  and  henceforth 
That  passion,  thus  sublimed  and  sanctified, 
Must  be  to  all  tlie  lo^'al  sons  of  Spain 
Tlie  pole-star  of  their  faith,  their  rule  and  rite. 
Observances  and  worthiest  sacrifice. 
I  took  the  vow,  unworthy  as  I  am. 
Her  first  sworn  follower  in  the  appointed  rule ; 
And  tiien  we  parted ;  slie  among  the  hills 
To  rouse  the  vassals  of  her  father's  house  ; 
I  at  her  bidding  hitlierward,  to  ask 
Thy  counsel,  who,  of  our  old  Baronage, 
Shall  place  upon  liis  I)row  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  Lady  Adosinda.'  Odoar  cried. 
Roderick  made  answer.  So  she  calld  herself 

Oh,  none  but  she  I  exclaim'd  the  good  old  mani 
Clasping  liis  hands,  which  trembled  as  he  spake, 
_n  act  of  pious  passion  raised  to  Heaven, — 
Oh,  none  but  Adosinda!  —  none  but  she, — 
None  but  tliat  noble  heart,  wliicli  was  tlie  heart 
Of  Auria  while  it  stood,  its  life  and  strength. 
More  than  her  fatlier's  presence,  or  the  arm 
Of  her  brave  husband,  valiant  as  he  was. 
Hers  was  the  spirit  which  inspired  old  age, 
.Ambitious  boyhood,  girls  in  timid  youth, 
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And  virgins  in  the  beauty  of  their  spring, 

And  youthful  mothers,  doting,  like  herself, 

With  ever-anxious  love.    She  breathed  through  all 

That  zeal  and  that  devoted  faithfulness, 

Wliich  to  the  invader's  threats  and  promises 

Turn'd  a  deaf  ear  alike;  which  in  the  head 

And    flood    of    prosperous    fortune    check'd    his 

course, 
Repell'd  him  from  the  walls,  and  when  at  length 
His  overpowering  numbers  forced  their  way. 
Even  in  that  uttermost  extremity 
Unyielding,  still  from  street  to  street,  from  house 
To  house,  from  floor  to  floor,  maintain'd  the  fight; 
Till  by  their  altars  falling,  in  their  doors. 
And  on  their  household  hearths,  and  by  their  beds 
And  cradles,  and  their  fathers'  sepulchres, 
This  noble  army,  gloriously  revenged, 
Embraced  their  martyrdom.     Heroic  souls  I 
Well  have  ye  done,  and  righteously  discharged 
Your  arduous  part !     Your  service  is  perform'd, 
Your  earthly  warfare  done  I     Ye  have  put  on 
The  purple  robe  of  everlasting  peace  ! 
Ye  have  received  your  crown !     Ye  bear  the  palm 
Before  the  throne  of  Grace  ! 

With  that  he  paused, 
Checking  the  strong  emotions  of  his  soul. 
Then,  with  a  solemn  tone,  addressing  him, 
Who  shared  his  secret  thoughts,  Thou  knowest, 

he  said, 
O  Urban,  that  they  have  not  fallen  in  vain; 
For  by  this  virtuous  sacrifice  they  thinn'd 
Alcaliman's  thousands  ;  and  his  broken  force, 
Exhausted  by  their  dear-bought  victory, 
Turn'd  back  from  Auria,  leaving  us  to  breathe 
Among  our  mountains  yet.     We  lack  not  here 
Good  hearts,  nor  valiant  hands.     What  walls,  or 

towers, 
Or  battlements  are  like  these  fastnesses. 
These  rocks,  and  glens,  and  everlasting  hills  .^ 
Give  but  that  Auhan  spirit,  and  the  Moors 
Will  spend  their  force  as  idly  on  these  holds 
As  round  the  rocky  girdle  of  the  land 
The  wild  Cantabrian  billows  waste  their  rage. 
Give  but  that  spirit!  — Heaven  hath  given  it  us. 
If  Adosinda  thus,  as  from  the  dead, 
Be  granted  to  our  prayers  ! 

And  who  art  thou, 
Said  Urban,  who  hast  taken  on  thyself 
This  rule  of  warlike  faith?     Thy  countenance 
And  those  poor  weeds  bespeak  a  life  ere  this 
Devoted  to  austere  observances. 

Roderick  replied,  I  am  a  sinful  man. 
One  who  in  solitude  hath  long  deplored 
A  life  misspent;  but  never  bound  by  vows, 
Till  Adosinda  taught  me  where  to  find 
Comfort,  and  how  to  work  forgiveness  out. 
When  that  exalted  woman  took  my  vow, 
She  call'd  me  Maccabee ;  from  this  day  forth 
Be  that  my  earthly  name.     But  tell  me  now. 
Whom  shall  we  rouse  to  take  upon  his  head 
The  crown  of  Spain  .•'     Where  are  the    Gothic 

Chiefs  .=■ 
Sacaru,  Theudemir,  Athanagild, 
All  who  suivived  that  eight-days'  obstinate  fight, 


When  clogg'd  with  bodies,  Chrysus  scarce  could 

force 
Its  bloody  stream  along.-'     Witiza's  sons, 
Bad  offspring  of  a  stock  accurs'd,  I  know. 
Have  put  the  turban  on  their  recreant  heads, 
Where  are  your  own  Cantabrian  Lords?     I  ween, 
Eudon,  and  Pedro,  and  Pelayo  now 
Have  ceased  their  rivalry.     If  Pelayo  live, 
His  were  the  worthy  heart  and  rightful  hand 
To  wield  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  of  Spain. 

Odoar  and  Urban  eyed  him  while  he  spake, 
As  if  they  wonder'd  whose  tlie  tongue  might  be 
Familiar  thus  with  Chiefs  and  thoughts  of  state. 
They  scann'd  his  countenance,  but  not  a  trace 
Betray'd  the  Royal  Goth  :  sunk  was  that  eye 
Of  sovereignty,  and  on  the  emaciate  cheek 
Had  penitence  and  anguish  deeply  drawn 
Their  furrows  premature,  —  forestalling  time, 
And  shedding  upon  thirty's  brow  more  snows 
Than  threescore  winters  in  their  natural  course 
Might  else  have  sprinkled  there.     It  seems  indeed 
That  thou  hast  pass'd  thy  days  in  solitude, 
Replied  the  Abbot,  or  thou  wouldst  not  ask 
Of  things  so  long  gone  by.     Athanagild 
And  Theudemir  have  taken  on  their  necks 
The  yoke.     Sacaru  play'd  a  nobler  part. 
Long  within  Merida  did  he  withstand 
The  invader's  hot  assault;   and  when  at  length. 
Hopeless  of  all  relief,  he  yielded  up 
The  gates,  disdaining  in  his  fathers'  land 
To  breathe  the  air  of  bondage,  with  a  few 
Found  faithful  till  the  last,  indignantly 
Did  he  toward  the  ocean  bend  his  way, 
And  shaking  from  his  feet  the  dust  of  Spain, 
Took  ship,  and  hoisted  sail  through  seas  unknown 
To  seek  for  freedom.     Our  Cantabrian  Chiefs 
All  have  submitted,  but  the  wary  Moor 
Trusteth  not  all  alike.     At  his  own  Court 
He  holds  Pelayo,  as  suspecting  most 
That  calm  and  manly  spirit;  Pedro's  son 
There  too  is  held  as  hostage,  and  secures 
His  father's  faith;  Count  Eudon  is  despised. 
And  so  lives  unmolested.     When  he  pays 
His  tribute,  an  uncomfortable  thought 
May  then  perhaps  disturb  him;  —  or  more  like 
He  meditates  how  profitable  'twere 
To  be  a  Moor;    and  if  apostasy 
Were  all,  and  to  bo  unbaptized  might  serve,  — 
But  I  waste  breath  upon  a  wretcii  like  this; 
Pelayo  is  the  only  hope  of  Spain, 
Only  Pelayo. 

If,  as  we  believe, 
Said  Urban  then,  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  here. 
And  dreadful  though  they  be,  yet  for  wise  end 
Of  good,  these  visitations  do  its  work; 
And  dimly  as  our  mortal  sight  may  scan 
The  future,  yet  niethinks  my  soul  descries 
How  in  Pelayo  should  the  purposes 
Of  Heaven  be  best  accomplished.     All  too  long, 
Here  in  their  own  inheritance,  the  sons 
Of  Spain  have  groan'd  beneath  a  foreign  yoke, 
Punic  and  Roman,  Kelt,  and  Goth,  and  Greek : 
This  latter  tempest  comes  to  sweep  away 
All  proud  distinctions  which  commingling  blood 
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And  time's  long  course  have  fail'd  to  efface  ;  and 

now 
Perchance  it  is  the  will  of  Fate  to  rear 
Upon  the  soil  of  Spain  a  Spanish  throne, 
Restoring  in  Pelayo's  native  line 
Tlie  sceptre  to  the  Spaniard. 

Go  thou,  then, 
And  seek  Pelayo  at  the  Conqueroi's  Court. 
Tell  him  the  mountaineers  are  unsubdued; 
The  precious  time  they  needed  hath  been  gain'd 
Hy  Auria's  sacrifice,  and  all  they  ask 
Is  him  to  guide  them  on.     In  Odoar's  name 
And  Urban's,  tell  him  that  the  hour  is  come. 

Then,  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  pursued :  — 
The  rule  which  thou  hast  taken  on  thyself 
Toledo  ratifies :  'tis  meet  for  Spain, 
And  as  the  will  divine,  to  be  received. 
Observed,  and  spread  abroad.     Come  hither  thou, 
Who  for  thyself  hast  chosen  the  good  part; 
Let  me  lay  hands  on  thee,  and  consecrate 
riiy  life  unto  the  Lord. 

Me  !  Roderick  cried  ; 
Me  !  sinner  that  1  am  I  —  and  while  he  spake 
His  wither'd  cheek  grew  paler,  and  his  limbs 
Shook.     As  thou  goest  among  the  infidels, 
Pursued  the  Primate,  many  thou  wilt  find 
Fallen  from  the  faith;  by  weakness  some  betray'd, 
Some  led  astray  by  baser  hope  of  gain, 
And  haply,  too,  by  ill  example  led 
Of  those  in  whom  they  trusted.     Yet  have  these 
Their  lonely  hours,  when  sorrow,  or  the  touch 
Of  sickness,  and  that  awful  power  divine 
Which  hath  its  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  man, 
Life  of  his  soul,  his  monitor  and  judge, 
Move  them  with  silent  impulse  ;  but  they  look 
For  help,  and  finding  none  to  succor  them, 
The  irrevocable  moment  passeth  by. 
Therefore,  my  brother,  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Thus  I  lay  hands  on  thee,  that  in  His  name 
Thou  with  His  gracious  promises  mayst  raise 
Tlie  fallen,  and  comfort  those  that  are  in  need, 
And  bring  salvation  to  the  penitent. 
Now,  brother,  go  thy  way  :  the  peace  of  God 
Be  with  thee,  and  his  blessing  prosper  us  ! 


RODERICK   AND   SIVERIAN. 

Between  St.  Felix  and  the  regal  seat 

Of  Abdalaziz,  ancient  Cordoba, 

Lay  many  a  long  day's  journey  interposed; 

And  many  a  mountain  range  hath  Roderick  cross'd. 

And  many  a  lovely  vale,  ere  he  beheld 

Where    Betis,    winding   through  the    unbounded 

plain, 
Roll'd  his  majestic  waters.     There,  at  eve, 
Entering  an  inn,  he  took  his  humble  seat 
With  other  travellers  round  the  crurkling  hearth, 
Where  heath  and  cistus  gave  their  fragrant  flame. 
That  flame  no  longer,  as  in  other  times, 
Lit  up  the  counU-nance  of  easy  mirth 


And  light  discourse :  the  talk  which   now   weut 

round 
Was  of  the  grief  tliat  press'd  on  every  heart; 
Of  Spain  subdued;  the  sceptre  of  the  Goths 
Broken;  their  nation  and  their  name  effaced; 
Slaughter  and  nmurning,  which  had  left  no  house 
Unvisited ;  and  shame,  which  set  its  mark 
On  every  Spaniard's  face.     One  who  had  seen 
His  sons  fall  bravely  at  his  side,  bewail'd 
The  unhappy  chance  which,  rescuing  him  from 

death. 
Left  him  the  last  of  all  his  family; 
Yet  he  rejoiced  to  think  tliat  none  who  drew 
Their  blood  from  him  remain'd  to  wear  the  yoke, 
Be  at  the  miscreant's  beck,  and  propagate 
A  breed  of  slaves  to  serve  them.     Here  sat  one 
Who  told  of  fair  possessions  lost,  and  babes 
To  goodly  fortunes  born,  of  all  bereft. 
Another  for  a  virgin  daughter  mourn'd, 
The  lewd  barbarian's  spoil,     A  fourth  had  seen 
His  only  child  forsake  him  in  his  age, 
And  for  a  Moor  renounce  her  hope  in  Christ. 
His  was  the  heaviest  grief  of  all,  he  said; 
And  clinching,  as  he  spake,  his  hoary  locks, 
He  cursed  King  Roderick's  soul. 

Oh,  curse  him  not  ! 
Roderick  exclaim'd,  all  shuddering  as  he  spake. 
Oh,  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  curse  him  not ! 
Sufficient  is  the  dreadful  load  of  guilt 
That  lies  upon  his  miserable  soul ! 
O  brother,  do  not  curse  that  sinful  soul. 
Which  Jesus  suffer'd  on  the  cross  to  save ! 

But  then  an  old  man,  who  had  sat  thus  long 
A  silent  listener,  from  his  seat  arose, 
And  moving  round  to  Roderick,  took  his  hand; 
Christ  bless  thee,  brother,  for  that  Christian  speech, 
He  said  ;  and  shame  on  me  that  any  tongue 
Readier  than  mine  was  found  to  utter  it! 
His  own  emotion  fiU'd  him  while  he  spake, 
So  that  he  did  not  feel  how  Roderick's  hand 
Shook  like  a  palsied  limb ;  and  none  could  see 
How,  at  his  well-known  voice,  the  countenance 
Of  that  poor  traveller  suddenly  was  changed, 
And  sunk  with  deadlier  paleness;  for  the  flame 
Was  spent,  and  from  behind  him,  on  the  wall 
High  hung,  the  lamp  with  feeble  glimmering  play'd. 

Oh,  it  is  ever  thus !  the  old  man  pursued; 
The  crimes  and  woes  of  universal  Spain 
Are  charged  on  him  ;  and  curses,  which  should  aim 
At  living  heads,  pursue  beyond  the  grave 
His  poor  unhappy  soul !  As  if  his  sin 
Had  wrought  the  fall  of  our  old  monarchy  ! 
As  if  the  Mussulmen,  in  their  career, 
Would  ne'er  have  overleap'd  the  gulf  which  parts 
Iberia  from  the  Mauritanian  shore. 
If  Julian  had  not  beckon'd  them  !  —  Alas  ! 
The  evils  which  drew  on  our  overthrow. 
Would  soon  by  other  means  have  wrought  thetr 

end. 
Though  Julian's  daughter  should  have  lived  and 

died 
A  virgin  vow'd  and  veil'd. 

Touch  not  on  that, 
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Shriuking  with  inward  shiverings  at  the  thought, 

The  penitent  esclaim'd.     Oh,  if  thou  lovest 

The  soul  of  Roderick,  touch  not  on  that  deed  ! 

God,  in  his  mercy,  may  forgive  it  him, 

But  human  tongue  must  never  speak  his  name 

Without  reproach  and  utter  infamy, 

For  that  abhorred  act.     Even  thou  —  But  here 

Siverian  taking  up  the  word,  brake  off, 

Unwittingly,  the  incautious  speech.     Even  I, 

Quoth  he,  who  nursed  him  in  his  father's  hall, — 

Even  I  can  only  for  that  deed  of  shame 

Offer  in  agony  my  secret  prayers. 

But  Spain  hath  witness'd  other  crimes  as  foul : 

Have  we  not  seen  Favila's  shameless  wife, 

Throned  in  Witiza's  ivory  car,  parade 

Our  towns  with  regal  pageantry,  and  bid 

The  murderous  tyrant  in  her  husband's  blood 

Dip  his  adulterous  hand?     Did  we  not  see 

Pelayo,  by  that  bloody  king's  pursuit, 

And  that  unnatural  mother,  from  the  land 

With  open  outcry,  like  an  outlaw 'd  thief, 

Hunted  .''     And  saw  ye  not  Theodofred, 

As  through  tlie  streets  I  guided  his  dark  steps. 

Roll  mournfully  toward  the  noon-day  sun 

His  blank  and  senseless  eyeballs?     Spain  saw  this. 

And  suffer'd  it !  —  I  seek  not  to  excuse 

The  sin  of  Roderick.     Jesu,  who  beholds 

The  burning  tears  I  shed  in  solitude, 

Knows  how  I  plead  for  him  in  midnight  prayer. 

But  if,  when  he  victoriously  revenged 

The  wrongs  of  Chindasuintho's  house,  his  sword 

Had  not  for  mercy  turn'd  aside  its  edge. 

Oh  what  a  day  of  glory  had  there  been 

Upon  the  banks  of  Chrysus  !     Curse  not  him, 

Who  in  that  fatal  conflict  to  the  last 

So  valiantly  maintain'd  his  country's  cause  ; 

But  if  your  sorrow  needs  must  have  its  vent 

In  curses,  let  your  imprecations  strike 

The  caitiffs,  who,  wlien  Roderick's  horned  helm 

Rose  eminent  amid  the  thickest  fight. 

Betraying  him  who  spared  and  trusted  them, 

Forsook  their  King,  their  Country,  and  their  God, 

And  gave  the  Moor  his  conquest. 

Ay  !  they  said. 
These  were  Witiza's  hateful  progeny  ; 
And  in  an  evil  hour  the  unhappy  King 
Had  spared  the  viperous  brood.     With  that  tliey 

talk'd 
How  Sisibert  and  Ebba  through  the  land 
Guided  the  foe  ;  and  Orpas,  who  had  cast 
The  mitre  from  his  rcnegado  brow. 
Went  with  the  armies  of  the  infidels  ; 
And  how  in  Hispalis,  even  wiicre  his  hands 
Had  minister'd  so  oft  the  bread  of  life. 
The  circumcised  apostate  did  not  shame 
To  show  in  open  day  his  turban'd  head. 
The  Queen  too,  Egilona,  one  exclaim'd  ; 
Was  she  not  married  to  the  enemy. 
The  Moor,  the  Misbeliever?     Wliat  a  heart 
Were  hers,  that  she  could  pride  and  plume  herself 
To  rank  among  his  herd  of  concubines,  [say 

Having  been  what  she  had  been  !     And  who  could 
How  far  domestic  wrongs  and  discontent 
Had  wrought  upon  the   King!  — Hereat  the  old 

man. 


Raismg  beneath  the  knit  and  curly  brow 
His  mournful  eyes,  replied.  This  I  can  tell. 
That  that  unquiet  spirit  and  unblest, 
Though  Roderick  never  told  his  sorrows,  drove 
Rusilla  from  the  palace  of  her  son. 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  his  generous  mind 
Wither  beneath  the  unwholesome  influence, 
And  cankering  at  the  core.     And  X  know  well, 
That  ot^,  when  she  deplored  his  barren  bed, 
The  thought  of  Egilona's  qualities 
Came  like  a  bitter  medicine  for  her  grief, 
And  to  the  extinction  of  her  husband's  line. 
Sad  consolation,  reconciled  her  heart. 

But  Roderick,  while  they  communt«i  thus,  had 
ceased 
To  hear,  such  painfulest  anxiety 
The  sight  of  that  old,  venerable  man 
Awoke.     A  sickening  fear  came  over  him  : 
The  hope  which  led  him  from  his  hermitage 
Now  seem'd  forever  gone  ;    for  well  he  knew 
Nothing  but  death  could  break  the  ties  which  bound 
That  faithful  servant  to  his  father's  house. 
She  then  for  whose  forgiveness  he  had  yearn'd. 
Who  in  her  blessing  would  have  given  and  found 
The  peace  of  Heaven,  —  she  then  was  to  the  grave 
Gone  down  disconsolate  at  last;  in  this, 
Of  all  the  woes  of  her  unhappy  life 
Unhappiest,  that  she  did  not  live  to  see 
God  had  vouchsafed  repentance  to  her  child. 
But  then  a  hope  arose  that  yet  she  lived  ; 
The  weighty  cause  which  led  Siverian  here 
Might  draw  him  from  her  side  j  better  to  know 
The  worst  than  fear  it.     And  with  that  he  bent 
Over  the  ambers,  and  with  head  half  raised 
Aslant,  and  shadow'd  by  his  hand,  he  said. 
Where  is  King  Roderick's  mother  ?  lives  she  still  ? 

God  hath  upheld  her.  the  old  man  replied ; 
She  bears  this  last  and  heaviest  of  her  griefs, 
Not  as  she  bore  her  husband's  wrongs,  when  hope 
And  her  indignant  heart  supported  her; 
But  patiently,  like  one  who  finds  from  Heaven 
A  comfort  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
Nor  take  away.  —  Roderick  inquired  no  more; 
He  breathed  a  silent  prayer  in  gratitude, 
Then  wrapt  his  cloak  around  him,  and  lay  down 
Where  he  might  weep  unseen. 

When  morning  came, 
Earliest  of  all  the  travellers  he  went  forth, 
And  linorer'd  for  Siverian  by  the  way, 
Beside  a  fountain,  where  the  constant  fall 
Of  water  its  perpetual  gurgling  made. 
To  the  wayfaring  or  the  musing  man 
Sweetest  of  allsweetsounds.    The  Christian  hand, 
Whose  general  charity  for  man  and  beast 
Built  it  in  better  times,  had  with  a  cross 
Of  well-hewn  stone  crested  the  pious  work, 
WMiich  now  the  misbelievers  had  cast  down. 
And  broken  in  the  dust  it  lay  defiled. 
Roderick  beheld  it  lying  at  his  feet, 
And  gathering  reverently  the  fragments  up, 
Placed  them  within  the  cistern,  and  restored 
With  careful  collocation  its  dear  form, — 
So  might  the  waters,  like  a  crystal  shrine. 
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Preserve  it  from  pollution.     Kneeling  then, 
O'er  the  memorial  of  redeeming  love 
He  bent,  and  mingled  with  tlie  fount  his  tears, 
And  pour'd  his  spirit  to  the  Crucified. 

A  Moor  came  by,  and  seeing  him,  exclaim'd, 
Ah,  Kaffer  !  worshipper  of  wood  and  stone, 
God's    curse    confound  thee!     And  as    Roderick 

turn'd 
His  face,  the  miscreant  spurn'd  him  witii  his  foot 
Between  the  eyes.     Tlio  indignant  King  arose, 
And  fell'd  him  to  the  ground.     But  then  the  Moor 
Drew  forth  his  dagger,  rising  as  he  cried, 
What!  dari'st  thou,  thou  infidel  and  slave, 
Strike  a  believer  ?  and  he  alm'd  a  blow  [arm, 

At  Roderick's  breast.     But  Roderick  caught  his 
And  closed,  and  wrench'd  the  dagger   from  his 

hold,— 
Such  timely  strength  did  those  emaciate  limbs 
From  indignation  draw,  —  and  in  his  neck 
With  mortal  stroke  he  drove  the  avenging  steel 
Hilt  deep.     Then,  as  tlie  thirsty  sand  drank  in 
The  expiring  miscreant  s  blood,  he  look'd  around 
In  sudden  apprehension,  lest  the  jNIoors 
Had  seen  them  ;  but  Siverian  was  in  sight. 
The  only  traveller,  and  he  smote  hki  mule, 
And  hasten'd  up.     Ah,  brother!  said  the  old  man, 
Thine  is  a  spirit  of  the  ancient  mould  ! 
And  would  to  God  a  thousand  men  like  thee 
Had  fought  at  Roderick's  side  on  that  last  day 
When  treason  overpower'd  him  !     Now,  alas  ! 
A  manly  Gothic  heart  doth  ill  accord 
With  these  unhappy  times.     Come,  let  us  hide 
This  carrion,  while  the  favoring  hour  permits. 

So  saying,  he  aliglited.     Soon  they  scoop'd 
Amid  loose-lying  sand  a  hasty  grave, 
And  ievell'd  over  it  the  easy  soil. 
Father,  said  Roderick,  as  they  journey 'd  on. 
Let  this  thuig  be  a  seal  and  sacrament 
Of  truth  between  us.    Wherefore  should  there  be 
Concealment  between  two  right  Gothic  hearts 
In  evil  days  like  ours  .•'     What  thou  hast  seen 
Is  but  the  first  fruit  of  the  sacrifice. 
Which  on  this  injured  and  polluted  soil, 
As  on  a  bloodv  altar,  I  have  sworn 
To  offer  to  insulted  Heaven  for  Spain, 
Her  vengeance  and  her  expiation.     This 
Was  but  a  hasty  act,  by  sudden  wrong 
Provoked  :  but  I  am  bound  for  Cordoba, 
On  weiffhty  mission  from  V'isonia  sent. 
To  breathe  into  Pelayo's  car  a  voice 
Of  spirit-stirring  power,  which  like  the  trump 
Of  the  Archangel,  shall  awake  dead  Spain. 
The  northern  mountaineers  are  unsubdued  ; 
They  call  upon  Pelayo  for  their  chief; 
Odoar  and  Urban  tell  him  that  the  hour 
Is  come.     Thou,  too,  I  ween,  old  man,  artchargedj 
With  no  light  errand,  or  thou  wouldst  not  now 
Have  left  the  ruins  of  thy  master's  house. 

Who  art  thou.''  cried  Siverian,  as  he  search'd 
The  wan  and  wither'd  features  of  the  King. 
Thy  face  is  of  a  stranger  ;  but  thy  voice 
Disturbs  me  like  a  dream. 


Roderick  replied, 
Thou  seest  me  as  I  am,  —  a  stranger ;  one 
Whose  fortunes  in  the  general  wreck  were  lost, 
His  name  and  lineage  utterly  extinct, 
Himself  in  mercy  spared,  surviving  all;  — 
In  mercy,  that  the  bitter  cup  might  heal 
A  soul  diseased.     Now,  having  cast  the  slough 
Of  old  offences,  thou  beholdest  me 
A  man  new-born ;  in  second  baptism  named, 
Like  those  who  in  Judea  bravely  raised 
Against  the  Heathen's  impious  tyranny 
The  banner  of  Jehovah,  Maccabee; 
So  call  me.     In  that  name  hath  Urban  laid 
His  consecrating  hands  upon  my  headj 
And  in  that  name  have  I  myself  for  Spain 
Devoted.     Tell  me  now  why  thou  art  sent 
To  Cordoba  ;  for  sure  thou  goest  not 
An  idle  gazer  to  the  Conqueror's  court. 

Thou  judgest  well,  the  old  man  replied.     I,  too, 
Seek  the  Cantabrian  Prince,  the  hope  of  Spain, 
With  other  tidings  charged,  for  other  end 
Designed,  yet  such  as  well  may  work  with  thine. 
My  noble  mistress  sends  me  to  avert 
The  shame  that  threats  his  house.     The  renegade 
Numacian,  he  who,  for  the  infidels, 
Oppresses  Gegio,  insolently  wooes 
His  sister.     Moulded  in  a  wicked  womb, 
The  unworthy  Guisla  hath  inherited 
Her  motlier's  leprous  taint ;  and,  willingly, 
She  to  the  circumcised  and  upstart  slave, 
Disdaining  all  admonishment,  gives  ear. 
The  Lady  Gaudiosa  sees  in  this, 
With  the  quick  foresight  of  maternal  care, 
The  impending  danger  to  her  husband's  house, 
Knowing  his  generous  spirit  ne'er  will  brook 
The  base  alliance.     Guisla  lewdly  sets 
His  will  at  nought;  but  that  vile  renegade. 
From  hatred,  and  from  avarice,  and  from  fear, 
Will  seek  the  extinction  of  Pelayo's  line. 
This,  too,  my  venerable  mistress  sees  ; 
Wherefore  these  valiant  and  high-minded  dames 
Send  me  to  Cordoba ;  that,  if  the  Prince 
Cannot,  by  timely  interdiction,  stop 
The  irrevocable  act  of  infamy. 
He  may,  at  least,  to  his  own  safety  look, 
Being  timely  warn'd. 

Thy  mistress  sojourns  then 
With  Gaudiosa,  in  Pelayo's  hall.^ 
Said  Roderick.     'Tis  lier  natural  home,  rejoin'd 
Siverian  :  Chindasuintho's  royal  race 
Have  ever  shared  one  lot  of  weal  or  woe  ; 
And  she  who  hath  beliL-ld  her  own  fair  shoot, 
Tlie  goodly  summit  of  that  ancient  tree. 
Struck  by  Heaven's  bolt,  seeks  shelter  now  beneath 
The  only  branch  of  its  majestic  stem 
That  still  survives  the  storm. 

Thus  they  pursued 
Their  journey,  each  from  other  gathering  store 
For  thought,  with  many  a  silent  interval 
Of  mournful  meditation,  till  they  saw 
The  temples  and  the  towers  of  Cordoba 
Shining  majestic  in  the  light  of  eve. 
Before  them,  Betis  roll'd  his  glittering  stream, 
In  many  a  silvery  winding  traced  afar 
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Amid  the  ample  plain.     Behind  the  walls 

And  stately  piles,  which  crown'd  its  margin,  rich 

With  olives,  and  with  sunny  slope  of  vines, 

And  many  a  lovely  hamlet  interspersed, 

Whose  citron  bowers  were  once  the  abode  of  peace, 

Height  above  height,  receding  hills  were  seen 

Imbued  with  evening  hues  ;  and  over  all 

The  summits  of  the  dark  sierra  rose, 

Lifting  their  heads  amid  the  silent  sky. 

The  traveller  who,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 

Had  seen  the  goodly  vision,  would  have  loved 

To  linger,  seeking  with  insatiate  sight 

To  treasure  up  its  image,  deep  impress'd, 

A  joy  for  years  to  come.     O  Cordoba, 

Exclaim'd  the  old  man,  how  princely  are  thy  towers, 

How  fair  thy  vales,  thy  hills  how  beautiful ! 

The  sun  who  sheds  on  thee  his  parting  smiles 

Sees  not  in  ali  his  wide  career  a  scene 

Lovelier,  nor  more  exuberantly  blest 

By  bounteous  earth  and  heaven.     The  very  gales 

Of  Eden  waft  not  from  the  immortal  bowers 

Odors  to  sense  more  exquisite,  than  these 

Which,  breathing  from  thy  groves  and  gardens, 

now 
Recall  in  me  such  thoughts  of  bitterness. 
The  time  has  been  when  happy  was  their  lot 
Who  had  their  birthright  here;  but  happy  now 
Are  they  who  to  thy  bosom  are  gone  home, 
Because  they  feel  not  in  tiieir  graves  the  feet 
That  trample  upon  Spain.     'Tis  well  that  age 
Hath  made  me  like  a  child,  that  1  can  weep : 
My  heart  would  else  have  broken,  overcharged, 
And  I,  false  servant,  sliould  lie  down  to  rest 
Before  my  work  is  done. 

Hard  by  their  path, 
A  little  way  without  the  walls,  there  stood 
An  edifice,  whereto,  as  by  a  spell, 
Siverian's  heart  was  drawn.     Brother,  quoth  he, 
'Tis  like  the  urgency  of  our  return 
Will  brook  of  no  retardment;  and  this  spot 
It  were  a  sin  if  I  should  pass,  and  leave 
Unvisited.     Beseech  you  turn  with  me, 
The  while  I  offer  up  one  duteous  prayer. 

Roderick  made  no  reply.     He  had  not  dared 
To  turn  his  face  toward  those  walls;  but  now 
He  foUow'd  where  the  old  man  led  the  way. 
Lord  !  in  his  heart  the  silent  sufferer  said, 
Forgive  my  feeble  soul,  which  would  have  shrunk 
From  this,  —  for  what  am  I  that  I  should  put 
The  bitter  cup  aside  !  O  let  my  shame 
And  anguish  be  accepted  in  thy  sight? 


VI. 


RODERICK   IN   TIMES    PAST. 

The  mansion  whitherward  they  went,  was  one 
Which  in  his  youth  Theodofred  liad  Imilt: 
Thither  had  he  brought  home,  in  happy  hour. 
His  blooming  bride  ;  there  fondled  on  his  knee 
Tlie  lovely  boy  she  bore  him.     Close  beside, 


A  temple  to  that  Saint  he  rear'd,  who  first, 

As  old  tradition  tells,  proclaim'd  to  Spain 

The  gospel-tidings;  and  in  health  and  youth, 

There  mindful  of  mortality,  he  saw 

His  sepulchre  prepared.     Witiza  took 

For  his  adulterous  leman  and  himself 

The  stately  pile  :  but  to  that  sepulchre, 

When  from  captivity  and  darkness  death 

Enlarged  him,  was  Theodofred  consign'd  ; 

For  that  unhappy  woman,  wasting  then 

Beneatli  a  mortal  malady,  at  heart 

Was  smitten,  and  the  Tyrant  at  her  prayer 

This  poor  and  tardy  restitution  made. 

Soon  the  repentant  sinner  follow'd  him; 

And  calling  on  Pelayo  ere  she  died, 

For  his  own  wrongs,  and  for  his  father's  death, 

Implored  forgiveness  of  her  absent  child, — 

If  it  were  possible  he  could  forgive 

Crimes  black  as  hers,  she  said.     And  by  the  pangs 

Of  her  remorse,  —  by  her  last  agonies, — 

The  unutterable  horrors  of  her  death, — 

And  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  on  the  cross 

For  sinners  given,  did  she  beseech  his  prayers 

In  aid  of  her  most  miserable  soul. 

Thus  mingling  sudden  shrieks  with  hopeless  vows, 

And  uttering  franticly  Pelayo's  name. 

And  crying  out  for  mercy  in  despair, 

Here  had  she  made  )ier  dreadful  end,  and  liere 

Her  wretched  body  was  deposited. 

That  presence  seem'd  to  desecrate  the  place  : 

Thenceforth  the  usurper  shunn'd  it  with  the  heart 

Of  conscious  guilt;  nor  could  Rusilla  bear 

These    groves   and  bowers,  wiiich,  like  funereal 

shades, 
Oppress'd  her  with  their  monumental  forms; 
One  day  of  bitter  and  severe  delight, 
When  Roderick  came  for  vengeance,  she  endured, 
And  then  forever  left  her  bridal  halls. 

Oh,  when  I  last  beheld  yon  princely  pile, 
Exclaim'd  Siverian,  with  what  other  tlioughts 
Full,  and  elate  of  spirit,  did  I  pass 
Its  joyous  gates  !    The  weedery  which  through 
The  interstices  of  those  neglected  courts 
Uncheck'd  had  flourish'd  long,  and  seeded  there, 
Was  trampled  then  and  bruised  beneath  the  feet 
Of  thronging  crowds.     Here,  drawn  in  fair  array, 
Tlie  faithful  vassals  of  my  master's  house. 
Their  javelins  sparkling  to  the  morning  sun, 
Spread    their   triumphant  banners;    higli-plumed 

helms 
Rose  o'er  tlie  martial  ranks,  and  prancing  steeds 
Made  answer  to  the  trumpet's  stirring  voice  ; 
While  yonder  towers  shook  the  dull  silence  off 
Which  long  to  their  deserted  walls  had  clunrr, 
And  with  redoubling  echoes  swell'd  tiie  shout 
That  hail'd  victorious  Roderick.     Louder  rose 
The  acclamation,  when  the  dust  was  seen 
Rising  beneath  his  chariot-wheels  far  off; 
But  nearer  as  the  youthful  hero  came, 
All  sounds  of  all  the  multitude  were  hush'd, 
And  from  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  here, 
Wiiom  Cordoba  and  Hispalis  sent  forth,  — 
Yea,  whom  all  Bjetica,  all  Spain  pour'd  out 
To  o;reet  his  triumph,  —  not  a  whisper  rose 
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To   Heaven,  such  awe    and    reveience    master'd 

them, 
Such  expectation  held  tliem  motionless. 
Conqueror  and  King  he  came  ;  but  with  no  joy 
Of  conquest,  and  no  pride  of  sovereignty 
That  day  display'd ;  for  at  his  father's  grave 
Did  Roderick  come  to  offer  up  his  vow 
Of  vengeance  well  perform'd.     Three  coal-black 

steeds 
Drew  on  his  ivory  chariot :  by  his  side. 
Still  v.*rapt  in  mourning  for  the  long-deceased, 
Rusilla  sat;  a  deeper  paleness  blanch'd 
Her  faded  countenance,  but  in  her  eye 
The  light  of  her  majestic  nature  shone. 
Bound,  and  expecting  at  their  hands  the  death 
So  well  deserved,  Witiza  follow'd  them  ; 
Aghast  and  trembling,  first  he  gazed  around, 
Wildly  from  side  to  side  ;   then  from  the  face 
Of  universal  execration  shrunk, 
Hanging  liis  wretched  head  abased;  and  poor 
Of  spirit,  with  unmanly  tears  deplored 
His  fortune,  not  his  crimes.     With  bolder  front, 
Confiding  in  his  priestly  character. 
Came  Orpas  next ;  and  then  the  spurious  race 
Whom  in  unhappy  hour  Favila's  wife 
Brought  forth  for  Spain.     O  mercy  ill  bestow'd, 
When  Roderick,  in  compassion  for  their  youth, 
And  for  Pelayo's  sake,  Ibrbore  to  crush 
Tlie  brood  of  vipers  ! 

Err  perchance  he  might, 
Replied  the  Goth,  suppressing,  as  he  spake. 
All  outward  signs  of  pain,  though  every  word 
Went  like  a  dagger  to  his  bleeding  heart;  — 
But  sure,  1  ween,  that  error  is  not  placed 
Among  his  sins.     Old  man,  thou  mayst  regret 
The  mercy  ill  deserved,  and  worse  return'd. 
But  not  for  this  wouldst  thou  reproach  the  King  ! 

Reproach  him  ?  cried  Siverian  ;  —  I  reproach 
My  child,  —  my  noble  boy,  —  whom  every  tongue 
Bless'd  at  that  hour,  —  whose  love  fiU'd  every  heart 
With  joy,  and  every  eye  with  joyful  tears  ! 
My  brave,  my  beautiful,  my  generous  boy  ! 
Brave,  beautiful,  and  generous  as  he  was, 
Never  so  brave,  so  beautiful,  so  great 
As  then,  —  not  even  on  that  glorious  day. 
When  on  the  field  of  victory,  elevate 
Amid  the  thousands  who  acclaim'd  him  King, 
Firm  on  the  sliield  above  their  heads  upraised. 
Erect  he  stood,  and  waved  his  bloody  sword  — 
Why  dost  thou  shake  thy  head  as  if  in  do'ibt? 
I  do  not  dream,  nor  fable !  Ten  sliort  years 
Have  scarcely  past  away,  since  all  within 
The  Pyrenean  hills,  and  the  three  seas 
Which  girdled  Spain,  echoed  in  one  response 
The  acclamation  from  that  field  of  fight  — 
Or  doth  aught  ail  thee,  that  thy  body  quakes 
And  shudders  thus.'' 

'Tis  but  a  ciiill,  replied 
The  King,  in  passing  from  the  open  air 
Under  the  shadow  of  this  thick-set  grove. 

Oh  !  if  this  scene  awoke  in  thee  such  thoughts 
As  swell  my  bosom  here,  the  old  man  pursued, 
Sunshine,  or  shade,  and  all  things  from  without,     | 


Would  be  alike  indifferent.     Gracious  God, 
Only  but  ten  short  years,  —  and  all  so  changed  ! 
Ten  little  years  since  in  yon  court  he  check'd 
His  fiery  steeds.     The  steeds  obey'd  his  hand, 
The   whirling   wheels   stood   still,   and  when   he 

leap'd 
Upon  the  pavement,  the  whole  people  heard, 
In  their  deep  silence,  open-ear'd,  the  sound. 
With  slower  movement  from  the  ivory  seat 
Rusilla  rose,  her  arm,  as  down  she  stepp'd, 
Extended  to  her  son's  supporting  hand; 
Not  for  default  of  firm  or  agile  strength. 
But  that  the  feeling  of  that  solemn  hour 
Subdued  her  then,  and  tears  bedimm'd  her  sight. 
Howbeit  when  to  her  husband's  grave  she  came, 
On  the  sepulchral  stone  she  bow'd  her  head 
Awhile  ;  then  rose  collectedly,  and  fix'd 
Upon  the  scene  lier  calm  and  steady  eye. 
Roderick,  —  oh,  when  did  valor  wear  a  form 
So  beautiful,  so  noble,  so  august? 
Or  vengeance,  when  did  it  put  on  before 
A  character  so  awful,  so  divine.^ 
Roderick  stood  up,  and  reaching  to  the  tomb 
His  hands,  my  hero  cried,  Theodofred  ! 
Father  I  I  stand  before  thee  once  again, 
According  to  thy  prayer,  when  kneeling  down 
Between  thy  knees  I  took  my  last  farewell ; 
And  vow'd  by  all  thy  sufferings,  all  thy  wrongs, 
And  by  my  mother's  days  and  nights  of  woe. 
Her  silent  anguish,  and  the  grief  which  then 
Even  from  thee  she  did  not  seek  to  hide, 
That,  if  our  cruel  parting  should  avail 
To  save  me  from  the  Tyrant's  jealous  guilt, 
Surely  should  my  avenging  sword  fulfil 
Whate'er  he  omen'd.     Oh  that  time,  I  cried, 
Would  give  the  strength  of  manhood  to  this  arm, 
Already  would  it  find  a  manly  heart 
To  guide  it  to  its  purpose  !     And  I  swore 
Never  again  to  see  my  father's  face, 
Nor  ask  my  mother's  blessing,  till  I  brought, 
Dead  or  in  chains,  tlie  Tyrant  to  thy  feet. 
Boy  as  I  was,  before  all  Saints  in  Heaven, 
And  highest  God,  whose  justice  slumbereth  not, 
I  made  the  vow.     According  to  thy  prayer. 
In  all  things,  O  my  father,  is  that  vow 
Perform'd,  alas,  too  well  !  for  thou  didst  pray, 
While,  looking  up,  I  felt  the  burning  tears 
Which  from  thy  sightless  sockets  streamed,  drop 

down, — 
That  to  thy  grave,  and  not  thy  living  feet, 
The  oppressor  might  be  led.     Behold  him  there, 
Father  !  Theodofred  !  no  longer  now 
In  darkness,  from  thy  heavenly  seat  look  down, 
And  see  before  thy  grave  thine  enemy 
In  bonds,  awaiting  judgment  at  my  hand  I 

Thus  wliile  the  hero  spake,  Witiza  stood 
Listening  in  agony,  with  open  mouth. 
And  head,  half-raised,  toward  his  sentence  turn'd  ; 
His  eyelids  stiffen'd  and  pursed  up,  —  his  eyes 
Ritrid,  and  wild,  and  wide;  and  when  the  King 
Had  ceased,  amid  the  silence  which  ensued, 
The  dastard's  chains  were  heard,  link  against  link 
Clinkincr.     At  length  upon  his  knees  lie  fell, 
And  lifting  up  his  trembling  hands,  outstretch'd 
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In  supplication,  —  Mercy  !  he  exclaim'd, — 
Chains,    dungeons,    darkness, —  any    thing     but 

deatli !  — 
I  did  not  touch  his  hfe. 

Roderick  replied, 
His  hour,  whenever  it  had  come,  had  found 
A  soul  prepared  ;  he  lived  in  peace  with  Heaven ; 
And  lite  proiong'd  for  him,  was  bliss  delay'd. 
But  life,  in  pain,  and  darkness,  and  despair, 
For  thee,  all  leprous  as  thou  art  with  crimes. 
Is  mercy.  —  Take  him  hence,  and  let  him  see 
The  light  of  day  no  more  ! 

Such  Roderick  was 
When  last  I  saw  these  courts,  —  his  theatre 
Of  glory,  —  such  when  last  I  visited 
My  master's  grave  !     Ten  years  have  hardly  held 
Their  course,  ten  little  years  —  break,  break,  old 

heart  — 
Oh,  why  art  thou  so  tough  ? 

As  thus  he  spake. 
They  reach'd  the  church.     The  door  before  his 

hand 
Gave  way ;  both  blinded  witli  their  tears,  they  went 
Straight  to  the  tomb  ;  and  there  Siverian  knelt. 
And  bow'd  his  face  upon  the  sepulchre. 
Weeping  aloud  ;  while  Roderick,  overpower'd. 
And  calling  upon  earth  to  cover  him, 
Tlirew  himself  prostrate  on  his  father's  grave. 

Thus  as  they  lay,  an  awful  voice,  in  tones 
Severe,  address'd  them.     Who  are  ye,  it  said. 
That  with  your  passion  thus,  and  on  this  night. 
Disturb  my  prayers.'     Starting  they  rose;   there 

stood 
A  man  before  them  of  majestic  form 
And  stature,  clad  in  sackcloth,  bare  of  foot. 
Pale  and  in  tears,  with  ashes  on  his  head. 


VII. 

RODERICK  AND   PELAYO. 

'TwAS  not  in  vain  that  on  her  absent  son, 
Pelayo's  mother,  from  the  bed  of  death, 
Call'd  for  forgiveness,  and  in  agony 
Besought  his  prayers  ;  all  guilty  as  she  was, 
Sure  he  had  not  been  human,  if  that  cry 
Had  fail'd  to  pierce  him.     When  he  heard  the  tale. 
He  bless'd  the  messenger,  even  while  his  speech 
Was  faltering,  —  while  from  iiead  to  foot  he  shook 
With  icy  feelings  from  his  inmost  heart 
Effused.     It  clianged  the  nature  of  his  woe. 
Making  the  burden  more  endurable  : 
Tlie  life-long  sorrow  that  remain'd,  became 
A  h?aling  and  a  chastening  grief,  and  brought 
His  soul,  m  close  communion,  nearer  Heaven. 
For  he  had  been  her  first-born,  and  the  love 
Whicli  at  her  breast  he  drew,  and  from  her  smiles, 
And  from  her  voice  of  tenderness  imbibed. 
Gave  such  unnatural  horror  to  her  crimes. 
That  when  the  thouglit  came  over  him,  it  secm'd 
As  if  the  milk  which  with  his  infant  life 
Had  blended  thriU'd  like  poison  through  his  frame. 
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It  was  a  woe  beyond  all  reach  of  hope. 

Till  with  the  dreadful  tale  of  her  remorse 

Faith  touch'd  his  heart ;  and  ever  from  that  day 

Did  he  for  her  who  bore  him,  niglit  and  morn. 

Pour  out  the  anguish  of  his  soul  in  prayer  ; 

But  chiefly  as  the  night  return'd,  which  heard 

Her  last  expiring  groans  of  penitence. 

Then  through  the  long  and  painful  hours,  before 

The  altar,  like  a  penitent  himself. 

He  kept  his  vigils  ;  and  when  Roderick's  sword 

Subdued  Witiza,  and  the  land  was  free, 

Duly  upon  her  grave  he  offer'd  up 

His  yearly  sacrifice  of  agony 

And  prayer.     This  was  the  night,  and  he  it  was 

Who  now  before  Siverian  and  the  King 

Stood  up  in  sackcloth. 

The  old  man,  from  fear 
Recovering  and  from  wonder,  knew  him  first. 
It  is  the  Prince  !  he  cried,  and  bending  down. 
Embraced  his  knees.     The  action  and  the  word 
Awaken'd  Roderick;  lie  shook  off  the  load 
Of  struggling    thoughts,  which,  pressing   on  his 

heart. 
Held  him  like  one  entranced  ;  yet,  all  untaught 
To  bend  before  the  face  of  man,  confused 
Awhile  he  stood,  forgetful  of  his  part. 
But  when  Siverian  cried.  My  Lord,  my  Lord, 
Now  God  be  praised  that  I  have  found  thee  thus, 
My  Lord  and  Prince,  Spain's  only  hope  and  mine ! 
Then  Roderick,  echoing  him,  exclaim'd,  My  Lord, 
And  Prince,  Pelayo  !  —  and  approaching  near. 
He  bent  his  knee  obeisant :  but  his  head 
Earthward  inclined  ;  while  the  old  man,  looking  up 
From  his  low  gesture  to  Pelayo's  face. 
Wept  at  beholding  him  for  grief  and  joy. 

Siverian  I  cried  the  chief,  —  of  whom  hath  Death 
Bereaved  me,  that  thou  comest  to  Cordoba  .' 
Children,  or  wife  .'  —  Or  hath  the  merciless  scythe 
Of  this  abhorr'd  and  jealous  tyranny 
Made  my  liouse  desolate  at  one  wide  sweep  ? 

They    are    as    thou  couldst  wish,  the  old  man 
replied, 
Wert  thou  but  lord  of  thine  own  house  again, 
And  Spain  were  Spain  once  more.     A  tale  of  ill 
I  bear,  but  one  that  touches  not  the  heart 
Like  what  thy  tears  forebode.     The  renegade 
Numacian  wooes  thy  sister,  and  she  Icids 
To  the  vile  slave,  unworthily,  her  ear; 
The  Lady  Gaudiosa  hath  in  vain 
Warn'd  her  of  all  the  evils  which  await 
A  union  thus  accurs'd  :  she  sets  at  nouo-lit 
Her  faith,  her  lineage,  and  thy  certain  wrath. 

Pelayo.  hearing  him,  remain'd  awhile 
Silent;  then  turning  to  his  mother's  grave, — 
O  thou  poor  dust,  hath  then  the  infectious  taint 
Survived  thy  dread  remorse,  that  it  should  run 
In  Guisla's  veins .'  he  cried ;  —  I  should  have  heard 
This  sliameful  sorrow  any  where  but  here.-'  — 
Humble    thyself,    proud     heart;    thou,    gracious 

Heaven, 
Be  merciful !  — it  is  the  original  flaw, — 
And  what  are  we.'  —  a  weak,  uniiapjiy  race, 
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Born  to  our  sad  inheritance  of  sin 

And  death  t  —  He  smote  his  forehead  as  lie  spake, 

And  from  his  head  the  ashes  fell,  like  snow 

Shaken  from  some  dry  beech-leaves,  when  a  bird 

Lights  on  the  bending  spray.     A  httle  while 

In  silence,  rather  than  in  thought,  he  stood 

Passive  beneath  the  sorrow  ;  turning  then, 

And  what  doth  Gaudiosa  counsel  me  ? 

He  ask'd  the  old  man  ;  for  she  hath  ever  been 

My  wise  and  faithful  counsellor.  —  He  replied, 

The  Lady  Gaudiosa  bade  me  say 

She  sees  the  danger  which  on  every  part 

Besets    her    husband's    house.  — Here     she    had 

ceased ; 
But  when  my  noble  Mistress  gave  in  charge, 
How  I  should  tell  thee  that  in  evil  times 
The  bravest  counsels  ever  are  the  best. 
Then  that  high-minded  Lady  thus  rejoin'd  :  — 
Whatever  be  my  Lord's  resolve,  he  knows 
I  bear  a  mind  prepared. 

Brave  spirits  !  cried 
Pelayo,  worthy  to  remove  all  stain 
Of  weakness  from  their  sex  !  I  should  be  less 
Than  man,  if,  drawing  £<,rength  where  others  find 
Their  liearts  most  open  to  assault  of  fear, 
I  quail'd  at  danger.     Never  be  it  said 
Of  Spain,  that  in  the  hour  of  her  distress 
Her  women  were  as  heroes,  but  her  men 
Perform'd  the  woman's  part. 

Roderick  at  that 
Look'd  up,  and  taking  up  the  word,  exclaim'd, 
O  Prince,  in  better  days  the  pride  of  Spain, 
Ajid  prostrate  as  she  lies,  her  surest  hope, 
Hear  now  my  tale.     The  fire  which  seem'd  extinct 
Hath  risen  revigorate  :  a  living  spark 
From  Auria's  ashes,  by  a  woman's  hand 
Preserved  and  quicken'd,  kindles  far  and  wide 
The  beacon-flame  o'er  all  the  Asturian  hills. 
There  hath  a  vow  been  offer'd  up,  which  binds 
Us  and  our  children's  children  to  tlie  work 
Of  holy  hatred.     In  the  name  of  Spain 
That  vow  hath  been  pronounced,  and  registor'd 
Above,  to  be  the  bond  whereby  we  stand 
For  condemnation  or  acceptance.     Heaven 
Received  the  irrevocable  vow,  and  Earth 
Must  witness  its  fulfilment;  Earth  and  Heaven 
Call  upon  thee,  Pelayo  !  Upon  thee 
The  spirits  of  thy  royal  ancestors 
Look  down  expectant;  unto  thee,  from  fields 
Laid  waste,  and  hamlets  burnt,  and  cities  sack'd. 
The  blood  of  infancy  and  helpless  age 
Cries  out;  thy  native  mountains  call  for  thee, 
Echoing  from  all  their  armiid  sons  thy  name. 
And  deem  not  thou  that  hot  impatience  goads 
Thy  countrymen  to  counsels  immature. 
Odoar  and  Urban  from  Visonia's  banks 
Send  me,  their  sworn  and  trusted  messenger. 
To  summon  thee,  and  tell  thee  in  their  name 
That  now  the  hour  is  come  :  For  sure  it  seems. 
Thus  saith  the  Primate,  Heaven's  high  will  to  rear 
Upon  tlie  soil  of  Spain  a  Spanish  throne. 
Restoring  in  thy  native  line,  O  Prince, 
The  sceptre  to  the  Spaniard.     Worthy  son 
Of  that  most'uncient  and  heroic  race, 
Which  with  unweariable  endurance  still 


Hath  striven  against  its  mightier  enemies, 

Roman  or  Carthaginian,  Greek  or  Goth ; 

So  often  by  superior  arms  oppress'd. 

More  often  by  superior  arts  beguiled ; 

Yet,  amid  all  its  sufferings,  all  the  waste 

Of  sword  and  fire  remorselessly  employ'd, 

Unconquer'd  and  unconquerable  still;  — 

Son  of  that  injured  and  illustrious  stock, 

Stand  forward  thou,  draw  forth  the  sword  of  Spam, 

Restore  them  to  their  rights,  too  long  withheld, 

And  place  upon  thy  brow  the  Spanish  crown. 

When    Roderick   ceased,    the    princely   Moun- 
taineer 
Gazed  on  the  passionate  orator  awhile. 
With  eyes  intently  fix'd,  and  thoughtful  brow  j 
Then  turning  to  the  altar,  he  let  fall 
The  sackcloth  robe,  which  late,  with  folded  arms, 
Against  his  heart  was  press'd ;  and  stretching  forth 
His  hands  toward  the  crucifix,  exclaim'd, 
My  God  and  my  Redeemer  !  where  but  here, 
Before  thy  awful  presence,  in  this  garb. 
With  penitential  ashes  thus  bestrown, 
Could  I  so  fitly  answer  to  the  call 
Of  Spain,  and  for  her  sake,  and  in  thy  name, 
Accept  the  Crown  of  Thorns  she  proffers  me  ? 

And  where  but  here,  said  Roderick  in  his  heart, 
Could  1  so  properly,  with  humbled  knee 
And  willing  soul,  confirm  my  forfeiture?  — 
The  action  foUow'd  on  that  secret  thought: 
He  knelt,  and  took  Pelayo's  hand,  and  cried. 
First  of  the  Spaniards,  let  me  with  this  kiss 
Do  homage  to  thee  here,  my  Lord  and  King !  — 
With  voice  unchanged  and  steady  countenance 
He  spake  ;  but  when  Siverian  followed  him, 
The  old  man  trembled  as  his  lips  pronounced 
The  faltering  vow;  and  rising  he  exclaim'd, 
God  grant  thee,  O  my  Piincc,  a  better  fate 
Than  thy  poor  kinsman's,  who  in  happier  days 
Received   thy    homage    here  !     Grief  choked  his 

speech, 
And,  bursting  into  tears,  he  sobb'd  aloud. 
Tears  too  adown  Pelayo's  manly  cheek 
RoU'd  silently.     Roderick  alone  appear'd 
Unmoved  and  calm;  for  now  the  royal  Goth 
Had  offer'd  his  accepted  sacrifice. 
And  therefore  in  his  soul  he  felt  that  peace 
Whicii  follows  painful  duty  well  perform'd, — 
Perfect  and  heavenly  peace,  —  the  peace  of  God 


Yin. 

ALPHONSO. 

Fain  would  Pelayo  have  that  hour  obey'd 
The  call,  commencing  his  adventurous  flight. 
As  one  whose  soul  impatiently  endured 
His  country's  thraldom,  and  in  daWy  prayer 
Imploring  her  deliverance,  cried  to  Heaven, 
How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  I  —  But  other  thoughts 
Curbing  his  spirit,  made  him  yet  awhile 
Sustain  the  weight  of  bondage.    Him  alone, 
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Of  all  the  Gothic  baroiuige,  the  Moors 
,    Watch'd  with  regard  ol'  wary  policy,  — 
Knowing  his  powerlul  name,  his  noble  mind, 
And  how  in  him  tJK'  old  Iberian  blood, 
Of  royal  and  remotest  ancestry, 
From  undisputed  source  flowd  undefiled ; 
His  mother's  after-guilt  attainting  not 
The  claim  legitimate  he  derived  from  her. 
Her  first-born  in  her  time  of  innocence. 
He,  too,  of  Chindasuintlio's  regal  line 
Sole  remnant  now,  drew  after  him  the  love 
Of  all  true  Goths,  uniting  in  himself 
Thus,  by  this  double  right,  the  general  heart 
Of  Spain.     For  this  the  renegado  crew, 
Wretches  in  whom  their  conscious  guilt  and  fear 
Engender'd  cruelest  hatred,  still  advised 
The  extinction  of  Pelayo's  house  ;  but  most 
The  apostate  Prelate,  in  iniquity 
Witiza's  genuine  brother  as  in  blood, 
Orpas,  pursued  his  life.     He  never  ceased 
With  busy  zeal,  true  traitor,  to  infuse 
His  deadly  rancor  in  the  Moorish  cliief; 
Their  only  danger,  ever  he  observed, 
Was  from  Peluyo;  root  his  lineage  out, 
The  Caliph's  empire  tlien  would  be  secure, 
And  universal  Spain,  all  hope  of  change 
Being  lost,  receive  tiie  Prophet's  conquering  law. 
Then  did  the  Arch-villain  urge  the  Moor  at  once 
To  cutoff  future  peril,  telling  him 
Death  was  a  trusty  keeper,  and  that  none 
E'er  broke  the  prison  of  the  grave.     But  here 
Keen  malice  overshot  its  mark  ;  the  Moor, 
Who  from  the  plunder  of  tlieir  native  land 
Had  bought  the  recreant  crew  that  join'd  his  arms. 
Or  cheaplier  with  their  own  possessions  bribed 
Their  sordid  souls,  saw  through  the  flimsy  show 
Of  policy  wherewith  they  souglit  to  cloak 
Old  enmity  and  selfish  aims  :  he  scorn'd 
To  let  their  private  purposes  incline 
His  counsels,  and  believing  Spain  subdued. 
Smiled,  in  the  pride  of  power  and  victory, 
Disdainful  at  tlie  thought  of  further  strife. 
Howbeit  he  held  Pelayo  at  his  court, 
And  told  him  that,  until  his  countrymen 
Submissively  sliould  lay  their  weapons  down. 
He  from  his  children  and  paternal  hearth 
Apart  must  dwell ;  nor  hope  to  see  again 
His  native  mountains  and  their  vales  beloved, 
Till  all  the  Asturian  and  Cantabrian  hills 
Had  bow'd  before  the  Caliph;   Cordoba 
Must  be  his  nightly  prison  till  tliat  hour 
This  night,  by  special  favor  from  the  Moor 
Askd  and  vouchsafed  he  past  without  tlie  walls, 
Keeping  his  yearly  vigil;  on  this  night, 
Therefore,  the  princely  Spaniard  could  not  fly. 
Being  thus  in  strongest  bonds  by  honor  held; 
Nor  would  he  by  his  own  escape  expose 
To  stricter  bondage,  or  belike  to  death, 
Count  Pedro's  son.     The  ancient  enmity 
Of  rival  houses  from  Pelayo's  heart 
Had,  like  a  thing  forgotten,  past  away; 
He  pitied  child  and  parent,  separated 
By  the  stern  mandate  of  unfeeling  power, 
And  almost  with  a  father's  eyes  belield 
The  boy,  his  fellow  in  captivity. 


For  young  Alphonso  was  in  truth  an  heir 

Of  nature's  largest  patrimony  ;  rich 

In  form  and  feature,  growing  strength  of  limb, 

A  gentle  heart,  a  soul  aflectionate, 

A  joyous  spirit  fiU'd  with  generous  thoughts, 

And  genius  heightening  and  ennobling  all ; 

The  blossom  of  all  manly  virtues  made 

His  boyhood  beautiful.     Shield,  gracious  Heav(;u, 

In  this  ungenial  season  perilous, — 

Thus  would  Pelayo  sometimes  breathe  in  prayer 

The  aspirations  of  prophetic  hope, —  [let 

Shield,  gracious  Heaven,  the  blooming  tree  !  and 

This  goodly  promise,  for  thy  people's  sake, 

Yield  its  abundant  fruitage. 

When  the  Prince, 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  grief,  and  shame,  disturb'd, 
And  sad  remembrance,  and  the  shadowy  light 
Of  days  before  him,  thronging  as  in  dreams. 
Whose  quick  succession  fiU'd  and  overpower'd 
Awhile  the  unresisting  faculty, 
Could,  in  the  calm  of  troubled  thoughts  subdued. 
Seek  in  his  heart  for  counsel,  his  first  care 
Was  for  tlie  boy  ;  how  best  they  might  evade 
The  Moor,  and  renegade's  more  watchful  eye; 
And  leaving  in  some  unsuspicious  guise 
The  city,  through  what  unfrequented  track 
Safeliest  pursue  with  speed  their  dangerous  way. 
Consumed  in  cares  like  these,  the  fleeting  hours 
Went  by.     The  lamps  and  tapers  now  grew  pale, 
And  through  the  eastern  window  slanting  fell 
The  roseate  ray  of  morn.     Within  those  walls 
Returning  day  restored  no  cheerful  sounds 
Or  joyous  motions  of  awakening  life  ; 
But  in  the  stream  of  light  the  speckled  motes, 
As  if  in  mimicry  of  insect  play, 
Floated  with  mazy  movement.     Sloping  down 
Over  the  altar  pass'd  the  pillar'd  beam, 
And  rested  on  the  sinful  woman's  grave 
As  if  it  enter'd  there,  a  light  from  Heaven. 
So  be  it !  cried  Pelayo,  even  so  ! 
As  in  a  momentary  interval. 

When  thought  expelling  thought,  had  left  bis  mind 
Open  and  passive  to  the  influxes 
Of  outward  sense,  his  vacant  eye  was  there, — 
So  be  it,  Heavenly  Father,  even  so  ! 
Thus  may  thy  vivifying  goodness  shed 
Forgiveness  there  ;  for  let  not  thou  the  groans 
Of  dying  penitence,  nor  my  bitter  prayers 
Before  thy  mercy-seat,  be  heard  in  vain! 
And  thou,  poor  soul,  who,  from  the  dolorous  house 
Of  weeping  and  of  pain,  dost  look  to  me 
To  shorten  and  assuage  thy  penal  term, 
Pardon  me  that  these  hours  in  other  thoughts 
And  other  duties  than  this  garb,  this  night 
Enjoin,  should  thus  have  past  I  Our  mother-land 
Exacted  of  my  heart  the  sacrifice  ; 
And  many  a  vigil  must  thy  son  perform 
Henceforth  in  woods  and  mountain  fastnesses, 
And  tented  fields,  outwalcbing  for  her  sake 
The  starry  host,  and  ready  for  the  work 
Of  day,  before  the  sun  begins  his  course. 

The  noble  Mountaineer,  concluding  then 
With  silent  prayer  the  service  of  the  night, 
Went  fortli.     Without  the  porch,  awaiting  him, 
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He  saw  Alphonso,  pacing  to  and  fro 

With  patient  step  and  eye  reverted  oft. 

He,  springing  forward  when  he  heard  the  door 

Move  on  its  heavy  hinges,  ran  to  him. 

And  welcomed  him  witli  smiles  of  youthful  love. 

I  have  been  watching  yonder  moon,  quoth  he, 

How  it  grew  pale  and  paler  as  the  sun 

Scatter'd  the  flying  shades  ;  but  woe  is  me. 

For  on  the  towers  of  Cordoba  the  while 

That  baleful  crescent  glitter'd  in  the  morn, 

And  with  its  insolent  triumph  seem'd  to  mock 

Tlie  omen  1  had  found.  —  Last  night  I  dream* 

That  ttiou  wert  in  the  field  in  arms  for  Spain, 

And  I  was  at  thy  side  :  the  infidels 

Beset  us  round,  but  we  with  our  good  swords 

Hew'd  out  a  way.     Mcthought  1  stabb'd  a  Moor 

Who  would  have  slain  thee ;  but  with  that  I  woke 

For  joy,  and  wept  to  find  it  but  a  dream. 

Thus,  as  he  spake,  a  livelier  glow  o'erspread 
His  cheek,  and  starting  tears  again  suffused 
The  brightening  lustre  of  his  eyes.     The  Prince 
Regarded  him  a  moment  steadfastly, 
As  if  in  quick  resolve  ;  then,  looking  round 
On  every  side  with  keen  and  rapid  glance. 
Drew  him  within  the  church.     Alphonso's  heart 
Throbb'd  with  a  joyful  boding  as  he  mark'd 
The  calmness  of  Pelayo's  countenance 
Kindle  with  solemn  thoughts,  expressing  now 
High  purposes  of  resolute  hope.     He  gazed 
All  eagerly  to  hear  what  most  he  wish'd. 
If,  said  the  Prince,  thy  dream  were  verified. 
And  I  indeed  were  in  the  field  in  arms 
For  Spain,  wouldst  thou  be  at  Pelayo's  side?  — 
If  I  should  break  tliese  bonds,  and  fly  to  rear 
Our  country's  banner  on  our  native  hills, 
Wouldst   thou,    Alphonso,   share    my    dangerous 

flight ' 
Dear  boy,  —  and  wilt  thou  take  thy  lot  with  me 
For  death,  or  for  deliverance  ? 

Shall  1  swear? 
Replied  the  impatient  boy  ;  and  laying  hand 
Upon  the  altar,  on  his  knee  he  bent, 
Looking  towards  Pelayo  with  such  joy 
Of  reverential  love,  as  if  a  God 
Were  present  to  receive  the  eager  vow. 
Nay,  quoth  Pelayo  :  what  hast  thou  to  do 
Witli  ouths?  —  Bright  emanation  as  thou  art. 
It  were  a  wrong  to  thy  unsullied  soul, 
A  sin  to  nature,  were  I  to  require 
Promise  or  vow  from  thee  !     Enough  for  me 
That  thy  heart  answ^ers  to  tlie  stirring  call. 
Alphonso,  follow  thou  in  happy  faith 
Alway  the  indwelling  voice  that  counsels  thee; 
And  then,  let  fall  the  issue  as  it  may, 
Shall  all  thy  patlis  be  in  the  light  of  Heaven, 
Tlie  peace  of  Heaven  be  witii  thee  in  all  hours. 

How  then,  exclaimd  the  boy,  shall  I  discliarge 
The  burden  of  this  happiness,  —  how  ease 
My  overflowing  soul?  —  Oh  gracious  God, 
Shall  I  behold  my  mother's  face  again, — 
My  father's  hall,  —  my  native  hills  and  vales, 
And  hear  the  voices  of  their  streams  again, — 
And  free  as  I  was  born  amid  tliose  scenes 


Beloved,  maintain  my  country's  freedom  there,— 

Or,  failing  in  the  sacred  enterprise. 

Die  as  becomes  a  Spaniard?  —  Saying  thus. 

He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  toward 

The  image  of  the  Crucified,  and  cried, 

O  Thou  who  didst  with  thy  most  precious  blood 

Redeem  us,  Jesu  1  help  us  while  we  seek 

Earthly  redemption  from  this  yoke  o£  shame, 

And  misbelief,  and  death. 

The  noble  boy 
Then  rose,  and  would  have  knelt  again  to  clasp 
Pelayo's  knees,  and  kiss  his  hand  in  act 
Of  homage;  but  the  Prince,  preventing  this, 
Bent  over  him  in  fatherly  embrace. 
And  breathed  a  fervent  blessing  on  his  head 


IX. 
FLORINDA. 


There  sat  a  woman  like  a  supplicant. 
Muffled  and  cloak'd,  before  Pelayo's  gate, 
Awaiting  when  he  should  return  that  morn. 
She  rose  at  his  approach,  and  bow'd  her  head, 
And,  with  a  low  and  trembling  utterance. 
Besought  him  to  vouchsafe  her  speech  within 
In  privacy.     And  when  they  were  alone. 
And  the  doors  closed,  she  knelt  and  clasp'd  his 

knees, 
Saying,  A  boon  !  a  boon  !     This  night,  O  Prince, 
Hast  thou  kept  vigil  for  thy  mother's  soul : 
For  her  soul's  sake,  and  for  the  soul  of  him 
Whom  once,  in  happier  daj^s,  of  all  mankind 
Thou  heldest  for  thy  chosen  bosom  friend. 
Oh,  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  suffering  soul, 
Refuse  me  not! 

How  should  I  dare  refuse, 
Being  thus  adjured?  he  answer'd.     Thy  request 
Is  granted,  woman,  —  bo  it  what  it  may, 
So  it  be  lawful,  and  within  the  bounds 
Of  possible  achievement:  —  aught  unfit 
Thou  wouldst  not  with  these  adjurations  seek. 
But  who  thou  art,  I  marvel,  that  dost  touch 
Upon  that  string,  and  ask  in  Roderick's  name!  — 
She  bared  her  face,  and,  looking  up,  replied, 
Florinda!—  Shrinking  then,  with  both  her  hands 
She  hid  herself,  and  bow'd  her  head  abased 
Upon  iier  knee,  —  as  one  who,  if  the  grave 
Had  oped  beneath  her,  would  have  thrown  herself, 
Even  like  a  lover,  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

Pelayo  stood  confused  :  he  had  not  seen 
Count  Julian's  daughter  since,  in  Roderick's  court, 
Glittering  in  beauty  and  in  innocence, 
A  radiant  vision,  in  her  joy  she  moved  ; 
More  like  a  poet's  dream,  or  form  divine. 
Heaven's  prototype  of  perfect  womanhood. 
So  lovely  was  the  presence,  —  than  a  thing 
Of  earth  and  perishable  elements. 
Now  had  he  seen  her  in  her  winding-sheet, 
Less  painful  would  that  spectacle  have  proved  ; 
For  peace  is  with  the  dead,  and  piety 
Bringeth  a  patient  hope  to  those  who  mourn 
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O'er  the  departed ;  but  tliis  alter'd  face, 

Bearing  its  deadly  sorrow  character'd, 

Came  to  hiiu  liiie  a  ghost,  which  in  the  grave 

Could  find  no  rest.     He,  taking  her  cold  hand. 

Raised  her,  and  would  have  spoken ;  but  his  tongue 

Fail'd  in  its  oiEce,  and  could  only  speak 

In  under  tones  compassionate  her  name. 

The  voice  of  pity  soothed  and  melted  her; 
And  when  the  Prince  bade  her  be  comforted, 
ProlTering  his  zealous  aid  in  whatsoe'er 
Wight  please  her  to  appoint,  a  feeble  smile 
Pass'd  slowly  over  her  pale  countenance. 
Like  moonlight  on  a  marble  statue.     Heaven 
Requite  thee.  Prince  !  she  answer'd.     All  I  ask 
Is  but  a  quiet  resting-place,  wherein 
A  broken  heart,  in  prayer  and  humble  hope. 
May  wait  for  its  deliverance.     Even  this 
My  most  unhappy  fate  denies  me  here. 
Griefs  which  are  known  too  widely  and  too  well 
I  need  not  now  remember.     I  could  bear 
Privation  of  all  Christian  ordinances  ; 
The  woe  which  kills  hath  saved  me  too,  and  made 
A  temple  of  this  ruin'd  tabernacle, 
Wherein  redeeming  God  doth  not  disdain 
To  let  his  presence  shine.     And  I  could  bear 
To  see  the  turban  on  my  father's  brow, — 
Sorrow  beyond  all  sorrows,  —  shame  of  shames,  — 
Yet  to  be  borne,  while  I  with  tears  of  blood. 
And  throes  of  agony,  in  his  behalf 
Implore  and  wrestle  with  offended  Heaven. 
This  1  have  borne  resign'd  :  but  other  ills. 
And  worse,  assail  me  now  ;  the  which  to  bear. 
If  to  avoid  be  possible,  would  draw 
Damnation  down.     Orpas,  the  perjured  Priest, 
The  apostate  Orpas,  claims  me  for  his  bride. 
Obdurate  as  he  is,  the  wretch  profanes 
My  sacred  woe,  and  wooes  me  to  his  bed. 
The  thing  I  am,  —  the  living  death  thou  seest ! 

Miscreant !  exclaini'd  Pelayo.     Might  1  meet 
That  renegade,  sword  to  cimeter. 
In  open  field,  never  did  man  approach 
The  altar  for  the  sacrifice  in  faith 
More  sure,  than  I  should  hew  the  villain  down ! 
But  how  should  Julian  favor  his  demand  ?  — 
Julian,  who  hath  so  passionately  loved 
His  child,  so  dreadfully  revenged  her  wrongs ! 

Count  Julian,  she  replied,  hath  none  but  me, 
And  it  hath,  therefore,  been  his  heart's  desire 
To  see  his  ancient  line  by  me  preserved. 
This  was  their  covenant  when,  in  fatal  hour 
For  Spain,  and  for  themselves,  in  traitorous  bond 
Of  union  they  combined.     My  father,  stung 
To  inadncss,  only  thought  of  how  to  make 
His  vengeance  sure;  the  Prelate,  calm  and  cool. 
When  he  renounced  his  outward  faith  in  Christ, 
Indulged  at  once  his  hatred  of  the  King, 
His  inbred  wickedness,  and  a  haughty  hope, 
Versed  as  he  was  in  treasons,  to  direct 
The  invaders  by  his  secret  policy. 
And  at  their  head,  aided  by  Julian's  power. 
Reign  as  a  Moor  upon  that  throne  to  which 
The  priestly  order  else  had  barr'd  his  way. 


The  African  hath  conquer'd  for  himself; 

But  Orpas  coveteth  Count  Julian's  lands. 

And  claims  to  have  the  covenant  perform'd. 

Friendless,  and  worse  than  fatherless,  I  come 

To  thee  for  succor.     Send  me  secretly, — 

For  well  I  know  all  faithful  hearts  must  be 

At  thy  devotion,  —  with  a  trusty  guide 

To  guard  me  on  the  way,  that  I  may  reach 

Some  Christian  land,  where  Christian  rites  are  free, 

And  there  discharge  a  vow,  alas  !  too  long, 

Too  fatally  delay 'd.     Aid  me  in  this 

For  Roderick's  sake,  Pelayo  !  and  thy  name 

Shall  be  remember'd  in  my  latest  prayer. 

Be  comforted  !  tlie  Prince  replied  ;  but  when 
He  spake  of  comfort,  twice  did  he  break  off 
The  idle  words,  fueling  that  earth  had  none 
For  grief  so  irremediable  as  hers. 
At  length  he  took  her  hand,  and  pressing  it, 
And  forcing  through  involuntary  tears 
A  mournful  smile  affectionate,  he  said, 
Say  not  that  thou  art  friendless  while  I  live  ! 
Thou  couldst  not  to  a  readier  ear  have  told 
Thy  sorrows,  nor  have  ask'd  in  fitter  hour 
What  for  my  country's  honor,  for  my  rank, 
My  faith,  and  sacred  knighthood,  I  am  bound 
In  duty  to  perform ;  which  not  to  do 
Would  show  me  undeserving  of  the  names 
Of  Goth,  Prince,  Christian,  even  of  Man.     This 

day, 
Lady,  prepare  to  take  thy  lot  with  me. 
And  soon  as  evening  closes  meet  me  here. 
Duties  bring  blessings  with  them,  and  I  hold 
Thy  coming  for  a  happy  augury. 
In  this  most  awful  crisis  of  my  fate. 


RODERICK  AND  FLORINDA. 

With  sword  and  breastplate,  under  rustic  weeds 
Conceal'd,  at  dusk  Pelayo  pass'd  the  gate, 
Florinda  following  near,  disguised  alike. 
Two  peasants  on  their  mules  they  seem'd,  at  eve 
Returning  from  the  town.     Not  distant  far, 
Alphonso  by  the  appointed  orange-grove. 
With  anxious  eye  and  agitated  heart, 
Watch'd  for  the  Prince's  coming.     Eagerly 
At  every  foot-fall  through  the  gloom  he  strain'd 
His  sight,  nor  did  he  recognize  him  when 
The  Chieftain  thus  accompanied  drew  nigh ; 
And  when  the  expected  signal  called  him  on. 
Doubting  this  female  presence,  half  in  fear 
Obey'd  the  call.     Pelayo  too  perceived 
The  boy  was  not  alone  ;  he  not  for  that 
Delay'd  the  summons,  but  lest  need  should  be, 
Laying  hand  upon  his  sword,  toward  him  bent 
In  act  soliciting  speech,  and  low  of  voice 
Inquired,  if  friend  or  foe.     Forgive  me,  cried 
Alphonso,  that  I  did  not  tell  thee  this, 
Full  as  I  was  of  happiness,  before. 
'Tis  Hoya,  servant  of  my  father's  house. 
Unto  whose  dutiful  care  and  love,  when  sent 
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To  this  vile  bondage,  1  was  given  in  charge. 
How  could  I  look  upon  my  father's  face. 
If  I  had  in  my  joy  deserted  him, 
Wlio  was  to  me  found  faithful  f  —  Right!  replied 
The  Prince  ;  and  viewing  him  with  silent  joy. 
Blessed  the  Mother,  in  his  heart  he  said, 
Who  gave  thee  birtli !  but  sure  of  womankind 
Most  blessed  she  whose  hand  her  happy  stars 
Shall  link  with  thine  !  and  with  that  tliought  the 

form 
Of  Herniesind,  his  daughter,  to  his  soul 
Came  in  her  beauty. 

Soon,  by  devious  tracks, 
They  turn'd  aside.     The  favoring  moon  arose. 
To  guide  them  on  their  flight  through  upland  paths 
Remote  from  frequentage,  and  dales  retired, 
Forest  and  mountain  glen.     Before  their  feet 
The  fire-flies,  swarming  in  the  woodland  shade, 
Sprung  up  like  sparks,  and  twinkled  round  their 

way; 
The  timorous  blackbird,  starting  at  their  step, 
Fled  from  the  thicket  with  shrill  note  of  fear  ; 
And  far  below  them  in  the  peopled  dell, 
When  all  the  soothing  sounds  of  eve  had  ceased. 
The  distant  watch-dog's  voice  at  times  was  heard, 
Answering  the  nearer  wolf     All  through  the  night 
Among  the  hills  they  travelled  silently ; 
Till  when  the  stars  were  setting,  at  what  hour 
The  breath  of  Heaven  is  coldest,  they  beheld 
Within  a  lonely  grove  the  expected  fire. 
Where  Roderick  and  his  comrade  anxiously 
Look'd  for  the  appointed  meeting.     Halting  there, 
They  from  the  burden  and  the  bit  relieved 
Their  patient  bearers,  and  around  the  fire 
Partook  of  needful  food  and  grateful  rest. 

Bright  rose  the  flame  replenish'd  ;  it  illumed 
The  cork-tree's  furrow'd  rind,  its  rifts,  and  swells, 
And  redder  scars,  —  and  where  its  aged  boughs 
O'erbower'd  the  travellers,  cast  upon  the  leaves 
A  fl'oating,  gray,  unrealizing  gleam. 
Alphonso,  light  of  lieart,  upon  the  heath 
Lay  carelessly  dispread,  in  happy  dreams 
Of  home;  his  faithful  Hoya  slept  beside. 
Years  and  fatigue  to  old  Siverian  brought 
Easy  oblivion;  and  the  Prince  himself, 
Yielding  to  weary  nature's  gentle  will. 
Forgot  his  cares  awhile.     Florinda  sat 
Beholding  Roderick  with  fix'd  eyes  intent. 
Yet  unrcgardant  of  the  countenance 
Whereon  they  dwelt;  in  other  thoughts  absorb'd. 
Collecting  fortitude  for  what  she  yearn'd. 
Yet  trembled  to  perform.     Her  steady  look 
Disturb'd  the  Goth,  albeit  he  little  ween'd 
What  agony  awaited  him  that  hour. 
Her  fice,  well  nigh  as  changed  as  his,  was  now 
Half-hidden,  and  the  lustre  of  her  eye 
Extinct ;  nor  did  her  voice  awaken  in  him 
One  startling  recollection  when  she  spake. 
So  altered  were  its  tones. 

Father,  she  said. 
All  thankful  as  I  am  to  leave  behind 
The  unliappy  walls  of  Cordoba,  not  less 
Of  consolation  doth  ray  heart  receive 


At  sight  of  one  to  whom  I  may  disclose 

The  sins  which  trouble  me,  and  at  his  feet 

Lay  down  repentantly,  in  Jesu's  name. 

The  burden  of  my  spirit.     In  his  name 

Hear  me,  and  pour  into  a  wounded  soul 

The  balm  of  pious  counsel.  —  Saying  thus, 

She  drew  toward  the  minister  ordain'd. 

And  kneeling  by  him,  Father,  dost  thou  know 

The  wretch  who  kneels  beside  thee.''  she  inquired. 

He  answered,  Surely  we  are  each  to  each 

Equally  unknown. 

Then  said  she.  Here  thou  seesl 
One  who  is  known  too  fatally  for  all, — 
The  daughter  of  Count  Julian.  —  Well  it  was 
For  Roderick  that  no  eye  beheld  hira  now ; 
From  head  to  foot  a  sharper  pang  than  death 
Thrill'd  him ;  his  heart,  as  at  a  mortal  stroke. 
Ceased  from  its  functions:  his  breath  faiPd,  and 

when 
The  power  of  life,  recovering,  set  its  springs 
Again  in  action,  cold  and  clammy  sweat 
Starting  at  every  pore  suffused  his  frame. 
Their  presence  help'd  him  to  subdue  himself; 
For  else,  had  none  been  nigh,  he  would  have  fallen 
Before  Florinda  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
And  in  that  mutual  agony  belike 
Both  souls  had  taken  flight.     She  mark'd  him  not, 
For  having  told  her  name,  she  bow'd  her  head. 
Breathing  a  short  and  silent  prayer  to  Heaven, 
While,  as  a  penitent,  she  wrought  herself 
To  open  to  his  eye  her  hidden  wounds. 

Father,  at  length  she  said,  all  tongues  amid 
This  general  ruin  shed  their  bitterness 
On  Roderick,  load  his  memory  with  reproach. 
And  with  their  curses  persecute  his  soul. — 
Why  shouldst  thou  tell  me  this.''    exclaim'd   the 

Goth, 
From  his  cold  forehead  wii>ing,  as  he  spake, 
The   deatli-like    moisture  ;  —  why   of    Roderick's 

guilt 
Tell  me  ?  Or  tliinkest  thou  I  know  it  not  ? 
Alas !  who  hath  not  heard  tlie  hideous  tale 
Of  Roderick's  shame  I  Babes  learn  it  from  their 

nurses, 
And  children,  by  their  mothers  unreproved, 
Link  their  first  execrations  to  his  name. 
Oh,  it  hath  caught  a  taint  of  infamy. 
That,  like  Iscanot's,  through  all  time  shall  last. 
Reeking  and  fresh  forever  ! 

There !  she  cried, 
Drawing  her  body  backward  where  she  knelt. 
And   stretching  forth   her  arms  with  head    up- 
raised,— 
There  !  it  pursues  me  still !  —  I  came  to  thee, 
Father,  for  comfort,  and  thou  heapest  fire 
Upon  my  head.     But  liear  me  patiently, 
And  let  me  undeceive  thee ;  self-abased, 
Not  to  arraign  another,  do  1  come  ;  — 
1  come  a  self-accuser,  self-condemn'd 
To  take  upon  myself  the  pain  deserved; 
For  1  have  drank  the  cup  of  bitterness, 
And  having  drank  therein  of  heavenly  grace, 
I  must  not  put  away  the  cup  of  shame. 
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Thus  as  she  spake  she  faller'd  at  tlie  close, 
And  in  that  dying  fall  her  voice  sent  forth 
Somewhat  of  its  original  sweetness.     Thou  !  — 
Thou  self-abased  !  exclaini'd  the  astonish'd  King ; — 
Thouself-condemn'd!  —  The  cup  of  shame  for  thee! 
Thee  —  tlioe,  Florinda!  —  But  the  very  excess 
Of  passion  check'd  his  speech,  restraining  thus 
From  furtiier  transport,  which  had  haply  else 
Master'd  him ;  and  he  sat  like  one  entranced. 
Gazing  upon  that  countenance  so  fallen. 
So  changed  :   her  face,  raised  from  its  muffler  now, 
Was  turn'd  toward  him,  and  the  fire-light  shone 
Full  on  its  mortal  paleness;  but  the  shade 
Conceal'd  the  King. 

She  roused  him  from  the  spell 
Which  held  him  like  a  statue  motionless. 
Thou,  too,  quoth  she,  dost  join  the  general  curse, 
Like  one,  who,  when  he  sees  a  felon's  grave, 
Casting  a  stone  there  as  he  passes  by, 
Adds  to  the  heap  of  shame.     Oh,  what  are  we, 
Frail  creatures  as  we  are,  that  we  should  sit 
In  judgment,  man  on  man  t  and  what  were  we. 
If  the  All-merciful  should  mete  to  us 
With  the  same  rigorous  measure  wherewithal 
Sinner  to  sinner  metes!     But  God  beholds 
The  secrets  of  the  heart,  —  therefore  his  name 
Is  Merciful.     Servant  of  God,  see  thou 
The  hidden  things  of  mine,  and  judge  thou  then 
In  charity  thy  brother  who  hath  fallen. — 
Nay,  near  me  to  the  end  !     I  loved  the  King, — 
Tenderly,  passionately,  madly  loved  him. 
Sinful  it  was  to  love  a  child  of  earth 
With  such  entire  devotion  as  I  loved 
Roderick,  the  heroic  Prince,  the  glorious  Goth  ! 
And  yet  methought  this  was  its  only  crime, 
The  imaginative  passion  seem'd  so  pure; 
Quiet  and  calm  like  duty,  hope  nor  fear 
Disturb'd  the  deep  contentment  of  that  love; 
He  was  the  sunshine  of  my  soul,  and  like 
A  flower,  I  lived  and  flourish'd  in  his  light. 
Oh,  bear  not  with  me  thus  impatiently  ! 
No  tale  of  weakness  this,  that  in  the  act 
Of  penitence,  indulgent  to  itself, 
With  garrulous  palliation  half  repeats 
The  sin  it  ill  repents.     I  will  be  brief, 
And  shrink  not  from  confessing  how  the  love 
Wiiich  thus  began  in  innocence,  betray'd 
My  unsuspecting  heart;  nor  me  alone, 
But  him,  before  whom,  shining  as  he  shone 
With  whatsoe'er  is  noble,  whatsoe'er 
Is  lovel}',  whatsoever  good  and  great, 
I  was  as  dust  and  ashes,  —  him,  alas  ! 
This  glorious  being,  this  exalted  Prince, 
Even  him,  with  all  his  royalty  of  soul, 
Did  this  ill-omen"d,  this  accursed  love, 
To  his  most  lamentable  fall  betray 
And  utter  ruin.     Thus  it  was:   The  King, 
Bj  'icunsels  of  cold  statesmen  ill-advised. 
To  an  unworthy  mate  had  bound  himself 
In  politic  wedlock.     Wherefore  should  I  tell 
How  Nature  upon  Egilona's  form, 
Profuse  of  beauty,  lavishing  her  gifts, 
Left,  Yike  a  statue  from  the  graver's  hands, 
Deformity  and  hollowness  beneath 
The  rich  external.''     For  the  love  of  pomp 


And  emptiest  vanity,  hath  slie  not  incurr'd 

The  grief  and  wonder  of  good  men,  the  jibes 

Of  vulgar  ribaldry,  the  reproach  of  all; 

Profaning  the  most  holy  sacrament 

Of  marriage,  to  become  chief  of  the  wives 

Of  Abdalaziz,  of  the  Infidel, 

The  Moor,  the  tyrant-enemy  of  Spain! 

All  know  her  now ;  but  they  alone  who  knew 

What  Roderick  was,  can  judge  his  wretchedness, 

To  that  light  spirit  and  unfeeling  heart 

In  hopeless  bondage  bound.     No  children  rose 

From  this  unhappy  union,  towards  whom 

The  springs  of  love,  within  his  soul  confined. 

Might  flow  in  joy  and  fulness;  nor  was  he 

One,  like  Witiza,  of  the  vulgar  crew, 

Who  in  promiscuous  appetite  can  find 

All  their  vile  nature  seeks.     Alas  for  man  ! 

Exuberant  health  diseases  him,  frail  worm  ! 

And  tiie  slight  bias  of  untoward  chance 

Makes  his  best  virtue  from  the  even  line, 

With  fatal  declination,  swerve  aside. 

Ay,  thou  mayst  groan  for  poor  mortality, — 

Well,  Father,  mayst  thou  groan  ! 

My  evil  fate 
Made  me  an  inmate  of  the  royal  house, 
And  Roderick  found  in  me,  if  not  a  heart 
Like  his,  —  for  who  was  like  the  heroic  Goth'  — 
One  which  at  least  felt  his  surpassing  worth. 
And  loved  him  for  himself.  —  A  little  yet 
Bear  with  me,  reverend  Father,  for  I  touch 
Upon  the  point,  and  this  long  prologue  goes, 
As  justice  bids,  to  palliate  his  offence. 
Not  mine.     The  passion,  which  1  fondly  thought 
Such  as  fond  sisters  for  a  brother  feel. 
Grew  day  by  day,  and  strengthen'd  in  its  growth, 
Till  the  beloved  presence  had  become 
Needful  as  food  or  necessary  sleep. 
My  hope,  light,  sunshine,  life,  and  every  thing. 
Thus  lapp'd  in  dreams  of  bliss,  I  might  have  lived 
Contented  with  this  pure  idolatry, 
Had  he  been  happy  ;  but  I  saw  and  knew 
The  inward  discontent  and  household  griefs 
Which  he  subdued  in  silence  ;  and  alas  ! 
Pity  with  admiration  mingling  then, 
AUoy'd,  and  lower'd,  and  humanized  my  love. 
Till  to  the  level  of  my  lowliness 
It  brought  him  down  ;  and  in  this  treacherous  heart 
Too  often  the  repining  thought  arose, 
That  if  Florinda  had  been  Roderick's  Queen, 
Then  might  domestic  peace  and  happiness 
Have  bless'd  his  home  and  crown'd  our  wedded 

loves. 
Too  often  did  that  sinful  thought  recur. 
Too  feebly  the  temptation  was  repell'd. 

See,  Father,  1  have  pr»>bed  my  inmost  soul ; 
Have  search'd  to  its  remotest  source  the  sin ; 
And  tracing  it  through  all  its  specious  forms 
Of  fair  disguisemep.t,  I  present  it  now. 
Even  as  it  lies  before  ihe  eye  of  God, 
Bare  and  exposed,  convicted  and  condemn  d. 
One  eve,  as  in  the  bowers  which  overhang 
The  glen  where  Tagus  rolls  between  his  rocks 
I  roam'd  alone,  alone  I  met  the  King. 
His  countenance  was  troubled,  and  his  speech 
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Like  that  of  one  wliose  tongue  to  light  discourse 

At  tits  constrained,  betrays  a  heart  disturbed  : 

I  too,  albeit  unconscious  of  his  thouglits, 

With  anxious  looks  reveal'd  what  wandering  words 

In  vain  essay'd  to  hide.     A  little  while 

Did  this  oppressive  intercourse  endure, 

Till  our  eyes  met  in  silence,  each  to  each 

Telling  their  mutual  tale,  then  consciously 

Together  fell  abash'd.     He  took  my  hand, 

And  said,  Florinda,  would  that  thou  and  I 

Earlier  bad  met !     Oh,  what  a  blissful  lot 

Had  then  been  mine,  who  might  have  found  m 

thee 
The  sweet  companion  and  the  friend  endear'd, 
A  fruitful  wife  and  crown  of  earthly  joys  ! 
Thou  too  shouldst  then  have  been  of  womankind 
Happiest,  as  now  the  loveliest.  —  And  with  that, 
First  giving  way  to  passion  first  disclosed, 
He  press'd  upon  my  lips  a  guilty  kiss,  — 
Alas  !  more  guiltily  received  than  given. 
Passive  and  yielding,  and  yet  self-reproach'd, 
Trembling  I  stood,  uplield  in  his  embrace  ; 
When  coming  steps  were  heard,  and  Roderick  said. 
Meet  me  to-morrow,  I  beseech  thee,  here, 
Queen  of  my  heart !     Oil  meet  me  here  again, 
My  own  Florinda,  meet  me  here  agam  !  — 
Tongue,  eye,  and  pressure  of  the  impassion'd  hand 
Solicited  and  urged  the  ardent  suit, 
And  from  my  hesitating,  hurried  lips 
The  word  of  promise  fatally  was  drawn, 
O  Roderick,  Roderick  !  hadst  thou  told  me  all 
Thy  purpose  at  that  hour,  from  what  a  world 
Of  woe  had  thou  and  I  —  The  bitterness 
Of  that  reflection  overcame  her  then, 
And    chok'd  her   speech.     But  Roderick   sat  the 

while 
Covering  his  face  witli  both  his  hands  close-press'd, 
His  head  bow'd  down,  his  spirit  to  such  point 
Of  sufferance  knit,  as  one  who  patiently 
Awaits  the  uplifted  sword. 

Till  now,  said  she, 
Resuming  her  confession,  I  had  lived, 
If  not  in  innocence,  yet  self-deceived, 
And  of  my  perilous  and  sinful  state 
Unconscious.     But  this  fatal  hour  reveal'd 
To  my  awakening  soul  her  guilt  and  shame  : 
And  in  those  agonies  with  which  remorse. 
Wrestling  with  weakness  and  with  cherish'd  sin, 
Doth  triumph  o'er  the  lacerated  heart, 
That  night  —  that  miserable  night —  I  vow'd, 
A  virgin  dedicate,  to  pass  my  life 
Immured  ;  and,  like  redeemed  Magdalen, 
Or  that  Egyptian  penitent,  whose  tears 
Fretted  the  rock,  and  moisten'd  round  her  cave 
The  thirsty  desert,  so  to  mourn  my  fall. 
The  struggle  ending  thus,  the  victory 
Thus,  as  I  thought,  accomplish'd,  I  believed 
My  soul  was  calm,  and  that  the  peace  of  Heaven 
Descended  to  accept  and  bless  my  vow ; 
And  in  this  faith,  prepared  to  consummate 
The  sacrifice,  I  went  to  meet  the  King. 
See,  Father,  what  a  snare  had  Satan  laid  ! 
For  Roderick  came  to  tell  me  that  the  Church 
From  his  unfruitful  bed  would  set  him  free, 
And  I  should  be  his  Queen. 


O  let  me  close 
The  dreadful  tale  !     I  told  him  of  my  vow ; 
And  from  sincere  and  scrupulous  piety, 
But  more,  I  fear  me,  in  that  desperate  mood 
Of  obstinate  will  perverse,  the  which,  with  pride, 
And   shame,  and    self-reproach,  doth    sometimes 

make 
A  woman's  tongue,  her  own  worst  enemy. 
Run  counter  to  her  dearest  heart's  desire, — 
In  that  unhappy  mood  did  I  resist 
All  his  most  earnest  prayers  to  let  the  power 
Of  holy  Church,  never  more  rightfully 
Invoked,  he  said,  than  now  in  our  behalf, 
Release  us  from  our  fatal  bonds.     He  urged 
With   kindling  warmth    his  suit,  like  one  wliose 

life 
Hung  on  the  issue  ;  I  dissembled  not 
My  cruel  self-reproaches,  nor  my  grief, 
Yet  desperately  maintain'd  the  rash  resolve  j 
Till,  in  the  passionate  argument,  he  grew 
Incensed,  inflamed,  and  madden'd  or  possess'd  — 
For  Hell  too  surely  at  that  hour  prevail'd. 
And  with  such  subtile  toils  enveloped  him, 
That  even  in  the  extremity  of  guilt 
No  guilt  he  purported,  but  rather  meant 
An  amplest  recompense  of  lile-long  love 
For  transitory  wrong,  which  fate  perverse  — 
Thus  madly  he  deceived  himself — conipell'd. 
And  therefore  stern  necessity  excused. 
Here  then,  O  Father,  at  thy  feet  I  own 
Myself  the  guiltier;  for  full  well  I  knew 
These  were  his  thoughts,  but  vengeance  raaster'd 

me, 
And  in  my  agony  I  cursed  the  man 
Whom  1  loved  best. 

Dost  thou  recall  that  curse  ? 
Cried  Roderick,  in  a  deep  and  inward  voice, 
Still  with  his  head  depress'd,  and  covering  still 
His  countenance.     Recall  it?  she  exclaim'd  ; 
Father,  I  come  to  thee  because  I  gave 
The  reins  to  wrath  too  long, — because  I  wrought 
His  ruin,  death,  and  infamy.  —  O  God, 
Forgive  the  wicked  vengeance  thus  indulged, 
As  I  forgive  tlie  King  !  —  But  teach  me  thou 
What  reparation  more  than  tears  and  prayers 
May  now  be  made;  —  how  shall  I  vindicate 

His  injured  name,  and  take  upon  myself 

Daughter  of  Julian,  firmly  he  replied, 

Speak  not  of  that,  I  charge  thee  !     On  his  fame 

The  Ethiop  dye,  fixed  ineffaceably, 

Forever  will  abide;  so  it  must  be, 

So  should  be  :  'tis  his  rightful  punishment; 

And  if  to  the  full  measure  of  his  sin 

The  punishment  hath  fallen,  the  more  our  hope 

That  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  he  may  find 

That  sin  forgiven  him. 

Pausing  then,  he  raised 
His  hand,  and  pointed  where  Siverian  lay 
Stretch'd  on  the  heath.     To  that  old  man,  said  he, 
And  to  the  mother  of  the  unhappy  Goth, 
Tell,  if  it  please  thee,  —  not  what  thou  hast  pour'd 
Into  my  secret  ear,  but  that  the  child 
For  whom  they  mourn  with  anguish  unaliay'd, 
Sinn'd  not  from  vicious  will,  or  heart  corrupt. 
But  fell  by  fatal  circumstance  betray 'd. 
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And  if  in  charity  to  tliein  tliou  sayest 
Sometiiing  to  palliate,  something  to  excuse 
An  act  of  sudden  frenzy  when  the  Fiend 
O'ercame  him,  thou  wilt  do  fur  Roderick 
All  he  could  ask  thee,  all  that  can  be  done 
On  earth,  and  all  his  spirit  could  endure. 

Venturing  towards  her  an  imploring  look, 
Wilt  thyu  join  with  me  for  his  soul  in  prayer? 
He  said,  and  trembled  as  he  spake.     That  voice 
Of  sympathy  was  hke  Heaven's  influence, 
Wounding  at  once  and  comforting  the  soul. 
O  Father,  Christ  requite  thee  !  she  exclaim'd  ; 
Thou   hast  set  free  the  springs  which  withering 

griefs 
Have  closed  too  long.     Forgive  me,  for  I  thought 
Thou  wert  a  rigid  and  unpitying  judge  j 
One  whose  stern  virtue,  feeling  in  itself 
No  flaw  of  frailt}',  heard  impatiently 
Of   weakness    and    of    guilt.      I    wrong'd    thee, 

Father !  — 
With  that  she  took  his  hand,  and  kissing  it, 
Bathed  it  with  tears.     Then  in  a  firmer  speech, 
For  Roderick,  for  Count  Julian,  and  myself, 
Three  wrelchedest  of  all  the  human  race, 
Who  have  destroyed  each  other  and  ourselves, 
Mutually  wrong'd  and  wronging,  let  us  pray  I 
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COUNT  PEDRO'S  CASTLE. 

Twelve  weary  days  with  unremitting  speed, 
Shunning  frequented  tracks,  the  travellers 
Pursued  their  way  ;  the  mountain  path  they  chose, 
The  forest  or  the  lonely  heath  wide-spread. 
Where  cistus  shrubs  sole  seen  exhaled  at  noon 
Their  fine  balsamic  odor  all  around ; 
Strow'd  with  their  blossoms,  frail  as  beautiful. 
The  thirsty  soil  at  eve  ;   and  when  the  sun 
Relumed  the  gladden'd  earth,  opening  anew 
Their  stores  exuberant,  prodigal  as  frail, 
Whiten'd  again  the  wilderness.     They  left 
The  dark  Sierra's  skirts  behind,  and  cross'd 
The  wilds  where  Ana,  in  her  native  hills. 
Collects  her  sister  springs,  and  hurries  on 
Her  course  melodious  amid  loveliest  glens. 
With  forest  and  with  fruitage  overbower'd. 
These  scenes  profusely  blest  by  Heaven  they  left, 
Where  o'er  the  hazel  and  the  quince  the  vine 
Wide-mantling  spreads ;    and  clinging  round  the 

cork 
And  ilex,  hangs  amid  their  dusky  leaves 
Garlands  of  brightest  hue,  with  reddening  fruit 
Pendent,  or  clusters  cool  of  glassy  green. 
So  holding  on  o'er  mountain  and  o'er  vale, 
Tagus  they  cross'd,  where,  midland  on  his  way. 
The  King  of  Rivers  rolls  his  stately  stream ; 
And  rude  Alverches'  wide  and  stony  bed. 
And  Duero  distant  far,  and  many  a  stream 
And  many  a  field  obscure,  in  future  war 
For  bloody  theatre  of  famous  deeds 
Foredoom'd  ;  and  deserts  where,  in  years  to  come, 
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Shall  populous  towns  arise,  and  crested  towers, 
And  stately  temples  rear  their  heads  on  high. 

Cautious,  witli  course  circuitous  they  shunn'd 
The  embattled  city,  which,  in  eldest  time. 
Thrice-greatest  Hermes  built,  so  fables  say, 
Now  subjugate,  but  fated  to  behold 
Erelong  the  heroic  Prince  (who,  passing  now 
Unknown  and  silently  the  dangerous  track, 
Turns  thither  his  regardant  eye)  come  down 
Victorious  from  the  heights,  and  bear  abroad 
Her  banner'd  Lion,  symbol  to  the  Moor 
Of  rout  and  dcatli  through  many  an  age  of  blood 
Lo,  there  the  Asturian  iiills !     Far  in  the  west, 
Huge  Rabanal  and  Foncebadon  huge, 
Preeminent,  their  giant  bulk  display, 
Darkening  with  earliest  shade,  the  distant  vales 
Of  Leon,  and  with  evening  premature. 
Far  in  Cantabrta  eastward,  the  long  line 
Extends  beyond  the  reach  of  eagle's  eye, 
When  buoyant  in  mid-heaven  the  bird  of  Jove 
Soars  at  liis  loftiest  pitcli.     In  the  north,  before 
The  travellers  the  Erbasian  mountains  rise. 
Bounding  the  land  beloved,  their  native  land. 

How  then,  Alphonso,  did  thy  eager  soul 
Chide    the    slow  hours   and   painful    way,  which 

seem'd 
Lengthening  to  grow  before  their  lagging  pace! 
Youth  of  lieroic  thought  and  high  desire, 
'Tis  not  the  spur  of  lofty  enterprise 
That  with  unequal  throbbing  hurries  now 
The  unquiet  heart,  now  makes  it  sink  dismay'd; 
'Tis  not  impatient  joy  which  thus  disturbs 
In  that  young  breast  the  liealthful  spring  of  life; 
Joy  and  ambition  have  forsaken  him. 
His  soul  is  sick  with  hope.     So  near  his  home, 
So  near  his  mother's  arms  ;  —  alas  !  perchance 
The  long'd-for  meeting  may  be  yet  far  off 
As  earth   from  heaven.     Sorrow,  in  tliese   long 

months 
Of  separation,  may  have  laid  her  low  ; 
Or  what  if  at  his  flight  the  bloody  Moor 
Hath  sent  his  ministers  of  slaughter  forth, 
And  he  himself  should  thus  have  brought  the  sword 
Upon  his  father's  head  .''  —  Sure  Hoya  too 
The  same  dark  presage  feels,  the  fearful  boy 
Said  in  himself;  or  wherefore  is  his  brow 
Thus  overcast  with  heaviness,  and  why 
Looks  he  thus  anxiously  in  silence  round .'' 

Just  then  that  faithful  scrvnnt  raised  his  hand, 
And  turning  to  Alphonso  with  a  smile, 
He  pointed  where  Count  Pedro's  towers  far  off 
Peer'd  in  the  dell  below  ;  faint  was  the  smile. 
And  while  it  sat  upon  his  lips,  his  eye 
Retain'd  its  troubled  speculation  still. 
For  long  had  he  look'd  wistfully  in  vain. 
Seeking  where  far  or  near  he  might  espy 
From  whom  to  learn  if  time  or  chance  had  wrought 
Change  in  his  master's  house  :  but  on  the  hills 
Nor  goatherd  could  he  see,  nor  traveller, 
Nor  huntsman  early  at  his  sports  afield. 
Nor  angler  follov/ing  iip  the  mountain  glen 
His  lonely  pastime;  neither  could  he  hear 
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Carol,  or  pipe,  or  shout  of  shepherd's  boy, 
Nor  woodman's  axe,  for  not  a  human  sound 
Disturb'd  the  silence  of  the  solitude. 

Is  it  the  spoiler's  work?     At  yonder  door 
Behold  the  favorite  kidling  bleats  unheard  ; 
The  next  stands  open,  and  the  sparrows  there 
Boldly  pass  in  and  out.     Thither  he  turn'd 
To  seek  what  indications  were  within  ; 
The  chestnut-bread  was  on  the  shelf,  the  churn. 
As  if  in  haste  forsaken,  full  and  fresh  ; 
The  recent  fire  had  moulder'd  on  tiie  hearth ; 
And  broken  cobwebs  mark'd  the  whiter  space 
Where  from  the  wall  tlie  buckler  and  the  sword 
Had  late  been  taken  down.     Wonder  at  first 
Had  mitigated  fear  ;  but  Hoya  now 
Return'd  to  tell  the  symbols  of  good  hope, 
And  they  prick'd  forward  joyfully.     Erelong 
Perceptible  above  the  ceaseless  sound 
Of  yonder  stream,  a  voice  of  multitudes, 
As  if  in  loud  acclaim,  was  heard  far  off; 
And  nearer  as  they  drew,  distincter  shouts 
Came  from  the  dell,  and  at  Count  Pedro's  gate 
The  human  swarm  were  seen,  —  a  motley  group, 
Maids,  mothers,  helpless  infancy,  weak  age, 
And  wondering  children,  and  tumultuous  boys, 
Hot  youth,  and  resolute  manhood  gather'd  there, 
In  uproar  all.     Anon  the  moving  mass 
Falls  in  half  circle  back  ;  a  general  cry 
Bursts  forth ;   exultant  arms  are  lifted  up, 
And  caps  are  thrown  aloft,  as  through  the  gate 
Count  Pedro's  banner  came.     Alphonso  shriek'd 
For  joy,  and  smote  his  steed  and  gallop'd  on. 

Fronting  the  gate,  the  standard-bearer  holds 
His  precious  charge.     Behind,  the  men  divide 
In  order'd  files;  green  boyhood  presses  there. 
And  waning  eld,  pleading  a  youthful  soul, 
Entreats  admission.     All  is  ardor  here, 
Hope,  and  brave  purposes,  and  minds  resolved. 
Nor  where  the  weaker  sex  is  left  apart 
Doth  aught  of  fear  find  utterance,  though  perchance 
Some  paler  cheeks  might  there  be  seen,  some  eyes 
Big  with  sad  bodings.  and  some  natural  tears. 
Count  Pedro's  war-horse  in  tVie  vacant  space 
Strikes  with  impatient  hoof  the  trodden  turf, 
And  gazing  round  upon  the  martial  show. 
Proud  of  his  stately  trappings,  flings  his  head. 
And  snorts  and  champs  the  bit,  and  neighing  shrill 
Wakes  the  near  echo  with  his  voice  of  joy. 
The  page  beside  him  holds  his  master's  spear. 
And  shield,  and  heluiet.     In  the  castle-gate 
Count  Pedro  stands,  his  countenance  resolved, 
Put  mournful,  for  Favinia  on  his  arm 
Hung,  passionate  with  her  fears,  and  held  him  back. 
Go  not,  she  cried,  with  this  deluded  crew.' 
She  hath  not,  Pedro,  with  her  frantic  words 
Bereft  thy  faculty,  —  she  is  crazed  with  grief, 
And  her  delirium  hath  infected  these  : 
But,  Pedro,  thou  art  calm ;  thou  dost  not  share 
The  madness  of  the  crowd  ;  thy  sober  mind 
Surveys  the  danger  in  its  whole  extent, 
And  sees  the  certain  ruin,  —  for  thou  know'st 
I  know  thou  hast  no  hope.     Unhappy  man, 
Why  then  for  this  most  desperate  enterprise 


Wilt  thou  devote  thy  son,  thine  (mly  child  .'' 
Not  for  myself  I  plead,  nor  even  for  thee; 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  and  thou  canst  not  fear 
The  face  of  death ;  and  I  should  welcoUic  it 
As  the  best  visitant  whom  Heaven  could  send. 
Not  for  our  lives  I  speak  then,  —  were  they  worth 
The  thought  of  preservation  ;  —  Nature  soon 
Must  call  for  them  ;  the  sword  that  should  cut  short 
Sorrow's  slow  work  were  merciful  to  us.  • 
But  spare  Alphonso  !  there  is  time  and  hope 
In  store  for  him.     O  thou  who  gavest  him  lite, 
Seal  not  his  death,  his  death  and  mine  at  once  I 

Peace !    he  replied :    thou  know'st  there    is  no 
choice  ; 
I  did  not  raise  the  storm  ;  I  cannot  turn 
Its  course  aside  !  but  where  yon  banner  goes 
Thy  Lord  must  not  be  absent !    Spare  me  then, 
Favinia,  lest  I  hear  thy  honor'd  name 
Now  first  attainted  with  deserved  reproach. 
The  boy  is  in  God's  hands.     He  who  of  yore 
Walk'd  with  the  sons  of  Judah  in  the  fire, 
And  from  the  lions'  den  drew  Daniel  forth 
Unhurt,  can  save  him,  —  if  it  be  his  will. 

Even  as  he  spake,  the  astonish'd  troop  set  up 
A  shout  of  joy  which  rung  through  all  the  hills. 
Alphonso  heeds  not  how  they  break  their  ranks 
And  gather  round  to  greet  him;  from  his  horse 
Precipitate  and  panting  off"  he  springs. 
Pedro  grew  pale,  and  trembled  at  his  sight; 
Favinia  clasp'd  her  hands,  and  looking  up 
To  Heaven  as  she  embraced  the  boy,  exclaim'd, 
Lord  God,  forgive  me  for  my  sinful  fears ; 
Unworthy  that  I  am,  —  my  son,  my  son  ! 


XII. 

THE   VOW. 

Always  I  knew  thee  for  a  generous  foe, 

Pelaj'o  !  said  the  Count ;  and  in  our  time 

Of  enmitv,  thou  too,  I  know,  didst  feel 

The  feud  between  us  was  but  of  the  house, 

Not  of  the  lieart.     Brethren  in  arms  henceforth 

We  stand  or  fall  together;  nor  will  I 

Look  to  the  event  with  one  misgiving  thought, — 

That  were  to  prove  myself  unworthy  now 

Of  Heaven's  benignant  providence,  this  hour, 

Scarcely  bv  less  than  miracle,  vouchsafed. 

I  will  believe  that  we  have  days  in  store 

Of  hope,  now  risen  again  as  from  the  dead, — 

Of  vengeance,  —  of  portentous  victory,  — 

Yea,  maugre  all  unlikelihoods,  —  of  peace. 

Let  us  tiien  here  indissolubly  knit 

Our  ancient  houses,  that  those  happy  daj's. 

When  they  arrive,  may  find  us  more  than  friends, 

And  bound  by  closer  than  fraternal  ties. 

Thou  hast  a  daughter,  Prince,  to  whom  my  heart 

Yearns  now,  as  if  in  winning  infancy 

Her  smiles  had  been  its  daily  food  of  love. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  what  Alphonso  is, — 

Thou  know'st  the  boy  ' 
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Already  had  that  hope, 
Replied  Pelayo,  risen  within  my  soul. 

0  Thou,  who,  in  thy  mercy,  from  the  house 
Of  Moo^irih  bondage  hast  deliver'd  us, 
Fulfil  the  pious  purposes  for  which 

Here,  in  thy  presence,  thus  we  pledge  our  hands ! 

Strange  hour  to  plight  espousals  !  yielding  half 
To  superstitious  thoughts,  Favinia  cried. 
And    tiiese    strange    witnesses! — The  times  are 

strange, 
With  thoughtful  speech  composed  her  Lord  replies ; 
And  what  thou  seest  accords  with  them.     This  day 
Is  wonderful;  nor  could  auspicious  Heaven 
With  fairer  or  with  fitter  omen  gild 
Our  enterprise,  when,  strong  in  heart  and  hope, 
We  take  the  field,  preparing  thus  for  works 
Of  piety  and  love.     Unwillingly 

1  yielded  to  my  people's  general  voice. 
Thinking  that  she  who  with  her  powerful  words 
To  this  excess  had  roused  and  kindled  them, 
Spake  from  the  spirit  of  her  griefs  alone, 

Not  with  prophetic  impulse.     Be  that  sin 
Forgiven  me  !  and  the  calm  and  quiet  faith 
Which,  in  the  place  of  incredulity, 
Hatli  fiU'd  me,  now  that  seeing  I  believe. 
Doth  give  of  happy  end  to  righteous  cause 
A  presage,  not  presumptuous,  but  assured. 

Then  Pedro  told  Pelayo  how  from  vale 
To  vale  the  exalted  Adosinda  went, 
Exciting  sire  and  son,  in  holy  war 
Conquering  or  dying,  to  secure  their  place 
In  Paradise  ;  and  how  reluctantly. 
And  mourning  for  his  child  by  his  own  act 
Thus  doom'd  to  death,  he  bade  with  heavy  heart 
His  banner  be  brought  forth.     Devoid  alike 
Of  purpose  and  of  hope  himself,  he  meant 
To  march  toward  the  western  Mountaineers, 
Where  Odoar  by  his  counsel  might  direct 
Their   force   conjoin'd.      Now,  said  he,  we  must 

haste 
To  Cangas,  there,  Pelayo,  to  secure, 
With  timely  speed,  1  trust  in  God,  thy  house. 

Tiion  looking  to  his  men,  he  cried,  Bring  forth 
The  armor  which  in  Wamba's  wars  I  wore. — 
Alphonso's  heart  leapt  at  the  auspicious  words. 
Count  Pedro  mark'd  the  rising  glow  of  joy, — 
Doubly  to  thee,  Alphonso,  he  pursued, 
This  day  above  all  other  days  is  blest. 
From  whence,  as  from  a  birth-day,  thou  wilt  date 
Thy  life  in  arms  ! 

Rejoicing  in  their  task, 
The  servants  of  the  house,  with  emulous  love, 
Dispute  the  charge.     One  brings  the  cuirass,  one 
The  buckler;  this  exultingly  displays 
The  sword  ;  his  comrade  lifts  the  helm  on  high  ; 
The  greaves,  the  gauntlets  they  divide  ;  a  spur 
Seems  now  to  dignify  the  officious  hand 
Which  for  such  service  bears  it  to  his  Lord. 
Greek  artists  in  the  imperialxity  forged 
That  splendid  armor,  perfect  in  their  craft; 
With  curious  skill  they  wrought  it,  framed  alike 
To  shine  amid  the  pageantry  of  war. 


And  for  the  proof  of  battle.     Many  a  time 
Alphonso  from  his  nurse's  lap  had  stretch'd 
His  infant  hands  toward  it  eagerly. 
Where  gleaming  to  the  central  fire  it  hung 
High  in  the  hall ;  and  many  a  time  had  wish'd, 
With  boyish  ardor,  tliat  the  day  were  come 
When  Pedro  to  his  prayers  would  grant  *he  boon, 
His  dearest  heart's  desire.     Count  Pedro  then 
Would  smile,  and  in  his  heart  rejoice  to  see 
The  noble  instinct  manifest  itself. 
Then,  too,  Favinia,  with  maternal  pride, 
Would  turn  her  eyes  exulting  to  her  Lord, 
And  in  that  silent  language  bid  him  mark 
His  spirit  in  his  boy ;  all  danger  then 
Was  distant,  and  if  secret  forethought  faint 
Of  manhood's  perils,  and  the  chance  of  war, 
Hateful  to  mothers,  pass'd  across  her  mind, 
The  ill  remote  gave  to  the  present  hour 
A  heighten'd  feeling  of  secure  delight. 

No  season  this  for  old  solemnities. 
For  wassailry  and  sport;  —  the  bath,  the  bed, 
The  vigil,  —  all  preparatory  rites 
Omitted  now,  —  here,  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
Before  the  vassals  of  his  father's  house. 
With  them  in  instant  peril  to  partake 
The  chance  of  life  or  death,  the  heroic  boy 
Dons  his  first  arms;  the  coated  scales  of  steel 
Which  o'er  the  tunic  to  his  knees  depend. 
The  hose,  the  sleeves  of  mail ;  bareheaded  then 
He  stood.     But  when  Count  Pedro  took  the  spurs, 
And  bent  his  kn^e  in  service  to  his  son, 
Alphonso  from  that  gesture  half  drew  back, 
Starting  in  reverence,  and  a  deeper  hue 
Spread  o'er  the  glow  of  joy   which    flush'd   his 

cheeks. 
Do  thou  the  rest,  Pelayo!  said  the  Count; 
So  shall  the  ceremony  of  this  hour 
Exceed  in  honor  what  in  form  it  lacks. 
The  Prince  from  Hoya's  faithful  hand  receiv'd 
The  sword ;  he  girt  it  round  the  youth,  and  drew 
And  placed  it  in  his  hand ;  unsheathing  then 
His  own  good  falchion,  with  its  burnishd  blade 
He  touch'd  Alphonso's  neck,  and  with  a  kiss 
Gave  him  his  rank  in  arms. 

Tlius  long  the  crowd 
Had  look'd  intently  on,  in  silence  hush'd; 
Loud  and  continuous  now  with  one  accord, 
Shout  following  shout,  their  acclamations  rose; 
Blessings  were  breathed  from  every  heart,  and  joy, 
Powerful  alike  in  all,  which,  as  with  force 
Of  an  inebriating  cup,  inspired 
The  youthful,  from  the  eye  of  age^drew  tears. 
The  uproar  died  away,  when,  standing  fortli, 
Roderick,  with  liiled  hand,  besought  a  pause 
For  speech,  and  moved  towards  the  3'outh.     I,  too, 
Young  Baron,  he  began,  must  do  my  part ; 
Not  with  prerogative  of  earthly  power, 
But  as  the  servant  of  the  living  God, 
The  God  of  Hosts.     This  day  thou  promisest 
To  die,  when  honor  calls  thee,  for  thy  faith. 
For  thy  liege  Lord,  and  for  thy  native  landj 
The  duties  whicii  at  birth  we  all  contract, 
Are  by  the  high  profession  of  this  hour 
Made  thine  especially.     Thy  noble  blood, 
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The    thoughts    with    wliicli    thy    childhood    hath 

been  fed, 
And  thine  own  noble  nature  more  than  all, 
Are  sureties  for  thee.     But  these  dreadful  times 
Demand  a  further  pledge ;  for  it  hath  pleased 
The  Highest,  as  he  tried  his  Saints  of  old, 
So  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  his  wrath 
To  prove  and  purity  the  sons  of  Spain ; 
And  they  must  knit  their  spirits  to  the  proof. 
Or  sink,  forever  lost.     Hold  forth  thy  sword, 
Young  Baron,  and  before  thy  people  take 
The  vow  which,  in  Toledo's  sacred  name. 
Poor  as  tliese  weeds  bespeak  me,  I  am  here 
To  minister  v/ith  delegated  power. 

With  reverential  awe  was  Roderick  heard 
By  all,  so  well  authority  became 
That  mien,  and  voice,  and  countenance  austere. 
Pelayo  with  complacent  eye  beheld 
The  unlook'd-for  interposal,  and  the  Count 
Bends  toward  Alphonso  his  approving  head. 
The  youth,  obedient,  loosen'd  from  his  belt 
The  sword,  and  looking,  while  his  heart  beat  fast, 
To  Roderick,  reverently  expectant  stood. 

O  noble  youth,  the  Royal  Goth  pursued, 
Thy  country  is  in  bonds ;  an  impious  foe 
Oppresses  herj  he  brings  with  him  strange  laws, 
Strange  language,  evil  customs,  and  false  faith, 
And  forces  them  on  Spain.     Swear  that  thy  bouI 
Will  make  no  covenant  with  these  accursed. 
But  that  the  sword  shall  be  from  this  day  forth 
Thy  children's  portion,  to  be  handed  down 
From  sire  to  son,  a  sacred  heritage, 
Through  every  generation,  till  tlie  work 
Be  done,  and  this  insulted  land  hatii  drunk 
In  sacrifice  the  last  invader's  blood.' 

Bear   witness,   ancient   Mountains !    cried    the 
youth. 
And  ye,  my  native  Streams,  who  hold  your  course 
Forever;  —  this  dear  Earth,  and  yonder  Sky, 
Be  witness !  for  myself  I  make  the  vow. 
And  for  my  children's  children.     Here  I  stand 
Their  sponsor,  binding  them  in  sight  of  Heaven, 
As  by  a  new  baptismal  sacrament, 
To  wage  hereditary,  holy  war. 
Perpetual,  patient,  persevering  -war, 
Till  not  one  living  enemy  pollute 
The  sacred  soil  of  Spain. 

So,  as  he  ceased, 
While  yet  toward  the  clear,  blue  firmament 
His  eyes  were  raised,  he  lifted  to  his  lips 
The  sword,  with  reverent  gesture  bending  then. 
Devoutly  kiss'd  its  cross. 

And  ye  !  exclaimed 
Roderick,  as,  turning  to  the  assembled  troop, 
He  motion'd  with  authoritative  hand, — ■ 
Ye  children  of  the  liills  and  sons  of  Spain  ! 

Through  every  heart  the  rapid  feeling  ran, — 
For  us!  they  answer'd  all  with  one  accord. 
And  at  the  word  they  knelt :  People  and  Prince, 
The  young  and  old,  the  father  and  the  son. 
At  once  they  knelt;  with  one  accord  they  cried, 


For  us,  and  for  our  seed !  with  one  accord 
They  cross'd  their  fervent  arms,  and  with  bent  head 
Inclined  toward  that  awful  voice  from  whence 
Tlie  inspiring  impulse  came.     The  Royal  Goth 
Made  answer,  —  I  receive  your  vow  for  Spain 
And  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  your  cause  is  good ; 
Go  forward  in  his  spirit  and  his  strength. 

Ne'er  in  his  happiest  hours  had  Roderick 
With  such  commanding  majesty  dispensed 
His  princely  gifts,  as  dignified  him  now. 
When,  with  slow  movement,  solemnly  upiaieed, 
Toward  the  kneeling  troop  he  spread  his  arms, 
As  if  the  expanded  soul  diff'used  itself. 
And  carried  to  all  spirits  with  the  act 
Its  effluent  inspiration.     Silently 
The  people  knelt,  and  when  they  rose,  such  aw^e 
Held  them  in  silence,  that  the  eagle's  cry. 
Who  far  above  tlicm,  at  her  highest  flight 
A  speck  scarce  visible,  gyred  round  and  round, 
Was  heard  distinctly;  and  the  mountain  stream. 
Which  from  the  distant  glen  sent  forth  its  sounds 
Wafted  upon  the  wind,  grew  audible 
In  that  deep  hush  of  feeling,  like  the  voice 
Of  waters  in  the  stillness  of  the  nisrht. 


The 
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That  awful  silence  still  endured,  when  one, 
Who  to  the  northern  entrance  of  the  vale 
Had    turn'd    his     casual     eye,    exclaira'd, 

Moors  !  — 
For  from  the  forest  verge  a  troop  were  seen 
Hastening  toward  Pedro's   liall.      Their  forward 

speed 
Was  check'd  when  they  beheld  his  banner  spread, 
And  saw  his  order'd  spears  in  prompt  array, 
Marshalled  to  meet  their  coming.     But  the  pride 
Of  power  and  insolence  of  long  command 
Prick'd  on    their   Chief  presumptuous:    We  are 

come 
Late  for  prevention,  cried  the  haughty  Moor, 
But  never  time  more  fit  for  punishment ! 
These  unbelieving  slaves  must  feel  and  know 
Their  master's  arm  I  —  On,  faithful  Mussulmen, 
On- — on,  —  and  hew  down  the  rebellious  dogs!  — 
Then,  as  he  spurr'd  his  steed,  Allah  is  great! 
Mahommed  is  his  Prophet !  he  exclaim'd, 
And  led  the  charge. 

Count  Pedro  met  the  Chief 
In  full  career;  ne  bore  him  from  his  horse 

I  A  full  spear's  length  upon  the  lance  transfix'd; 

'  Then  leaving  in  his  breast  the  mortal  shaft, 
Pass'd  on,  and,  breaking  through  the  turban'd  files, 
Open'd  a  path.     Pelayo,  who  tliat  day 
Fought  in  the  ranks  afoot,  for  other  war 
Yet  unequipp'd,  pursi*d  and  smote  the  foe. 
But  ever  on  Alphonso,  at  his  side. 
Retained  a  watchful  eye.     The  gallant  boy 
Gave  his  good  sword  that  Iiour  its  earliest  taste 
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Of  Moorish    blood,  —  that  sword,  wliose  hungry 

edge, 
Through  the  fair  course  of  all  his  glorious  life. 
From  that  auspicious  day,  was  fed  so  well. 
Cheap  was  the  victory  now  for  Spain  acliieved  j 
For  the  first  fervor  of  their  zeal  inspired 
The  Mountaineers,  —  the  presence  of  their  Cliiefs, 
The  sight  of  all  dear  objects,  all  dear  ties, 
The  air  they  breathed,  the  soil  whereon  they  trod. 
Duty,  devotion,  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy. 
And  little  had  the  misbelievers  ween'd 
In  such  impetuous  onset  to  receive 
A  greeting  deadly  as  their  own  intent ; 
Victims  they  thought  to  find,  not  men  prepared 
And  eager  for  the  tight ;  their  confidence 
Therefore  gave  way  to  wonder,  and  dismay 
Effected  what  astonishment  began. 
Scatter'd  before  tlie  impetuous  Mountaineers, 
Buckler,  and  spear,  and  cimeter  they  dropp'd. 
As  in  precipitate  rout  they  fled  before 
The    Asturian    sword ;    tlie  vales,  and   hills,  and 

rocks. 
Received   their   blood,  and   vvhere   they   fell   the 

wolves 
At  evening  found  them. 

From  the  fight  apart 
Two  Africans  had  stood,  who  held  in  charge 
Count  Eudon.     When  they  saw  their  countrymen 
Falter,  give  way,  and  fly  before  the  foe. 
One  turn'd  toward  him  with  malignant  rage. 
And  saying.  Infidel  !  thou  shalt  not  live 
To  join  their  triumph  !  aim'd  against  his  neck 
The  moony  falchion's  point.     His  comrade  raised 
A  hasty  hand,  and  turn'd  its  edge  aside, 
Yet  so  that  o'er  the  shoulder  glancing  down. 
It  searr'd  him  as  it  pass'd.     The  murderous  Moor, 
Not  tarrying  to  secure  his  vengeance,  fledj 
'While  he  of  milder  mood,  at  Eudon 's  feet 
Fell  and  embraced  his  knees.     The  mountaineer 
'Who  found  them  thus,  withheld  at  Eudon's  voice 
His  wrathful  hand,  and  led  them  to  his  Lord. 

Count  Pedro,  and  Alphonso,  and  the  Prince 
Stood  on  a  little  rocky  eminence 
Which  overlook'd  the  vale.     Pedro  had  put 
His  helmet  off,  and  with  sonorous  horn 
Blew  the  recall ;  for  well  he  knew  what  thoughts. 
Calm  as  the  Prince  appear'd  and  undisturb'd, 
Lay  underneath  his  silent  fortitude  ; 
And  how  at  this  eventful  juncture  speed 
Imported  more  than  vengeance.     Thrice  he  sent 
The  long-resounding  signal  forth,  which  rung 
From  hill  to  hill,  reechoing  far  and  wide. 
Slow  and  unwillingly  his  men  oboy'd 
The  swelling  horn's  reiterated  call; 
Repining  that  a  single  foe  escaped 
The  retribution  of  that  righteous  hour. 
With  lingering  step  reluctant  from  the  chase 
They  turn'd,  —  their  veins  full-swollen,  their  sin- 
ews strung 
For  battle  still,  their  hearts  unsatisfied  ; 
Their   swords  were   dropping   still  with  Moorish 

blood. 
And  where  they  wiped  tlieir  reeking  brows,  the 
stain 


Of  Moorish  gore  was  left.     But  when  they  came 

Where  Pedro,  with  Alphonso  at  his  side. 

Stood  to  behold  their  coming,  then  they  press'd, 

All  emulous,  with  gratulation  round, 

E.\toUing,  for  his  deeds  that  day  display'd, 

The  noble  boy.     Oh  !  when  had  Heaven,  they  said, 

With  such  especial  favor  manifest 

Illustrated  a  first  essay  in  arms ! 

They  bless'd  the  father  from  whose  loins  he  sprung. 

The  mother  at  whose  happy  breast  he  fed ; 

And  pray'd  that  their  young  hero's  fields  might  be 

Many,  and  all  like  this. 

Thus  they  indulged 
The  honest  heart,  e.\uoerant  of  love. 
When  that  loquacious  joy  at  once  was  check'd, 
For  Eudon  and  the  Moor  were  brought  before 
Count  Pedro.     Both  came  fearfully  and  pale. 
But  with  a  different  fear:  the  African 
Felt,  at  this  crisis  of  his  destiny. 
Such  apprehension  as  without  reproach 
Might  blanch  a  soldier's  cheek,  when  life  and  death 
Hang  on  another's  will,  and  helplessly 
He  must  abide  the  issue.     But  the  thoughts 
Which  quail'd  Count  Eudon's  heart,  and  made  his 

limbs 
Quiver,  were  of  his  own  unworthiness, 
Old  enmity,  and  that  he  stood  in  power 
Of  hated  and  hereditary  foes. 
I  came  not  with  them  willingly  !  he  cried. 
Addressing  Pedro  and  the  Prince  at  once. 
Rolling  from  each  to  each  his  restless  eyes 
.•\ghast,  —  the  Moor  can  tell  I  had  no  choice; 
They  forced  me  from  my  castle  :  —  in  the  fight 
They  would  have  slain  me :  —  see,  I  bleed  !     The 

Moor 
Can  witness  that  a  Moorish  cimeter 
Inflicted  this:  —  he  saved  me  from  worse  hurt:  — 
I  did  not  come  in  arms:  —  he  knows  it  all;  — 
Speak,  man,  and  let  the  truth  be  known  to  clear 
My  innocence ! 

Thus  as  he  ceased,  with  fear 
And  rapid  utterance,  panting  open-mouth'd. 
Count  Pedro  half  repress'd  a  mournful  smile. 
Wherein  compassion  seein'd  to  mitigate 
His  deep  contempt.     Methinks,  said  he,  the  Moor 
Might  with  more  reason  look  himself  to  find 
An  intercessor,  than  be  call'd  upon 
To  play  the  pleader's  part.     Didst  thou  tnen  save 
The  Baron  from  thy  comrades  .= 

Let  my  Lord 
Show  mercy  to  me,  said  the  Mussulman, 
As  I  am  free  from  falsehood.     We  were  left, 
I  and  anotlier,  holding  him  in  charge  ; 
My  fellow  would  have  slain  him  when  he  saw 
How  tlie  ficrlit  fared ;  I  turn'd  the  cimeter 
Aside,  and  trust  that  life  will  be  the  meed 
For  life  by  me  preserved. 

Nor  shall  thy  trust, 
Rejoin'd  the  Count,  be  vain.  Say  further  now. 
From  whence  ye  came;  —  your  orders,  what'  — 

what  force 
In  Gegio ;  and  if  others  like  yourselves 
Are  in  the  field. 

The  ,\frican  replied. 
We  came  from  Gegio,  order'd  to  secure 
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This  Baron  on  the  way,  and  seek  thee  here 
To  bear  thee  hence  in  bonds.     A  messenger 
Froni  Cordoba,  whose  speed  denoted  well 
He  came  with  urgent  tidings,  wa.s  the  cause 
Of  this  our  sudden  movement.     We  went  forth 
Three  hundred  men  ;  an  equal  force  was  sent 
For  Caugas,  on  like  errand,  as  I  ween. 
Four  hundred  in  the  city  then  were  left. 
If  other  force  be  moving  from  the  south, 
I  know  not,  save  that  all  appearances 
Denote  alarm  and  vigilance 

The  Prince 
Fi.x'd  upon  Eudon  then  his  eye  severe  j 
Baron,  he  said,  the  die  of  war  is  cast; 
What  part  art  thou  prepared  to  take  .'  against, 
Or  with  the  oppressor  ? 

Not  against  my  friends, — 
Not  against  you  !  —  the  irresolute  wretch  replied. 
Hasty,  yet  faltering  in  his  fearful  speech; 
But,  —  have  ye  weigh'd  it  w'ell  ?  —  It  is  not  yet 
Too  late,  —  their  numbers,  —  their  victorious  force. 
Which  hath  already  trodden  in  the  dust 
Tlie    sceptre    of    the    Goths :  —  the    throne    de- 

stroy'd,  — 
Our  towns  subdued,  —  our  country  overrun, — 
The  people  to  the  yoke  of  their  new  Lords 
Resign'd  in  peace  —  Can  I  not  mediate.'  — 
Were  it  not  batter  through  my  agency 
To  gain  such  terms,  — such  honorable  terms.'  — 

Terms  1  cried  Pelayo,  cutting  short  at  once 
That  dastard  speech,  and  checking,  ere  it  grew 
Too  powerful  for  restraint,  tlie  incipient  wralli 
Which  in  indignant  murmurs  breathing  round. 
Rose  like  a  gathermg  storm,  learn  thou  what  terms 
Asturias,  this  day  speaking  by  my  voice. 
Doth  constitute  to  be  the  law  between 
Thee  and  thy  Country.     Our  portentous  age. 
As  with  an  earthquake's  desolating  force, 
Hath  loosen'd  and  disjointed  the  whole  frame 
Of  social  order,  and  she  calls  not  now 
For  service  with  the  force  of  sovereign  w'ill. 
That  which  was  common  duty  in  old  times. 
Becomes  an  arduous,  glorious  virtue  now  ; 
And  every  one,  as  between  Hell  and  Heaven, 
In  free  election  must  be  left  to  clioose. 
Asturias  asks  not  of  thee  to  partake 
The  cup  which  we  have  pledged  ;  she  claims  frjm 

none 
The  dauntless  fortitude,  the  mind  resolved, 
Wliich  only  God  can  give  ;  —  tlicrefore  such  peace 
As  thou  canst  find  where  all  around  is  war. 
She  leaves  thee  to  enjoy.     But  think  not,  Count, 
That  because  thou  art  weak,  one  valiant  arm. 
One  generous  spirit  must  be  lost  to  Spain  ! 
The  vassal  owes  no  service  to  the  Lord 
Who  to  his  Country  doth  acknowledge  none. 
The  summons  which  thou  hast  not  heart  to  give, 
I  and  Count  Pedro  over  thy  domains 
Will  send  abroad  ;  the  vassals  who  were  thine 
Will  fight  beneath  our  banners,  and  our  wants 
Shall  from  thy  lands,  as  from  a  patrimony 
Which  hath  reverted  to  the  common  stock. 
Be  fed  ;  such  tribute,  too,  as  to  the  Moors 
Thou  renderest,  we  will  take     It  is  the  price 


Which  in  this  land  for  wealiness  must  be  paid 
While  evil  stars  prevail.     And  mark  me,  Chief  I 
Fear  is  a  treacherous  counsellor  !  I  know 
Thou  thinkest  that  beneath  his  horses'  hoofs 
The  Moor  will  trample  our  poor  numbers  down ; 
But  join  not,  in  contempt  of  us  and  Heaven, 
His  multitudes!  for  if  thou  shouldst  be  found 
Against  thy  country,  on  the  readiest  tree 
Those  recreant  bones  shall  rattle  in  the  wind. 
When  the  birds  have  left  them  bare. 

As  tlius  he  spake. 
Count  Eudon  heard  and  trembled  :  every  joint 
Was  loosen'd,  every  fibre  of  his  flesh 
Thrill'd,  and  from  every  pore  effused,  cold  sweat 
Clung  on  his  quivering  limbs.     Shame  forced  it 

forth. 
Envy,  and  inward  consciousness,  and  fear 
Predominant,  which  stifled  in  his  heart 
Hatred  and  rage.     Before  his  livid  lips 
Could  shape  to  utterance  their  essay'd  reply. 
Compassionately  Pedro  interposed. 
Go,  Baron,  to  the  Castle,  said  the  Count; 
There  let  tliy  wound  be  look'd  to,  and  consult 
Thy  better  mind  at  leisure.     Let  this  Moor 
Attend  upon  thee  there,  and  wlien  thou  wilt. 

Follow  thy  fortunes To  Pelayo  then 

He  turn'd,  and  saying.  All-too-long,  O  Prince, 
Hath  this  unlook'd-for  conflict  held  thee  here, — 
He  bade  his  gallant  men  begin  their  march. 

Flush'd  witli  success,  and  in  auspicious  hour. 
The  Mountaineers  set  forth.  Blessings  and  prayers 
Pursued  them  at  tlicir  parting,  and  the  tears 
Which  fell  were  tears  of  fervor,  not  of  grief. 
The  sun  was  verging  to  the  western  slope 
Of  Heaven,  but  they  till  midnight  travell'd  on; 
Renewing  then  at  early  dawn  their  way. 
They  held  their  unremitting  course  from  morn 
Till  latest  eve,  such  urgent  cause  impell'd; 
.\nd  night  had  closed  around,  when  to  the  vale 
Where  Sella  in  her  ampler  bed  receives 
Pionia's  stream  tliey  came.     Massive  and  black 
Pelayo's  castle  there  was  seen ;    its  lines 
And  battlements  against  the  deep  blue  sky 
Distinct  in  solid  darkness  visible. 
No  light  is  in  the  tower.     Eager  to  know 
The  worst,  and  with  that  fatal  certainty 
To  terminate  intolerable  dread. 
He  spurr'd  his  courser  ibrward.     All  his  fears 
Too  surely  are  fuIfiU'd,  —  for  open  stand 
The  doors,  and  mournfully  at  times  a  dog 
Fills  with  his  howling  the  deserted  Jiall. 
A  moment  overcome  with  wretchedness, 
Silent  Pelaj'o  stood  !    recovering  then. 
Lord  God,  resign'd  he  cried,  thy  will  be  done'. 


XIV. 


THE  RESCUE. 


Count,  said  Pelayo,  Nature  hath  assign'd 
Two  sovereign  remedies  for  human  grief; 
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Religion,  surest,  firmest,  first  and  best, 

Strength  to  the  weak,  and  to  the  wounded  bahn  ; 

And  strenuous  action  nest.     Think  not  I  came 

With  unprovided  heart.     My  noble  wife, 

In  the  last  solemn  words,  the  last  farewell 

With  which  she  charged  her  secret  messenger. 

Told  me  that  whatsoe'er  was  my  resolve, 

She  bore  a  mind  prepared.     And  well  I  know 

Tlie  evil,  be  it  what  it  may,  hath  found 

In  her  a  courage  equal  to  the  hour. 

Captivity,  or  death,  or  what  worse  pangs. 

She  in  her  children  may  be  doom'd  to  feel, 

Will  never  make  that  steady  soul  repent 

Its  virtuous  purpose.     I,  too,  did  not  cast 

My  single  life  into  the  lot,  but  knew 

These  dearer  pledges  on  the  die  were  set ;  ^ 

And  if  the  worst  have  fallen,  I  shall  but  bear 

That  in  my  breast,  which,  with  transfiguring  power 

Of  piety,  makes  chastening  sorrow  take 

The  form  of  hope,  and  sees,  in  Death,  the  friend 

And  the  restoring  Angel.     We  must  rest 

Perforce,  and  wait  what  tidings  night  may  bring. 

Haply  of  comfort.     Ho,  there  !   kindle  fires, 

And  see  if  aught  of  hospitality 

Can  yet  within  these  mournful  walls  be  found  ! 

Thus  while  he  spake,  lights  were  descried  far  off 
Moving  among  the  trees,  and  coming  sounds 
Were  heard  as  of  a  distant  multitude. 
Anon  a  company  of  horse  and  foot. 
Advancing  in  disorderly  array. 
Came  up  the  vale ;  before  them  and  beside 
Their  torches  iiash'd  on  Sella's  rippling  stream  ; 
Now  gleam'd  through  chestnut  groves,  emerging 

now. 
O'er  their  huge  boughs  and  radiated  leaves 
Cast  broad  and  bright  a  transitory  glare. 
Tliat  sight  inspired  with  strength  the  mountaineers; 
All  sense  of  weariness,  all  wish  for  rest 
At  once  were  gone  ;    impatient  in  desire 
Of  second  victory  alert  they  stood  ; 
And  when  the  hostile  symbols,  which  from  far 
Imagination  to  their  wish  had  shaped, 
V'anish'd  in  nearer  vision,  high-wrought  hope 
Departing,  left  tlie  spirit  pall'd  and  blank. 
No  turban'd  race,  no  sons  of  Africa 
Were  they  who  now  came  winding  up  the  vale. 
As  waving  wide  before  their  horses'  feet 
The  torch-light  floated,  with  its  hovering  glare 
Blackening  the  incumbent  and  surrounding  night. 
Helmet  and  breastplate  glitter'd  as  they  came. 
And  spears  erect;  and  nearer  as  they  drew 
Were  tiie  loose  folds  of  female  garments  seen 
On  those  who  led  the  company.     Who  then 
Had  stood  beside  Pelayo,  might  have  heard 
Thp-  beating  of  his  heart. 

But  vainly  there 
Soua'ht  he  with  wistful  eye  the  well-known  forms 
Bi'Ioveti ;  and  plainly  might  it  now  be  seen. 
That  from  some  bloody  conflict  they  return'd 
Victorious,  —  for  at  every  saddle-bow 
A  gory  head  was  hung.     Anon,  they  stopp'd. 
Levelling,  in  quick  alarm,  their  ready  spears. 
Hold!    who  goes  there.'  cried  one.     A  hundred 

tongues 


Sent  forth  with  one  accord  the  glad  reply, 
Friends    and    Asturians.      Onward    moved    the 

lights,  — 
The  people  knew  their  lord. 

Then  what  a  shout 
Rung  through  the  valley  !     From  their  clay-built 

nests, 
Beneath  tlie  overbrowing  battlements, 
Now  first  disturb'd,  the  affrighted  martins  flew. 
And  uttering  notes  of  terror  short  and  shrill. 
Amid  the  yellow  glare  and  lurid  smoke 
Wheel'd  giddily.     Then  plainly  was  it  shown 
How  well  the  vassals  loved  their  generous  lord,  | 

How  like  a  father  the  Asturian  Prince  ] 

Was  dear.     They  crowded  round  ;  they  clasp'd        ! 

his  knees ;  i 

They  snatch'd  his  hand  ;  they  fell  upon  his  neck,  — 
They  wept;  —  they  blest  Almighty  Providence,  ' 

Which  had  restored  him  thus  from  bondage  free  ;         I 
God  was  with  them  and  their  good  cause,  they  said ;        I 
His  hand  was  here.  —  His  shield  was  over  them,  — 
His  spirit  was  abroad,  —  His  power  displayed; 
And  pointing  to  their  bloody  trophies  then. 
They  told  Pelayo,  there  he  might  behold 
The  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  they  should  soon 
Reap  in  the  field  of  war  !     Benignaiitly, 
With  voice,  and  look,  and  gesture,  did  the  Prince 
To  these  warm  greetings  of  tumultuous  joy 
Respond;  and  sure,  if  at  that  moment  auglit 
Could  for  a  while  have  overpower'd  those  fears 
Which,  from  the  inmost  heart,  o'er  all  his  frame 
Diffused  their  chilling  influence,  worthy  pride. 
And  sympathy  of  love,  and  joy,  and  hope, 
Had  then  possess'd  him  wholly.     Even  now 
His  spirit  rose;  the  sense  of  power,  the  sight 
Of  his  brave  people,  ready  where  he  led 
To  fight  their  country's  battles,  and  the  thought 
Of  instant  action,  and  deliverance,  — 
If  Heaven,  which  thus  far  had  protected  him. 
Should  favor  still,  —  revived  his  heart,  and  gave 
Fresii  impulse  to  its  spring.     In  vain  he  sought, 
Amid  that  turbulent  greeting,  to  inquire 
Where  Gaudiosa  was,  his  children  where. 
Who  call'd  them  to  the  field,  who  captain'd  them  ; 
And  how  these  women,  thus  with  arms  and  death 
Environ'd,  came  amid  their  company  ; 
For  yet,  amid  the  fluctuating  light 
And  tumult  of  the  crowd,  he  knew  them  not. 

Guisla  was  one.     The  Moors  had  found  in  her 
A  willing  and  concerted  prisoner. 
Gladly  to  Gegio,  to  the  renegade. 
On  wliom  her  loose  and  shameless  love  was  bent. 
Had  she  set  forth ;  and  in  lier  heart  she  curs'd 
The  busy  spirit,  who,  with  powerful  call 
Rousing  Pelayo's  people,  led  them  on 
In  quick  pursual,  and  victoriously 
Achieved  tlie  rescue,  to  her  mind  perverse 
Unwelcome  as  unlook'd  for.     With  dismay 
She  recognized  her  brother,  dreaded  now 
More  than  he  once  was  dear;  her  countenance 
Was  turn'd  toward  him,  —  not  with  eager  joy 
To  court  his  sight,  and  meeting  its  first  glance, 
Exchange  delightful  welcome,  soul  with  soul  : 
Hers  was  the  conscious  eye,  that  cannot  choose 
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But  look  to  what  it  fears.     Slie  could  not  shun 
His  presence,  and  the  rigid  smile  constrain'd. 
With  which  she  coldly  dress'd  her  features,  ill 
Conceal'd  her  inward  thouglits,  and  tlie  despite 
Of  obstinate  guilt  and  unrepentant  shame. 
Sullenly  thus,  upon  her  mule  slie  sat, 
Waiting  the  greeting  wliich  she  did  not  dare 
Bring  on.     But  who  is  she  that,  at  her  side. 
Upon  a  stately  war-horse  eminent, 
.Holds  the  loose  rein  with  careless  liand  >     A  helm 
Presses  tiie  clusters  of  her  flaxen  hair ; 
The  shield  is  on  her  arm  ;  her  breast  is  mail'd; 
A  sword-belt  is  her  girdle,  and  right  well 
It  may  be  seen  that  sword  hath  done  its  work 
To-day,  for  upward  from  the  wrist  her  sleeve 
Is  stiff'  with  blood.     An  unregardant  eye, 
As  one  whose  thoughts  were  not  of  earth,  she  cast 
Upon  the  turmoil  round.     One  countenance 
So  strongly  maric'd,  so  passion-worn,  was  there. 
That  it  recall'd  her  mind.     Ha  !  Maccabee  ! 
Lifting  her  arm,  exultingly  she  cried, 
Did  I  not  tell  thee  we  should  meet  in  joy  .' 
Well,  Brother,  hast  thou  done  thy  part,  —  I,  too. 
Have  not  been  wanting  !     Now  be  His  the  praise 
From  whom  the  impulse  came  ! 

That  startlingcall. 
That  voice  so  well  reraember'd,  toucli'd  the  Goth 
With  timely  impulse  now ;  for  he  had  seen 
His  Mother's  face,  —  and  at  her  siglit,  the  past 
And  present  mingled  like  a  frightful  dream, 
Which  from  some  dread  reality  derives 
Its  deepest  horror.     Adosinda's  voice 
Dispersed  the  waking  vision.     Little  deem'd 
Rusilla,  at  tliat  momejit,  that  tiie  child. 
For  whom  her  supplications  day  and  night 
W^ere  offer'd,  breatlied  the  living  air.     Her  heart 
Was  calm  ;  her  placid  countenance,  though  grief 
Deeper  than  time  had  left  its  traces  there, 
Retaiu'd  its  dignity  serene ;  yet,  when 
Siverian,  pressing  through  the  people,  kiss'd 
Her  reverend  hand,  some  quiet  tears  ran  down. 
As  she  approach'd  the  Prince,  the  crowd  made  way 
Respectful.     The  maternal  smile  whicli  bore 
Her  greeting,  from  Felayo's  heart  at  once 
Dispell'd  its  boding.     What  he  would  have  ask'd 
She  knew,  and  bending  from  her  palfrey  down. 
Told  him  that  they  for  whom  he  look'd  were  safe. 
And  that  in  secret  he  should  hear  the  rest. 


XV. 

RODERICK  AT   CANGAS. 

How  calmly  gliding  through  the  dark-blue  sky 
The  midnight  Moon  ascends !     Her  placid  beams 
Tlu'ougli  thinly-scatter'd  leaves  and  boughs  gro- 
tesque. 
Mottle  with  mazy  shades  the  orcliard  slope  ; 
Here,  o'er  the  chestnut's  fretted  foliage,  gray 
And  massy,  motionless  they  spread  ;  liere  shine 
Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Tlieir  chasms;  and  tliere  tile  glittering  argentry 
Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams. 


A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 

Rests  on  the  hills  ;  and  oh,  how  awfully 

Into  tliat  deep  and  tranquil  lirmament 

The  summits  of  Auseva  rise  serene  ! 

The  watchman  on  the  battlements  partakes 

The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour  ;  he  feels 

The  silence  of  the  earth,  the  endless  sound 

Of  flowing  water  soothes  liim,  and  the  stars. 

Which   in   that    brightest    moonlight    well  nigh 

quench'd 
Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 
Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite,  are  seen. 
Draw  on,  with  elevating  influence. 
Toward  eternity  the  attemper'd  mind. 
Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  stands, 
And  to  tiie  Virgin  Mother  silently 
Prefers  her  hymn  of  praise. 
'  The  mountaineers 

Before  the  castle,  rouna  their  mouldering  fires. 
Lie  on  tlie  hearth  outstretch'd.     Felayo's  hall 
Is  full,  and  he  upon  his  careful  coucii 
Hears  all  around  the  deep  and  long-drawn  breath 
Of  sleep  ;  for  gentle  nigiit  hath  brought  to  these 
Perfect  and  undisturb'd  repose,  alike 
Of  corporal  powers  and  inward  faculty. 
Wakeful  the  while  he  lay,  yet  more  by  hope 
Tlian  grief  or  anxious  tliouglits  possess'd,  —  though 

grief 
For  Guisla's  guilt,  which  freshen'd  in  his  heart 
Tlie  memory  of  their  wretched  mother's  crnne. 
Still  made  its  presence  felt,  like  the  dull  sense 
Of  some  perpetual  inward  malady  ; 
And  the  whole  peril  of  the  future  lay 
Before  him  clearly  seen.     He  had  heard  all  j 
How  that  unworthy  sister,  obstinate 
In  wrong  and  shameless,  rather  seem'd  to  woo 
The  upstart  renegade  than  to  wait 
His  wooing  J  how,  as  guilt  to  guilt  led  on, 
Spurning  at  gentle  admonition  first. 
When  Gaudiosa  hopelessly  forbore 
From  furtlier  counsel,  tlien  in  sullen  mood 
Resentful,  Guisla  soon  began  to  hate 
The  virtuous  presence  before  which  she  felt 
Her  nature  how  inferior,  and  her  fault 
How  foul.     Despiteful  thus  she  grew,  because 
Humbled,  yet  unrepentant.     Who  could  say 
To  what  excess  bad  passions  might  impel 
A  woman  thus  possess'd  .''     She  could  not  fail 
To  mark  Siverian's  absence,  for  what  end 
Her  conscience  but  too  surely  had  divined ; 
And  Gaudiosa,  well  aware  that  all 
To  the  vile  paramour  was  thus  made  known. 
Had  to  safe  hiding-place,  with  timely  fear. 
Removed  her  children.    Well  the  event  had  proved 
How  needful  was  that  caution  ;  for  at  night 
She  sought  the  mountain  solitudes,  and  morn 
Belield  Numacian's  soldiers  at  tlie  gate. 
Yet  did  not  sorrow  in  Pelayo's  heart 
For  tliis  domestic  shame  prevail  tliat  hour, 
Nor  gathering  danger  weigh  his  spirit  down 
The  anticipated  meeting  put  to  flight 
These  painful  thoughts :  to-morrow  will  restore 
All  whom  his  heart  liolds  dear;  his  wife  beloved, 
No  longer  now  remember'd  for  regret, 
Is  present  to  his  soul  with  hope  and  joy ; 
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His  inward  eye  beholds  Favila's  form 
In,  opening  youth  robust,  and  HernKsind, 
His  daughter,  lovely  as  a  budding  rose; 
Their  images  beguile  the  hours  of  night, 
Till  with  the  earliest  morning  he  may  seek 
Their  secret  hold. 

The  nightingale  not  yet 
Had  ceased  her  song,  nor  had  the  early  lark 
Her  dewy  nest  forsaken,  when  the  Prince 
Upward  beside  Pionia  took  his  way 
Toward  Auseva.     Heavily  to  him, 
Impatient  for  the  morrow's  happiness, 
Long  night  had  linger'd ;  but  it  seem'd  more  long 
To  Roderick's  aching  heart.     He,  too,  had  watch'd 
For  dawn,  and  seen  the  earliest  break  of  day. 
And  heard  its  earliest  sounds  ;  and  when  the  Prince 
Went  forth,  the  melancholy  man  was  seen 
With  pensive  pace  upon  Pionia's  side 
Wandering  alone  and  slow.     For  he  had  left 
The  wearying  place  of  his  unrest,  that  morn 
With  its  cold  dews  might  bathe  his  throbbing  brow, 
And  with  its  breath  allay  the  feverish  heat 
That  burnt  within.     Alas  !  the  gales  of  morn 
Reach  not  the  fever  of  a  wounded  heart! 
How  shall  he  meet  his  Motiier's  ej'e,  how  make 
His  secret  known,  and  from  that  voice  revered 
Obtain  forgiveness,  —  all  that  he  has  now 
To  ask,  ere  on  the  lap  of  earth  in  peace 
He  lay  his  head  resigned  .''     In  silent  prayer 
He  supplicated  Heaven  to  strengthen  him 
Against  that  trying  hour,  there  seeking  aid 
Where  all  who  seek  shall  find  ;  and  thus  his  soul 
Received  support,  and  gather'd  fortitude, 
Never  than  now  more  needful,  for  the  hour 
Was  nio-h.     He  saw  Siverian  drawing  near, 
And  with  a  dim  but  quick  foreboding  met 
The  good  old  man  :  yet  when  he  heard  him  say. 
My  Lady  sends  to  seek  thee,  like  a  knell 
To  one  expecting  and  prepared  for  death, 
But  fearing  the  dread  point  that  hastens  on, 
It  smote  his  iieart.     He  follow'd  silently, 
And  knit  liis  suffering  spirit  to  tlie  proof. 

He  went  resolved  to  tell  his  Mother  all, 
Fall  at  her  feet,  and  drinking  the  last  dregs 
Of  bitterness,  receive  the  only  good 
F.arth  had  in  store  for  him.     Resolved  for  this 
He  went ;  yet  was  it  a  relief  to  find 
That  painful  resolution  must  await 
A  fitter  season,  when  no  eye  but  Heaven's 
Might  witness  to  their  nmtual  agony. 
Count  Julian's  daughter  with  Rusilla  sat; 
Both  had  been  weeping,  both  were  pale,  but  calm. 
With  head  as  for  humility  abased 
Roderick  approach'd,  and  bending,  on  his  breast 
He  cross'd  his  humble  arms.     Rusilla  rose 
In  reverence  to  the  priestly  character, 
And  with  a  mournful  eye  regarding  him. 
Thus  she  began  :  —  Good  Father,  I  have  lieard 
From  my  old  faithful  servant  and  true  friend. 
Thou  didst  reprove  the  inconsiderate  tongue. 
That  in  the  anguish  of  its  spirit  pour'd 
A  curse  upon  my  poor  unhappy  child. 
O  Father  Maccahee,  this  is  a  hard  world. 
And  liasty  in  its  judgments  !     Time  has  been, 
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When  not  a  tongue  within  the  Pyrenees 

Dared  whisper  in  dispraise  of  Roderick's  name. 

Lest,  if  the  conscious  air  liad  caught  the  sound, 

The  vengeance  of  the  honest  multitude 

Should  fall  upon  the  traitorous  head,  or  branu 

For  life-long  infamy  the  lying  lips. 

Now,  if  a  voice  bo  raised  in  his  behalf, 

'Tis  noted  for  a  wonder,  and  the  man 

Who  utters  tlie  strange  speech  shall  be  admired 

For  such  excess  of  Christian  charity. 

Thy  Christian  charity  hath  not  been  lost ;  — 

Father,  I  feel  its  virtue  :  —  it  hath  been 

Balm    to   my   heart ;  —  with   words   and   grateful 

tears,  — 
All  that  is  left  me  now  for  gratitude,  — 
I  thank  thee,  and  beseech  thee  in  thy  prayers 
That  thou  wilt  still  remember  Roderick's  name. 

Roderick  so  long  had  to  tliis  hour  look'd  on, 
That  when  tiie  actual  point  of  trial  came. 
Torpid  and  numb'd  it  found  him;  cold  he  grew. 
And  as  the  vital  spirits  to  the  heart 
Retreated  o'er  his  wither'd  countenance, 
Deathy  and  damp,  a  whiter  paleness  spread. 
Unmoved  the  while,  the  inward  feeling  seem'd. 
Even  in  such  dull  insensibility 
As  gradual  age  brings  on,  or  slow  disease, 
Beneath  whose  progress  lingering  life  survives 
The  power  of  suffering.     Wondering  at  himself, 
Yet  gathering  confidence,  he  raised  his  eyes, 
Then  slowly  shaking  as  he  bent  his  head, 
O  venerable  Lady,  he  replied, 
If  auglit  may  comfort  that  unhappy  soul. 
It  must  be  tiiy  compassion,  and  thy  prayers. 
She  whom  he  most  hath  wrong'd,  she  who  alone 
On  earth  can  grant  forgiveness  for  his  crime. 
She  hath  forgiven  him ;  and  tiiy  blessing  now 
Were  all  that  he  could  ask,  —  all  that  could  bring 
Profit  or  consolation  to  his  soul. 
If  he  hath  been,  as  sure  we  may  believe 
A  penitent  sincere. 

Oh,  had  he  lived. 
Replied  Rusilla,  never  penitence 
Had  equalfd  his !  full  well  I  know  his  heart, 
Vehement  in  all  things.     He  would  on  himself 
Have  wreak'd  such  penance   as  had  rcach'd  the 

height 
Of  fleshly  suft'ering  —  yea,  which  being  told 
With  its  portentous  rigor  should  have  made 
The  memory  of  his  fault,  o'erpower'd  and  lost 
In  shuddering  pity  and  astonishment, 
Fade  like  a  feebler  horror.     Otherwise 
Seem'd  good  to  Heaven.     I  murmur  not,  nor  doubt 
The  boundless  mercy  of  redeeming  love. 
For  sure  I  trust  that  not  in  his  offence 
Harden'd  and  reprobate  was  my  lost  son, 
A  child  of  wrath,  cut  off!  —  tliat  dreadful  thought, 
Not  even  amid  the  first  fresh  wretchedness, 
When  the  ruin  burst  around  me  like  a  flood, 
Assail'd  my  soul.     I  ever  deem'd  his  fall 
An  act  of  sudden  madness  ;  and  this  day 
Hath  in  unlook'd-for  confirmation  given 
A  livelier  hope,  a  more  assun-d  faith. 
Smiling  benignant  then  amid  her  tears, 
She  took  Florinda  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
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I  little  thought  that  I  should  live  to  bless 

Count  Julian's  daughter  !    She  hath  brought  to  me 

The  last,  the  best,  the  only  comfort  earth 

Could  minister  to  this  alHicted  heart, 

And  my  gray  hairs  may  now  unto  tlie  grave 

Go  down  in  peace. 

Happy,  Florinda  cried, 
Are  they  for  whom  the  grave  hath  peace  in  store  ! 
The  wrongs  they  have  sustain'd,  the   woes  they 

bear, 
Pass  not  that  holy  threshold,  where  Death  heals 
The  broken  heart.     O  Lady,  thou  mayst  trust 
In  humble  hope,  through  Him  who  on  the  Cross 
Gave  his  atoning  blood  for  lost  mankind, 
To  meet  beyond  the  grave  thy  child  forgiven. 
1  too  with  Roderick  there  may  interchange 
Forgiveness.     But  the  grief  which  wastes  away 
This  mortal  frame,  hastening  the  happy  hour 
Of  my  enlargement,  is  but  a  light  part 
Of  what  my  soul  endures  !  —  that  grief  hath  lost 
Its  sting  :  —  I  have  a  keener  sorrow  here, — 
One  which,  —  but  God  forefend  that  dire  event, — 
May  pass  with  me  the  portals  of  the  grave, 
And  with  a  thought,  like  sin  which  cannot  die, 
Imbitter  Heaven.     My  father  hath  renounced 
His  hope  in  Christ !     It  was  his  love  for  me 
Which  drove  him  to  perdition  —  I  was  born 
To  ruin  all  who  loved  me,  —  all  1  loved ! 
Perhaps  I  sinn'd  in  leaving  him  ;  — that  fear 
Rises  within  me  to  disturb  the  peace 
Which  I  .should  else  have  found. 

To  Roderick  then 
The  pious  mourner  turn'd  her  suppliant  eyes: 

0  Father,  there  is  virtue  in  thy  prayers ! 

1  do  beseech  thee  offer  them  to  Heaven 

In  his  behalf!     For  Roderick's  sake,  for  mine, 
Wrestle  with  Him  whose  name  is  Merciful, 
That  Julian  may  with  penitence  be  touch'd. 
And  clinging  to  the  Cross,  implore  that  grace 
Wliich  ne'er  was  sought  in  vain.     For  Roderick's 

sake 
And  mine,  pray  for  him  !     We  have  been  the  cause 
Of  his  otfence  !     What  other  miseries 
May  from  that  same  unliappy  source  have  risen, 
Are  earthly,  temporal,  reparable  all ;  — 
But  if  a  soul  be  lost  through  our  misdeeds, 
That  were  eternal  evil !     Pray  for  him, 
Good  Father  Maccabee,  and  be  thy  prayers 
More  fervent,  as  the  deeper  is  the  crime. 

While  thus  Florinda  spake,  tlie  dog  who  lay 
Before  Rusilla's  feet,  eyeing  him  long 
And  wistfully,  had  recognized  at  lengtli. 
Changed  as  he  was  and  in  those  sordid  weeds. 
His  royal  master.     And  he  rose  and  lick'd 
His  wither'd  hand,  and  earnestly  look'd  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speecli ;  and  moan'd,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-withheld  caress. 
A  feeling  uncommix'd  with  sense  of  guilt 
Or   shame,   yet    painfulest,    thrill'd   through  the 

King ; 
But  he  to  self-control  now  long  inured. 
Repress'd  his  rising  heart,  nor  otlier  tears. 
Full  as  his  struggling  bosom  was,  let  fall 


Than  seem'd  to  follow  on  Florinda's  words. 
Looking  toward  her  then,  yet  so  that  still 
He  sliunn'd  the  meeting  of  her  eye,  he  said, 
Virtuous  and  pious  as  thou  art,  and  ripe 
For  Heaven,  O  Lady,  I  must  think  the  man 
Hath  not  by  his  good  Angel  been  cast  off 
For  whom  thy  supplications  rise.     The  Lord, 
Whose  justice  doth  in  its  unerring  course 
Visit  the  children  for  the  sire's  otfence, 
Shall  He  not  in  his  boundless  mercy  hear 
The  daughter's  prayer,  and  for  her  sake  restore 
The  guilty  parent.''     My  soul  shall  with  thine 
In  earnest  and  continual  duty  join. — 
How  deeply,  how  devoutly,  He  will  know 
To  whom  the  cry  is  raised  ! 

Thus  having  said, 
Deliberately,  in  self-possession  still, 
Himself  from  that  most  painful  interview 
Dispeeding,  he  withdrew.     The  watchful  dog 
Follow 'd  his  footsteps  close.     But  he  retired 
Into  the  thickest  grove  j  there  yielding  way 
To  his  o'erburden'd  nature,  from  all  eyes 
Apart,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground, 
And  threw  his  arms  around  the  dog,  and  cried, 
While  tears  stream'd  down,  Thou,  Theron,  theo 

hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master,  — Theron,  none  but  thou  ! 


XVI. 

COVADONGA. 

Mkantime  Pelayo  up  the  vale  pursued 

Eastward  his  way,  before  the  sun  liad  climb'd 

Auscva's  brow,  or  shed  his  silvering  beams 

Upon  Europa's  summit,  where  the  snows 

Through  all  revolving  seasons  hold  their  seat. 

A  happy  man  lie  went,  his  Jieart  at  rest, 

Of  hope,  and  virtue,  and  affection  full. 

To  all  exhilaratinor  influences 

Of  earth  and  heaven  alive.     With  kindred  joy 

He  heard  the  lark,  who  from  her  airy  height. 

On  twinklino-  pinions  poised,  pour'd  forth  profuse, 

In  thrilling  sequence  of  exuberant  song, 

As  one  whose  joyous  nature  overflow'd 

With  life  and  power,  her  rich  and  rapturous  strain 

The  early  bee,  buzzing  along  the  way. 

From  flower  to  flower,  bore  gladness  on  its  wing 

To  his  rejoicing  sense  ;  and  he  pursued, 

With  quicken'd  eye  alert,  the  frolic  hare, 

"Vhere  f-om  the  green  herb  in  her  wanton  path 

She  brush'd  away  the  dews.     For  he  long  time, 

Far  from  his  home  and  from  his  native  hills, 

Had  dwelt  in  bondage  ;  and  the  mountain  breeze, 

Wliich  he  had  with  the  breath  of  infancy 

Inhaled,  such  impulse  to  his  heart  restored, 

As  if  the  seasons  had  roU'd  back,  and  life 

Enjoy'd  a  second  spring. 

Througli  fertile  flelds 
He  went,  by  cots  with  pear-trees  overbower'd, 
Or  spreading  to  the  sun  their  trellised  vines  ; 
Through  orchards  now,  and  now  by  thymy  banks. 
Where  wooden  hives  in  some  warm  nook  were  hid 
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From  wind  and  shower  ;  and  now  tlirouirh  sliadowy 

paths, 
Where  hazels  fringed  Pionia's  vocal  stream  ; 
Till  where  the  loftier  hills  to  narrower  bound 
Confine  the  vale,  he  reach'd  those  huts  remote, 
Wliich  should  hereafter  to  tiie  noble  line 
Of  Soto  origin  and  name  impart ; 
A  gallant  lineage,  long  in  fields  of  war 
And  faithful  chronicler's  enduring  page 
Blazon'd  :  but  most  by  him  illustrated, 
Avid  of  gold,  yet  greedier  of  renown, 
Whom  not  the  spoils  of  Atabalipa 
Could  satisfy  insatiate,  nor  the  fame 
Of  that  wide  empire  overthrown  appease: 
But  he  to  Florida's  disastrous  shores 
In  evil  hour  his  gallant  comrades  led, 
Througii  savage   woods  and  swamps,  and  hostile 

tribes, 
Tlie  Apalachian  arrows,  and  the  snares 
Of  wilier  foes,  hunger,  and  tiiirst,  and  toil; 
Till  from  ambitions  feverish  dream  the  touch 
Of  Death  awoke  him ;  and  when  he  had  seen 
The  fruit  of  all  his  treasures,  all  his  toil, 
foresight,  and  long  endurance,  fade  away, 
Earth  to  the  restless  one  refusing  rest. 
In  the  great  river's  midland  bed  he  left 
His  honor'd  bones. 

A  mountain  rivulet. 
Now  calm  and  lovely  in  its  summer  course, 
Held  by  those  huts  its  everlasting  way 
Towards  Pionia.     The)',  whose  flocks  and  herds 
Drink  of  its  water,  call  it  Deva.     Here 
Pelayo  southward  up  the  ruder  vale 
Traced  it,  his  guide  unerring.     Amid  heaps 
Of  mountain  wreck,  on  either  side  thrown  high, 
Tiie  wide-spread  traces  of  its  wintry  might, 
The  tortuous  channel  wound  ;  o'er  beds  of  sand 
Here  silently  it  flows;  here,  from  the  rock 
Rebutted,  curls  and  eddies;  plunges  here 
Precipitate;  here  roaring  among  crags, 
It  leaps,  and  foams,  and  whirls,  and  hurries  on. 
Gray  alders  here  and  bushy  hazels  hid 
The  mossy  side  ;  their  wreath'd  and  knotted  feet, 
Bared  Dy  the  current,  now  against  its  force 
Repaying  the  support  they  found,  upheld 
The  bank  secure.     Here,  bending  to  the  stream, 
The  birch  fantastic  strctch'd  its  rugged  trunk. 
Tall  and  erect  from  whence,  as  from  their  base, 
Each  like  a  tree,  its  silver  branches  grew. 
The  cherry  here  hung,  for  the  birds  of  heaven, 
Its  rosy  fruit  on  high.     The  elder  there 
Its  purple  berries  o'er  the  water  bent, 
Heavily  hanging.     Here,  amid  the  brook, 
Gray  as  the  stone  to  which  it  clung,  half  root, 
Half  trunk,  the  young  ash  rises  from  the  rock; 
And  there  its  parent  lifts  a  lofty  head, 
And  spreads  its  graceful  boughs  ;  the  passing  wind 
With  twinkling  motion  lifts  the  silent  leaves. 
And  shakes  its  rattling  tufts. 

Soon  had  the  Prince 
Behind  him  left  the  farthest  dwelling-place 
Of  man  ;  no  fields  of  waving  corn  were  here. 
Nor  wicker  storehouse  for  the  autumnal  grain. 
Vineyard,  nor  bowery  fig,  nor  fruitful  wrove  ; 
Only  the  rocky  vale,  the  mountain  stream. 


Incumbent  crags,  and  hills  that  over  hills 
Arose  on  either  hand,  here  hung  with  woods, 
Here    rich    with   heath,    that  o'er    some    smooth 

ascent 
Its  purple  glory  spread,  or  golden  gorse  ; 
Bare  here,  and  striated  with  many  a  hue, 
Scored  by  the  wintry  rain  ;  by  torrents  here 
Riven,  and  with  overhanging  rocks  abrupt. 
Pelayo,  upward  as  he  cast  his  eyes 
Where  crags  loose-hanging  o'er  the  narrow  pass 
Impended,  there  beheld  his  country's  strength 
Insuperable,  and  in  his  heart  rejoiced. 
Oh  that  tiie  Mussulman  were  here,  he  cried, 
With  all  his  myriads !     While  thy  day  endures, 
Moor  !  thou  mayst  lord  it  in  the  plains  ;  but  here 
Hath  nature,  for  the  free  and  brave,  prepared 
A  sanctuary,  where  no  oppressor's  power, 
No  might  of  human  tyranny,  can  pierce 

The  tears  which  started  then  sprang  not  alone 
From  lofty  thoughts  of  elevating  joy  ; 
For  love  and  admiration  had  their  part. 
And  virtuous  pride.     Here  then  thou  hast  retired, 
My  Gaudiosa  !  in  his  heart  he  said  ; 
E-xcellent  woman  !  ne'er  was  richer  boon 
By  fate  benign  to  favor'd  man  indulged, 
Than  when  thou  wert,  before  the  face  of  Heaven, 
Given  me  to  be  my  children's  mother,  brave 
And  virtuous  as  thou  art !     Here  thou  hast  fled, 
Thou,  who  wert  nursed  in  palaces,  to  dwell 
In  rocks  and  mountain  caves! — The  thought  was 

proud, 
Tet  not  without  a  sense  of  inmost  pain  ; 
For  never  had  Pelayo,  till  that  hour. 
So  deeply  felt  the  force  of  solitude. 
High  over  head,  the  eagle  soar'd  serenej 
And  the  gray  lizard,  on  the  rocks  below, 
Bask'd  in  the  sun  :  no  living  creature  else, 
In  this  remotest  wilderness,  \vas  seen  ; 
Nor  living  voice  was  there,  —  only  the  flow 
Of  Deva,  and  the  rushing  of  its  springs. 
Long  in  the  distance  heard,  which  nearer  now, 
With  endless  repercussion  deep  and  loud, 
Throbb'd  on  the  dizzy  sense. 

The  ascending  vale, 
Long    straiten'd    by    the    narrowing    mountains, 

here 
Was  closed.     In  front,  a  rock,  abrupt  and  bare, 
Stood  eminent,  in  height  exceeding  far 
All  edifice  of  human  power,  by  King, 
Or  Caliph,  or  barbaric  Sultan  rear'd. 
Or  mightier  tyrants  of  the  world  of  old, 
Assyrian  or  Egyptian,  in  their  pride  ; 
Yet,  far  above,  beyond  the  reach  of  sight, 
Swell  after  swell,  the  heathery  mountain  rose 
Here,  in  two  sources,  from  the  living  rock 
The  everlasting  springs  of  Deva  gush'd. 
Upon  a  smooth  and  grassy  plat  below, 
By  nature  there,  as  for  an  altar,  dress'd. 
They  join'd  their  sister  stream,  which  from  the 

earth 
Weird  silently.     In  sucii  a  scene,  rude  man, 
With  pardonable  error,  mighl  have  knelt, 
Feelincr  a  present  Deity,  and  made 
His  oflVrin-'  to  the  fountain  Nymph  devout 
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Tlie  arching-  rook  disclosed,  above  the  springs, 
A  cave,  where  huoest  son  of  giant,  birth, 
That  e'er  of  old  in  forest  of  romance 
'Gainst  knights  and  ladies  waged  discourteous  war, 
Erect  within  the  portal,  might  have  stood. 
The  broken  stone  allowd  for  hand  and  foot 
No  difficult  ascent,  above  the  base 
hi  height  a  tall  man's  stature,  measured  thrice. 
No  holier  spot  than  Covadonga  Spain 
Boasts  in  her  wide  extent,  though  all  her  realms 
Be  with  tiie  noblest  blood  of  martyrdom. 
In  elder  or  in  later  days,  enrich'd, 
And  glorified  with  tales  of  heavenly  aid 
By  many  a  miracle  made  manifest ; 
Nor  in  tlie  heroic  annals  of  her  iame 
Doth  she  show  forth  a  scene  of  more  renown. 
Then,  save  the  hunter,  drawn  in  keen  pursuit 
Beyond  his  wonted  haunts,  or  shepherd's  boy, 
Following  the  pleasure  of  his  straggling  flock, 
None  knew  the  place. 

Pelayo,  when  he  saw 
Those  glittering  sources  and  their  sacred  cave, 
Took  from  his  side  the  bugle,  silver-tipt, 
And  with  a  breath  long  drawn,  and  slow  expired, 
Sent  forth  that  strain,  which,  echoing  from  the 

walls  " 
Of  Cangas,  wont  to  tell  his  glad  return 
When  from  the  chase  lie  came.     At  the  first  sound 
Favila  started  in  the  cave,  and  cried, 
My  father's  horn  !  —  A  sudden  flush  suffused 
Hermesind's  cheek,  and  she  witii  quicken'd  eye 
Look'd  eager  to  her  mother  silently ; 
But  Gaudiosa  trembled  and  grew  pale, 
Doubting  her  sense  deceived.     A  second  time 
The  bugle  breathed  its  well-known  notes  abroad ; 
And  Hermesind  around  her  niotlicr's  neck 
7"'lirew  her  white  arms,  and  earnestly  exclaim'd, 
'Tis  he  !  —  But  when  a  third  and  broader  blast 
Rung  in  the  echoing  arciiway,  ne'er  did  wand, 
VVitii  magic  power  endued,  call  up  a  sight 
So  strange,  as  sure  in  that  wild  solitude 
It  Be<^m'd,  when  from  the  bowels  of  the  rock 
Tlie  mother  and  her  children  hastened  forth ; 
She  in  the  sober  charms  and  dignity 
Of  womanhood  mature,  nor  verging  yet 
Upon  decay  ;  in  gesture  like  a  Queen, 
Such  inborn  and  habitual  majesty 
Ennobled  all  her  steps  —  or  Priestess,  chosen 
Because  within  such  faultless  work  of  Heaven 
Inspiring  Deity  might  seem  to  make 
Its  habitation  known,  —  Favila  such 
In  form  and  stature  as  the  Sea  Nymph's  son. 
When  that  wise  Centaur  from  his  cave  well  pleased 
Beheld  the  boy  divine  his  growing  strength 
Against  some  shaggy  lionet  essay, 
And  fixing  in  the  half-grown  mane  Iiis  hands. 
Roll  with  him  in  fierce  dalliance  intertwined. 
But  like  a  creature  of  some  higher  sphere 
His  sister  came  ;  she  scarcely  touch'd  the  rock. 
So  light  was  Hermesind's  ai-rial  speed. 
Beauty,  and  grace,  and  innocence  in  her 
In  heavenly  union  shone.     One  who  had  held 
The  faith  of  elder  Greece,  would  sure  have  thought 
She  was  some  oflorious  nympli  of  seed  divine. 


Oread  or  Dryad,  of  Diana's  train 

The  youngest  and  tlie  loveliest:  yea,  she  seem'd 

Angel,  or  soul  beatified,  from  realms 

Of  bliss,  on  errand  of  parental  love. 

To  earth  re-sent,  —  if  tears  and  trembling  limbs 

With  such  celestial  natures  might  consist. 

Embraced  by  all,  in  turn  embracing  each, 
The  husband  and  the  father  for  a  while 
Forgot  his  country  and  all  things  beside  : 
Life  hath  few  moments  of  such  pure  delight, 
Such  foretaste  of  the  perfect  joy  of  Heaven. 
And  when  the  thought  recurr'd  of  sufferings  past, 
Perils  which  threaten'd  still,  and  arduous  toil 
Yet  to  be  undergone,  remember'd  griefs 
Heighten'd  the  present  happiness;  and  hope 
Upon  tlie  shadows  of  futurity 
Shone  like  the  sun  upon  the  morning  mists, 
When  driven  before  his  rising  rays  they  roll, 
And  melt,  and  leave  the  prospect  bright  and  clear. 

When  now  Pelayo's  eyes  had  drank  their  fill 
Of  love  from  those  dear  faces,  he  went  up 
To  view  the  hiding-place.     Spacious  it  was 
As  that  Sicilian  cavern  in  the  hill, 
Wherein  earth-sliaking  Neptune's  giant  son 
Duly  at  eve  was  wont  to  fold  his  flock, 
Ere  the  wise  Ithacan,  over  that  brute  force 
By  wiles  prevailing,  for  a  life-long  night 
Seel'd  his  broad  eye.     The  healthful  air  had  here 
Free  entrance,  and  the  cheerful  light  of  heaven  j 
But  at  the  end,  an  opening  in  the  floor 
Of  rock  disclosed  a  wider  vault  below. 
Which  never  sunbeam  visited,  nor  breath 
Of  vivifying  morning  came  to  cheer. 
No  light  was  there  but  that  which  from  above 
In  dim  reflection  fell,  or  found  its  way, 
Broken  and  quivering,  through  the  glassy  stream, 
Where  through  therock  it  gush'd.     That  shadowy 

light 
Sufficed  to  show,  where  from  their  secret  bed 
The  waters  issued ;  with  whose  rapid  course, 
And  witli  whose  everlasting  cataracts 
Such  motion  to  the  chill,  damp  atmosphere 
Was  given,  as  if  the  solid  walls  of  rock 
Were  shaken  with  the  sound. 

Glad  to  respire 
The  upper  air,  Pelayo  hasten'd  back 
From    that    drear   den.      Look !     Hermesind  ex- 
claim'd. 
Taking  her  father's  hand  ;  thou  hast  not  seen 
My  chamber  :  —  See  !  —  did  ever  ringdove  choose 
In  so  secure  a  nook  her  hiding-place, 
Or  build  a  warmer  nest.''     'Tis  fragrant  too. 
As  warm,  and  not  more  sweet  tlian  soft ;  for  thyme 
And  myrtle  with  the  elastic  heath  are  laid. 
And,  over  all,  this  dry  and  pillowy  moss, — 
Smiling  she  spake.     Pelayo  kiss'd  the  child. 
And,  sighing,  said  within  himself,  I  trust 
In  Heaven,  whene'er  thy  May  of  life  is  come. 
Sweet  bird,  that  thou  shalt  have  a  blither  bower! 
Fitlier,  he  thought,  such  chamber  might  beseem 
Some  hermit  of  Hilarion's  school  austere. 
Or  old  Antonius,  he  who  from  the  hell 
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Of  his  bewilder'd  phantasy  saw  fiends 
In  actual  vision,  a  foul  throng  grotesque 
Of  all  horrific  shapes  and  forms  obscene 
Crowd  in  broad  day  before  his  open  eyes. 
That  feeling  cast  a  momentary  shade 
Of  sadness  o'er  his  soul.     But  deeper  thoughts, 
If  he  might  have  foreseen  the  things  to  come, 
"W\uld    there  have  fili'd  him;    for    within    that 

cave 
His  own  remains  were  one  day  doomed  to  find 
Their  final  place  of  rest;  and  in  that  spot, 
AVhere  that  dear  child  with  innocent  delight 
Had  spread  her  mossy  couch,  tlie  sepulchre 
Shall  in  the  consecrated  rock  be  hewn, 
Where  with  Alphonso,  her  beloved  lord, 
Laid  side  by  side,  must  Hermesiud  partake 
The  everlasting  marriage-bed,  when  he, 
Leaving  a  name  perdurable  on  earth. 
Hath  changed  his  earthly  for  a  heavenly  crown. 
Dear  cliild,  upon  that  fated  spot  she  stood, 
In  all  the  beauty  of  her  opening  youtli, 
In  health's  rich  bloom,  in  virgin  innocence. 
While  her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  heart  o'erflow'd 
With  pure  and  perfect  joy  of  filial  love. 

INIany  a  slow  century  since  that  day  hath  fiU'd 
Its  course,  and  countless  multitudes  have  trod 
With  pilgrim  feet  that  consecrated  cave  ; 
Yet  not  in  all  those  ages,  amid  all 
The  untold  concourse,  hath  one  breast  been  swollen 
With  such  emotions  as  Pelayo  felt 
That  hour.     O  Gaudiosa,  lie  exclaim'd. 
And  tliou  couldst  seek  for  shelter  here,  amid 
This  awful  solitude,  in  mountain  caves! 
Thou  noble  spirit!     Oh,  when  hearts  like  thine 
Grow  on  this  sacred  soil,  would  it  not  be 
In  me,  thy  husband,  double  infamy, 
And  tenfold  guilt,  if  I  despair'd  of  Spain? 
In  all  her  visitations,  favoring  Heaven 
Hath  left  her  still  the  unconquerable  mind ; 
And  thus  being  worthy  of  redemption,  sure 
Is  she  to  be  redeem'd. 

Beholding  her 
Through  tears  he  spake,  and  press'd  upon  her  lips 
A  kiss  of  deepest  love.     Think  ever  thus, 
She  answer'd,  and  tliat  faith  will  give  the  power 
In  which  it  trusts.     When  to  this  mountain  hold 
These  children,  thy  dear  images,  I  brought, 
I  said  w^ithin  myself,  Where  should  they  fly 
But  to  tiie  bosom  of  tlieir  native  hills? 
I  brought  them  here  as  to  a  sanctuary. 
Where,   for    the   temple's    sake,   the    indwelling 

God 
Would  guard  his  supplicants.     O  my  dear  Lord, 
Proud  as  I  was  to  know  that  they  were  thine, 
Was  it  a  sin  if  I  almost  believed, 
That  Spain,  her  destiny  being  link'd  with  theirs, 
Must  save  the  precious  charge  ? 

So  let  us  think. 
The  chief  replied,  so  feel,  and  teach,  and  act. 
Spain  is  our  common  parent:  let  the  sons 
Be  to  the  parent  true,  and  in  her  strength 
And    Heaven,  their   sure    deliverance    they    will 
find. 


XVII. 

RODERICK   AND   SIVERIAN. 

O  HOLIEST  Mary,  Maid  and  Mother !  thou 

In  Covadonga,  at  thy  rocky  shrine, 

Hast  witness'd  whatsoe'er  of  human  bliss 

Heart  can  conceive  most  perfect !    Faithful  lov( , 

Long  cross'd  by  envious  stars,  hath  there  attain  d 

Its  crown,  in  endless  matrimony  given; 

The  youthful  motiier  there  hath  to  the  font 

Her  first-born  borne,  and  there,  with  deeper  sense 

Of  gratitude  for  that  dear  babe  redeem'd 

From  threatening  death,  return'd  to  pay  her  vows. 

But  ne'er  on  nuptial,  nor  baptismal  day, 

Nor  from  their  grateful  pilgrimage  discharged, 

Did  happier  group  their  way  down  Deva's  vale 

Rejoicing  hold,  than  this  blest  family. 

O'er  whom  the  mighty  Spirit  of  the  Land 

Spread  his  protecting  wings.     The  children,  free 

In  youthhead's  happy  season  from  all  cares 

That  might  disturb  the  hour,  yet  capable 

Of  that  intense  and  unalloyed  delight 

Which  childhood  feels  when  it  enjoys  again 

The  dear  parental  presence  long  deprived  ; 

Nor  were  the  parents  now  less  bless'd  than  they, 

Even  to  the  height  of  human  happiness; 

For  Gaudiosa  and  her  Lord  that  hour 

Let  no  misgiving  thougiits  intrude  :  she  fix'd 

Her  hopes  on  him,  and  his  were  fix'd  on  Heaven , 

And  hope  in  that  courageous  heart  derived 

Such  rooted  strength  and  confidence  assured 

In  righteousness,  that  'twas  to  him  like  faith  — 

An  everlasting  sunshine  of  the  soul. 

Illumining  and  quickening  all  its  powers. 

But  on  Pionia's  side  meantime  a  heart 

As  generous,  and  as  full  of  noble  thoughts, 
Lay  stricken  with  the  deadliest  bolts  of  grief. 
Upon  a  smooth  gray  stoue  sat  Roderick  there ; 
The  wind  above  him  stirr'd  the  hazel  boughs. 
And  murmuring  at  his  feet  the  river  ran. 
He  sat  with  folded  arms  and  head  declined 
Upon  his  breast,  feeding  on  bitter  thoughts, 
Till  nature  gave  him  in  the  exhausted  sense 
Of  woe  a  respite  something  like  repose  ; 
And  tiien  the  quiet  sound  of  gentle  winds 
And  waters  with  their  lulling  consonance 
Beguiled  him  of  himself.     Of  all  within 
Oblivious  there  he  sat,  sentient  alone 
Of  outward  nature,  —  of  the  whispering  leaves 
That  soothed  his  ear,  —  the  genial  breath  of  Heaven 
Tliat  fann'd  his  cheek,  —  the  stream's   perpetual 

flow, 
Tliat,  with  its  shadows  and  its  glancing  lights, 
Dimples  and  thread-like  motions  infinite. 
Forever  varying  and  yet  still  the  same, 
Like  time  toward  eternity,  ran  by. 
Resting  his  head  upon  his  master's  knees, 
Upon  the  bank  beside  him  Theron  lay. 
AVhat  matters  change  of  state  and  circumstance. 
Or  lapse  of  years,  with  all  their  dread  events, 
To  him  ?     What  matters  it  that  Roderick  wears 
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The  crown  no  longer,  nor  tlie  sceptre  wields?  — 
It  is  tlie  dear-loved  hand,  whose  friendly  touch 
Had  tlatter'd  him  so  oft ;  it  is  the  voice, 
At  wliose  glad  summons  to  the  field  so  oft 
From  slumber  he  had  started,  shaking  off 
Dreams  of  the  chase,  to  share  the  actual  joy  ; 
The  e^^e,  w^hose  recognition  he  was  wont 
To  watch  and  welcome  with  exultant  tongue. 

A  coming  step,  unheard  by  Roderick,  roused 
His  watchful  ear,  and  turning  he  beheld 
Siverian.     Father,  said  the  good  old  man, 
As  Theron  rose  and  fawn'd  about  his  knees, 
Hast  tliou  some  charm,  which  draws  about  thee  thus 
The  hearts  of  all  our  house,  —  even  to  the  beast 
That  lacks  discourse  of  reason,  but  too  oft. 
With  uncorrupted  feeling  and  dumb  faith. 
Puts  lordly  man  to  shame?  —  The  king  replied, 
'Tis  that  mysterious  sense  by  which  mankind 
To  fix  their  friendships  and  their  loves  are  led. 
And  wliich  with  fainter  influence  doth  extend 
To  such  poor  things  as  this.     As  we  put  otF 
The  cares  and  passions  of  this  fretful  world. 
It  may  be  too  that  we  thus  far  approach 
To  elder  nature,  and  regain  in  part 
The  privilege  through  sin  in  Eden  lost. 
The  timid  hare  soon  learns  that  she  may  trust 
The  solitary  penitent,  and  birds 
Will  light  upon  the  hermit's  harmless  hand. 

Thus  Roderick  answer'd  in  excursive  speech. 
Thinking  to  draw  tlie  old  man's  mind  from  what 
Might  touch  him  else  too  nearly,  and  himself 
Disposed  to  follow  on  the  lure  he  threw. 
As  one  whom  such  imaginations  led 
Out  of  the  world  of  his  own  miseries. 
But  to  regardless  ears  his  words  were  given, 
For  on  the  dog  Siverian  gazed  the  while, 
'  Pursuing  his  own  thoughts.     Thou  hast  not  felt, 
Exclaim'd  the  old  man,  the  earthquake    and  the 

storm ; 
Tlie  kingdom's  overthrow,  the  wreck  of  Spain, 
The  ruin  of  thy  royal  master's  house, 
Have   reach'd  not  tliee  !  —  Then  turning   to  the 

King, 
When  the  destroying  enemy  drew  nigii 
Toledo,  he  continued,  and  we  fled 
Defore  tlieir  fury,  even  while  iier  grief 
Was  fresh,  my  Mistress  would  not  leave  beliind 
This  faithful  creature.    Well  we  knew  she  thought 
Of  Roderick  then,  although  she  named  him  not; 
For  never  since  the  fatal  certainty 
Fell  on  us  all,  hath  that  unhappy  name. 
Save  in  her  prayers,  been  known  to  pass  her  lips 
Before  this  day.    She  names  him  now,  and  weeps; 
But  now  her  tears  are  tears  of  thankfulness  ; 
For  blessed  hath  thy  coming  been  to  her 
And  all  who  loved  the  King. 

His  faltering  voice 
Here  fail'd  him,  and  he  paused:  recovering  soon. 
When  that  poor  injured  Lady,  he  pursued, 
Did  in  my  presence  to  the  Prince  absolve 
The  unhappy  King  — 

Absolve  him!  Roderick  cried, 
.\nd  in  that  strong  emotion  turn'd  his  face 


Sternly  toward  Siverian,  for  the  sense 

Of  shame  and  self-reproach  drove  from  his  mind 

All  other  tlioughts.     The  good  old  man  replied, 

Of  human  judgments  humanly  I  speak. 

Who  knows  not  what  Pelayo's  life  hatli  been  ' 

Not  happier  in  all  dear  domestic  ties. 

Than  worthy  for  his  virtue  of  the  bliss 

Which  is  tliat  virtue's  fruit ;  and  yet  did  he 

Absolve,  upon  Florinda's  tale,  the  King. 

Siverian,  thus  he  said,  what  most  I  hoped. 

And  still  within  my  secret  iieart  believed, 

Is  now  made  certain.     Roderick  hath  been 

More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning.     And  with  that 

He  clasp'd  his  hands,  and,  lifting  them  to  Heaven, 

Cried,  Would  to  God  that  he  were  yet  alive  I 

For  not  more  gladly  did  I  draw  my  sword 

Against  Witiza  in  our  common  cause. 

Than  I  would  fight  beneath  his  banners  now. 

And  vindicate  his  name  ! 

Did  he  say  this? 
The  Prince  ?  Pelayo  ?  in  astonishment 
Roderick  exclaim'd.  —  He  said   it,  quoth  the  old 

man. 
None  better  knew  his  kinsman's  noble  heart, 
None  loved  him  better,  none  bewail'd  him  more : 
And  as  he  felt,  like  me,  for  his  reproach 
A  deeper  grief  than  for  his  death,  even  so 
He  cherish  d  in  his  heart  the  constant  thought 
Something  was  yet  untold,  which,  being  known. 
Would  palliate  his  offence,  and  make  the  fall 
Of  one,  till  then,  so  excellently  good, 
Less  monstrous,  less  revolting  to  belief. 
More  to  be  pitied,  more  to  be  forgiven. 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  fallen  King  felt  his  face 
Burn,   and    his   blood   flow   fast.      Down,  guilty 

tlioughts ! 
Frmly  he  said  within  his  soul ;  lie  still, 
Thou  heart  of  flesh  !     I  thought  thou  hadst  been 

quell'd. 
And  quell'd  thou  shall  be  !  Help  me,  O  my  God, 
That  I  may  crucify  this  inward  foe  ! 
Yea,  thou  liast  help'd  me.  Father  !    I  am  strong, 

0  Savior,  in  thy  strength. 

As  he  breath'd  thus 
His  inward  supplications,  the  old  man 
Eyed  him  with  frequent  and  unsteady  looks. 
He  had  a  secret  trembling  on  his  lips. 
And  hesitated,  still  irresolute 
In  utterance  to  imbody  the  dear  hope : 
Fain  would  he  have  it  strengthen'd  and  assured 
By  this  concording  judgment,  yet  he  fear'd 
To  have  it  chiU'd  in  cold  accoil.     At  length 
Venturing,  he  brake  with  interrupted  speech 
The  troubled  silence.     Father  Maccabee, 

1  cannot  rest  till  I  have  laid  my  heart 
Open  before  thee.     When  Pelayo  wish'd 
That  his  poor  kinsman  were  alive  to  rear 
His  banner  once  again,  a  sudden  thought  — 
A  hope  —  a  fanc}^  —  what  shall  it  be  call'd  ? 
Possess'd  me,  that  perhaps  the  wish  might  see 
Its  glad  accomplishment,  —  that  Roderick  lived. 
And  might  in  glory  take  the  field  once  more 
For  Spain.  —  I  see  thou  startest  at  the  thought ' 
Yet  spurn  it  not  with  hasty  unbelief, 
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As  thougii  'twere  utterly  beyond  the  scope 

01  possible  contingency.     I  think 

That  I  have  calmly  satisfied  myself 

How  this  is  more  than  idle  fancy,  more 

Than  mere  imaginations  of  a  mind 

Which  from  its  wislies  builds  a  baseless  faith. 

His  horse,  his  royal  robe,  his  liorned  helm, 

His  mail  and  sword  were  found  upon  the  field  ; 

But  if  King  Roderick  had  in  battle  fallen, 

That  sword,  I  know,  would  only  have  been  found 

Clinch'd  in  the  hand  which,  living,  knew  so  well 

To  wield  the  dreadful  steel  1     Not  in  tbe  throng 

Confounded,  nor  amid  the  torpid  stream, 

Opening  with  ignominious  arms  a  way 

For  fliglit,  would  he  have  perisii'd !     Where  the 

strife 
Was  hottest,  ring'd  about  with  slaughter'd  foes, 
Should  Roderick  have  been  found :  by  this  sure 

mark 
Ye  should  have  known  him,  if  nought   else  re- 

niain'd, 
That  his  whole  body  had  been  gored  with  wounds, 
And  quill'd  with  spears,  as  if  the  JNIoors  had  felt 
That  in  his  single  life  the  victory  lay. 
More  than  in  all  the  host ! 

Siverian's  eyes 
Shone  with  a  youthful  ardor  while  he  spake  ; 
His  gathering  brow  grew  stern;  and  as  he  raised 
His  arm,  a  warrior's  impulse  character'd 
The  impassion'd  gesture.    But  tbe  King  was  calm, 
And  heard  him  with  unchanging  countenance; 
For  he  had  taken  his  resolve,  and  felt 
Once  more  the  peace  of  God  within  his  soul, 
As  in  that  hour  when  by  his  father's  grave 
He  kndt  before  Pelayo. 

Soon  the  old  man 
Pursued  in  calmer  tones  —  Thus  much  I  dare 
Believe,  that  Roderick  fell  not  on  that  day 
When  treason  brought  about  his  overthrow. 
If  yet  he  live,  for  sure  I  think  I  know 
His  noble  mind,  'tis  in  some  wilderness. 
Where,  in  some  savage  den  inhumed,  he  drags 
The  weary  load  of  life,  and  on  his  flesh, 
As  on  a  mortal  enemy,  inflicts 
Fierce  vengeance  with  immitigable  hand. 
Oh  that  I  knew  but  where  to  bend  my  way 
In  his  dear  search  !  my  voice  perhaps  might  reach 
His  heart,  might  reconcile  him  to  himself, 
Restore  him  to  his  mother  ere  she  dies, 
His  people  and  his  country  :  with  the  sword. 
Them  and  his  own  good  name  should  he  redeem. 
Oh  might  I  but  behold  him  once  again 
Leading  to  battle  these  intrepid  bands. 
Such  as  he  was,  —  yea,  rising  from  his  fall 
More  glorious,  more  beloved!  Soon,  I  believe, 
Joy  would  accomplish  then  what  grief  hath  fail'd 
To  do  with  this  old  heart,  and  I  should  die 
Clasping  his  knees  with  such  intense  delight, 
That  when    I    woke    in    Heaven,  even    Heaven 

itself 
Could  have  no  higher  happiness  in  store. 

Thus  fervently  he  spake,  and  copious  tears 
Ran  down  his  cheeks.     Full  oR  the  Royal  Goth, 
Since  he  came  forth  again  among  mankind, 


Had  trembled  lest  some  curious  eye  should  read 
His  lineaments  too  closely;  now  he  long'd 
To  fall  upon  the  neck  of  that  old  man, 
And  give  his  full  heart  utterance.     But  the  sense 
Of  duty,  by  tiie  pride  of  self-control 
Corroborate,  made  him  steadily  repress 
His  yearning  nature.     Whether  Roderick  live, 
Paying  in  penitence  the  bitter  price 
Of  sin,  he  answered,  or  if  earth  hath  given 
Rest  to  his  earthly  part,  is  only  known 
To  him  and  Heaven.     Dead  is  he  to  the  world; 
And  let  not  these  imaginations  rob 
His  soul  of  thy  continual  prayers,  A'liose  axl 
Too  surely,  in  whatever  world,  he  needs. 
The  faithful  love  that  mitigates  his  fault. 
Heavenward  address'd,  may  mitigate  his  doom. 
Living  or  dead,  old  man,  be  sure  his  soul, — 
It  were  unworthy  else,  —  doth  hold  with  thine 
Entire  communion  1     Doubt  not  he  reliesj 
Firmly  on  thee,  as  on  a  father's  love. 
Counts  on  thy  ofiices,  and  joins  with  thee 
In  sympathy  and  fervent  act  of  faith. 
Though  regions,   or    thougii    worlds,  should    in- 
tervene. 
Lost  as  he  is,  to  Roderick  this  must  be 
Thy  first,  best,  dearest  duty  ;  next  must  be 
To  hold  right  onward  in  that  noble  path. 
Which  he  would  counsel,  could  his  voice  be  heard. 
Now  therefore  aid  me,  while  I  call  upon 
The  Leaders  and  the  People,  that  this  day 
We  may  acclaim  Pelayo  for  our  King. 


xvni. 

THE   ACCLAMATION. 

Now,  when  from  Covadonga,  down  the  vale 
Holding  his  way,  the  princely  mountaineer 
Came  with  that  happy  family  in  sight 
Of  Cangas  and  his  native  towers,  far  off 
He  saw  before  the  gate,  in  fair  array. 
The    assembled    land.     Broad    banners  were  dis- 
played, 
And  spears  were  sparkling  to  the  sun ;  shields  shone. 
And  helmets  glitter'd,  and  the  blaring  horn, 
With  frequent  sally  of  impatient  joy, 
Provoked  the  echoes  round.     Well  he  areeds, 
From  yonder  ensigns  and  augmented  force, 
Tiiat  Odoar  and  the  Primate  from  the  west 
Have  brought  their  aid;  but  wherefore  all  were 

thus 
Instructed  as  for  some  great  festival. 
He  found  not,  till  Favila's  quicker  eye 
Catching  the  ready  buckler,  the  glad  boy 
Leap'd  up,  and  clapping  his  exultant  hands, 
Shouted,  King  !    King!   my  father  shall  be  King 
This  day  !     Pelayo  started  at  the  word, 
And  the  first  thought  which  smote  him  brought  a 

sigh 
For  Roderick's  fall;  the  second  was  of  hope, 
Deliverance  for  his  country,  for  himself 
Enduring  fame,  and  trlory  for  iiis  line. 
That  high  prophetic  tbrethought  gather'd  strength, 
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As  looking  to  his  lionor'd  mute,  he  read 
Her  soul's  accordant  aui^ury  ;  her  eyes 
Brinhten'd ;  the  quickeii'd  action  of  the  blood 
Tinned  with  a  deeper  hue  her  glowing  check, 
And  on  her  lips  there  sat  a  smile  which  spake 
The  honorable  pride  of  perfect  love, 
Rejoicing,  for  her  husband's  sake,  to  share 
Tiie  lot  he  chose,  the  perils  he  defied, 
The  lofty  fortune  which  tlieir  faith  foresaw. 

Roderick,  in  front  of  all  the  assembled  troops, 
Held  the  broad  buckler,  following  to  the  end 
That  steady  purpose  to  the  which  his  zeal 
Had  tliis  day  wrought  the  Chiefs.     Tall  as  himself, 
Erect  it  stood  beside  him,  and  his  hands 
Hung  resting  on  the  rim.     Tliis  was  an  hour 
Tliat  sweeten'd  life,  repaid  and  recompensed 
All  losses;  and  although  it  could  not  heal 
All  griefs,  yet  laid  them  for  a  wliile  to  rest. 
Tlie  active,  agitating  joy  that  fill'd 
The  vale,  that  with  contagious  influence  spread 
Through  all  tlie  exulting  mountaineers,  that  gave 
New  ardor  to  all  spirits,  to  all  breasts 
Inspired  fresh  impulse  of  excited  hope, 
Moved    every    tongue,    and    strengthen'd    every 

limb,  — 
That  joy  which  every  man  reflected  saw 
From  every  face  of  all  the  multitude, 
And  heard  in  every  voice,  in  every  sound, 
Reach'd  not  the  King.     Aloof  from  sympathy, 
He  from  tlie  solitude  of  his  own  soul 
Beheld  the  busy  scene.     None  shared  or  knew 
His  deep  and  incommunicable  joy  ; 
None  but  that  heavenly  Father,  who  alone 
Beholds  the  struggles  of  the  heart,  alone 
Sees  and  rewards  the  secret  sacrifice. 

Among  the  chiefs  conspicuous.  Urban  stood. 
He  whom,  with  well-weigh'd  choice,  in  arduous 

time, 
To  arduous  office  the  consenting  Church 
Had  call'd  when  Sindered,  fear-smitten,  fled  ; 
Unfliithful  shepherd,  who  for  life  alone 
Solicitous,  forsook  his  flock,  when  most 
In  peril  and  in  suffering  they  required 
A  pastor's  care.     Far  otf  at  Rome  he  dwells 
In  ignominious  safety,  while  the  Church 
Keeps  in  her  annals  the  deserter's  name, 
But  from  the  service,  which  with  daily  zeal 
Devout  her  ancient  prelacy  recalls, 
Blots  it,  unworthy  to  partake  her  prayers. 
Urban,  to  that  high  station  thus  being  call'd, 
From  whence  disanimating  fear  had  driven 
The  former  primate,  for  the  general  weal 
Consulting  first,  removed  with  timely  care 
The  relics  and  the  written  works  of  Saints, 
Toledo's  choicest  treasure,  prized  beyond 
All  wealth,  their  living  and  their  dead  remains; 
These  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  he  bore 
Of  unsubdued  Cantabria,  there  deposed, 
One  day  to  be  the  boast  of  yet  unbuilt 
Oviedo,  and  the  dear  idolatry 
Of  multitudes  unborn.     To  things  of  state 
Then  giving  thought  mature,  he  held  advice 
With  Odoar,  whom  of  counsel  competent 


And  firm  of  lieart  he   knew.      What  then  they 

plann'd, 
Time  and  the  course  of  overruled  events 
To  earlier  act  had  ripen'd,  than  their  hope 
Had  ever  in  its  gladdest  dream  proposed; 
And  here  by  agents  unforeseen,  and  means 
Beyond  the  scope  of  foresight  brought  about, 
This  day  tiiey  saw  their  dearest  heart's  desire 
Accorded  them;  all-able  Providence 
Thus  having  ordered  all,  that  Spain  this  hour 
With  happiest  omens,  and  on  surest  base, 
Should  from  its  ruins  rear  again  her  throne. 

For  acclamation  and  for  sacring  now 
One  form  must  serve,  more  solemn  for  the  breach 
Of  old  observances,  whose  absence  here 
Deeplier  impress'd  the  heart,  than  all  display 
Of  regal  pomp  and  wealth  pontifical. 
Of  vestments  radiant  with  their  gems,  and  stiff 
W^ith  ornature  of  gold ;  the  glittering  train, 
The  long  procession,  and  the  full-voiced  choir. 
This  day  the  forms  of  piety  and  war 
In  strange  but  fitting  union  must  combine. 
Not  in  his  alb,  and  cope,  and  orary, 
Came  Urban  now,  nor  wore  he  mitre  here, 
Precious  or  auriphrygiate  ;  bare  of  head 
He  stood,  all  else  in  arms  complete,  and  o'er 
His  gorget's  iron  rings  the  pall  was  thrown 
Of  wool  undyed,  which  on  the  Apostle's  tomb 
Gregory  had  laid,  and  sanctified  with  prayer; 
That  from  the  living  Pontiff  and  the  dead, 
Replete  with  holiness,  it  might  impart 
Doubly  derived  its  grace.     One  Page  beside 
Bore  his  broad-shadow'd  helm  ;  anotlier's  hand 
Held  the  long  spear,  more  suited  in  these  times 
For  Urban,  than  the  crosier  richly  wrought 
With  silver  foliature,  the  elaborate  work 
Of  Grecian  or  Italian  artist,  train'd 
In  the  eastern  capital,  or  sacred  Rome, 
Still  o'er  the  west  predominant,  though  fallen. 
Better  the  spear  befits  the  shepherd's  hand 
When  robbers  break  the  fold.     Now  he  had  laid 
The  weapon  by,  and  held  a  natural  cross 
Of  rudest  form,  unpeel'd,  even  as  it  grew 
On  the  near  oak  that  morn. 

Mutilate  alike 
Of  royal  rites  was  this  solemnity. 
Where  was  the  rubied  crown,  the  sceptre  where, 
And  where  the  golden  pome,  the  proud  array 
Of  ermines,  aureate  vests,  and  jewelry, 
With  all  which  Leuvigild  for  after  kings 
Lefl,  ostentatious  of  his  power  ?     The  Moor 
Had  made  his  spoil  of  these,  and  on  the  field 
Of  Xercs,  where  contending  multitudes 
Had  trampled  it  beneatli  their  bloody  feet, 
The  standard  of  the  Goths  forgotten  lay 
Defiled,  and  rotting  there  in  sun  and  rain. 
Utterly  is  it  lost;  nor  evermore 
Herald  or  antiquary's  patient  search 
Shall  from  forgelfulness  avail  to  save 
Those  blazon'd  arms,  so  fatally  of  old 
Renown'd  through  all  the  alfrighted  Occident. 
That  banner,  before  which  imperial  Rome 
First  to  a  conqueror  bovv'd  her  head  abased; 
Which  when  the  dreadful  Hun,  with  all  his  powers, 
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Came  like  a  deluge  rolling  o'er  the  world, 
Made  lioad,  and  in  tlie  front  of  battle  broke 
His  force,  till  then  resistless;  which  so  oft 
Had  with  alternate  fortune  braved  the  Frank; 
Driven  tlie  Byzantine  from  tlie  farthest  shores 
Of  Spain,  long  lingering  there,  to  final  flight ; 
And  of  their  kingdoms  and  their  name  despoilM 
The  Vandal,  and  tlie  Alan,  and  the  Sueve ; 
Blotted  from  human  records  is  it  now 
As  it  had  never  been.     So  let  it  rest 
Witii  things  forgotten  !     But  Oblivion  ne'er 
Shall  cancel  from  the  historic  roll,  nor  Time, 
Who  changeth  all,  obscure  that  fated  sign, 
AVhich  brighter  now  than  mountain  snows  at  noon 
To  the  bright  sun  displays  its  argent  field. 

Rose  not  the  vision  then  upon  thy  soul, 
O  Roderick,  when  within  that  argent  field 
Thou  saw'st  the  rampant  Lion,  red  as  if 
Upon  some  noblest  quarry  he  had  roll'd, 
Rejoicing  in  his  satiate  rage,  and  drunk 
With  blood  and  fury  ?     Did  the  auguries 
Which  open'd  on  thy  spirit  bring  with  them 
A  perilous  consolation,  deadening  heart 
And   soul,   yea,    worse   than    death  —  that    thou 

through  all 
Thy  checker'd  way  of  life,  evil  and  good, 
Tiiy  errors  and  thy  virtues,  hadst  but  been 
The  poor,  mere  instrument  of  things  ordain'd, — 
Doing  or  suffering,  impotent  alike 
To  will  or  act,  —  perpetually  bemock'd 
With  semblance  of  volition,  yet  in  all 
Blind  worker  of  the  ways  of  destiny  ! 
That  thought  intolerable,  which  in  the  hour 
Of  woe  indignant  conscience  had  repell'd, 
As  little  might  it  find  reception  now. 
When  the  regenerate  spirit  self-approved 
Beheld  its  sacrifice  complete.     With  faith 
Elate,  iie  saw  the  banner'd  Lion  float 
Refulgent,  and  recall'd  that  thrilling  shout 
Which  he  had  heard  when  on  Romano's  grave 
The  joy  of  victory  woke  him  from  his  dream, 
And  sent  him  with  prophetic  hope  to  work 
Fulfilment  of  the  great  events  ordain'd, 
There  in  imagination's  inner  world 
Prefigured  to  his  soul. 

Alone,  advanced 
Before  the  ranks,  the  Goth  In  silence  stood, 
While  from  all  voices  round,  loquacious  joy 
Mingled  Its  buzz  continuous  with  the  blast 
Of  horn,  shrill  pipe,  and  tinkling  cymbals'  clash, 
And  sound  of  deafening   drum.     But   when    the 

Prince 
Drew  nigh,  and  Urban,  with  the  Cross  upheld, 
Stepp'd  forth  to  meet  him,  all  at  once  were  still'd 
With  Instantaneous  hush;  as  when  the  wind, 
Before  whose  violent  gusts  the  forest  oaks, 
Tossing  like  billows  their  tempestuous  heads, 
Roar  like  a  raging  sea,  suspends  its  force. 
And  leaves  so  dead  a  calm  that  not  a  leaf 
Moves  on  the  silent  spray.     The  passing  air 
Bore  with  it  from  the  woodland  undisturb'd 
The  ringdove's  wooing,  and  the  quiet  voice 
Of  waters  warbling  near. 

Son  of  a  race 
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Of  Heroes  and  of  Kings  I  the  Primatu  thus 
Address'd  him.  Thou  in  whom  the  Gothic  blood, 
Mingling  with  old  Iberia's,  hath  restored 
To  Spain  a  ruler  of  her  native  line. 
Stand  forth,  and  in  the  face  of  God  and  man 
Swear  to  uphold  the  riglit,  abate  the  wrong, 
With  equitable  hand,  protect  the  Cross 
Whereon  thy  lips  this  day  shall  seal  tlieir  vow, 
And  underneath  that  hallow'd  symbol,  wage 
Holy  and  inextinguishable  war 
Against  the  accursCd  nation  that  usurps 
Tliy  country's  sacred  soil ! 

So  speak  of  me 
Now  and  forever,  O  my  countrymen  1 
Replied  Pelayo ;  and  so  deal  with  me 
Here  and  liereafter,  thou  Almighty  God, 
In  whom  I  put  my  trust! 

Lord  God  of  Hosts, 
Urban  pursued,  of  Angels  and  of  Men 
Creator  and  Disposer,  King  of  Kings, 
Ruler  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  —  look  down  this  day, 
And  multiply  thy  blessings  on  the  head 
Of  this  thy  servant,  chosen  in  thy  sight! 
Be  thou  his  counsellor,  his  comforter. 
His  hope,  his  joy,  his  refuge,  and  his  strength  ; 
Crown  him  with  justice,  and  with  fortitude  ; 
Defend  him  with  thine  all-sufficient  shield  ; 
Surround  him  every  where  with  the  right  hand 
Of  thine  all-present  power,  and  with  the  might 
Of  thine  omnipotence  ;  send  in  his  aid 
Thy  unseen  Angels  forth,  that  potently 
And  royally  against  all  enemies 
He  may  endure  and  triumph !    Bless  the  land 
O'er  which  he  is  appointed  ;  bless  thou  it 
With  the  waters  of  tlie  firmament,  tiie  springs 
Of  the  low-lying  deep,  the  fruits  which  Sun 
And  Moon  mature  for  man,  the  precious  stores 
Of  the  eternal  hills,  and  all  the  gifts 
Of  Earth,  its  wealth  and  fulness! 

Then  he  took 
Pelayo's  hand,  and  on  his  finger  placed 
The  mystic  circlet.  —  With  this  ring,  O  Prince, 
To  our  dear  Spain,  who  like  a  widow  now 
Mourneth  in  desolation,  I  thee  wed  ■ 
For  weal  or  woe  thou  takest  her,  till  death 
Dispart  the  union.    Be  it  blest  to  her, 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  I 

Thus  when  be  ceased, 
He  gave  the  awaited  signal.     Roderick  brought 
The  buckler  :  Eightfor strength  and  stature  chosen 
Came  to  tlieir  honor'd  office :  Round  the  shield 
Standing,  they  lower  it  for  the  Chieftain's  feet, 
Then,  slowly  raised  upon  their  shoulders,  lift 
The  steady  weight.     Erect  Pelayo  stands. 
And  thrice  he  brandishes  the  burnish'd  sword, 
While  Urban  to  the  assembled  people  cries, 
Spaniards,  behold  your  King  !     The  multitude 
Then  sent  forth  all  their  voice  with  glad  acclaim. 
Raising  the  loud  Real ;  thrice  did  the  word 
Ring  through  the  air,  and  echo  from  the  walls 
Of  Cangas.     Far  and  wide  the  thundering  shout, 
Rolling  among  reduplicating  rocks, 
Peal'd  o'er  the  hills,  and  up  the  mountain  vales. 
The  wild  ass  starting  in  the  forest  glade 
Ran  to  the  covert ;  the  affrighted  wolf 
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Skulk'd  through  the  thicket  to  a  closer  brake  ; 
The  sluggish  bear,  awakened  in  his  den, 
Roused  UD  and  answer'd  witli  a  sullen  growl. 
Low-breathed  and  long  ;  and  at  the  uproar  scared. 
The  brooding  eagle  from  her  nest  took  wing. 

Heroes  and  Chiefs  of  old  !  and  ye  who  bore 
Firm  to  the  last  your  part  in  that  dread  strife, 
VVIien  Julian  and  Witiza's  viler  race 
Betray 'd  their  country,  hear  ye  from  yon  Heaven 
The  joyful  acclamation  which  proclaims 
That  Spain  is  born  again  !     O  ye  who  died 
In  that  disastrous  field,  and  ye  who  fell 
Embracing  with  a  martyr's  love  your  death 
Amid  the  flames  of  Auria;  and  all  ye 
Victims  innumerable,  whose  cries  unheard 
On  earth,  but  heard  in  Heaven,  from  all  the  land 
Went  up  for  vengeance  ;  not  in  vain  ye  cry 
Before  the  eternal  throne  I  —  Rest,  innocent  blood  ! 
Vengeance  is  due,  and  vengeance  will  be  given. 
Rest,  innocent  blood  .'     The  appointed  age  is  come  ! 
The  star  that  harbingers  a  glorious  day  [there 

Hath  risen  I    Lo,  there  the  Avenger  stands  !    Lo, 
He  brandishes  the  avenging  sword  !   Lo,  there 
The  avenging  banner  spreads  its  argent  field 
Refulgent  with  auspicious  light !  —  Rejoice, 
O  Leon,  for  thy  banner  is  displayed  ; 
Rejoice  with  all  thy  mountains,  and  thy  vales 
And  streams  !     And  thou,  O  Spain,  through  all  tliy 

realms. 
For  thy  deliverance  cometh  I     Even  now. 
As  from  all  sides  the  miscreant  hosts  move  on  ;  — 
From  southern  Betis ;  from  the  western  lands. 
Where  through    redundant  vales   smooth  Minho 

flows, 
And  Douro  pours  through  vine-clad  hills  the  wealth 
Of  Leon's  gathered  waters  ;  from  the  plains 
Burgensian,  in  old  time  Vardulia  call'd, 
But  in  their  castellated  strength  erelong 
To  be  design'd  CastiUe,  a  deathless  name  ; 
From  midland  regions  where  Toledo  reigns 
Proud  city  on  her  royal  eminence. 
And  Tagus  bends  his  sickle  round  the  scene 
Of  Roderick's  fall ;  from  rich  Rioja's  fields  ; 
Dark  Ebro's  shores  ;  the  walls  of  Salduba, 
Scat  of  the  Sedetanians  old,  by  Rome 
Ctesarian  and  August  denominate. 
Now  Zaragoza,  in  this  later  time 
Above  all  cities  of  the  earth  renown'd 
For  duty  perfectly  perform'd ;  —  East,  West, 
And  South,  where'er  their  gather'd  multitudes. 
Urged  by  the  speed  of  vigorous  tyranny. 
With  more  than  with  commeasurable  strength 
Haste  to  prevent  the  danger,  crush  the  hopes 
Of  risino-  Spain,  and  rivet  round  her  neck 
The  eternal  yoke,  —  the  ravenous  fowls  of  heaven 
Flock  there  presentient  of  their  food  obscene. 
Following  the  accursed  armies,  whom  too  well 
.They  know  their  purveyors  long.     Pursue  their 

march, 
Ominous  attendants !  Ere  the  moon  hath  fiU'd 
Her  horns,  these  purveyors  shall  become  the  prey 
And  ye  on  Moorish,  not  on  Christian  flesh 
Wearying  your  beaks,  shall  clog  your  scaly  feet 
With  foreign  gore.     Soon  will  ye  learn  to  know, 


Followers  and  harbingers  of  blood,  the  flag 

Of  Leon  where  it  bids  you  to  your  feast ! 

Terror  and  flight  shall  with  that  flag  go  forth, 

And  Havock  and  the  Dogs  of  War  and  Death 

Thou  Covadonga  with  the  tainted  stream 

Of  Deva,  and  this  now  rejoicing  vale. 

Soon  its  primitial  triumphs  wilt  behold ! 

Nor  shall  the  glories  of  the  noon  be  less 

Than  such  miraculous  promise  of  the  dawn 

Witness  Clavijo,  where  the  dreadful  cry 

Of  Santiago,  then  first  heard  o'erpower'd 

The  Akbar,  and  that  holier  name  blasphemei. 

By  misbelieving  lips  !     Simancas,  thou 

Be  witness  '     And  do  ye  your  record  bear, 

Tolosan  mountains,  where  the  Almohade 

Beheld  his  myriads  scatter'd  and  destroy'd. 

Like  locusts  swept  before  the  stormy  North  ! 

Thou  too,  Salado,  on  that  later  day 

When  Africa  received  her  final  foil. 

And  thy  swollen  stream  incarnadined,  roUd  back 

Tlie  invaders  to  the  deep,  —  there  shall  they  toss 

Till,  on  their  native  Mauritanian  shore. 

The  waves  shall  cast  their  bones  to  whiten  there. 


XIX. 

RODERICK   AND   RUSILLA. 

When  all  had  been  perform'd,  the  royal  Goth 
Look'd  up  towards  the  chamber  in  the  tower. 
Where,  gazing  on  the  multitude  below. 
Alone  RusiUa  stood.     He  met  her  eye. 
For  it  was  singling  him  amid  the  crowd ; 
Obeying  then  the  hand  which  beckon'd  him. 
He  went  with  heart  prepared,  nor  shrinking  now, 
But  arm'd  with  self-approving  tlioughts  that  hour. 
Entering  in  tremulous  haste,  he  closed  the  door. 
And  turn'd  to  clasp  her  knees ;  but  lo,  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  catcliing  him  in  close  embrace. 
Fell  on  his  neck,  and  cried.  My  Son,  my  Son  !  — 
Erelong,  controlling  that  first  agony 
With  eft"ort  of  strong  will,  backward  she  bent, 
.^nd  gazing  on  his  head,  now  shorn  and  gr.ay. 
And  on  his  furrow'd  countenance,  cxclaiin'd. 
Still,  still  my  Roderick  '.  the  same  noble  mind  ! 

The  same  heroic  heart !     Still,  still  my  Son  ! 

Changed,  — yet  not  wholly  fallen,— not  wholly 

lost. 
He  cried, — not  wholly  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
Unwortliy,  O  my  Mother,  nor  in  thine  '. 
She  lock'd  her  arms  again  around  his  neck, 
Saying,  Lord,  let  me  now  depart  in  peace  '. 
And  bow'd  her  head  again,  and  silently 
Gave  way  to  tears. 

When  that  first  force  was  spent, 
And  passion  in  e.xhaustment  found  relief, — 
I  knew  thee,  said  Rusilla,  when  the  dog 
Rose  from  my  feet,  and  lick'd  his  master's  hand. 
All  flash'd  upon  me  then;  the  instinctive  sense 
That  goes  unerringly  where  reason  fails,  — 
The   voice,  the   eye,  —  a   mother's   thoughts  are 

quick,  — 
Miraculous  as  it  seem'd,  —  Siverian's  tale,  — 
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Florinda's,  —  every  action, — every  word, — 
Each  strengtlieaing  each,  and  all  confirming  all, 
Reveul'd  thee,  O  my  Son  !  but  I  restrain'd 
My  heart,  and  yielded  to  thy  holier  will 
The  thoughts  which  rose  to  tempt  a  soul  not  yet 
Wean'd  wholly  from  the  world. 

What  thoughts  ?  replied 
Roderick.     That  I  might  see  thee  yet  again 
Such  as  thou  wert,  she  auswer'd;  not  alone 
To  Heaven  and  me  restored,  but  to  thyself, — 
Thy    Crown,  —  thy    Country,  —  all    within    thy 

reach ; 
Heaven  so  disposing  all  things,  that  the  means 
Which  wrought  the  ill,  might  work  the  remedy. 
Methought  I  saw  thee  once  again  the  hope,  — 
The  strength,  —  the  pride  of  Spain  I     The  miracle 
Whicli  I  beheld  made  all  things  possible. 
I  know  the  inconstant  people,  how  their  mind, 
With  every  breath  of  good  or  ill  report, 
Fluctuates,  like  summer  corn  before  the  breeze ; 
Quick  in  their  hatred,  quicker  in  their  love. 
Generous  and  hasty,  soon  would  tliey  redress 
All  wrongs  of  former  obloquy.  —  I  thought 
Of  happiness  restored,  —  the  broken  heart 
Heal'd,  —  and    Count  Julian,  for  his   daughter's 

sake. 
Turning  in  thy  behalf  against  the  Moors 
His  powerful  sword  ;  —  all  possibilities. 
That  could  be  found  or  fancied,  built  a  dream 
Before  me  ;  such  as  easiest  might  illude 
A  lofty  spirit  train'd  in  palaces, 
And  not  alone  amid  the  flatteries 
Of  youth  with  thoughts  of  high  ambition  fed 
When  all  is  sunsliine,  but  through  years  of  woe. 
When  sorrows  sanctified  their  use,  upheld 
By  honorable  pride  and  earthly  hopes. 
I  thought  I  yet  might  nurse  upon  my  knee 
Some  young  Ttieodofred,  and  see  in  him 
Thj'  Father's  image  and  thine  own  renew'd, 
And  love  to  think  the  little  hand  which  there 
Play'd  with  the  bauble  should  in  after  days 
Wield  the  transmitted  sceptre ;  —  that  through  him 
The  ancient  seed  should  be  perpetuate, — 
That  precious  seed  revered  so  long,  desired 
So  dearly,  and  so  wondrously  preserved. 

Nay,  he  replied,  Heaven  hath  not  with  its  bolts 
Scathed  the  proud  summit  of  the  tree,  and  left 
The  trunk  unflaw'd  ;  ne'er  shall  it  clothe  its  boughs 
Again,  nor  push  again  its  scions  forth. 
Head,  root,  and  branch,  all  mortified  alike  !  — 
Long  ere  these  locks  were  shorn  had  I  cut  off 
The  thoughts  of  royalty  !     Time  might  renew 
Their  growth,  as  for  Manoah's  captive  son. 
And  I  too  on  the  miscreant  race,  like  him, 
Might  prove  my  strength  regenerate  ;  but  the  hour. 
When,  in  its  second  best  nativity. 
My  soul  was  born  again  through  grace,  this  heart 
Died  to  the  world.     Dreams  such  as  thine  pass  now 
Like  evening  clouds  before  me  ;  if  I  think 
How  beautiful  they  seem,  'tis  but  to  feel 
How  soon  they  fade,  how  fast  the  night  shuts  in. 
But  in  that  World  to  which  my  hopes  look  on. 
Time  enters  not,  nor  Mutability ; 
Beauty  and  goodness  are  unfading  there  ; 


Whatever  there  is  given  us  to  enjoy. 

That  we  enjoy  forever,  still  the  same. — 

Much   might  Count   Julian's   sword   achieve  foi 

Spain 
And  me,  but  more  will  his  dear  daughter's  soul 
Effect  in  Heaven ;  and  soon  will  she  be  there, 
An  Angel  at  the  throne  of  Grace,  to  plead 
In  his  behalf  and  mine. 

1  knew  thy  heart, 
She  answer'd,  and  subdued  the  vain  desire. 
It  was  the  World's  last  effort.     Thou  hast  chosen 
The  better  part.     Yes,  Roderick,  even  on  earth 
There  is  a  praise  above  the  monarch's  fame, 
A  higher,  liolier,  more  enduring  praise. 
And  this  will  yet  be  thine  ! 

O  tempt  me  not. 
Mother !  he  cried ;  nor  let  ambition  take 
That  specious  form  to  cheat  us  !     What  but  this, 
Fallen  as  I  am,  have  I  to  offer  Heaven  .' 
The  ancestral  sceptre,  public  fame,  content 
Of  private  life,  the  general  good  report. 
Power,  reputation,  happiness,  —  whate'er 
The  heart  of  man  desires  to  constitute 
His  earthly  weal,  —  unerring  Justice  claim'd 
In  forfeiture.     I  with  submitted  soul 
Bow  to  the  righteous  law  and  kiss  the  rod. 
Only  while  thus  submitted,  suffering  thus, — 
Only  while  offering  up  that  name  on  earth, 
Perhaps  in  trial  offer'd  to  my  choice. 
Could  I  present  myself  before  thy  sight; 
Thus  only  could  endure  myself,  or  fix 
My  thoughts  upon  that  fearful  pass,  where  Death 
Stands  in  the  Gate  of  Heaven  !  —  Time  passes  on, 
The  healing  work  of  sorrow  is  complete  ; 
All  vain  desires  have  long  been  weeded  out. 
All  vain  regrets  subdued ;  the  heart  is  dead. 
The  soul  is  ripe  and  eager  for  her  birth. 
Bless  me,  my  Mother  !  and  come  when  it  will 
The  inevitable  hour,  we  die  in  peace. 

So  saying,  on  her  knees  he  bow'd  his  head ; 
She  raised  her  hands  to  Heaven  and  blest  her  child 
Then  bending  forward,  as  he  rose,  embraced 
And  clasp'd  him  to  her  heart,  and  cried.  Once  more 
Theodofred,  with  pride  behold  thy  son  ! 


XX. 

THE  MOORISH   CAMP. 

The  times  are  big  with  tidings ;  every  hour 
From  east,  and  west,  and   south,  the   breathless 

scouts 
Bring  swift  alarums  in ;  the  gathering  foe. 
Advancing  from  all  quarters  to  one  point, 
Close  their  wide  crescent.     Nor  was  aid  of  fear 
To  magnify  tlieir  numbers  needed  now  j 
They  came  in  myriads.     Africa  had  pour'd 
Fresh  shoals  upon  the  coast  of  wretched  Spain; 
Lured  from  their  hungry  deserts  to  the  scene 
Of  spoil,  like  vultures  to  the  battle-field. 
Fierce,  unrelenting,  habited  in  crimes. 
Like  bidden  guests  the  mirthful  ruffians  flock 
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To  that  free  feast  whicli  in  their  Prophet's  name 

Rapine  and  Lust  proclaim'd.     Nor  were  the  chiefs 

Of  victory  less  assured,  hy  long  success 

Elate,  and  proud  of  that  o'erwhehning  strength, 

Which,  surely  they  believed,  as  it  had  roll'd 

Thus  far  uncheck'd,  would  roll  victorious  on, 

Till,  like  the  Orient,  the  subjected  West 

Should  bow  in  reverence  at  Mahonnned's  name; 

And  pilgrims,  from  remotest  Arctic  shores. 

Tread  with  religious  feet  the  burning  sands 

Of  Araby,  and  Mecca's  stony  soil. 

Proud  of  his  part  in  Roderick's  overthrow, 

Their  leader  Abulcacem  came,  a  man 

Immitigable,  long  in  war  renown'd. 

Here  Mngued  comes,  who  on  the  conquered  walls 

Of  Cordoba,  by  treacherous  fear  betray'd, 

Planted  the  moony  standard  :  Ibrahim  here, 

He,  who,  by  Genii  and  in  Darro's  vales, 

Had  for  the  Moors  tlie  fairest  portion  won 

Of  all  their  spoils,  fairest  and  best  maintain'd, 

And  to  the  Alpuxarras  given  in  trust 

His  other  name,  through  them  preserved  in  song. 

Here  too  Alcahinan,  vaunting  his  late  deeds 

At  Auria,  all  her  children  by  the  sword 

Cut  off,  her  bulwarks  razed,  her  towers  laid  low, 

Her  dwellings  by  devouring  flames  consumed, 

Bloody  and  hard  of  heart,  he  little  ween'd, 

Vain-boastful  chief!  that  from  those  fatal  flames 

The  fire  of  retribution  had  gone  forth. 

Which  soon  should  wrap  liim  round. 

The  renegades 
Here  too  were  seen,  Ebba  and  Sisibert; 
A.  spurious  brood,  but  of  their  parent's  crimes 
True  heirs,  in  guilt  begotten,  and  in  ill 
Train'd  up.     The  same  unnatural  rage  that  turn'd 
Their  swords  against  their  country,  made  them  seek. 
Unmindful  of  their  wretched  mother's  end, 
Pelayo's  life.     No  enmity  is  like 
Domestic  hatred.     For  his  blood  they  thirst, 
As  if  that  sacrifice  might  satisfy 
Witiza's  guilty  ghost,  efface  the  shame 
Of  their  adulterous  birth,  and  one  crime  more 
Crowning  a  hideous  course,  emancipate 
Thenceforth  their  spirits  from  all  earthly  fear. 
This  was  their  only  care  ;  but  other  thoughts 
Were  rankling  in  that  elder  villain's  mind, 
Their  kinsman  Orpas,  he  of  all  the  crew 
Who  in  this  fatal  visitation  fell, 
The  foulest  and  the  falsest  wretch  that  e'er 
Renounced  his  baptism.     From  his  cherish'd  views 
Of  royalty  cut  off,  he  coveted 
Count  Julian's  wide  domains,  and  liopeless  now 
To  gain  them  through  the  daughter,  laid  his  toils 
Against  the  father's  life,  —  the  instrument 
Of  his  ambition  first,  and  now  design'd 
Its  victim.     To  this  end,  with  cautious  hints, 
At  favoring  season  ventured,  he  possess'd 
The  leader's  mind;  then,  subtly  fostering 
The  doubts  himself  had  sown,  with  bolder  charge 
He  bade  him  warily  regard  the  Count, 
Lest  underneath  an  outward  show  of  faith 
The  heart  uncircumcised  were  Christian  still ; 
Else,  wherefore  had  Florinda  not  obey'd 
Her  dear-loved  sire's  example,  and  embraced 
The  saving  truth?     Else,  wherefore  washer  hand, 


Plighted  to  him  so  long,  so  long  withheld. 
Till  she  had  found  a  fitting  hour  to  fly 
With  that  audacious  Prince,  who  now,  in  arms. 
Defied  the  Caliph's  power;  —  for  who  could  doubt 
Tliat  in  his  company  she  fled,  perhaps 
The  mover  of  his  flight.^     What  if  the  Count 
Himself  had  plann'd  the  evasion  which  he  feign'd 
In  sorrow  to  condemn  ?     What  if  she  went, 
A  pledge  assured,  to  teli  the  mountaineers 
That  when  they  met  the  Mussulmen  in  the  heal 
Of  fight,  her  father,  passing  to  their  side, 
Would    draw    the  victory  witli  him?  —  Thus  he 

breathed 
Fiend-like  in  Abulcacem's  ear  his  schemes 
Of  murderous  malice;  and  the  course  of  things. 
Erelong,  in  part  approving  his  discourse. 
Aided  his  aim,  and  gave  his  wishes  weight. 
For  scarce  on  the  Asturian  territory 
Had  they  set  foot,  when,  with  the  speed  of  fear. 
Count  Eudon,  nothing  doubting  that  their  force 
Would  like  a  flood  sweep  all  resistance  down, 
Hasten'd  to  plead  his  merits;  —  he  alone, 
Found  faithful  in  obedience  through  reproach 
And  danger,  when  the  madden'd  multitude 
Hurried  tiieir  chiefs  along,  and  high  and  low 
With  one  infectious  frenzy  seized,  provoked 
The  invincible  in  arms.     Pelayo  led 
The  raging  crew,  —  he  doubtless  the  prime  spring 
Of  all  these  perilous  movements;  and  'twas  said 
He  brouglit  the  assurance  of  a  strong  support, 
Count  Julian's  aid,  for  in  his  company 
From  Cordoba,  Count  Julian's  daughter  came. 

Thus  Eudon  spake  before  the  assembled  chiefs ; 
When  instantly  a  stern  and  wrathful  voice 
Replied,  I  know  Pelayo  never  made 
That  senseless  promise  !     He  who  raised  the  tale 
Lies  foully  ;  but  tlie  bitterest  enemy 
That  ever  hunted  for  Pelayo's  life 
Hath  never  with  the  charge  of  falsehood  touch'd 
His  name. 

The  Baron  had  not  recognized 
Till  then,  beneath  the  turban's  shadowing  folds, 
Julian's  swart  visage,  where  the  fiery  skies 
Of  Africa,  through  many  a  year's  long  course. 
Had  set  their  hue  inburnt.     Something  he  sought 
In  quick  excuse  to  say  of  common  fame. 
Lightly  believed  and  busily  diffused, 
And  that  no  enmity  had  moved  his  speech 
Repeating  rumor's  tale.     Julian  replied. 
Count  Eudon,  neither  for  thyself  nor  me 
Excuse  is  needed  here.     The  path  I  tread 
Is  one  wherein  there  can  be  no  return. 
No  pause,  no  looking  back  !     A  choice  like  mine 
For  time  and  for  eternity  is  made. 
Once  and  forever  !  and  as  easily 
The  breath  of  vain  report  might  build  again 
The  throne  which  my  just  vengeance  overllirew, 
As  in  the  Caliph  and  his  Captain's  mind 
Affect  the  opinion  of  my  well-tried  truth. 
The  tidings  which  thou  givest  me  of  my  child 
Toucli  me  more  vitally  ;  bad  though  they  be, 
A  secret  apprehension  of  aught  worse 
Makes  me  with  joy  receive  thorn. 

Then  the  Count 
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To  Abulcacem  turn'd  his  speech,  and  said, 

1  pray  lliee,  Chief,  give  nie  a  messenger 

By  whom  I  may  to  this  unhappy  child 

Despatcli  a  latlier's  bidding,  such  as  yet 

May  win  her  back.     What  I  would  say  requires 

No  veil  of  privacy ;  before  ye  all 

The  errand  shall  be  given. 

Boldly  he  spake, 
Yet  wary  in  that  sliow  of  open  truth, 
For  well  he  knew  what  dangers  girt  him  round 
Amid  the  faithless  race.     Blind  witi)  revenge, 
For  them  in  madness  had  he  sacrificed 
His  name,  his  baptism,  and  his  native  land, 
To  feel,  still  powerful  as  he  was,  that  life 
Hung  on  tlicir  jealous  favor.     But  his  heart 
Approved  him  now,  where  love,  too  long  restrain'd, 
Resumed  its  healing  influence,  leading  him 
Riglit  on  with  no  misgiving.     Chiefs,  he  said, 
Hear  me,  and  let  your  wisdom  judge  between 
Me  and  Piince  Orpas!  —  Known  it  is  to  all. 
Too  well,  what  mortal  injury  provoked 
My  spirit  to  that  vengeance  which  your  aid 
So  signally  hath  given.     A  covenant 
We  made  when  first  our  purpose  we  combined, 
That  he  should  have  Florinda  for  his  wife. 
My  only  child  ;  so  should  she  be,  I  thought, 
Revenged  and  hoiior'd  best.     My  word  was  given 
Truly,  nor  did  I  cease  to  use  all  means 
Of  counsel  or  command,  entreating  her 
Sometimes    with   tears,  seeking    sometimes  with 

threats 
Of  an  offended  father's  curse  to  enforce 
Obedience ;  that,  she  said,  the  Christian  law 
Forbade  ;   moreover  she  had  vow'd  herself 
A  servant  to  the  Lord.     In  vain  I  strove 
To  win  her  to  the  Prophet's  saving  faith. 
Using  perhaps  a  rigor  to  that  end 
Beyond  permitted  means,  and  to  my  heart, 
Wliicli  loved  her  dearer  than  its  own  life-blood. 
Abhorrent.     Silently  she  suffer'd  all ; 
Or,  w^hen  I  urged  her  with  most  vehemence. 
Only  replied,  I  knew  her  fi.t'd  resolve, 
And  craved  my  patience  but  a  little  while. 
Till  death  should  set  her  free.     Touch'd  as  I  was, 
I  yet  persisted,  till  at  length,  to  escape 
The  ceaseless  importunity,  she  fled  : 
And  verily  I  fcar'd,  until  this  hour, 
My  rigor  to  some  fearfuler  resolve 
Than   flight,  had  driven  ray  child.       Chiefs,  1 

appeal 
To  each  and  all,  and,  Orpas,  to  thyself 
Especially,  if,  having  thus  essay'd 
All  means  that  law  and  nature  have  allow'd 
To  bend  her  will,  I  may  not  rightfully 
Hold  myself  free,  that  promise  being  void 
Which  cannot  be  fulfiU'd. 

Tliou  sayest  then, 
Orpas  replied,  that  from  her  false  belief 
Her  stubborn  opposition  drew  its  force. 
I  should  have  thought  that  from  the  ways  corrupt 
Of  these  idolatrous  Christians,  little  care 
Might  have  sufliced  to  wean  a  duteous  child. 
The  example  of  a  parent  so  beloved 
Leading  the  way  ;  and  yet  I  will  not  doubt 
Thou  didst  enforce  with  all  sincerilv 


And  holy  zeal  upon  thy  daughter's  mind 
The  truths  of  Islam. 

Julian  knit  his  brow, 
And  scowling  on  the  insidious  renegade, 
He  answer'd,  By  what  reasoning  my  poor  mind 
Was  from  the  old  idolatry  reclaim'd, 
None  better  knows  than  Seville's  mitred  chief. 
Who,  first  renouncing  errors  which  he  taught, 
Led  me  his  follower  to  the  Prophet's  pale. 
Thy  lessons  I  repeated  as  I  could  ; 
Of  graven  images,  unnatural  vows, 
False  records,  fabling  creeds,  and  jugglii^  priests, 
Who,  making  sanctity  the  cloak  of  sin, 
Laugh'd  at  the  fools  on  whose  credulity 
They  fatten'd.     To  these  arguments,  whose  worth 
Prince  Orpas,  least  of  all  men,  should  impeach, 
I  added,  like  a  soldier  bred  in  arms. 
And  to  the  subtleties  of  schools  unused. 
The  flagrant  fact,  that  Heaven  with  victory, 
Where'er  they  turn'd,  attested  and  approved 
The  chosen  Prophet's  arms.     If  thou  wert  still 
The  mitred  Metropolitan,  and  I 
Some  wretch  of  Arian  or  of  Hebrew  race. 
Thy  proper  business  then  might  be  to  pry 
And  question  me  for  lurking  flaws  of  faith. 
We  Mussulmen,  Prince  Orpas,  live  beneath 
A  wiser  law,  which  with  the  iniquities 
Of  thine  old  craft,  hath  abrogated  this 
Its  foulest  practice  ! 

As  Count  Julian  ceased. 
From  underneath  his  black  and  gather'd  brow 
There  went  a  look,  which  with  these  wary  words 
Bore  to  the  heart  of  that  false  renegade 
Their  whole  envenom'd  meaning.     Haughtily 
Withdrawing  then  his  alter'd  eyes,  he  said, 
Too  much  of  this  !     Return  we  to  the  sum 
Of  my  discourse.     Let  Abulcacem  say, 
In  whom  the  Caliph  speaks,  if  with  all  faith 
Having  essay'd  in  vain  all  means  to  win 
My  child's  consent,  I  may  not  hold  henceforth 
The  covenant  discharged. 

The  Moor  replied, 
Well  hast  thou  said,  and  rightly  niayst  assure 
Thy  daughter  that  the  Prophet's  holy  law 
Forbids  compulsion.     Give  thine  errand  now; 
The  messenger  is  here. 

Then  Julian  said, 
Go  to  Pelayo,  and  from  him  entreat 
Admittance  to  my  child,  where'er  she  be. 
Say  to  her,  that  her  father  solemnly 
Annuls  the  covenant  with  Orpas  pledged, 
Nor  with  solicitations,  nor  with  threats, 
Will  urge  her  more,  nor  from  that  liberty 
Of  faith  restrain  her,  which  the  Prophet's  law, 
Liberal  as  Heaven  from  whence  it  came,  to  all 
Indulges.     Tell  her  that  her  father  says 
His  days  are  number'd,  and  beseeches  her 
By  that  dear  love,  which  from  her  infancy 
Still  he  hath  borne  her,  growing  as  she  grew. 
Nursed  in  our  weal  and  strengthen'd  in  our  woe, 
She  will  not  in  the  evening  of  his  life 
Leave  him  forsaken  and  alone.     Enough 
Of  sorrow,  tell  her,  have  her  injuries 
Brought  on  her  father's  head  ;  let  not  her  act 
Thus  ao-o-ravate  the  burden.     Tell  her,  too, 
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That  when  he  prayM  her  to  return,  he  wept 

Profusely  as  a  child;  but  bitterer  tears 

Than  ever  fell  from  childhood's  eyes,  were  those 

Which  traced  his  hardy  cheeks. 

With  faltering  voice 
He  spake,  and  after  he  had  ceased  from  speech 
His  lip  was  quivering  still.     The  Moorish  chief 
Then  to  the  messenger  his  bidding  gave. 
Say,  cried  he,  to  these  rebel  infidels, 
Thus  Abulcacem,  in  the  Caliph's  name 
Exhorteth  them  :  Repent  and  be  forgiven  ! 
Nor  think  to  stop  the  dreadful  storm  of  war, 
Which,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  must  fulfil 
Its  destined  circle,  rolling  eastward  now, 
Back  from  tlie  subjugated  west,  to  sweep 
Thrones  and  dominions  down,  till  in  the  bond 
Of  unity  all  nations  join,  and  Eartli 
Acknowledge,  as  slie  sees  one  Sun  in  heaven, 
One  God,  one  Chief,  one  Prophet,  and  one  Law. 
Jerusalem,  the  holy  City,  bows 
To  holier  Mecca's  creed  ;  the  Crescent  shines 
Triumphant  o'er  the  eternal  pyramids; 
On  the  cold  altars  of  the  worshippers 
Of  Fire,  moss  grows,  and  reptiles  leave  their  slime  ; 
The  African  idolatries  are  fallen. 
And  Europe's  senseless  gods  of  stone  and  wood 
Have  had  their  day.     Tell  these  misguided  men, 
A  moment  for  repentance  yet  is  left, 
And  mercy  the  submitted  neck  will  spare 
Before  the  sword  is  drawn ;  but  once  unsln-atli'd, 
Let  Auria  witness  how  that  dreadful  sword 
Accomplisheth  its  work '.     They  little  know 
The  Moors,  who  hope  in  battle  to  witiistand 
Their  valor,  or  in  flight  escape  their  rage  ! 
\m!d  our  deserts,  we  hunt  down  the  birds 
Df  heaven,  —  wings  do  not  save  them!     Nor  shall 

rocks, 
And  holds,  and  fastnesses,  avail  to  save 
These  mountaineers.     Is  not  the  Earth  the  Lord's^ 
And  we,  his  chosen  people,  whom  he  sends 
To  conquer  and  jiossess  it  in  his  name  ? 
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THE    FOUNTAIN    IN    THE    FOREST. 

The  second  eve  had  closed  upon  their  march 
Within  the  Asturian  border,  and  the  Moors 
Had  pitch'd  their  tents  amid  an  open  wood 
Upon  the  mountain  side.     As  day  grew  dim, 
Their  scatter'd  fires  shone  with  distincter  ligiit 
Among  the  trees,  above  whose  top  the  smoke 
Diffused  itself,  and  stain'd  the  evening  sky. 
Erelong  the  stir  of  occupation  ceased, 
And  all  the  murmur  of  the  busy  host. 
Subsiding,  died  away,  as  through  the  camp 
The  crier,  from  a  knoll,  proclaim'd  the  hour 
For  prayer  appointed,  and  with  sonorous  voice. 
Thrice,  in  melodious  modulation  full, 
Pronounced  the  highest  name.     There  is  no  God 
But  God,  he  cried ;  there  is  no  God  but  God  1 
Mahommed  is  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord  ! 


Come  ye  to  prayer  !    to  prayer !     The   Lord   is 

great ! 
There  is  no  God  but  God  !  — Thus  he  pronounced 
His  ritual  form,  mingling  with  holiest  truth 
The  audacious  name  accursed.     The  multitude 
Made  their  ablutions  in  the  mountain  stream 
Obedient,  then  their  faces  to  the  earth 
Bent  in  formality  of  easy  prayer. 

An  arrow's  flight  above  that  mountain  stream 
There  was*a  little  glade,  where  underneath 
A  long,  smooth,  mossy  stone  a  fountain  rose. 
An  oak  grew  near,  and  witli  it^  ample  boughs 
O'ercanopied  the  spring;  its  fretted  roots 
Emboss'd  the  bank,  and  on  their  tufled  bark 
Grew  plants  which  love   the   moisture    and    the 

shade ; 
Short  ferns,  and  longer  leaves  of  wrinkled  green 
Which  bent  toward  the  spring,  and  when  the  wind 
Made  itself  felt,  just  toucli'd  with  gentle  dip 
The  glassy  surface,  ruflled  ne'er  but  then, 
Save  when  a  bubble  rising  from  the  depth 
Burst,  and  with  faintest  circles  mark'd  its  place. 
Or  if  an  insect  skimm'd  it  with  its  wing. 
Or  when  in  heavier  drops  the  galher'd  rain 
Fell  from  the  oak's  high  bower.    The  mountain  roe, 
When,    having    drank    there,    he    would    bound 

across, 
Drew  up  upon  the  bank  his  meeting  feet. 
And  put  forth  half  his  force.     With  silent  lapse 
Froua  thence  through  mossy  banks  the  water  stole, 
Then  murmuring  hastened  to  the  glen  below. 
Diana  might  have  loved  in  that  sweet  spot 
To  take  her  noontide  rest ;  and  when  she  stoop'd 
Hot  from  the  chase  to  drink,  well  pleased  had  seen 
Her  own  bright  crescent,  and  the  brighter  face 
It  crown'd,  reflected  there 

Beside  that  spring 
Count  Julian's  tent  was  pitch'd  upon  the  glade; 
There  his  ablutions  Moor-like  he  perfonn'd, 
And  Moor-like  knelt  in  prayer,  bowing  his  head 
Upon  the  mossy  bank.     There  was  a  sound 
Of  voices  at  the  tent  when  he  arose. 
And  lo  !  with  hurried  step  a  woman  came 
Toward  him ;  rightly  then  his  heart  presaged, 
And  ere  he  could  behold  her  countenance, 
Florinda  knelt,  and  with  uplifted  arms 
Embraced  her  sire.    He  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
Kiss'd  her,  and  clasp'd  her  to  his  heart,  and  said. 
Thou  hast  not  then  forsaken  me,  my  child  ! 
Howe'er  the  inexorable  will  of  Fate 
May,  in  the  world  which  is  to  come,  divide 
Our  everlasting  destinies,  in  this 
Thou  wilt  not,  O  my  child,  abandon  me  ! 
And  then,  with  deep  and  interrupted  voice, 
Nor  seeking  to  restrain  his  copious  tears, 
My  blessing  be  upon  thy  head,  he  cried, 
A  father's  blessing  I    Though  all  faiths  were  false. 
It  should  not  lose  its  worth  1  —  She  lock'd  her  liands 
Around  his  neck,  and  gazing  in  his  face 
Throuoh    streaming  tears,  cxclaim'd,  Oh,  never 

more, 
Here  or  hereafter,  never  let  us  part! 
And  breathing  then  a  prayer  in  silence  forth, 
Tlie  name  of  Jesus  trembled  on  her  tongue. 
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Whom  hast  thou  there  ?  cried  Julian,  and  drew 
back, 
Seeing  that  near  them  stood  a  meagre  man 
tn  humble  garb,  who  rested  with  raised  hands 
On  a  long  staff,  bending  his  head  like  one 
Who,  when  he  hears  the  distant  vesper-bell, 
Halts  by  the  way,  and,  all  unseen  of  men, 
Offers  his  homage  in  the  eye  of  Heaven. 
She  answered,  Let  not  my  dear  father  frown 
In  anger  on  his  child  !    Thy  messenger 
Told  me  that  I  should  be  restrain'd  no  more 
From  liberty  of  faith,  which  the  new  law 
Indulged  to  ail  j  how  soon  my  liour  might  come 
I  knew  not,  and  although  that  hour  will  bring 
Few  terrors,  yet  methinks  I  would  not  be 
Without  a  Cliristian  comforter  in  death. 

A  Priest !    exclaimed  the   Count,  and  drawing 

back, 
Stoop'd  for  his  turban,  that  he  might  not  lack 
Some  outward  symbol  of  apostasy  ; 
For  still  in  war  his  wonted  arms  he  wore, 
Nor  for  the  cimeter  had  changed  the  sword 
Accustomed  to  his  hand.     He  covered  now 
His  short,  gray  hair,  and  under  the  white  i^jlds, 
His  swartby  brow,  which  gather'd  as  he  rose, 
Darken'd.     Oh,  frown  not  thus  !  Florinda  said  ; 
A  kind  and  gentle  counsellor  is  this, 
One  who  pours  balm  into  a  wounded  soul. 
And  mitigates  the  griefs  he  cannot  heal. 
i  told  him  I  Jiad  vow'd  to  pass  my  days 
A  servant  of  the  Lord,  yet  that  my  heart, 
Hearing  the  message  of  thy  love,  was  drawn 
With    powerful     yearnings    back.      Follow    thy 

heart  — 
It  answers  to  the  call  of  duty  here. 
He  said,  nor  canst  thou  better  serve  the  Lord 
Than  at  thy  father's  side. 

Count  Julian's  brow, 
While  tlms  she  spake,  insensibly  relax'd. 
A  Priest,  cried  he,  and  tlius  with  even  hand 
Weigh  vows  and  natural  duty  in  the  scale.'' 
In  what  old  heresy  hath  he  been  train'd  ? 
Or  in  what  wilderness  hath  he  escaped 
The  domineering  Prelate's  fire  and  swoid  r 
Come  hither,  man,  and  tell  me  who  thou  art ! 

A  sinner,  Roderick,  drawing  nigh,  replied, 
Brought  to  repentance  by  tlie  grace  of  God, 
And  trusting  for  forgiveness  through  the  blood 
Of  Christ  in  Ivimble  hope. 

A  smile  of  scorn 
Julian  assumed,  but  merely  from  tlie  lips 
It  came  ;  for  he  was  troubled  while  he  gazed 
On  the  strong  countenance  and  tlioughttul  eye 
Before  hiin.     A  new  law  hath  been  proclaim'd, 
Said  he,  which  overthrows  in  its  career 
The  Christian  altars  of  idolatry. 
What  think'st  thou  of  the  Prophet.'  —  Roderick 
Made  answer,  I  am  in  the  Moorish  camp, 
And  lie  wlio  asketh  is  a  Mussulman. 
How  then  should  1  reply?  —  Safely,  rejoin'd 
The  renegade,  and  freely  mayst  thou  speak 
To  all  that  Julian  asks.     Is  not  the  yoke 
Of  Mecca  easy,  and  its  burden  light?  — 


Spain  hath  not  found  it  so,  the  Goth  replied, 
And  groaning,  turn'd  away  his  countenance. 

Count  Julian  knit  his  brow,  and  stood  awhile 
Regarding  him  with  meditative  eye 
In  silence.     Tliou  art  honest  too  !  he  cried  ; 
Why,  'twas  in  quest  of  such  a  man  as  tliis 
That  the  old  Grecian  search'd  by  lantern  light, 
In  open  day,  the  city's  crowded  streets; 
So  rare  he  deem'd  the  virtue.     Honesty, 
And  sense  of  natural  duty  in  a  Priest ! 
Now  for  a  miracle,  ye  Saints  of  Spain ! 
I  shall  not  pry  too  closely  for  the  wires, 
For,  seeing  what  I  see,  ye  liave  me  now 
In  the  believing  mood  ! 

O  blessed  Saints, 
Florinda  cried,  'tis  from  the  bitterness, 
Not  from  the  hardness  of  the  heart,  he  speaks ! 
Hear  him  !  and  in  your  goodness  give  the  scoff 
The  virtue  of  a  prayer!     So  saying,  she  raised 
Her  bauds,  in  fervent  action  clasp'd,  to  Heaven, 
Then  as,  still  clasp'd,  they  fell,  toward  her  sire 
She  turn'd  her  eyes,  beholding  him  through  tears 
The  look,  the  gesture,  and  that  silent  woe, 
Soften'd  her  father's  heart,  which  in  this  hour 
Was  open  to  the  influences  of  love. 
Priest,  thy  vocation  were  a  blessed  one, 
Said  Julian,  if  its  mighty  power  were  used 
To  lessen  human  misery,  not  to  swell 
The  mournful  sum,  already  all-too-great. 
If,  as  thy  former  counsel  should  imply. 
Thou  art  not  one  who  would  for  his  craft's  sake 
Fret  with  corrosives  and  inflame  the  wound. 
Which  the  poor  sufferer  brings  to  thee  in  trust 
That  thou  with  virtuous  balm  wilt  bind  it  up, — 
If,  as  I  think,  thou  art  not  one  of  those 
Whose  villany  makes  honest  men  turn  Moors, 
Thou  then  wilt  answer  with  unbias'd  mind 
What  1  shall  ask  thee,  and  exorcise  thus 
The  sick  and  feverish  conscience  of  my  child, 
From  inbred  phantoms,  fiend-like,  which  possess 
Her  innocent  spirit.     Children  we  are  all 
Of  one  great  Father,  in  whatever  clime 
Nature  or  chance  hath  cast  the  seeds  of  life, 
All  tongues,  all  colors ;  neither  after  death 
Shall  we  be  sorted  into  languages 
And  tints, — white,  black,  and  tawny,  Greek  and 

Goth, 
Northmen  and  offspring  of  hot  Africa, 
The  All-Father,  He  in  whom  we  live  and  movf, 
He  the  indifferent  Judge  of  all,  regards 
Nations,  and  hues,  and  dialects  alike; 
According  to  their  works  sliall  tliey  be  judged. 
When  even-handed  Justice  in  the  scale 
Their  good  and  evil  weighs.     All  creeds,  I  weei., 
Agree  in  this,  and  hold  it  orthodox. 

Roderick,  perceiving  here  that  Julian  pausid, 
As  if  he  waited  for  acknowledgment 
Of  that  plain  truth,  in  motion  of  assent 
Inclined  his  brow  complacently,  and  said, 
Even   so:    What   follows?  —  This,   resumed    the 

Count ; 
That  creeds,  like  colors,  being  but  accident. 
Are  therefore  in  the  scale  imponderable  •  - 
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Thou  secst  my  meaning ;  —  That  from  every  faith, 
As  every  clime,  there  is  a  way  to  Heaven; 
And  thou  and  I  may  meet  in  Paradise. 

Oh  grant  it,  God  !  cried  Roderick  fervently. 
And  smote  his  breast.     Oil  grant  it,  gracious  God! 
Through  the  dear  blood  of  Jesus,  grant  that  he 
And  I  may  meet  before  the  mercy-throne  ! 
That  were  a  triumph  of  Redeeming  Love, 
Tor  which  admiring  Angels  would  renew 
Their  hallelujahs  through  the  choir  of  Heaven  ! 
Man !  quoth    Count   Julian,    wherefore    art   thou 

moved 
To  this  strange  passion?     I  require  of  thee 
Tiiy  judgment,  not  thy  prayers  I 

Be  not  displeased ! 
In  gentle  voice  subdued  the  Goth  replies ; 
A  prayer,  from  whatsoever  lips  it  flow. 
By  thine  own  rule  should  find  the  way  to  Heaven, 
So  tliat  the  heart  in  its  sincerity 
Straiglit  forward  breathe  it  forth.     1,  like  thyself. 
Am  all  untrain'd  to  subtilties  of  speech, 
Nor  competent  of  this  great  argument 
Thou  openest;  and  perhaps  shall  answer  thee 
Wide  of  the  words,  but  to  tlie  purport  home. 
Tliere  are  to  whom  tile  light  of  gospel  truth 
Hath  never  reach'd;  of  sucli  I  needs  must  deem 
As  of  the  sons  of  men  who  had  their  day 
Before  the  light  was  given.     But,  Count,  for  those 
Who,  born  amid  the  light,  to  darkness  turn, 
Wilful  in  error,  —  I  dare  only  say, 
God  doth  not  leave  the  unhappy  soul  without 
An  inward  monitor,  and  till  the  grave 
Open,  the  gate  of  mercy  is  not  closed 

Priest-like  I  the  renegade  replied,  and  shook 
His  head  in  scorn.     What  is  not  in  the  craft 
Is  error,  and  for  error  there  shall  be 
No  mercy  found  in  Him  whom  yet  ye  name 
The  Merciful ! 

Now  God  forbid,  rejoin'd 
The  fallen  King,  that  one  who  stands  in  need 
Of  mercy  for  his  sins  should  argue  thus 
Of  error  !     Thou  hast  said  that  tliou  and  I, 
Thou  dying  in  name  a  Mussuhiian,  and  I 
A  servant  of  the  Cross,  may  meet  in  Heaven. 
Time  was  when  in  our  fathers'  ways  we  walk'd 
Regardlessly  alike;  faith  being  to  each  — 
For  so  far  thou  hast  reason'd  rightly  —  like 
Our  country's  fashion  and  our  mother-tongue, 
Of  mere  inheritance,  —  no  thing  of  choice 
In  judgment  fix'd,  nor  rooted  in  the  heart. 
Ml!  have  the  arrows  of  calamity  I 

Sore  stricken  ;  sinking  underneath  the  weight 
or  sorrow,  yet  more  heavily  oppress'd 
Beneath  the  burden  of  my  sins,  I  turn'd 
In  tiiat  dread  hour  to  Him  wlio  from  the  Cross 
Calls  to  the  heavy-laden.     There  I  found 
Relief  and  comfort;  there  I  have  my  hope. 
My  strength,  and  my  salvation ;  there,  the  grave 
Ready  beneath  my  feet,  and  Heaven  in  view, 
I  to  the  King  of  Terrors  say.  Come,  Death, — 
Come  quickly  !    Thou  too  wert  a  stricken  deer, 
Julian,  —  God  pardon  the  unhappy  hand 
That  wounded  thee  I  — but  whither  didst  thou  go 


For  healing  .'     Thou  hast  turn'd  away  from  Him, 
Who  saith,  Forgive,  as  ye  would  be  forgiven  ; 
And,  that  the  Moorish  sword  might  do  thy  work, 
Received  the  creed  of  Mecca :  with  what  fruit 
For  Spain,  let  tell  her  cities  sack'd,  her  sons 
Slaughter'd,  her  daughters  than  thine  own  dear 

child 
More  foully  wrong'd,  more  wretched  I  For  thyself, 
Thou  hast  had  thy  fill  of  vengeance,  and,  perhaps, 
The  cup  was  sweet;  but  it  hatli  left  behind 
A  bitter  relish  !    Gladly  would  thy  soul 
Forget  the  past ;  as  little  canst  thou  bear 
To  send  into  futurity  thy  thoughts. 
And  for  this  Now,  what  is  it.  Count,  but  fear, — 
However  bravely  thou  mayst  bear  thy  front, — 
Danger,  remorse,  and  stinging  obloquy  ? 
One  only  hope,  one  only  remedy. 
One  only  refuge  yet  remains.  —  My  life 
Is  at  thy  mercy.  Count  I     Call,  if  thou  wilt. 
Thy  men,  and  to  the  Moors  deliver  me  ! 
Or  strike  thyself!    Death  were  from  any  hand 
A  welcome  gift;  from  thine,  and  in  this  cause, 
A  boon  indeed  !     My  latest  words  on  earth 
Should  tell  thee  tliat  all  sins  may  be  effaced. 
Bid  thee  repent,  have  faith,  and  be  forgiven  ! 
Strike,  Julian,  if  thou  wilt,  and  send  my  soul 
To  intercede  for  thine,  that  we  may  meet. 
Thou,  and  thy  child,  and  I,  beyond  the  grave. 

Thus  Roderick  spake,  and  spread  his  arms  as  if 
He  offer'd  to  the  sword  his  willing  breast. 
With  looks  of  passionate  persuasion  fix'd 
Upon  the  Count,  who,  in  his  first  access 
Of  anger,  seem'd  as  though  he  would  have  call'd 
His  guards  to  seize  the  Priest.     The  attitude 
Disarm'd  him,  and  that  fervent  zeal  sincere. 
And  more  than  both,  the  look  and  voice,  which 

like 
A  mystery  troubled  him.     Florinda  too 
Hung  on  his  arm  with  both  her  hands,  and  cried, 

0  father,  wrong  him  not !  he  speaks  from  God  ! 
Life  and  salvation  are  upon  his  tongue  ! 
Judge  thou  the  value  of  that  faith  whereby. 
Reflecting  on  the  past,  I  murmur  not. 

And  to  the  end  of  all  look  on  with  joy 
Of  hope  assured  ! 

Peace,  innocent !    replied 
The  Count,  and  from  her  hold  withdrew  his  arm; 
Then,  with  a  gather'd  brow  of  mournfulness 
Rather  tlian  wrath,  regarding  Roderick,  said, 
Thou  preachest  that  all  sins  may  be  eff'aced  ; 
Is  there  forgiveness.  Christian,  in  thy  creed 
For  Roderick's  crime  ?  —  For  Roderick  and  for  tfcee, 
Count  Julian,  said  the  Goth,  and,  as  lie  spake. 
Trembled  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame, 
The  gate  of  Heaven  is  open.     Julian  threw 
His  wrathful  hand  aloft,  and  cried,  Away  I 
Eartli  could  not  liold  us  botli,  nor  can  one  Heaven 
Contain  my  deadliest  enemy  and  me  ! 

My  father,  say  not  thus  !    Florinda  cried ; 

1  have  forgiven  him!    I  have  pray'd  for  him! 
For  him,  for  thee,  and  for  myself  I  pour 

One  constant  prayer  to  Heaven  !    In  passion  then 
She  knelt,  and  bending  back,  with  arms  and  face 
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Raised  toward  the  sky,  the  supplicant  exclaim'd. 
Redeemer,  heal  his  heart !    It  is  the  grief 
Which  festers  there  that  hath  bewilder'd  him! 
Save  him.  Redeemer  1  by  thy  precious  death 
Save,  save  hira,  O  my  God !    Then  on  her  face 
She  fell,  and  tlius  with  bitterness  pursued 
In  silent  throes  her  agonizing  prayer. 

Afflict  not  thus  thyself,  my  child,  the  Count 
Exclaim'd ;  O  dearest,  be  thou  comforted ; 
Set  but  thy  heart  at  rest,  I  ask  no  more  ! 
Peace,  dearest,  peace  !  —  and  weeping  as  he  spake. 
He  knelt  to  raise  her.     Roderick  also  knelt ; 
Be  comforted,  he  cried,  and  rest  in  faith 
That  God  will  hear  thy  prayers  !  they  must  be 

lieard. 
He  who  could  doubt  the  worth  of  prayers  like  thine, 
May  doubt  of  all  things  !     Sainted  as  thou  art 
In  suiTerings  here,  this  miracle  will  be 
Thy  work  and  thy  reward  '. 

Then,  raising  her, 
They  seated  her  upon  the  fountain's  brink. 
And  there  beside  her  sat.     The  moon  had  risen. 
And  that  fair  spring  lay  blackened  half  in  shade. 
Half  like  a  burnish'd  mirror  in  her  light. 
By  tliat  reflected  light  Count  Julian  saw 
That  Roderick's  face  was  bathed  with  tears,  and 

pale 
As  monumental  marble.     Friend,  said  he, 
Whether  thy  faith  be  fabulous,  or  sent 
Indeed  from  Heaven,  its  dearest  gift  to  man, 
Thy  heart  is  true  :  and  had  the  mitred  Priest 
Of  Seville  been  like  thee,  or  hadst  thou  held 
The  place  he  fiU'd  ;  —  but  tliis  is  idle  talk,— 
Things  are  as  they  will  be  ;  and  we,  poor  slaves, 
Fret  in  the  harness  as  we  may,  must  drag 
The  Car  of  Destiny  where'er  she  drives. 
Inexorable  and  blind  i 

Oh  wretched  man ! 
Cried  Roderick,  if  thou  seekest  to  assuage 
Thy  wounded  spirit  with  that  deadly  drug, 
Hell's  subtlest  venom  ;  look  to  thine  own  heart, 
Where  thou  hast  Will  and  Conscience  to  belie 
This  juggling  sophistry,  and  lead  thee  j'et 
Through  penitence  to  Heaven  ! 

Whate'er  it  be 
Tiiat  governs  us,  in  mournful  tone  the  Count 
Replied,  Fate,  Providence,  or  Allah's  will, 
Or  reckless  Fortune,  still  the  effect  the  same, 
A  world  of  evil  and  of  misery  ! 
Look  where  we  will,  we  meet  it;  wheresoe'er 
We  go,  we  bear  it  with  us.     Here  we  sit 
Upon  the  margin  of  this  peaceful  spring. 
And  oh  !  what  volumes  of  calamity 
Would  be  unfolded  here,  if  either  heart 
Laid  open  its  sad  records !    Tell  me  not 
Of  iTOodr.css  !     Either  in  some  freak  of  power 
This  frame  of  things  was  fashion'd,  then  cast  off 
To  take  its  own  wild  course,  the  sport  of  chance ; 
Or  the  bad  Spirit  o'er  the  Good  prevails. 
And  in  the  eternal  conflict  hath  arisen 
Lord  of  the  ascendant! 

Rightly  wouldst  thou  say. 
Were  there  no  world  but  this  !  the  Goth  replied. 
Th"  happiest  child  of  earth  that  e'er  was  mark'd 
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To  be  the  minion  of  prosperity. 

Richest  in  corporal  gifts  and  wealtli  of  mind, 

Honor  and  fame  attending  him  abroad, 

Peace  and  all  dear  domestic  joys  at  home. 

And  sunshine  till  the  evening  of  his  days 

Closed  in  without  a  cloud,  —  even  such  a  man 

Would  from  the  gloom  and  horror  of  his  heart 

Confirm  thy  fatal  thought,  were  this  world  all ! 

Oh  !   wlio  could  bear  the  haunting  mystery. 

If  death  and  retribution  did  not  solve 

The  riddle,  and  to  heavenliest  harmony 

Reduce  the  seeming  chaos  !  —  Here  we  see 

The  water  at  its  well-head ;  clear  it  is. 

Not  more  transpicuous  the  invisible  air; 

Pure  as  an  infant's  thoughts ;  and  here  to  life 

And  good  directed  all  its  uses  serve. 

The  herb  grows  greener  on  its  brink ;  sweet  flowers 

Bend   o'er  the  stream  that  feeds  their  freshened 

roots ; 
The  red-breast  loves  it  for  his  wintry  haunts ; 
And  when  the  buds  begin  to  open  forth, 
Builds  near  it  with  his  mate  their  brooding  nest; 
The  thirsty  stag,  with  widening  nostrils,  there 
Invigorated  draws  his  copious  draught; 
And  there,  amid  its  flags,  the  wild  boar  stands. 
Nor  suffering  wrong  nor  meditating  hurt. 
Through  woodlands  w-ild  and  solitary  fields. 
Unsullied  thus  it  holds  its  bounteous  course ; 
But  when  it  reaches  tlie  resorts  of  men, 
Tlie  service  of  the  city  tliere  defiles 
The  tainted  stream ;  corrupt  and  foul  it  flows 
Through  loathsome  banks  and  o'er  a  bed  impure, 
Till  in  the  sea,  the  appointed  end  to  which 
Through  all  its  way  it  hastens,  'tis  received. 
And,  losing  all  pollution,  mingles  there 
In  the  w'ide  world  of  waters.     So  is  it 
With  tlie  great  stream  of  things,  if  all  were  seen; 
Good  the  beginning,  good  the  end  shall  be, 
And  transitory  evil  only  make 
The  good  end  happier.     Ages  pass  away. 
Thrones  fall,  and  nations  disappear,  and  worlds 
Grow  old  and  go  to  wreck ;  the  soul  alone 
Endures,  and  what  she  chooseth  for  herself. 
The  arbiter  of  her  own  destiny, 
That  only  shall  be  permanent. 

But  guilt. 
And  all  our  suffering.'  said  the  Count.     The  Goth 
Replied,  Repentance  taketh  sin  away. 
Death  remedies  the  rest.  —  Soothed  by  the  strain 
Of  such  discourse,  Julian  was  silent  then. 
And  sat  contemplating.     Florinda  too 
Was  calin'd.     If  sore  experience  may  be  thought 
To  teach  the  uses  of  adversity. 
She  said,  alas  !  who  better  learn'd  than  I 
In  that  sad  school !    Methinks,  if  ye  would  know 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
Aftect  the  pious  soul,  'tis  shown  ye  there  ! 
Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which,  through  the  sky 
Sailing  alone,  doth  cross,  in  her  career. 
The  rolling  Moon  !  I  watch'd  it  as  it  came. 
And  deem'd  the  deep  opake  would  blot  her  beams; 
But,  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 
In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  witli  richer  beauties  than  her  own. 
Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene 
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Thus  having-  saiH,  the  pious  sufferer  sat, 
Beholding  with  fix'd  eyes  that  lovely  orb, 
Till  quiet  tears  confused  in  dizzy  light 
The  broken  nioonbeanis.     They  too  by  tne  toil 
Of  spirit,  as  by  travail  of  the  day 
Subdued,  were  silent,  yielding  to  the  nour. 
The  silver  cloud  diffusing  slowly  past, 
And  now  into  its  airy  elements 
Resolved  is  g-one  ;  while  through  the  azure  depth 
Alone  in  heaven  the  glorious  Moon  pursues 
Her  course  appointed,  with  indifferent  beams 
Shining  upon  the  silent  hills  around, 
And  the  dark  tents  of  that  unholy  host, 
Who,  all  unconscious  of  impL*nding  fate, 
Take  their  last  slumber  there.     The  camp  is  still; 
The  fires  have  mouldered,  and  the  breeze  which  stirs 
The  soft  and  snowy  embers,  just  lays  bare 
At  times  a  red  and  evanescent  light, 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeble  tlame. 
They  by  the  fountain  hear  the  stream  below, 
Whose  mui'murs,  as  the  wind  arose  or  fell, 
Fuller  or  fainter  reach  the  ear  attuned. 
And  now  the  nightingale,  not  distant  far, 
Began  her  solitary  song,  and  ponr'd 
To  the  cold  moon  a  richer,  stronger  strain 
Than  tliat  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutes 
The  new-born  day.     Her  deep  and  thrilling  song 
Seeni'd  with  its  piercing  melody  to  reach 
The  soul,  and  in  mysterious  unison 
Blend  with  all  thouglits  of  gentleness  and  love. 
Their  hearts  were  open  to  the  healing  power 
Of  nature ;  and  the  splendor  of  the  night, 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  that  sweetest  lay 
Came  to  them  like  a  copious  evening  dew 
Fallino-  on  vernal  herbs  which  thirst  for  rain. 


XXll. 


THE   MOORISH    COUNCIL. 

Thus  they  beside  the  fountain  sat,  of  food 
And  rest  forgetful,  when  a  messenger 
Summon'd  Count  Julian  to  the  Leader's  tent. 
In  council  there,  at  that  late  hour,  he  found 
The  assembled  Chiefs,  on  sudden  tidings  call'd 
Of  unexpected  weight  from  Cordoba. 
Jealous  that  Abdalaziz  had  assumed 
A  regal  state,  affecting  in  his  court 
The  forms  of  Gotliic  sovereignty,  the  Moors, 
Whom  artful  spirits  of  ambitious  mould 
Stirr'd  up,  had  risen  against  him  in  revolt: 
And  he  who  late  had  in  the  Caliph's  name 
Ruled  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Pyrenees, 
A  mutilate  and  head'ess  carcass  now. 
From  pitj'ing  hands  received  beside  the  road 
A  hasty  grave,  scarce  hidden  there  from  dogs 
And  ravens,  nor  from  wintry  rains  secure. 
She,  too,  who  in  the  wreck  of  Spain  preserved 
Her  queenly  rank,  the  wife  of  Roderick  first, 
Of  Abdala/iz  after,  and  to  both 
Alike  unhappy,  shared  the  ruin  now 
Her  counsels  had  brouglit  on  ;  for  she  had  led 
The  infatuate  Moor,  in  dangerous  vauntery. 


To  these  aspiring  forms,  —  so  should  he  gain 

Respect  and  honor  from  the  Mussulman, 

She  said,  and  that  the  obedience  of  the  Goths 

FoUow'd  the  sceptre.     In  an  evil  hour 

She  gave  the  counsel,  and  in  evil  hour 

He  lent  a  willing  ear  ;  the  popular  rage 

Fell  on  them  both;  and  tliey  to  whom  her  name 

Had  been  a  mark  for  mockery  and  reproach, 

Shudder'd  with  human  horror  at  her  fate. 

Ayub  was  heading  the  wild  anarchy; 

But  where  the  cement  of  authority 

Is  wanting,  all  things  tliere  are  dislocate : 

The  mutinous  soldiery,  by  every  cry 

Of  rumor  set  in  wild  career,  were  driven 

By  every  gust  of  passion,  setting  up 

One  hour,  what  in  the  impulse  of  the  next. 

Equally  unreasoning,  they  destroy'd;  thus  all 

Was  in  misrule  where  uproar  gave  the  law, 

And  ere  from  far  Damascus  they  could  learn 

Tlie  Caliph's  pleasure,  many  a  moon  must  pass. 

What  should  be  done  ?  should  Abulcacem  march 

To  Cordoba,  and  in  tlie  Caliph's  name 

Assume  the  power  which  to  his  rank  in  arms 

Rightly  devolved,  restoring  thus  the  reign 

Of  order  .^  or  pursue,  with  quicken'd  speed, 

The  end  of  this  great  armament,  and  crush 

Rebellion  first,  then  to  domestic  ills 

Apply  his  undivided  mind  and  force 

Victorious?     What,  in  this  emergency, 

Was  Julian's  counsel,  Abulcacem  ask'd; 

Sliould  they  accomplish  soon  their  enterprise  ? 

Or  would  the  insurgent  infidels  prolong 

The  contest,  seeking  by  protracted  war 

To  weary  them,  and  trusting  in  the  strength 

Of  these  wild  hills.? 

Julian  replied.  The  Chief 
Of  this  revolt  is  wary,  resolute, 
Of  approved  wortli  in  war;  a  desperate  part 
He  tor  lilmself  deliberately  hath  chosen. 
Confiding  in  the  hereditary  love 
Borne  to  him  by  these  hardy  mountaineers  — 
A  love  which  his  own  noble  qualities 
Have  strengthen'd  so  that  every  heart  is  his. 
When  ye  can  bring  them  to  the  open  proof 
Of  battle,  ye  will  find  them  in  his  cause 
Lavish  of  life;  but  well  they  know  the  strength 
Of  their  own  fastnesses,  tlie  mountain  patlis 
Impervious  to  pursuit,  the  vantages 
Of  rock,  and  pass,  and  woodland,  and  ravine; 
And  hardl}'  will  ye  tempt  them  to  forego 
TVse  natural  aids  wherein  they  put  their  trust 
As  in  their  stubborn  spirit,  each  alike 
Deem'd  by  themselves  invincible,  and  so 
By  Roman  found  and  Goth  —  bcneatli  whose  sway 
Slowly  persuaded  rather  than  subdued 
They  came,  and  still  through  every  change  retain 'a 
Their  manners  obstinate  and  barbarous  speech. 
My  counsel,  tlierefore,  is,  that  we  secure 
With  strong  increase  of  force  the  adjacent  posts, 
And  chiefly  Gegio,  leaving  them  so  mann'd 
As  may  abate  the  hope  of  enterprise, 
Their  strengtii  being  told.     Time,  in  a  strife  like 

this, 
Becomes  tlie  ally  of  those  who  trust  in  him : 
Make  then  with  Time  your  covenant.     Old  feuds 
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May  disunite  the  chiefs:  some  may  be  gain'd 

By  fair  entreaty,  otiiers  by  liie  stroke 

Of  nature,  or  of  pohcy,  cut  off. 

Tliis  was  tlie  counsel  which  in  Cordoba 

I  oifer'd  Abdalaziz  :  in  ill  hour 

Rejectinjj  it,  he  sent  upon  this  war 

His  father's  faithful  friend  !     Dark  are  the  ways 

Of  Destiny  !     Had  I  been  at  liis  side. 

Old  Muza  would  not  now  have  mourn'd  his  age 

Left  childless,  nor  had  Ayub  dared  defy 

The  Caliph's  represented  power.     The  case 

Calls  for  thine  instant  presence,  with  the  weight 

Of  thy  legitimate  authority. 

Julian,  said  Orpas,  turning  from  Ijeneath 
His  turban  to  the  Count  a  crafty  eye, 
Thy  daugiiter  is  return'd  ;  doth  she  not  bring 
Some  tidings  of  the  movements  of  the  foe  ? 
The  Count  replied.  When  child  and  parent  meet 
First  reconciled  from  discontents  which  wrung 
The  hearts  of  both,  ill  should  their  converse  be 
Of  warlike  matters  !     There  hath  been  no  time 
For  such  inquiries,  neither  should  I  think 
To  ask  her  touching  that  for  which  I  know 
Slie  hath  neither  eye  nor  thought. 

There  was  a  time  — 
Orpas  with  smile  malignant  thus  replied  — ■ 
When  in  the  progress  of  the  Caliph's  arms 
Count  Julian's  daughter  liad  an  interest 
AViiich  touch'd  her  nearly  I    But  her  turn  is  served, 
And  hatred  of  Prince  Orpas  may  beget 
Indifterenco  to  the  cause.     Yet  Destiny 
Still  guideth  to  the  service  of  the  faith 
The  wayward  heart  of  woman  ;  for  as  one 
Delivered  Roderick  to  the  avenging  sword. 
So  hath  another  at  this  liour  betray'd 
Felayo  to  his  fall.     His  sister  came 
At  nightfall  to  my  tent  a  fugitive. 
She  tells  me  that,  on  learning  our  approacli. 
The  rebel  to  a  cavern  in  tlie  hills 
Had  sent  his  wife  and  children,  and  with  them 
Those  of  his  followers,  thinking,  there  conceal'd. 
They  might  be  safe.     She,  moved  by  injuries 
Which  stung  her  spirit,  on  the  way  escaped, 
And  for  revenge  will  guide  us'.     In  reward 
Slie  asks  her  brother's  forfeiture  of  lands 
In  marriage  with  Numacian  :  something  too 
Touching  his  life,  that  for  her  services 
It  might  be  spared,  she  said  ;  —  an  after-thought 
To  salve  decorum,  and  if  conscience  wake. 
Serve  as  a  sop ;  but  when  the  sword  shall  smite 
Pelayo  and  his  dangerous  race,  I  ween, 
That  a  thin  kerchief  will  dry  all  the  tears 
The  Lad}-  Guisla  sheds  ! 

'Tis  the  old  taint ! 
Said  Julian  mournfully  ;  from  her  mother's  womb 
She  brouglit  the  inbred  wickedness  which  now 
In  ripe  infection  blossoms.     Woman,  woman. 
Still  to  tlie  Goths  art  thou  the  instrument 
Of  overthrow  ;  thy  virtue  and  thy  vice 
Fatal  alike  to  them  ! 

Say  rather,  cried 
The  insidious  renegade,  that  Allah  thus 
By  Avoman  punisheth  the  idolatry 
Of  tliose  who  raise  a  woman  to  the  rank 


Of  godhead,  calling  on  their  Mary's  name 
With  senseless  prayers.     In  vain  shall  they  invoke 
Her  trusted  succor  now!     Like  silly  birds, 
By  fear  betray'd,  they  (ly  into  the  toils  ; 
And  this  Pelayo,  who,  in  lengthen'd  war 
Baffling  our  force,  has  thouglit  perhaps  to  reign 
Prince  of  the  Mountains,  when  we  hold  his  wife 
And  ofi'spring  at  our  mercy,  must  himself 
Come  to  the  lure. 

Enough,  tlie  Leader  said  ; 
Tills  unexpected  work  of  favoring  Fate 
Opens  an  easy  way  to  our  desires, 
And  renders  further  counsel  needless  now. 
Great  is  the  Propliet  whose  protecting  power 
Goes  with  the  faitiiful  forth  1     The  rebels'  days 
Are  number'd ;  Allah  hath  deliver'd  tliem 
Into  our  hands  ! 

So  saying  he  arose  ; 
The  Chiefs  withdrew  ;   Orpas  alone  remain'd 
Obedient  to  his  indicated  will. 
The  event,  said  Abulcacem,  hath  approved 
Thy  judgment  in  all  points;  his  daughter  comes 
At  the  first  summons,  even  as  thou  saidst ; 
Her  errand  witli  the  insurgents  done,  she  briiifrs 
Their  well-concerted  project  back,  a  safe 
And  unexpected  messenger  ;  —  the  Moor^ 
The  shallow  Moor  —  must  see  and  not  perceive  ; 
Must  hear  and  understand  not;  yea,  must  bear. 
Poor  easy  fool,  to  serve  their  afYer-mirth, 
A  part  in  his  own  undoing  !     But  just  Heaven 
With  this  unlook'd-for  incident  hath  marr'd 
Their  complots,  and  the  sword  shall  cut  this  web 
Of  treason. 

Well,  the  renegade  replied. 
Thou  knowest  Count  Julian's  spirit,  quick  in  wiles 
In  act  audacious.     BalBed  now,  he  thinks 
Either  by  instant  warning  ki  apprize 
The  rebels  of  their  danger,  or  preserve 
The  hostages  when  fallen  into  our  power, 
Till  secret  craft  contrive,  or  open  force 
Win  tlieir  enlargement.     Hapl^',  too,  he  dreams 
Of  Cordoba,  the  avenger  and  the  friend 
Of  Abdalaziz,  in  that  cause  to  arm 
Moor  against  Moor,  preparing  for  himself 
The  victory  o'er  the  enfeebled  conquerors. 
Success  in  treason  hath  imbolden'd  him, 
And  power  but  serves  him  for  fresh  treachery, 

false 
To  Roderick  first,  and  to  the  Caliph  now. 

The  guilt,  said  Abulcacem,  is  confirm'd. 
The  sentence  past;  all  that  is  now  required 
Is  to  strike  sure  and  safely.     He  hath  with  him 
A  veteran  force  devoted  to  his  will. 
Whom  to  provoke  were  perilous;  nor  less 
Of  peril  lies  there  in  delay  :  what  course 
Between  these  equal  dangers  should  we  steer .' 

They  have  been  train'd  beneath  him  in  the  wars 
Of  Africa,  the  renegade  replied  ; 
Men  are  they,  who,  from  tlieur  j'outli    up,  have 

found 
Their  occupation  and  their  joy  in  arms  ; 
Indifferent  to  tlie  cause  for  which  they  fight, 
"lit  faitiiful  to  their  leader,  who  hath  vron 
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By  license  largely  given,  yet  temper'd  still 

Witii  exercise  of  firm  authority, 

Their  whole  devotion.     Vainly  should  we  seek 

By  proof  of  Julian's  guilt  to  pacify 

Such  martial  spirits,  unto  whom  all  creeds 

And  countries  are  alike  ;  but  take  away 

Tlie  head,  and  forthwith  their  fidelity 

Goes  at  the  market  price.     Tire  act  must  be 

Sudden  and  secret ;  poison  is  too  slow. 

Thus  it  may  best  be  done ;  the  Mountaineers, 

Doubtless,  erelong  wdl  rouse  us  with  some  spur 

Of  sudden  enterprise  ;  at  such  a  time 

A  trusty  minister  approaching  him 

May  smite  him,  so  that  all  shall  think  the  spear 

Comes  from  the  hostile  troops. 

Right  counsellor ! 
Cried  Abulcacem,  thou  shalt  have  his  lands, 
Tlie  proper  meed  of  thy  fidelity : 
His  daughter  thou  mayst  take  or  leave.     Go  now 
And  find  a  faithful  instrument  to  put 
Our  purpose  in  effect !  —  And  when  'tis  done,  — 
Tlie  Moor,  as  Orpas  from  the  tent  withdrew. 
Muttering  pursued,  —  look  for  a  like  reward 
Thyself!     That  restless  head  of  wickedness 
In  the  grave  will  brood  no  treasons.     Other  babes 
Scream  when  the  Uevil,  as  they  spring  to  life. 
Infects  them  with  his  touch  ;  but  tliou  didst  strctcli 
Thine  arms  to  meet  hira,  and,  like  motlier's  milk, 
Suck  the  congenial  evil  !     Thou  hast  tried 
Both  laws,  and,  were  there  aught  to  gain,  wouldst 

prove 
A  third  as  readily  ;  but  when  tliy  sins 
Are  weigh'd,  'twill  be  against  an  empty  scale. 
And  neitlier  Prophet  will  avail  thee  Uien  ! 


XXIII. 

THE   VALE    OF    COVADONGA. 

The  camp  is  stirring,  and  ere  day  hath  dawn'd 

The  tents  are  struck.     Early  they  rise  whom  Hope 

Awakens,  and  they  travel  fast  witli  wliom 

Slie  ffoes  companion  of  tlie  way.     By  noon 

Hath  Abulcacem  in  his  speed  attain'd 

The  Vale  of  Cangas.     Well  the  trusty  scouts 

Observe  his  march,  and,  fleet  as  mountain  roes. 

From  post  to  post,  with  instantaneous  speed, 

Tlie  warning  bear:  none  else  is  nigh  :  the  vale 

Hath  been  deserted,  and  Pelayo's  hall 

Is  open  to  the  foe,  who  on  the  tower 

Hoist  their  white  signal-flag.     In  Sella's  stream 

The  misbelieving  multitudes  perform. 

With  hot  and  hasty  hand,  their  noontide  rite, 

Tiien  hurryingly  repeat  the  Impostor's  prayer. 

Here  tliey  divide  ;  the  Cliicftain  halts  with  half 

Tlie  host,  retaining  Julian  and  liis  men. 

Whom  where  the  valley  widen'd  he  disposed. 

Liable  to  first  attack,  that  so  the  deed 

Of  murder  plann'd  with  Orpas  niiglit  be  done. 

The  otlier  force  the  Moor  Alcaliman  led, 

Whom  Guisla  guided  up  Pionia's  stream 

Eastward  to  Soto.     Ibrahim  went  with  him. 

Proud  of  Granada's  snowy  heights  subdued. 


And  boasting  of  his  skill  in  mountain  war  ; 
Yet  sure  he  deem'd  an  easier  victory 
Awaited  him  this  day.     Little,  quoth  he, 
Weens  the  vain  Mountaineer,  who  puts  his  '.rust 
In  dens  and  rocky  fastnesses,  how  close 
Destruction  is  at  hand  I     Belike  he  thinks 
The  Humma's  happy  wings  have  shadow'd  him, 
And  therefore  Fate  with  royalty  must  crown 
His  chosen  head  !     Pity  tlie  cimeter 
With  its  rude  edge  so  soon  should  interrupt 
The  pleasant  dream ' 

There  can  be  no  escape 
For  those  who  in  the  cave  seek  shelter,  cried 
Alcahman  ;  yield  they  must,  or  from  their  holes 
Like  bees  we  smoke  them  out.     The  Chief  perhaps 
May  reign  awliile  King  of  the  wolves  and  bears, 
Till  his  own  subjects  hunt  him  down,  or  kites 
And  crows  divide  what  hunger  may  have  left 
Upon  his  gliastly  limbs.     Happier  for  him 
That  destiny  should  this  day  to  our  hands 
Deliver  him  ;  short  would  be  his  sufferings  then  ; 
And  we  riglit  joyfully  should  in  one  hour 
Behold  our  work  accomplish'd,  and  his  race 
E.xtinct. 

Tlius  these,  in  mockery  and  in  thoughts 
Of  bloody  triumph,  to  the  future  blind. 
Indulged  the  scornful  vein ;  nor  deem'd  that  they 
Whom  to  the  sword's  unsparing  edge  they  dooni'd, 
Even  (hen  in  joyful  expectation  pray'd 
To  Heaven  for  their  approach,  and,  at  their  post 
Prepared,  were  trembling  with  excess  of  hope. 
Here  in  these  mountain  straits  the  Mountaineer 
Had  felt  his  country's  strength  insuperable; 
Here  he  had  pray'd  to  see  the  Mussulman 
With  all  his  myriads  ;  therefore  liad  he  look'd 
To  Covadonga  as  a  sanctuary 
Apt  for  concealment,  easy  of  defence  ; 
And  Guisla's  flight,  though  to  his  heart  it  sent 
A  pang  more  poignant  for  their  motlier's  sake. 
Yet  did  it  further  in  its  consequence 
His  hope  and  project,  surer  than  decoy 
Well-laid,  or  best-concerted  stratagem. 
That  sullen  and  revengeful  mind,  he  knew. 
Would  follow  to  the  extremity  of  guilt 
Its  long  fore-purposed  shame  :  the  toils  were  laid, 
And  she  who  by  the  Mussulmen  full  sure 
Thouo-ht  on  her  kindred  her  revenge  to  wreak. 
Led  the  Moors  in. 

Count  Pedro  and  his  son 
Were  hovering  with  the  main  .'\sturian  force 
In  the  wider  vale  to  watch  occasion  there. 
And  with  hot  onset  when  the  alarm  began 
Pursue  the  vantage.     In  the  fated  straits 
Of  Deva  had  tlie  King  disposed  the  rest : 
Amid  the  hanging  woods,  and  on  the  cliffs, 
A  long  mile's  length  on  either  side  its  bed, 
They  lay-     The  lever,  and  the  axe,  and  saw- 
Had  skilfully  been  plied ;  and  trees  and  stones, 
A  diead  artillery,  ranged  on  crag,  and  shelf. 
And  steep  descent,  were  ready  at  tlio  word 
Precipitate  to  roll  resistless  down. 
Tlie  faithful  maiden  not  more  wistfully 
Looks  for  the  day  that  brings  her  lover  home, 
Scarce  more  impatiently  the  horse  endures 
The  rein,  when  lo  id  and  shrill  the  hunter's  horn 
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dings  in  his  joyous  ears,  than  at  their  post 
Tlie  Mountaineers  await  tlieir  certain  prey  ; 
Yet  niindlul  of  their  Prince's  order,  oil 
And  solemnly  enforced,  with  eagerness 
Subdued  by  minds  well-niaster'd,  they  expect 
The  appointed  signal. 

Hand  must  not  be  raised, 
Fnotstirr'd,  nor  voice  be  utter'd,  said  the  Chief, 
Till  the  word  pass:  impatience  would  mar  all. 
God  hath  delivered  over  to  your  hands 
H'f  enemies  and  ours,  so  we  but  use 
The  occasion  wisely.     Not  till  the  word  pass 
From  man  to  man  transmitted,  "In  the  name 
'*  Of  God,  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  !  "  let  a  hand 
Be  lifted  ;  on  obedience  all  depends. 
Their  marcli  below  with  noise  of  horse  and  foot. 
And  haply  with  the  clang  of  instruments. 
Might  drown  all  other  signal,  this  is  sure  ; 
But  wait  it  calmly ;  it  will  not  be  given 
Till  the  whole  line  hath  enter'd  in  the  toils. 
Comrades,  be  patient,  so  shall  none  escape 
Who  once  set  foot  within  these  straits  of  death. 
Thus  had  Pelayo  on  the  Mountaineers 
With  frequent  and  impressive  charge  enforced 
The  needful  exhortation.     This  alone 
He  doubted,  that  the  Mussulmen  might  see 
The  perils  of  the  vale,  and  warily 
Forbear  to  enter.     But  they  thought  to  find, 
As  Guisla  told,  the  main  Asturian  force 
Seeking  concealment  there,  no  other  aid 
Soliciting  from  these  their  native  hills  ; 
And  that,  the  babes  and  women  having  fallen 
In  thraldom,  they  would  lay  their  weapons  down. 
And  supplicate  forgiveness  for  their  sake. 
Nor  did  the  Moors  perceive  in  what  a  strait 
Thev  enter'd  ;  for  the  morn  had  risen  o'ercast, 
And  when  the  Sun  had  reacli'd  the  height  of  heaven, 
Di[nly  his  pale  and  beamless  orb  was  seen 
Moving  through  mist.     A  soft  and  gentle  rain. 
Scarce  heavier  than  tlie  summer's  evening  dew, 
Descended,  —  through  so  still  an  atmosphere. 
That  every  leaf  upon  the  moveless  trees 
Was  studded  o'er  with  rain-drops,  bright  and  full, 
None  falling  till  from  its  own  weight  o'erswoUen 
The  motion  came. 

XjOW  on  the  mountam  side 
The  fleecy  vapor  hung,  and  in  its  veil. 
With  all  their  dreadful  preparations,  wrapp'd 
The  Mountaineers  ;  —  in  breathless  hope  they  lay. 
Some  blessing  God  in  silence  for  the  power 
This  day  vouchsafed  ;  others  with  fervency 
Of  prayer  and  vow  invoked  the  Mother-Maid, 
Beseeching  her  that  in  this  favoring  hour 
She  would  be  strongly  with  them.     From  below. 
Meantime,  distinct  they  heard  the  passing  tramp 
Of  horse  and  foot,  continues  as  the  sound 
Of  Dcva's  stream,  and  barbarous  tongues  commix'd 
With  laughter,  and  with  frequent  shouts, —  for  all 
Exullant  came,  expecting  sure  success; 
Blind  wretches,  over  whom  the  ruin  hung ! 

Tliey  say,  quotli  one.  that  though  the  Prophet's 
sou] 
Doth,  with  the  black-eyed  Houris  bathe  in  bliss, 
Life  hath  not  left  his  body,  which  bears  up 


By  its  miraculous  power  the  holy  tomb. 
And  holds  it,  at  Medina,  in  the  air. 
Buoyant  between  tlie  temple's  floor  and  roof; 
And  there  the  Angels  fly  to  him  with  news 
From   East,  West,  North,  and  South,  of  what  be- 
falls 
His  faithful  people.     If,  when  he  shall  hear 
The  tale  of  this  day's  work,  he  should,  for  joy, 
Forget  that  he  is  dead,  and  walk  abroad,  — 
It  were  as  good  a  miracle  as  when 
He  sliced  the  moon  !     Sir  Angel,  hear  me  now, 
Whoe'er  thou  be'st  who  art  about  to  speed 
From  Spain  to  Araby  !  when  thou  hast  got 
The  Prophet's  ear,  be  sure  thou  tellest  him 
How  bravely  Ghauleb  did  his  part  to-day. 
And  with  what  special  reverence  he  alone 
Desired  thee  to  commend  him  to  his  grace  !  — 
Fie  on  thee,  scoff'er  that  thou  art!  replied 
His  comrade ;  thou  wilt  never  leave  these  gibes 
Till  some  commission'd  ojrow  through  the  teeth 
Shall  nail  the  off'ending  tongue.     Hast  thou  not 

heard 
How,  when  our  clay  is  leaven'd  first  with  life. 
The  ministering  Angel  brings  it  from  that  spot 
Whereon  'tis  written  in  the  eternal  book 
That  soul  and  body  must  their  parting  take. 
And  earth  to  earth  return  ?     How  knowest  thou 
But  that  the  spirit  who  compounded  thee. 
To  distant  Syria  from  this  very  vale 
Bore  thy  component  dust,  and  Azrael  here 
Awaits  thee  at  this  hour.'  —  Little  thought  he 
Who  spake,  that,  in  that  valley,  at  that  hour. 
One  death  awaited  both  ! 

Thus  they  pursued 
Toward  the  cave  their  inauspicious  way. 
Weak  childhood  there,  and  inefl*ective  age, 
In  the  clianibers  of  the  rock,  were  placed  secure; 
But  of  the  women,  all  whom  with  the  babes 
Maternal  care  detain'd  not,  were  aloft 
To  aid  in  the  destruction ;  by  the  side 
Of  fathers,  brethren,  husbands,  station'd  there, 
They  watch  and  pray.     Pelayo  in  the  cave, 
With  the  venerable  primate,  took  his  post. 
Ranged  on  the  rising  clifi"s,  on  either  hand. 
Vigilant  sentinels,  with  eye  intent. 
Observe  his  movements,  when  to  take  the  w^ord 
And  pass  it  forward.     He,  in  arms  complete, 
Stands  in  the  portal ;  a  stern  majesty 
Reign'd  in  his  countenance  severe  that  hour, 
And  in  his  eye  a  deep  and  dreadful  joy 
Slione,  as  advancing  up  the  vale  he  saw 
The  Moorish  banners.     God  hath  blinded  them ' 
He  said ;  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  full ' 
O  Vale  of  Deva,  famous  shalt  thou  be 
From  this  day  forth  forever;  and  to  these 
Thy  springs  shall  unborn  generations  come 
In  pilgrimage,  and  hallow  witlr  their  prayers 
The  cradle  of  their  native  monarchy  ! 

There  was  a  stirring  in  the  air;  the  sun 
Prevail'd,  and  gradually  the  brighlenino;  mist 
Began  to  rise  and  mrlt.     A  jutting  crag 
Upon  the  right  projected  o'er  the  stream, 
Not  farther  from  the  cave  than  a  strong  hand 
Expert,  with  deadly  aim,  might  cast  the  spear, 
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Or  a  strong  voice,  pitcli'd  to  full  compass,  make 

Its  clear  articulation  heard  distinct. 

A  venturous  dalesman,  once  ascending  there 

To  rob  the  eagle's  nest,  had  fallen,  and  hung 

Among  the  heather,  wondrously  preserved  : 

Therefore  had  he  witli  pious  gratitude 

Placed  on  that  overhanging  brow  a  Cross, 

Tall  as  the  mast  of  some  light  fisher's  skiff, 

■\nd  from  the  vale  conspicuous.     As  the  Moors 

Aiivanced,  the  Chieftain  in  the  van  was  seen, 

Known  by  his  arms,  and  from  the  crag  a  voice 

Pronounced  his  name,  —  Alcahman  !  lioa,  look  up, 

Alcahman  !     As  the  floating  mist  drew  up, 

It  had  divided  there,  tjid  open'd  round 

The  Cross;  part  clinging  to  the  rock  beneath, 

Hovering  and  waving  part  in  fleecy  folds, 

A  canopy  of  silver  light  condensed 

To  shape  and  substance.     In  the  midst  there  stood 

A  female  form,  one  hand  upon  the  Cross, 

The  other  raised  in  menacing  act;  below 

Loose  flow'd  her  raiment,  but  her  breast  was  arm'd. 

And  helmeted  her  head.     Tlie  Moor  turn'd  pale, 

For  on  the  walls  of  Auria  he  had  seen 

That  well-known  figure,  and  had  well  believed 

She  rested  with  the  dead.     Wliat,  hoa  !  she  cried, 

Alcaliman  1     In  the  name  of  all  who  fell 

At  Auria  in  the  massacre,  this  hour 

I  summon  thee  before  the  throne  of  God 

To  answer  for  the  innocent  blood  !     This  hour. 

Moor,  Miscreant,  Murderer,  Child  of  Hell,  this  hour 

I  summon  thee  to  judgment !  —  In  the  name 

Of  God  !  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  ! 

Thus  she  closed 
Her  speech;  for  taking  from  the  Primate's  hand 
That  oaken  cross  which  at  the  sacring  rites 
Had  served  for  crosier,  at  the  cavern's  mouth, 
Felayo  lifted  it  and  gave  the  word. 
From  voice  to  voice  on  either  side  it  pass'd 
With  rapid  repetition,  —  In  the  name 
Of  God  I  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  !  and  forthwith. 
On  either  side,  along  the  whole  defile, 
The  Asturians,  shouting  in  the  name  of  God, 
Set  the  whole  ruin  loose  !  Huge  trunks  and  stones. 
And  loosen'd  crags,  down,  down  they  roU'd  with 

rush. 
And  bound,  and  thundering  force.     Sucli  was  the 

fall. 
As  when  some  city,  by  the  laboring  earth 
Heaved  from  its  strong  foundations,  is  cast  down. 
And  all  its  dwellings,  towers,  and  palaces. 
In  one  wide  desolation  prostrated. 
From  end  to  end  of  that  long  strait,  the  crash 
Was  heard  continuous,  and,  commi,\'d  with  sounds 
More  dreadful,  shrieks  of  horror,  and  despair. 
And  death,  —  the  wild  and  agonizing  cry 
Of  that  whole  host  in  one  destruction  whelm'd. 
Vain  was  all  valor  there,  all  martial  skill; 
The  valiant  arm  is  helpless  now  ;  the  feet 
Swift  in  the  race  avail  not  now  to  save  ; 
They  perish  ;  all  their  thousands  perish  there,  — 
Horsemen  and  infantry,  they  perish  all,  — 
The  outward  armor  and  the  bones  within 
Broken, and  bruised,  and  crush'd.     Echo  prolong'd 
The  lone  uproar;  a  silence  then  ensued. 


Through  which  the  sound  of  Deva's  stream  was 

heard, 
A  lonely  voice  of  waters,  wild  and  sweet; 
The  lingering  groan,  the  faintly-utter'd  prayer, 
The  louder  curses  of  despairing  death, 
Ascended  not  so  high.     Down  from  the  cave 
Pelayo  hastes ;  the  Asturians  hasten  down  ; 
Fierce  and  immitigable  down  they  speed 
On  all  sides ;  and  along  the  vale  of  blood 
The  avenging  sword  did  mercy's  work  that  hour. 


XXIV. 


RODERICK  AND  COUNT  JULIAN. 

Thou  hast  been  busy,  Deatli !  this  day,  and  yet 
But  half  thy  work  is  done  ;  the  Gates  of  Hell 
Are  throng'd,  yet  twice  ten  thousand  spirits  more, 
Who  from  their  warm  and  healthful  tenements 
Fear  no  divorce,  must,  ere  the  sun  go  down. 
Enter  the  world  of  woe  !     The  Gate  of  Heaven 
Is  open  too,  and  Angels  round  the  throne 
Of  Mercy  on  their  golden  harps  this  day 
Shall  sing  the  triumphs  of  Redeeming  Love. 

There  was  a  Church  at  Cangas  dedicate 
To  that  Apostle  unto  whom  his  Lord 
Had  given  the  keys  —  a  Immble  edifice. 
Whose  rude  and  time-worn  structure  suited  well 
That  vale  among  the  mountains.     Its  low  roof 
With  stone  plants  and  with  moss  was  overgrown. 
Short  fern,  and  richer  weeds,  which  from  the  eaves 
Hung   their  long   tresses  down.     White    lichens 

clothed 
The  sides,  save  where  the  ivy  spread,  which  bower'd 
The  porch,  and  clustering  round  the  pointed  wall. 
Wherein  two  bells,  each  open  to  the  wind. 
Hung  side  by  side,  threaded  with  hairy  shoots 
The  double  niche;  and  climbing  to  the  cross. 
Wreathed  it,  and  half  conceal'd  its  sacred  form 
With  bushy  tufts  lu.turiant.     Here  in  the  font  — 
Borne  hither  with  rejoicing  and  with  prayers 
Of  all  the  happy  land,  who  saw  in  him 
The  lineage  of  their  ancient  Chiefs  renew'd — ■ 
The  Prince  had  been  immersed :  and  here  within 
An  oaken  galilee,  now  black  with  age, 
His  old  Iberian  ancestors  were  laid. 

Two  stately  oaks  stood  nigh,  in  the  full  growth 
Of  many  a  century.     They  had  flourish'd  there 
Before  the  Gothic  sword  was  felt  in  Spain, 
And  when  tile  ancient  sceptre  of  the  Goths 
Was   broken,  there    they   flourish'd    still.     Their 

boughs. 
Mingled  on  high,  and  stretching  wide  around, 
Form'd  a  deep  shade,  beneath  which  canopy. 
Upon  the  ground  Count  Julian's  board  was  spread  ; 
For  to  his  daughter  he  had  left  his  tent. 
Pitched  for  her  use  hard  by.     He  at  the  board 
Sat  with  his  trusted  Captains,  Gunderick, 
Feli.x  and  Miro,  Theudered  and  Paul, 
Basil  and  Cottila,  and  Virimar, 
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Men  tlirougli  all  fortunes  faithful  to  their  Lord, 

And  to  that  old  and  tried  fidelity, 

By  personal  love  and  honor  held  in  ties 

Strong  as  religious  bonds.     As  there  they  sat, 

In  the  distant  vale  a  rising  dust  was  seen. 

And  frequent  flash  of  steel,  —  the  flying  fight 

Of  men  who,  by  a  fiery  foe  pursued. 

Put  forth  their  coursers  at  full  speed,  to  reach 

The  aid  in  which  they  trust.     Up  sprung  the  Chiefs, 

And  hastily  taking  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

Sped  to  their  post. 

Amid  the  chestnut  groves 
On  Bella's  side,  Alphonso  had  in  charge 
To  watch  tlie  foe:  a  prowling  band  came  nigh, 
Whom,  with  the  ardor  of  impetuous  youth. 
He  charged,  and  followed  them  in  close  pursuit ; 
Quick  succors  join'd  them  ;  and  the  strife  grew  hot, 
Ere  Pedro,  hastening  to  bring  ofi"  his  son. 
Or  Julian  and  his  Captains,  —  bent  alike 
That  hour  to  abstain  from  combat,  (for  by  this 
Full  sure  they  deem'd  Alcahman  had  secured 
The  easy  means  of  certain  victory,)  — 
Could  reach  the  spot.     Both  thus  in  their  intent 
According,  somewhat  had  they  now  allay'd 
The  fury  of  the  fight,  though  still  spears  flew, 
And  strokes  of  sword  and  mace  were  interchanged. 
When,  passing  through  the  troop,  a  Moor  came  up 
On  errand  from  the  Chief,  to  Julian  sent ; 
A  fatal  errand  fatally  perform'd 
For  Julian,  for  the  Chief,  and  for  liimself. 
And  all  that  host  of  Mussuhnen  he  brought; 
For  while  with  well-dissembled  words  he  lured 
The  warrior's  ear,  the  dexterous  rutftan  mark'd 
The  favoring  moment  and  unguarded  place. 
And  plunged  a  javelin  in  his  side.     The  Count 
Fell,  but  in  falling  called  to  Cottila, — 
Treachery  !    the  Moor !    the  Moor !  —  He  too  on 

whom 
He  call'd  had  seen  the  blow  from  whence  it  came, 
And   seized   the   Murderer.     Miscreant !    he  e.x- 

claim'd, 
Who  set  thee  on  ?     The  Mussulman,  who  saw 
His  secret  purpose  baffled,  undismayed, 
Replies,  What  I  have  done  is  authorized ; 
To  punish  treachery  and  prevent  worse  ill, 
Orpas  and  Abulcacem  sent  me  here  ; 
The  service  of  the  Caliph  and  the  Faith 
Required  the  blow. 

The  Prophet  and  the  Fiend 
Reward  thee  then  !  cried  Cottila  ;  meantime 
Take  thou  from  me  thy  proper  earthly  meed  ; 
Villain  !  —  and  lifting,  as  he  spake,  the  sword, 
He  smote  him  on  the  neck ;  the  trenchant  blade 
Through  vein  and  artery  ])ass*d  and  yielding  bone  ; 
And  on  the  shoulder,  as  the  assassin  dropp'd. 
His  head  half-severed  fell.     The  curse  of  God 
Fall  on  the  Caliph,  and  the  Faith,  and  thee  ! 
Stamping  for  anguish,  Cottila  pursued  ; 
African  dogs,  thus  is  it  ye  requite 
Our  services.^  — But  dearly  shall  ye  pay 
For  this  day's  work  '.  —  O  fellow-soldiers,  here. 
Stretching  his  hands  toward  the  host,  he  cried. 
Behold  your  noble  leader  basely  slain  ! 
He  who  for  twenty  years  hath  led  us  forth 
To  war,  and  brought  us  home  with  victory, — 


Here  he  lies  foully  murdered,  —  by  the  Moors, — 
Those  whom  he  trusted,  whom  he  served  so  well ! 
Our  turn  is  next !  but  neitlier  will  we  wait 
Tdly,  nor  tamely  fall  I 

Amid  the  grief. 
Tumult,  and  rage,  of  those  who  gather'd  round, 
When  Julian  could  be  heard,  I  have  yet  life. 
He  said,  for  vengeance.     Virimar,  speed  thou 
To  yonder  Mountaineers,  and  tell  their  Chiefs 
That  Julian's  veteran  army  joins  this  day 
Pelayo's  standard  '.     The  connnand  devolves 
On  Gunderick.     Fellow-soldiers,  who  so  well 
Redress'd  the  wrongs  of  your  old  General, 
Ye  will  not  let  his  death  go  unrevenged  !  — 
Tears  then  were  seen  on  many  an  iron  cheek, 
And  groans  were  heard  from  many  a  resolute  heart, 
And  vows  with  imprecations  mi.x'd  went  forth, 
And  curses  check'd  by  sobs.     Bear  me  apart, 
Said  Julian,  with  a  faint  and  painful  voice, 
And  let  me  see  my  daughter  ere  I  die. 

Scarce  had  he  spoken  when  the  pitymg  throng 
Divide  before  her.     Eagerly  she  came  ; 
A  deep  and  fearful  lustre  in  her  eye, 
A  look  of  settled  woe,  —  pale,  deadly  pale, 
Yet  to  no  lamentations  giving  way, 
Nor  tears  nor  groans  ;  —  within  her  breaking  heart 
She  bore  the  grief,  and  kneeling  solemnly 
Beside  him,  raised  her  awful  hands  to  heaven, 
And  cried.  Lord  God  !  be  with  him  in  this  hour  ! 
Two  things  have  I  to  think  of,  O  my  child  — 
Vengeance  and  thee,  said  Julian.     For  the  first 
I  have  provided  :  what  remains  of  life 
As  best  may  comfort  thee  may  so  be  best 
Employ'd  ;  let  me  be  borne  within  the  r.hurch, 
And  thou,  with  that  good  man  who  follows  thee, 
Attend  me  there. 

Thus  when  Florinda  heard 
Her  father  speak,  a  gleam  of  heavenly  joy 
Shone  through  the  anguish  of  her  countenance. 

0  gracious  God,  she  cried,  my  prayers  are  heard  ; 
Now  let  me  die  !  —  They  raised  him  from  the  earth ; 
He,  knitting,  as  they  lifted  him,  his  brow, 

Drew  in,  through  open  lips  and  teeth  firm-closed, 
His  painful  breath,  and  on  the  lance  laid  hand, 
Lest  its  long  shafY  should  shake  the  mortal  wound. 
Gently  his  men,  with  slow  and  steady  step, 
Their  suffering  burden  bore,  and  in  the  Churcli 
Before  the  altar  laid  him  down,  his  head 
Upon  Florinda's  knees.  —  Now,  friends,  said  he, 
Farewell.     I  ever  hoped  to  meet  my  death 
Among  ye,  like  a  soldier,  —  but  not  thus  I 
Go  join  the  Asturians  ;  and  in  after-years. 
When  of  your  old  connnander  ye  shall  talk, 
How  well  he  loved  his  followers,  what  he  was 
In  battle,  and  how  basely  he  was  slain, 
Let  not  the  tale  its  fit  completion  lack, 
But  say  how  bravely  was  his  death  revenged. 
Vengeance  !  in  that  good  word  doth  Julian  make 
His  testament ;  your  faithful  swords  must  give 
The  will  its  full  performance.     Leave  me  now ; 

1  have  done  with  worldly  things.     Comrades,  fare. 

■well. 
And  love  my  memory  ! 

They  with  copious  tears 
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Of  burning  anger,  grief  exasperating 

Their  rage,  and  fury  giving  force  to  grief, 

Hasten'd  to  form  their  ranks  against  tlie  Moors. 

Julian  meantime  toward  the  altar  turn'd 

His  languid  eyes.      That  Image,  is  it  not 

St.  Peter?   he  inquired;  he  who  denied 

His  Lord,  and  was  forgiven  ?  —  Roderick  rejoin'd, 

It  is  the  Apostle  ;  and  may  that  same  Lord, 

0  Julian,  to  thy  soul's  salvation  bless 
The  seasonable  thought ! 

The  dying  Count 
Then  fix'd  upon  the  Goth  his  earnest  eyes. 
No  time,  said  he,  is  this  for  bravery, 
As  little  for  dissemblance.     I  would  fain 
Die  in  the  faith  wherein  my  fathers  died, 
Whereto  they  pledged  me  in  mine  infancy. 
A  soldier's  habits,  he  pursued,  have  sleel'd 
My  spirit,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  fear 
This  passage  as  I  ought.     But  if  to  feel 
That  I  have  sinn'd,  and  from  my  soul  renounce 
The  Impostor's  faith,  which  never  in  that  soul 
Obtain'd  a  place,  —  if  at  the  Savior's  feet, 
Laden  with  guilt,  to  cast  myself  and  cry, 
Lord,  I  believe  !  help  thou  my  unbelief! 
If  this  in  the  sincerity  of  death 
Sufficeth,  —  Father,  let  me  from  thy  lips 
Receive  the  assurances  with  which  tlie  Church 
Doth  bless  the  dying  Christian. 

Roderick  raised 
His  eyes  to  heaven,  and  crossing  on  his  breast 
His  open  palms  —  Mysterious  are  thy  ways 
And  merciful,  O  gracious  Lord!  he  cried, 
Who  to  this  end  hast  thus  been  pleased  to  lead 
My  wandering  steps !  O  Father,  this  thy  son 
Hath  sinn'd  and  gone  astray:  but  hast  not  Thou 
Said,  When  the  sinner  from  his  evil  ways 
Turneth,  tliat  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive, 
And  Angels  at  tlie  sight  rejoice  in  Heaven ! 
Therefore  do  I,  in  thy  most  holy  name, 
Into  thy  family  receive  again 
Him  who  was  lost,  and  in  that  name  absolve 
Tlie  Penitent.  —  So  saying,  on  the  head 
Of  Julian  solemnly  he  laid  his  iiands. 
Then  to  the  altar  tremblingly  he  turn'd. 
And  took  the  bread,  and  breaking  it,  pursued  — 
Julian  !  receive  from  me  the  Bread  of  Life ! 
In  silence  reverently  the  Count  partook 
The  reconciling  rite,  and  to  his  lips 
Roderick  then  held  the  consecrated  cup. 

Me  too !  exclaim'd  Florinda,  who  till  then 
Had  listen'd  speechlessly  ;  thou  Man  of  God, 

1  also  must  partake  !    The  Lord  iiath  heard 

My    prayers!  one   sacrament,  —  one    hour,  —  one 

grave,— 
One  resurrection  ! 

That  dread  office  done, 
Count  Julian  with  amazement  saw  the  Priest 
Kneel  down  before  him.     By  the  sacrament 
\V'liich  we  have  here  partaken,  Roderick  cried, 
In  this  most  awful  moment;  by  that  hope,  — 
That  lioly  faith  which  comforts  thee  in  death. 
Grant  thy  forgiveness,  Julian,  ere  thou  diest ! 
Behold  the  man  who  most  halii  injured  thee  ! 
Roderick,  the  wretched  Goth,  the  guilty  cause 


Of  all  thy  guilt,  —  the  unw'orthy  instrument 
Of  thy  redemption,  —  kneels  before  thee  here, 
And  prays  to  be  forgiven  ! 

Roderick !   exclaim'd 
The  dying  Count, —  Roderick  !  —  and  from  the  floor 
With  violent  effort  half  he  raised  himself; 
The  spear  hung  heavy  in  his  side,  and  pain 
And  weakness  overcame  him,  that  he  feW 
Back  on  his  daughter's  lap.     O  Death,  cried  he, — 
Passing  his  hand  across  his  cold,  damp  brow, — 
Thou  tamest  tlie  strong  limb,  and  conquerest 
The  stubborn  heart!     But  yesterday  I  said 
One  Heaven  could  not  contain  mine  enemy 
And  me;  and  now  I  lift  my  dying  voice 
To  say,  Forgive  me.  Lord,  as  I  forgive  [eyes 

Him  who  hath  done   the  wrong  !  —  He  closed  his 
A  moment ;  then  with  sudden  impulse  cried, — 
Roderick,    thy    wife  is  dead,  —  the  Church  hath 

power 
To  free  thee  from  thy  vows,  —  the  broken  heart 
Might  yet  be  heal'd,  the  wrong  redress'd,  the  throne 
Rebuilt  by  that  same  hand  which  pull'd  it  down, 
And  these  cursed  Africans  —  Oh  for  a  month 
Of  that  waste  life  which  millions  misbestow  !  — 
His  voice  was  passionate,  and  in  his  eye 
With  glowing  animation  while  he  spake 
The  vehement  spirit  shone  ;  its  effort  soon 
Was  past,  and  painfully,  with  feeble  breath, 
In  slow  and  difHcult  utterance  he  pursued, — 
Vain  hope,  if  all  the  evil  was  ordain'd, 
And  this  wide  wreck  the  will  and  work  of  Heaven, 
We  but  the  poor  occasion !     Death  will  make 
All  clear,  and,  joining  us  in  better  worlds, 
Complete  our  union  there  !     Do  for  me  now 
One  friendly  office  more  :  —  draw  forth  the  spear, 
And  free  me  from  this  pain  !  —  Receive  his  soul, 
Savior  !  exclaim'd  the  Goth,  as  he  perform'd 
The  fatal  service.     Julian  cried,  O  friend  !  — 
True  friend  !  — and  gave  to  him  his  dying  hand. 
Then  said  he  to  Florinda,  I  go  first, 
Thou  followest !  —  kiss  me,  child  !  —  and  now,  good 

night  I 

When  from  her  father's  body  she  arose, 
Her  cheek   was    flusli'd,  and  in  her  eyes   there 

beam'd 
A  wilder  brightness.     On  the  Goth  she  gazed, 
While  underneath  the  emotions  of  that  hour 
Exhausted  life  gave  way.     O  God!  she  said, 
LifYing  her  hands,  thou  hast  restored  me  all, — 
All  —  in    one    hour! — and   round    his   neck  she 

threw 
Her    arms,   and   cried.    My    Roderick  !    mine    in 

Heaven  ! 
Groaning,  he  clasp'd  her  close,  and  in  that  act 
And  agony  her  happy  spirit  fled. 


XXV. 
RODERICK   IN    BATTLE. 

Eight  thousand  men  had  to  Asturias  march'd 
Beneath  Count  Julian's  banner;  the  remains 
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Of  that  brave  army  which  in  Africa 

So  well  ag  .inst  the  MussulmaJi  made  head, 

Till  sense  of  injuries  insupportable, 

And  Tiiging  thirst  of  vengeance,  overthrew 

Their  leader's  nuMe  spirit.     To  revenge 

His  quarrel,  twice  that  number  left  their  bones, 

Slain  in  unnatural  battle,  on  the  field 

Of  XereSj  when  the  sceptre  from  the  Goths 

By  riti-hteous  Heaven  was  reft.     Others  had  fallen 

Consumed  in  sieges,  alway  by  the  Moor 

To  the  front  of  war  opposed.     The  policy, 

With  whatsoever  show  of  honor  cloak'd, 

Was  gross,  and  this  surviving  band  had  oft 

At  their  carousals,  of  the  flagrant  wrong. 

Held  such  discourse  as  stirs  the  mounting  blood, 

The  common  danger  with  one  discontent 

Affecting  chiefs  and  men.     Nor  had  the  bonds 

Of  rooted  discipline  and  faith  attach'd 

Thus  long  restrain'd  them,  had  they  not  known 

well 
That  Julian  in  their  just  resentment  shared, 
And  fix'd  their  hopes  on  him.     Slight  impulse  now 
Sufficed  to  make  these  fiery  martialists 
Break  forth  in  open  fury  j  and  though  first 
Count  Pedro  listen'd  with  suspicious  ear 
To  Julian's  dying  errand,  deeming  it 
Some  new  decoy  of  treason,  —  when  he  found 
A  second  legale  foUow'd  Virimar, 
And  then  2.  third,  and  saw  the  turbulence 
Of  the  camp,  and  how  against  the  Moors  in  haste 
They  form'd  their  lines,  he  knew  that  Providence 
This  hour  had  for  his  country  interposed. 
And  in  such  faith  advanced  to  use  the  aid 
Tims  wondrously  ordain'd.     The  eager  Chiefs 
Hasten  to  greet  him,  Coltila  and  Paul, 
Basil  and  Miro,  Theudered,  Gunderick, 
Felix,  and  all  who  held  authority ; 
Tlie  zealous  services  of  their  brave  host 
They  protfer'd,  and  besought  him  instantly 
To  lead  against  the  African  their  force 
Combined,  and  in  good  hour  assail  a  foe 
Divided,  nor  for  such  attack  prepared. 

While  tims  they  communed,  Roderick  from  the 
church 
Came  forth,  and  seeing  Pedro,  bent  his  way 
Toward  them.     Sirs,  said  he,  the  Count  is  dead ; 
He  died  a  Christian,  reconciled  to  Heaven, 
In  faith  ;  and  when  his  daughter  had  received 
His  dying  breath,  her  spirit  too  took  flight. 
One  sacrament,  one  death,  united  them : 
And  I  beseech  ye,  ye  who  from  the  work 
Of  blood  which  lies  before  us  may  return, — 
If,  as  I  think,  it  should  not  be  my  fate, — 
That  in  one  grave  with  Christian  ceremonies 
Ye  lay  them  side  by  side.     In  Heaven  I  ween 
They  are  met  through  mercy  :  —  ill  befall  the  man 
Who    should  in    death    divide  them  I  —  Then  lie 

turn'd 
His  speech  to  Pedro  in  an  under  voice. 
The  King,  said  he,  I  know,  with  noble  mind 
Will  judge  of  the  departed  ;  Christian-like 
He  died,  and  with  a  manly  penitence  : 
Tliey  who  condemn  him  most  should  call  to  mind 


How   grievous    was  the  wrong  which   madden'd 

him; 
Be  that  remember'd  in  his  history. 
And  let  no  shame  be  ofler'd  his  remains. 

As  Pedro  would  have  answer'd,  a  loud  cry 
Of  menacing  imprecation  from  the  troops 
Arose  ;  for  Orpas,  by  the  Moorish  Chief 
Sent  to  allay  the  stoma  his  viUany 
Had  stirr'd,  came  hastening  on  amilk-white  steed 
And  at  safe  distance  having  check'd  the  rein, 
Beckon"d  for  parley.     'Twas  Orelio 
On  which  he  rode,  Roderick's  own  battle-horse, 
Who  from  his  master's  hand  had  wont  to  feed. 
And  with  a  glad  docility  obey 
His  voice  familiar.     At  the  sight  the  Goth 
Started,  and  indignation  to  his  soul 
Brought   back  the    thoughts  and  feelings  of  old 

times. 
Suffer  me,  Count,  he  cried,  to  answer  him. 
And  hold  these  back  the  while  !     Thus  having  said, 
He  waited  no  reply,  but  as  he  was. 
Bareheaded,  in  his  weeds,  and  all  unarm'd, 
Advanced  toward  the  renegade.     Sir  Priest, 
Quoth  Orpas  as  he  came,  I  hold  no  talk 
With  thee  ;  my  errand  is  with  Gunderick 
And  the  Captains  of  the  host,  to  whom  I  bring 

Such  liberal  offers  and  clear  proof 

The  Goth 
Breaking    with    scornful   voice    his    speech,    ex 

claim'd, 
What,  could  no  steed  but  Roderick's   serve  thj 

turn ! 
I  should  have  thought  some  sleek  and  sober  mule 
Long  train'd  in  shackles  to  procession  pace. 
More  suited  to  my  lord  of  Seville's  use 
Than  this  good  war-horse,  —  he  who  never  bore 
A  villain,  until  Orpas  cross'd  his  back  !  — 
Wretch  !  cried  the  astonish'd  renegade,  and  stoop'd 
Foaming  with  anger,  from  the  saddle-bow, 
To  reach  his  weapon.     Ere  the  hasty  hand, 
Trembling  in  passion,  could  perform  its  will, 
Roderick  had  seized  the  reins.     How  now,  he  cried'j 
Orelio  !  old  companion,  —  my  good  horse,  — 
Off  with  this  recreant  burden  !  —  And  with  that 
He  raised  his  hand,  and  rear'dand  back'd  the  steed^ 
To  that  remember'd  voice  and  arm  of  power 
Obedient.     Down  the  helpless  traitor  fell. 
Violently  thrown,  and  Roderick  over  him 
Thrice  led,  with  just  and  unrelenting  hand. 
The  trampling  hoofs.     Go,  join  Witiza  now. 
Where  he  lies  howling,  the  avenger  cried. 
And  tell  him  Roderick  sent  thee  ! 

At  that  sight. 
Count  Julian's  soldiers  and  the  Asturian  host 
Set  up  a  shout,  a  joyful  shout,  which  rung 
Wide  through  the  welkin.     Their  exulting  cry 
With  louder  acclama>lion  was  renewd, 
When  from  the  expiring  miscreant's  neck  they  saw 
That  Roderick  took  the  shield,  and  round  his  own 
Hung  it,  and  vaulted  in  the  seat.     My  horse  ! 
My  noble  horse  !  he  cried,  with  flattering  hand 
Patting  his  high-arch'd  neck  !  the  renegade  — 
I  thank  him  for't  —  hath  kept  thee  daintily  ! 
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Orelio,  thou  art  in  thy  beauty  still, 

Thy  pride  and  strength !    Orelio,  my  good  horse. 

Once  more  thou  bearest  to  the  field  thy  Lord, 

He  who  so  oft  hath  fed  and  cherish'd  thee, 

He  for  whose  sake,  wherever  thou  wert  seen, 

Thou  wert  by  all  men  honor'd.     Once  again 

Thou  hast  thy  proper  master !     Do  thy  part 

As  thou  wert  wont;   and  bear  him  gloriously, 

My  beautiful  Orelio,  —  to  the  last  — 

The  happiest  of  his  fields  I  —  Then  he  drew  forth 

The  cimeter,  and  waving  it  aloft, 

Rode  toward  the  troops ;  its  unaccustom'd  shape 

Disliked  him.    Renegade  in  all  things  !   cried 

The  Goth,  and  cast  it  from  him ;  to  the  Chiefs 

Then  said,  If  I  have  done  ye  service  here. 

Help  me,  I  pray  you,  to  a  Spanish  sword ! 

The  trustiest  blade  that  e'er  in  Bilbilis 

Was  dipp'd,  would  not  to-day  be  misbestowed 

On  this  right  hand  !  —  Go,  some  one,  Gunderick 

cried, 
And  bring  Count  Julian's  sword.     Whoe'er  thou 

art. 
The  worth  which  thou  hast  shown  avenging  him 
Entitles  thee  to  wear  it.     But  thou  goest 
For  battle  unequipp'd  ;  —  haste  there,  and  strip 
Yon  villain  of  his  armor  ! 

Late  he  spake. 
So  fast  the  Moors  came  on.     It  matters  not, 
Replied  the  Goth ;  there's  many  a  mountaineer. 
Who  in  no  better  armor  cased  this  day 
Than  his  wonted  leathern  gipion,  will  be  found 
In  the  hottest  battle,  yet  bring  off  untouch'd 
The  unguarded  life  he  ventures.  —  Taking  then 
Count  Julian's  sword,  he  fitted  round  his  wrist 
The  chain,  and  eyeing  the  elaborate  steel 
With  stern  regard  of  joy  —  The  African 
Under  unhappy  stars  was  born,  he  cried, 
Who    tastes    thy   edge  I  —  Make    ready    for    the 

charge  ! 
rhcy  come  —  they  come  '.  —  On,  brethren,  to  the 

field !  — 
The  word  is,  Vengeance  ! 

Vengeance  was  the  word  ; 
From  man  to  man,  and  rank  to  rank  it  pass'd. 
By  everv  heart  enforced,  by  every  voice 
Sent  forth  in  loud  defiance  of  the  foe. 
The  enemy  in  shriller  sounds  return'd 
Their  Akbar  and  the  Prophet's  trusted  name. 
The  horsemen  lower'd  their  spears,  the  infantry. 
Deliberately,  with  slow  and  steady  step, 
Advanced ;  the  bow-strings  twang'd,  and  arrows 

hiss'd. 
And  javelins  hurtled  by.     Anon  the  hosts 
Met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  horse  and  man 
Conflicting ;  shield  struck  shield,  and  sword,  and 

mace. 
And  curtle-axe  on  helm  and  buckler  rung ; 
Armor  was  riven,  and  wounds  were  interchanged. 
And  many  a  spirit  from  its  mortal  hold 
Hurried  to  bliss  or  bale.     Well  did  the  Chiefs 
Of  Julian's  army  in  that  hour  support 
Their  old  esteem ;  and  well  Count  Pedro  there 
Enhanced  his  former  praise  ;  and  by  his  side. 
Rejoicing  like  a  bridegroom  in  the  strife, 
Alphonso  through  the'  host  of  infidels 


Bore  on  his  bloody  lance  dismay  and  death. 
But  there  was  worst  confusion  and  uproar. 
There  widest  slaughter  and  dismay,  where,  proud 
Of  his  recover'd  Lord,  Orelio  plunged 
Through  thickest  ranks,  trampling  beneath  his  feet 
The  living  and  the  dead.     Where'er  he  turns, 
The  Moors  divide  and  fly.     What  man  is  this, 
Appall'd  they  say,  who  to  the  front  of  war 
Bareheaded  offers  thus  his  naked  life  ? 
Replete  with  power  he  is,  and  terrible. 
Like  some  destroying  Angel !     Sure  his  lips 
Have  drank  of  Kaf 's  dark  fountain,  and  he  comes 
Strong  in  his  immortality  !     Fly  !  fly  ! 
They  said  ;  this  is  no  human  foe  !  —  Nor  less 
Of  wonder  fill'd  the  Spaniards  when  they  saw 
How  flight  and  terror  went  before  his  way, 
And  slaughter  in  his  path.     Behold,  cries  one, 
With  what  command  and  knightly  ease  he  sits 
The  intrepid  steed,  and  deals  from  side  to  side 
His  dreadful  blows  !     Not  Roderick  in  his  power 
Bestrode  with  such  command  and  majesty 
That  noble  war-horse.     His  loose  robe  this  day 
Is  death's  black  banner,  shaking  from  its  folds 
Dismay  and  ruin.     Of  no  mortal  mould 
Is  he  who  in  that  garb  of  peace  affronts 
Whole  hosts,  and  sees  them  scatter  where  he  turns  ' 
Auspicious  Heaven  beholds  us,  and  some  Saint 
Revisits  earth  ! 

Ay,  cries  another.  Heaven 
Hath  ever  with  especial  bounty  bless'd 
Above  all  other  lands  its  favor'd  Spain  ; 
Choosing  her  children  forth  from  all  mankind 
For  its  peculiar  people,  as  of  yore 
Abraham's  ungrateful  race  beneath  the  Law. 
Who  knows  not  how  on  that  most  holy  night 
When  peace  on  Earth  by  Angels  was  proclaim'd. 
The  light  wliich  o'er  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  shone, 
Irradiated  whole  Spain  ?  not  just  display'd, 
As  to  the  Sliepherds,  and  again  withdrawn ; 
All  the  long  winter  hours  from  eve  till  morn 
Her  forests,  and  her  mountains,  and  her  plains. 
Her  hills  and  valleys,  were  imbathed  in  light, 
A  light  which  came  not  from  the  sun,  or  moon, 
Or  stars,  by  secondary  powers  dispensed, 
But  from  the  fountain-springs,  the  Light  of  Light 
Effluent.     And  wherefore  should  we  not  believe 
That  this  may  be  some  Saint  or  Angel,  charged 
To  lead  us  to  miraculous  victory  .^ 
Hath  not  the  Virgin  Mother,  oftentimes 
Descending,  clothed  in  glory,  sanctified 
With  feet  adorable  our  happy  soil !  — 
Mark'd  ye  not,  said  another,  how  he  cast 
In  wrath  the  unhallow'd  cimeter  away, 
And  called  for  Christian  weapon .'     Oh,  be  sure 
This  is  the  aid  of  Heaven  !     On,  comrades,  on  ! 
A  miracle  to-day  is  wrought  for  Spain<! 
Victory   and  Vengeance  !       Hew   the  miscreants 

down, 
And  spare  not !  hew  them  down  in  sacrifice  : 
God  is  with  us  !  his  Saints  are  in  the  field '. 
Victory,  miraculous  Victory  ! 

Thus  tliey 
Inflamed  with  wild  belief  the  keen  desire 
Of  vengeance  on  their  enemies  abhorr'd. 
The  Moorish  Chief,  meantime,  o'erlooked  the  figbl 
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From  an  eminence,  and  cursed  the  renegade 

Whose  counsels  sorting  to  sucli  ill  effect 

Had  brought  this  danger  on.     Lo,  from  tlie  East 

Conies  fresh  alarm  !  a  few  poor  fugitives 

Well  nigh  with  fear  exanimate  came  up, 

From  Covadonga  flying,  and  the  rear 

Of  tliat  destruction,  scarce  with  breath  to  tell 

Their  dreadful  tale.     When  Abulcacem  heard, 

Stricken  with  horror,  like  a  man  bereft 

Of  sense,  he  stood.     O  Prophet,  he  e.\claim'd, 

A  hard  and  cruel  fortune  hast  thou  brought 

This  day  upon  thy  servant !     Must  I  then 

Here  with  disgrace  and  ruin  close  a  life 

Of  glorious  deeds .''     But  how  should  man  resist 

Fate's  irreversible  decrees,  or  why 

Murmur  at  what  must  be .'     They  who  survive 

May  mourn  the  evil  which  this  day  begins : 

My  part  will  soon  be  done  !  —  Grief  then  gave  way 

To  rage,  and  cursing  Guisla,  he  pursued  — 

Oh  that  that  treacherous  woman  were  but  here  ' 

It  were  a  consolation  to  give  her 

The  evil  death  she  merits  ! 

That  reward 
She  hath  had,  a  Moor  replied.      For   when  we 

reach'd 
The  entrance  of  the  vale,  it  was  her  choice 
Tliere  in  the  farthest  dwellings  to  be  left. 
Lest  she  should  see  her  brother's  face ;  but  thence 
We  found  her  flying  at  the  overthrow, 
And  visiting  the  treason  on  her  head, 
Pierced  her  with  wounds.  —  Poor  vengeance  for 

a  host 
Destroyed  !  said  Abulcacem  in  his  soul. 
Howbeit,  resolving  to  the  last  to  do 
His  office,  he  roused  up  his  spirit.     Go, 
Strike  off"  Count  Eudon's  head  !  he  cried  ;  the  fear 
Which  brought  him  to  our  camp  will  bring  him  else 
In  arms  against  us  now  ;  for  Sisibert 
And  Ebba,  he  continued  thus  in  thought. 
Their  uncle's  fate  forever  bars  all  plots 
Of  treason  on  their  part ;  no  hope  have  they 
Of  safety  but  with  us.     He  call'd  them  then 
With  chosen  troops  to  join  him  in  the  i'ront 
Of  battle,  that,  by  bravely  making  head. 
Retreat  might  now  be  won.     Then  fiercer  raged 
The  conflict,  and  more  frequent  cries  of  death. 
Mingling  with  nnprecations  and  with  prayers, 
Rose  through  the  din  of  war. 

By  this  the  blood 
Which  Deva  down  her  fatal  channel  pour'd. 
Purpling  Pionia's  course,  had  reach'd  and  stain'd 
The  wider  stream  of  Sella.     Soon  far  off 
The  frequent  glance  of  spears  and  gleam  of  arms 
Were  seen,  which  sparkled  to  the  westering  orb, 
Where  down  the  vale  impatient  to  complete 
The  glorious  work  so  well  that  day  begun, 
Pelayo  led  his  troops.     On  foot  they  came. 
Chieftains  and  men  alike  ;  the  Oaken  Cross 
'     Triumphant,  borne  on  high,  precedes  their  march. 
And  broad  and  bright  the  argent  banner  shone. 
Roderick,  who,  dealing  death  from  side  to  side. 
Had  through  the  Moorish  army  now  made  way, 
Beheld  it  flash,  and  judging  well  what  aid 
Approach'd,  with  sudden  impulse  that  way  rode, 
To  tell  of  what  had  pass'd,  —  lest  in  the  strife 


They  should  engage  with  Julian's  men,  and  mar 

The  mighty  consummation.     One  ran  on 

To  meet  him  fleet  of  foot,  and  having  given 

His  tale  to  this  swift  messenger,  the  Goth 

Halted  awhile  to  let  Orelio  breathe. 

Siverian,  quoth  Pelayo,  if  mine  eyes 

Deceive  me  not,  yon  horse,  whose  reeking  sides 

Are  red  with  slaughter,  is  the  same  on  whom 

The  apostate  Orpas  m  his  vauntery 

Wont  to  parade  the  streets  of  Cordoba. 

But  thou  shouldst  know  him  best ;  regard  him  well .. 

Is't  not  Orelio.' 

Either  it  is  he. 
The  old  man  replied,  or  one  so  like  to  him. 
Whom  all  thought  matchless,  that  similitude 
Would  be  the  greater  wonder.     But  behold. 
What  man  is  he  who  in  that  disarray 
Doth  with  such  power  and  majesty  bestride 
The  noble  steed,  as  if  he  felt  himself 
In  his  own  proper  seat.'     Look,  how  he  leans 
To  cherish  him ;  and  how  the  gallant  horse 
Curves  up  his  stately  neck,  and  bends  his  head, 
As  if  again  to  court  that  gentle  touch, 
And  answer  to  the  voice  which  praises  him  ! 
Can  it  be  Maccabee  >  rejoin'd  the  King, 
Or  are  the  secret  wishes  of  my  soul 
Indeed  fulfill'd,  and  hath  the  grave  given  up 
Its  dead.'  —  So  saying,  on  the  old  man  he  turnd 
Eyes  full  of  wide  astonishment,  which  told 
The  incipient  thought  that  for  incredible 
He  spake  no  further.     But  enough  had  pass'd. 
For  old  Siverian  started  at  the  words 
Like  one  who  sees  a  spectre,  and  exclaim'd. 
Blind  that  I  was  to  know  him  not  till  now  1 
My  Master,  O  my  Master  ! 

He  meantime 
With  easy  pace  moved  on  to  meet  their  march. 
King,  to  Pelayo  he  began,  this  day, 
By  means  scarce  less  than  miracle,  thy  throne 
Is  stabllsh'd,  and  the  wrongs  of  Spain  revenged. 
Orpas,  the  accursed,  upon  yonder  field 
Lies  ready  for  the  ravens.     By  the  Moors 
Treacherously  slain,  Count  Julian  will  be  found 
Before  Saint  Peter's  altar ;  unto  him 
Grace  was  vouchsafed ;  and  by  that  holy  power 
Which  at  Visonia  by  the  Primate's  hand 
Of  his  own  proper  act  to  me  was  given. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  —  yet  sure  1  think   ' 
Not  without  mystery,  as  the  event  hath  shown,— 
Did  I  accept  Count  Julian's  penitence. 
And  reconcile  the  dying  man  to  Heaven. 
Beside  him  hath  his  daughter  gone  to  rest. 
Deal  honorably  with  his  remains,  and  let 
One  grave  with  Christian  rites  receive  them  both 
Is  it  not  written  that  as  the  Tree  falls 
So  it  shall  lie .' 

In  this  and  ai.  things  else, 
Pelayo  answer'd,  looking  wistfully 
Upon  the  Goth,  thy  pleasure  shall  be  done. 
Then  Roderick  saw  that  he  was  known,  and  turn  d 
His  head  away  in  silence.     But  the  old  man 
Laid  hold  upon  his  bridle,  and  look'd  up 
In  his  master's  face,  weeping  and  silently. 
Thereat  the  Goth,  with  fervent  pressure,  took 
His  hand,  and  bending  down  toward  him,  said, 
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My  good  Siverian,  go  not  thou  this  day 

To  war  !  I  charge  thee  keep  thyself  from  harm ! 

Thou  art  past  the  age  for  combats,  and  with  whom 

Hereat\er  should  thy  mistress  talk  of  me 

If  thou  wert  gone?  —  Thou  seest  I  am  unarm'd  ; 

Thus  disarray'd  as  thou  belioldest  me, 

Clean  through  yon  miscreant  army  have  I  cut 

My  way  unhurt;  but  being  once  by  Heaven 

Preserved,  I  would  not  perish  with  the  guilt 

Of  having  wilfully  provoked  my  death. 

Give  me  thy  helmet  and  thy  cuirass!  —  Nay, — 

Thou  wert  not  wont  to  let  me  ask  in  vain, 

Nor  to  oppose  me  when  my  will  was  known  ! 

To  thee,  methinks,  1  should  be  still  the  King. 

Thus  saying,  they  withdrew  a  little  way 
Within  tlie  trees.     Roderick  alighted  there, 
And  in  the  old  man's  armor  dight  himself. 
Dost  thou  not  marvel  by  what  wondrous  chance, 
Said  he,  Orelio  to  his  master's  hand 
Hath  been  restored .'     I  found  the  renegade 
Of  Seville  on  his  back,  and  hurl'd  him  down 
Headlong  to  the  earth.     The  noble  animal 
Rejoicingly  obey'd  my  hand  to  shake 
His  recreant  burden  off,  and  trample  out 
The  life  which  once  I  spared  in  evil  hour. 
Now  let  me  meet  Witiza's  viperous  sons 
In  yonder  field,  and  then  I  may  go  rest 
In  peace,  —  my  work  is  done  ! 

And  nobly  done  ' 
Exclaim'd  the  old  man.     Oh!    thou  art   greater 

now 
Than  in  that  glorious  hour  of  victory 
When  grovelling  in  the  dust  Witiza  lay. 
The  prisoner  of  thy  hand!  —  Roderick  replied, 
O  good  Siverian,  liappier  victory 
Thy  son  hath  now  achieved,  —  the  victory 
Over  the  world,  his  sins,  and  his  despair. 
If  on  the  field  my  body  should  be  found, 
See  it,  I  charge  thee,  laid  in  Julian's  grave, 
.\nd  let  no  idle  ear  be  told  for  whom 
Thou  mournest.     Thou  wilt  use  Orelio 
.\s  doth  beseem  the  steed  which  hath  so  oft 
Carried  a  King  to  battle  ;  —  he  hath  done 
Good  service  for  his  rightful  Lord  to-day. 
And  better  yet  must  do.     Siverian,  now 
Farewell !    I  think  we  shall  not  meet  again 
Till  it  be  in  that  world  where  never  change 
Is  known,  and  they  who  love  shall  part  no  more. 
Commend  me  to  my  mother's  prayers,  and  say 
That  never  man  enjoy'd  a  heavenlier  peace 
Than  Roderick  at  this  hour.     O  faitliful  friend. 
How  dear  thou  art  to  me  these  tears  may  tell ! 

With  that  he  fell  upon  the  old  man's  neck  ; 
Then  vaulted  in  the  saddle,  gave  the  reins, 
.\nd  soon  rejoin'd  the  host.     On,  comrades,  on  ! 
Victory  and  Vengeance  !  he  exclaim'd,  and  took 
The  lead  on  that  good  charger,  he  alone 
Horsed  for  the  onset.     They,  with  one  consent. 
Gave  all  their  voices  to  the  inspiring  cry. 
Victory  and  Vengeance  !  and  the  hills  and  rocks 
Caun-ht  the  prophetic  shout  and  roU'd  it  round. 
Count  Pedro's  people  heard  amid  the  heat 
Of  battle,  and  return'd  the  glad  acclaim. 


The  astonish'd  Mussulmen,  on  all  sides  charged, 

Hear  that  tremendous  cry  ;  yet  manfully 

They  stood,  and  every  where,  with  gallant  front. 

Opposed  in  fair  array  the  shock  of  war. 

Desperately  they  fougiit,  like  men  expert  in  arms^ 

And  knowing  that  no  safety  could  be  found. 

Save  from  their  own  right  hands.     No  former  day 

Of  all  his  long  career  had  seen  their  chief 

Approved  so  well;  nor  had  Witiza's  sons 

Ever  before  this  hour  achieved  in  fight 

Such  feats  of  resolute  valor.     Sisibert 

Beheld  Pelayo  in  the  field  afoot, 

And  twice  essay'd  beneath  his  horse's  feet 

To  thrust  him  down.     Twice  did  the  Prince  evade 

The  shock,  and  twice  upon  bis  shield  received 

The  fratricidal  sword.     Tempt  me  no  more, 

Son  of  Witiza,  cried  the  indignant  chief, 

Lest  I  forget  what  mother  gave  thee  birth  I 

Go  meet  thy  deatli  from  any  hand  but  mine ! 

He  said,  and  turn'd  aside.     Fitliest  from  me ! 

Exclaim'd  a  dreadful  voice,  as  through  the  throng 

Orelio  forced  his  way  :  fitliest  from  me 

Receive  the  rightful  death  too  long  withheld  ! 

'Tis  Roderick  strikes  the  blow  I     And  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  traitor's  shoulder  fierce  he  drove 

The  weapon,  well-bestow'd.     He  in  the  seat 

Totter'd  and  fell.     The  Avenger  hasten'd  on 

In  search  of  Ebba;  and  in  the  heat  of  fight 

Rejoicing,  and  forgetful  of  all  else, 

Set  up  his  cry,  as  lie  was  wont  in  youth  — 

Roderick  the  Goth  !  —  his  war-cry  known  so  well. 

Pelayo  eagerly  took  up  the  word, 

.\nd  shouted  out  his  kinsman's  name  beloved  — 

Roderick  the  Goth!  Roderick  and  Victory! 

Roderick  and  Vengeance  !  Odoar  gave  it  forth ; 

Urban  repeated  it,  and  through  his  ranks 

Count  Pedro  sent  the  cry.     Not  from  the  field 

Of  his  great  victory,  when  Witiza  i'ell, 

With  louder  acclamations  had  that  name 

Been  borne  abroad  upon  tiie  winds  of  heaven. 

The  unreflecting  throng,  who  yesterday. 

If  it  had  pass'd  their  lips,  would  with  a  curse 

Have  clogg'd  it,  echoed  it  as  if  it  came 

From  some  celestial  voice  in  the  air,  reveal'd 

To  be  the  certain  pledge  of  all  their  hopes. 

Roderick  the  Goth  !     Roderick  and  Victory  ! 

Roderick    and    Vengeance !      O'er    the    field   it 

spread. 
All  hearts  and  tongues  uniting  in  the  cry ; 
Mountains,  and  rocks,  and  vales  ret'choed  round, 
And  he,  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  rode  on. 
Laying  on  the  Moors  with  that  good  sword,  and 

smote. 
And  overthrew,  and  scatter'd,  and  destroy 'd. 
And  trampled  down;  and  still  at  every  blow 
Exultingly  he  sent  the  war-cry  forth, 
Roderick  the  Goth  !    Roderick  and  Victory  ' 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  ! 

Thus  he  made  his  way, 
Smiting  and  slaying,  through  the  astonish'd  ranks. 
Till  he  beheld,  where,  on  a  fiery  barb, 
Ebba,  performing  well  a  soldier's  part, 
Dealt  to  the  right  and  left  his  deadly  blows. 
With  nmtual  rage  they  met.     The  renegade 
Displays  a  cimeter,  the  splendid  gift 
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Of  Walid  from  Damascus  sent;  its  hilt 
Eiiiboss'd  with  gems,  its  blade  of  perfect  steel, 
Which,  like  a  mirror  sparkling  to  the  sun 
With  dazzling  splendor,  flash'd.     The  Goth  objects 
His  shield,  and  on  its  rim  received  the  edge 
Driven  from  its  aim  aside,  and  of  its  force 
Diminish'd.     Many  a  frustrate  stroke  was  dealt 
On  either  part,  and  many  a  foin  and  thrust 
Aim'd  and  rebated;  many  a  deadly  blow 
Straight,  or  reverse,  delivered  and  repell'd. 
Roderick  at  length  with  better  speed  hath  reach'd 
The  apostate's  turban,  and  through  all  its  folds 
The  true  Cantabrian  weapon  making  way 
Attain'd  his  forehead.     Wretch !  the  avenger  cried, 
It   comes  from  Roderick's  hand  !     Roderick  the 

Goth  ! 
Who  spared,  who  trusted  thee,  and  was  betray 'd  I 
Go  tell  thy  father  now  how  thou  hast  sped 
With  all  thy  treasons  !    Saying  thus,  he  seized 
The  miserable,  who,  blinded  now  with  blood, 
Reel'd  in  the  saddle  ;  and  with  sidelong  step 
Backing  Orelio,  drew  him  to  the  ground. 
He  shrieking,  as  beneath  the  horse's  feet 
He  fell,  forgot  his  late-learnt  creed,  and  called 
On  Mary's  name.     The  dreadful  Goth  pass'd  on. 
Still  plunging  tlirough  the  thickest  war,  and  still 
Scattering,  where'er  he  turu'd,  the  affrighted  ranks. 

O  who  could  tell  what  deeds  were  wrought  that 
day ; 
Or  who  endure  to  hear  the  tale  of  rage. 
Hatred,  and  madness,  and  despair,  and  fear, 
Horror,  and  wounds,  and  agony,  and  death. 
The  cries,  the  blasphemies,  the  shrieks,  and  groans, 
And  prayers,  which  mingled  with  the  din  of  arms 
In  one  wild  uproar  of  terrific  sounds; 
While  over  all  predominant  was  heard, 
Reiterate  from  the  conquerors  o'er  the  field, 
Roderick  the  Goth  !    Roderick  and  Victory  ! 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  !  —  Woe  for  Africa ! 
Woe  for  the  circumcised !     Woe  for  the  faith 
Of  the  lying  Ishmaelite  that  hour  !     The  Chiefs 
Have  fallen  ;  the  Moors,  confused,  and  captainless. 
And  panic-stricken,  vainly  seek  to  escape 
The  inevitable  fate.     Turn  where  they  will, 
Strong  in  his  cause,  rejoicing  in  success, 
Insatiate  at  the  banquet  of  revenge, 
The  enemy  is  there;  look  where  they  will, 
Death  hatli  environed  their  devoted  ranks  : 
Fly  where  they  will,  the  avenger  and  the  sword 
Await  them,  —  wretches  !  whom  the  righteous  arm 
Hath  overtaken  !  —  Join'd  in  bonds  of  faith 
Accurs'd,  the  most  flagitious  of  mankind 
From  all  parts  met  are  here  ;  the  apostate  Greek, 
The  vicious  Syrian,  and  tiie  sullen  Copt, 
The  Persian  cruel  and  corrupt  of  soul, 
The  Arabian  robber,  and  the  prowling  sons 
Of  Africa,  who  from  their  thirsty  sands 
Pray  that  tlie  locusts  on  the  peopled  plain 
May  settle  and  prepare  their  way.     Conjoined 
Beneath  an  impious  faith,  which  sanctifies 
To  them  all  deeds  of  wickedness  and  blood, — 
Tea,  and  halloos  them  on,  —  here  are  they  met 
To  be  conjoin'd  in  punishment  this  hour. 
For  plunc^er,  violation,  massacre. 


All  hideous,  all  unutterable  things, 
The  righteous,  tiie  immitigable  sword 
Exacts  due  vengeance  now  !  the  cry  of  blood 
Is  heard  :  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  full ; 
Such  mercy  as  the  Moor  at  Auria  gave, 
Such  mercy  hath  he  found  this  dreadful  hour! 

The  evening  darken'd,  but  the  avenging  sword 
Turn'd  not  away  its  edge  till  night  had  closed 
Upon  the  field  of  blood.     The  Chieftains  then 
Blew  ,ne  recall,  and  from  their  perfect  work 
Return'd  rejoicing,  all  but  he  for  whom 
All  look'd  with  most  expectance.     He  full  sure 
Had  thought  upon  that  field  to  find  his  end 
Desired,  and  with  Florinda  in  the  grave 
Rest,  in  indissoluble  union  join'd. 
But  still  wliere  through  the  press  of  war  he  went 
Half-arm'd,  and  like  a  lover  seeking  death, 
The  arrows  pass'd  him  by  to  right  and  left; 
The  spear-point  pierced  him  not;  the  cimeter 
Glanced  from  his  helmet ;  he,  when  he  beheld 
The  rout  complete,  saw  that  the  shield  of  Heaven 
Had  been  extended  over  him  once  more. 
And  bowed  before  its  will.     Upon  the  banks 
Of  Sella  was  Orelio  found,  his  legs 
And  flanks  incarnadined,  his  poitral  smeared 
With  froth,  and  foam,  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair. 
Aspersed  like  dew-drops;  trembling  there  he  stood 
From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  t'mies  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice  far  echoing  loud  and  shrill, 
A  frequent,  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seem'd 
To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  grass 
Lay  near  ;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood  ;  but  where  was  he  w^hose  hand 
Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorious  day  .'  — 

Days,  months,  and  years,  and  generations  passM, 
And  centuries  held  their  course,  before,  far  off 
Within  a  hermitage  near  Viseu's  walls 
A  humble  tomb  was  found,  which  bore  inscribed 
In  ancient  characters  Kins:  Roderick's  name. 


NOTES. 


Count  Julian  called  Ote  invaders.  — ■  I.  p.  649.    col.  2. 

The  story  of  Count  Julian  and  his  daughter  has  been  treated 
as  a  fable  by  some  iiuthorf',  because  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
three  writers  who  lived  nearest  the  time.  But  those  writers 
state  llie  mere  fact  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, without  entering  into  particulars  of  any  kind;  and  the 
best  Spanish  historians  and  antiquaries  are  persuaded  that 
th^re  it)  no  cause  fur  disbelieving  the  uniform  and  concurrent 
tradition  of  both  Moors  and  Christians. 

For  the  purposes  of  poetry,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
story  be  true  or  false.  1  have  represented  the  Count  as  a  nian 
both  sinned  against  and  sinning,  and  equally  to  be  commiser- 
ated and  condemned.  The  author  of  the  Tragedy  of  Count 
Julian  has  contemplated  his  character  in  a  grander  point  of 
view,  and  represented  him  as  a  man  self-justified  in  bringing 
an  army  of  foreign  auxiliaries  to  assist  him  in  delivering  his 
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country  from  a  tyrant,  and  foreseeing,  when  it  13  too  late  to 
recede,  tbe  evils  which  he  is  thus  bringing  upon  her. 

Not  victory  that  o'ershadows  him,  sees  be  I 
Mo  airy  and  light  passion  stirB  abroad 
To  ruffle  or  to  soothe  him  ;  all  are  queli'd 
Beneath  a  mightier,  sterner,  stress  of  mind  : 
Wakeful  lie  sits,  and  lonely  and  unmoved, 
Beyond  the  arrows,  views,  or  sliouts  of  men  : 
As  oftentimes  an  eagle,  when  the  sun 
Throws  o'er  the  varying  earth  his  early  ray, 
Stands  solitary,  stands  immovable 
Upon  some  highest  cliff,  and  rolls  hia  eye. 
Clear,  constant,  unobservant,  unabascd, 
In  the  cold  light,  above  the  dews  of  morn. 

Act  5,  Scene  2. 

Parts  of  this  tragedy  are  as  fine  in  their  kind  as  any  thing 
which  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry. 

Juan  de  Mena  places  Count  Julian  with  Orp;is,  the  rene- 
gado  Archbishop  of  Seville,  in  the  deepest  pit  of  hell. 

JVo  haenameiiU  tepuedo  collar 
Orpas  maldtto,  ni  a  ti  Julian^ 
Plies  soys  en  el  valU  mas  Hondo  de  afan. 
Que  no  se  redime  jamas  por  llorar  ; 
Qua/  ya  crueza  vos  pudu  ind'ignar 
Ji  vender  u.n  dia  las  lierras  y  Icycs 
£)e  EspanUy  las  quotes  pujan^a  de  reijcs 
En  ahus  a  tantos  no  pudu  cvbrar. 

Copla  91. 

A  Portuguese  poet,  Andre  da  Sylva  Mascurenhas,  is  more 
indulgent  to  the  Counl,  and  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  mark  of 
degeneracy  in  his  own  times,  that  the  same  crime  would  no 
longer  provoke  the  sarac  vengeance.  His  catalogue  of  women 
who  have  become  famous  by  the  evil  of  which  tbey  have  been 
the  occasion,  begins  with  Eve,  and  ends  with  Anne  Boleyn. 

Louvar  se  pode  ao  Coitde  o  scntimento 

Da  offetisa  da  sua  honestidade, 
Se  0  nam  vitaperara  co  cruento 

Disbarate  da  Nhtpana  Ckristandade  ; 
Se  hoje  ouvera  stupros  cento  e  cento 

JWata  nossa  iii/eliz  lasctva  idade^ 
JVon  se  perdera  nam  a  forte  Espan/ia, 
Qiie  0  crime  frequcntado  nam  se  eslranha. 

Por  mulhercs  porem  sc  tern  perdido 
Muitos  reynos  da  outra  e  de^ta  cida  ; 

Por  Eva  seperdeo  o  Ceo  subido, 
P<rr  Helena  a  Asia  esc^nrccida  i 

Por  Cleopatra  o  Eifyptofui  vencidn^ 
Assiriapor  Simirumis  perdtda,, 

Por  Cava  seperdeo  a  forte  Espanha^ 

E  por  Anna  Bolena  a  Oram  Brctanha. 

Destruicam  de  Espanlia,  p.  9. 


Inhuman  priests  wttli  unoffending  blood 
Had  stain'd  tlieir  coiintnt.  —  I.  p.  G49,  col.  3. 

Never  has  any  country  been  so  cursed  by  the  spirit  of  per- 
Becution  as  Spain.  Under  the  Heathen  Empnrora  it  had  its 
full  share  of  suffering,  and  the  first  fita!  precedent  of  nppfal- 
iogtothe  secular  power  to  punish  heresy  with  de.itli,  occurred 
in  Spain.  Then  came  the  Arian  controversy.  Tlicre  was  as 
much  bigotry,  as  much  rancor,  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  as  much  intolerance,  on  one  p;irt  as  on  the  other  : 
but  the  successful  party  were  better  piditician?,  and  more 
expert  in  the  management  of  miracK-s. 

Near  to  the  city  of  Osen,  or  Ossl-I,  there  was  a  fimous 
Catholic  church,  and  a  more  famous  baptistery,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  cro-ss.  On  Holy  Thursday  ii  every  year,  the 
bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  assembled  there,  saw  that 
the  baptistery  was  empty,  and  enjoyed  a  marvellous  fr.igrancc, 
which  differed  from  that  of  any,  or  oil,  flowers  and  spices,  for 
it  was  an  odor  which  came  as  the  vesper  of  the  divine  virtue 
that  was  about  to  manifest  itself.  Then  they  f.isteued  the 
doors  of  the  church,  and  sealed  them.     On  Easter  Eve  the 


doors  were  opened,  the  baptistery  was  found  full  of  water,  and 
all  the  children  born  within  the  preceding  twelve  roooths  were 
baptized.  Theudisclo,  an  Arian  king,  set  hia  seal  also  upon 
the  doors  for  two  successive  years,  and  set  a  ^uard  there. 
Still  the  miraculous  baptistery  was  filled.  The  tliird  year  he 
suspected  pipes,  and  ordered  a  trench  to  be  dug  round  tlie 
building  ;  but  before  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  he  was  murdered, 
OS  opportunely  as  Arius  himself.  Tlie  trench  was  dry,  but 
the  workmen  did  not  dig  deep  cnougli,  and  the  miracle  was 
continued.  When  the  victoiy  of  the  Catholic  party  was  com- 
plete, it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  it  up.  The  same 
baptistery  was  employed  to  convince  the  Spaniards  of  thoii 
error  in  keeping  Easter.  In  Brito's  time,  a  few  ruins,  called 
Oscla,  were  shown  near  the  river  Cambria  ;  the  broken  bap- 
tistery was  then  called  the  Bath,  and  some  wild  superstitions 
which  the  peasantry  related  bore  traces  of  the  original  legend. 
The  trick  was  not  uncommon ;  it  was  practised  in  Sicily  and 
in  other  places.  The  story,  however,  is  of  some  value,  as 
showing  that  baptism  was  administered*  only  once  a  year, 
(except  in  cases  of  danger,)  that  immersion  was  the  manner, 
and  that  infants  were  baptized. 

Arianism  seems  to  have  lingered  in  Spnin  long  after  its 
defeat.  The  names  Pelayo  (Pelagius)  and  Arias  certainly 
appear  to  indicate  a  cherished  heresy,  and  Brito  f  must  have 
fell  this  when  he  deduced  the  former  name  from  Saint  Pelayo 
of  the  tenth  century  ;  for  how  came  the  Saint  by  it,  and  how 
could  Brito  have  forgotten  the  founder  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy .' 

In  the  latter  lialf  of  the  eleventh  centorj-,  the  Count  of  Bar- 
celona, Ramon  Berenguer,  Cap  de  estopay  as  he  was  called,  foi 
his  bushy  head,  made  war  upon  some  Christians  who  are  said 
to  have  turned  Arians,  and  took  the  castles  into  which  they 
retired.J  By  the  number  of  their  castles,  which  he  gave  to 
those  chiefs  who  assisted  him  in  conquering  tliem,  they  appear 
to  have  been  numerous.  It  is  not  improbable  that  those  people 
were  really  what  they  are  called  ;  for  Arian  has  never  been, 
like  Manicha^an,  a  torm  ignorantly  and  indiscriminately  given 
to  heretics  of  all  descriptions ;  and  there  is  no  heresy  which 
would  be  so  well  understood  in  Spain,  and  so  likely  to  have 
revived  there. 

The  feelings  of  the  triumphant  party  toward  their  oppo- 
nents are  well  marked  by  the  manner  in  which  St,  Isidore 
speaks  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Valens.  Tliraciam  ferro 
incendiisque  depopalantur,  dcletoque  Romanonirn  ejcrcitu  ipsnm 
Valeiitem  jaculo  vulneratum,  in  quadam  villa  fugicntem  succen- 
derunty  vt  mrritoipse  ab  ets  rivus  lempnrali  cremarctur  tncendiOy 
qui  tarn  puUkras  aninias  ignibus  a!t(Tnis^  tradidrrat^  If  the 
truth  of  tliis  opinion  should  be  doubted,  there  is  a  good  Atha- 
n.isian  miracle  in  the  Chronicon  ||  of  S.  Isidore  and  Melitua, 
to  prove  it.  A  certain  Aiian,  by  name  Ofympius,  being  in  the 
balh,  blasphemed  the  Holy  Trinity,  and,  behold  !  being  struck 
by  an  angel  with  three  fiery  darts,  he  was  visibly  consumed. 

With  regard  to  the  Arians,  the  Catholics  only  did  to  tbe 
others  as  tne  others  would  have  done  to  them  ;  but  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  was  equally  unprovoked  and  inhuman. 
They  are  said  to  have  betrayed  many  towns  to  the  Moors; 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  hod  not,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  assisted  in  overthrowing  a  government  under 
which  thev  were  miserably  oppressed.  St.  Isidore  has  a  mem- 
orable passage  relating  to  their  cruel  persecution  and  com- 
pulsory conversion  under  Sisehut ;  Qui  initio  regni  Jmltros  ad 
Fidem  Christianam  permovens  tpmulationnn  quidem  habuit,  sed 
von  srctuidam  sciintiam  .-  potestatc  enim  compulit,  qtios  promcare 
Jidci  rationc  opoitait.  Sedsicut  est  scriptuin  sive per  occasiouem 
sivepcr  veritntemy  Ckristus anninitiaturyin  hoc  gaudeo  etgaude- 
6.1. —  S.  Isidor.  Christ.  Goth.  Espana  Sagrada,  6,  502. 

The  Moorish  conquest  procured  for  them  an  interval  of 
repose,  till  the  Inquisition  was  established,  and  by  its  damnable 

•  In  thf?  seveuteeiHh  and  last  council  ol  Toledo,  it  was  ilccreflJ  thar  me 
baptistery  shouM  l>e  shut  up,  an.]  sealed  wilh  the  episcopal  •eal,  during  Ihe 
whole  year,  lill  Good  Friday;  on  that  day  the  bishup  in  his  jvinlificall, 
was  to  open  it  with  great  solemnity,  in  token  thar  Clirlsl,  by  his  psMioii 
an<l  reanrrection,  had  opened  the  way  to  heaven  for  mankind,  as  on  that 
day  the  hope  was  opened  of  obtaining  redempiion  ihrough  the  holy  ucr* 
ment  ol  baptism. — Moralea,  12,  62,  3, 

f  Monarehia  L.isilana,  2,  7,  19. 

J  Pere  Tomicli.  c.  24,  ff.  26. 

§  Hiat.  Goth,  apiid  Florez.     Espana  Sagrada,  t.  6,  4S6. 

B  Espana  Sa5rnda,  t.  6,  A'\. 
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acta  put  all  fiirmer  horrors  out  of  remembrance.  When  To- 
ledo was  recovered  from  the  Moors  by  Alonso  VI.,  the  Jews 
of  that  city  waited  upon  the  coiitiueror,  and  assured  him  that 
they  were  part  of  the  ten  tribes  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
transported  into  Spain ;  not  the  descendants  ot'tlie  Jerusalem 
Jews  who  had  crucified  Christ.  Their  ancestors,  tliey  said, 
were  entirely  innocent  of  the  crucitixiun  ;  for  when  Caiaphas 
the  higii-priest  had  written  to  the  Toledan  synagogues  to  ask 
their  advice  respecting  the  person  who  called  himgelf  the 
Messiah,  and  whether  he  should  bo  slain,  the  Toledan  Jews 
rcturnt'd  fir  answer,  that  in  their  judgment  the  prophecies 
seemed  to  be  fulfilled  in  this  person,  and,  therefore,  he  ought 
not  by  any  means  to  be  put  to  death.  This  reply  they  pro- 
duced in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  Arabic,  as  it  had  been 
translated  by  coinniand  of  King  Galifre.  Alonso  gave  car  to 
the  story,  had  the  letter  rendered  into  Latin  and  Castilian, 
and  deposited  it  among  the  archives  of  Toledo.  The  latter 
version  is  thus  printed  by  Sandoval :  — 

Levi  ^rchi^inagflgo,  et  Samuel^  et  Joseph,  homes  bonos  del  Al- 
jama  de  Toledo^  a,  Eleazar  Muyd  gran  Sacerdote^  e  a  Samuel 
Canudj  y  Aiiasy  y  Cayphag,  homes  bonos  de  la  ALjama  de 
la  Terra  Satitay  Salad  en  cl  Dios  de  Israel. 

Jizarias  voso  home,  Maeso  en  ley  nos  aduzo  las  cartas  qiie  vos 
nos  embiavades,  par  lu^  quales  nos  faziades  saber  cuemo  passava 
la  facienda  del  Propheta  J^azaret^  que  diz  que  facie  muc/ias 
sennas.  Colo  por  e^ta  i'i7a,  non  /ta  mueho,  un  cierto  Samud^Jil 
de  Amaciasy  ct  fablo  nusco,  et  reconto  muchas  bojidades  deste 
home,  que  ye,  que  es  home  homildoso  et  manso,  que  fabla  con  los 
lagcriados,  qaefaz  a  todos  bicn,  e  que  faciendole  a  el  malj  cl  non 
faz  mal  a  ningucm  ;  et  que  es  homefuerte  con  superbos  ct  homes 
jnalom,  et  que  vos  malamente  tcniades  eneniiga  con  ele,  por  quanta 
en  faz  el  descuhria  vusos  pecados,  ca  por  quanta  facia  csto,le 
aviadcs  mala  voluntail,  Et  perquirimos  deste  home,  en  que  ano, 
0  mes  u  dia,  avianactdo:  et  que  nos  lo  dixesse.-  falamos  que  el 
dia  de  la  sua  J\'aticidade  foron  vistos  en  estas  partes  tre^  soles 
muellea  muetlc,fzicronsoldemente  un  sol ;  et  cuemo  nosos padres 
cataron  csta  seiinay  asmados  dixeron  que  cedo  el  Messias  naceria, 
et  que  por  aventura  eraja  nacido.  Calad  hermanos  si  por  aren- 
tura  ha  ja  vcnido  ct  non  le  ayades  acatado.  Rclataba  tambtcn 
el  susodicho  home,  que  el  suopaylc  recontava,  que  ciertos  Magos, 
homes  de  mucha  sapiencia,  en  la  sua  JVaticidade  legaron  a  tierra 
santa,  perquiriendo  logar  donde  cl  niiio  saiicto  era  nacido  ;  y  que 
Herodcs  voso  liey  sc  asmOy  et  diposito  junto  a  homes  sabios  de 
sua  iri/fl,  c  perquirio  donde  nasceria  el  Infante^  por  quien  per- 
quirian  MagoSy  et  lerespondieron,  en  Bellem  de  JudOySegun  que 
Mtchea^  depcrgino  profeto.  Et  que  dixeron  aqueles  J\tagos,  que 
una  eslrclla  de  gran  craredad,  de  luennc  aduio  a  tierra  santa  -. 
catad  Hun  sea  esta  qaela  profezia,  cotaran  Reyesy  ct  andaran  en 
craridoil  de  la  sua  Jv'aticidadc.  Otrusi,  catad  non  persitrades 
al  quefiirades  tenudos  mucho  honrar  el  recibir  de  bon  talante. 
Mais  fazed  lo  que  turieres  por  bicn  aguisada  ;  nos  vos  dezimos 
que  nin  por  consejo,  nin  por  noso  alvedrio  veniremos  en  coiisenti- 
miento  de  la  sua  mortc.  Ca,  si  nos  esto  fziessemos,  Io<to  seria 
nuescoy  que  la  profezia  que  diz,  congregaronse  de  consuno  contra 
el  Senrwr,  et  contra  el  sua  Messias.  E  damos  vos  este  cons'joy 
vuiguera  sodes  homes  de  muyta  sapengOy  que  tengadcs  <rrande 
ajicamento  sobre  tamana  faziendOy  porque  el  Dios  dc  Israel  eno- 
jado  con  vusroy  non  destruya  casa  seganda  de  voso  se'iumlo 
templo.  Ca  sepades  cierto,  cedo  ha  de  scr  destruyda  ;  et  pur  esta 
rason  nosos  antepassadoSy  que  salieron  de  captiverio  de  Babii- 
loniay  sicndo  suo  Capitane  Pyrro,  que  einhio  Rey  Cyro,  et  aduso 
nusco  mu'jtas  rtqur^is  que  tolla  de  Babylonia  el  aiio  de  sesenta  rt 
T-ueve  de  captictdadCy  el  foron  rccebidos  en  Toledo  de  Gcnttles 
que  y  mnriivan^  et  edtficacon  una  grande  Alama,  et  non  quisirron 
bolcer  a  Jerusalem  otra  cegada  a  edifcar  Temple,  aviendo  ser 
destruido  otra  vcgatla.  De  Toledo  caiorze  dins  del  mes  JVisan, 
Era  de  Cesar  dicz  y  orho,  y  de  Augusto  Octaviano  sttaita  y  uno. 
•^Sandoval,  71. 

Had  Alonso  been  as  zealous  as  some  of  his  Gothic  preue- 
cc-5sors,  or  his  most  Catholic  successors,  he  might  have  found 
a  fair  pretext  in  this  letter  for  ordering  all  the  Jews  of  Toledo 
to  the  font,  unless  they  would  show  cause  why  they  should 
adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Caiaphas  and  tlie  Jerusalem  Jews, 
rather  than  to  ihat  of  tiieir  own  ancestors. 

Generiil  Valiancy  believes  thai  the  Spanish  Jews  were 
brought  into  the  Peninsula  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and    idmits 


these  Toledans  as  authority.  He  quotes  Count  de  Gebelio, 
and  relera  to  Strabo  and  Ezekiel.  The  proof  from  EzekicI 
rests  upon  the  word  Orb,  Earb,  Warb,  or  Gharb;  which  ia 
made  into  Algarve  ! 

A  Jew  in  Tirante  el  Blanco  (p.  2,  c.  74,  f.  243)  explains 
the  difference  between  the  different  races  of  Jews.  They  are 
three,  he  says.  One,  the  progeny  of  those  who  took  counsel 
for  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  they  were  known  by  this,  that 
they  were  in  continual  motion,  hands  and  feet,  and  never 
could  rest ;  neither  could  their  spirit  ever  be  still,  and  they 
had  very  little  shame.  The  second  were  the  descendants  of 
those  wlio  put  in  execution  and  assisted  al  the  i-arious  parts 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  they  never  cmiu' 
look  any  man  in  the  face,  nor  could  they,  without  great  ditii- 
culty,  ever  look  up  to  heaven.  The  third  were  the  children 
of  David,  who  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the  temple  tliat  they 
might  not  witness  it.  These  are  affable,  good  men,  who  love 
their  neighbors  ;  a  quiet,  peaceable  race,  who  can  look  any 
where. 

Thomas  Tamaio  de  Vargas,  the  editor  of  the  spurious  Luit- 
prand,  says,  that  not  only  many  Hebrew  words  arc  mixed  with 
the  old  Spanish,  but  that,  prd  dolor!  the  black  and  stinking 
Jewish  blood  had  been  mingled  with  the  most  pure  bluod  of 
the  Spaniards,  (p.  96.)  They  were  very  anxious,  he  says,  to 
intermarry,  and  spoil  the  pure  blood.  And  he  add:^,  that  the 
Spaniards  call  them  pulos,  quia  putant.  "  But,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  "  that  an  unsavory  odor  is  gentilitious,  or 
national  to  the  Jews,  we  cannot  well  concede.  And  if,  (ac- 
cording to  good  relations,)  where  they  may  freely  speak  it, 
they  forbear  not  to  boast  tliat  there  are  at  present  many  tliou- 
sand  Jews  in  Spain,  France,  and  Eiigliind,  and  some  dispensed 
withal  even  to  the  degree  of  priesthood,  it  is  a  matter  very 
considerable,  and  could  they  be  smelled  out,  would  much  ad- 
vantage not  only  tlie  church  of  Christ,  but  also  the  coffers  of 
princes.  —  The  ground  that  begat  or  propag.ited  this  assf^vlion 
might  be  the  distasteful  averseness  of  the  Christian  from  the 
Jew  upon  the  villany  of  thai  fact,  which  made  them  abomi- 
nable, and  '  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  men.'  AVhicli  real 
practice  and  metaphorical  expression  did  after  proceed  into  a 
literal  construction,  but  wiis  a  fraudulent  illation  ;  for  such  an 
evil  savor  their  father  Jaco!>  acknowledged  in  liimself,  when 
he  said  his  sons  had  made  him  slink  in  the  land,  tliat  is,  to  be 
abominable  unto  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Another  cause  is 
urged  by  Campegius,  and  much  received  by  Christians  ;  that 
this  ill  savor  is  a  curse  derived  upon  them  by  Christ,  and 
stands  as  a  badge  or  brand  of  a  generation  that  crucifieil  their 
Salvator.  But  this  is  a  conceit  without  all  warr.iiit,  and  an 
easy  way  to  take  off  dispute  in  what  point  of  obscurity  soever." 
Vulgar  Errors,  Book  iv.  ch.  10. 

Tlie  Mahommedans  also  hold  a  like  opinion  of  the  unsavori- 
ness  of  the  Jews,  and  account  for  it  by  this  legend,  which  is 
given  by  Sale.  "  Some  of  the  children  of  Israel  abandoned 
their  dwellings  because  of  a  pestilence,  or,  iis  others  say,  to 
avoid  serving  in  a  religious  war  ;  but  as  they  fled,  God  struck 
them  atl  dead  in  a  certain  valley.  About  eight  days  or  more 
after,  when  their  bodies  were  corrupted,  the  Prophet  Ezekiel 
happening  to  pass  that  way,  at  the  sight  wept ;  whereupon 
God  said  to  him,  *  Call  to  them,  O  Ezekiel,  and  I  will  nstore 
them  to  life.'  And  accordingly,  on  the  prophet's  call,  llicy  all 
arose,  and  lived  several  years  after;  but  they  retained  (ho 
color  and  stench  of  dead  corpses  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  ll:e 
clothes  they  wore  were  changed  as  black  as  pitch,  which 
qualities  they  transmitted  to  their  posterity." 

One  of  our  own  travelh-rs  *  tells  us  of  a  curious  pratti-j..) 
application  of  this  belief  in  Barbary.  *'The  Moors  of 'Inn - 
gier,"  he  says,  "  when  they  want  rain,  and  have  jirayeil  in  v.-.in 
for  it,  set  the  Jews  to  work,  saying,  th:il  though  God  would 
not  grant  it  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  he  wouM  lo  \Uv 
Jl-ws,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  ihi-ir  stink."  Ludicrous  .is  this  is. 
South  has  a  passage  concerning  the  Jews,  wliii:h  is  lillhr  nmre 
reasonable,  In  one  of  his  sermons.  "  Tiie  truth  ic,"  he  siiys, 
"  they  were  all  along  a  cross,  odd,  untowiird  sort  of  people, 
and  such  as  God  seems  to  have  chosen,  and  (as  tin-  Prophets 
sometimes  phrase  il)  to  have  espoused  to  hinisclf,  upon  the 
very  same  account  that  Socrates  espoused  Xiintippe,  only  (bi 
her  extreme  ill  conditions,  above  all  that  he  could  poissiblv  tinct 
or  pick  out  of  ilmt  sex  :  and  so  the  fittest  argument  both  ti 
•  Hisl.  of  liie  Capiiviiy  of  Thomas  Pellew,  p.  257. 
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oxercise  uiid  declare  his  admirable  patience  to  the  world.  "-^ 
Vol.  i.  421. 


J?  yoke 
Of  iron  servitude  oppressed  and  galCd 
The  ckildren  of  the  soil.  —  I.  p.  649,  col.  2. 
Of  the  condition  of  slaves  under  the  Spanish  Wisigollis,  I 
have  given  an  account  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid.  This  also,  like  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  must 
^reutly  have  facilitated  the  Moorish  conquest.  Another 
facililating  cause  was,  that  notwitlistanding  their  frequent 
civil  disturhances,  they  had  in  great  measure  ceased  to  be  a 
warlike  people.  Tiie  many  Ihws  in  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  for 
compelling  men  to  military  service,  prove  this.  These  laws 
are  full  of  complaints  that  the  people  would  avoid  the  service 
if  they  could.  Habits  of  settled  life  seem  throughout  Europe 
to  have  erteminated  the  northern  conquerors,  till  the  Normans 
renovated  the  race,  and  the  institutions  of  chivalry  and  the 
crusades  produced  a  new  era. 


Thou,  Ciilpe,  savte^t  their  coming  .-  ancient  Rock 

Renowned,  no  longer  now  shalt  Oiou  be  ccdl'd 

From  Quds  and  Heroes  of  the  years  of  yore, 

Kronos,  or  hundred-handed  Rriareus, 

Bacchus,  or  Hercules  ;  but  doomed  to  bear 

TVie  name  of  thj  new  conqueror. —  1.  p.  649,  col.  2. 

Gibel-ul-Tarif,  the  mountain  of  Tarif,  is  the  received  etymol- 
ogy of  Gibraltar  :  Ben  Hazel,  a  Granad^n  Moor,  says  ex- 
pressly, that  the  mountain  derived  its  name  from  this  general. 
Its  former  appellations  may  be  seen  In  the  Historia  de  Qib- 
raltar,  by  Don  Ignacio  Lopez  de  Ayala.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  Caipe  is  not  known  :  Florian  ds  Ocampo  identifies 
it  with  the  English  word  galloping,  in  a  passjige  which  may 
amuse  the  Spanish  scholar.  "  La  segunda  nombradia  fue  lla- 
viarlc  CaIpe,  cuya  razon,  segun  dicen  algitnos,  procedio  de  que 
los  Andaluces  ancianos  en  su  Icngua  vieja  solian  llamar  Calepas 
y  Calpes  a  qualesquier  cosas  eJihiistas  y  levantadas,  agora  fuesen 
pciiascos,  o  pizarras,  o  maderos,  o  piedras  meiiores,  eomo  lo  sig- 
nijicamus  en  los  diez  y  ocho  capitulos  pncedentes  -■  y  dicen  que  con 
eslar  alii  junto  de  Gibraltar  sobrc  sus  marinas  el  risco,  que  ya 
dire  muy  cncambrado  y  enlaesto,  qual  hoy  dia  parcce,  lo  llamaban 
Calpes  aquellos  jindaluees  pasados  -■  y  por  su  respecto  la  mcsma 
publacion  vino  tambien  a  tener  drspucs  aquel proprio  nonibre.  JVo 
fuUan  otras  j'CTsonas  que  siguiendo  las  Escrituras  Oriegas  pon- 
gan.  esta  razon  del  nombre  Calpes  niuchu  diversanicnle,  dicientlo, 
que  quando  los  cosarios  Argonautas  desembarcaron  en  Espaiia, 
cerra  del  estrecho,  segun  yu  lo  declaramos,  el  tiempo  qve  hacian 
sus  exercicios  arriba  dichos,  de  satlos  y  luchas,  y  musicas  acor- 
dadas,  bien  asi  como  los  pastores  Espaiioles  eomarcanos  recibian 
contciitamientos grande,  mirado  las  taies  desenvolluras  y  ligerezas, 
no  mcnos  aquellos  Oriegos  recitn  venidos  notaban  algunosjuegos., 
dado  que  trabajosos  y  dificiles,  que  Ins  mesinos  pastores  obraban 
entre  .•>i  para  su  recreacion  y  deporte-i  particularmente  conside- 
raran  vn  regocijo  de  caballos,  dnnde  cicrtos  dins  uplazados  venian 
todos  a  sejuntar  como  para  cosa  de  gran  pundonor. 

"  El  qual  regocijo  liaeian  desta  manera.  Tmnuban  yeguas  en 
pelo,  quanto  mas  corredoras  y  ligeras  podian  hahn-,  y  puejitos  ellos 
enchua  di:situdos  sin  alguna  ropn,  attiban  en  las  quiiadas  barbi- 
cacttos  de  rama,  torcidos  y  majados  a  manera  de  fraw^  con  que 
salian  dd  puesto  dos  a  dos  a  la  par  cvrriendo  lo  vtas  que  sus 
yegitas  podian,  para  llegar  a  cicrla  senal  de  pizarras  enhiestas  o 
de  vtaderos  hincados  y  levantados  en  Jin  de  la  carrera.  Venidos 
al  Jiicdio  trccho  de  su,  corrida  sallaban  de  las  yegnas  en  tterra,  no 
//ft*  purando  ni  deteniendo :  y  asi  trabados  por  el  barbicacho. 
airrian  tambien  ellos  a  pie^  sin  las  dexar^  puesto  que  was  furia 
Heeasen  .■  porque  si  las  dexaban  6  se  desprendian  dellas,  y  no 
sustcnLaban  elfreno  continuamente,  hnsta  ser  pasada  la  carrera, 
perdian  la  rrputativn  y  las  apuestas,  quedando  tun  amenguad^s  y 
vencidos,  quanta  quedaria  triunfanteqnien  primero  llegase  con  s\ 
yegua  para  toviar  la  presa  que  tenian  en  elfin  de  la  carrera  sobre 
las  pizarras  o  mndcros  hincad^ts.  Quando  saltaban  de  stis  ye- 
iruas,  dieen  que  les  tban  hablando  porque  no  se  detttviesen,  vocean- 
doies  y  diftendoles  a  menudo  palabras  animosos  y  dulees:  llama- 
banles  pies  hermosaa,  generoaas  en  el  corrcr,  casta  real,  hcmbras 
ni-ecujsos,  acrecentadoras  de  sus  Iwnras,  y  mas  otras  raznnes 
mucnas  con  que  las  tenian  vetadas,  a  no  se  parar  ni  pcrder  el 


impeta  comenzado  :  de  manera  que  los  tropeles  en  estc  punto,  los 
pundonores  y  regoeijos  de  correr,  y  de  no  mostrar  Jiox^dad  era 
cosa  mucho  de  notar,  asi  por  la  parte  de  los  hombres,  como  por 
parte  de  las  yeguas.  A  los  Oriegos  Argonctutas  les  parecio  juego 
tan  varoTiil  que  muchas  veces  lo  prvbaron  tambien  ellos  a 
rcvuelta  de  los  Espanoles,  como  quiera  que  jamas  pudieran  tener 
aquella  rigilancta  ni  ligereza,  ni  reciura  que  tenian  estos  otros 
para  durar  con  sus  yeguas.  Y  dado  que  las  tales  yeguas 
corriesen  harto  furiosas,  y  les  ensenasen  muchos  dias  antes 
a  seguir  estas  parcjas,  quanto  mejor  entendian  a  la  verdad, 
ni  las  de  los  iinos,  ni  las  de  los  otros  corrian  tanlo  despues 
que  saltaban  deUas,  como  quando  las  traian  enctma .-  y  asi  las 
palabras  que  los  Oriegos  en  aquella sazon  puestos  a  pie  hablaban 
eran  tambien  al  mesmo  proposito  confomies  a  las  de  los  Andaluces 
Espanoles  en  su  lengua  provincial^  nombrundolas  Calopes,  Ca- 
lopes,  Culopes  a  la  contina,  que  fue  palabra  Oriega,  compuesta  de 
dos  rocablos :  uno  Calos,  que  significa  c.aa  hermosa,  ligera  y 
agraciada  .-  otro  Pus,  que  quiere  decir  pie,  como  que  las  llamaseTi 
pies  agraciados,  o  pies  desenvueltos  y  ligeros :  y  por  abreviar 
mas  el  vocablo,para  que  sus  yeguas  lopudiesen  mas  presto  sentiry 
acortabanlo  con  una  letra  menos  en  el  medio,  y  en  lugor  de  nom- 
brarlas  Calopes,  les  deciam  Calpes,  que  siguijica  lo  mesmo  Ca- 
lopes :  la  qual  palabra  meparece  dura  todacia  hasta  nuestro  giglo 
presente,  donde  pocas  letras  mudadas,poT  decir  Calopes  o  Calpes, 
lo  pronunciamos  Oalopes,  quando  los  caballos  y  yeguas,  o  quales- 
quier otros  animates,  no  corren  a  todo  podcr  sino  trote  largo  se- 
guido.  Vino  desto  que  las  mesmas  fiestas  y  manera  del  juego  ae 
nombraron  Calpes:  dado  que  para  conmigo  bastara  saber  la  vic- 
toria deste  juego  consistir  en  Ugereza  de  pies,  y  por  eso  solo  de- 
hcrse  llamar  Calopes  a  Calpe,  sin  anadir  lo  que  hablnban  a  las 
yeguas,  pues  aquello  primero  comirrehendrbastantrmnite  la  razcn 
deste  vocablo.  Pero  si  todaviafue  cierto  que  Irs  decian  aquellas 
palabras  quando  corrian  sus  parrjas,  ninginia  cosa  dana  dexar- 
las  aqui  puestas.^'  —  Coronica  General  de  Espana,  c.  38. 


Famine  and  Pestilence  had  wasted  Viem.  —  I.  p.  650,  col.  1. 

In  the  reign  of  Egica,  Witiza's  father, — plaga  inguiiialis 
immisericordtter  illabitur.  {Isid.  Paccnsis.)  And  furtwoyears 
before  the  Moorish  invasion,  —  kabia  habido  ctmtimta  hambre  y 
pestilencia  en  Espana,  con  que  se  habian  debilitado  mucho  los 
cuerpos,  sin  lo  que  el  ocio  las  kabia  emfUquccido.  —  RIorules,  12, 
69,5. 

St.  Isidore,  in  his  History  of  the  Goths,  distinctly  describes 
the  Northern  Lights  among  the  signs  that  announced  the 
wars  of  Aitila.  "  Multa  eodem  tempore cali  et  terra: signa prct- 
cesserunt,  quorum  prodigiis  tarn  crudele  bclhim  sigvificaretur. 
JVam,  assiduis  terr<E  motibus  factis,  a  parte  Orcentis  Lunafus- 
cata  est,  a  solis  occasu  stella  cometes  ajrparuit,  atque  ingenti 
magnitudine  aliquandiu  fulsit.  Ab  aquilonis  plaga  ccelum  ru- 
bens,  sicut  ignis  aut  sanguis,  efloctus  est,  permistis  perigne- 
um  ruborcm  lineis  clarioribus  in  speciem  hastiiruni  rutilan- 
tium  deformatis.  AVc  mirum,  ut  in  tarn  ingenti  ca:sijrum  stragCf 
divinitus  tarn  multa  signorum  demonstraretur  ostaisio."^ 
Espana  Sagrada,  t.  vi.  491. 


And,  worst  of  enemies,  their  Sins  lecre  arvi*d 
Against  them.  — I.  p.  650,  col.  1. 

The  following  description  of  the  state  of  the  Christian 
world  when  the  Saracens  began  their  conquests,  is  taken  from 
a  singular  manuscript,  "  where  in  the  history  of  the  Cruisadcs 
and  of  all  the  Mahommedan  emperors  from  A.  D.  558,  to 
A.  D.  1588,  is  gathered  out  of  the  Chronikes  of  William 
Archbishop  of  Tyreus,  the  protoscribe  of  Palostine,  of  Basiliua 
Jhohannes  Heraldus,  and  sundry  others,  and  reduced  into  a 
poem  epike  by  Robert  Barret,  1610."  The  author  was  an 
old  soldier,  whose  language  is  a  compound  of  Josuah  t^ylvestef 
and  King  Cambyses,  with  a  strong  relish  of  Ancient  Pistol 

Now  in  this  sin-flood  age  not  only  in  East 
Did  the  impious  imps  the  faithful  persecute. 
But  like  affliction  them  pursued  in  West, 
And  in  nil  parts  the  good  trod  under  foot ; 
For  faith  in  some  was  cold,  from  others  fled, 
And  fear  of  God  dislodged  out  human  heart-*  j 
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Astrea  flown  to  skies,  nnd  in  Iier  stead 

Iniquity  entlironizeil ;  in  all  parts 

Violence  had  vogui-,  and  on  s:itlianized  eartli 

Fraud,  Mischief,  Murder  martialled  tlie  Camp; 

Sweet  Virtue  fled  the  field  :  Hope,  out  of  breath ; 

And  Vice,  all-stainer,  every  soul  did  stamp  ; 

So  that  it  seem'd  World  drew  to's  evening  tide, 

Nought  else  expecting  but  Christ's  second  coming; 

For  Charity  was  cold  on  every  side. 

And  Truth  and  Trust  were  gone  from  earth  a-mumming. 

All  tilings  confused  ran,  so  that  it  seemed 

the  \VorId  return  would  to  his  chaos  old; 

Princes  the  path  of  justice  not  esteemed, 

Headlong  with  prince  ran  people  young  and  old. 

Aii  saiuct  confederations  infringed. 

And  for  light  cause  would  prince  with  prince  enquarrel; 

Countries  bestreanicd  with  blood,  with  fire  besinged, 

All  set  to  each,  all  murders  sorts  unbarrelled. 

No  wigiit  liis  own  could  own  ;  'twas  current  coin 

Each  man  to  strip,  provided  he  were  rich. 

riie  church  sncrileged,  choir  made  cot  for  swine, 

And  zealous  ministers  were  made  to  scritche. 

Robbing  was  made  fair  purchase,  murder  manhood, 

And  none  secure  by  land  ne  sea  could  pass  ; 

The  humble,  heartless,  ireful  hearts  ran  wood. 

Esteemed  most  who  mischief  most  could  dress  ; 

All  lubrick  lusts  shameless  without  comptroll 

Run  full  career  ;  each  would  a  rider  be  ; 

And  Heaven's  friend,  all  sainct  Continency, 

Was  banished  quite  :  Lnsciviousness  did  roll, 

Frugality,  healthful  Sobriety 

No  place  could  tind  ;  all  parts  enquartered  were 

With  Bacchus-brutes  and  Satyres-luxury. 

All  lawless  games  bore  sway.,  with  blasphemes  roare, 

'Twixt  Clerk  and  Laick  difference  was  none, 

Disguized  all,  phanlastic  out  of  norma  ; 

But  as  the  Prophet  says,  as  Priests  do  run, 

So  run  the  people,  peevish  in  disform. 

The  Bishops  graded  once,  dumb  dogs  become. 

Their  heads  sin  vyncting,  flocks  abandon  soon  ; 

Princes  applauders,  pei son-acceptors, 

The  good's  debarrcrs  and  the  bad's  abetters; 

Fleshly  all,  all  filthy  simonized, 

Preferring  profit  Tore  the  Eternal's  praise. 

The  church  enscliismed,  court  all  atheized. 

The  commons  kankred,  all  all  in  distrayes  j 

The  plotting  politiciiin's  pate  admired, 

Their  skill  consisting  in  preventions  scull, 

Pathicks  preferred,  Cyprin  ware  desired, 

Ocean  of  mischiefs  flowing  moon-tide  full : 

So  that  it  seem'd  that  all  flesh  desperately 

Like  wolf-scared  sheep  wore  plunged  headlong  down 

In  pit  of  hell :  puddled  all  pestfully 

The  court,  church,  commons,  province,  city,  town; 

All  haggards  ;  none  reclaimed  once  could  be, 

No  by  the  word,  the  word  'bused  by  organs  bad, 

Ne  yet  by  signs  that  spotted  chrystal  sky, 

Ne  other  prodigies,  presages  sad, 

Neitlicr  gust  shakings  of  this  settled  globe  ; 

Neither  sharpe  pencil  of  war,  fiimine,  peat, 

Could  once  one  ray  ungruve  in  steeled  breast, 

Or  Christians  cause  their  sin-jagged  robe  disrobe. 

Thus  stood  the  sad  state  of  that  sin-stain'd  time, 
And  Christians  of  this  our  all-zeal  cold  time. 
Let  us  now  par'Ilel  that  time  with  our  time, 
Our  parallel'd  time  will  parallel  that  time. 
Then  triple-sainct,  thou  just  geometer  true. 
Our  time  not  parallel  by  thy  justice  line, 
But  with  tliy  mercy's  paralleling  brow, 
Reform  our  crimeful  Angles  by  grace  thine. 


Ei^ht  summer  days,  from  morn  till  latest  eve, 
The  fatal  fifrlit  endured.  —  L  p.  650,  col.  I. 

Ocho  sects  la  lampara  febea 

Salio  aUtmbrando  rl  mundo,  y  ocho  veces 
la  neirra  somhra  de  la  vockefea 

90 


De  la  luna  altcrd  las  hlaneas  teccs  ; 
Y  tantos  dias  la  mortal  pelea^ 

El  sol  y  las  estrellas  por  jueces. 
Ell  Espana  duro,  sin  durar  ella 
Mas  at  su  liberlady  que  enfenecella. 

Balbuona,  El  Bernardo,  t.  ii.  275. 


RoihricIi*s  royal  ear.  —  I.  p.  650,  col.  1 . 

"  Roderike,  the  first  day  after  the  battayle,  observing  the 
auncient  guise  of  his  countrey,  came  into  the  fielde  apparailled 
in  a  gowne  of  beaten  golde,  having  also  on  his  head  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  golden  shoes,  and  all  his  other  apparaile  sot  «'itb 
rich  pearles  and  precious  stones,  ryding  in  a  horse-litter  of 
ivorie,  drawne  by  two  goodly  horses  ;  which  order  the  Goths 
used  alwayes  in  battailes  fiir  this  consideration,  that  the  soul- 
diours,  well-knowing  their  king  could  not  escape  away  by 
fliglit  from  them,  shuld  be  assured  that  there  was  none  other 
way  but  either  to  die  togither  in  that  place,  or  else  to  winne 
the  victorie  ;  for  it  had  bene  a  thing  most  sharaefull  and  re- 
proachful to  forsake  their  prince  and  anoynted  soveraigne. 
Which  custome  and  nmner  many  free  confederate  cities  of 
Italic  folowing,  trimmed  and  adorned  for  the  warres  a  certain 
chayre  of  estate,  called  Carocio,  wherein  were  6ct  the  penons 
and  ensigns  of  all  the  confederates ;  this  chayre,  in  battaile, 
was  drawn  by  many  oxen,  wlierby  the  whole  hoast  was  given 
to  understand  tliat  they  could  not  with  any  honesty  flie,  by 
reason  of  the  slow  pace  and  unweldinesse  of  those  heavie 
beasts." — A  J^otahle  Historic  of  the  Saracens,  drairen  out  of 
Augustine  CuriOyaiidsundry  other  good  Authours.  By  Thomas 
J^ewton,  1575. 

En  ruedas  dc  marjil,  envuelto  en  sedas^ 

De  uro  lafrente.  orlada,  y  mas  dispuesto 

Al  triunfu  y  alfestin  que  a  lapeleOy 

El  sucesor  iiidioTto  de  Alarico 

Llevo  tras  si  la  maldicion  etema. 

Ah  .'  yo  la  vi .-  la  lid  por  siete  dias 

Duro,  mas  nofue  Ud^fue  una  sangricntxt 

Canuceria  :  huyiTon  los  cvbardes 

Los  traidorcs  v^endieron  sus  banderas, 

Losfaertes,  tos  letdes perecieron.  —  GIuintana. 

The  author  of  the  chivalrous  Chronicle  of  King  Don  Rod- 
rigo  gives  a  singular  description  of  this  car,  upon  the  authority 
of  his  pretended  original  Eleastras  ;  for  he,  "seeing  that 
calamities  went  on  increasing,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Goths  was  at  hand,  thought  that  if  things  were  to  end  as  tliey 
had  begun,  it  would  be  a  marvel  if  there  should  be  in  Spain 
any  king  or  lord  of  the  lineage  of  the  Goths  after  the  death  of 
King  Don  Rodrigo  ;  and  therefore  it  imported  much  that  he 
should  leave  behind  him  a  remembrance  of  the  customs  of  the 
Gothic  kings,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  wont  to 
enter  into  battle,  and  how  they  went  to  war.  And  he  says, 
that  the  king  used  to  go  in  a  car  made  after  a  strange  fashion. 
The  wheels  of  this  car  were  made  of  the  bones  of  elephants, 
and  the  axletree  was  of  fine  silver,  and  the  perch  was  of  line 
gold.  It  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  who  were  of  great  size 
and  gentle  ;  and  upon  the  car  there  was  pitched  a  tent,  so 
large  that  it  covered  the  whole  car,  and  it  was  of  fine  cloth  of 
gold,  upon  which  were  wrought  all  the  great  feats  in  arms 
which  had  been  achieved  until  that  time  ;  and  the  pillar  of 
the  tent  was  of  gold,  and  many  stones  of  great  value  were  set 
in  it,  which  sent  forth  such  splendor,  that  by  niglit  there  wsis 
no  need  of  any  other  light  therein.  And  the  car  and  the 
horses  bore  the  same  adornments  as  the  king,  and  these  wt-re 
full  of  pearls  the  largest  which  could  be  found.  And  in  the 
middle  of  the  car  there  was  a  seat  placed  against  the  pillar  of 
the  tent ;  and  this  scat  was  of  great  price,  insomncli  that  the 
value  of  it  cannot  be  summed  up,  so  many  and  so  great  were 
•tn  stones  which  were  set  in  it ;  and  it  was  wrouslit  so  subtls 
ano  oi  sncn  rare  workmansnip,  mat  they  who  saw  it  marvellea 
tiiereat.  And  upon  this  seat  the  king  was  seated,  being  lifted 
up  so  high  that  all  in  the  host,  little  or  great,  njight  behold 
him.  And  in  this  manner  it  was  appointed  that  the  king 
should  go  to  war.  And  round  about  the  car  there  were  to  go 
a  thousand  knights,  who  had  all  been  knighted  by  the  hand  of 
tlie  king,  all  armed  ;  and  in  thediiy  of  battle  they  were  to  be  on 
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foot  round  iibout  llie  car  ;  and  all  pli^rlitcd  homage  to  the  king 
not  to  depart  from  it  in  any  nianrier  wliatsoevcr,  and  tliat  they 
would  rather  receive  their  death  tlicre,  than  go  from  their 
place  beside  the  car.  And  the  king  had  his  crown  upon  his 
head.  And  in  this  guise  all  the  kings  of  the  Goths,  who  had 
been  lords  of  Spain,  were  to  go  to  battle  ;  and  this  custom 
they  had  all  observed  till  the  King  Don  Rodrigoj  but  he, 
because  of  the  greiit  grief  which  he  had  in  his  heart,  would 
never  ascend  the  car,  neither  did  he  go  in  it  into  the  battle."  — 
Part  i.  c  215. 

Entro  RofJrigo  en  la  haialla  jiera^ 
.Iriiiudu  en  bianco  de  un  arnes  dorado, 

Kl  yelnto  coronado  de  una.  esfera 

Que  en  luies  vence  al  circulo  estrellado  ; 

En  Unas  ricoji  andiis^  0  litira 

Que  al  kijo  de  Climtne  despenado 

Engaharan  wejor  que  el  carro  de  oro 

De  ygiud  peligTo,  y  de  mayor  tesoro. 

La  purpura  real  las  armas  cubre, 

El  grave  rosiro   en  mageslad  Ic  bana^ 

El  ceptro  par  quien  era  te  dcscubre 

Rodrigo  ultimo  Qodo  Rey  de  Espaiia  : 

Mas  dc  la  suerte  que  en  lluvioso  Otubre 
Lo  verde  que  le  reste  ya  compana, 

Desnuda  al  olmo  bianco^  rompc  y  quila 

Vulturno  ayrado  que  al  invierno  incita. 

Caen  las  kojas  sobre  el  agua  clara 
Q_ue  le  bahava  el  pte,  y  el  oniamento 

Del  tronco  imita  nuestra  edad  que  para 
En  su  primero  humildc  fundamcnto  -. 

Desierta  queda  lafrondosa  vara, 

Siguc  la  ruma^  en  remolinoj  al  vieuto, 

Que  la  aparta  del  arbol,  que  saltea 

Su  blancuj  verde,  y  palida  librea. 

^ssi  Rodrigo  el  miserable  dia 

Ultimo  de  esta  guerra  desdicliada, 
Quedo  en  el  campo,  donde  ya  tenia 

La  magestad  del  ombro  derribada  : 
Jilti  la  rota  purpura  yazia 

Tehida  en  sangre,  y  en  sudor  vanada, 
j9lli  el  verde  laurel,  y  el  ceptro  de  oro, 
Siendo  el  nrbol  su  cucrpo,  el  viento  cl  Mora. 
LoFE  DE  Vega.     Jeruaalen  Conquistada,  I.  vl.  f.  136. 


That  kefm 
fVhose  horns,  amid  the  thickest  of  the  fray 
Eminent,  had  marked  his  presence.  —  I.  p.  G50,  col,  1. 

Morales  describes  this  homed  helmet  from  a  coin.  "  Tiene 
de  la  una  parte  su  rosiro,  harto  diferenie  de  las  que  en  las  olras 
Monedas  de  estas  Reijcs  parecen.  Tiene  manera  de  estar  armado, 
y  salenle  por  cima  de  la  celada  unas  puntas  coma  riter/io.v  peque- 
nos  y  dereclios  por  ambos  lados,  que  lo  hacen  est.rano  y  espanla- 
6/c."  Florez  has  given  this  coin  in  his  Medallas  de  Espana, 
from  the  only  one  which  was  known  lo  be  in  existence,  and 
wliicb  was  then  in  the  collection  of  the  Infante  D.  Gabriel. 
It  was  struck  at  Egilania,  tlic  present  Idana,  'ind,  like  all  the 
Poiiis  of  the  Visigotli  kings,  is  of  the  rudest  kind,  Tlie  lines 
wn;ch  Morales  describes  are  sufficiently  apparent,  and  if  they 
arc  no-  Intended  for  horns,  it  is  impossible  lo  guess  what  else 
they  may  h::ve  been  meant  to  represent. 

"These  Goth"c  coins,"  says  P,  D.  Jeronymo  Contador  de 
Argote,  "  have  a  tlio"\sand  barbarisms,  as  well  in  their  letters 
as  in  other  circumstancca.  They  mingle  Greek  characters 
with  Latin  ones;  and  in  wliat  regards  the  relief  or  figure, 
nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  representation  to  the 
thing  which  it  is  intended  to  represent.  I  will  relate  what 
happened  to  me  with  one,  however  much  Ti  Egidio  de  Albor- 
nos  de  Macodo  may  reprehend  tne  for  it  in  lii»  Parcc.er  Jlna- 
thoinico.  Valeric  Pinto  de  Sa,  an  honorable  citizen  of  B-^ga, 
of  whom,  in  various  parts  of  these  Memoirs,  I  have  made 
well-deserved  mention,  and  of  whose  friendship  I  have  been 
proud  ever  since  I  have  been  in  that  city,  gave  me,  some  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  a  gold  coin  of  King  Leovigitdo,  who  waa 


the  first  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain  that  coined  money,  for 
till  then  botli  Goths  and  Sueves  used  the  Koman.  I  ex- 
amined it  leisurely,  and  what  1  clearly  saw  was  a  cross  on  the 
one  side  upon  some  steps,  and  some  ill-shaped  letters  around 
it;  and  on  the  reverse  something,  I  knew  not  what :  It  seemed 
to  me  like  a  tree,  or  a  stake  which  shot  out  some  blanches  : 
Round  about  were  some  letters,  more  distinct;  I  could  not, 
however,  ascertain  what  they  signified.  It  happened  about 
that  time  that  I  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  the  most  illus- 
trious Sr.  D.  Francisco  de  Almeida,  then  a  most  worthy 
Academician  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at  present  a  most  de- 
serving and  eminent  Principal  of  tlio  Holy  Patriarchal  Church. 
He  saw  this  coin,  and  he  also  was  puzzled  bv  the  side  which 
represented  what  I  called  a  tree.  He  asked  me  lo  lend  it 
him,  that  he  might  examine  it  more  at  leisure.  He  took  it 
away,  and  after  some  days  returned  it,  saying,  that  he  had 
examined  it  with  a  microscope,  and  that  what  I  had  taken 
for  a  stake  was  without  qurstion  Iht  portrait  of  King  Leovi- 
gildo.  I  confess  that  I  was  not  yet  entirely  satisfied  :  how- 
ever, I  showed  it  afterwards  to  divers  persons,  all  of  whom 
said  they  knew  not  what  the  said  figure  could  be  ;  but  when 
I  desired  them  to  see  if  it  could  be  tliis  portrait,  they  all 
agreed  that  it  was.  This  undeceived  mo,  and  by  looking  at 
the  coin  in  every  possible  light,  at  last  1  came  to  see  it  also, 
and  acknowledge  tlie  truth  with  the  rest.  And  afterwards 
I  found  in  the  Dialogues  of  Antonio  Agostinho,  treating  of 
these  Gothic  coins,  that  there  are  some  of  such  rude  workman- 
ship, that  where  a  face  should  be  represented,  some  represent  a 
pitcher,  and  others  an  urn."  — Mcniorias  de  Braga,t.  iii.  p.  lix. 


He  bade  the  river  bear  tlie  name  of  Joy.  —  I.  p.  650,  col.  1. 

Guadalete  had  been  thus  interpreted  to  Florez.  (Espana 
Sagrada,  t.  9,  p.  53.)  Earlier  writers  had  asserted  (but 
without  proof)  that  the  Ancients  called  it  Lethe,  and  the 
Moors  added  to  these  names  their  word  for  river.  Lope  de 
Vega  alludes  to  this  opinion : 

Siempre  lamentable  Guadalete 

Que  llevo  tania  sangre  al  mar  de  Espana, 

Si  por  olvido  se  llamaca  el  Lete 

Trueque  este  nombre  la  ritoria  estrana, 

Y II amuse  memoria  deste  dia 

Ell  que  Espana  pcrdio  la  que  tenia^ 

Que  por  doudc  d  la  mar  entrava  apenas 

Diferenciando  el  agua,  ya  se  via 
Con  roio  humor  dc  las  sangrientas  vcnas 

Por  doude  le  corfava  y  dividia  : 
Oran  tienipo  conservaron  sus  arenas 
(  Y pienso  que  ha  llegadu  a  la  edad  mia) 
Rdiquias  del  estragu  y  piedros  eckas 
Jirmas,  hierros  de  latiza  y  dejlechas. 

Jeru.-alen  Conquistada,  1.  vi.  tf.  136. 

The  date  of  tlie  battle  is  given  with  grandiloquous  circttra- 
staiitiality  by  Miguel  de  Barrios. 

Salio  la  tercer  alva  del  lonante 

JVuiHvmbre,  convestido  nrbuJoso, 
sobre  el  atado  bnito  que  al  brtllante 

carro,  saca  del  pielugo  espumoso  ; 
y  en  clfrio  Escorpion  casa  rotante 

delfero  Martc,  el  ^6stro  lumiiwso 
al  son  que  compasso  sus  plantas  sufUas 
dio  setecientas  y  catorte  Inieltas. 

Coro  de  las  Musas,  p.  100. 

He  states  the  chronology  of  Pelayo's  accession  in  the  samt 

taste. 

Era  el  ponti/icado  del  SegUJido 

Ore<rorio  ;  Emperador  Leon  Tercero 
del  docto  Oriego  ;  y  del  Persiano  ininundo 

Zuleiiman  JiliramamoUn  gucrrero  ; 
y  de  Daphne  el  amanle  rubicundo 

sureava  el  mar  delfulgido  Curnero 
sictecientas  y  dicz  y  ochu  vezes, 
dexando  el  puerto  de  los  aureos  Pesces. 

Coro  de  las  Musas,  p.  109 
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The  arrows  passed  him  by  to  right  and  li-Jt.  —  I.  p.  Col),  col.  1. 

I'he  French  Jesuits  relate  of  one  of  their  converts  in  CaTia- 
ja  ^  Huron,  by  name  Jean  Arniand  Andeouarahcn,  that 
once  e-stant  en  guerre  e^chauffc  au.  combat^  it  s''eiifu7i^a  6t  irant 
dans  tes  darts  et  les  Ji&dics  des  ennants,  qu'il  fat  abandotine  dcs 
sirns  dans  U  plus  fort  de  la  mestee.  Ce  fut  alurs  qa'il  sc  rc- 
commenda  plus  particuUirenieiii  d  Dim  -.  d  senlit  pour  tors  uii 
secours  si  prcsnit,  que  du  depuiSy  apptiye  sur  cette  viesinc  ant- 
fiance^  it  e^t  toftjimrs  le  premier  et  le  plus  avaut  dans  les  perils, 
^  ctjaviais  lie  palit,  pour  quelque  danger  quhl'cnrisage.  Je  voyviSy 
disuit-ilj  comme  nne  gresle  de  Jlickes  venirfundre  sur  may  ;  je 
n'avois  point  d^autre  bouclier  pour  les  arrester^  que  la  croijance 
seule  que  Dieu  disposant  de  ma  vie,  U  en  fcroit  selon  oa  vulmite. 
Chose  etrange  !  les  fleclies  s'ecartoient  ^  ines  deux  costez, 
ainsi,  disoit-il,  que  fait  I'eau  lora  qu'elle  rencontre  la  pointe 
d'un  vaiaaeau  qui  va  contro  maree.  —  Relation  de  la  JV.  France, 
1642,  p.  129. 

He  found  himself  on  ^na^s  banli^, 

FtLst  by  Vie  Caulian  schools.  —  I.  p.  651,  col.  1. 

The  site  of  thia  monastery,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
llouriahing  seminaries  of  that  age,  is  believed  to  have  been  two 
leagues  from  Merida,  upon  llie  Guadiaiia,  where  the  Erniida, 
or  Chapel  of  Cubillana,  stands  at  present,  or  was  standing  a 
few  yeara  ago.  The  legend,  from  which  I  have  taken  such 
circumstances  as  might  eai:ily  have  happened,  and  as  suited  my 
plan,  was  invented  by  a  race  of  men  who,  in  the  talent  of  in- 
vention, have  left  all  poets  and  romancers  far  beliinU  them. 
Florez  refers  to  Brito  for  it,  and  excuses  himself  from  relating 
it,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  his*  subject  ; — in  reality 
he  neither  believed  the  story,  nor  chose  to  express  his  objec- 
tions to  it.  His  disbelief  wiis  probably  founded  upon  the  sus- 
picious character  of  Brito,  who  was  not  at  that  time  so  de- 
cidedly condemned  by  his  countrymen  as  he  is  at  present.  I 
give  the  legend  from  thia  veraiMOUS  Cistercian.  Most  of  his 
other  fabrications  have  been  exploded,  but  this  has  given  rise 
to  a  popular  and  fuahionuble  Idolatry,  which  still  niuintains  its 
ground. 

"  The  monk  did  not  venture  to  leave  him  alone  in  that  ilis- 
consolate  state,  and  taking  him  apart,  besouglit  him  Ity  the 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  consent  that  they  twain  sliould  go 
togetlier,  and  save  a  venerable  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  our 
L:idy,  which  iu  that  convent  flourished  with  great  miracles, 
and  had  been  brought  from  the  city  of  Nazareth  by  a  Greek 
monk,  called  Cyriac,  at  such  time  as  a  heresy  in  tlie  parts  of 
the  East  arose  against  the  use  ami  veneration  of  images  ;  and 
with  it  a  relic  of  the  Apostle  St.  Bartholomew,  and  another  of 
St.  Bras,  which  were  kept  in  an  ivory  coffer,  for  it  would  be 
a  great  sacrilege  to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  ill  treatment  of 
barbarians,  who,  according  to  public  fame,  left  neither  lemi)le 
uor  sacred  place  which  they  did  not  profane,  casting  the  images 
into  the  fire,  and  dragging  them  at  their  horses'  tails  for  a 

I  greater  opprobrium  to  the  baptized  people.  The  King,  seeing 
himself  thus  conjured  by  the  passion  of  our  Redeemer  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  alone  he  had  consolation  and  hope  of  retnody, 
and  considering  the  piety  of  the  thing  i[i  which  he  was  chosen 
for  companion,  let  himself  be  overcome  by  his  entreaties  ;  and 
taking  in  his  arm?  the  little  image  of  our  Lady,  and  Romano 
the  coff"er  with  the  relics,  and  some  provision  for  the  journey, 
they  struck  into  the  middle  of  Portugal,  having  tlieir  faces 
alway  towards  the  west,  and  seeking  the  coListofllie  ocean  sen, 
because  in  those  times  it  was  a  land  more  solitary,  and  h-ss 

I  frequented  by  people,  where  they  thought  the  Moors  would 
not  reach  so  soon,  because",  as  tliere  were  no  countries  to  con- 
quer in  tliose  parts,  there  was  no  occasion  which  should  lead 
them  thither.  Twenty-and-six  dnys  the  two  companions  trav- 
elled without  touching  at  any  inhabited  place,  and  after  endur- 
ing many  difficulties  in  crossing  mountains  and  fording  rivers, 
they  had  sight  of  the  ocean  soa  on  ttic  "^^d  of  November,  beins 
the  day  of  the  Virgin  Martyr  St.  Cecilia  ;  and  as  if  in  timt 
place  they  should  have  an  end  of  their  hiliors,  lliey  took  some 
comfort,  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  fur  that  he  had  savfd  them 
from  the  hand  of  their  enemies.  The  place  which  they 
reached  is  in  the  Coutos  of  Alcoba^a,  near  to  where  we  now 
Bee  the  town  of  Pederneira,  on  the  eastern  side  of  wliirh  lliere 

•  Eipana  Sajradn,  t.  xiil.  p.  242. 


rises,  in  the  midst  of  certain  sands,  a  hill  of  rock  and  firm  land, 
somewhat  prolonged  from  north  to  suuth,  so  lofty  nnd  well 
proportioned  that  it  seemeth  miraculously  placed  in  that  site, 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  plains  covered  with  sand, 
without  height  or  rock  to  which  it  appears  connected.  And 
forasmuch  as  the  manner  thereof  draws  to  it  the  eyes  of  who- 
soever beholds  thia  work  of  nature,  tin;  king  and  the  monk 
desired  to  ascend  the  height  of  it,  to  see  whether  it  would 
afford  a  place  for  them  in  which  to  pass  their  lives.  They 
found  thero  a  little  iiermitage  with  a  holy  crucilix,  ami  no 
other  signs  of  man,  save  only  a  plahi  tomb,  witliout  writin^'or 
epitapli  to  declare  whose  it  miglit  be.  The  situation  of  the 
place,  which,  ascending  to  a  notable  height,  gives  a  prospect 
by  sea  and  by  land  as  far  as  the  eyes  can  reach,  and  the  sudden 
sight  of  the  crucitix,  caused  in  the  mind  of  the  king  such  ex- 
citement and  so  great  consolation,  that,  embracing  tlie  foot  of 
the  cross,  he  lay  there  melting  away  in  rivers  of  tears,  not  now 
of  grief  for  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  wlijcli  lie  had  lost, 
but  of  consolation  in  seeing  that  in  exchange  the  crucified 
Jesus  himself  had  in  this  solitary  mountain  offered  himself  to 
him,  in  whose  company  he  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  life  ^  and  this  he  declared  to  tbe  monk,  who,  to  conteni 
him,  and  also  because  he  saw  that  the  place  was  convenient 
for  contemplation,  approved  the  king's  resolve,  and  abode  tliere 
witli  him  some  days  ;  during  which,  perceiving  some  incon- 
venience in  living  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  from 
whence  it  was  necessary  to  descend  with  much  labor,  when- 
ever they  would  drink,  or  seek  for  heibs  and  fruits  for  Ilieir 
food  J  and  moreover,  understiuuling  that  it  was  the  king's  de- 
sire to  remain  there  alone,  that  he  might  vent  himself  in  tears 
and  exclamations,  which  he  made  oftentimes  before  the  image 
of  Christ,  he  went  witli  his  consent  to  a  place  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  mountain,  «  hich  being  on  the  one  side  smooth 
and  of  easy  npproach,  hangs  on  the  other  over  the  sea  with  so 
huge  a  precipice  that  it  is  two  hundred  fathoms  in  perpendicu- 
lar height,  from  tbe  top  of  the  rock  to  the  w'ater.  There,  be- 
tween two  great  rocks,  pach  of  which  projects  over  the  sea, 
hanging  suspended  from  the  height  in  such  a  form,  that  they 
seem  to  ihreateu  destruction  to  him  wlio  sees  them  from  the 
beach,  Romano  found  a  little  cave,  made  naturally  in  llie  cliff", 
which  he  enlarged  with  some  walls  of  loose  stone,  built  up 
with  his  own  hands,  and  having  thus  made  a  sort  of  hermitage, 
he  placed  therein  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Nazareth, 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  Caulinean  convent,  and  which 
being  small,  and  of  a  dark  color,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  its 
arms,  hath  in  the  countenance  a  certain  perfection,  with  a 
modesty  so  remarkable,  that  at  first  sight  it  presents  something 
miraculous ;  and  having  been  known  and  venerated  so  groat  a 
number  of  years,  during  many  of  wliich  it  was  in  a  place  wliich 
did  not  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  weather,  it  halh  never 
been  painted,  neither  hath  it  been  found  necessary  to  renew  it. 
The  situation  of  this  hermitage  was,  and  is  now,  within  sight 
of  the  mountain  where  the  king  dwelt;  and  thougli  tlie  iiie- 
morials  from  whence  I  am  deriving  the  circumstances  of  lhe»e 
events  ilo  not  specify  it,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  they  often  saw 
each  other,  and  held  such  divine  communion  ae  their  mode  of 
lifi;  and  llie  holiness  of  the  place  required  ;  especially  consid- 
ering the  great  temptations  of  the  Devil  wbicli  the  kingsufft-red 
III  tlie  lieginning  of  his  penitence,  for  which  the  counsels  and 
instructions  of  the  monk  would  be  necessary,  and  the  aid  of 
his  prayers,  and  tlie  presence  of  the  relics  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  miraculously  saved  him  many  times  from  various  illu- 
sions of  I  he  I'licmy.  And  in  these  our  days  there  are  seen  upon 
the  top  of  the  mnuntain,  in  the  living  rock,  certain  human  foot- 
steps, and  others  ofadilferent  form,  which  the  common  pmple, 
without  knowing  the  person,  affirm  to  bo  the  footstep"  of  St. 
Dartholomew  and  llie  Devil,  who  was  there  defeated  and  his 
illusions  confounded  hy  the  saint,  coming  in  aid  of  a  di'vout 
man  wlin  called  upoii  him  in  tbe  force  of  his  tribulation.  This 
must  have  been  the  king,  (though  the  common  people  know  it 
not,)  whom  the  saint  thus  visibly  aided,  and  he  chose  that  for 
a  memorial  of  tins  aid,  and  of  the  power  which  God  Iia^  given 
him  over  the  evil  spirits,  tbeso  marks  should  ri?rnain  impressed 
upon  tho  living  rock.  And  the  ancient  name  of  liie  mounlair 
being  Scano,  it  was  changed  into  tliat  of  t?ie  Apostle,  and  is 
called  at  present  St.  nnrtholomew's  ;  and  thS  hermtlH're  which 
remain'*  upon  thn  lop  of  it  i*  nndr-r  the  invocation  cd'ihe  same 
saint  and  of  Si.  Bras,  which  mu«t  have  arisen  from  llie  relics 
id'  thesi?   twtt  s  lints   tli;it    Uornano   brou.'lit  witli   liini   and  left 
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Willi  the  kin^  fur  his  coiisnlation,  when  he  withdrew  with  the 
mage  of  Our  Lady  to  the  phice  of  wliich  we  have  spoken, 
where  he  Hvcd  little  mure  than  a  year ;  and  then  knowing  the 
lime  of  his  dL^ilh,  he  eoinmunicated  it  to  the  king,  heseeching 
hijii  that,  ill  requital  for  the  lovu  with  which  he  had  accoin- 
pariiud  him,  he  would  r-'memher  to  pray  to  God  for  his  soul, 
and  would  give  Uh  body  to  I  he  earth,  from  which  it  had 
sprung';  and  that  having  to  depart  from  that  land,  ln^  would 
leave  there  tlie  image  and  the  relics,  in  such  manner  as  he 
should  dispose  tliern  he  fore  lie  died.  With  tJiat  lloinimo  de- 
parted to  enjoy  the  reward  deserved  hy  his  labors,  leaving 
the  king  with  fresh  occasion  of  grief  for  want  of  90  goodacom- 
piniou.  Of  what  more  passed  in  this  place,  and  of  tlie  temp- 
tetions  and  tribulations  which  he  endured  till  the  end  of  liis 
life,  there  is  no  authentic  historian,  noi  memorial  wliich  should 
certify  them,  more  than  some  relations  mingled  with  fabulous 
tales  in  the  ancient  Chronicle  of  King  Don  Rotlrigo,  where, 
among  tlie  truths  which  are  taken  from  tlie  Moor  Rasis,  there 
are  niE.ny  things  notoriously  impossible  ;  such  as  the  journey 
which  the  king  took,  heing  guided  by  awhile  cloud  till  he 
iime  near  Viseo  ;  and  the  penance  in  which  he  ended  Wnf  lift; 
{here,  enclosing  himself  alive  in  a  certain  tomb  with  a  serpent 
which  he  had  bred  for  that  purpose.  But  as  these  are  things 
dithcult  to  believe,  we  will  pass  them  over  in  silence,  leaving 
to  the  judgment  of  the  curious  the  credit  wliich  an  ancient 
picture  deserves,  stil!  existing  near  Viseo,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Michael,  over  the  tomb  of  the  said  King  Don  Rodeiick,  in 
which  is  seen  a  serpent  painted  with  two  heads  ;  and  in  the 
tomb  itself,  wliich  is  of  wrought  stone,  a  round  hole,  through 
which  they  say  that  the  snake  entered.  That  which  is  certain 
of  all  this  is,  as  our  historians  relate,  that  the  king  came  to 
this  place,  and  in  the  hermitage  of  St.  Michael,  which  we  now 
see  near  Viseo,  ended  Ills  days  in  great  penance,  no  man 
knowing  the  manner  thereof;  neitiier  was  there  any  other 
memorial  clearer  than  that  in  process  of  time  a  writing  was 
found  upon  a  certain  tomb  in  this  church  with  these  words : 

HiC      KEqviESCET      RUDEBICI'S      ULTIMU9     ReX      GoTHORL'M, 

Here  rests  Roderick,  the  last  King  of  the  Goths.  I  remendK-r 
to  have  seen  these  very  words  written  in  black  upon  an  nreli 
of  the  vvall,  which  is  over  the  tomb  of  the  king,  although  the 
Archbishop  Don  Rodrigo,  and  they  who  ftdlow  him,  give  a 
longer  inscription,  not  observing  that  all  which  ho  has  added 
are  his  own  curses  ant!  imprecations  upon  Count  Don  Julian, 
(as  Ainbrosio  de  Morales  has  properly  remarked,  following  the 
liishop  of  Salamanca  and  others,)  and  not  parts  of  the  same 
inscription,  as  they  make  them.  The  church  in  which  is  tlie 
tomb  of  the  king  is  at  present  very  small,  and  of  grt-ut  anti- 
quity, especially  the  first  chapel,  joined  to  which  on  cither  side 
is  a  cell  of  the  same  length,  but  narrow,  and  dark  also,  having 
no  more  light  than  what  enters  througii  a  little  window  open- 
ing to  the  east.  In  one  of  these  cells  {that  which  is  on  the 
south  side)  it  is  said  that  a  certiiiu  hermit  dwelt,  hy  whose 
advice  the  king  governed  himself  in  the  coursi;  of  his  penance  ; 
and  at  this  time  his  grave  is  shown  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
clutpcl,  on  the  Epistle  side.  In  the  other  cell  [which  is  on 
the  north)  the  king  passed  his  life,  paying  now,  in  the  stniil- 
ness  of  that  place,  for  the  largeness  of  his  pahices,  and  the 
liberties  of  his  former  life,  whereby  he  had  ofl'endcd  his 
Creator.  And  in  the  wall  of  the  chapel  which  answers  tntlie 
Gospel  side,  there  remains  a  sort  of  arch,  in  which  the  tomb 
is  seen,  wherein  are  liis  bones  ;  and  it  is  devoutly  visited  by 
the  natives,  who  believe  that  through  his  means  the  Lord 
does  miracles  there  upon  persons  atflictcd  with  agues  and  other 
like  maladies.  Under  the  said  arch,  in  the  part  answering  to 
it  in  the  inside  of  the  cell,  I  saw  painted  on  the  wall  the  her- 
mit and  the  king,  with  the  serpent  with  two  heads,  and  I  read 
tliL*  letters  which  are  given  above,  all  defaced  hy  time,  and 
hearing  marks  of  great  antiquity,  yet  so  that  they  could  dis- 
tinctly be  seen.  The  tomb  is  flat,  and  made  of  a  single  stone, 
.li  wliich  a  man's  body  can  scarcely  find  room.  When  !  saw 
it  it  was  open,  the  stone  which  had  served  to  cover  it  not  being 
there,  neither  the  bones  of  the  king,  which  they  told  me  had 
oeen  carried  into  Castille  some  years  before,  hut  in  what 
manner  they  knew  not,  nor  hy  whose  ord<T  ;  neither  could  I 
discover,  hy  all  the  inquiries  which  I  niadp  among  the  old 
leople  of  that  city,  who  had  renson  to  he  acquainted  with  a 
thing  of  so  much  importance,  if  it  were  as  certain  as  some  of 
tneni  affirmed  it  to  be." —  Bbito,  Manarchia  Liuutama-,  P.  ii. 
7,  c, 3. 


"  The  great  venerableness  of  the  Image  of  our  Lady  of 
\azareth  which  the  king  lefl:  hidden  in  the  very  place  where 
Romano  in  his  lifetime  had  placed  it,  and  the  continual  miracle 
which  she  showed  .formerly,  and  still  shows,"  induced  F.  Ber- 
nardo de  Brito  to  continue  the  history  of  thia  Image,  which, 
no  doubt,  he  did  the  more  willingly  because  he  bears  a  part  in 
it  himself.  In  the  days  of  Affonso  Henriquez,  the  first  king 
of  Portugal,  this  part  of  the  country  was  governed  by  D.  Fuas 
Roupinho,  a  knight  famous  in  the  Portuguese  chronicles,  who 
resided  in  the  castle  at  Porto  de  Mos.  This  Doni  Fuas, 
*'  when  he  saw  the  land  secure  from  enemies,  used  often  to  go 
out  hunting  among  the  sands  and  thickets  hotwi-en  the  town 
and  the  sea,  where,  in  those  days,  there  used  to  bo  great  store 
of  game,  and  even  now,  though  the  land  is  so  populous,  there 
is  still  some  ;  and  as  he  followed  this  exercise,  the  proper  pas- 
time of  noble  and  spirited  men,  and  came  sometimes  to  the 
Bea-shore,  he  came  upon  that  remarkable  rock,  which,  being 
level  on  the  side  of  the  north,  and  on  a  line  with  the  flat 
country,  ends  towards  the  south  in  a  precipice  over  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  of  a  prodigious  height,  causing  the  greater  aJmira 
tion  to  him  who,  going  over  the  plain  country  without  finding* 
any  irregularity,  finds  himself,  when  least  expecting  it,  sud- 
denly on  the  summit  of  such  a  height.  And  as  he  was  ccri- 
ously  regardingthis  natural  wonder,  he  perceived  between  the 
two  biggest  clitfs  which  stand  out  from  the  ground  and  project 
over  the  sea,  a  sort  of  house  built  of  loose  stones,  which,  from 
its  form  and  antiquity,  made  him  go  himself  to  examine  it; 
ond  descending  by  the  chasm  between  the  two  rocks,  he  en- 
tered into  a  low  cavern,  where,  upon  a  little  altar,  he  saw  the 
venerable  Image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Nazareth,  being  of 
such  perfection  and  modesty  as  are  found  in  very  few  imagea 
of  that  size.  The  Catholic  knight  venerated  it  with  all  sub- 
mission, and  would  have  removed  it  to  his  cnsthf  of  Porlo  de 
Mos,  to  have  it  held  in  more  veneration,  but  that  he  ti-ured  to 
offi'nd  it  if  he  should  move  it  from  a  habitation  where  it  had 
abode  for  so  many  years.  This  consideration  made  him  leave 
it  for  the  present  in  the  same  place  and  manner  in  which  he 
found  it ;  and  although  he  visited  it  afterwards  when  in  course 
of  the  chase  he  came  to  those  parts,  nevertheless  he  nt-vertook 
in  hand  to  improve  the  poor  hermitage  in  wliich  it  was,  nor 
would  he  have  done  it,  if  the  Virgin  had  not  saved  him  from 
a  notorious  danger  of  death,  which,  per.idventure,  God  per- 
mitted as  a  punishment  for  his  negligence,  and  in  this  manner 
to  make  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Image  manifest  to  the  world. 
It  was  thus,  that  going  to  his  ordinary  exercise  of  the  chose, 
in  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1183,  and 
on  the  14th  of  the  month,  bt-ing  the  day  on  which  the  church 
ceh-brates  the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  upon  the 
which  Christ  redeemed  the  human  race,  as  the  day  rose  thick 
with  clouds,  which  ordinarily  arise  from  the  sea,  and  the 
country  round  about  could  not  be  seen  by  reason  of  the  clouds, 
save  fur  a  little  space,  it  bofLlI  th;il  the  dogs  put  up  a  stag,  (if 
indeed  it  were  one,)  and  Dom  Fuas  pressing  his  horse  in  pur- 
suit, without  fear  of  any  danger,  because  he  thought  it  was 
all  plain  ground,  and  the  mist  hindered  him  from  seeing  where 
he  was,  found  himself  upon  the  very  ed^e  of  the  rock  on  the 
proeipice,  two  hundred  fathoms  above  the  sea,  at  a  moment 
whfn  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  turn  the  reins,  nor 
could  lie  do  any  thing  more  than  invoke  the  succora  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  whose  image  was  in  that  place  ;  and  she  suc- 
cored him  in  such  a  manner,  that  less  than  two  palms  from 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  on  a  long  and  narrow  point  thereof,  the 
horse  stopped  as  if  it  had  bt-en  made  of  stone,  the  marks  of  his 
hoofs  remaining  in  proof  of  the  miracle  imprinlfd  in  the  living 
rock,  such  as  at  this  day  they  are  seen  hy  all  strangers  and 
persons  on  pilgrimage,  who  go  to  visit  the  Image  of  Our 
Lady  ;  and  it  is  a  notable  thing,  and  deserving  of  serious  con- 
sideration, to  see  that  in  the  midst  of  this  rock,  upon  which 
the  miracle  happened,  and  on  the  side  towards  the  east,  and  ij 
a  part  where,  because  it  is  suspended  in  the  uir,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  any  human  being  could  reach.  Nature  herself  has 
impressed  a  cross  as  if  nailed  to  the  nardnesg  of  the  rock,  as 
tliou"b  she  had  sanctified  that  clifT  therewith,  and  marked  it 
with  that  holy  sign,  to  he  the  theatre  in  which  the  miracu- 
lous circumstance  was  to  be  celebrated  ;  which,  hy  reasonthat 
it  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  seemed 
as  if  it  showed  the  honor  and  glory  which  should  from  thence 
redound  to  the  Lord  who  roleemed  us  thereon.  Dom  Fuas, 
seeing  himself  delivered  from  so  great  danger,  and  knowing 
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from  whence  the  grace  had  come  to  him,  went  to  the  little 
hermitage,  where,  with  that  greul  devotion  which  t}ie  presence 
oflhe  miracle  occasioned,  he  gave  infinite  thanks  to  Our  Lady, 
accusing  himself  before  her  of  having  neglected  to  repair  thu 
bouse,  and  promising  all  the  amends  which  his  possibility  per- 
mitted. His  huntsmen  afterwards  arrived,  following  tlie  truck 
of  the  horse,  and  knowing  the  marvel  which  had  occurred, 
thoy  prostrated  themselves  before  the  Image  of  Our  Lady, 
adding  with  their  astonishment  to  the  devotion  of  Dom  Funs, 
who,  hearing  that  the  stag  had  not  been  seen,  anil  that  ihe 
dogs  liad  found  no  track  of  him  in  any  part,  though  one  had 
beer,  represented  before  him  to  draw  him  on,  understood  that 
it  was  an  illusion  of  the  Devil,  seeking  by  that  means  to  make 
him  perish  miserably.  All  these  considerations  enhanced  the 
greatness  of  the  miracle,  and  the  obligations  of  Dom  Fuas, 
who,  tarrying  there  some  days,  made  workmen  come  from 
Leyria  and  Porto  de  Mos,  to  make  another  hermitage,  in 
which  the  Lady  should  be  more  venerated  ;  and  as  they  were 
demolishing  the  first,  they  found  placed  between  the  stones  of 
the  altar  a  little  box  of  ivory,  and  within  it  relics  of  St.  Bras, 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  other  saints,  with  a  parchment,  wherein 
a  relation  was  given  of  how  and  at  what  time  those  relics 
and  the  image  were  brought  there,  according  as  has  been 
aforesaid.  A  vaulted  chapel  was  soon  made,  after  a  good 
form  for  times  so  ancient,  over  the  very  place  where  the  Lady 
had  been  ;  and  to  tlie  end  tliat  it  niiglit  be  seen  from  all 
sides,  they  left  it  open  with  four  arches,  which  in  process  of 
time  were  closed,  to  prevent  the  damage  wliich  the  rains 
and  storms  did  within  the  chapel,  and  in  this  manner  it  remains 
in  our  days.  The  Lady  remained  in  her  place,  being  soon 
known  and  visited  by  the  faitliful,  who  flocked  there  upon 
the  fame  of  her  appearance  :  the  valiant  and  holy  king  1).  Af- 
fonso  Henriquez,  being  one  of  the  first  whom  Dom  Fuas  ad- 
vised of  what  had  happened,  and  he,  accompanied  with  the 
great  persons  of  his  court,  and  with  his  son,  D.  Sancho,  came 
to  visit  the  Image  of  the  Lady,  and  see  with  Ins  own  eyes  the 
marks  of  90  rare  a  miracle  as  that  wliich  had  taken  phtce  ;  and 
with  his  consent,  D.  Fuas  made  a  donation  to  the  Lady  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  round  about,  which  was  at  that  time 
a  wild  thicket,  and  for  the  greater  part  is  so  stiil,  being  well 
nigh  all  wild  sands  incapable  of  giving  fruit,  and  would  pro- 
duce nothing  more  than  heath  and  some  wild  pine-trees.  And 
because  it  establishes  the  trutli  of  all  that  I  have  said,  and 
relates  in  its  own  manner  the  history  of  the  Image  of  the 
Ladv,  I  will  place  it  here  in  the  form  in  which  I  saw  it  in  the 
Record  Room  at  Alcoba^a,  preserving  throughout  the  Latin 
and  the  b:irbari3m  of  its  composition  ;  which  is  as  follows  :  — 
"  Sub  nomine  Patris,  nee  non  et  ejus  proUs^  in  uniiis  potentia 
Deitatis,  incipit  carta  danatioiiis^  nccnou  et  devotionis,,  qiiam  eiro 
Fuas  Ropinho  tenens  Porto  de  J\fos,  et  terrain  dc  Albardos  iisqut- 
Leirenam,  et  Parres  Keteres,  facto  Ecclesitc  SanUe  J\Inrii£  de 
J^azarethf  qutE  de  paiico  tnnpore  surfrit  fandata  super  mare,  ubi 
de  stccalis  antiquis  jacebat,  inter  lapidcs  et  spinas  mnltas,  de  tola 
ilia,  terra  qiits  jacet  inter  Jiamina  qiite  m'ltit  per  JHcuuhaz,  el 
aqtiam  nunctipatam  de  faraturio,  et  dividitur  de  isto  vwdo:  de 
Ulafoz  dejlumine  Alcohai^qiiomodo  vadit  per  aquas  bellas^  dcindc 
inter  mare  et  viata  dc  Patayas  usque ;  Jinir  in  ipso  furaturio, 
quam  ego  obtinui  de  rege  Alfonso^  et  per  suum  consensum  facio 
pr,£sentem  seriem  ad  prcedictam  Ecclesiam  BeaUe  MaritE  Vir- 
ffinis,  quam  feci  supra  mare,  ut  in  saculis  perpetuis  memorentur 
mirabilia  Dei,  et  sit  notuw  omnibus  hominibus,  quonwdo  a  morte 
furrim  saloatus  per  pietatem  Dei  et  Beatic  Marvr  quam  rocant  dc 
J^azaret,  tali  sucesti.  Cam  inanm^n  in  ciistro  Porto  de  Mos,  et 
inde  vmicbam  ad  ocidendos  venatos,  per  Melvam  et  vintam  de 
Fatayas  usque  ad  mare,  supra  quam  invcni  farnam^  et  parviim 
domunculam  inter  arbastas  et  vcpres,  in  qua  erat  una  Imago  P'ir- 
ffinis  JilariiT^  et  veneravimus  illam,  et  abirimus  inde  ;  vcni  dcindc 
xciii  kal.  Octnbris,  circa  dictum  locum^  cum  magna  obscaratione 
nebalte  sparia  super  totam  terram,  et  mvenimus  venatum.  Ires 
quern  fui  in  meo  equo,  usque  vcnircm  ad  esbarrondadeiro  supra 
mare,  quod  cadit  ajuso  sine  mensura  homiuis  et  pavet  visus  si 
cemitfurnam  eadentem  ad  aquas.  Pavi  ego  miser  percator^  et 
vend  ad  remembrancatn  de  imagine  ibi  posita,  et  magna  voce  dii  /', 
Bancta  Maria  val.  Benedieta  sit  ilia  in  muHcrihus,  quia 
meum  equum  sicut  si  esset  tapis  fecit  stare,  pedihus  Jiri-<  in  lapiUe, 
et  erat  jam  vazatug  crtra  tn-ram  in  punta  de  saxo  super  mare, 
Desccndi  de  eqao,  et  veni  ad  liicum  ubi  erat  imago,  et  phiravi  et 
gratias  feci,  et  venerunt  monfeiros  et  viderunt,  et  landavcrunt 
Deu't  et  Bcatam  Mariam ;  J\Iisi  homines  per  Leirenam  et  Porto 


de  Jifus,  et  per  loca  vicina,  ut  venirrnt  Mlvanires,  et  fucereut  ec' 
clesiam  bona  opere  operatam  defornice  et  lapide,  et  jam  laudetur 
Deus  fnita  est.  JVos  vero  non  sciebamus  unde  esset,  et  unde 
venisset  ista  imago ;  sed  ecce  cum  destruebatur  altare  per  Alva- 
nires,  inventa  est  arcula  de  ebore  antitjun,  et  in  ilia  uno  envoltorio 
in  quo  eraut  ossa  aliquorum  sanctorum,  et  cartula  cum  hac  in- 
scriptione:  Hie  sunt  reliquitB  Sanctorum  Blasii  et  Barthohtmei 
.^postoliy  quas  detulit  a  Monaslerio  Cauliuiana  Romanus  mona- 
chus,simul  cum  venerabili  Imagine  Virginis  Maria:  de  JVazarctlu, 
qua;  ultm  in  J^nzareth  Civitate  Qallilea  multis  miraculis  claruc- 
rat,  ct  inde  asportata  per  Grwcum  monachum  nomine  Ci/riaciiui, 
Oothorum  Regum  tempore,  in  pra:dicto  mojiasterio  per  multum 
temporis  manscrat,  quo  usque  Ifispania  d  Mauris  debclata,  et 
Rez  Rodcrieus  superatus  in  pm-lio,  solus,  lacrymabilis,  ahjectusy 
etpene  Afficiens  prrBemt  ad  priBfatum  monasterium  Cauliniana, 
ibique  a  pricdicto  Romano  panilentitt  et  EucharistitP  Sarra?iicnlis 
susccptis,  pariter  cum  illo,  cum  imagine,  et  rcliquiis  ad  Scartum 
montem  pervenerunt  10  kal.  Decanb.  in  quo  rez  solus  per  annum 
integrum  pcrmansit,  in  Ecclesia  ibi  inventa  cum  Christi  crucifxi 
imagine,  ct  igmito  scpnlchro.  Romanus  vero  cumhac  Sacra  Vir- 
ginis  effigie  inter  duo  ista  saia,  usque  ad  extrevtum  viUe  pcr- 
mansit ;  et  ne  futuris  temporibus  aliquem  ignorantia  teneat,  fi^c 
cum  reUf(uiis  sacris  in  hac  extrema  orbis  parte  recondimns.  Deus 
ista  omnia  a  Jilaurorum  manibus  servet.  .dmen.  Dc  his  lertis 
et  a  Prcsbyteris  apertis  satis  multum  su7nus  gavisi,  quia  nomen 
dc  Sanctis  rdiquiis,  et  de  Virgtne  sciinmus,  et  ut  7nemorintur  per 
semper  in  istu  serie  tcstamenti  scribcre  fecimus.  Do  igitur  pri£- 
dictam  h^reditatem pro  reparatione  prefattF  EcclesitB  cum  pascuiSf 
et  aquis,  dc  monte  infonte,  ingressibus  et  regrcssibus,  quantum  a 
prcstitum  hominis  est,  et  illam  in  melhiorato  foro  alit/uis  potest 
habere  per  se.  JVc  igitur  aliquis  homo  de  nustrisvet  de  estraneis 
hoc  factum  nostrum  ad  irrumpendum  vcmat,  quod  si  tentavcrit 
peche  ad  dnminum  terra;  trecentos  marabitinos,  et  carta  nihil- 
ominus  in  suo  robore  permaneat,  et  insuper  sedcat  cxcovimvnicatus 
et  cum  Juda  proditore  pmias  luat  damnatorum.  Facta  series 
testamctiti  vi  Idus  Decemb.  era  JI,CLXX,  .^Ifunsus  Porta galiee 
Rez  confirm.  Sancius  Rex  confirm.  Regina  Duna  Tarasia 
confirm.  Petrus  Fernandez,  regis  Sancii  dapifer  confirm.  Me- 
nendas  Ounsatui,  ejusdem  signifer  confirm.  Donus  Joannes 
Fernandez  curuc  regis  maiordomus  confirm.  Donus  Julianus 
CanceUariiut  regis  confirm.  Martinus  Qonsahd  Pretcr  Cohm- 
hritP  confirm.  Petrus  Omariz  Capellanus  regis  confirm.  Mc' 
nendus  JSbbas  confirm,  Theotonius  co/if.  Fernandas  J^unit, 
testis.  Egeiis  Jifaniz,  testis.  Dn  Tela,  testis.  Petrus  JVu nil j 
testis.  Fernandas  Vermundi,  testis.  Lucianus  Prasbyter 
notavit." 

This  deed,  which  establishes  all  the  principal  facts  that  1 
have  related,  did  not  take  effect,  because  the  lands  of  which 
it  disposed  were  already  part  of  the  Coutosoi'  Alcoba^a,  which 
King  Don  Aftonso  had  given  some  years  before  to  our  father 
St.  Bernard  ;  and  Dom  Fuas  compensated  for  tliem  with  cer- 
tain properties  near  Pombal,  as  is  proved  by  another  writing 
annexed  to  the  former,  but  which  I  forbear  to  insert,  as  apper- 
taining little  to  the  thread  of  my  history  ;  and  resuming  the 
course  thereof,  you  must  know,  that  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  of  Nazareth  remained  in  the  chapel  which  Dom  Fuas 
made  for  it,  till  the  year  of  Christ  1377,  in  the  which.  King 
Dom  Fernando  of  Portugal  founded  for  it  the  house  in  which 
it  now  is,  having  been  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Queen  Dona 
Lianor,  wife  of  King  Dom  Joam  II.,  and  surrounded  with 
porticoes  by  King  Dom  Manoel.  And  now  in  our  times  a 
chapel  (CupeUi  mor)  of  good  fabric  has  been  built,  with  vol- 
untary contributions,  and  the  rents  of  the  brotherhood  ;  and  in 
the  old  hermitage  founded  by  Dom  Fuas  I.,  with  the  help 
of  some  devout  persons,  had  anotlicr  chapel  opened  under 
ground,  in  order  to  discover  the  very  rock  and  cavern  in  which 
the  Holy  Image  had  been  hidden  so  great  a  number  of  years ; 
there  is  a  descent  to  it  by  eight  or  ten  steps,  and  a  notable 
consolation  it  is  to  those  who  consider  the  great  antiquity  of 
that  smctuary.  And  for  thai  the  memory  of  things  so  re- 
markable ought  not  to  be  lost,  I  composed  an  inscription  brief- 
ly recounting  the  whole:  and  Dr.  Kuy  Louren^o,  who  was 
then  Provedor  of  the  Comarca  of  Leyria,  and  visitor  of  the 
said  church  for  the  king,  ordered  it  to  be  engraven  in  marble. 
It  is  as  fallows  — 

^^  Sacra  I'irginis  MaritB  veneranda  Imago,  a  Monasterio  Cau- 
liuiana prope  Emeritam,  quo  Oothorum  tempore,  a  JVazarcth 
translutn,  miraculis  claruerat,  in  generali  Hispanite  cladc,  Ann. 
Dni.  DCCXIIIf.  a  Romano  monacho,  comitc,  utfertur,  Rode 
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rico  Rcge,  ad  hanc  extrcmam  orbispartem  addacitar^  in  tpta  duin 
ttmis  morilurj  alter  proificiscitary  per  CCCCLXIX.  aniios  inter 
dtto  kac  prcerupla  saxa  sub  parvo  delituit  tugurw  .-  detnde  a  Pua 
Rfptnio,  Partus  Molarum  duce,  anno  Domini  JilCLXXXJI, 
{lit  ipse  in  donatione  testatur)  inoenta,  dum  incaule  agitato  equo 
fiigacem,  Jictumque  fortBy  insfquitur  cerimniy  ud  ultimumque  im- 
.itania  hiijus  priEcipitii  cuneum,jam  jam  ruiturus  accedit,  nomine 
Virginis  invocato,  a  ruina^  ct  mortis  faucibas  crepttis,  hoc  ei 
jiriiLf  dedicai  sacellum ;  tandem  a  Ferdinando  Portugaliis  Hege^ 
ait.  majtts  altud  templum,  quod  ipse  a  fiindamentis  ercxcrat  tratis- 
f'rrtiir.  J3nn.  Domini  MCCCLXXVIL  Virgini  ct  pcrpeta- 
Uuti.  D.  D.  F.  B.  D.  B.  ex  voto." 

From  tliese  tilings,  taken  as  faithfully  as  I  possibly  could 
from  the  deed  of  gift  and  from  history,  we  see  clearly  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  sanctuary,  since  it  is  893  years  since  the 
Image  of  the  Lady  was  brought  to  the  place  where  it  now  is  ; 
and  altliougli  we  do  not  know  the  exact  year  in  which  it  was 
brought  from  Nazareth,  it  is  certain  at  least  that  it  was  before 
King  Recaredo,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  Christ  586; 
60  that  it  is  10'21  years,  a  little  more  or  less,  sinre  it  came  to 
Spain;  and  as  it  came  then,  as  one  well  known,  and  cele- 
brated for  miracles  in  tlie  parts  of  the  East,  it  may  well  be 
understood  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  ancient 
Images,  and  nearest  to  the  times  of  tlie  apostles,  that  the 
world  at  present  possesses.  —  Bbito  Monarckia  Lusitana^  p.  2, 
I.  7,  c.  4. 

TJiis  legend  cannot  have  been  invented  before  Emanuel's 
reign,  for  Duarte  Galavam  says  nothing  of  it  in  his  Chronicle 
of  Affonso  Henriquez,  though  he  relates  the  exploits  and  death 
cf  D.  Fuas  Roupinho.  I  believe  there  is  no  earlier  aiithority 
for  it  than  Bernardo  de  Brito  himself.  It  is  one  of  many  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  kind  from  the  great  manufactory  of  AIco- 
baca,  and  is  at  this  day  as  firmly  believed  l>y  thtj  people  of 
Portugal  as  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  How  indeed 
should  they  fail  to  believe  it  i  I  have  a  print  —  i  t  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  devotional  prints  in  Portugal  —  which  represents 
the  miracle.  The  diabolical  stag  is  flying  down  the  precipice, 
and  looking  back  with  a  wicked  turn  of  the  head,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  Dom  Fuas  follow  him  ;  the  horse  is  rearing  up  with  his 
hind  feet  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice  ;  the  knight  has 
dropped  his  hunting-spear,  his  cocked  hat  is  falling  behind  him, 
and  an  exclamation  to  the  Virgin  is  coming  out  of  his  moutli. 
The  Virgin  with  a  crown  upon  her  head,  and  the  Bubo  with  a 
crown  upon  his,  at  her  breast,  appear  in  tlie  sky  amidst  clouds 
of  glory.  JV.  S.  de  J^atarc  is  written  above  this  precious 
print,  and  tliis  more  precious  information  below  it,  —  O.  Emo 
Snr.  Cardeal  Patriardia  concede  50  dias  de  Indulga.  a  qm.  Ttzar 
hu:na  have  Ma.  diante  desta  Image.  His  Eminency  the  Cardi- 
nal Patriarch  grants  fifty  days  indulgence  to  whosoever  shall 
say  an  Ave-Maria  before  tliis  Image.  The  print  is  included, 
and  plenty  of  Ave-Marias  are  said  before  it  in  full  faith,  for 
this  JVossa  Senhora  de  JVazare  is  in  high  vogue.  Before  the 
French  invasion,  this  famous  Image  used  annually  to  be  es- 
corted by  the  Court  to  Cape  Espichel.  In  1796  I  happened  to 
he  upon  the  Tagus  at  the  time  of  her  embarkation  at  Belem. 
She  was  carried  in  a  sort  of  sedan-chair,  of  which  the  fashion 
resembled  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach  ;  a  processional 
gun-l)oat  preceded  the  Image  and  the  Court,  and  I  was  liter- 
ally caught  in  a  shower  of  rockets,  if  any  of  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  heretical  heads  of  me  and  my  companion,  it  would 
not  improbably  have  been  considered  as  a  new  miracle 
wrought  by  the  wonder-working  Senhora. 

In  .Tuly,  1808,  the  French,  under  General  Thomieres,  robbed 
this  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Nazareth  ;  their  booty,  in  jewels 
and  plate,  was  estimated  at  more  than  300,000  cruzados.  Jose 
Accursio  das  Neves,  the  Portuguese  historian  of  those  disas- 
trous times,  expresses  his  surprise  that  no  means  should  have 
been  taken  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  these  treasures,  for 
securing  them  in  time.  Care,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  of  the  Great  Diana  of  the  Temple,  for  though  it  is 
stated  that  they  destroyed  or  injured  several  images,  no  men- 
ion  is  made  of  any  insult  or  damage  having  been  offered  to 
this.  They  sacked  the  town  and  set  fire  to  it,  but  it  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  liouses  ;  the  suburb 
or  village,  on  the  beach,  was  less  fortunate  ;  there  only  four 
houses  of  more  than  300  remained  unconsumcd,  and  nil  the 
boats  and  fishiiig-nets  were  destroyed.  —  Historia  da  fnvasam^ 
&c.  t.  4,  p.  85. 


Spreading  his  hands,  and  lifting  tip  his  face,  &.c. 

I.  p.  651,  col.  2. 

My  friend  Walter  Scott's  Fision  of  Don  Roderick  Hupplies  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  picture  which  is  represented  ia  this 
passage.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting  the  stanzas  ;  if  the 
contrast  had  been  intentional,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
complete. 

But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent, 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing; 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  .thing, 

Such  as  fire  loathly  utter'd  to  the  sjr, 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wring, 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  cannot  bear. 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  Despair 

Full  on  the  I-elate's  face,  and  silver  hair, 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feebly  roll'd ; 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his  head  was  bare, 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold, 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told. 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook, 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold, 

Or  boast  that  lie  had  seen,  when  conscience  shook, 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  remorse  a  warrior's  look. 

This  part  of  the  story  is  thus  nakedly  stated  by  Dr.  Andre 
da  Sylva  Mascarenhas,  in  a  long  narrative  poem  with  this  tille 
—  A  dfstrni^am  de  Espanha,  Restaura^am  Summaria  de  mama. 

Jichonse  o  pobre  Rey  em  Cauliniana 
Mosleiro  jiuito  ao  rio  Quadiana. 

Eram  os  frades  fagidos  do  Mosleiro 

Com  receos  dos  Barbaras  vialvados, 
De  bru^os  estere  cl  rey  hum  dia  inteiro 

JVfl  Igreja,  cliorando  sens  peccados  : 
Hum  Monge  veo  alii  por  derradeiro 

*4  conhccer  quem  era,  ouvindo  os  brado: 
Que  o  disfar^ado  Rey  aos  are^  dava^ 
Kste  Monge  Romano  s€  chamava. 

Perguntoullie  quem  era,  e  donde  vinha, 
Por  I'er  no  pobre  traje  gram  portento  ; 

El  Rey  Ike  respondeo  como  convinJia 
Sem  deelarar  seu  posto,  ou  seu  intert'  , 

Pediulfie  confi^sam,  e  o  Monge  asinha 
Lha  concedeo  e  o  Santo  Sacramentd 

Erafor^a  que  el  Rey  na  conJijisciK 

Lhe  declarasse  o  posto  e  a  ten^,atA 

Como  entcndeo  o  bom  ReHgiota 

Que  aquelle  era  seti  Rey  que  por  estranhas 

Terras  andava  roto  e  lacriTAoso, 
Mil  ays  tiroii  das  iAtimas  entranitas  ■ 

Lan^oiisclhe  aos  pej,  e  com  piedoso 
.Bffecto  o  ind'iziti  e  varias  manhas, 

0  qaiiesoe  tambem  levar  consigo 

Por  socio  m  de-iterro  e  no  pcrigo.  —  P.  278. 


7, If  rJ  'TJf.  week  of  their  painful  pilgrimage.  —  I.  p.  651 .  col.  9, 

Dins  v^TUe  e  sete  na  passagem 

Oastrjramy  desviandosse  do  humano 
Tratc,  c  maos  encontros  que  cste  mxindo 
'P'-as  sempre  a  quem  buaea  o  bemprofundo. 

Deatrui^am  de  Eapanhn,  p.  279. 


Some  neic  austerity,  unheard  of  yet 
fn  Syrian  felds  of  glori/,  or  the  sands 
Of  holiest  Egypt.  —  II.  p.  653,  col.  1. 

Egypt  has  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  theatre  of  the 
most  abject  and  absurd  superstitions,  and  very  little  benefit 
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was  produced  by  a  conversion  which  exchanged  crocodiles  and 
monkeys  for  monks  and  mountebanks.  The  first  monastery  is 
said  to  have  been  established  in  that  country  by  St.  Anthony 
tlie  Great,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century.  He  wlio 
rests  in  solitude,  said  the  saint,  is  saved  from  three  conflicts,  — 
from  the  war  of  hearing,  and  of  speech,  and  of  sight ;  and  he 
has  only  to  maintain  the  struggle  against  his  own  heart,  {jicta 
Sanctorum^  t.  ii.  p.  143.)  Indolence  was  not  the  only  virtue 
which  lio  anil  his  disciples  introduced  into  the  catalogue  of 
Christian  perfections  S.  Eufraxia  entered  a  convent  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  and  thirty  nuns,  not  one  of  whom  had 
ever  washed  her  feet ;  the  very  mention  of  the  bath  was  an 
tbominiition  to  them.  {jicta  Sanftorum,  March  13.)  St. 
Macarius  had  renounced  most  of  the  decencies  of  life  ;  but 
he  returned  one  day  to  his  convent,  humbled  and  mortified, 
exclaiming,  —  I  am  not  yet  a  monk,  but  I  have  seen  monks  I 
for  he  had  met  two  of  these  wretches  stark  naked.  —  Acta 
Sanctorum^  i.  p.  107, 

The  principles  which  these  madmen  established  were,  that 
every  indulgence  is  sinful ;  that  whatever  is  gratifying  to  the 
body,  must  be  injurious  to  the  soul ;  that  in  proportion  as  man 
inflicts  torments  upon  himself,  he  pleases  his  Creator  ;  that  the 
ties  of  natural  affection  wean  the  heart  from  God  j  and  that 
every  social  duty  must  be  abandoned  by  hira  wlio  would  be 
perfect.  The  doctrine  of  two  principles  has  never  produced 
such  practical  evils  in  any  other  system  as  in  the  Romish. 
Manes,  indeed,  attributes  all  evil  to  the  equal  power  of  the 
Evil  Principle,  (that  power  being  only  for  a  time,)  but  some 
of  the  corrupted  forms  of  Christianity  actually  exclude  a 
good  one  1 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of 
Assemanus,  in  which  the  deserts  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  the  use  of  these  saints,  compensating 
for  their  sterility  by  the  abundant  crop  of  virtues  which  they 
were  to  produce  .  In  illh  vcro  soli  vastitate,  qum  procul  a  JVi/i 
ripis  quaquaversus  latissime  protf^nditur,  non  urbes^  non  domici- 
lia,  non  agri^  non  arbores,  sed  desertum^  arena,  f era  ;  non  tamen 
hanc  terr<B  partem  (ut  Eticherii  verbis  utar)  inutilem.,  et  inko- 
noratam  dimisil  Detts,  quum  in  primordtis  rerum  omnia  in  sapi- 
enti&  faceret,  et  sing^uJagafEque  futuris  usibiis  apta  diiftingneret ; 
sed  cuncta  non  magis  priEsentis  magnijicenti&,  quam  futuri  pT<£- 
scienliit  crenns,  iienturis,  ul  arbitror,  Sanelis  Eremum  paravit. 
Credo,  his  illatn  locupletem  fructibus  roluit,  etpro  indalgentioris 
naturtE  vice,  hanc  Sanctorum  darefucundiam,  ut  sic pinguescerent 
Jinrs  dcserli  -.  Et  qaiim  irrigaret  de  siiperioribus  suis  monies, 
abiindarct  quogue  jnuttiplicatafrage  conitalles  locorunique  damna 
Bupplicet,  quum  habitationem  steritem  habitatare  ditaret. 

"  If  the  ways  of  religion,"  says  South,  "  are  ways  of  pleas- 
antness, such  as  aro  not  ways  of  pleasantness  are  not  truly 
and  properly  ways  of  religion.  Upon  wliich  ground  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  all  those  affected, 
uncommaniied,  absurd  austerities,  so  much  prized  and  exer- 
cised by  some  of  the  Romish  profession.  Pilgrimages,  going 
barefoot,  liair-shirts  and  whips,  with  other  such  gospel-artil- 
If  rv,  are  their  only  helps  to  devotion  ;  things  never  enjoined, 
pitlier  by  the  prophets  under  the  Jewish,  or  by  the  apostles 
undi^r  the  Christian  economy,  who  yet  surely  understood  the 
proper  and  the  most  efficacious  instruments  of  piety,  as  well 
as  any  confessor  or  friar  of  all  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  or  any 
casuist  whatsoever. 

"  It  seems  that  with  them  a  man  sometimes  cannot  be  a 
penitent  unless  he  also  turns  vagabond,  and  foots  it  to  Jeru- 
s;ilem,  or  wanders  over  this  or  that  part  of  the  world  to  visit 
the  siirincs  of  such  or  such  a  pretended  saint,  though  perhaps 
in  his  life  ten  times  more  ridiculous  than  themselves.  Thus, 
that  which  was  Cain's  error,  ia  become  their  religion.  He 
that  thinks  to  expiate  a  sin  by  going  barefoot,  only  makes  one 
folly  the  atonement  for  anotlier.  Paul,  indeed,  was  scourged 
and  beaten  by  the  Jews,  but  we  never  read  that  he  heal  or 
fccourged  himself;  and  if  they  think  that  his  keeping  under  of 
his  bodij  imports  so  much,  they  must  first  prove  that  the  body 
cannot  be  kept  under  by  a  virtuous  mind,  and  that  the  mind 
cannot  be  made  virtuous  but  by  a  scourge,  and  consequently 
that  thongs  and  whip-cord  are  means  of  grace,  and  tilings 
necessary  to  salvation.  The  truth  is,  if  men's  religion  lies  no 
deeper  than  their  skin,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  scourge 
themselves  into  very  great  improvements. 

"But  they  will  find  that  bodily  exercise  touches  not  the 
soul,  and  that  neither  pride,  nor  lust,  nor  covetousness,  was 


ever  mortified  by  corporal  discipline;  'tis  not  the  back,  but 
the  heart  that  must  bleed  for  sin  ;  and,  consequently,  that  in 
their  wIioIr  course  they  are  like  men  out  of  their  way  j  let 
them  lash  on  never  so  fast,  tliey  are  not  at  all  the  nearer  to 
their  journey's  end  ;  and  howsoever  they  deceive  themselves 
and  others,  they  may  as  well  expect  to  bring  a  cart  as  a  soul  to 
Heaven  by  such  means." —  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 


In  those  weeds 
Hhich  never,  from  the  hour  when  to  the  grave 
She  followed  her  dear  lord  Theodofred, 
Ra^illa  laid  aside.  —  If.  p.  653,  col.  2. 

Fide  nupcr  ipse  in  Hispaniis  constitutis  et  admiratus sum  ur.ei- 
qaum  hunc  morem,ab  Hispanis  adhuc  omnibus  observari  ,■  mortitdi 
quippe  uTore  nuiritus,  jnortuo  maritoconjux,  mortuisjiliis  patreSy 
mortuis  patribuj  flii,  drfimctis  quihuslibet  eognatis  cognati,  ez- 
tinctis,  quodlibet  casu  amicis  amici,  statim  anna  deponunt,  serieas 
vesles,  peregrtnarum  pellium  tegmina  abjiciunt,  totumque penitus 
multi  cnlorem,  ac  pretiosum  kabitum  abdicantes,  nigris  tantum 
vifibusquc  indtimentis se  cantegunt.  Sic  crtnibus propriis  sic  ju- 
mentorum  suurinn  caudis  decurtatis,  seque  et  ipsa  atro  prorsus 
colore  deni grant.  Talibus  luctni  dolor isve iju^ignibus,  subtractos 
charissimos  deflent,  el  integrt  ad  minus  spntium  anni,  in  tali  m(B- 
rore  publica  lege  covisumant.  —  Petri  Venerabilis  Epist.  quoted 
in  Yepes,  t.  vii.  fl'.  21. 


Her  eyeless  husband.  — II.  p.  653,  col.  9. 

VVitiza  put  out  the  eyes  of  Theodofred,  inhabilitandole  para 
lamonarcliia,  says  Ferraras.  This  was  the  common  mode  of 
incapacitating  a  rival  for  the  throne. 

Un  Conde  de  Qallicia  que  fuera  valiado, 
Pclaijo  avie  nombre,  omefo  dcsforzado, 
Pcrdio  la  vision,  andaba  embargado, 
Ca  ome  que  non  vede,  non  debie  seer  nado. 

Gonzalo  de  Berceo.  S.  Dom.  388. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  dark  ages  abounds  with 
examples  oT  eioculation,  as  it  was  called  by  those  writers  who 
endeavored,  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  to  intro- 
duce the  style-ornate  into  our  prose  after  it  had  been  banished 
from  poetry.  In  the  East,  llie  practice  is  still  continued. 
When  Alboquerque  took  possession  of  Ormuz,  he  sent  to 
Portugal  fifteen  of  its  former  kings,  whom  he  found  there, 
each  of  whom,  in  his  turn,  had  been  deposed  and  blinded ! 

In  the  semi-barbarous  stage  of  society,  any  kind  of  personal 
blemish  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  disqualifying  a  prince 
from  the  succession,  like  the  law  of  the  Nazarenes.  Yorwerth, 
the  sonof  OwenGwynedh,  was  set  aside  in  Wales  because  of 
his  broken  nose  ;  Count  Oliha,  in  Barcelona,  because  he  could 
never  speak  till  he  had  stamped  with  his  foot  three  times  like 
a  goat.  Aquesl  Olibafrare  del  Conte  en  Grifa  no  era  a  dret  de 
SOS  membras.  Car  lo  dit  Olibajames  no  podia  parlar,  si  primer 
no  donas  colps  ab'lo  pen  en  terra  quart  o  sine  vegades,  axi  comai 
fos  cabra  ;  e  per  aquesla  raho  lifou  imposat  lo  nom,  dient  U  OU- 
bra  Cabrcta,  e  per  aquest  accident  lo  dit  Olibaperde  lasuccessio 
del  f rare  en  lo  Comtat  de  Barcelona,  e  foil  donat  lo  dit  Comtat  o 
en  Borrcll,  Comte  de  Urgcll,  qui  era  son  cosin  germa.  —  Pere 
Tomich,  c.  xxviii.  fl^.  20. 

In  the  treaty  between  our  Henry  V.  and  Cliarles  VI.  of 
France,  by  wliich  Henry  was  appointed  King  of  France  after 
Charles's  decease,  it  was  decreed  that  the  French  should 
"  swear  to  become  liege  men  and  vassals  to  our  said  son  King 
Henry,  and  obey  him  as  the  true  King  of  France,  and  without 
any  opposition  or  dispute  shall  receive  him  as  such,  and  never 
pay  obedience  to  any  otlier  as  king  or  regent  of  Fiance,  but 
to  our  said  son  King  Henry,  unless  our  said  son  should  lose 
life  or  limb,  or  be  attacked  by  a  mortal  disease,  or  suffer  dim- 
inution in  person,  state,  honor,*  or  goods." 

Lope  de  Vega  alludes  to  the  bimdness  of  Theodofred  in  hii 
Jerusalem  Conquistada :  — 

Criavase  con  otras  bellas  damas 
Florinda  bella, 

•  Juhnei'i  Monitwllet,  toI.  t.  p.  190. 
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Esta  miro  Rodr'iJu  desdichado^ 
j3y  si  como  su  padre  ftiera  cietra  ! 

Saco  sus  ojos  ffULsa  ayrado, 
Faera  mejor  los  de  Hudrigo  lucgo  : 

Qozara  Espana  el  timbre  curonado 
Desits  castillos  en  mayor  sossirgo 

Qhc  le  d'to  Lcovigildo,  y  no  se  viera 

Estampa  dc  Africono  en  su  ribcra. 

L.  vi.  ff.  131. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  inconvenient  manner  in  which 
tlie  6  and  the  v  are  indiscriminately  used  by  the  Spaniards, 
occurs  here  in  the  original  edition.  The  w  not  being  used  in 
that  language,  it  would  naturally  be  represented  by  vv  ;  and 
here,  the  printer,  using  most  unluckily  his  typographical 
license,  has  made  the  word  Vbitisa. 

"  The  Spaniards,"  says  that  late  worthy  Jo.  Sandford,  some 
time  fellow  of  Magdalane  college,  in  Oxford,  (in  liis  Spanish 
Grammar,  1632,)  "do  with  a  kind  of  wantonness  so  confound 
the  sound  of  6  witli  c,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  when  and  in 
what  M'ords  it  should  retain  its  own  power  of  a  labial  letter, 
which  gave  just  cause  of  laughter  nt  that  Spaniard  who,  being 
in  conversation  with  a  French  lady,  and  minding  to  commend 
her  cliildrcn  for  fair,  said  unto  her,  using  the  Spanisli  liberty 
in  pronouncing  the  French,  — Madame,  vousavei  dcs  veaux  en- 
fans,  telling  her  that  she  had  calves  to  her  children,  instead 
of  saying,  beaux  enfans,  fair  children.  Neither  can  I  well 
justify  lit.n  who  wrote  ven^cio  for  bencjicio.'" 


Conimbrica,  tohose  ruined  towers 
Bore  record  of  the  fierce  Jilani's  wrath.  —  Id.  p.  Co5,  col.  1. 

The  Roman  Conimbrica  stood  about  two  leagues  from  the 
present  Coimbra,  on  the  site  of  Condeyxa  Velha.  Ataces, 
king  of  the  Alanes,  won  it  from  the  Sueves,  and,  in  revenge 
fur  its  obstinate  resistance,  dispeopled  it,  making  nil  its  inhab- 
itants, witliont  distinction  of  persons,  work  at  the  foundation 
of  Coimbra  where  it  now  stands.  Hermenerico,  the  king  of 
the  Sueves,  attacked  him  while  thus  employed,  but  was  de- 
feated and  pursued  to  the  Douro  ;  peace  was  then  made,  and 
Sindasunda,  daughter  of  the  conquered,  given  in  marriage  to 
the  conqueror.  In  memory  of  the  pacification  tluis  effected, 
Atiicea  bore  upon  his  banners  a  damsel  in  a  tower,  with  a 
dragon  vert  on  one  side,  and  a  lion  rouge  on  the  oilier,  the 
hearings  of  himsnlf  and  his  marriage-fathur ;  and  this  device 
being  sculptured  upon  the  towers  of  Coimbra,  still  rpn)ains  as 
the  city  arms.  Two  letters  of  Arisberl,  bishop  of  Porto,  to 
Samerius,  archdeacon  of  Braga,  which  are  preserved  at  Alco- 
bacB)  TL-late  these  events  as  tlie  news  of  the  day,  —  that  is,  if 
the  authority  of  Alcoba^an  records,  and  of  Bernardo  de  Brito, 
can  be  admitted.  — Mon.  Lus.  26,  3. 

Ataces  was  an  Arian,  and  therefore  made  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  priests  work  at  his  new  city  j  but  his  queen  con- 
perted  him. 


Mumadona.  —  III.  p.  655,  col.  1. 
Gasper  Esta^o  has  shown  that  this  is  the  name  of  the  foun- 
drf!5s  of  Guirnaraens,  and  that  it  is  not,  as  some  writers  had 
supposed,  erroneously  thus  written,  because  the  words  Muma 
antl  Dona  followed  each  other  in  the  deeds  of  gift  wherein  it  is 
preserved  ;  the  name  being  frequently  found  with  its  title 
atlixed  thus,  Dma  Mumadna. 


the  bnnJcs 

Of  L-ma,  through  whose  groves,  in  after-years. 
Mournful  yet  sweet-.  Dingoes  amoroiis  lute 
Prolonged  its  tuneful  echoes.  —  III    p.  655,  col.  2. 

Diogo  Bernardes,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Portuguese  poets, 
was  horn  on  the  banks  of  the  Lima,  and  passionately  fond  of 
Is  scenery.  Some  of  his  sonnets  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  pooms  of  their  kind.  There  is  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
agiiinst  him  for  having  printed  several  of  Camoens's  sonnets 
Rs  his  own  ;  to  obtain  any  proofs  upon  thi'^  sul>iect  would  be 
very  difficult;  this,  however,  is  certain,  that  his  own  undis- 
puted productions  resemble  them  so  clusi-ly  in  unatlected  ten- 


derness and  in  sweetness  of  diction,  that  the  wliole  appeal 
like  the  works  of  one  author. 


Auria  itself  is  noio  but  one  icide  tomb 
For  all  its  habitants.  — ^III.  p.  C56,  col.  1. 

The  present  Orense,  The  Moors  entirely  destroyed  it; 
depopulavit  usque  ad  solum,  are  tlie  words  of  one  of  tiie  old 
brief  chronicles.  In  832,  Alonzo  el  Casto  found  it  too  com- 
pletely ruined  to  be  restored.  —  Espana  Sagrada,  xvii.  p.  46. 


That  consecrated  pile  amid  the  wild, 
Which  sainted  Fructuoso,  in  his  zeal, 
Rear'd  to  St.  Fellz,  on  Visonia's  banks. 

IV.  p.  658,  col.  2 

Of  this  saint,  and  the  curious  institutions  which  he  formed, 
and  the  beautiful  tract  of  country  in  which  they  were  placed, 
I  have  given  an  account  in  the  third  edition  of  Letters  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  vol.  i.  p  103. 


Sacaru indignantly 

Did  he  toward  the  ocean  bend  his  way, 
And,  shaking  from  his  feet  the  dust  of  Spain, 
Took  ship,  and  hoisted  sail  Uirough  seas  unknown 
To  scrk  for  freedom.  —  IV.  p.  659,  col.  2. 

This  tale,  which  is  repeated  by  Blcda,  rests  on  no  better 
authority  than  that  of  Abulcacim,*  which  may,  however,  b3 
admitted,  so  far  as  to  show  that  it  was  a  prevalent  opinion  'a 
his  time. 

Antonio  Galvam,  in  his  Tratado  dos  Descobrimentos  Antigoz 
e  Modcmos,  relates  a  current,  and  manifestly  fabulous  story, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Sacaru,  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  emigration.  "They  say,"  he  says,  "  lliat  at 
tliis  time,  A.  D.  1447,  a  Portuguese  ship  sailing  out  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  was  carried  by  a  storm  much  farther  to 
the  west  than  she  had  intended,  and  came  to  an  island  where 
there  were  seven  cities,  and  where  our  language  was  spoken  ; 
and  the  people  asked  whether  tlie  Moors  still  occupied  Spain^ 
from  whence  tliey  had  fled  after  the  loss  of  King  Don  Rodrigo 
Tlie  contramaster  of  the  ship  said,  that  he  brought  away  a 
little  sand  from  the  island,  and  sold  it  to  a  goldsmith  in 
Lisbon,  who  extracted  from  it  a  good  quantity  of  gold.  It  is 
said  that  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  who  governed  at  that  time, 
ordered  these  things  to  be  written  in  the  Casa  do  Tombo. 
And  some  will  have  it  that  these  lands  and  islands  at  which 
the  Portuguese  touched,  were  those  which  are  now  called  the 
Antilhas  and  New  Spain."     (P.  24.) 

This  Antilia,  or  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  is  laid  down  in 
Martin  Behaim's  map  ;  the  story  was  soon  improved  by  giving 
seven  bishops  to  the  seven  cities:  and  Galvam  has  been  ac- 
cused by  Hornius  of  having  invented  it  to  give  his  countrymen 
the  honor  of  having  discovered  the  West  Indies  !  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  Antonio  Galvam  relates  the  story  as  if  he  did  not 
believe  it,  —  contam  —  they  relate,  —  and,  dix,\\.  is  said, — 
never  affirming  the  fact,  nor  making  any  inference  from  it,  but 
merely  stating  it  as  a  report ;  and  it  is  certain,  which  perhaps 
Hornius  did  not  know,  that  tliere  never  lived  a  man  of  purer 
integrity  than  Antonio  Galvam  ;  a  man  whoso  history  is  dis- 
graceful, not  to  his  country,  but  to  the  government  under 
which  he  lived,  and  whose  uniform  and  unsullied  virtue  en- 
titles him  to  rank  among  the  best  men  that  have  ever  done 
honor  to  human  nature. 

The  writers  who  repeal  this  story  of  the  Seven  Islands  and 
their  bishops,  have  also  been  pleased  to  find  traces  of  Sacaru 
in  the  new  world,  for  which  the  imaginary  resemblances  to 
Christianity  which  were  found  in  Yucatan  and  other  places, 
serve  them  as  proofs.  —  Oregorio  Garcia,  Origende  los  Lidios, 
I.  iv.  c.  30. 

The  work  of  Abulcacim,  in  which  the  story  6rst  appears, 
has  been  roundly  asserted  to  be  the  forgery  of  the  translator, 
Miguel  de  Luna.  The  Portuguese  academician,  Contador  de 
Argote,  speaking  of  this  romantic  history,  acquits  him  of  the 
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fraud,  which  has  with  little  reflection  been  laid  to  his  charge. 
Pedra^a,  he  says,  in  the  Grandezas  de  Granada,  and  Rodrigo 
Caro,  in  the  Grandezas  de  Sevilla,  both  affirm  that  the  original 
Arabic  exists  in  the  Escurial,  and  EscoJano  asserts  the  same, 
although  Nicholas  Antonio  says  that  the  catalogues  of  tliat 
library  do  not  make  mention  of  any  such  book.  If  Luna  had 
forged  it,  it  would  not  have  had  many  of  tliose  blunders  which 
are  observed  in  it ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  imputing  such 
a  fraud  to  Luna,  a  man  well  skilled  in  Arabic,  and  of  good 
reputation.  What  I  suspect  is,  tliat  the  book  was  composed 
by  a  Granadan  Moor,  and  the  reason  wliich  induces  me  to  form 
this  opinion  is,  the  minuteness  with  which  lie  describes  the 
conquest  which  Tarif  made  of  tliose  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  of  the  Alpuxarras  and  the  Serra  Neveda,  pointing 
out  the  etymologies  of  the  names  of  places,  and  other  circum- 
stances, which  any  one  who  reads  with  attention  will  observe. 
As  to  the  time  in  which  the  composer  of  this  arousing  romance 
flourished,  it  was  certainly  after  the  reign  of  Bedeci  Aben 
Habuz,  who  governed,  and  was  Lord  of,  Granada  about  the 
year  1013,  as  Marmol  relates,  after  the  Arabian  writers  ;  and 
tlie  reason  which  I  have  for  this  assertion  is,  that  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Abulcacim  the  story  is  told  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  said  Bedeci  Aben  Habuz  to  set  up  in  Granada  that  famous 
vane,  which  represents  a  knight  upon  horseback  in  bronze, 
with  a  spear  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  club  in  the  left,  and  these 
words  in  Arabic,  —  Bedeci  Aben  Habuz  says,  that  in  this 
manner  Andalusia  must  be  kept !  the  figure  moves  with  every 
wind,  and  veers  about  from  one  end  to  another.  —  Memorias 
dt  Braga,  t.  iii.  p.  120. 

In  tlie  fabulous  Chronicle  of  D.  Rodrigo,  Sacarus,  as  he  is 
there  called,  is  a  conspicuous  personage  ;  but  the  tale  of  his 
emigration  was  not  then  current,  and  the  author  kills  him  be- 
fore the  Moors  appear  upon  the  stage.  He  seems  to  have 
designed  him  as  a  representation  of  perfect  generosity. 


Jill  too  long:, 
Here  in  their  otnn  inheritance ^  the  sons 
Of  Spain  have  gruaii'il  beneath  a  foreign  yoke. 

IV.  p.  659,  col.  2. 

There  had  been  a  law  to  prohibit  intermarriages  between 
the  Goths  and  Romans  ;  tliis  law  Recesuintho  aimulled,* 
observing,  in  his  edict,  that  the  people  ought  in  no  slight  de- 
gree to  rejoice  at  the  repeal.  It  is  curious  that  the  distinction 
should  have  existed  so  long;  but  it  is  found  also  in  a  law  of 
Wamba's,  and  doubtless  must  have  continued  till  both  names 
were  lost  together  in  the  general  wreck.  The  vile  principle 
was  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  the  Wisigoths,  that  such  as  the 
root  is,  such  ought  the  branch  to  be, — gran  confusion  es  de 
linage^  quando  elfiyo  non  semetja  al  padre ^  que  aquclo  ques  de  la 
raizy  dcba  ccr  en  a  ciina,  and  upon  this  principle  a  law  was 
made  to  keep  the  children  of  slaves,  slaves  also. 

"  Many  men  well  versed  in  history,"  says  Contador  de  Ar- 
gote,  (Memorias  de  Braga,  3,  273,)  *'  think,  and  think  rightly, 
that  this  was  a  civil  war,  and  tliat  the  monarchy  was  divided 
into  two  factions,  of  which  the  least  powerful  availed  itself 
of  tlic  Arabs  as  auxiliaries;  and  that  these  auxiliaries  made 
themselves  masters,  and  easily  effected  their  intent  by  means 
of  the  divisions  in  the  country." 

"  The  natives  of  Spain,"  says  Joam  de  Barros,  "  never  bore 
much  love  to  the  Goths,  who  were  strangers  and  comelinga, 
and  when  they  came  had  no  right  there,  for  the  whole  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  believed  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  whom  the  Moors  slew  were  Goths,  and  it  is  said 
that,  on  one  side  and  oiLthe  other,  in  the  course  of  two  years 
there  were  slain  by  the  sword  seven  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  Christians  who  escaped  chose  that  the  name  of  Goths 
Bhould  be  lost ;  and  though  some  Castillians  complain  that 
the  race  Bhould  be  extinguished,  saying  with  Don  Jorge  Man- 
rique, 

Pues  la  sangre  de  Jos  Qodos 
y  el  linage  y  la  nobleza 
tan  crecida^ 
por  quantas  vias  y  modos 
se  sume  su  grande  alteza 
en  csta  vida^ 

•  ITiiero  luiffo,  L.  3.  tit.  1.  leg.  1. 
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I  must  say  that  I  see  no  good  foundation  for  this  ;  for  they 
were  a  proud  nation  and  barbarout',  and  were  a  long  time 
heretics  of  the  sects  of  Arius  and  Eutychius  and  Pelagius, 
and  can  be  praised  as  nothing  except  as  warriors,  who  wer( 
so  greedy  for  dominion,  that  wherever  they  reached  they  luia 
every  thing  bare  like  locusts,  and  therefore  tlie  emperoi 
ceded  to  them  this  country.  The  people  who  dwelt  in  il 
before  were  a  better  race,  always  praised  and  feared,  and  re- 
spected by  tlie  Romans,  loyal  and  faithful  and  true  and  rea- 
sonable :  and  if  the  Goths  afterwards  were  worthy  of  any 
estimation  they  became  so  here:  for  as  plants  lose  their 
bitterness  and  improve  by  being  planted  and  translated  into  a 
good  soil,  (as  is  said  of  peaches,)  so  does  a  good  land  change 
its  inhabitants,  and  of  rustic  and  barbarous  make  them  polished 
and  virtuous. 

"  The  Moors  did  not  say  that  they  came  against  the  Chris- 
tians, but  against  the  Goths,  who  had  usurped  Spain  ;  and  it 
appears  that  to  the  people  of  the  land  it  mattered  little  whether 
they  were  under  Goths  or  Moors  ;  or  indeed  it  might  not  bo 
too  much  to  say  that  they  preferred  the  Moors,  not  only  be- 
cause all  new  things  and  changes  would  be  pleasing,  but  be- 
cause they  were  exasperated  against  the  Goths  for  what  they 
had  done  against  the  Christians,  (i.  c.  the  Caiholics,)  and  for 
tlio  bad  government  of  King  Witiza." 

"  You  arc  not  to  think,"  says  the  Chronicler,  "  that  Count 
Don  Julian  and  the  Bishop  Don  Orpas  came  of  the  lineage  of 
the  Goths,  but  of  the  lineage  of  the  Cffisars,  and  therefore  they 
were  not  grieved  that  the  good  lineage  should  be  destroyed." 
—  Chr,  del  K.  D.  Rodrigo,  p.  i.  c.  248. 


Favila.  —  V.  p.  661,  col.  1. 

Barrios,  taking  a  punster's  license  la  orthography,  plays 
upon  the  name  ofPelayo's  father:  — 

del  gran  Favila  {que  centella 

signifca)  Pelayo,  marcial  llama^ 
restauro  el  Leones  reyno  con  aquella 
luz  que  alcanzo  la  victoriosa  rama. 

Coro  de  las  Musas,  p.  102. 


The  Queen  too,  Egilona,  — 

tf'its  she  not  married  to  the  enemy, 

The  jMoor,  the  Misbeliever  ?  —  V.  p.  661,  col.  1. 

For  this  fact  there  is  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  Isi- 
dorus  Pacensis.  Per  idem  tempus  in  ^ra  735,  anno  imperii 
ejus  9.  Arabum  97.  Jlbdalaziz  omnem  Hispamamper  tres  an- 
nos  sub  cenauario  jugo  pacijicans,  cum  Hispali  divitiis  et  hono- 
nimfascibus  cum  Regiua  HispanitB  in  conjugio  cupulata,  fUaa 
Regiim  ac  Principum  pelUcatas,  et  imprudenter  distractas  iBStu- 
aret,  seditione  suorujn  facta,  orationi  instans,  consilio  J9jub,  oc- 
ciilitur  ;  aUiue  co  Hispaniam  retinatte,  mense  impleto,  Alahor  in 
regno  Hesperioi  per  principalia  jussa  succedit,  cui  de  morte  Ab- 
daltniz  it,a  edicitur,  ut  quasi  consilio  Egilonis  Regite  covjugis 
quondam  Riiderici  regis,  quam  sibi  socioberat,  jugum  Arabicum 
a  sua  ccrviee  conarctur  avertere,  et  reguam  in  rasum  Hiberioi 
sibimet  retcmptare.  —  Espana  Sagrada,  t.  viii.  302. 

Florez  relates  the  story  in  the  words  of  the  old  translation 
of  an  Arabic  original  imputed  to  Rasis.  "  When  Belazin,  the 
son  of  Muza,  remained  for  Lord  of  Spain,  and  had  ordered  his 
affairs  right  well,  they  told  him  tidings  of  Ulaca,  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  King  D.  Rodrigo,  that  she  was  a  right 
worthy  dame,  and  right  beautiful,  and  of  a  great  lineage,  and 
that  she  was  a  native  of  Africa  ;  whereupon  he  sent  for  her, 
and  ordered  that  beasts  should  be  given  her,  and  much  prop- 
erty, and  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  and  all  things  that 
she  could  require,  till  she  could  come  to  him.  And  they 
brought  her  unto  him,  and  when  he  saw  her,  he  was  well 
pleased  with  her,  and  said,  Ulaca,  tell  me  of  thy  affairs,  and 
conceal  nothing  from  me  ;  for  thou  knowest  I  may  do  with 
thee  according  to  my  will,  being  my  captive.  And  when  she 
heard  this,  it  increased  the  grief  wliich  she  had  in  her  heart, 
and  her  sorrow  was  such,  that  she  had  well  nigh  fallen  dead 
to  the  ground,  and  she  replied  weeping  and  said,  Baron,  what 
wouldst  thou  know  more  of  my  affairs?  For  doth  not  all  the 
world  know,  that  I,  a  young  damsel,  being  murried  with  King 
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D.  Rodrigo,  was  with  him  Lady  of  Spain,  and  dwelt  in 
honor  and  in  all  pleasure,  more  than  I  deserved  ;  and  tliere- 
fore  it  was  God's  will  that  they  ehould  endure  no  longer  ?  And 
now  I  am  in  dishonor  greater  than  ever  was  dame  of  such 
high  state  :  For  I  am  plundered,  and  have  not  a  single  palm 
of  inheritance  ;  and  I  am  a  captive,  and  brought  into  bondage. 
I  also  have  been  mistress  of  all  the  land  that  I  behold.  There- 
fore, Sir,  have  pity  upon  my  misfortunes  j  and  in  respect  of 
the  groat  lineage  which  you  know  to  be  mine,  suffer  not  that 
wrong  or  violence  be  offered  me  by  any  one  j  and.  Sir,  if  it 
he  your  grace  you  will  ransom  me.  There  are  men  I  know 
who  would  take  compassion  on  me,  and  give  you  for  me  a 
great  sum.  And  Belazin  said  to  her,  Be  certain  that  so  long 
as  1  live,  you  shall  never  go  from  my  house.  And  Ulaca  said, 
What  then,  Sir,  would  you  do  with  me  f  and  Rclazin  said,  I 
will  that  you  should  remain  in  my  house,  and  there  you  shall 
be  free  from  all  wretchedness,  with  my  other  wives.  Andslie 
said,  In  an  evil  day  was  I  born,  if  it  is  to  be  true  that  I  have 
been  wife  of  the  honored  king  of  Spain,  and  now  have  to  live 
in  a  stranger's  house  as  the  concubine  and  captive  of  another  I 
And  I  swear  unto  God  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  dismay  me  thus, 
that  I  will  rather  seek  my  own  death  as  soon  as  I  can  ;  fori  will 
endure  no  more  misery,  seeing  that  by  death  I  can  escape  it. 
And  when  Belazin  saw  that  she  thus  lamented,  he  said  to  her, 
Good  dame,  think  not  that  we  have  concubines,  but  by  our  law 
we  may  have  seven  wives,  if  we  can  maintain  them,  and  there- 
fore you  shall  be  my  wife,  like  each  of  the  others  ;  and  all 
things  which  your  law  requires  that  a  man  should  do  for  his  wife, 
will  I  do  for  you  ;  and  therefore  you  have  no  cause  to  lament ; 
and  be  sure  that  I  will  do  you  much  honor,  and  will  make  all 
who  love  me  servo  and  honor  you,  and  you  shall  be  mistress 
of  all  my  wives.  To  this  she  made  answer  and  said,  Sir,  offer 
me  no  violence  concerning  my  law,  but  let  me  live  as  a 
Christian:  And  to  this  Belazin  was  nothing  loth,  and  he 
granted  it,  and  liis  marriage  was  performed  witli  her  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  RIoors  ;  and  every  day  he  liked  her 
more,  and  did  her  such  honor  that  greater  could  not  be. 
And  it  befell  that  Belazin  being  one  day  with  Ulaca,  she  said 
to  him.  Sir,  do  not  think  it  ill  if  I  tell  you  of  a  thing  in 
wliich  you  do  not  act  as  if  you  knew  the  custom.  And  he 
Gaid,  Wherein  is  it  that  I  err.'  Sir,  said  she,  because  you  have 
no  crown,  for  no  one  was  ever  confirmed  in  Spain,  except 
he  had  a  crown  upon  his  head.  He  said,  This  wliich  you  say 
19  nothing,  for  we  have  it  not  of  our  lineage,  neither  is  it  our 
custom  to  wear  a  crown.  She  said.  Many  good  reasons  are 
there  why  a  crown  is  of  use,  and  it  would  injure  you  nothing, 
but  be  well  for  you,  and  when  you  should  wear  your  crown 
upon  your  head,  God  would  know  you  and  others  also  by  it : 
And  she  said.  You  would  look  full  comely  with  it,  and  it 
would  be  great  nobleness  to  you,  and  be  right  fitting,  and  you 
should  wear  in  it  certain  stonep,  wliich  will  he  good  for  you, 
and  avail  you.  And  in  a  short  time  afterwanls,  Belazin  went 
to  dwell  at  Seville,  and  he  carried  Ulaca  willi  him,  and  she 
took  of  her  gold,  and  of  her  pearls,  and  of  her  precious  stones, 
which  she  had  many  and  good,  and  made  him  tho  noblest 
crown  that  ever  was  seen  by  man,  and  gave  it  Jiim,  and  bade 
him  take  it,  and  place  it  where  it  should  be  well  keptj  and 
Ulaca,  as  slie  was  a  woman  of  understanding  and  prudence, 
ordered  her  affairs  as  well  us  Belazin,  so  that  he  loved  lier 
much  and  did  great  honor  to  her,  and  did  many  of  tliose  things 
which  she  desired;  so  that  lie  was  well  pleased  with  tho 
Christians,  and  did  them  much  good,  and  showed  favor  unto 
them."  —  Manorins  de  las  Reynas  Catholicas,  I,  p.  98. 

Q'he  issue  of  this  was  fatal  to  Abdalaziz.  In  Aibucacim's 
historv,  it  is  said  that  he  was  converted  by  this  Christian  wife, 
and  for  that  reason  put  to  death  by  his  father.  Others  have 
supposed  that  by  means  of  her  influence  he  was  endeavoring 
to  make  himself  King  of  Spain,  independent  of  the  Caliph. 
A  characteristic  circumstance  is  added.  Egilona  was  very 
desirous  to  convert  her  husband,  and  that  she  miglit  at  least 
obtain  from  him  some  mark  of  outward  respect  for  her  images, 
made  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  wliich  she  kept  them, 
BO  low,  that  he  could  not  enter  without  bowing.  —  Blcda, 
p.  214. 

Deixam  a  Ahdalazizy  que  de  Bellona 
MuTnara  a  lcite,por  Rector  da  Hesperia  ; 

Esle  caza  co  a  inclyta  Egilona, 
Jllulker  de  Dam  Rodrigo,  (o  gram  miscria!) 


Titmou  Coroa  de  ouro,  e  a  Matrona 

Lke  deu.  para  a  tomar  larga  materia, 
Foi  notado  d  misera  raynfia 
Cazarse  com  hum  Monro  tarn  asinlui. 

Desiruicam  de  Espanha,  p.  237, 

The  character  of  this  Q,ueen  is  beautifully  conceived  If 
the  author  of  Count  Julian  :  — 

Beaming  with  virtue  inaccessible 

Stood  Egilona  ;  for  her  lord  she  lived, 

And  for  the  heavens  that  raised  lier  sphere  so  high : 

All  thoughts  were  on  her  —  all  beside  her  own. 

Negligent  as  the  bloeaoms  of  tlie  field. 

Arrayed  iu  candor  and  simplicity. 

Before  her  path  she  rxard  the  streams  of  joy 

Murmur  her  name  ia  all  their  cadences. 

Saw  them  in  every  scene,  in  light,  in  shade, 

Reflect  her  image  ;  hut  acknowledged  them 

Hers  most  complete  when  flowing  from  her  most. 

All  things  in  want  of  her,  herself  of  none. 

Pomp  and  dominion  lay  beneath  her  feet 

Unfelt  and  unregarded  :  now  behold 

The  earthly  passions  war  against  the  heavenly  ! 

Pride  against  love  ;  ambition  and  revenge 

Against  devotion  and  compliancy  — 

Her  glorious  beams  adversity  hath  blunted. 

And  coming  nearer  to  our  quiet  view. 

The  original  clay  of  coarse  mortality 

Hardens  and  flaws  around  her. 


One  day  of  bitter  and  severe  delight. —  VI.  p.  663,  col.  2. 

I  have  ventured  to  borrow  this  expression  from  the  tragedy 
of  Count  Julian.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  passage  in 
which  it  occurs. 


Mdalazis.   Thou  lovest  still  thy  country .' 

Julian.    Abdalazis, 

All  men  with  b-iman  feelings  love  their  country. 

Not  the  high-born  or  wealthy  man  alone, 

Who  looks  upon  his  children,  each  one  led 

By  its  gay  handmaid,  from  the  high  alcove. 

And  hears  them  once  a-day  ;  not  only  he 

Who  hath  forgotten,  when  his  guest  inquirea 

The  name  of  some  far  village  all  hia  own  ; 

Whose  rivers  bound  liie  province,  and  whose  hills 

Touch  the  last  cloud  upon  the  level  sky: 

No  ;  belter  men  still  better  love  their  country 

'Tis  the  old  mansion  of  their  earliest  friends, 

Tlie  chapel  of  their  first  and  best  devotions  j 

When  violence,  or  perfidy,  invades. 

Or  when  unworthy  lords  hold  wassail  there. 

And  wiser  heads  are  drooping  round  its  moats. 

At  last  they  fix  their  steady  and  stiff  eye 

There,  there  alone  —  stand  while  the  trumpet  blows, 

And  view  the  hostile  flames  above  its  towers 

Spire,  with  a  bitter  and  severe  deliglit. 


Rrstoring  in  tliy  native  line,  0  Prince^ 

Tlie  sceptre  to  the  Spaniard.  —  VII.  p.  6G6,  col.  J. 

This  was  a  favorite  opinion  of  Garibays,  himself  a  Bis- 
cayan,  but  he  has  little  better  proof  for  it  than  the  fact,  that 
Gothic  names  disappeared  with  Roderick,  and  that  Pelayo 
and  his  successors  drew  their  nomenclature  from  a  different 
stock.  He  says,  indeed,  that  ancient  writings  are  not  wanting 
to  support  his  opinion.  Some  rude  commenUtor  has  written 
against  this  assertion  in  the  margin  of  my  copy,  miente  Oari- 
bay ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  commentator  is  the  truer  man  of 
the  two. 

There  is  a  fabulous  tale  of  Pelayo's  birth,  which,  like  many 
other  tales  of  no  better  authority,  has  legends  and  relics  to 
support  it.  The  story,  according  to  Dr.  D.  Christoval  Lozano, 
in  his  history  of  Los  Reyes  Nuevos  de  Toledo,  is  this.  Luz, 
niece  to  Egilona,  and  sister  of  Roderick,  dwelt  at  Toledo,  in 
the  palace  of  King  Egica.     Duke  Favila,  her  father's  brolhcn 
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fell  ID  love  witli  her,  and  ciime  from  his  residence  in  Can- 
tabria  to  ask  Iier  in  marriage,  expecting  to  find  no  other 
obstacle  than  t)ie  dispensable  one  of  consanguinity.  But  it  so 
happened,  that  the  King  was  wooing  Luz  to  become  his  con- 
cubine j  lier  refusal  made  liim  jealous,  as  he  could  not  con- 
ceive tliat  it  proceeded  from  any  cause  except  love  for  another, 
and  as  his  temper  and  power  were  not  to  be  provoked  without 
danger,  Favil^  dared  not  openly  make  his  suit.  He  and  his 
mistress  therefore  met  in  private,  and  plighted  their  vows 
befor^  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  The  consequences  soon 
became  apparent,  —  the  more  so,  because,  as  Dr.  Lozano  as- 
S'ires  ua,  there  were  at  that  time  no  fashions  to  conceal  such 
thiugs,  y  mas  que  en  aquetla  era  no  se  avian  inventado  los 
guarda-infante^f.  The  king  observed  the  alteration  in  her 
ehape,  and  placed  spies  upon  her,  meaning  to  destroy  the 
child  and  punish  the  mother  with  tlie  rigor  of  the  law,  death 
by  fire  being  the  punishment  for  such  an  offence.  Luz  was 
well  aware  of  the  danger.  She  trusted  her  Cumarfrtt  and  one 
servant :  They  made  an  ark  :  She  herself,  as  soon  as  the 
infant  was  born,  threw  water  in  his  fae«,  and  baptized  him  by 
the  name  of  Pelayo :  a  writing  was  placed  with  him  in  the 
ark,  requesting  that  whoever  should  find  it  would  breed  up 
the  boy  with  care,  for  lie  was  of  good  lineage.  Money  enough 
was  added  to  support  him  for  eight  years,  and  the  ark  was 
then  launched  upon  tlie  Tagus,  where  it  floated  down  the 
stream  all  night,  all  day,  and  all  the  following  night.  On  the 
second  morning  it  grounded  near  Alcantara,  and  was  found 
by  Grafeses,  who  happened  to  be  Luz's  uncle.  The  king's 
suspicion  being  confirmed  by  the  sudden  alteration  in  the 
lady's  appearance,  he  used  every  means  to  delect  her,  but 
without  avail  J  he  even  ordered  all  children  to  be  examined 
who  had  been  born  in  or  around  Toledo  within  three  months, 
and  full  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  their 
births:  To  the  astonishment  of  later  historians,  35^000  of 
that  age  were  found,  and  not  one  among  them  of  suspicious 
extraction.  The  tale  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  form  of  romance. 
The  lady  is  accused  of  incontinence,  and  to  be  burnt,  unless 
a  champion  defeats  her  accuser.  Favila  of  course  undertakes 
her  defence,  and  of  course  is  victorious.  A  second  battle 
follows  with  the  same  success,  and  fresh  combats  would  have 
followed,  if  a  hermit  had  not  brought  the  king  to  repentance. 
Grafeses  in  due  lime  discovers  the  secret,  and  restores  the 
child  to  his  parents 

This  fabulous  chronicle  seems  to  be  the  oldest  written 
source  of  this  story,  but  some  such  tradition  had  probably 
long  been  current.  The  ark  was  shown  at  Alcantara,  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Benito  ;  and  a  description  of  it,  with  reasons 
why  its  authenticity  should  be  admitted,  may  be  found  in 
Francisco  de  Pisa^s  Description  de  Toledo^  1.  iii.  c.  i. 


^nd  in  thy  name, 
Accept  tJtc  Crown  of  Thorns  she  proffers  me.  —  VII.  6G6,  col.  2. 

Godfrey  was  actually  crowned  with  thorns  in  Jerusalem,  — 
a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  question  in 
heraldry,  —  thus  curiously  stated  and  commented  by  Robert 
Barret,  in  that  part  of  his  long  poem  which  relates  to  this 
Prince  :  — 

A  Prince  religious,  if  ever  any. 
Considering  the  age  wherein  he  lived. 
Vice-hater  great,  endued  with  virtues  many, 
True  humilized,  void  of  mundane  pride  j 
For  though  he  now  created  were  great  king, 
Yet  would  he  not,  as  royal  pomp  requires, 
Encrowned  bo  with  crownet  glistering 
Of  gold  and  gems  to  mundains  vain  desires  j 
But  with  a  piicking,  pricking  crown  of  thorn, 
Bearing  thereto  a  Christian  reverence, 
Sith  Heaven's  King,  man's  Redeemer,  did  not  scorn 
To  wear  such  crown  within  that  city's  fence. 
When  as,  cross-loden,  humblely  he  went. 
All  cowring  under  burden  of  that  wood, 
To  pay  the  pain  of  man's  due  punishment 


To  free  n 
frora  hell 


And  free  from  Pluto's  bands  Prometheus  brood. 

By  reaa'n  of  Godfrey's  great  humility 
Refusing  golden-crow  nets  dignity, 


Some  blundering  in  world-witted  heraldry. 
The  foolish-  Not  knowing  how  t'  distinguish  vertues  irye, 
aitlB.  '  ^**  question  make  this  Christian  king  to  set 

In  catalogue  of  gold-diademed  kings  ; 
Regarding  glitter  of  the  external  jet, 
And  not  true  garnish  of  tli'  internal  things; 
Th'  internal  virtues,  soul's  sweet  ornaments, 
So  pleasing  to  th'  Eternal's  sacred  eyes, 
In  angels  chore  consorting  sweet  concents 
Of  heavenly  harmony  'bove  christal  skies. 
But  we,  ^  contra,  him  not  on'v  dceni 
A  Christian  king,  but  perfect     hristian  king, 
A  christal  fanal,  lamping  light  divine 
To  after-comer  kings,  world  emp'rizing. 
For  he,  religious  prince,  did  not  despise 
The  Heaven-sent  gift  to  be  anointed  king. 
But  disesteem'd  the  mundane  pompous  guise 
Tickling  the  hearts  of  princes  monarching. 

Aonoiacioa.      Potentates  regard  this  heaven-aspiring  Prince, 
Not  priding,  as  up  proves  his  dignity  ; 
High  throned  kings  aspect  the  starred  fence 
Of  this  true  map  of  true  kings  royalty  j 
Not  Nembrothizing  in  cloud-kissing  towers, 
Not  Semiramizing  in  prides  palaces, 
Not  Neronizing  in  all  sanguine  hours, 
Not  Heliogabalizing  in  lusts  lees  ; 
But  Joshuadizing  in  his  Christian  camp, 
And  Judithizing  in  his  Salem's  seat, 
And  Davidizing  in  his  Sion's  stamp, 
And  Solomonizing  in  all  sacred  heat. 


Outicatching  for  her  sake 
The  starry  host,  and  ready  for  the  work 
Of  day  before  tfie  sun  begins  his  course. —  VIII.  p.  667,  col.  2. 

Garci  Fernandez  Manrique  surprised  the  Moors  so  oftea 
during  the  night,  that  he  was  called  Garci  Madrugi,  —  au 
appellation  of  the  same  import  as  Peep-of-day-boy.  He 
founded  the  convent  of  St.  Salvador  de  Palacios  de  Benage. 
for  Benedictine  nuns,  and  when  he  called  up  his  merry  men, 
used  to  say,  Up,  sirs,  and  fight,  for  my  nuns  are  up  and 
praying  ;  Lecantaos  Senores  d  pelcar^  que  mis  monjas  son  levan- 
tadas  a  mar.  —  Prutbas  de  la  Hist,  de  la  Casa  de  Lara,  p.  43. 


Hermesind.  —  X.  p.  670,  col.  1. 

Mariana  derives  the  nameof  Hermesinda  from  the  reverence 
in  which  Hermenegild  was  held  in  Spain,  —  a  prince  who  has 
been  sainted  for  having  renounced  the  Homooisian  creed,  and 
raised  a  civil  war  against  his  father  in  favor  of  the  Ho- 
moousian  one.  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  when  the  fate  of 
D.  Carlos  is  remembered,  that  his  name  should  have  been 
inserted  in  the  calendar,  at  the  solicitation  of  Philip  II.  1 
From  the  same  source  Mariana  derives  the  names  Herme- 
nisinda,  Armengol,  Ermengaud,  Ilermegildez,  and  Hermildez 
But  here,  as  Brito  has  done  with  Pelayo,  he  seems  to  forget 
that  the  name  was  current  before  it  was  borne  by  the  Saint, 
and  the  derivations  from  it  as  numerous.  Its  root  may  be 
found  in  Herman,  whose  German  name  will  prevail  over  the 
Latinized  Arminius 


The  glen  ichere  Tagus  rolls  betweeyi  his  rocks. 

X.  p.  671,  col.  2. 

The  story  of  the  Enchanted  Tower  at  Toledo  is  well  known 
to  every  English  reader.  It  neither  accorded  with  the  char- 
acter of  my  poem  to  introduce  the  fiction,  ntr  would  it  have 
been  prudent  to  have  touched  upon  it  after  Walter  Scott. 
The  account  of  the  Archbishop  Rodrego,  and  of  Abulcacim, 
may  be  found  in  his  notes.  What  follows  here  is  translated 
from  the  fabulous  chronicle  of  King  Don  Rodrigo. 

"  And  there  came  to  him  the  keepers  of  the  house  which 
was  in  Toledo,  which  they  called  Pleasure  with  Pain,  the 
Perfect  Guard,  the  secret  of  that  which  is  to  come  ;  and  it 
was  called  also  by  another  name,  the  Honor  of  God.  And 
these  keepers  came  before  the  king,  and  said  unto  him.  Sire 
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since  God  hath  done  thee  such  good,  and  such  favor  ae  Diat 
thou  shouidst  be  king  of  all  Spain,  we  come  to  require  of 
thee  that  thou  wouldsl  go  to  Toledo,  and  put  thy  lock  upon 
tho  house  which  we  are  appointed  to  keep.     And  the  king 
demanded  of  them  what  house  was  that,  and  wherefore  he 
shouKI  put  upon  it  his  lock.     And  they  said  unto  him,  Sire, 
we  will  willingly  tell  thee,  that  thou  maysl  know.     Sire,  true 
it  is,  that  when  Hercules  the  Strong  came  into  Spain,  he  made 
in  it  many  marvellous  tilings  in  tlmse  places  where  he  under- 
stood that  they  might  host  reuKiin  ;  and  thus  when  he  was  in 
Toledo  he  understood  well  that  that  cily  would  be  one  of  the 
best  in  Spain  ;  and  saw  that  the  kings  who  should  be  Lords 
of    Spain  would  have   more   pleasure    to   continue  dwelling 
therein  than  in  any  other  part ;  and  seeing  that  things  would 
come  after  many  ways,  some  contrariwise  to  otliers,  it  pleased 
him  to  leave  many  enchnntmentB  made,  to  the  end  that  at\er 
his  deatli  his  power  and  wisdom  might   by  them  be  known. 
And  he  made  in  Toledo  a  house,  after  the  manner  which  we 
shall  now  describe,  with  great  mastership,  so  that  we  have  not 
heard  tell  of  any  other  such  :  The  which  is  made  after  this 
guise.     There  are  four  lions  of  metal  under  the  foundation 
of  this  house  :  and  so  large  are  tliey,  that  a  man  sitting  upon 
a  "feat  horse  on  the  one  side,  and  another  in  like  manner 
upon  the  other,  cannot  see  each  other,  so  large  are  the  lions. 
And  the  house  is  upon  them,  and  it  is  entirely  round,  and  so 
lolly  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  who  can  throw  a 
stone  to  the  top:  and  many  have   attempted  this,  but  they 
never  could.     And  there   is  not  a  man  of  this  age  who  can 
tell  you  hy  what  manner  this  house  was  made,  neither  whose 
understanding  can  reach  to  say  in  what  manner  it  is  worked 
within.     But  of  that  which  we  have  seen  without,  we  have 
to  tell  thee.     Certes  in  the  wliole  house  there  is  no  stone 
bigger  than  the  hand  of  a  man,  and  the  most  of  them  are  of 
jasper  and  marble,  so  clear  and  shining,  that  they  seem  to  be 
crystal.    They  are  of  so  many  colors  that  we  do  not  think 
there  are  two  stones   in  it  of  the  same  color ;  and  so  cun- 
ningly are  they  joined  one  with  another,  that  if  it  were  not 
fur  the  many  colors,  you  would  not  believe   but  that  the 
whole  house  was  made  of  one  entire  atone.     And  the  stones 
are  placed  in  such  manner  one  by  another,  that  seeing  them 
you  may  know  all  the  things  of  tho  battles  aforepast,  and  of 
great  feats.     And  this  is  not  hy  [licturcs,  but  the  color  of  the 
stones,  and  the  great  art  of  joining  one  with  the  other,  make 
it  appear  thus.     And  sans  doubt  he  who  should  wish  to  know 
the  truth  of  the  great  deedsof  arms  which  have  been  wrought 
in  the  world,  might  by  menus  of  that  house  know  it.     See 
now  in  what  manner  Hercules  was  wise  and  fortunate,  and 
right  valiant,  and  acquainted  with  the  things  which  were  to 
come.     And  when  he  was  Lord  of  Spain,  he  made  it  af^er 
this  guise,  which  wo  have  related  unto  you.     And  he  com- 
manded that  neither  King  nor  Lord  of  Spain  who  might  come 
after  him,  should  seek  to  know  that  which  was  within  ;  but 
that  every  one   instead  should  put  a  lock  upon  the  doors 
thereof,  oven  as  he  himself  did,  for  he  firsl  put  on  a  lock,  and 
fastened  it  with  his  key.     And  after  him  there  has  been  no 
King  nor  Lord  in  Spain,  who  has  thought  it  good  to  go  from 
his  liidding  ;  but  every  one  as  he  came  put  on  each  his  lock, 
according  to  that  whicli  Hercules  appointed.     And  now  that 
we  have  told  thee  the  manner  of  the  house,  and  that  which 
we  know  concerning  it,  we  require  of  thee  that  thou  shouidst 
go  thither,  and  put  on  thy  lock  on  the  gates  thereof,  even  as 
all  the  kings  have  done  who  have  reigned  in  Spain  until  this 
time.     And   the  King  Don  Rodrigo  hearing  the  marvellous 
things  of  this  house,  and  desiring  to  know  what  there  was 
within,  and  moreover  being  a  man  of  great  heart,  wished  to 
know  of  all  things  how  they  were  and  for  what  guise.     He 
made  answer,  that  no  such  lock  would  he  put  upon  that  house, 
and  that  by  all  means  he  would  know  what  there  was  witiiin. 
And  they  said  unto  him,  Sire,  you  will  not  do  tliat  which  has 
never  been  don^  in  Spain;  be  pleased  therefore  to  observe 
that  which  the  other  kings  have  observed.     And  the  king  said 
unto  them.  Leave  off  now,  and  I  will  appoint  the  soonest  that 
may  be  how  f  may  go  to  see  this  house,  and  tiien  I  will  do 
that  which  shall  seem  good.     And  he  would  give  them  no 
other  reply.     And  when  they  saw  that  he  would  give  them 
no  otlier  reply,  they  dared  not  persist  farther,  and  they  dia- 
peeded  themselves  of  him,  and  went  their  way. 

"  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  tlie  King  Don  Rodrigo  called  to 
mind  how  he  had  been  required  to  put  a  lock  upon  the  doors 


of  the  house  which  was  in  Toledo,  and  he  resolved  to  carry 
into  GfFect  that  unto  which  his  heart  inclined  him.  And  one 
day  he  gathered  together  all  the  greatest  knights  of  Spain, 
who  were  there  with  him,  and  went  to  see  this  house,  and  he 
saw  that  it  was  more  marvellous  than  those  who  were  its 
keepers  had  told  him,  and  as  he  was  thus  beholding  it,  he  said. 
Friends,  I  will  by  all  means  see  what  there  is  in  this  house 
which  Hercules  made.  And  when  the  great  Lords  who  were 
with  him  heard  this,  they  began  to  say  unto  him  that  he  ought 
not  to  do  this  ;  for  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  do  that 
which  never  king  nor  Csesar,  that  had  been  Lord  of  Spain 
since  Hercules,  had  done  until  that  time.  And  the  king  said 
unto  them.  Friends,  in  this  house  there  is  notliing  but  what 
may  be  seen.  I  am  well  sure  that  thb  .  chantments  cannot 
hinder  me,  and  this  being  so,  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  And  the 
knights  said,  Do  that,  sir,  which  you  think  good,  but  this  is 
not  done  hy  our  counsel.  And  when  he  saw  that  they  were  all 
of  a  different  accord  from  that  which  ho  wished  to  do,  he  said, 
Now  gainsay  mc  as  you  will,  for  let  what  will  happen  I  shall 
not  forbear  to  do  my  pleasure.  And  forthwith  he  went  to  the 
doors,  and  ordered  all  tlie  locks  to  be  opened  ;  and  this  was  a 
great  labor,  for  so  many  were  the  keys  and  the  locks,  that  if 
they  had  not  seen  it,  it  would  have  been  a  great  thing  to  be- 
lieve. And  after  they  wore  unlocked,  the  king  pushed  the 
door  with  his  hand,  and  he  went  in,  and  the  chief  persons  who 
were  there  with  him,  as  many  as  he  pleased,  and  they  found  a 
hall  made  in  a  square,  being  as  wide  on  one  pari  as  on  the 
other,  and  in  it  there  was  a  bed  richly  furnished,  and  there 
was  laid  in  that  bed  tho  statue  of  a  man,  exceeding  great,  and 
armed  at  all  points,  and  he  had  the  one  arm  stretched  out,  and 
a  writing  in  his  hand.  And  when  the  king  and  those  who 
were  with  him  saw  this  bed,  and  the  man  who  was  laid  in  it, 
they  marvelled  what  it  might  be,  and  they  said,  Certes,  that 
bed  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  Hercules  and  of  his  encbnnt- 
ments.  And  when  they  saw  the  writing  which  he  Iield  in  his 
hand,  they  showed  it  to  the  king,  and  the  king  went  to  him. 
and  took  it  from  his  liand,  and  opened  it  and  read  it,  and  it 
said  thus.  Audacious  one,  thou  who  shall  read  this  writing, 
mark  well  what  thou  art,  and  how  great  evil  through  thee  shall 
come  to  pass,  for  evnn  as  Spain  was  peopled  and  conquered  by 
me,  so  by  thee  shall  it  be  depopulated  and  lost.  And  I  say 
unto  thee,  that  I  was  Hercules  the  strong,  he  who  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  all  Spain  ;  and  I  slew  fle- 
rvon  the  Great,  who  was  Lord  thereof;  and  I  alone  subdued 
all  these  lands  of  Spain,  and  conquered  many  nations,  and 
brave  knights,  and  never  any  one  could  conquer  me,  save  only 
Death.  Look  well  to  wliat  thou  doest,  for  from  this  world 
thou  wilt  carry  with  thee  nothing  but  tho  good  which  Ihou 
hast  done. 

*'  And  when  the  king  had  read  the  writing  he  was  troubled, 
and  he  wished  then  that  he  had  not  begun  this  thing.  How- 
beit  he  made  semblance  as  if  it  touched  him  not,  and  said  that 
no  man  was  powerful  enough  to  know  that  which  is  to  conic, 
except  the  true  God.  And  all  the  knights  who  were  present 
were  much  troubled  becau.-e  of  what  tho  writing  said  ;  and 
having  seen  this  they  went  to  behold  another  apartment, 
which  was  so  marvellous,  that  no  man  can  relate  how  mar- 
vellous it  was.  The  colors  which  were  therein  were  four- 
The  one  part  of  tho  apartment  was  white  as  snow ;  and  the 
other,  which  was  over  against  it,  was  more  black  than  pitch  ; 
and  another  part  was  green  as  a  line  emerald,  and  that  which 
was  over  against  it  was  redder  than  fresh  blood  ;  and  the  whole 
apartment  was  bright  and  more  lucid  than  crystal,  and  it  was 
so  beautiful,  and  the  color  thereof  so  fine,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
oach  of  the  sides  were  made  of  a  single  stone,  and  all  who  were 
there  present  said  that  there  was  not  more  than  a  single  stone 
in  each,  and  that  there  was  no  joining  of  one  stone  with 
another,  for  every  side  of  the  whole  four  appeared  to  be  one 
solid  slab  ;  and  they  all  said,  th;it  never  in  the  world  bad  such 
a  work  as  this  elsewhere  been  made,  and  that  it  must  le  held 
for  a  remarkable  thing,  and  for  onp  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  And  in  all  the  apartments  there  was  no  beam,  nor 
any  work  of  wood,  neither  williin  nor  without;  and  as  the 
floor  thereof  was  flat,  so  also  was  the  ceiling.  Above  these 
were  windows,  and  so  many,  that  they  gave  a  great  light,  so 
that  all  which  was  within  might  be  seen  as  clearly  as  that 
which  was  without.  And  when  they  had  seen  the  apartment 
how  it  was  mnde,  they  found  in  it  nothing  hut  one  pillar,  and 
that  not  very  large,  and  round,  and  of  the  height  of  a  man  of 
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mean  stature  :  and  there  was  a  door  in  it  right  cunningly 
made,  and  upon  it  was  a  littto  writing  in  Greek  letters,  which 
eaid,  Hercules  made  tliis  house  in  the  yoar  of  Adam  three 
hundred  and  six.  And  when  the  king  bad  read  these  letters, 
and  understood  that  which  tliey  said,  he  opened  the  door,  and 
when  it  was  opened  they  found  Hebrew  letters  wliicli  said. 
This  house  is  one  of  tlie  wonders  of  Hercules  ;  and  when  they 
had  read  these  letters  they  saw  a  niche  made  in  that  pillar, 
in  which  was  a  coffer  of  silver,  right  subtly  wrought,  and  after 
a  strange  manner,  and  it  was  gilded,  and  covered  with  many 
precious  stones,  and  of  great  price,  and  it  was  fastened  witli  a 
lock  of  mother-of-pearl.  And  tiiis  was  made  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  wae  a  strange  thing,  and  tiiero  were  cut  upon  it 
Greek  letters  which  said.  It  cannot  be  but  that  the  king,  in 
whose  time  this  coft'er  shall  be  opened,  shall  see  wonders  be- 
fore his  death:  thus  said  Hercules  the  Lord  of  Greece  and  of 
Spjiin,  who  knew  some  of  those  things  which  are  to  come. 
And  when  the  king  understood  this,  he  said.  Within  this  coffer 
lies  that  which  I  seek  to  know,  and  which  Hercules  has  so 
strongly  forbidden  to  be  known.  And  he  took  the  lock  and 
broke  it  with  his  hands,  for  there  was  no  other  who  durst 
break  it :  and  when  the  lock  was  broken,  and  the  coffer  open, 
they  found  nothing  within,  except  a  white  cloth  folded  be- 
tweea  two  pieces  of  copper ;  and  he  took  it  und  opened  it, 
and  found  Moors  portrayed  therein  witli  turbans,  and  banners 
in  their  hands,  and  with  their  swords  round  their  necks,  and 
their  bows  behind  them  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  over  these 
figures  were  letters  which  said,  When  this  cloth  shall  be 
opened,  and  these  figures  seen,  men  appareled  like  them  shall 
conquer  Spain  and  shall  be  Lords  thereof. 

"  When  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  saw  this,  he  was  troubled  at 
heart,  and  all  the  knights  who  were  with  him.  And  they  said 
unto  him,  Now,  sir,  you  may  see  what  has  befallen  you,  be- 
cause you  would  not  listen  to  those  who  counselled  you  not 
to  pry  into  so  great  a  thing,  and  because  you  despised  the 
kings  who  were  before  you,  who  all  observed  the  commands 
of  Hercules,  and  ordered  them  to  be  observed,  but  you  would 
not  do  this.  And  he  had  greater  trouble  in  his  heart  than  he 
had  ever  before  felt ;  howbeit  he  began  to  comfort  them  all, 
and  said  to  them,  God  forbid  that  all  this  which  we  have  seen 
should  come  to  pass.  Nevertheless,  I  say,  that  if  things  must 
be  according  as  they  are  here  declared,  I  could  not  set  aside 
that  which  hath  been  ordained,  and,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
I  am  he  by  whom  this  house  was  to  be  opened,  and  that  for 
mo  it  was  reserved.  And  seeing  it  is  done,  there  is  no  reason 
that  we  should  grieve  for  that  which  cannot  be  prevented,  if 
it  must  needs  come.  And  let  come  what  may,  with  all  my 
power  I  will  strive  against  that  which  Hercules  has  foretold, 
even  till  1  take  my  death  in  resisting  it :  and  if  you  will  all  do 
in  like  manner,  I  doubt  whether  tlie  whole  world  can  take 
from  us  our  power.  Bi:t  if  by  God  it  hath  been  appointed, 
no  strength  and  no  art  can  avail  against  his  .'\lmighty  power, 
but  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  even  as  to  him  scemeth 
good.  In  this  guise  they  went  out  of  the  house,  and  he 
charged  them  all  that  they  should  tell  no  man  of  what  they 
had  seen  there,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  fastened  in  the 
same  manner  as  before.  And  they  had  hardly  finished  fasten- 
ing them,  when  they  beheld  an  eagle  fall  right  down  from  the 
sky,  as  if  it  had  descended  from  Heaven,  carrying  a  burning 
firebrand,  which  it  luid  upon  the  top  of  the  bouse,  and  began 
to  fan  it  with  its  wings  ;  and  the  firebrand  with  the  motion  of 
the  air  began  to  blaze,  and  the  house  was  kindled  and  burnt 
as  if  it  had  been  made  of  rosin  ;  so  strong  and  mighty  were  the 
flames  and  so  high  did  they  blaze  up,  that  it  was  a  great 
marvel,  and  it  burnt  so  long  that  there  did  not  remain  the  sign 
of  a  single  stone,  and  all  was  burnt  into  ashes.  And  after  a 
while  there  came  a  great  flight  of  birds  small  and  black,  who 
hovered  over  the  ashes,  and  they  were  so  many,  that  with 
the  fanning  of  their  wings,  all  the  ashes  were  stirred  up,  and 
ro3e  into  the  air,  and  were  erattrred  over  the  whole  of  Spain  ; 
and  many  of  those  persons  upon  %vhom  the  aslies  foil,  ap- 
peared as  if  they  had  been  besmeared  with  blood.  All  this 
happened  in  a  day,  and  many  said  afterwards,  that  all  those 
persons  upon  whom  those  aslipfi  fell,  died  in  battle  when  Spain 
was  conquered  and  lost ;  and  this  was  the  first  sign  of  the 
destruction  of  Spain." — Chronica  del  Rctj  D.  Rodrigo^ 
Part  I.  c.  28—30. 

^'Ysiendo  verdad  lo  que  escrtven  iiitrstros  Chronistas,  y  el 
S'xaijde  Tariff  las  letras  que  en  e.-ite  Palario  faeron  hallatla^j  no 


se  ha  de  entendir  que  faeron  pucstas  p<>r  Hercules  en  su  funda- 
cion,  iii  por  algun  nigromanlico,  cuino  algunos  piejisaiiypues  solo 
Dios  sabe  las  cosas  por  venir,  y  atjueUos  aquicn  el  es  servido  re- 
velarlas :  bicn  puede  ser  que  fucssen  puestajs  por  alguna  t^auta 
persona  aquieu  nuestro  Sciior  lo  oiucsse  recclado  y  majulado ; 
como  rcvelo  el  castigo  que  avia  de  suctdcr  del  dtluvw  general  en 
tiempo  de  J^oe^  quefue  pregonero  de  la  Justicia  de  Dios;  y  el 
de  las  ciudades  de  Sodoma  y  Goniorra  a  Jibraham.*''  —  Fran,  de 
Pisa,  Descr.  de  Toledo,  1.  2,  c.  31. 

The  Spanish  ballad  upon  the  subject,  fine  as  the  subject  is 
is  flat  as  a  flounder :  — 

De  los  nobUissimos  Oodos 
que  en  Costilla  avian  reynado 
Rodrigo  rcyno  elpostrero 
de  los  reyes  que  han  passado  i 
en  euyo  tiempo  los  Moros 
todo  Espana  avian  ganado, 
sinofuera  las  Astunas 
que  defcndio  Dun  Pelayo 
En  Toledo  esta  Rodrigo 
at  coinien^o  del  reyiiado  ,* 
mnole  gran  vvluntad 
de  verlo  que  esta  eerrado 
en  la  torre  que  esta  alii, 
antigua  de  muchos  anos. 
En  esta  torre  los  rajes 
eada  uno  hecho  un  canado, 
porqtic  lo  ordenara  o«« 
Hercules  el  afamado^ 
que  gano  primero  a  Espana 
de  Oerion  graji  tirano. 
Creyo  el  rey  que  avia  en  la  torn 
gran  thesoro  alii  guardado  ; 
la  tori'tfue  luego  abierta 
y  quttados  los  canados  ; 
no  ay  en  ella  cosa  alguna, 
sola  una  cara  kan  kallado. 
El  rey  la  mandara  abnr ; 
un  paho  denlro  se  ha  kallado^ 
con  uiias  letras  latinas 
que  dizen  en  CasteUano^ 
Ruanda  aqueslas  cerraduras 
que  cierran  estos  canados, 
fueren  abiertas  y  visto 
lo  en  el  paho  debuxado^ 
Espana  sera  perdida, 
y  toda  ella  asolada  ; 
ganaran  la  gente  estrana 
como  aqui  est  anjigurados^ 
los  rostros  muy  denegridoSy 
los  bro^os  arremangados, 
muchas  colores  vestidas, 
en  las  cabe^as  tocados, 
o/farffls  traeran  sits  senas 
en  cavallos  cavatgando, 
largos  lanfos  en  siis  manos., 
con  espadas  en  su  lado. 
Jilarabcs  se  diran, 
y  de  aquesta  lierra  estranos; 
perderase  toda  Espana, 
que  nada  no  aurafincado. 
El  rey  con  sus  ricos  kombres 
todos  sc  avian  espantado, 
quando  vieron  las  Jignras 
y  letras  que  hemos  contado  ; 
buehen  a  cerrar  la  torre, 
quedo  el  rey  muy  angustiado. 

Romances  nuevamente  sacados  per  Lo- 
reni^o  de  Sepulveda,  fl".  160, 1564. 

Juan  Yague  de  Salas  relates  a  singular  part  of  this  miracle, 
which  I  have  not  seen  recorded  any  where  but  in  his  very  rare 
and  curious  poem :  — 

Canld  como  rompidos  los  candados 
De  la  lobrega  eueva,  y  despedidas 
De  sus  senos  obscuros  vozes  tristes 
JV*o  bicn  articuladtLs,  si  a  remiendoa. 
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Repetidas  adentro  par  el  ayre^ 

Y  una  mas  bronca  se  csciicho  que  rfcc, 

Desdichado  Rnj  Ro  [y  acaba  digo^ 
Q_uedando  la  R  submrrsa  entre  pigarra^g) 

La  Coro  perderas,  y  el  Jifaii,  y  cl  Ce, 

JVo  dixo  d  na,  ni  el  do,  ni  el  tro,  no  dizo  ; 

Almenos  no  se  oyo,  si  bien  oyose 
Par  lascivo  t'lrano^  y  par  sobervio. 
Que  ya  permite  el  Ctclo  que  el  de  Meca 
Castigiie  por  tu  causa  el  Reyno  Oodo, 
Por  solo  que  lo  riges  con  vial  viodo. 

Los  Aniantes  de  Teruel, 


p.  99. 


The   Chronica   Oeneral  del  Rcy  Don  Alfonso  gives  a  sin- 
gular account  of  the  first  inhabitant  of  this  fiitai  spot :  — 

"  There  was  a  king  who  had  to  name  Rocaa ;  he  was  of 
*he  east  country  from  Edom,  wlicrein  was  paradise,  and  for 
the  love  of  wisdom  ho  forsook  his  kingdom,  and  went  about 
the  world  seeking  knowledge.  And  in  a  country  between  the 
east  and  the  north,  he  found  seventy  pillars  ;  thirty  were  of 
brass,  thirty  of  marble,  and  they  lay  upon  the  ground,  and 
upon  them  was  written  all  kno\vlpd;;c  and  the  nature  of  things. 
These  Roca^  translated,  and  carried  with  him  the  book  in 
which  ho  had  translated  them,  )»y  which  In;  ilid  marvels.  He 
came  to  Troy  when  the  people  under  Laonieilon  were  build- 
ing the  city,  and  seeing  them  lie  hiughed.  'J'hey  asked  him 
why,  and  he  replied,  that  if  they  knew  what  was  to  happen, 
they  would  cease  from  tlieir  work.  Then  (hey  took  him  and 
led  him  before  Laonicdon,  and  Lanniedon  asked  him  for  why 
he  had  spoken  tliese  words,  anti  Ro'^-as  answered,  that  he  had 
spoken  truth,  for  the  peoj)le  should  be  put  to  tlie  sword, 
and  the  city  be  destroyed  iiy  fire.  Wherefore  the  Trojans 
would  have  slain  him,  hut  Laoniodon,  judging  that  he  spake 
from  folly,  put  him  in  prison  to  see  if  lie  would  repent.  He, 
fearful  of  death,  by  his  art  sent  a  sleep  upon  the  guards,  and 
filed  off  his  irons,  and  went  his  way.  And  he  came  to  the 
seven  hills  by  the  Tiber,  and  there,  upon  a  stone,  he  wrote  the 
letters  Konia,  and  Romulus  found  tlieni,  and  gave  them  aa  a 
name  to  his  city,  because  they  bore  a  resemblance  to  his  own. 
"Then  went  King  Rooas  westward,  and  he  entered  Spain, 
nnd  went  round  it  and  through  it,  lill  coining  to  the  spot 
where  Toledo  stands,  he  discovered  that  It  was  the  central 
place  of  the  country,  and  that  one  day  a  city  should  there  be 
built,  and  there  he  found  a  cave,  into  which  he  entered.  There 
lay  in  it  a  huge  dragon,  and  Rocas  in  fear  besought  the  dragon 
not  to  hurt  him,  for  they  Wf-re  both  creatures  of  God.  And 
the  dragon  took  such  love  towards  him,  that  he  always  brought 
him  part  of  his  food  from  the  chase,  and  they  dwelt  together 
in  the  cave.  One  day,  an  iionorable  man  of  that  land,  by 
name  Tartus,  was  hunting  in  that  mountain,  and  he  found  a 
bear,  and  the  bear  fied  into  the  cave,  and  Rocas,  in  fcor,  ad- 
dressed him  as  he  had  done  the  dragon,  and  the  bear  quietly 
lay  down,  and  Rocas  fondled  his  head  ;  and  Tartus  following, 
saw  Rocas,  bow  his  beard  was  long,  and  his  body  covered  with 
hair,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  wild  man,  and  filled  an  arrow 
to  his  bow,  and  drew  the  string.  Then  Rocas  besought  him 
in  the  name  of  God  not  to  slay  him,  and  obtained  security  for 
himself  and  the  bear  under  his  protection.  And  when  Tartus 
heard  how  he  was  a  king,  he  invited  him  to  leave  tlmt  den  and 
return  with  liiin,  and  he  would  give  Jiiin  his  only  daughter  in 
'  marriage,  and  leave  him  all  that  he  iiad.     By  this  the  dragon 

returned.  Tartus  was  alarmed,  and  would  have  fled,  but 
Rocas  interfered,  and  the  dragon  threw  down  half  an  ox,  for 
he  had  devoured  the  rest,  and  asked  the  stronger  to  stop  and 
eat.  Tartus  declined  the  invitntitm,  for  he  must  he  gone. 
Tlien  said  Rocas  to  the  dr'igon,  My  friend,  I  must  now  leave 
you,  for  we  have  sojourned  together  long  enough.  So  he  de- 
parted, and  married,  and  had  two  sons  ;  and,  for  love  of  the 
dragon,  he  built  a  towerover  the  cave,  and  dwelt  there.  After 
his  death,  one  of  his  sons  built  another,  and  King  Pirros  added 
more  building,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  Toledo." 


tinction  and  exceltent  character,  who  labored  under  somtt 
bodily  infirmity,  which  our  Lord  miracnlously  healed. 

In  the  Shibboleth  of  Jean  Despagne  is  an  article  thns  en- 
titled :  De  Marie  Magdelainc  laquelle  faussement  oil  dit  avoir 
estefeinme  de  mauvaise  vie  :  Le  tort  que  lay  font  les  Theologiens 
pour  la  plus  part  en  leurs  sennoiLi,  en  leurs  Uures ;  et  specialement 
la  Bible  Angloise  en  VArgumeni  du  7e  ch-ap.  de  S.  Luc. 

"  The  injury,"  says  this  Hugonot  divine,  "  which  the 
Romish  church  does  to  another  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazaria, 
has  been  sufficiently  confuted  by  the  orthodox.  It  has  been 
ignorantly  believed  that  this  Mary,  and  another  who  was  of 
Magdala,  and  the  sinner  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  7th  of  Luke, 
are  the  same  pereon,  confounding  the  tliree  in  one.  We  have 
justified  one  of  the  three,  to  wit,  her  of  Bethany,  the  sister 
of  Lazarus  ;  but  her  of  Magdala  we  still  defame,  as  if  that 
Magdalen  were  the  sinner  of  whom  St.  Luke  speaks. 

*'  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  mouth  of  the  vulgar  than 
the  wicked  life  of  the  Magdalen.  The  preachers  who  wish 
to  confess  souls  that  are  afflicted  with  horror  at  their  sins,  rep- 
resent to  them  this  woman  aa  one  of  the  most  immodest  and 
dissolute  that  ever  existed,  to  whom,  however,  God  has  shown 
mercy.  And  upon  this  same  prejudice,  which  is  altogether 
imaginary,  has  been  founded  a  reason  why  the  Son  of  Go<J, 
having  been  raised  from  th«  dead,  appeared  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalen before  any  other  person  ;  for,  say  they,  it  is  becaiBe 
she  had  greater  need  of  consolation,  havirvg  been  a  greater 
sinner  than  the  others.  —  He  who  wrote  the  Practice  of  Piety 
places  her  with  the  greatest  offenders,  even  with  Manasses, 
one  of  the  wickedest  of  men  :  and  to  authorize  this  error  the 
more,  it  has  been  inserted  in  tho  Bible  itself.  For  the  argn- 
ment  to  the  7th  of  Luke  in  the  English  version  says,  that  the 
woman  whose  sins  were  in  greater  number  than  those  of 
others  —  the  woman,  who  till  then  had  lived  a  wicked  and 
infamous  life  —  was  Mary  Magdalen.  But,  Is(,  The  text  gives 
no  name  to  this  sinner:  Where  then  has  it  been  found.' 
Which  of  the  Evangelists,  or  what  other  authentic  writing, 
hiis  taught  us  the  proper  name  or  surname  of  the  woman? 
For  she  who  poured  an  ointment  upon  Christ  (Matlh.  xxvi. 
John  xii.)  was  not  this  sinner,  nor  Mary  Magdalen,  but  a 
sister  of  Lazarus.  All  these  circumstances  show  that  they  are 
two  different  stories,  two  divers  actions,  performed  at  diver? 
times,  in  divers  places,  and  by  divers  persons.  2(/if/,  Where  do 
we  find  (hat  Mary  Magdalen  ever  anointed  the  feet  of  our  Sa- 
vior? 3d/f/,  Wliere  do  we  find  that  Mary  Magdalen  hud  been 
a  woman  of  evil  life  ?  The  gospel  tells  us  that  she  had  been 
tormented  with  seven  devils  or  evil  spirits,  an  affliction  which 
might  happen  to  the  holiest  person  in  the  world :  But  we  do 
not  see  even  the  shadow  of  a  word  there  which  marks  her 
with  infiiny.  Why  then  do  we  still  adhere  to  an  invention 
not  only  fibuluus,  but  injurious  to  the  memory  of  a  woman 
illustrious  in  piety  ?  We  ought  as  well  lo  beware  of  bearing 
false  witness  against  the  dead  as  ag.iinst  the  living. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  sinner  {Luke  vii.)  nor 
the  adulteress  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  8lli  of  Jchn,  are  named 
in  the  sacred  history,  any  more  than  the  thief  who  was  con 
verted  on  the  cross.  Tlieie  are  piirlicular  reasons,  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  we  may  in  part  conjecture  them,  why  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  abstained  from  relating  the  names  of  these  great 
sinners,  iillhough  converted.  It  is  not  then  for  us  to  impose 
them;  still  less  to  appropriate  them  to  persons  whom  the 
Scripture  docs  not  accuse  of  any  enormous  sins." 


That  Egyptian  pemttnU  —  X.  p.  672,  col.  I. 

St.  Mary  the  Egyptian.  This  is  one  of  those  religious  ro- 
mances which  may  probably  have  been  written  to  edify  the 
people,  without  »ny  intention  of  deceiving  them.  Some  parts 
of  the  legend  are  beautifully  conceived.  An  English  Roman- 
ist has  versified  it  in  eiglit  hooks,  under  the  title  of  the  Tri- 
umph of  the  Cross,  or  Penitent  of  Egjpt.  Binningliani.  1776. 
He  had  the  advantage  of  believing  his  story,  —  which  ought  to 
have  acted  like  inspiration. 


Redeemed  Magdalen,  —  X.  p.  67-2,  col.  1. 

Lardner  published  a  letter  to  Jonas  ITanway,  showing  why 
houses  for  the  reception  of  penitent  harlots  ou-jht  not  to  be 
called  Magdalen  Houses  ;  Mary  Magdalen  not  being  the  sin- 
oor  recorded  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Luke,  but  a  woman  of  dis- 


The  dreadful  Tde'.—X.  p.  672,  col.  2. 

Amava  cl  Rey  la  desigual  Florinda 
Eh  ser  gcntil,  y  dcsdchosa  dama^ 
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Que  quiere  amor^  que  quando  un  Rey  se  rinda 

Desaenes  puedaii  resistir  su  llama. 
J^o/ue  de  Orecia  mas  kermoia  y  linda 

La  que  le  d'lo  por  su  desdirha  J'ama^ 
JVi  desde  d  SagUario  a  Cynosura 
Se  vio  en  tanto  rigor  tanta  kennosura. 

Crecid  el  amor  como  d  desdcn  crecia  ; 

Eiiojose  el  poder ;  la  resistencia 
Sefue  aumeiitandoy  pero  no  podia 

Sufrir  un  Rey  sujeta  competencia  .■ 
Esteiidiose  d  furor  la  cortesia, 

Los  terminos  piis-'io  de  la  pacienciay 
Haiiendo  los  maijores  desenganos 
Las  horas  meses^  y  los  meses  anos^ 

Canxado  ya  Rodrigo  de  que  fuesse 

Tcorica  el  amor,  y  intentos  vunos. 
Sin  que  demostracion  alguna  huviesse, 

Puso  su  g-usto  en  pratica  de  manos  -■ 
Pues  quien  de  tanto  amor  no  le  taviesse 

Con  los  medios  masfaciles  y  hamanoSy 
Como  tendria  entonces  sufrimiento 
De  injustafuer^a  en  el  rigor  violento  1 

Ansias^  congojas,  lagrimas  y  tJoiM, 

^menazas,  amores^fuerga,  injuria^ 
Pruevany  pelean,  llegan,  dan  feroics 

Al  que  ama,  rabia,  al  que  aburrece,faria  ; 
Discurren  los  pronosticos  velozes, 

Que  ofrece  el  pensamienio  aquien  injuria  ; 
Rodrigo  teme,  y  ama,  y  fuerguy  y  ella 
Quanta  mas  se  reslste,  estd  mas  bella. 

Ya  viste  dejazmines  el  desmayo 

Las  eladas  meziUas  sietnpre  hermosas, 

Ta  la  verguenga  del  clavel  de  Jilajjo, 
Aleiandrinas,  y  purpureas  rosas  : 

Ho'lrigo  ya  como  encendido  rayoy 
Que  no  respeta  tas  sagradas  cosas, 

JVi  se  ahoga  en  sus  lagrimas,  ni  mueoe 

Porque  se  abrasse^  o  se  convierta  en  nieve. 

Rindiose  alfin  la  femeiiil  flaqaeza 

Al  varonil  valor  y  atrevimienlo  ; 
Qucdd  sin  lustre  la  mayor  belleza 

Que  es  de  una  casta  Virgen  ornamento : 
Sifuio  d  la  injusta  furia  la  tiltieza. 

Apareciose  el  an-epentimiento, 
Que  viene  como  sombne  del  pecado 
Principios  del  castigo  del  culpado. 

Fue  con  Rodrigo  este  mortal  disgustOy 
Y  quedo  con  Florinda  la  i^rnganga. 

Que  le  propuso  el  echo  mas  iiijiL--to 

Que  de  muger  nuestra  mcmoria  alcanna  : 

Dizese  que  no  ver  en  el  Rey  gu.->to, 
Sino  de  tanto  amor  tajita  mudanra 

Fuc  la  ocasion,  que  la  muger  gozada 

Mas  sicnte  aborrecida  que  forgada. 

Jerusalen  Con(|uistada,  1.  6,  ff.  133. 

Lope  de  Vega  quotea  scripture  in  proof  of  tlio  opinion  ex- 
presseti  in  ihis  last  coupl-t.    2  Kings,  ch.  xiii. 

Old  Barret  tells  the  story  as  Ancient  Pistol  would  have 
done :  — 

"  In  Ulit's  time  tliere  regaiized  in  Spain 
One  Roderick,  king  from  the  Gothians  racc't ; 
Into  whose  secret  heart  with  silent  strain 
Instretcht  the  'slurber  of  hart  pudike  chast, 
Him  enamoravizing  of  a  piece, 
A  piece  by  Nature  quaintly  symmetrized, 
Enfayred  witli  beauty  as  Helen  fair  of  Greece  : 
Count  Julian*g  daughter  of  bed-wcdlockized, 
Ycleaped  Caba  ;  who  in  court  surshined 
The  rest,  as  Heaperus  the  dimmed  stars. 
This  piece  the  king  in  his  Love's-closet  shrined, 
Survictin^  her  by  wile,  gold,  gems,  or  forced  jars." 


It  is  thus  related  in  the  fabulous  Chronicle:  —  "  De  spues 
que  el  Rey  ovo  descubtcrto  su  coragon  a  la  Cava,  no  era  dia  que 
la  no  requiriesse  una  I'ci  o  doSy  y  ella  se  defendia  con  buena 
razon ;  empero  al  cabo  como  el  Rey  no  pensaca  cosa  como  en  esto, 
un  dia  en  la  siesta  embio  con  un  donzel  suyo  por  la  Cava  ;  y  ella 
viTio  a  su  mandado  ;  y  como  en  cssa  kora  no  avia  en  toda  su 
camara  otro  ninguno  sino  ellos  todos  ires,  el  cumplio  con  ella  todo 
lo  que  puso.  Empero  tanto  sabcd  que  si  ella  quisiera  dar  boies 
que  bienfuera  oyda  de  la  rcyjia,  mas  callosse  con  lo  que  el  Rey 
quiso  fazer.^'  —  P.  1,  c.  172. 

In  this  fabulous  Chronicle  Roderick's  fall  is  reprepented  as 
tlie  work  of  his  stars  :  —  "  Y  aunque  a  las  vczes pensava  el  gran 
yerro  en  que  tocarOy  y  en  la  maldad  que  su  caramon  avia  cometidoy 
tanto  era  cl  ardor  que  tenia  que  lo  olvidava  todti,  y  csto  acarreava. 
la  malandanga  que  le  avia  de  venlr,  y  la  destruycton  de  Espana 
que  avia  de  aver  comiengo  para  se  kazer  ;  y  quiero  vos  dezir  que 
so  constelacion  no  podia  escusar  que  esto  no  passasse  assi ;  y  ya 
Dios  lo  avia  deiado  en  su  discrecion  ;  y  el  por  cosa  que  fuesse  no 
se  podia  arredrar  que  no  topasse  en  r/(o."  —  P.  1 ,  c.  1 64. 

"  Certes,"  says  the  fabulous  Chronicler, "  he  was  a  Lord  of 
greater  bounty  tha.n  ever  had  been  seen  before  his  time.  —  He 
used  to  say,  that  if  all  the  world  were  his,  he  would  rather  lose 
it  than  one  friend  ;  for  the  world  was  a  thing  which,  if  it  were 
lost,  might  be  recovered  ;  but  a  friend  once  lost  could  never 
be  recovered  for  all  the  treasure  in  the  world.  And  because 
he  was  thus  bountiful,  all  those  of  Spain  were  likewise  ;  and 
they  liad  the  fume  of  being  the  most  liberal  men  in  the  world, 
especially  those  of  the  linea?;e  of  the  Goths.  Never  a  thing 
was  asked  at  his  hands,  whether  great  or  small,  to  which  he 
could  say  no ;  and  never  king  nor  other  great  lord  asked  aid 
of  him  that  he  denied,  hut  gave  them  of  his  treasures  and  of 
his  people  as  much  as  they  needed.  And  doubt  not,  but  that 
if  fortune  had  not  ordered  that  in  liis  time  the  lineage  of  the 
Goths  should  be  cut  off,  and  Spain  destroyed,  there  was  no 
king  or  emperor  whom  he  would  not  have  brought  into  sub- 
jection ;  and  if  the  whole  world  ought  to  lie  placed  in  the 
power  of  one  man,  (speaking  of  worldly  things,)  there  never 
was,  nor  will  be,  a  man  deserving  to  possess  it,  save  be  alone. 
But  as  envy  is  the  beginning  of  all  evil,  and  saw  how  great 
was  the  goodness  of  this  king,  she  never  rested  till  she  had 
brought  about  that  things  should  he  utterly  reversed,  even  till 
she  bad  destroyed  him.  Oh  what  great  damage  to  the  world 
will  it  be  when  God  shall  consent  tliat  so  much  bounty,  and 
courage,  and  frankness,  and  loyalty  should  be  destroyed  for- 
ever I  All  nations  oughtto  clad  themselves  in  wretched  weeds 
one  day  in  the  week  lo  mourn  for  the  flower  of  the  world,  and 
especially  ought  the  people  of  Spain  to  make  such  mourning." 
—  Chronica  del  Rey  Don  Rodrigo,  p.  1,  c.  55. 

And  again,  when  the  last  battle  is  approaching,  he  praises 
the  king  :  —  '^Y  el  Rey  era  cl  mas  csfor^ado  hoinbre  dc  coragon 
que  nunca  se  oyo  dezir:  y  cl  vias  franco  de  todo  lo  que  podia 
aver  ,•  y  predava  mas  cabrar  amigosque  no  quanta  tesoro  pudiesse 
estar  en  su  reyno,  ha:ita  el  dia  que  creyo  el  consejo  del  trnydor  del 
conde  Don  Julian  ;  y  a  maravdla  era  buen  cavallero  que  al  ttcmpo 
que  el  no  era  rey,  no  se  hallava  cavallero  que  a  la  su  bondad  se 
ygualasse,  y  tanto  sabcd  que  sino  por  estas  malandangas  que  le 
vinieron,  nunca  cavallero  al  mundo  de  tales  cnndiciones  fue  ;  que 
nunca  a  el  vino  chico  ni  grande  que  del  separtiesse  despagado  a 
culpa  suya."  —  P.  1,  c.  213. 

The  manner  in  which  Florinda  calls  upon  her  father  to  re- 
venge lier  is  curiously  expressed  by  Lope  de  Vega:  — 

Al  escnvirle  tiemhlan  pluma  y  manoy 
Lleira  el  agravio.  In  pieAad  retira, 
Pues  quanta  escrice  la  venganga,  tanto 
Quiere  borrar  de  la  verguenga  el  Uanto. 

JVw  son  menos  las  letras  que  soldados, 
Los  ritiglnnes  rjleras  y  esquadroncs. 

Que  al  son  de  los  suspiros  vanformados 
Haciendo  las  distancias  las  dicioncs  .- 

Los  mayores  caracteres,  armados 

JVavios,  tiendas,  maqvinas,  pendones  ; 

Los  puntos,  los  incisos,  los  acentos 

Capitanesy  A'ferez  y  Sargmtos. 

Breve  processo  escnve,  aunque  el  sucessc 
SignijUar  queiosa  determine. 
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Peru  eii  tan  breve  raiisa,  en  tal  proce.^:iO 
La  perdicion  de  Espana  st  falmina. 

Jerusalen  Conquistada,  I.  6,  ff.  138. 

I  remember  but  one  of  the  old  poets  who  has  spoken  with 
compassion  of  Florinda.  It  is  the  Portuguese  Bras  Garcia 
Mascarenlias,  a  writer  wlio,  with  many  odd  things  iiihisjioem, 
has  some  fine  ones. 

Refresca  em  Covilham  agente  ajlit^, 

J^am  se  sabe  que  name  entam  a  honrava; 

Jilayto  deposis  foy  Cava  Julia  dita^ 

Por  noAcer  nella  a  desditada  Cava, 

JVam  a  deslastra,  antes  a  acredita 

Filha  que  a  honra  mais  que  kam  Retj  presava  ; 

Htspanha  culpe  aforga  scm  desculpa^ 

JVam  culpe  a  bella^  que  nam  teoe  culpa. 

Viriato  Tragico,  Canto  ii.  St.  118. 


Jf^amha^s  wars  . —  XII.  p.  675,  col.  1. 

In  the  valuable  history  of  thia  king  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  the  following  character  of  the  French  is  given  :  — 

" /f ly us  iffUur  gloriosis  tanporibus^  Qalliurum  terra  altrix 
perJJdiiB  infami  denotatur  elo^no,  quee  ulique  iniPstimabUi  infi- 
delttali-i  fcbre  vejiata,  geiiUa  a  .se  iiijidflnnn  di^mscerct  membra. 
Quid  enim  non  in  ilia  crudele  vel  luhrkum'!  vbi  conjuratorum 
coHciliabvlum,  perjidim  siffnum,  obsca-vitas  operiim,fraus  nego- 
tiorum,  vtunale  judicium ^  et  quod  pejus  his  omnibus  est^  contra 
ipsuin  SulcatoTem  nostrum  elDoviinum^.TudtEorum  blaspheman- 
tium  prostibul u m  liabebatur.  Here  enim  terra  suo,  lit  ita  diicrim, 
parlu,  ptrditioiiis  su<p  sibimet  prwparavit  eicidium,  el  ex  vndris 
sui generatione  vipcrea  evcrsionis  sutE  nutrinit  decipulam.  Etcnim 
dum  ninltojavi  tempore  kisfebrium  dtversitatibus  agrretury  subito 
ill  ea  unius  nefandi  capitis prolapsione  turbo  ivfiilelilatts  adsurgity 
et conccnsiu pcrjidue per  iiunm ad plurimos  transit.^'  —  S.  Julian, 
Hist.  VVambtB,  $  5.  —  Espana  Sagrada,  6,  544. 


The  bath,  the  bed, 
The  vigil — XII.  p.  G75,  col.  2. 

The  Partidas  have  some  curious  matter  upon  tliis  subject. 

"  Cleanliness  makes  things  appear  well  to  those  who  behold 
them,  even  as  propriety  makes  them  seemly,  each  in  its  way. 
And  therefore  the  ancients  held  it  good  that  knights  should  be 
made  cleanly.  For  even  as  tliey  ought  to  have  cleanliness 
within  them  in  their  manners  and  customs,  so  ought  they  to 
have  it  without  in  their  garments,  and  in  the  arms  which  they 
wear.  For  albeit  their  business  is  hard  and  cruel,  being  to 
strike  and  to  slay;  yet  notwithstanding  they  may  not  so  far 
forego  their  natural  inclinations,  as  not  to  be  pleased  with  fair 
and  goodly  things,  especially  when  they  wear  them.  For  on 
one  paitthey  give  joy  and  delight,  and  on  the  otiier  make  them 
fearlessly  perform  feats  ofarms,  because  they  are  aware  that  by 
them  they  are  known,  and  that  because  of  them  men  take 
more  heed  to  what  they  do.  Therefore,  for  this  reason,  clean- 
liness and  propriety  do  not  diminisli  the  hardiiiooil  and  cruelty 
which  they  ought  to  have.  Moreover,  as  is  aforesaid,  that 
wliich  appears  without  is  the  signification  of  what  tliey  have  in 
their  inclinations  within.  And  therefore  the  ancients  ordained 
that  the  squire,  who  is  of  noble  lineage,  should  keep  vigil  the 
day  before  he  receives  knighthood.  And  arter  mid-day  the 
squires  shall  bathe  him,  and  wash  his  head  with  their  hands, 
and  lay  him  in  the  goodliest  bed  that  may  be.  And  there  the 
knights  shall  draw  on  his  hose,  and  clothe  him  with  the  best 
garments  that  can  be  had.  And  when  the  cleansing  of  the 
body  has  been  performed,  they  shall  do  as  much  to  the  soul, 
taking  him  to  the  church,  where  he  is  to  Ial)or  in  watching 
and  beseechiiig  mercy  of  God,  that  he  will  forgive  him  his  sins, 
and  guide  him  so  that  he  may  demean  himself  well  in  that 
order  which  he  is  about  to  receive ;  to  the  end  that  he  may 
defend  his  law,  and  do  all  other  tilings  according  as  it  behoveth 
liim,  and  that  he  would  be  his  defender  and  keeper  in  all 
dangers  and  in  all  diflficulties.  And  he  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
how  God  is  powerful  above  all  things,  and  can  show  his  power 
in  them  wlien  he  listeth,  and  especially  in  alfairs  of  arms. 
For  in  his  hand  are  life  and  death,  to  give  and  to  take  away, 
and  to  make  the  weak  strong,  and  the  strong  weak.     And 


when  he  is  making  this  prayer,  he  must  be  with  his  kneeB 
bent,  and  all  tiic  rest  of  the  time  on  foot,  as  long  as  he  can 
bear  it.  For  the  vigil  of  knights  was  not  ordained  to  be  a 
sport,  nor  for  any  thing  else,  except  that  they,  and  those  who 
go  there,  should  pray  to  God  to  protect  them,  and  direct  them 
in  the  right  way,  and  support  them,  as  men  who  are  entering 
upon  the  way  of  death."- — Part.  ii.  Ttt.  21,  Ley  13. 

"  When  the  vigil  is  over,  as  soon  as  it  is  ilay,  he  ought  first 
to  hear  mass,  and  pray  God  to  direct  all  his  feats  to  his  service. 
And  afterwards  he  who  is  to  knight  him  shall  come  and  ask 
him  if  he  would  receive  the  order  of  knighthood  ;  and  if  ho 
answereth  yea,  then  shall  it  be  asked  him,  if  he  will  maintain 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  maintained  ;  and  when  he  shall  have 
promised  to  do  this,  that  knight  shall  fasten  on  his  spurs,  oi 
order  some  other  knight  to  fasten  them  on,  according  to  what 
manner  of  man  he  may  be,  and  the  rank  which  he  holdcth. 
And  this  they  do  to  signify,  that  as  a  knight  putteth  spurs  ou 
the  right  and  on  the  left,  to  make  his  horse  gallop  straight  for- 
ward, even  so  he  ought  to  let  his  actions  be  straight  forward, 
swerving  on  neither  side.  And  then  shall  his  sword  be  girt  on 
over  his  6naZ.  —  Formerly  it  was  ordained  that  when  noble  men 
were  made  knights,  they  should  he  armed  at  all  points,  as  if 
they  were  about  to  do  battle.  But  it  was  not  held  good  that 
their  heads  should  be  covered,  for  they  who  cover  tlieir  heads 
do  so  for  two  reasons  :  the  one  to  hide  something  there  which 
hath  an  ill  look,  and  for  that  reason  they  may  well  cover  them 
with  any  fair  and  becoming  covering.  The  other  reason  is, 
when  a  man  hath  done  some  unseemly  thing  of  which  he  is 
ashamed.  And  this  in  no  wise  becometh  noble  knights.  For 
when  they  are  about  to  receive  so  noble  and  so  honorable  a 
thing  as  knighthood,  it  is  not  fitting  that  they  should  enter 
intj  it  with  any  evil  shame,  neither  with  fear.  And  when 
tliey  shall  have  girded  on  his  sword,  they  shall  draw  it  from 
out  the  scabbard,  and  place  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  make  him 
swear  these  three  things :  first,  that  he  shall  not  fear  to  die 
for  his  faith,  if  need  be  j  secondly,  for  his  natural  Loidj 
thirdly,  for  his  country  ;  and  when  he  hath  sworn  this,  then 
shall  the  blow  on  the  neck  be  given  him,  in  order  that  these 
things  aforesaid  may  come  into  his  mind,  saying,  God  guard 
liim  to  his  service,  and  let  him  perform  all  that  he  hath  prom- 
ised ;  and  after  this,  he  who  hath  conferred  the  order  upon 
him,  shall  kiss  him,  in  token  of  the  faith  and  peace  and  broth- 
erhood vvliich  ought  to  be  observed  among  knights.  And  the 
same  ought  all  the  knights  to  do  who  are  in  that  place,  not 
only  at  tliat  time,  but  whenever  they  shall  meet  with  him 
during  that  whole  year."  —  Part.  ii.  Tit.  21,  Ley  14. 

"  The  gilt  spurs  which  the  knights  put  on  have  many  sig- 
nifications ;  for  the  gold,  wliich  is  so  greatly  esteemed,  he 
puts  upon  his  feet,  denoting  thereby,  that  the  knight  shall  not 
for  gold  commit  any  malignity  or  treason,  or  like  deed,  that 
would  detract  from  the  honor  of  knighthood.  The  spurs 
are  sharp,  that  they  may  quicken  the  speed  of  the  horse  ;  and 
tliis  signifies  that  the  knight  ouglit  to  spur  and  prick  on  the 
people,  and  make  them  virtuous  j  for  one  knight  with  his 
virtues  is  sufficient  to  make  many  people  virtuous,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  he  ought  to  prick  a  perverse  people  to  make  them 
fearful."—  TirfliKe  il  Blanco,  p.  1,  C.  19,  ff.  44. 

The  Hermit  reads  to  Tirante  a  chapter  from  the  Arbor  de 
battagUe,  explaining  the  origin  of  knighthood.  The  world,  it 
is  there  said,  was  corrupted,  when  God,  to  the  intent  that 
he  might  be  loved,  honored,  servea,  and  feared  once  more, 
chose  out  from  every  thousand  men  one  who  was  more  ami- 
able, more  affable,  more  wise,  more  loyal,  more  strong,  more 
noble-minded,  more  virtuous,  and  of  better  customs  than  all 
the  others:  And  then  he  sought  among  all  beasts  for  that 
which  was  the  goodliest,  and  the  swiftest  .and  which  ceuid 
bear  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  might  be  tonvenient  for  the 
ser\'ice  of  man  ;  and  he  chose  the  horse,  and  gave  Iiim  to  this 
man  who  was  chosen  fiom  the  thousand ;  and  for  this  reason 
he  was  called  caoallero,  because  the  best  animal  was  thus 
joined  to  the  most  noble  man.  And  when  Roiinilus  founded 
Rome,  he  chose  out  a  thousand  young  men  to  be  knights,  and 
fumo  nominati  miUti  porche  millc  fnrono  faXti  inun  tempo  caval- 
leri.  —  P.  1,  C.  14,  ff.  40. 

The  custom  which  some  kings  had  of  knightmg  tnomsclves 
is  censured  by  the  Parlidas.  — P.  ii.  T.  21,  L.  11.  It  it 
there  said,  that  there  must  be  one  to  give,  and  another  to 
receive  the  order.  And  a  knight  can  no  more  knight,  than  a 
priest  can  ordain  himself. 
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*-  When  the  Infante  Hernando  of  Castilo  was  chosen  king 
of  Aragon,  he  kniglited  himself  on  his  coronation  day:  — 
De  que  tots  los  Barons  nobles  ho  tengeren  una  gran  maravella 
coin  cl  niatcz  sc  feu  cavalier,  qui  segons  los  dc^sus  dits  dcyen 
nengu.no  pot  csscr  cavalier,  sine  dones  nos  fa  cavalier  dc  ma  de 
cavalier  qui  lta<re  lorde  de  cavalleria.^^ — -Toniich.  C.  47,  ff.  68. 

"  Tlio  qmilifications  for  a  knight,  cavallero,  or  horse-soldier, 
in  the  barbarous  stage  of  society,  were  three:  ]*•(,  Tliat  he 
sbouhJ  be  able  to  endure  fatigue,  hardship,  and  privations. 
Hdhj,  That  he  sliould  liave  been  used  to  strilte,  lliat  iiis  blows 
Diight  be  llio  more  deadly.  2dly,  That  he  should  be  bloody- 
minded,  and  rob,  hack,  and  destroy  the  enemy  without  com- 
punction. The  persons,  therefore,  who  were  preferred,  were 
mountaineers,  accustomed  to  huntin-^, — carpenters,  black- 
smithi?,  stone-cutters,  and  butchers.  But  it  being  found  that 
such  persons  would  sometimes  run  away,  it  was  then  die- 
covered  that  they  who  were  chosen  for  cavaliers  ought  to  have 
a  natural  sense  of  shame.  And  for  this  reason  it  was  ap- 
pointed that  they  should  be  men  of  family." — Partida,  ii. 
T.  21,  L.  2.     Vegetius,  1.  1,  c.  7. 

The  privileges  of  knighthood  were  at  one  time  so  great, 
that  if  the  goods  of  a  kniglit  were  liable  to  seizure,  they  could 
not  be  seized  wliere  he  or  his  wife  were  present,  nor  even 
where  his  cloak  or  shield  was  to  be  found.  —  Pari,  ii.  7*11.  21, 
Z^i/23. 


1 

[ 


r/te  coaled  scales  of  steel 
Which  o^er  the  tunic  to  his  knees  depend. 

Xri.  p.  675,  col.  2. 

Canciani  (T.  3,  p.  34)  gives  a  representation  of  Roland 
from  the  porcii  of  the  Cathedral  at  Verona,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  figure  is  identified  by  tlie  inscription  on  the  sword, — 
Da-rin-dar-da.  The  lorica,  which  Canciani  explains,  Vestica 
hellica  maculis  ferreis  contexta,  is  illustrated  by  this  figure.  It 
is  a  coat  or  frock  of  sca^e-mail  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  with 
half  sleeves.  The  only  hand  which  appears  is  unarmed,  as 
far  as  the  elbow.  The  right  leg  also  is  unarmed  ;  the  other 
leg  and  foot  are  in  the  same  sort  of  armor  as  the  coat.  The 
end  of  a  loose  garment  appears  under  the  mail.  The  shield 
reaches  from  the  chin  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  it  is  broad 
enougli  at  the  top  to  cover  the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  slopes 
gradually  oif  to  the  form  of  a  long  ova!. 


Jit  every  saddle-bow 
A  Qonj  head  was  hung.  —  XIV.  p.  679,  col.  1. 

This  picture  frequently  occurs  in  the  Spanish  Chronicles. 
Sigurd  the  elder,  Earl  of  Orkney,  owed  his  death  to  a  like 
custom.  "  Suddenly  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  as  he  was 
returning  home  in  triumph,  bearing,  like  each  of  his  followers, 
one  of  these  bloody  spoils,  a  large  front  tooth  in  the  mouth  of 
the  head  which  hung  dangling  by  his  side,  cut  the  calf  of  his 
iQg^  —  tlie  wound  mortified,  and  he  died.  The  Earl  must 
have  been  bare-legged."  —  Torfisus,  quoted  in  EdmoTiston's 
View  of  the  Zetland  Islaiids,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 


In  reverence  to  the  priestly  character.  — XV.  p.  681,  col.  1. 

"  At  the  synod  of  Mascou,  laymen  were  enjoined  to  do 
honor  to  the  honorable  clergy  by  humbly  bowing  the  head, 
and  uncovering  it,  if  they  were  both  on  horseback,  and  by 
elighting  also  if  the  clergymen  wore  a-foot." — Pierre  de 
Marca.     Hist,  de  Beam,  I.  i.  ch.  18,  $  2. 


I 


Whom  not  the  spoils  ofAtahalipa 

Could  satisfy  insatiate.  — XV  I.  p.  683,  col.  I 

Hernando  de  Soto,  —  the  history  of  whose  expedition  to 
Florida  by  the  Inca  Garcilaso,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  in  the  Si)ani8ii  language. 
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JVor  wicker  storehouse  for  the  autumnal  gram. 

XVI.  p.  683,  col.  1. 

"  Morales,  (8,  23,  3,)  speaking  of  the  Asturians,  mentions, 
with  wonder,  their  chairs,  furniture,  and  granaries  of  basket- 
work,  —  las  sillas  y  otras  cosas  de  servido  recias  y  firmas  que 
hacen  entretexidas  dc  jniinbres  y  varus  de  avellano.  Y  aim  a  me 
no  me  espantuba  en  aqinila  ticrra  tanto  esto  como  ver  los  gra- 
neros,  que  cllos  Human  lus  korreos,fabricados  desta  misina  obra 
de  varus  entretexidas,  y  tan.  tapidas  y  de  tantafrmeza,  que  sufren 
gran  carga  como  buenas  paredes." 


Covadonga.  —  Xyi.  p.  684,  col.  1. 

The  valley  of  Covadonga  is  thus  described  by  the  CoLtie  de 
Saldiienaj  —  and  the  description  is  a  fair  specimen  of  hii 
poem;- 

Yaee  de  Jlsturias,  donde  el  Sol  infante 
Sus  monies  con  primeras  luces  bona, 

De  Covadonga  el  sitio,  que  triunfante 
Cunafae  en  que  racio  la  insigne  Espaha 

Vierte  en  el  Sela  liquidos  cristales 

Con  Buena  y  Deba,  que  de  la  montana 

Deben  la  vida  d  lafragosa  eopa, 

A  quien  la  antiguedad  llamo  de  Eur  op  a 

Aqui  lajuventud  de  un  bello  llano 
Compile  dfiures,  luces  de  la  esphcra; 

Y  burlando  el  Inviemo  y  cl  Verano 
Elerna  vive  en  el  la  Primavera  : 

Sobre  sus  glebas  se  dcrrama  ufano 
El  prodigioso  cuerno  de  la  Fiera 
De  Anialtea,  y  aromas,  y  colores 
Confandeii  los  matices  con  olores. 

Robustos  troncos,  con  pobladas  ramas 
Vuelven  cl  sitio  rustica  Alameda, 

Y  del  Sol  no  permiten  a  las  llamas 
Lo  espeso  penetrar  de  la  Arboleda  : 

Pierden  sus  rayos  las  ardientes  famas, 

Pues  la  frondosidad  opuesta  veda 
La  luz  al  dia,  y  denso  verde  muro 
Crepusculo  le  viste  al  ayrepuro. 

Sigeiendo  la  ribera  de  Peonia 

Al  Oriente  Estival,  y  algo  inclinado 

A  la  parte  que  mira  al  medio  dia, 
Otro  valle  se  ve  mas  dilatado  : 

A  la  derecha  de  esta  selva  umbria 
Reitnaio  corre,  que  preeipitado 

Va  d  dar  a  Buena  en  liqutdvs  abrazos 

Su  podre  vena  en  cristaiinos  laios. 

Sin  passar  de  Rcynazo  el  successivo 
Curso,  dexando  presto  su  torrente. 

Con  cl  cristal  se  encuentra  fugitivo 
De  Deba,  a  quien  la  Cueba  dto  lafacntet 

La  admiracion  aqui  raro  motivo 

yi,furmando  la  senda  su  corrientCj 

Pues  lo  estrccko  del  sitio  pcnascoso 

Hace  camino  del  licor  undoso. 

Hecho  serpieute  Deva  del  camino 

En  circulo  se  enrosca  tortuoso, 
Vomitandii  vcneno  cristalino 

En  cl  Itquido  aljnfar  proceloso  : 
En  las  orillas  co}i  vivaz  deslino. 

En  tosigo  se  vuelve,  que  espumoso 
Inficiona  lethal  al  pie  ligero, 
Quando  le  pisa  incanto  elpassagero. 

Ya  de  este  valle  cierran  las  campanas, 
Crccicndo  de  sus  riscns  la  estatura, 

Desmesuradas  tanto  las  montahas 

Que  ofusran  ya  del  Sol  la  luinbrc  pur€ 

Son  rusticos  los  ladits,  las  entraiias 
Del  valle  vislen  siempre  la  hermosura 
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PronMdad  el  aijre,  y  dc  colores 

A  las  cortas  reliquias,  que  d  la  rulna 

El  suelo  texe  alfombra  de  primores. 

Reservo  su  piedady  enciende  en  sana 

Religwsa,  que  d  Jmperio  sin  regunda 

^unque  los  monies  con  espesas  brena^ 

Abrafutura  Have  JVuevo  Munda. 

El  lado  at  sit'wformam  hoi^orosn. 

El  Peliiyo,  Cant,  ir 

Y  contra  sit  verdor  desiiudas  penas 

Compiten  de  lo  llano  lo  frondoso  ; 

Christoval  de  Mesa  also  describes  ihe  scene. 

Pintados  pajarillos  dalces  senas 

Ar.ercandose  mas,  oye  el  sonido 

j9Z  son  del  agua  en  trino  sonoroso 

Del  agiia,  con  un  manso  y  sordo  rniydo. 

De  igTwradoa  idiomas  en  su  canto 

Dan  con  arpados  picos  dulce  encanto. 

El  qual  era  de  quatro  claras  fuentes 

Que  estavan  de  la  erinita  en  las  esquinas, 

Lo  ultimo  de  estc  valle  la  alia  sierra 

Cuyaspuras  deplata  aguas  cc^wentea 

De  Covadim>ra  ociipa^  dmidefuertc 

Mostro  la  blanca  Luna  cristohneis  , 

Se  expone  el  Herve  aljuego  de  la  guerra, 

}'  corricndo  por  partem  diferentes 

Stn  temor  negro  ocaso  de  la  siierte  : 

Eran  dc  grande  maravilla  dignas, 

Los  que  animosos  este  sitio  encierra 

y  en  qtialquiera  de  iodas  por  su  parte 

El  ceno  despreaaiido  de  la  muerte, 

JVatura^eza  se  esmero  con  arte. 

Supecho  enciendcH  en  la  altiva  llama 

Que  no  cabra  en  las  trompas  de  la  Fama. 

La  una  mana  de  una  vira  pena, 

Y  qual  si  tambienfuera  el  agua  viva, 

De  Diba  en  ella  lapreciosafaente 

Parte  la  bana,  y  p^rie  se  despiha 

Al  llano  brota  arroyos  de  cristales^ 

Con  rapida.  corriente  fugitir a  -. 

Donde  cnpequcna  balsa  su  corriente 

Despues  distinto  un  largo  arroyo  ensena 

Se  deiiene  en  suspensos  manantiales  .- 

Que  por  diversas  partes  se  derriba, 

Despues  se  precipita  sn  torrenie 

Con  difercnte  curso  en  vario  niodo. 

Quanto  sits  ondas  enfreno  neutrales. 

Hasta  que  a  donde  nace  buelve  todo. 

Con  sonoroso  ruido  de  lapena 

El  curso  de  sus  aguas  se  despena. 

Otra,  que  alta  descubre  anclio  Orizonte, 

Como  agraviada  del  lugar  scgundo 

Cierra  todo  este  valle  esta  robusta 

Sustenta  un  vionstimo  que  parece  un  monte. 

Peiia,  donde  la  Cueva  estd  divina, 

Qual  Atlante  que  tieneen  peso  d  mundo : 

Q,ue  awenaza  tajada  a  ser  i7ijusta 

Y como  suele  el  caudaloso  Oronte 

Del  breve  llano  forvudablc  ruina  : 

Dar  el  anclio  tributo  at  mar  pro/undo. 

Parece  quiere  ser  con  sana  adnsla 

Assi  se  arroja  confuriosas  ojidas, 

Secopadron,  yjiera  se  destina 

Por  las  partes  mas  bazas  y  mas  kondas. 

A  erigirse  epitojio  penascoso, 
SepuUando  su  horror  el  sitio  hermoso. 

Sale  bramando  la  tercerafuente, 

Como  un  mar,  y  despues  por  el  arena 

De  piedra  viva  tan  trtmenda  altura 

Va  con  tan  mansa  y  placida  corriente 

Que  la  vista  al  vurarla  se  estremece ; 

Tan  grata  y  sossegada,  y  tan  serena. 

Vasta  greha  se  vistCy  y  la  hermosura 

Qfie  a  lasjieras,  ganados,  peces,  gente, 

De  lafertilidad  seca  aborrece  ; 

Puede  aplaear  la  sed,  menguar  la  pena. 

Es  tan  desmesurada  su  estatura 

Y  da  desjmcs  la  buelta,  yforina  el  cuemo 

Que  estrecha  el  ayre,  y  barbara  parece 

De  la  Luna,  imitando  el  curso  etemo. 

Que  quiere  que  la  sirvan  de  Cimera 
Las  fulminantes  luces  de  la  Esphera. 

JVace  la  quarta  de  una  gran  caverna, 
Y  siguiendo  su  prospera  derrota 

Parece  que  pur  arte  se  goviema, 

Como  a  dos  picas  en  la  pcna  dura 

Segun  va  deslilando  gota  a  gota  i 

Construye  en  cireo  una  abertura  rara, 

JVo  vido  antigua  cdad,  edad  moderna 

De  una  pica  de  alto,  y  dos  dc  anckura, 

En  region  miiy  propinquoy  u  muy  remota^ 

Rica  de  sombras  su  viansion  avara  : 

Faente  tan  prregrinOy  obra  tan  nueva. 

Ventana,  o  bocn  de  la  cueva  obscura 

En  gruta  artijiciosa,  o  tosca  cueva. 

Donde  el  Sol  no  dispejisa  su  luz  clara. 
Tan  corlOy  que  su  centra  tencbroso 

Restauracion  de  Espana,  Lib.  2,  ff.  27. 

Jlun  no  admitc  crepuscnlo  dadoso. 

Morales  has  given  a  minute  description  both  of  the  scenery 

and    antiquities    of    this    mHmorable  placo.     The   Conde  de 

En  este  sitio  puez,  donde  compite 

Salduena  evidently  had  it  before  him.     I  also  am  greatly  in- 

La rustiquez  con  las  pintadas  fiores. 

debted  to  this  faithful  and  excellent  author. 

Fuel  la  pelada  sierra  no  permitc 

Ji  la  vista,  sino  es  yertos  horrores: 

Por  el  contrario  el  llano  que  en  si  admite 

De  los  bcllos  matices  los  primores. 

Efecto  sieiido  de  naturaleia 

The  timid  hare  soon  learns  that  she  may  trust 

La  union  en  Infcaldad,  y  la  belleza. 

TVie  solitary  penitenty  and  birds 

Will  light  upon  the  hermit's  harmless  hand. 

A  tiorba  de  cristal  las  dulcet  aves 

XVII.  p.  (^   .;oL  1. 

Correspojtden  en  trinos  amorosos, 

Con  mil  mortificaeiinies 

Virtiendo  en  blando  son  tonos  stiaves 

Sus passiones  cruci_^fitan, 

Ecos  los  ajjres  bcbcn  harmoniosos  : 

Porque  ellas  de  todo  mueran 

Enmudccen  su  canto  quai/do  graves 

Purque  el  alma  solo  viva. 

Bemoles  gorgeando  mas  preciosos, 

Jlazen  por  huyr  al  ocio 

Es  maestro  d  la  barbara  Capilla 

Cestos,  y  espuertas  texidas 

El  Huysenor,  plumada  maravUla. 

De  las  hojas  de  las  palmas 

Que  alii  crecen  sin  medida. 

Eti^e  este  distrito  la  Dii-ina 

Los  arbolesy  y  las  plantas 

Providencia  d  lo  grave  de  la  hatana, 

Porque  a  su  gusto  los  sir^an 

Pues  aqui  sujusticia  determina 

Para  csto  vergas  offrecen. 

La  monarquia  fabricar  de  Espana  : 

De  las  mas  tiemas  que  crian 
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rambieiL  de  corcha  hazcn  vasos 
CiieiUa^:^  CruzPSy  y  baxUlaSy 
Cuijo  rnodo  artificioso. 
El  oroy  y  la  plata  embidian. 
Este  los  cilicios  (f/f, 
Aquel  haze  disciplmaSj 
El  otro  las  calaveras 
En  tosco  polo  e^culpidas. 
Uno  a  sombra  del  alisoy 
Con  la  escritura  divina 
JUtsticos  sentidos  saca 
De  sits  literales  minas. 
Otro  junto  de  lafuente 
Que  murmura  en  dulce  visa 
Mira  en  los  libros  las  obrris 
De  los  santos  Eremdas. 
Q^ual  ccrca  del  arroyuelo 
^ue  saltando  corre  aprissOy 
Discurre  cvmo  a  la  muerte 
Corre  sin  parar  la  vida. 
Qual  con  tin  Cfiristc  abra^ado 
Besandole  las  heridas, 
Htrido  de  sus  dolores 
A  sus  pies  llora,  y  suspira. 
•Qual  en  lasfiores  que  al  campo 
E'tfre  esmeraldas  matizany 
Las  grandezas  soberanas 
Del  immcnso  (tutor  medita. 
Qual  suhida  en  las  picarras 
Q^ae plata y  y  perlas  distUany 
Con  lag^rimas  acrecienta 
Sa  coTTicnte  r.ristaltna. 
Qiial  a  las^cras  convoca, 
Las  avej  llamay  y  combida 
Jl  que  al  criador  de  todo 
Jilaben  airradrcidus. 
Qual  immoble  todo  d  cucrpo. 
Con  las  acciones  pcrdidaSy 
Tiene  arrebatada  tl  alma 
Alia  dirnde  amando  anima. 
Y  de  a/jnel  eitasi  quando 
Parece  que  resuscUa, 
Dize  con  razon  que  inuere 
Porque  no  perdio  lo  vida. 
Lafaer^a  de  amor  a  vezes 
Sitenoy  yreposo  los  qiiitOy 
y  salicndo  de  su  estancia 
Buscan  del  Cielo  la  vista. 
Quando  Serena  la  nocke 
Clara  se  descubre  CyntJiia, 
Bordando  de  azul,  y  plata 
El  postrer  mobit  que  pisa  ; 
Quajido  al  oro  de  sn  hermano 
JVo  piiede  tener  cmbidia, 
Que  Uena  del  que  le  presta 
Haze  de  la  nocke  dia  ; 
Del  baculo  acompanado 
El  amantc  Anachorita 
Solo  par  las  soledades 
Solitarios  pasos  g'uia. 
Yparando  entre  el  silencio 
Las  claras  estrellas  mira 
Que  le  deleitan  por  obra 
De  la  potencia  dii:ina. 
En  altas  bozes  alaba 

Sin  tfiier  quien  se  lo  impidn 
Al  amadirr  soberano 
Cujja  gracia  solicUa. 
Contcmpla  sus  perfeciovejiy 
Sus  trrandezas  solcniza, 
Sus  mismcordias  cantOy 
Sus  excelcncias  publico. 
La  nocke  atenta  entre  tanto 
Callando  porque  elprostgn. 
Cruxeii  los  vezinos  ramosy 
Y  blando  el  viento  respira. 
Oimen  las  aves  noetumas 
Par  kazcrle  companiay 


Suenan  lasfaente^y  y  arroyos, 
Retumban  laj  penas  frias. 
Todo  ayuda  al  suliturWy 
Mientras  con  el  alma  jiia 
En  sus  queridos  amore^ 
Contanplandolos  se  alivia. 

SoIeHadea  de  Busaco. 

Fuller,  the  Worthy,  has  a  beautiful  passage  in  his  Church 
History  concerning  "  Primitive  Monks  with  their  Piety  and 
Painfulness."  —  "  When  ttie  furnace  of  persecution  in  the  in- 
fancy of  Christiinity  was  grown  ao  hoi,  that  most  cities,  towns, 
and  populous  places  were  visited  with  thai  epidemical  disease, 
many  pious  men  fleil  into  di-serts,  there  to  live  with  more 
safety,  and  serve  God  wich  less  disturhance.  No  wild  luimor 
to  make  themselves  miserable,  and  to  choose  ond  court  their 
own  calamity,  put  them  on  this  project,  much  less  any  super 
stitious  opinion  of  transcendent  sanctity  in  a  solitary  life, 
made  them  willingly  to  leave  their  former  habitations.  For 
whereas  all  men  by  th-'tr  birth  are  indfhted  to  their  country, 
there  to  stay  and  discharge  till  civil  relations,  it  had  been  dis 
honesty  in  Ihem  like  bankrupts  to  run  away  into  the  wilder 
ness  to  defraud  their  country,  their  creditor,  except  some 
violent  occasion  (such  as  persecution  was)  forced  them  there- 
unto ;  and  this  was  the  first  original  of  monks  in  the  world,  so 
called  fiom  ^iSi/os,  because  living  alone  by  themselves. 

"Here  tliey  in  the  deserts  hojied  to  find  rocks  and  stocks, 
yea  beasts  themselves,  more  kind  than  men  had  been  to  them 
What  would  hide  and  heat,  cover  and  keep  warm,  served 
them  for  clothes,  not  placing  {as  their  successors  in  after  ages) 
any  holiness  in  their  habit,  folded  up  in  the  affected  fashion 
thereof.  As  for  their  food,  the  grass  was  their  cloth,  the 
ground  their  tdble,  herbs  and  roots  their  diet,  wild  fruits  and 
berries  their  dainties,  hunger  their  sauce,  their  nails  their 
knives,  their  hands  their  cups,  the  next  well  their  wine-cel- 
lar j  but  what  tlieir  bill  of  fare  wanted  in  cheer  it  had  in  grace, 
their  life  being  constantly  spent  in  prayer,  reading,  musing, 
and  such  like  pious  employments.  They  turned  solit;irines3 
itself  into  society  ;  and  cleaving  themselves  asunder  by  the 
divine  art  of  meditation,  did  make  of  one,  two  or  more,  up- 
posing,  answering,  moderating  in  llieir  own  bosoms,  and  busy 
in  themselves  with  variety  of  iieavenly  lecreations.  It  would 
do  one  good  even  but  to  think  of  their  goodness,  and  at  the 
rebound  and  second  hand  to  meditate  upon  their  meditations. 
For  if  ever  poverty  was  to  be  envied  it  was  here.  And  I 
appeal  to  the  moderate  men  of  these  times,  whether  in  tho 
lK'i>:ht  of  these  woful  wars,  tliey  have  not  sometimes  wisht 
(not  out  of  passionate  distemper,  but  serious  recollection  of 
themselves)  some  such  priv^ite  place  to  retire  unto,  wlierc, 
out  of  the  noise  of  this  clamorous  world,  they  might  have 
reposed  themselves,  and  served  God  with  more  quiet." 


AV71C  but  that  heavenly  Futhery  icho  alone 
Beholds  the  struggles  of  the  liearty  alone 
Sees  and  rewards  Hie  secret  sacrifice. 

XVril.  p.  688,  co!.  1, 

J^Int  amor  fu^a  em  Dcos  sen  fundamento 
Em  Deosy  que  so  cvnhcce  c  so  estima 
A  Tiobreza  e  o  valor  de  hum  pensarnenfo. 

Fernam  Alvares  do  Oriente 


Sindered.  —  WlU.  p.  G88,  col.  1. 

"  Per  idem  tcmpus  divinte  mtmoritE  Sinderedus  urbis  Rema 
Jlfetropolitantis  Episcopus  sanctimonia^  studio  claret ;  atque  Ivnga- 
ros  et  meritt:  honurabdrs  viros  quos  in  suprnfata  sibi  commissa 
Ec.clesia  repctit,  von  secundum  scimtiam  zvlo  sanclitatis  slimulaty 
atque  instinctu  jam  dicli  JVUiztE  Principis  ens  sub  ejus  tempore 
canvexnre  non  ccssat ;  qui  ct  post  modicum  incursus  Arabnm  ex- 
pavescenSy  non  ut  pa.story  sed  ut  mrrcenariusy  Christi  ores  contra 
decrcta  majorum  deserenSy  Romana  patrue  sese  adventatJ"  — 
Isid.  Pacensis,  Espanii  Sugrada,  T.  8,  |).  298. 

"  E  assi  como  el  Argubispu  fue  cifrto  dr.  la  mala  andanca  partto 
de  Ciirdora  ;  y  nunca  cesso  dr.  iindnr  dia  vi  norhe  fasta  que  lleiro 
a  Toledo  i  y  no  embargante  que  li  ini  hombre  dc  huena  vida,  no 
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jc  quiso  mostrar  por  tal  como  deviera  ser^  y  sufrir  antes  martijrio 
por  amor  de  Jesu  Christo  y  esfor^ar  los  suyos,  porqae  se  defen- 
diesscn^  y  que  las  gentrs  no  deiamparassen  la  tierra  j  ca  su  tnten- 
don  fa.e  de  ser  confessor  antes  que  martyr.'*^  —  Cor.  del  K.  D. 
Rodrigo,  p.  2,  C.  48. 

While  the  Ckiirch 
Keeps  in  her  annals  tJie  deserter''s  namCy 
Bat  from  the  service  which,  wiOt  daily  teal 
Devout,  Iter  ancient  prelacy  recalls, 
Slots  it,  unworthy  to  partake  her  prayers. 

XVIII.  p.  G88,  col.  1. 

'■'■  Je  ne  serois  pas  en  grande  peine,''*  says  Pierre  de  Marca, 
"  de  rechercker  les  noms  dcs  Evesqucjj  des  Bearn,  si  la  saincte  et 
huable  pratique  des  anciens  Peres  d*ifiscrer  da)Ls  les  Diptyches,  et 
caycrs  sacres  de  ckascune  Eglise,  les  noms  des  Evesques  orUio- 
dozes,  et  qui  estoient  decedcs  dans  la  communion  de  I'  Eglise 
CaUwlique,  eust  este  cmitinuee  jusqu*  auz  derniers  siecles.  Et 
je  pourroismc  sercir  en  cettc  rencontre  da  moyenquc  V  Empereur 
Justinian  et  le  cinquicsme  Concile  General  employercnt,  pour 
sgavoir  si  Theodore  Evesque  de  Mopsuestie  estoit  reconnu  apres 
sa  mort  pour  Ei^esquc  de  I'  EgUse  qu'^il  avoit  possedee  durant  sa 
vie.  Car  ils  ordonnerent  a  V  Enesque  et  au  Clergc  de  cette  ville, 
de  revoir  les  Diptyches  de  leur  Eirltse,  et  de  rapporter  fidcllement 
ce  qa'ils  y  trouveruient.  Ce  qa^  ayant  ezecutd  diligemment,  Us 
frent  rapport  qu*  apres  avoir  fueillete  ipuitre  divers  cayers  en 
parchemiit,  qui  estoient  leurs  Diptyches,  Us  y  avoient  trouve  Ic 
nam  de  tous  Us  Evesques  de  ce  siege  ;  horsmis  qu*  en  la  place  de 
Theodore,  avoit  este  substitue  le  nom  de  Cyrille,  qui  estoit  le 
Patriarchs  d'  Alexandrie  ;  lequel  presidant  au  Concile  d'  Ephese 
avoit  condamn6  V  heresie  de  JVestorius  et  de  Theodore  dc  Mopsu- 
eslie.  D^ou  il  apert  que  les  noms  de  tous  les  Evesques  depuis  f 
origins  et  V  establissement  de  cliascune  dcs  Eglises  estoient  cnrC' 
gistres  dans  les  cayers  que  fon  appelloit  Diptyches,  et  que  l^on 
les  recitoit  nom  par  nom  en  leur  lieu,  pendant  la  celebration  de  la 
Litnrgie,  taut  pour  tesmoigner  la  continuation  de  la  communion 
avec  ifs  Eoesqaes  decedes,  que  /'nn  avoit  euH  avcc  euzmfsiiies 
ricans,  qu*  ajin  de  procurer  par  les  pricres  publiques,  rl  par 
Vcfficace  du  Sacrifice  non  sanglant,  en  la  celebration  da  quel  ils 
estoient  recommcndcs  a  Dieu,  stiioant  Vordonnance  desApostres, 
un  grand  prufit,  saulagement,  et  refraichisscment  pour  leurs  ames, 
comme  enseis^nent  Cyrille  de  Ifierusalem,  Chrysostume,  et  Epi- 
phane.*''  —  Histoire  de  Beam,  1.  4,  c.  9,  §  I. 

"  Some  lime  before  they  made  oblation  for  the  dead,  it  was 
usual  in  some  ages  to  recite  the  names  of  such  eminent  bish- 
ops, or  saints,  or  martyrs,  as  were  particularly  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  part  of  the  service.  To  tjiis  purpose  tliey  Iiad  certain 
books,  which  they  called  their  Holy  Books,  and  commonly 
Iholr  Diptyclis,  from  their  being  folded  together,  wherein  the 
names  of  such  persons  were  written,  that  tlie  deacon  might 
rehearse  them  as  occasion  required  in  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice. Cardinal  Bona  and  Schclslrate  make  three  sorts  of 
these  Diptychs ;  one  wherein  the  names  of  bishops  only  were 
written,  and  more  particularly  such  bishops  as  had  been  gov- 
ernors of  that  particular  church  :  a  second,  wherein  the  names 
of  the  living  were  written,  who  were  eminent  and  conspicuoua 
either  for  any  office  and  dignity,  or  some  benefaction  and  good 
work,  whereby  they  had  deserved  well  of  the  church  ;  in  this 
rank  were  the  patriarchs  and  bisliops  of  great  sees,  and  tJie 
bishop  and  clergy  of  that  particular  church  ;  together  with  the 
emperors  and  magistrates,  and  others  most  conspicuous  among 
the  people:  the  third  was  the  book  containing  tlie  names  of 
Buch  as  were  deceased  inCathoIic  communion.  —  These  there- 
fore were  of  use,  partly  to  preserve  the  memory  of  such  emi- 
n»!nt  men  as  were  dead  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  and 
partly  to  make  honorable  mmlion  of  such  general  councils  as 
had  established  the  chief  arliclc'S  of  the  faith:  and  to  eruse 
the  names  either  of  men  or  coimrils  out  of  these  Diptychs, 
wag  tlie  same  thing  as  to  declare  that  they  were  lieif^rodox, 
and  such  as  they  thought  unworthy  to  hold  communion  with, 
as  criminals,  or  some  way  deviating  from  the  fiith.  Upon 
this  account  St.  Cyprian  ordered  the  name  of  fJeminius  Victor 
to  be  left  out  among  those  tliat  were  corniuemnrated  at  the 
Iioly  table,  because  he  had  broken  tlie  rules  of  the  church. 
And  Evagrius  observes  of  Thcodorus,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia, 
that  his  name  was  struck  out  of  tlic  Ilnly  Books,  thai  is,  the 
Diptijchs,  upon  the  account  of  liis  heretical  opinions,  after 
death.      And  SA    Austin,  speaking  of  Ciecilian,  Bishop  of 


Carthage,  whom  the  Doiiatists  falsely  accused  of  b-^ing  or- 
dained by  Traditorcs,  or  men  who  had  delivered  up  the  Bible 
to  be  burned  in  the  times  of  persecution,  tells  them  that  if 
they  could  make  good  any  real  charge  against  him,  they  would 
no  longer  name  him  among  the  rest  of  the  bisliops,  whom 
they  believed  to  be  faithful  and  innocent,  at  the  altar."  — 
Bingham,  b.  15,  ch.  3,  sect.  17. 


Orari/.  — XVIII.  p.  688,  col.  2. 

"  The  Council  of  Laodicea  has  two  canons  concerning  the 
little  habit  called  the  Orarium,  which  was  a  scarf  or  tippet  to 
be  worn  upon  the  shoulders  j  and  miglit  be  used  by  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  but  not  liy  subdeacons,  singers,  or 
readers,  who  are  expressly  debarred  the  use  of  it  in  that  coun- 
cil. —  The  first  council  of  Braga  speaks  of  the  tuJtica  and  the 
orarium  US  both  belonging  lo  deacons.  And  the  third  connci] 
of  Braga  orders  priests  to  wear  the  orarium  on  both  shoulders 
when  they  ministered  at  the  altar.  By  which  we  learn  that 
the  («?iica  or  i-i(r;j/ice  was  common  to  all  the  clergy,  the  orarium 
on  tlie  left  shoulder  proper  to  deacons,  and  on  both  shoulders 
the  dietinguishing  badge  of  priests.  —  The  fourth  council  of 
Toledo  is  most  particular  in  these  distinctions.  For  in  one 
canon  it  says,  that  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  be  un- 
justly degraded,  and  be  found  innocent  by  a  synod,  yet  they 
shall  not  be  what  they  were  before,  unless  they  receive  the 
degrees  they  had  lost  from  the  liands  of  the  bishops  before  the 
altar.  If  he  be  a  bishoj),  he  must  receive  his  orarium,  his 
ring,  and  his  staff:  if  a  presbyter,  his  prflriH/n  and  ;)fu)(f(fl:  if 
a  deacon,  his  orarium  and  alba.  And  in  annlher  canon,  that 
the  deacon  shall  wear  but  one  orarium,  and  that  upon  his  left 
shoulder,  wherewith  he  is  to  give  the  signal  of  prayers  to  the 
people.  Where  we  may  observe  also  the  reason  of  the  name 
orarium  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  ab  orando,  from  praying, 
though  in  common  acceptation  it  signifies  no  more  than  an 
handkerchief  to  wipe  the  face,  and  so  comes  ab  ore,  in  which 
signification  it  is  sometimes  used  by  St.  .Ambrose  and  St. 
Austin,  as  well  as  by  the  old  Roman  authors.  But  hfre  we 
take  it  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  for  a  sacred  habit  appropri- 
ated to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in  the  solenmilies  of 
divine  service,  in  which  sense  it  appears  to  have  been  a  habit 
distinct  from  tliat  of  civil  and  common  use,  by  all  the  author- 
ities that  have  been  mentioned."  —  Bingham,  h.  13,  c.  8, 
sect.  2. 


JVor  wore  he  mitre  here. 
Precious  or  aurtphrygiate.  —  XVIII.  p.  688,  col.  2. 

Jilifrw  usus  antiquissimus  est,  et  ejus  triplex  est  fpccies -.  una 
qutF  pretiosa  dicitur,  quia  gcnnnis  et  lapidibus  pretiosis,  vel  lami- 
nis  aiireis,  vel  argenteis  conlejcta  esse  solet ;  altera  auriphrygiata 
sine  gemmis,  ct  sine  lam inis  aureis  vel  argcntels ;  sed  vel aliquib^us 
parvis  margaritis  cojnposita,  vel  ex  sericu  alho  auro  intermisio, 
vel  ex  tela  aurea  sivipUci  sine  laminis  ct  viargaritis  ;  tertia,  qiuB 
si/nplex  vacatur,  sine  auro,  ex  simplid  sirico  JJaiiiasceno,  vel  alio, 
aut  etiam  Itnea,  ex  tela  alba  confedn,  ruhds  laciniis  seu  frangVis 
et  vittis  pendentibus.  Prctiosa  iititiir  EptscoptLs  in  soleninioribus 
feslis,  et  generaliter  quandocumqitc  in  officio  dicitur  hymnus  Te 
Deum  laudamus,  &c.  et  in  7ni»-s«  Gloria  in  cxcelsis  Deo.  JVi- 
hilominits  in  eisdrm  festis  cttam  auriphrygiata  uti  pfterit,  sed 
putius  ad  commodUatem  quam  ix  necessitate  ;  ne  scilicet  Episcflpus 
nimis  gravctur,  si  in  toto  officio  pretiusa  ntatur :  proptrrea  usu 
receptum  est,  tarn  in  ycK-peris,  quam  in  Missis,  ul  pretiosa  ntatur 
Episcopas  in  principio  et  in  fine  Vesperarum  ct  Missarum  solem- 
nium,  ac  eundo  aii  Ecctesiam  et  redcuvdo  ab  en  ;  tt  quando  lavat 
manus  et  dnt  bniedictionem  solemnem.  Intermedio  avtem  sjmtio 
h'C.o  jtreliosit  accipit  aurtphrygiatam.  — Auriphrygiata  mitra 
utUur  Episcajni.^  ab  Jidvrntit  Domini  usgue  ad  fcslum  J^'ativitn- 
tis,  excepla  Dominica  tertia  .^dreulus,  in  qua  dicitur  Jntroitus 
Gaudete,  &c.  ideoque  in  signiivt  lalititr.  uiitur  tunc  pretiosa. 
Itnn  a  Srptuagesiwa  vs'fUf  adferiam  quartam  majoris  hebdomada 
inclusive,  ercepta  Dominica  quarto  Quailragesinne,  in  qua  dicitur 
Introitus  Lactare,  Scz.  Item  in  omnibus  vi>^iliis,qu<T  jrjunantur, 
et  in  omnibus  quatuor  temporihus  ;  in  Rogation ibus,  Litaniis  et 
procession' bu.9,  qua;  ex  caitsa  pcniientiiE  fiunt;  in  festo  Innoeen- 
tium,msi  venial  in  Dominica:  ct  benedidionibvs,  et  eonsecra- 
lionibus,  qniE  private  aguntiir.  Quibus  quidem  trmporibus 
abstinet,  Episcopus  a  mitra  prttwsa.     Poterit  tamm  Episcopus 
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dam  utdur  aunphrijgiata^  utl  rtuim  .sinipUci  eodfiii  inudo  etfurma^ 
prout  de  prctiosa  rt  auriphrijgmUi  dicttim  est.  Simplici  veru 
mitra  utitur  Episcopws  feria  aczia  in  Para-^^ccve,  et  in  officii^  et 
Missis  dr/anctorum."  —  Cieremoniale  Episcoporum,  1.  l,c.  17. 


The  pall 
Of  wool  undtjcd,  ■which  on  the  .^postle^s  tomb 
Gregory  had  laid.  —  XVIII.  p.  688,  col.  Q. 

"  By  the  way,  the  pall  13  a  pontifical  vestment,  considerable 
for  tlie  matter,  makingr,  an'l  mysteries  thereof.  For  tlie  mat- 
t^.T,  it  ig  made  of  lamb's  wooll  and  superstition,  I  say  of 
lamb's  woull,  as  it  cornea  from  the  sheep's  back,  without  any 
other  artificiall  colour,  spun,  say  some,  by  a  peculiar  order  of 
nunnes,  first  cast  into  the  tombe  of  t?t.  Peter,  taken  from  }iis 
body,  say  otliers,  surely  most  sacred  if  from  both  ;  and  supcr- 
stitiously  adorned  with  little  black  crosses.  For  the  form 
thereof;  the  breadth  exceeded  not  three  fingers,  one  of 
our  baclielours'  lambskin  hoods  in  Cambridge  would  make 
three  of  them,  having  two  labells  bunging  down  before  and 
behind,  which  the  archbishops  onely,  when  going  to  the  altar, 
put  about  their  necks,  above  their  other  pontiliciill  ornaments. 
Three  mysteries  were  couched  therein.  First,  Humility, 
which  beautifies  the  clergy  above  all  their  costly  copes. 
Srcundlij,  Innocency,  to  iniiiale  lamb-like  simplicitie.  And, 
Thirdly,  Industry,  to  follow  him  wiio  fetched  his  wandering 
sheep  home  on  liis  shoulders.  But  to  speak  plainly,  tlie  mys- 
tery of  mysteries  in  the  pall  was,  that  the  archbishops  receiv- 
ing it  shewed  therein  their  dependence  on  Rome;  and  a  mote 
in  this  manner  ceremoniously  taken  was  a  sufficient  acknowl- 
edgement of  their  subjection.  And  as  it  owned  Rome's 
power,  so  in  after  ages  it  increased  their  profit.  For,  though 
now  such  palls  were  freely  given  to  archbishops,  whose  places 
in  Britain  for  the  present  were  rather  cumbersome  than  com- 
modious, having  little  more  than  tlieir  paines  for  their  labour ; 
yet  in  after  ages  the  arcldiishopof  Ciinterburie's  pall  was  sold 
for  five  thousand  florenes,  so  that  the  pope  might  well  have 
the  golden  fleece  if  he  could  sell  ail  his  lamb's  wooll  at  that 
rate.  Onely  let  me  add,  that  the  author  of  Canterbury-book 
itiles  this  pall  Tanquam  g-rantle  Christi  Sacrament  urn.  It  is 
well  tanquam  came  in  to  help  it,  or  else  we  should  have  had 
eight  sacraments."  —  Fuller's  Church  History,  page  71. 


Tlie  relics  and  the  written  jcorks  of  Saints, 
Toledo^s  chviccst  treasure,  prized  beyond 
All  wealOi,  their  living  and  their  dead  remains; 
These  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  he  bore 
Of  unsubdued  Cantabria,  there  deposed. 
One  day  to  be  ike  boast  of  yet  unbuilt 
Oviedo,  and  the  dear  idolatry 
Of  multitudes  unborn.  — XVIU,  p.  GS8,  col.  1. 

*' Among  those,"  says  Morales,  "who  then  passed  from 
Toledo  to  Asturias,  was  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  named 
Urban.  —  He,  with  a  holy  foresight,  collected  the  sacred  relics 
which  he  could,  and  the  most  precious  books  of  his  own 
church  and  of  others,  determining  to  carry  them  all  to  the 
Asturias,  in  order  that  the  holy  relics  might  not  be  profaned 
or  treated  with  little  reverence  by  the  infidels;  and  that  the 
books  of  the  Holy  Scriptureti,  and  of  llie  ecclesiiistical  office?), 
and  the  works  of  our  holy  doctors,  might  not  be  lost.  —  And 
although  many  relics  are  mentioned  which  the  archbishop 
then  carried  from  Toledo,  especinl  mention  is  made  of  a  holy 
ark  ful.  of  many  and  most  remarkable  relics,  wliich  through 
divers  chances  and  dangers,  had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem 
to  Toledo,  and  of  whicli  all  that  is  fitting  shall  be  related  in 
its  place,  if  it  please  God  that  this  hi.^tory  should  proceed. 
It  is  also  expressly  said,  that  tlie  cope  which  Our  Lady  gave 
to  St.  Ildefonso,  wa«  then  carried  to  tlie  Asturias  with  the 
other  relics ;  and  being  so  capital  a  relic,  it  was  a  worthy 
thing  to  write  of  it  thus  particularly.  Of  llie  sacred  books 
which  were  saved  at  that  time,  there  are  specified  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Councils,  the  works  of  Pt.  Isidore,  and  .St. 
Ildofotiso,  and  of  St.  Julian  the  art-libishop  of  Toledo.  And 
p«  thf  re  is  at  this  day  in  the  church  of  Oviedo  that  holy  ark, 
together  with  many  others  of  the  relics  which  were  then  re- 
moTed,  so  do  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  in  the  library  of 


that  church  three  or  four  books  of  those  wliicli  wen-  then 
brought  from  Toledo.  I  am  led  to  this  belief  by  seeing  that 
they  are  written  in  a  form  of  Gothic  letters,  which  being  com 
pared  with  writings  six  hundred  years  old,  are  without  doubt 
much  older,  and  of  characters  so  difl'erent,  that  they  may  well 
be  attributed  to  the  times  of  the  Goths.  One  is  the  volume 
of  the  Councils,  another  is  &  Santoral,  unolher  contains  the 
books  of  St.  Isidore  de  JVaturis  Rerujn,  with  other  works  of 
other  authors.  And  there  are  also  some  leaves  of  a  Bible.  — 
To  put  these  sacred  relics  in  greater  security,  and  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  Moors,  they  hid  them  in  a  cave,  and  in  a  sort 
of  deep  pit  therein,  two  leagues  from  the  city  of  Oviedo, 
(which  was  not  at  that  time  built,)  in  a  mountain,  which  was 
for  this  reason  called  Montesacro.  It  is  now  by  a  slight  cor- 
ruption called  Monsagro  ;  and  the  people  of  that  country  liold 
the  cave  in  great  veneration,  and  a  great  romery,  or  pilgrim- 
age, is  made  on  St.  Magdalen's  day.— J^/ora/c5,  1.  12,  c.  71. 

The  place  where  the  relics  were  deposited  is  curiously 
described  in  the  Romantic  Chronicle.  He  found  that  in 
this  land  of  Asturias  there  was  a  sierra,  full  great,  and  high, 
the  which  had  only  two  entrances,  after  this  manner.  On  the 
one  entrance,  there  was  a  great  river,  which  was  to  be  passed 
seven  times,  and  in  none  of  those  seven  places  was  it  fnrdable 
at  any  time,  except  in  the  month  of  July.  And  after  the  river 
had  been  crost  seven  times,  there  was  an  ascent  of  a  long 
league  up  a  high  mountain,  which  is  full  of  many  great  trees 
and  great  thickets,  wherein  are  many  wild  beasts,  such  as  bears 
and  boars  and  wolves,  and  there  is  a  pass  there  between  two 
rocks,  which  ten  men  might  defend  against  the  whole  world, 
and  this  ia  the  one  entrance.  The  other  is,  that  you  must 
ascend  this  great  mountain,  by  a  path  of  two  full  leagues  in 
length,  on  the  one  side  having  always  the  river,  and  the  way 
so  narrow,  that  one  man  must  go  before  another,  and  one  man 
can  defend  the  path  in  such  manner,  that  no  arbaiist,  nor  engine 
of  other  kind,  nor  any  other  thing,  can  hurt  him,  not  if  tlie 
whole  world  were  to  come  against  him.  And  if  any  one  were 
to  stumble  upon  this  path,  he  would  fall  more  than  two 
thousand  fathoms,  down  over  rocks  into  the  river,  which  lies  at 
such  a  depth  that  the  water  appears  blacker  than  pitch.  And 
upon  that  mountain  there  is  a  good  spring,  and  a  jilain  where 
there  are  good  meadows,  and  room  enough  to  raise  grain  for 
eight  or  ten  persons  for  a  year ;  and  the  snow  is  always  there 
for  company,  enduring  from  one  year  to  another.  And  upon 
that  mountain  the  archbishop  made  two  churches,  one  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdakn,  and  the  other  to  the  honour 
of  St.  Michael,  and  there  he  placed  all  these  reliques,  where 
he  had  no  fear  that  any  should  take  them  ;  and  for  the  honour 
of  these  relics,  the  archbishop  consecrated  the  whole  mountain, 
and  appointed  good  guard  over  the  sacred  relics,  and  left  there 
three  men  of  good  life,  who  were  willing  to  remain  there, 
serving  God,  and  doing  penance  for  their  sins."  —  P.  2,  c.  -18. 
Of  the  Camara  Santa,  Morales  has  given  a  curious  account 
in  his  Journal :  the  substance,  with  other  remarkable  circum- 
stances, he  atlerwards  thus  inserted,  in  his  great  history  :  — 

"  The  other  church  (orcliapei)  which  King  Alonso  el  Casto 
ordered  to  be  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Iglesia  Mayor,  (or 
cathedral,)  was  with  the  advocation  of  the  Glorious  Arch- 
angel St.  Michael.  And  in  order  that  lie  might  elevate  it, 
he  placed  under  it  another  church  of  the  Virgin  and  Martyr 
St,  Leocadia,  somewhat  low,  and  vaulted  with  a  strong  arch, 
to  support  the  great  weight  which  was  to  be  laid  upon  it. 
The  king's  motive  for  thus  elevating  tliis  church  of  St,  Mi- 
chael, I  believe  certainly  to  have  been  because  of  the  great 
humidity  of  that  land.  He  had  determined  to  place  in  this 
church  the  famous  relics  of  which  we  shall  presently  apeak, 
and  the  buniiility  of  the  region  is  so  great,  that  even  in 
summer  the  furniture  of  the  houses  on  high  ground  is  covered 
with  mold.  This  religious  prince  therefore  elevated  the 
church  with  oecoming  foresight  for  reverence  and  belter 
preservation  of  the  precious  treasure  which  was  therein  to 
be  deposited.  For  this  reason  they  call  it  Camara,  (the 
chamber,)  and  for  the  maiiv  and  great  relics  which  it  con 
tains,  it  has  most  deservedly  the  appellation  of  Holy.  You 
ascend  to  it  by  a  flight  of  twenty-two  steps,  which  begin  in 
the  eross  of  the  Iglesia  Mayor,  (or  cathedral,)  and  lend  to  a 
vaulted  apartment  twenty  feet  square,  where  there  is  an  altai 
upon  wliich  mass  is  said  ;  for  within  there  is  no  altar,  neither 
is  mass  said  there  by  reason  of  the  reverence  shewn  to  so  great 
a  sanctuary  ;  and  it  may  be  seen  that  K.  D,  Alonso  mtended 
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in  his  plan  that  there  should  he  no  altar  within.  In  this 
apaitment  or  outer  chapel  is  a  great  arched  door,  with  a  very 
strong  fitstening  ;  it  leads  to  anotlier  smaller  square  chamber, 
vaultprl  also,  with  a  square  door,  which  also  is  fastened  with 
another  strong  fastening,  and  these  are  the  fastenings  and 
keys  which  the  Bishop  Sampyro  admires  for  their  strength 
and  security. 

"The  square  door  is  1  be  door  of  the  Holy  Chamber,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  complete  cburrh,  and  you  descend  to  it  hy 
twelve  steps.  The  body  of  tliis  church  is  twenty-four  feet  in 
h.ngth,  and  sixteen  in  width.  Its  arched  roof  is  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  roof  is  most  richly  wrought,  and  supported 
upon  six  columns  of  divers  kinds  of  marble,  all  precious  and 
right  bcuuiiful,  upon  which  the  twelve  apostles  arc  sculptured, 
two  and  two.  The  ground  is  laid  with  Mosaic  work,  with 
variety  of  columns,  representing  jasper  ware.  The  Bishop 
Sampyro  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  darkness  of  this 
church,  whii^h  hus  only  one  small  window  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chapel ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  which  we  call  the  body 
of  the  church,  there  are  commonly  three  silver  lamps  burning, 
the  one  in  the  middle  larger  than  the  other  two,  and  many 
other  lights  are  kindleii  when  the  relics  are  sliewn.  These 
are  kept  within  a  grating,  which  divides  the  chape!  from  the 
church.  The  chapel  has  two  rich  marbles  at  the  entrance  ;  it 
is  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  its  width  somewhat  less  ;  the 
floor  and  the  roof  are  after  the  SJinie  fashion  as  those  of  the 
church,  but  it  is  one  estado  lower,  wliicli  in  those  times  seems 
to  have  been  customary  in  Asturias  and  in  Gallicia,  the 
Capillas  Mayores,  or  principal  chapels,  being  much  lower 
than  the  body  of  the  church.  The  roof  of  the  chape!  is  plain, 
and  has  painted  in  the  middle  our  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  the 
four  evangelists  ;  and  tliis  performance  is  so  ancient,  that  it 
is  manifestly  of  the  age  of  the  founder.  At  this  iron  grating 
strangers  are  usually  dt.-tained  ;  there  is  a  lower  one  witliin 
of  wood,  to  which  persons  are  admitted  %vho  deserve  this 
privilege  for  their  dignity  ;  and  few  there  he  who  enter 
farther.  This  chuich  the  king  built  to  remove  to  it,  as 
accordingly  lie  forthwith  removed,  the  Holy  Ark,  the  holy 
bodies,  and  the  other  great  relics,  which,  at  the  destruction 
of  Spain,  were  hidden  in  the  cave  and  well  of  Monsagro,  and 
for  this  cause  he  had  it  built  with  so  much  care,  and  so  richly, 

and  with  such  security. 

"  I  have  described  the  Camara  S;tnta  thus  particularly,  that 
wliat  I  may  say  of  the  most  precious  relics  which  it  contains 
may  bo  the  better  enjoyed.  I  will  particularize  the  most 
principal  of  them,  beginning  with  the  Holy  Ark,  which  with 
gre;it  reason  has  deserved  this  name.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  chapel,  close  to  the  wooden  grate,  so  that  you  can  only 
go  round  it  on  three  sides,  and  it  is  placed  upon  a  stone 
pedestal,  wrought  with  mouldiiigs  of  a  palm  in  height.  It  is 
a  vara  and  a  half  (about  five  feet)  in  length;  little  less  than 
a  vara  wide,  and  about  as  deep,  that  part  which  is  of  silver, 
not  including  the  height  which  tlie  pedestal  gives  it.  The 
cover  is  flat,  and  it  is  covered  in  all  parts  with  silver  plates 
of  some  thickness,  and  gilt  on  some  places.  In  the  front, 
or  that  side  which  fronts  the  body  of  the  church,  it  has  the 
twelve  apostles  in  more  than  half  relief,  and  on  the  sides 
tiiere  are  histories  of  Our  Lady  in  tlie  same  silver-work.  On 
the  flat  part  of  the  cover  there  is  a  large  crucifix  engraved 
with  m:iny  other  images  round  about  it.  The  sides  are 
elaborately  wrought  with  foliage,  and  the  whole  displays  great 
antiquity.  The  cover  has  round  about  it  four  lines  in  the 
silver,  which,  however,  are  imperfect,  the  silver  being  want- 
ing in  some  places.  What  they  contain  is  this,  as  I  have 
copied  it  faithfully,  with  its  bad  Latin  and  other  faults  :  — 

"  Oiiniis  convcntus  pupuH  Deo  ilig^nus  cathutiri  cog-ttoscatf 
quorum  inchjtas  veiieratur  rchqiiitLs,  infra  preliosissima  prte- 
sentis  archttlalera.  Hoc  est  de  liirno  plurimum^  sive  de  cruce 
DomiiiL  De  vestmentis  illiusy  quod  per  sortem  divisiim  est. 
De  pane  deleetabiti  unde  in  tena  u^us  est.  De  sindone  Do- 
mimco  ejus  adque  sudario  et  cniore  sanctissimo.  De  terra 
sancla.  qnain  piis  calcai'it  tunc  vcsti<^ii^.  De  vestimentis  matris 
ejiis  Virg-inis  Maria;.  De  lade  qiiuque  ejttSy  quod  multum  est 
mirabilr^  His  pariter  conjunct  a  sunt  qutEdam  sanctorum  viaxime 
prestantes  reliquia!,  quorum  prout  potuimus,  hiec  7iomina  sub- 
scripsimus.  Hoc  pjf(  de  Sancto  Petro,  de  Sancto  Thuma,  Sancti 
Bartotomei,  De  ossifnis  ProphcOirum^  de  omnihu^  .^poslolis^  et 
de  aliis  quam  pturimis  saiirtisj  quorum  nomina  sola  Dei  scientia 
toliigiU    His  omnibus  egregius  Rex  .^defonsus  humiH  devotionc 


perditu-s  fecit  hoc  receptacidam^  sanctorum  pignoribvs  insignitum 
argeiito  deauratiim,  ezterius  udornatum  non  viilibus  operibusi 
per  quod  post  ejus  vitam  mereatur  corisurtium  iUorum  in  c^lestibua 

sanctorum  jubari  precibus.     HiBc  quidem  saluti  et  re Here 

a  large  piece  of  the  silver  is  gone.  —  J^ovtt  omnis  provintia  in 

terra  sine  dubio. 'Here  there  is  another  great  chasm, — 

Ji[anus  et  industria  clericorwn  et  pr<£sulam,  qui  propter  hoc  con- 
venimiLs  cum  dtcto  Jidefonso  Principe,  et  cum  gcrmana  ItECtissima 
Urraca  nomina  dicta :  quibus  Redemptor  omnium  concedit 
indulgcntiam  et  suorum  peccatorum  rfniam,  per  hoc  sanctvrum 
pignora  Jipostolorum  et  Sancti  Justi  et  Pastorts,  Cosmo:  et  Da- 
inianiy  Eulali<B  Vtrginis,  etJUaximi,  Oermani-,  Baudili,  PantaU- 
ojiis,  Cijpriani  et  Justina,  Sebastiatn,  Facundi  et  Pj-imitirtj 
Christophori,  Cuciifati,  Felieis,  Sulpicii. 

*'  This  inscription,  with  its  bad  Latin  and  other  defects, 
and  by  reason  of  the  parts  that  are  lost,  can  ill  be  translated. 
Nevertlieleas  I  shall  render  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  enjoyed 
by  all.  It  says  thus  :  Know  all  the  congregation  of  Catliulic 
people,  worthy  of  God,  whose  the  famous  relics  are,  wliich 
they  venerate  within  the  most  precious  sides  of  this  ark.  Know 
then  that  herein  is  great  part  of  the  wood  or  cross  of  our  Lord. 
Of  his  garment  for  which  they  cast  lots.  Of  the  blessed  bread 
whereof  he  ate  at  the  supper.  Of  his  linen,  of  the  holy  hand- 
kerchief, (the  Sudaiio,)  and  of  his  most  holy  blood.  Of  the 
holy  ground  which  he  then  trod  with  his  holy  feet.  Of  the 
garments  of  his  mother  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  also  of  her  milk, 
which  is  a  great  wonder.  Willi  these  also  there  are  many 
capital  relics  of  saints,  whose  names  we  shall  write  here  as  we 
can.  Saint  Peter,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bartholomew.  Bones  of 
the  prophets,  and  of  all  the  Apostles,  and  of  many  other  saints 
whose  names  are  known  only  to  the  wisdom  of  God.  The 
noble  King  Don  Alonso,  being  full  of  humble  devotion  for  all 
these  holy  relics,  made  this  repository,  adorned  and  ennobled 
with  pledges  of  the  saints,  and  on  the  outside  covered  with 
silver,  and  gilded  willi  no  little  cunning.  For  the  which  may 
he  deserve  after  tiiis  life  the  company  of  these  Saints  in 
heaven,  being  aided  by  their  intercession.  —  These  holy  relics 
were  placed  here  by  the  care  and  by  the  hands  of  many  clergy 
and  prelates,  who  were  here  assembled  with  tlie  said  King  D. 
Alonso,  and  with  his  chosen  sister  called  Donna  Urraca.  To 
whom  may  the  Redeemer  of  all  grant  remission  and  pardon 
of  their  sins,  for  the  reverence  and  rich  reliquary  which  they 
made  for  the  said  relics  of  the^Apostles,  and  for  those  of  the 
Saints,  St.  Justus  and  Pastor,  St.  Cosme  and  St.  Damian, 
St.  Eulalia  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  Saints  Maximus,  Germanus, 
Baudilus,  Pantaleon,  Cyprianus  and  Justina,  Sebastian,  Fa- 
cundus  and   Primilivus,  Christopher,   Cucufatus,  Feiix   ami 

Sulpicius. 

"  The  sum  of  the  manner  in  which  this  Holy  Ark  came 
into  Spain  is  this,  conformably  to  what  is  written  by  all  our 
grave  authors.  When  Cosroes  the  King  of  Persia,  in  the  time 
of  the  Fmperor  Heraclius,  came  u|)i>n  the  Holy  Land,  and  took 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  tlie  bishop  of  that  city,  who  was  culled 
Philip,  and  his  clergy,  with  jiious  forethought,  secreted  the 
Holy  Ark,  which  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  had  been  kept 
there,  and  its  stores  augmented  with  new  relics,  whicli  were 
deposited  therein.  After  the  victory  of  Cosroes,  the  Bishop 
Philip,  with  many  of  his  clergy,  passed  into  Africa,  carrying 
with  them  the  Holy  Ark  :  and  there  it  remained  some  years, 
till  the  Saracens  entered  into  that  province  also,  and  then 
Fulgentius  the  Bishop  of  Ruspina,  with  providence  like  that 
which  had  made  Philip  bring  it  to  Africa,  removed  it  into 
Spain.  Thus  it  came  to  the  Holy  Church  of  Toledo,  and 
was  from  thence  removed  to  Asturias,  and  hidden  in  the  cave 
of  Monsagro  :  finally.  King  D.  Alonso  et  Casto  removed  it  to 
the  Camara  Santa  ;  and  afterwards  K.  D.  Alonso  the  Great 
enriched  it.  Thus  our  histories  write,  and  tlie  same  is  read 
in  the  lessons  on  the  festival  which  the  church  of  Oviedo 
celebrates  of  the  coming  there  of  this  Holy  Ark,  with  a 
sermon  proper  for  the  day,  and  much  solemnity,  the  service 
being  said  on  the  I3th  of  March,  after  vespers,  above  in  the 
church  of  the  Camara  Santa.  This  is  a  most  weighty  tes- 
timony which  tlie  Holy  Ark  possesses  of  its  own  authenticity, 
and  of  the  genuineness  of  the  most  great  treasure  which  it 
contains.  —  These  also  are  strong  testimonies,  that  K.  D. 
Alonso  the  Great  should  not  only  have  made  the  Ark  so  ricli, 
but  that  this  kingshoulil  also  have  fortified  the  city  of  Oviedo, 
surrounding  it  with  walls,  nnd  making  for  it  a  castle,  and 
building  also  the  castle  of  Gau/on  upon  the  shore,  for  the 
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defence  and  securi'.y  of  this  holy  treitsure,  ami  for  another  end, 
as  he  left  wrJlteii  upon  llie  stone  of  which  ue  have  elsewheru 
spoken.  Another  testimony  of  grout  authority,  is  the  great 
revereoce  which  has  been  shewn  to  this  Holy  Ark,  from  the 
time  which  is  spoken  of  by  Alonso  the  Great  in  the  inscription, 
!o  these  our  days.  This  is  so  great  that  no  one  has  dared  to 
open  it,  melancholy  examples  being  related  of  some  during 
attempts  which  have  been  muile.  That  which  occurred  in  our 
dayi  is  not  mournful,  hut  rather  of  much  devotion  and  holy 
joy.  The  most  illustrious  Senor  D.  Christoval  de  Rojas  y 
Sandoval,  who  is  now  the  most  worthy  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
when  he  was  Bishop  of  Ovieds,  determined  to  open  the  holy 
Ark.  For  this,  as  the  singular  devotion  and  most  holy  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God  which  he  has  in  all  ihiiiga,  admonished 
him,  he  made  such  pious  preparations  as  tho  fame  of  so  celes- 
tial a  treasure  shewed  to  be  necessary.  He  proclaimed  sol- 
emnly a  fast  of  forty  days  in  his  church  and  through  all  his 
diocese,  commanding  that  prayers  should  be  made  to  our  Lord, 
beaeechmg  him  that  he  would  bo  pleased  with  what  was  in- 
tended, his  Most-Illustriousness  giving  the  example,  which  is 
very  common  and  very  edifying  in  his  clmrch,  in  himself,  and 
in  the  ministers  thereof.  Tliree  days  before  the  Sunday  on 
which  the  Ark  was  lobe  opened,  lie  ordered  all  persons  to  fast, 
and  to  makte  greater  prayers  with  processions.  When  the 
day  arrived,  he  said  pontitical  mass,  and  preached,  infusing 
with  his  holy  exhortations  mucli  of  his  own  devout  desires 
into  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  The  mass  being  tinished,  clad 
a£  he  was,  he  ascended  to  the  Camara  Santa,  with  much  out- 
ward solemnity,  and  with  much  fervor  of  devotion  internally 
in  his  heart ;  and  having  there  again  renewed  his  humble 
prayers  to  our  Lord,  and  quickened  the  ardor  of  that  sacred 
desirf:  which  had  inSuenced  him  ;  on  his  knees  as  he  was  be- 
fore the  Holy  Ark,  he  took  the  key  to  open  it.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  lie  stretched  out  his  hand  to  put  the  key  in  the 
lock,  suddenly  he  felt  such  horror  and  dismay,  and  found  him- 
self so  bereft  of  all  power  (tan  impossibilitado)  to  move  it  in 
any  way,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed,  or  do  any 
thing  but  remain  in  that  holy  consternation,  without  having 
strength  or  ability  for  more.  And  as  if  he  had  come  there  to 
oppose  and  prevent  that  which  purposely,  and  with  so  much 
desire  and  preparation,  ho  had  intended  to  do,  he  desisted  from 
his  intent,  and  gave  it  np,  liis  whole  lioly  desire  being  turned 
into  a  chill  of  humble  shrinking  and  fear.  Among  other  things 
which  his  most  Hlustrious  Lordship  relates  of  what  he  then 
felt,  he  says,  tliat  his  hair  stood  up  in  such  a  manner  and  with 
such  force,  that  it  seemed  to  him,  as  if  it  lifted  the  mitre  a 
considerable  way  from  his  head.  Now,  we  all  know  that  this 
famous  prelate  has  vigor  and  persevering  courage  for  all  the 
great  things  which  he  undertakes  in  the  service  of  our  Lord  ; 
but  in  this  manner  the  Holy  Ark  remained  unopened  then, 
and  thus  I  believe  it  will  always  remain,  fastened  more  surely 
with  veneration  and  reverence,  and  with  respect  of  these  ex- 
amples, than  with  the  strong  bolt  of  its  lock. 

"  In  the  inscription  of  this  Holy  Ark,  mention  is  made  of 
the  relics  of  St.  Baudilus,  and  by  reason  that  he  is  a  Saint 
very  little  known,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  hiin. 
This  Saint  is  much  reverenced  in  Salamanca  and  in  Zamora, 
and  in  both  cities  he  has  a  parochial  church,  and  in  Zamora 
they  have  a  good  part  of  his  relics.  They  have  so  much 
corrupted  the  name,  calling  him  St.  Boal,  that  the  Saint  is 
now  scarcely  known  by  his  own. 

"  I'hey  of  the  church  say,  that  the  cope  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
which  Our  Lady  gave  him,  is  in  the  Ark.  This  may  well  be 
believed,  since  our  good  authors  particularly  relate  that  it  was 
carried  to  Oviedo  with  the  Huly  Ark,  and  with  the  otiier 
relics,  and  it  docs  not  now  appear  among  them,  and  there  is 
much  more  reason  to  think  that  it  has  been  very  carefully  put 
away,  than  that  it  has  been  lost.  Also  they  say,  that  wlien 
the  celestial  cope  was  put  into  the  Holy  Ark,  they  took  out 
of  it  the  piece  of  tlie  holy  Sudario,  in  wliich  the  head  of  our 
Rcdeonier  was  wrapped  up  for  iiis  interment,  as  is  said  in  the 
inscription  of  the  Ark.  This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  relics 
in  all  Christendom,  and  therefore  it  is  most  richly  adorned, 
and  reverently  preserved,  being  shown  only  three  times  in  the 
year  with  the  greatest  solenmity.  The  box  in  which  it  is 
kept  is  wrought  without  of  gold  and  azure,  with  beautiful 
mouldings  and  pictures,  and  other  ornaments  of  much  au- 
thority. Within  this  there  is  a  square  piece  of  wood,  covered 
entirely  with   black   velvet,  with  silver  handles,  and  other 


decorations  of  silver  round  about  ;  in  the  liollow  of  this  square, 
the  holy  Sudario  is  stretched  and  fastened  upon  tlie  velvet; 
it  is  a  thin  linen  cloth,  three  quarters  long  and  half  a  vara 
wide,  and  in  many  places  full  of  the  divine  blood  from  the 
head  of  our  Redeemer,  in  divers  forms  and  stains  of  various 
sizes  ;  wherein  some  persons  observe  marks  of  the  divine 
countenance  and  other  particulerities.  I  did  not  perceive 
this  J  but  the  feeling  which  came  upon  me  when  I  looked  at 
it  is  sufficient  to  make  me  believe  any  thing  of  it ;  and  if  a 
wretch  like  me  was  thus  affected,  what  must  it  be  with  tiioso 
who  deserve  of  our  Lord  greater  regalements  on  such  an  occa- 
sion 1  It  is  exhibited  to  the  people  tliree  times  in  the  year ; 
on  Good  Friday,  and  on  tlie  two  festivals  of  the  Cross  in  May 
and  in  September,  and  there  is  then  a  great  concourse  from 
all  the  country,  and  from  distant  parts.  This  part  of  the  cross 
of  the  church  where  the  Camara  Santa  is,  is  richly  hung,  and 
in  the  first  apartment  of  the  Camara,  a  corridor  is  erected  for 
this  exhibition,  which  is  closed  that  day  with  curtains  of 
black  velvet,  and  a  canopy  that  extends  over  the  vara:?4as. 
The  Bishop  in  his  ponliticals,  with  his  assistants  and  othei 
grave  persons,  places  himself  behind  the  curtains  with  the 
Holy  Sudario,  holding  it  by  the  silver  handles,  covered  with 
a  veil.  The  curtains  arc  undrawn,  and  the  quiristers  below 
immediately  begin  the  Miserere.  The  Bishop  litis  the  veil, 
and  at  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Sudario,  another  music  begins  of 
the  voices  of  the  people,  deeply  affected  with  devotion,  which 
verily  penetrates  all  hearts.  The  Bishop  stands  some  time, 
turning  the  Sacred  Relic  to  all  sides,  and  afterwards  tho  veil 
being  replaced,  and  the  curtains  redrawn,  he  replaces  the 
Holy  Sudario  in  its  box.  With  all  these  solemnities,  the  very 
Hlustrious  and  most  Reverend  SeBor,  M.  D.  Gonzalo  de 
Solorzano,  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  exhibited  this  Holy  Relic  on 
the  day  of  Santiago,  in  the  year  of  our  Redeemer  1572,  in 
order  tliat  I  might  bear  a  more  complete  relation  of  the  whole 
to  the  King  our  Lord,  I  having  at  that  time  undertaken  this 
sacred  journey  by  his  command. 

"  Another  ciiest,  with  a  covering  of  crimson  and  brocade, 
contains  a  good  quantity  of  bones,  and  some  pieces  of  a  head  j 
wliich,  although  they  are  very  damp,  have  a  most  sweet  odor, 
and  this  all  we  who  were  present  perceived,  when  they  were 
shown  me,  and  we  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  notable  and  marvellous 
thing.  Tlie  account  which  they  of  the  churcli  give  of  this 
holy  body  is,  that  it  is  tliat  of  St.  Serrano,  without  knowing 
any  tiling  more  of  it.  I,  considering  the  great  dampness  of 
the  sacred  bones,  believe  certainly  that  it  was  brought  up  to 
the  Camara  Santa  from  the  church  of  Leocadia,  which,  as  it 
has  been  seen,  is  underneath  it.  And  there,  in  the  altar,  the 
great  stone-chest  is  empty,  in  which  King  Alonso  el  Casto 
enclosed  many  relics,  as  the  Bishop  Sampyro  writes.  For 
myself  I  have  always  held  for  certain,  that  the  body  of  St. 
Leocadia  is  tliat  which  is  in  this  rich  chest.  And  in  this 
opinion  I  am  the  more  confirmed  since  the  year  1580,  when 
such  exquisite  diligence  has  been  used  by  our  Spaniards  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gisleno,  near  Mons  de  Henao  in  Flan- 
ders, to  verify  whether  the  body  of  St.  Leocadia,  which  they 
have  there,  is  that  of  our  Saint.  The  result  has  been,  that  it 
was  ascertained  beyond  nil  doubt  to  be  tlie  same;  since  an 
authentic  writing  was  found  of  the  person  who  carried  it 
thither  by  favor  of  one  of  our  earliest  kings,  and  he  carried  it 
from  Oviedo  without  dispute ;  because,  according  to  my 
researches,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  there.  Now  I  affirm,  that 
the  king  who  gave  part  left  part  also  ;  and  neither  is  that 
which  is  there  so  much,  tiiat  what  we  saw  at  Oviedo  might 
not  well  have  been  left,  ncitlier  is  this  so  much  but  that  which 
is  at  Mons  might  well  have  been  given. 

"  In  the  church  below,  in  a  hollow  made  for  this  purpose, 
with  grates,  and  a  gate  well  ornamented,  is  one  of  the  vessels 
which  our  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ  filled  with  miraculous  wine 
at  the  marriage  in  Galilee.  It  is  of  white  marble,  of  an  an- 
cient fashion,  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  two  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  contains  more  than  six  arrohax.  And  foras- 
much as  it  is  in  the  wall  of  the  churcli  of  K.  Alonso  el  Casto, 
and  all  the  work  about  it  is  very  ancient,  it  may  be  believed 
that  tho  said  king  ordered  it  to  be  placed  there."  —  Curoniea 
General  de  Espana,  1.  13,  b.  40. 

Morales  gives  an  outline  of  this  vessel  in  his  Journal,  and 
observes,  that  if  the  Christians  transported  it  by  land,  partic- 
ular strength  and  the  aid  of  God  would  have  been  necessary 
to  carry  it  bo  many  leagues,  and  move  it  over  the  rugged 
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mountains  of  Europa  ;  —  but,  lie  adds,  it  might  liave  come  by 
water  from  Acdalusia  or  Portugal,  and  in  that  case  this  would 
have  been  u  land  journey  of  only  lour  or  five  leagues.  In  his 
Journal,  Morales  mentions  certain  other  relics  of  which  the 
church  of  Oviedo  boasted,  hut  for  which  he  required  better 
evidence  than  could  be  adduced  for  them.  Such  were  a  por- 
tion of  Tobit's  fish,  and  of  Samson's  honey-comb,  with  other 
such  things,  which,  he  says,  would  lessen  the  credit  of  the 
Ark,  where,  according  to  the  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  D.  Pelayo, 
and  Sebastian,  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  they  wero  deposited. 
Of  these  prccioue  relics  he  says  nothing  in  his  history,  neither 
does  he  mention  a  piece  of  Moses's  rod,  a  large  piece  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  skin,  and  the  sole  of  St.  Peter's  shoe,  all  which 
he  enumerates  in  his  Journal,  implying  ratlier  than  expressing 
hia  doubts  of  their  authenticity.  As  a  scrupulous  and  faithful 
antiquary,  Morales  was  accustomed  to  require  evidence,  and 
to  investigate  it ;  and  for  these  lie  could  find  no  other  testi- 
mony than  tradition  and  antiquity,  which,  as  presumptive 
proofs,  were  strong  corroborants  of  faith,  but  did  not  suffice  of 
themselves.  The  Holy  Ark  has  all  the  evidence  which  he 
required,  and  the  reverence  with  which  he  regarded  it,  is 
curiously  expressed  in  his  Journal.  "  I  have  now,"  he  says, 
*'  described  the  material  part  of  the  Camara  Santa.  The 
spiritual  and  devout  character  which  it  derives  from  the  sa- 
cred treasures  which  it  contains,  and  Irhe  feeling  which  is  expe- 
rienced upon  entering  it,  cannot  be  described  without  giving 
infinite  thanks  to  our  Lord,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  suffer 
a  wretch  like  me  to  enjoy  it.  I  write  this  in  the  church 
before  the  grating,  and  God  knows  I  am  as  it  were  beside 
myself  with  fear  and  reverence,  and  I  can  only  beseech  God 
to  give  me  strength  to  proceed  with  that  for  which  I  have  no 
power  myself."  —  T.  10,  VuigCy  p.  91. 

Morales,  like  Origen,  had  given  in  his  youth  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  feelings,  and  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  he  had  emasculated  his  mind  as  well  as 
his  body.  But  with  all  this  abject  superstition,  he  was  a 
thoroughly  pious  and  good  man.  His  life  is  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  bis  writings,  besides  their  great  historical  and  anti- 
quarian value,  derive  additional  interest  from  the  picture  of 
the  autlior's  mind  which  they  so  frequently  display.  The 
portrait  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  hia  work  is  singularly 
characteristic. 

The  ■proud  array 
Of  ermines^  aureate  vests,  and  jewelry. 
With  ail  which  Leamg^ild  for  after  kings 
Lffl,  ostentatious  ofkis  -power  ?  —  XVIII.  p.  688,  col.  2. 

"  Postremum  bellum  Suevis  intulit,  regnumque  eorum  in  jura 
gentis  su^  mir&  celeritate  transmisit.  Uispania  magna  ex  parte 
potitus,  nam  antea  gens  Gotlwrum  angustis fnibus  arctahatur. 

—  Piscum.  guoque  primus  iste  locupletavity  primusque  tBrurium  de 
rapinis  civitan^  hostiumgue  manubits  aurit,  Primusque  ctiam 
inter  suos  regali  veste  opertus  in  solio  resedit.  J^am  ante  eum 
et  habitus  et  consessus  communis,  ut  populo,  ita  et  regibus  eraW 

—  S.  Isidor.  Hist.  Goth.  —  Espana  Sagrada,  6,  498-9- 


The  Sactjc— XVIII.  p.  689,  col.  1. 

As  late  as  the  ago  of  the  Philips,  the  Portuguese  were 
called  Sevosos  by  the  Castilians,  as  an  opprobrious  name. 
Brito  says,  It  was  the  old  word  Suevos  continued  and  cor- 
rupted, and  used  contemptuously,  because  its  origin  was  for- 
gotten. —  Monorchia  Lusitana,  2,  6,  4. 

When  the  Sueves  and  Alans  overran  Spain,  they  laid  siege 
to  Lisbon,  and  the  Saints  Maxima,  Julia,  and  Verissimus,  (a 
most  undoubted  personage,)  being  Lisbonians,  were  applied  to 
by  their  town's  people  to  deliver  them.  Accordingly  a  sick- 
ness broke  out  in  the  besiegers'  camp,  and  they  agreed  to  de- 
part upon  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Bernardo  de  Brito 
complains  that  BlondusandSabellicus,  in  their  account  of  this 
transaction,  have  been  so  careless  as  to  mention  the  money, 
and  omit  the  invocation  of  the  Saints.  —  Jil.  Lus.  G,  5,  23 


Lord  Ood  of  Hosts,  &.C.  —  XVIU.  p.689,  col.  2. 

The  substance  of  these  prayers  will  be  found  in  the  forms 
of  coronation  observed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  in  the  early 


ages  of  the  French  monarchy.  I  am  indebted  fur  them  to 
Turner's  most  valuable  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  to 
Mr.  Lingard's  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  a  work 
not  more  full  of  erudition  than  it  is  of  Romish  sophistry  and 
misrepresentation. 

Roderick  brought 
Tlie  buckler.  — XV III.  p.  669,  col.  9. 

Toman,  dtziendo  aquesto,  un  ancho  escudo 

El  Daque  y  Cvnde  y  hojnbres  principcUcs, 
De  pies  encima  el  Principe  membrudo 

Lo  levantan  assi  del  suelo  iguaies  .- 
Y  al^arlo  en  pe^o,  quanta  algar  se  pudo 

De  al^arlo  par  su  Hey  fueron  seHales, 
Real,  Real,  Real,  diiicndo  todos, 
Segun  costumbrc  antigua  de  los  Qodos. 

Ch.  de  Messa.  Kastauracion  de  Espana,  1.  4,  If.  34 


Rejoice, 
0  Leon,  for  tlnj  banner  is  displayed.  —  XVIII.  p.  690,  col.  1. 

"  La  primera  ciiidad  que  gano  dizen  fue  Leon,  y  desdc  alii  $e 
llamo  Rcy  de  Leov,  y  tomo  por  armas  un  Leon  roxo  en  cainpo 
bianco,  dciando  Ins  antiguas  armas  de  los  Qodos,  que  eran  un 
Leon  bermejo  rampante,  en  campo  azvl,  buclta  la  cara  atras,  sobre 
trcs  ondas  blancas  y  azules.^''  —  Fran,  de  Pisa.  Desc  de  To- 
ledo, I.  3,  c.  2. 

Fue  la  del  quiuto  gloho  roxa  estrella 
raxjo  de  su  valor,  voz  de  sufama, 
y  Leon  de  sa  escudo  y  luzimiento, 
heredudo  blason,  Stgno  Savgriento. 

Coro  de  las  Musas,  p.  102. 

"  Les  anciennes  armes  estoient  parlante^,  comme  Von  void  en 
celles  des  Comtes  de  Castille,  et  des  Rots  de  Leon,  qui  prindrent 
des  Chateaux  et  des  Lions,  pour  signifer  Ic-s  noms  vutgaires  des 
Provinces,  par  le  blason  de  leurs  armes  ;  qui  ne  se  reportmt  pas 
a  Pancicnne  denomination  de  Castulo  et  de  Legio,  chis  Pline." 
—  Pierre  de  Marca,  Hist,  de  Beam,  I.  1,  c.  12,  $  H. 

"The  lion's  grinders  are,  relerees  de  trois  pointes  vn  peu 
creusces  davs  leur  centre,  dans  lesqudle^  les  speculatifs  croyent 
vovrla  figure  d^unefieur  de  Itjs.  Je  n' ay  garde  de  dire  le  con- 
traire,"  says  P.  Labat,  "  il  est  permis  a  bien  des  gens  de  voir 
dans  les  nues  et  dans  les  charbons  ardens  tout  ce  qu'itpla^t  d  leur 
imagination  de  s'y  representor  ;  pourquotj  ne  sera-t-il  pas  Hbre  de 
voir  sur  les  dents  du  Lion  la  figure  desjicurs  de  lys  ?  Je  doute 
que  les  Espagnols  en  convienncnt,  eux  qui  prcnnent  le  Lion  pour 
les  armes  et  le  siimbole  de  leur  monarchie  ;  car  on  pourroit  leur 
dire  que  c^est  vne  marque  que  sans  le  sccours  de  la  France,  leur 
Lion  7ie  seroit  pas  fort  a  craindre.^^  —  Afrique  Occidentale,  T. 
ii.  p.  14. 

^nd  Tagus  bends  his  sickle  round  the  scene 
Of  Roderick's  faU.  —  XXin.  p.  690,  col.  I. 

There  is  a  place  at  Toledo  called  la  Alcurnia.  "  El  nombre 
de  Alcurnia  es  .Arabigo,  que  es  deiir  cosa  de  cuerno,  o  en  forma 
de  cuerno,  lo  que  Christianos  llamavan  foz,  o  hoi  de  Tajo. 
Llamase  asti  porque  dcsde  que  este  rio  passa  por  dcbaxo  de  la 
puente  de  Alcantara,  va  haziendo  una  huella  y  torcedura,  queen 
una  escritura  antigua  se  llama  hoz  de  Tajo.  Lo  mesmo  acuntccio 
a  Arlanca  ccrca  de  Lara,  de  donde  se  llamo  la  hoz  dc  Lara, 
como  la  nota  Ambrosio  de  Morales ;  y  en  el  Rei/no  de  Toledo  ay 
la  hoz  de  Jucar."  — Francisco  de  Pisa.  Desc.  de  Toledo, 
1.  i.  c.  14. 

Amid  our  deserts  we  hunt  down  the  birds 

Of  heaven,  —  wings  do  7iot  save  them .'  —  XX.  p.  694,  col.  1. 

The  Moors  have  a  peculiar  manner  of  hunting  the  par- 
tridge. In  the  plains  of  Akkermute  and  Jibhel  Iliddod  in 
Shedma,  they  take  various  kinds  of  dogs  with  them,  from  the 
greyhound  to  the  shepherd's  dog,  and  following  the  birds  on 
horseback,  and  allowing  them  no  t  ime  to  rest,  they  soon  fatigue 
them,  when  they  are  taken  by  the  dogs.  But  as  the  Moosel- 
min  cats  nothing  but  what  has  had  its  throat  cut,  he  takes  out 
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his  knifi?,  and  exclaiming  Bismillah,  in  the  name  of  God,  cuts 
the  tliroat  of  the  game.  —  Jackson^s  Jiforocco,  p.  121 . 


Jl  hasty  grave,  scarce  hidden  there  from  do>rs 
.find  ravens,  nor  from  wintry  rains  secure. 

XXII.  p.  G98,  col.  1. 

In  conipoaing  tliese  lines  I  remembered  a  far  more  beauti- 
ful passage  in  one  of  the  Eclogues  of  the  Jesuit  Bussieres  :  — 

^rtesius  ruit  ecce  fureiif:,  fncsque  propmquos 
Insultans,  stragcm  agricolis  fug-ientibiLs  infert. 
Quid  facerem  ?  mairem,  ut  potui,  tenerumque  puelluin 
Raptabam,  et  inediis  abdebam  corpora  siluis. 
A^ypera  jam  fngebat  hyems,  frondosaque  quercus 
Pro  tecto  et  latehris  ramos  prabebat  opacos  ; 
Alsentem  fovi  matrem  ;  foret  ilia  rignxtem 
Infantem  gremio      Sub  prima  crepuscula  lueis 
ProgrcUior,  tectum  miseris  si  forte  paterct : 
Silcamfusus  cques  tells  infensus  liabebat ; 
BonafugiOf  et  capio  compendia  titta  viarum. 
Conditur  alra  dies  ;  calo  nox  horrida  surgit. 
Quam  longis  mihi  nox  misero  producitur  horis. 
Q_uos  geiriitusfietu.^(pie  dedi .-  guam  prozima  votiim 
Lux  fait!  heu  tri-t^ti  lux  ittfensissima  clade! 
Cnrrebam  ad  notam  guercum  per  devia  tesqua. 
Dux  ajnor  est.     Jinnam  video,  puenimgue  jacentem 
JiJJixum  uberibus,  dvriE  snccumbere  morti. 
Ipsa  parens,  postguam.  ad  vocem  conversa  vocantis 
In  me  amplexantcm  morientia  luminafirit, 
Eluctantem  animam  glaciato  e  coi-pore  miU.it. 
Obrigui,frigusque  novum  penetravit  in  ossa  ■■ 
Felix,  si  simili  potuissem  occumbere  letho  ; 
Sors  iiifesla  vetat.     Rcstabat  cura  sepulchri, 
Quo  foderem  ferrum  deerat ;  miserabile  corpus 
Frondibus  obtcxi,  puerum  nee  ah  ubere  vulsi 
Sicut  eratfoliis  tegiiur  ;  funusgue  paratur, 
Heu  nimis  incertum,  et  primis  violabile  ventis. 


Vieir  white  signal-Jlag.  —  XXHI,  p.  TOO,  col.  1. 

A  white  flag,  called  £/ .^Zcm,  the  signal,  is  hoisted  every 
day  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  warn  the  people  out  of  hearing,  or  at 
a  great  distance,  to  prepare,  by  the  necessary  preliminary  ab- 
lutions, to  prostrate  themselves  before  God  at  the  service  of 
prayer.  — Jackson's  Morocco,  p.  149. 


Tlie  Humma's  happy  wings  have  shadowed  him. 

XXIII.  p.  700,  col.  a. 

The  humma  is  a  fabulous  bird.  The  head  over  which  its 
shadow  once  passes  will  assuredly  be  encircled  with  a  crown. 
—  mikes,  S.  of  India,  v.  i.  p.  423. 


Life  hath  not  left  his  body.  —  XXIII.  p.  701 ,  col.  1 . 

Among  the  Prerogatives  et  Proprietes  singuliires  da.  Pro- 
phitc,  Gagnier  states  that,  *'  Jl  est  vivant  dans  son  Tondjeau.  11 
fait  la  pridre  dans  ce  Tombeau  d  ckatptefois  que  le  Crieur  en 
fait  la  proclamation,  et  au  mdme  tfins  qu^on  la  recite.  B  y  aun 
An^e  poste  sur  son  Tombeau  qui  a  le  soin  de  lui  donner  avis  des 
Pridres  que  les  FidHes  font  pour  /ui."  —  Vie  de  Mahomet,  1. 
t;^.  c.  18. 

The  common  notion,  that  tlie  impostor's  tomb  is  suspended 
by  means  of  a  loadstone,  is  well  known.  Labat,  in  his  Afrique 
Occidentale,  (T.  ii.  p.  143,)  mentions  the  lie  of  a  Marabout, 
who,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina, 
affirmed,  "  guc  le  tombeau  de  Mahomet  etoit  parte  en  Pair  par  le 
vioyen  de  certains  Jinges  qui  se  relayent  d'heure  en  keures  pour 
soutenir  ce  fardean.^'*  These  fables,  however,  are  modest  in 
comparison  with  tho^e  which  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
have  invented  to  magnify  their  founders. 
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Hast  thou  not  heard 
How,  when  our  clay  is  leaven'' d  first  with  life, 
The  ministering  Miigel  brings  it  from  Viat  spot 
JVhiveon  ^tis  icritten  in  the  eternal  book 
That  soul  and  body  must  Vteir  parting  take, 
And  earth  to  earth  return  ?  —  XXIII.  p.  7U1,  col.  2. 

The  Tersians,  in  their  creed,  have  a  pleasant  imaginali< 
concerning  the  death  of  men.  They  say  that  every  one  ntn 
come  and  die  in  the  place  where  the  Angel  took  ihe  earth  t 
which  he  hath  been  made,  tliinking  tliat  one  of  those  spiii 
has  the  care  of  forming  the  liuman  creature,  which  he  do 
by  mingling  a  little  earth  with  the  seed. —  Thevenot. 


They  perish,  all  their  thousands  perish  there. 

XXHI.  p.  703,  col.  ]. 

The  battle  of  Covadonga  is  one  of  the  great  miracles  of 
Spanish  history.  It  was  asserted  for  many  centuries,  without 
contradiction,  and  is  still  believed  by  the  people,  that  when 
the  Moors  attacked  Pelayo  in  the  cave,  their  weapons  were 
turned  back  upon  tliemselves  ;  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared 
in  the  clouds,  and  that  part  of  a  mountain  fell  upon  tlie  In6- 
dels,  and  crushed  those  who  were  flying  from  tiie  destruction. 
In  what  manner  tliat  destruction  might  have  been  efl^ected, 
was  exemplitied  upon  a  smaller  scale  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the 
memorable  war  of  1809. 

Barret  sums  up  the  story  briefly,  and  in  tlie  true  slrain  of 
Mine  Ancient. 

The  Sarr'cen,  hearing  that  th'  Asturianites 

Had  King  created,  and  stood  on  their  guard. 

Sends  multitudes  of  Mohametized  knights 

To  rouse  them  out  their  rocks,  and  force  tiieir  ward. 

Pelagius,  hearing  of  this  enterprise, 

Prepares  his  petty  power  on  Auseve  mount ; 

Alchameh  comes  with  Zarzen  multiplies, 

Meaning  Pelagius'  forces  to  dismount. 

To  blows  they  come  ;  but  lo  !  a  stroke  divine. 

The  Iber,  few,  beats  nurabrous  Sarracene, 

Two  myriads  with  Mahomet  went  to  dine 

In  Parca's  park. 


The  Bread  of  Life.  —  XXIV.  p.  704,  col.  1. 

It  IS  now  admitted  by  the  best  informed  of  the  Romish 
writers  themselves,  that,  for  a  thousand  years,  no  other  but 
common  or  leavened  bread  was  used  in  the  Eucharist.  The 
wafer  was  introduced  about  the  eleventh  century.  And  as  far 
down  as  the  twelfth  century,  the  people  were  admitted  to 
communicate  in  both  kinds. 


And  let  no  shame  be  offered  his  reinatns.  —  XXV.  p.  705,  col.  2. 

According  to  the  Comendador  Fernan  Nunez,  in  his  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Ti-ezientas,  ihe  tomb  of  Count  Julian  was 
shown  in  his  days  about  four  leagues  from  Huesca,  at  a  castle 
called  Loarri,  on  the  outside  of  a  church,  which  was  in  the 
castle. 


His  wanted  leathern  gipion.  —  XXV.  p.  706,  col.  I . 

The  Musical  Pilgrim  in  Purchas  thus  describes  the  Leo- 
nose: — 

Wymmen  in  that  land  use  no  vuJlen, 
But  alle  in  lether  be  the  wounden  : 
And  her  hevedez  wonderly  ben  trust, 
Standing  in  her  forheved  as  a  crest, 
In  rould  clouthez  lappet  alle  be  forn 
Like  to  the  prikke  of  a  N'unicorn. 
And  men  have  doubelettez  full  schert, 
Bare  legget  and  light  to  stert.  — P.  1231 

Purchas  supposes   this  very  curious  poem   to  have  beeo 
written  about  900  years  before  he  published  it,  i.  c.  about  1425 
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It  is  probably  much  older.     In  entering  Custille  from  Elvaa, 
the  Butlior  says, 

Now  into  Castell  schall  we  fare 
Over  the  river,  the  land  is  bare 
Full  of  heath  and  hunger  also, 
And  Sarasynez  Goveniouriz  thereto. 

Now  Badajoz,  and  that  part  of  tiie  country,  was  finally 
recovered  from  tlie  Moors  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  thirteenth 
century.  Furchas  perhaps  judged  from  the  age  of  the  manu- 
script, which  may  have  been  written  about  the  time  on  wliich 
he  fixes,  and  the  language  modernized  by  the  transcriber. 


The  tight  which  o^er  tht  fields  of  Bethlehem  shone^ 
JrradiatM  whole  Spain.  —  XXV.  p.  706,  cul.  2. 

"  Fallamos  en  las  estorias  que  aquella  ora  que  nuestro  Senor 
Jcsu.  Christo  Ttascio^  seyendo  media  nochc^  aparesgio  una  iiuve 
sobre  Espana  que  dio  tan  gran  daridad^  e  tan  ffran  resplan4or, 
c  tan  groji  calor^  como  el  sol  en  vicdio  del  dia  quando  va  mas 
apodcroih  sobre  la  ticrra.  £  diparten  los  sabios  e  dizen  que  se 
enticnde  por  aquella  que  despues  de  Jesu  Christo  vernie  su  nian- 
dadcro  a  Espana  a  predicar  a  los  g^entiles  la  ceguedad  en  que 
estavan,  e  que  los  alutnbrarie  coJ^  la  fee  de  Jesu  Chrysto,  e  aque^lo 
flic  San  Pablo.  Otros  deparlen  que  en  Espana  avie  de  nasgtr 
un  principe  ckrystiano  que  serie  sehor  de  todo  el  mundo,  e  valdne 
mas  ptxr  el  todo  el  linoje  dc  los  omes,  bien  como  esclarescio  toda 
la  tierra  por  la  daridad  de  aquella  nure  en  quanta  ella  duro.''^  — 
Coronica  General,  ff.  71. 

A  more  extraordinary  example  of  the  divine  favor  towards 
Spain  is  triumphantly  brought  forward  by  Francisco  de  Pisa. 
"  Our  Lord  God,"  says  he, "  has  I)eeri  pleased  to  preserve  these 
kingdoms  in  the  purity  of  the  Faith,  like  a  terrestrial  Para- 
dise, by  means  of  the  Cherubim  of  the  Holy  Office,  whicli, 
with  its  sword  of  fire,  has  defended  tlie  entrance,  througli  the 
merits  and  patronage  of  the  most  serene  Virgin  Mary  the 
RJotlier  of  God."  Ha  sido  servido  nuestro  Scnor  Dios  consCT^ar 
estns  retjnos  de  Espana  en  la  entcreza  de  la  Fe^  como  a  un  Pa- 
TOJjso  terrenal,  medianie  el  Chcrubin  del  Santo  Officio^  que  con  su 
espada  de  fae<ro  les  ka  defendido  la  cntrada  por  los  meritos  y 
patrocinio  de  la  scraiissima  Virgen  Maria  Madre  de  Dios."  — 
Desc.  de  Toledo,  L.  1,  C.  25. 

This  passage  is  truly  and  lamentably  characteristic. 


The  Oalcen  Cross.  — XXV.  p.  707,  col.  ]. 

The  oaken  cross  which  Pelayo  bore  in  battle  is  said  to  have 
been  preserved  at  Oviedo,  in  the  Camara  Santa,  in  company 
with  that  which  the  angels  made  for  Alfonso  the  Great,  con- 
cerning which  Morales  delivers  a  careful  opinion,  how  much 
of  it  was  made  by  the  angels,  and  how  much  has  been  human 
workmanship.  The  people  of  Cangas,  not  willing  that  Pe- 
layo's  cross  should  be  in  any  thing  inferior  to  liis  successor's, 
insist  that  it  fell  from  Heaven.  Morales,  however,  says,  it  is 
more  certain  that  the  king  had  it  made  to  go  out  with  it  to 
battle  at  Covadonga.  It  was  covered  with  gold  and  enamel 
in  the  year  903  ;  when  Morales  wrote,  it  was  in  fine  preserva- 
tion, and  doubtless  so  continued  till  the  present  generation. 
Upon  the  top  branch  of  the  cross  there  was  this  inscription : 
Susceptum  placide  mancat  hoc  in  honore  Dei,  quod  offcrnnt 
famuli  Christi  ^drfonsus  Princcps  ct  Scemena  Regina.  On  the 
right  arm,  Quisquis  auferre  ktrc  donaria  nostra  presumpserit, 
ftdmine  dioino  intereat  ipse.  On  the  left.  Hoc  opus  perfectum 
■esty  eoncessum  est  Sancto  Salvatori  Ovctensis  Scdis.  Hoc  signo 
tuetur  pius,  hoc  signo  vincitur  inimicus.  On  the  foot,  Et  ope- 
ratumestin  Castello  Oauzonanno  Regni  nostri  XVII  discur- 
■rentc  Era  nCCCCXLVl. 

*' There  is  no  other  testimony,"  says  Morales,  "that  this 
is  the  cross  of  King  Don  Pelayo,  than  tradition  handed  down 
from  one  age  to  another.  I  wish  the  king  had  stated  that  it 
was  BO  in  his  inscription,  and  I  even  think  he  would  not  have 
been  silent  upon  this  point,  unless  he  had  wished  to  imitate 
Alonso  el  Caato,  who,  in  like  manner,  says  notliing  concern- 
ing the  Angels  upon  his  cross."  This  passage  ia  very  char- 
acteristic of  good  old  Ambrosio. 


Like  a  mirror  sparkling  to  Vie  sun.  —  XXV.  p.  709,  col.  1. 

The  Damascus  blades  are  so  highly  polished,  that  when  any 
one  wants  to  arrange  his  turban,  he  uses  his  cimeter  for  a 
looking-glass.  — Le  Brocquiire,  p.  138, 


O,  who  could  tell  wliat  deeds  were  icrougkt  tltat  day^ 
Or  w/to  endure  to  hear  I  —  XXV.  p.  70U,  col.  1. 

1  have  nowhere  seen  a  more  curious  description  of  a  battle 
between  Christians  and  Saracens  than  in  Barret's  manuacript ; 

The  forlorn  Christian  troops  Moon'd  troops  encharge, 

Th«  Mooned  troops  requite  them  with  the  lilte  ; 

Whilst  Grecian  lance  cracks  (thundering)  Parthian  targe, 

Purlh's  flame-flasli  arrow  Grecian  llirough  doth  prick  : 

And  whilst  that  Median  scymetar  unlimbs 

The  Clirislian  knight,  doth  Christian  curtle-axe 

Unhead  the  Median  horsemen  ;  whilst  here  dims 

The  Piigan's  goggling-eyes  by  Greekish  axe, 

The  Greek  unhorsed  lies  by  Persian  push, 

And  both  all  rageful  grapple  on  the  ground. 

And  whilst  the  Saracen  with  furious  rush 

The  Syrian  shocks,  the  Syrian  as  round 

Down  shouldreth  Saracen  :  whilst  Babel  blade 

S(>nds  soul  Byzantine  to  the  starred  cell, 

Byzantine  pike  with  like-employed  trade, 

Packs  Babel's  spirit  posting  down  to  hell. 


JVho  from  their  thirsty  sands 
Pray  that  the  locusts  on  the  peopled  plat  a 
May  settle  and  prepare  their  way.  —  XXV.  p.  709,  col.  1. 

The  &.iharawans,  or  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  rejoice  to  seethe 
clouds  of  locusts  proceeding  towards  the  north,  anticipating 
therefrom  a  general  mortality,  which  they  call  cUihere,  the 
good,  or  the  benediction  ;  for,  after  depopulating  tlie  rich 
plains  of  Barbary,  it  affords  to  them  an  opportunity  of  ema- 
nating from  their  arid  recesses,  in  the  desert,  to  pitch  their 
tents  in  the  desolated  plains,  or  along  the  banks  of  some 
river.  — Jackson''s  Morocco^  p.  106. 


But  where  was  lie  whose  hand 
Had  wicldea  it  so  well  that  glorious  day  ?  —  XXV.  p.  709,  col.  3. 

The  account  which  the  Romantic  Chronicle  gives  of  Rode- 
rick after  his  disappearance,  is  in  so  singular  a  strain  of  fic- 
tion, that  I  have  been  tempted  to  translate  it.  It  strikingly 
exemplifies  the  doctrine  of  penance,  of  which  monastic  his- 
tory supplies  many  instances  almost  as  extraordinary  as  this 
fable 

Chap.  938. —^OKJ  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  left  the  battle  and 
arrived  at  a  hermitage^  and  of  that  which  befell  him. 

"  Now  when  the  King  Don  Rodrifio  had  escaped  from  the 
battle,  he  began  to  go  as  fast  as  he  could  upon  his  horse  along 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  and  night  came  on,  and  the  horse 
began  to  fiil  by  reason  of  the  many  wounds  which  he  bad 
received  ;  and  as  he  went  thus  by  the  river  side  deploring  the 
great  ruin  whicli  had  come  upon  him,  lie  knew  not  where  he 
was,  and  the  horse  got  into  a  quagmiie,  and  when  he  was  ;n 
he  could  not  get  out.  And  when  the  king  saw  this  he  alighted, 
and  stripl  off  all  his  rich  arms  and  the  furniture  thereof,  and 
took  off  his  crown  from  his  head,  and  threw  thera  all  into  the 
quagmire,  saying,  Of  earth  was  I  made,  and  even  so  are  all 
my  deeds  like  unto  mud  and  mire.  Therefore  my  pomp  and 
vanity  siiall  be  buried  in  this  mud  till  it  has  all  returned 
a"ain  to  earth,  as  I  myself  must  do.  And  the  vile  end  which 
I  have  deserved  will  beseem  me  well,  seeing  that  I  have  been 
the  principal  cause  of  this  great  cruelty.  And  as  he  thus 
striptoffall  his  rich  apparel,  he  cast  the  shoes  from  his  feet, 
and  went  his  way,  and  wandered  on  towards  Portugn.  j  end 
he  travelled  so  far  that  night  and  the  day  following,  that  he 
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came  to  a  hermitage  near  tiie  sea,  where  there  was  a  good  man  | 
who  had  dwelt  there  serving  God  for  full  forty  years  ;  and 
now  lie  was  of  great  age,  for  he  was  well  nigh  a  hundred  yearti 
old.  And  he  entered  into  the  hermitage,  and  fuund  a  crucitix 
therein,  heing  the  image  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  even  as  he 
was  crucified,  and  for  tJie  remembrance  of  Him,  he  bent  both 
his  knees  to  the  ground,  and  claspt  Uh  hands,  weeping  and 
confessing  his  sins  before  God,  for  he  weened  not  that  any  man 
in  the  world  saw  or  heard  him.  And  he  said  thus,  O  very 
Lord  who  by  thy  word  hast  made  all  the  world  from  nothing 
which  it  was,  and  hast  created  all  tilings,  those  whicli  are 
visible  to  men,  and  those  which  are  invisible,  tlie  heavenly  as 
well  as  the  earthly,  and  who  didst  incarnate  tliyself  tiiat  thou 
tnightst  undergo  th^  uas^ion  and  death,  to  save  those  who 
firmly  put  their  trust  Q  thee,  giving  up  thy  holy  ghost  from 
thy  glorified  body  upon  the  tree  of  the  true  cross, — and  who 
didst  descend  into  Hell,  and  deliveredst  thy  friends  from 
thence,  and  didsl  regale  them  with  the  glory  of  Heaven  :  And 
afterwards  tiiy  holy  spirit  came  again  into  that  most  liuly  body, 
w  hich  thou  wast  pleased  to  take  upon  thee  in  this  world  ;  and, 
manifesting  thyself  for  the  true  God  whicli  thou  wert,  thou 
diilst  deign  to  abide  in  this  dark  world  forty  days  with  their 
nights,  and  then  thou  didst  ascend  into  thy  heavenly  glory, 
and  didst  enlighten  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  thy 
beloved  disciples.  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wouldat 
enlighten  me,  a  king  in  tribulation,  wretched  and  full  of  many 
sina,  and  deserving  all  evils  ;  let  not  the  soul  which  is  thine, 
anil  which  cost  thee  so  dear,  receive  the  evil  and  the  desert  of 
this  abominable  flesh  j  and  may  it  please  thee,  O  Lord,  aiier 
the  downfall,  destruction,  perdition,  and  desolation,  which  I, 
a  miserable  king,  Iiave  suffered  in  this  world,  that  my  discon- 
solate soul  may  not  be  forgotten  by  thee,  and  that  all  this 
misery  may  be  in  satisltiction  for  my  errors.  And  I  earnestly 
beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thy  grace  may  breathe  upon  me, 
that  in  this  world  I  may  make  satisfaction  for  my  sins,  so  that 
at  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment  I  may  not  be  condemned  to  the 
torments  of  hell. 

"  Having  said  these  words,  weeping  as  though  he  would 
burst)  he  remained  there  a  long  hour.  And  when  the  Hermit 
heard  him  say  all  this,  he  was  greatly  astonished,  and  he  went 
unto  liim.  And  when  the  King  saw  him  he  was  little  pleased  j 
liowbeit  after  he  had  talked  with  him,  he  would  rather  have 
found  hirn  there  than  have  been  restored  again  to  the  great 
honor  which  he  had  lost ;  for  the  Hermit  comforted  him  in 
such  wise  in  this  his  tribulation,  that  he  was  right  well  con- 
tented; and  he  confessed  unto  him,  and  told  him  all  that 
concerned  him.  And  the  Hermit  said  to  him.  King,  tliou  shalt 
remain  in  this  hermitage,  which  is  a  remote  place,  and  where 
thou  mayst  lead  thy  life  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God.  And 
for  me,  on  the  third  day  from  hence,  I  shall  pass  away  out  of 
this  world  j  and  thou  shalt  bury  me,  and  thou  shalt  take  my 
garments,  and  fulfil  the  time  of  a  year  in  this  hermitage. 
Take  no  thought  as  to  provision  for  thy  support,  for  every 
Friday  thou  shalt  have  it  after  the  same  manner  as  I,  and  thou 
shalt  so  husband  it,  that  it  may  suffice  thee  for  the  whole 
week;  That  flesh  which  hath  been  fostered  in  great  delight 
shall  suffer  abstinence,  lest  it  should  grow  proud  ;  and  thou 
shalt  endure  hunger  and  cold  and  thirst  in  the  love  of  our 
Lord,  that  he  may  have  compassion  upon  thee.  Thy  station 
till  the  hour  of  sleep  must  always  be  upon  that  rock,  where 
lhi?re  is  an  oratory  facing  the  east  ;  and  thou  shalt  continue 
the  service  of  God  in  such  manner  as  God  %vill  direct  thee 
10  do.  And  take  heed  that  thy  soul  fall  not  into  temptation. 
And  since  thou  hast  spoken  this  day  of  penitence,  to-morrow 
thou  shalt  communicate  and  receive  the  true  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  will  be  thy  protection  and  support  against 
the  enemy  and  the  persecutor.  And  put  thou  thy  firm  trust 
in  the  3ign  of  the  Cross  ;  and  thus  shalt  thou  please  thy 
Savior, 

"  Many  (.ther  things  the  holy  Hermit  said,  which  made  the 
King  right  joyful  to  hear  them  ;  and  there  they  continued  till 
it  was  the  hour  for  sleep.  And  the  holy  Hermit  showed  him 
his  bed,  and  said.  When  t  shall  liave  left  the  company,  thou 
wilt  follow  the  ways  which  I  have  followed,  for  whicii  our 
Lord  will  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  will  extend  his  hand 
over  thee,  that  thou  mayst  persevere  in  good,  and  in  his  holy 
si'rvice.  And  then  they  laid  dcwn  and  slept  till  it  was  the 
liour  of  matins,  when  they  should  both  arise.  And  the  Her- 
mit awoke  him,  for  as  the  King  had  not  slept  for  a  long  time. 


and  was  moreover  full  weary,  he  would  not  have  awaked  so 
soon,  if  the  Hermit  had  not  roused  him  ;  and  they  said  their 
iiours.  And  when  it  was  time,  the  Hermit  said  mass,  and  tlie 
King  heard  it  with  great  devotion,  and  communiciited  with 
great  contrition,  and  remained  in  prayer  for  the  space  of  two 
hours.  And  the  hour  fur  taking  food  came,  and  the  Hermit 
took  a  loaf  which  was  made  of  pannick  ami  of  rye,  and  gave 
half  thereof  to  the  King,  and  took  for  himself  the  tither  half: 
And  they  ate  little  of  it,  as  men  who  could  not  eat  more,  the 
one  by  reason  of  age,  and  the  other  because  he  was  not  used 
to  such  fare.  And  thus  they  continued  till  the  third  day, 
when  the  holy  Hermit  departed  this  life. 


Ch.  239.  —  How  the  Hermit  died^  and  the  King  foan'  a  writing 
ill  his  hand. 

"  On  the  third  day,  the  pious  Hermit  expired  at  the  same 
hour  which  he  had  said  to  tlie  King,  whereat  the  King  was 
full  sorrowful,  as  one  who  took  great  consolation  in  the  lessons 
which  he  gave.  And  when  he  liad  thus  deceased,  the  King 
by  himself,  with  his  hands,  and  with  an  oaken  stick  which 
was  there,  made  his  grave.  And  when  he  was  about  to  bury 
him,  he  found  a  writing  in  his  hand  ;  and  he  took  it  and  opened 
it,  and  found  that  it  contained  these  words. 

Ch.  2-10.  —  Of  the  rule  of  life  which  tlie  Hermit  left  icritten  fur 
King  Don  Rodrigo. 

"  O  King,  who  through  thy  sins  hast  lost  the  great  honor 
in  which  thou  wert  placed,  take  heed  that  thy  soul  also  come 
not  into  the  same  judgment  which  hath  fallen  upon  thy  ficsli,  j 

And  receive  into  thy  heart  the  instructions  that  I  shall  give  j 

thee  now,  and  see  that  thou  swerve  not  from  them,  nor  abatest  j 
them  a  jot ;  for  if  thou  obseivest  them  not,  or  departest  in 
ought  from  them,  thou  wilt  bring  damnation  upon  thy  soul; 
for  all  that  thou  shalt  find  in  this  writing  is  given  thee  for 
penance,  and  tliou  must  learn  with  great  contrition  of  repent- 
ance, and  with  humbleness  of  patience,  to  be  content  with  that 
which  God  hath  given  thee  to  suffer  in  this  world.  And  that 
thou  mayst  not  be  deceived  in  case  any  company  should  come 
unto  thee,  mark  and  observe  this  and  pass  in  it  thy  life.  Thou 
shalt  arise  two  hours  after  midnight,  and  say  lliy  matins 
within  the  hermitage.  When  the  day  breaks  thou  shalt  go  to 
the  oratory,  and  kneeling  upon  the  ground,  say  the  whole 
hours  by  the  breviary,  and  when  thou  hast  finished  them  thou 
shalt  say  certain  prayers  of  our  Lord,  which  thou  wilt  find 
therein.  And  when  thou  hast  done  this,  contemplate  then 
upon  the  great  power  of  our  Lord,  and  upon  his  mercy,  and 
also  upon  the  most  holy  passion  which  he  sufiered  for  mankind 
upon  the  cross,  being  himself  very  God,  and  maker  of  all 
things  ;  and  how  with  great  humility  he  chose  to  be  incarnate 
in  a  poor  virgin,  and  not  to  come  as  a  king,  but  as  a  mediator 
among  the  nations.  And  contemplate  also  upon  the  poor  life 
which  he  always  led  in  this  world,  to  give  us  an  example  ;  and 
that  he  will  come  at  the  day  of  judgment  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  and  give  to  every  one  the  meed  which  he  hath 
deserved.  Then  shalt  thou  give  sustenance  to  thy  flesh  of 
that  bread  of  pannick  and  rye,  which  shall  be  brought  to  thee 
every  Friday  in  the  manner  that  I  have  said;  and  of  other 
food  thou  slialt  not  eat,  although  it  should  be  given  or  sent 
thee  ;  neither  shalt  thou  change  thy  bread.  And  when  thou 
hast  eaten  give  thanks  to  God,  because  he  has  let  thee  come 
to  repentance  ;  and  then  thou  shalt  go  to  the  oratory,  and  there 
give  praise  to  the  Virgin  our  Lady  holy  Mary,  mother  of  God, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  come  to  thee  in  devotion.  If,  when 
thou  hast  finished,  heaviness  should  come  upon  thee,  thou 
mayst  sleep,  and  when  thou  shalt  have  rested  as  long  as  is 
reasonable,  return  thou  to  thy  oratory,  and  there  reiniiin, 
making  thy  prayers  always  upon  thy  knees,  and  for  nothing 
which  may  befall  thee  depart  thou  from  thence,  till  thou  hast 
made  an  end  of  thy  prayers,  whether  it  rain  or  snow,  or  if  a 
tempest  should  blow.  And  for  as  much  as  the  flesh  could 
sustain  so  many  mundane  pleasures,  so  must  it  sufter  also 
celestial  abstinences  ;  two  masses  thou  hast  heard  in  this 
hermitage,  and  in  it,  it  is  God's  will  that  thou  shalt  hear  no 
more,  for  more  would  not  be  to  his  service.  And  if  Ihou 
observcst  these  thiniis,  God  will  have  compassion  upon  thy 
deserts.  And  when  the  Kin-:  had  read  this,  he  laid  it  upon 
the  altar,  in  a  place  where  it  would  be  well  preserved. 
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Cli.  241.  —  How  the  Drril  came  in  the  form  of  a  Hermit  to  de- 
ceive the  King'  Don  RuUrigo. 
"  Now  when  the  King  had  niade  a  grave  in  which  to  liury 
the  Hfrrait,  the  Devil  was  troubled  iit  the  good  course  which 
the  IviDg  had  taken,  and  he  cnst  uhont  fur  means  how  he 
might  deceive  him  ;  and  he  found  none  so  certain  as  to  come 
to  Iiim  in  the  figure  of  a  liermit,  and  keep  company  with  him, 
to  turn  him  aside  from  those  doctrinc-s  which  the  Hermit  had 
given  him,  that  he  might  not  fultil  liis  penitence.  And  the 
King  hcing  in  great  haste  to  hury  tlit-  body,  the  Hevil  canii^  lo 
him  with  a  long  while  beard,  and  a  gre;it,  liood  over  tlie  eyes, 
and  some  paternosters  hanging  from  liis  girdle,  and  supporting 
himself  upon  a  staft'  as  though  he  were  lame,  and  cuuld  not 
go.  And  when  he  came  where  the  King  was,  he  liumbled 
himself,  and  said  unto  him,  Peace  lie  with  thee  1  And  the 
King  turned  toward  that  side  from  wliich  he  came,  and  when 
lie  saw  him  of  so  great  ago,  he  thouglit  that  it  was  some  holy 
msn  who  knew  of  the  death  of  the  Hermit,  and  was  come  to 
bury  him  ;  and  he  humbled  himself,  and  went  towards  him  to 
kiss  his  hand,  and  the  Devil  would  not,  Siiying,  It  is  not  fitting 
thiit  a  King  should  kLss  tlie  hand  of  a  poor  servant  of  God. 
And  the  King  was  astonished  at  he.iring  himself  named,  and 
believed  that  this  must  needs  be  a  man  of  holy  life,  and  that 
he  spake  by  some  revelation  ;  nevertheless,  ho  said,  I  am  not 
a  king,  but  a  miserable  sinner,  for  whom  it  had  been  hettei 
never  to  have  been  born,  than  tliat  so  much  evil  should  have 
happened  tlirough  me.  And  the  false  Hermit  said  to  him, 
Tliink  not  that  thou  hast  so  much  fault  as  thou  imaginest  in 
what  lias  now  been  done,  for  even  if  thou  hadst  had  no  part 
in  it,  this  destruction  would  have  fillen  at  this  time.  And 
since  it  was  ordained  that  it  should  be  so,  the  fault  is  not 
thine  ;  some  fault  thou  hadst,  but  it  was  very  little.  And  think 
not  that  I  speak  this  of  myself;  for  my  words  are  those  of  a 
spirit  made  and  created  by  the  will  of  God,  who  speaks 
througli  me  this  and  many  other  things,  which  hereiifter  thou 
ghalt  know,  that  thou  mayst  see  how  God  has  given  me  power 
that  I  should  know  all  thy  concerns,  and  counsel  thee  in  what 
manner  thou  shouldst  live.  And  albeit  I  have  more  need  of 
rejil  than  of  labor,  by  reason  of  my  age,  which  is  far  greater 
than  my  countenance  shows,  yet  I  have  disposed  myself  to 
labor  for  the  love  of  thee,  to  console  thee  in  tins  thy  persecu- 
tion, knowing  tliat  this  good  man  was  about  to  die.  Of  a 
truth  you  may  believe  that  on  this  day  month  I  was  in  Rome, 
being  there  in  the  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,out  of  which 
I  had  never  gone  for  thirty  years,  till  I  came  now  to  keep  thee 
company  according  as  I  am  commanded.  Marvel  not  that  a 
man  of  so  great  age,  and  cripjtled  as  I  am,  should  have  been 
able  to  traverse  so  much  land  in  so  short  time,  for  certes  I  tell 
tliee  that  he  who  speaks  in  this  form  which  thou  seest,  has 
given  me  strength  to  go  through  so  great  a  journey  ;  and  sans 
doubt  I  feel  myself  as  strong  now  as  on  the  day  when  I  set 
forth.  And  the  King  said  to  him.  Friend  of  God,  I  rejoice 
much  in  thy  coming,  for  that  in  my  misfortunes  I  shall  be  by 
thee  consoled  and  instructed  in  that  whicli  must  be  done  to 
fulfil  my  penitence  ;  I  rejoice  also  that  this  holy  Hermit  here 
shall  receive  burial  from  the  hands  of  a  man  much  more  right- 
eous than  I.  And  the  false  Hermit  said.  Think  not.  King, 
that  it  is  for  the  service  of  God  to  give  to  any  person  a  name 
not  appertaining  to  him.  And  this  I  say  because  I  well  know 
the  life  of  this  person,  what  it  was  ;  and  as  thou  knowest 
nothing  of  celestials,  thou  thinkest  that  as  the  tongue  apeaketh, 
even  such  is  the  heart.  But  I  tell  thee  the  habit  doth  not 
make  the  monk,  and  it  is  from  such  persons  as  these  that  the 
saying  arose  which  is  common  in  the  world,  I  would  have  jus- 
tice, but  not  for  my  own  house.  This  I  say  to  thee,  because 
he  commaniled  thee  to  perform  a  penance  such  as  never 
man  did,  the  which  is,  that  thon  shouldst  eat  only  once  a 
day,  and  that  of  such  bread  tliat  even  tlie  shepherds'  dogs 
would  not  eat  it;  and  of  this  that  thou  shouldst  not  eat  as 
much  as  thou  couldst ;  and  appointed  thee  the  term  of  a  year 
that  thou  shouldst  conlinne  in  this  diet.  Also  he  commander! 
thee  that  thou  shouldst  not  liear  mass  during  the  lime  that 
thou  abidest  here,  for  that  the  two  masses  which  thou  hast 
heard  should  suffice  ;  look  now  if  that  doctrine  be  good,  which 
bills  a  man  forg^'t  the  holy  sacrament  1  Certes  I  tell  thee  that 
only  for  that  wliich  he  commanded  thee  to  observe,  his  soul  is 
consigned  to  a  place  where  I  would  not  that  thine  should  go 
for  all  the  world,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  with  all  its  riches. 


Nevertheless,  to  be  rid  of  the  ill  smell  which  he  would  give, 
it  is  fit  that  you  should  bury  him,  and  while  you  do  this  I  will 
go  for  food.  And  the  King  said.  Friend  of  God,  do  not  take 
this  trouble,  but  remain  still,  and  before  noon  there  will  come 
food,  which  will  sutiice  for  you  and  for  me  \  help  me  now  to 
give  burial  lo  this  good  man,  ^vllich  will  be  much  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Goii,  although  he  may  have  been  a  sinner.  And  the 
false  Hermit  answered.  King,  it  would  be  less  evil  to  roll  him 
over  these  rocks  into  the  sea  ;  but  if  not,  let  him  lie  thus  upon 
the  earth  till  the  birds  and  the  beasts  devour  liis  flesh.  And 
the  King  marvelled  at  this:  nevertheless  though  he  believed 
that  this  false  Hermit  was  a  servant  of  God,  he  left  not  for 
that  to  bury  the  good  Hermit  who  there  lay  without  life,  and 
he  began  by  himself  to  carry  him  to  the  grave  which  he  had 
made.  And  as  he  was  employed  in  burying  him,  he  saw  that 
the  false  Hermit  went  away  over  the  mountains  at  a  great 
rate,  not  as  one  who  was  a  cripple,  but  like  a  stout  man  and 
a  young ;  and  he  marvelled  what  this  might  mean. 

Ch.  242.  —  How  King  Don  Rod ri go  informed  himself  eoiiccrmng 
the  penance  which  he  was  to  perform,  from  the  irriting  which 
the  holy  Hermit  left  him. 

"  When  the  King  had  finished  burying  the  good  servant  of 
God,  he  went  to  the  altar,  and  took  the  writing  in  his  hiind, 
and  read  it  lo  inform  himself  v\  ell  of  it.  And  when  he  had 
read  it,  he  saw  that  of  a  certainty  all  that  was  said  therein 
was  for  the  service  of  God,  and  was  of  good  doctrine  fur  his 
soul ;  and  he  said,  that,  according  to  the  greatness  of  his  sins, 
it  behoved  that  his  penitence  must  be  severe,  if  he  wished  to 
save  his  soul.  And  then  he  called  to  mind  the  life  which  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  endured,  for  which  God  had  mercy  on  her. 
.^nd  forthwith  he  went  to  his  oratory,  and  began  his  prayers  ; 
and  lie  remained  there  till  it  was  near  noon  ;  and  he  knew 
that  he  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  awaited  till  it  should  be 
brought  him. 

Ch.  243.  —  How  the  Devil  brought  meat  to  King  Don  Rodngo 
that  he  should  eat  it ;  and  he  would  only  eat  of  Uie  HrrmtOs 
bread. 

"  After  it  was  mid-day  the  false  Hermit  came  willi  a  basket 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  went  straight  to  where  the  King  was, 
and  he  came  sweating  and  weary.  And  the  King  had  com- 
passion on  him,  howbcit  he  said  nothing,  neither  did  he  leave 
his  prayers.  And  the  false  Hermit  saiil  to  him,  King,  make 
an  end  of  thy  prayers,  for  it  is  time  to  eat;  and  here  I  bring 
food.  And  the  King  lilted  up  his  eyes  and  looked  toward  him, 
and  he  saw  that  there  came  into  the  hermitage  a  sheplierd 
witli  a  wallet  upon  his  Iiack,  and  he  tliought  this  must  be  he 
who  brought  him  that  which  he  was  to  eat.  And  so  in  truth 
it  was,  that  that  shepherd  brought  every  Friday  four  loaves  of 
pannick  and  rye  for  the  holy  Hermit,  upon  which  he  lived 
during  the  week.  And  as  this  shepherd  knew  not  that  the 
good  man  was  dead,  he  did  no  more  than  put  his  biead  upon 
the  altar,  and  go  his  way.  And  the  King,  when  he  had  censed 
praying,  rose  up  from  the  oratory,  and  went  to  the  false  Her- 
mit, And  he  found  the  four  loaves,  and  he  took  one,  and 
brake  it  in  the  middle,  and  laid  by  the  test  carefully,  and  he 
went  out  of  the  hermitage  into  the  portal,  where  there  was  a 
table  full  small,  and  he  laid  a  cloth  upon  it,  and  the  bread 
which  he  was  to  eat,  and  the  water  ;  and  he  began  to  bless 
the  table,  and  then  seated  himself.  And  llie  false  Hermit 
noted  well  how  he  blest  the  table,  and  arose  from  where  he 
was,  and  went  to  the  King,  and  said,  King,  take  of  this  poo: 
fare  which  I  have  brought,  and  which  1ms  beer  given  me  io 
alms.  And  he  took  out  two  loaves  which  were  full  whil-a, 
and  a  roasted  partridge,  ant!  a  fowl,  of  which  the  legs  were 
wanting;  and  lie  placed  it  upon  the  table.  And  when  the 
King  saw  it,  his  eyes  were  filled  wirh  tears,  for  hr  could  not 
but  call  to  mind  his  gr^at  honor  in  former  times,  and  how  it 
was  now  fallen,  and  that  his  table  had  nevei  before  been 
served  like  this.  And  he  said,  addr^s-iing  himself  to  the  Lord, 
Praised  be  thy  name,  thou  who  canst  make  the  high  low,  and 
the  low  nothing.  And  lie  turned  to  his  bread,  and  did  eat 
thereof.  .And  though  he  had  great  hunger,  yet  could  he 
scarcrly  eat  thereof,  for  he  had  never  used  it  till  in  that  her- 
mitage, and  now  it  seemed  worse  by  reason  of  the  white 
bread  which  that  false  Hermit  had  brought.     And  the  false 
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lleniiit,  who  saw  that  lie  gave  no  regiird  millitT  to  the  hread, 
nor  tlie  meat  whicli  lie  hiiil  hrouglit,  said  to  tlie  King,  VVIiy 
eatetiL  thou  not  of  tliis  which  God  has  sent  thee?  and  the 
jvicig  said,  I  cams  not  to  tliis  hermitage  to  serve  God,  but  to 
ilo  penance  tor  my  sins,  that  my  soul  may  not  be  lost.  And 
ihe  penance  which  is  given  me  in  this  life,  I  must  observe  for 
a  year,  and  not  depart  from  it,  lest  it  should  prove  to  my  great 
hurt.  And  the  false  Hermit  said,  How,  King,  liath  it  been 
given  tlien  for  penance,  that  thou  shouldst  let  thyself  die  for 
{lesp;iir?  Tlie  Gospel  commands  not  so;  contrariwise  it 
forbids  man  to  do  any  such  penance  through  wliich  the  body 
might  be  brougiit  to  death  ;  for  if  in  killing  another,  he  who 
caui^es  the  death  is  held  for  a  murderer,  much  more  is  he  who 
killeth  himself;  and  such  thou  wouldst  be.  And  now  through 
di'spair  thou  wouldst  let  thyself  die  of  hunger,  that  thou 
mightst  no  longer  live  in  this  world,  wherefore  I  say  eat  of 
this  food  that  1  have  brought  tliee  some  little,  that  Iliou 
niayst  not  die.  And  with  tliut  he  began  to  eat  rigiit  heartily. 
And  the  King,  when  he  beheld  liim,  was  seized  with  affection 
to  do  the  like,  howbeit  he  was  withheld,  and  would  eat  noth- 
ing thereof.  And  as  it  was  time  when  he  would  drink  of  the 
water,  the  false  Hermit  said  to  him,  that  he  should  drink  of 
the  wine  ;  and  the  King  would  only  taste  of  that  water  ;  and 
as  he  went  to  take  of  it,  the  false  Hermit  struggled  with  him, 
but  he  could  not  prevail,  and  the  King  did  according  to  his 
rule,  and  departed  not  from  it.  And  when  he  had  eaten,  he 
began  to  give  thanks  to  God.  And  the  false  Hermit,  w  ho  saw 
that  he  would  have  to  cross  himself  at  arising  from  the  table, 
rose  up  before  him,  as  one  who  was  about  to  do  something; 
and  the  King  heeded  it  not.  And  wlien  he  had  thus  eaten, 
he  went  to  the  oratory,  and  began  to  give  praises  to  the  Virgin 
iMary,  according  as  the  good  man  had  comm mded  him,  when 
that  traitor  went  to  him  and  said,  CVrtes  this  doctrine  which 
thou  holdest  is  no  way  to  serve  God,  for  sans  doubt  when  the 
stomach  is  heated  with  food  the  will  shall  have  no  power  to 
pray  as  it  ought ;  and  although  the  tongue  may  say  the  prayers, 
the  lieart  confirms  them  not,  being  hindered  by  the  force 
wliich  nature  derives  from  the  food.  Therefore  I  say  to  thee 
that  thou  ouglitest  to  sleep  tirst ;  for  whilst  thou  art  sleeping 
the  food  will  settle,  and  the  will  will  then  be  more  able  for 
contemplation.  Moreover,  God  is  not  pleased  with  prayers 
without  contrition,  as  with  one  who  speaketh  of  one  thing, 
and  hath  his  heart  placed  on  another,  so  that  he  can  give  no 
faith  to  the  words  wliich  he  beginneth.  If  thou  wouldst  be 
saved,  O  King,  it  behoves  thee  to  listen  to  me  ;  and  if  thou 
wilt  not  believe  me,  i  will  depart  and  leave  thee,  as  one 
who  will  take  no  counsel,  except  from  himself.  And  the 
King  replied,  If  I  should  see  that  thou  confirmedat  the  good 
manner  of  life  whereof  my  soul  hath  need,  according  as  it 
was  appointed  by  the  good  man  whom  I  have  buried,  then 
would  I  follow  thy  way.  But  I  see  that  thy  life  is  not  that 
of  a  man  of  abstinence,  nor  of  one  wlio  forsakes  worldly  en- 
joyments for  the  love  of  God  ;  rather  it  seemelh  by  what  I 
see  in  thee  that  thy  life  is  a  strengthening  of  worldly  glory; 
for  thou  satisfiest  thy  flesh  with  good  viands  as  I  was  wont  to 
<lo,  when  I  was  pufled  up  with  the  vanities  of  the  world. 
Wherefore  I  will  in  no  wise  follow  thy  way,  for  I  see  that  tliou 
art  a  worldly  man,  who  deccivest  God  and  the  world,  and  when 
it  cumes  to  the  end  thou  thyself  wilt  be  deceived. 

Ch.  044. —  0/ what  the  Devil  said  to  King  Don  Rodrigo  to 
dispart  him  from  hv)  penance. 

"  The  false  Hermit  said  to  him.  For  what  reason  art  tliou 
•'ertiiin  that  the  rule  which  this  deceiver  whom  thou  hast 
■juried  appointed  for  thee,  will  he  salvation  for  thy  soul,  and 
.;iat  what  I  say  to  thee  is  not  of  a  truth  .'  Thnu  understand- 
cst  mo  not  well :  I  never  forbade  thee  that  thou  shouldst  hear 
mass,  as  he  has  done  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  good  things  that 
man  may  every  day  see  his  Savior  and  adore  him.  And  see- 
ing that  he  forbade  thee  to  do  tliis,  thou  mayst  he  certain 
that  as  he  deceived  his  own  soul,  he  would  deceive  thine  also. 
I'ur  at  the  liour  when  man  passeth  away  out  of  the  world,  he 
would  fain  that  that  same  hour  should  be  the  end  of  all  the 
world  ;  and  thus  that  enemy  did,  for  where  he  went,  thither 
be  would  draw  thee  also.  Now  since  God  hatli  given  thee 
Sense  and  reason,  thou  mayst  clearly  understand  that  his 
counsel  and  doctrine  are  deceitful,  and  what  thou  oughtest 
to  do. 


Ch.  245.  —  Of  Vie  reply  which  Vie  King  made  to  the  DcoU. 

"  Sans  doubt,  said  the  King,  he  forbade  me  not  that  I  should 
hear  mass  ;  but  because  he  commanded  me  that  I  should  ful- 
fil my  penance  here  for  the  term  of  a  year,  as  he  kne%v  the 
hour  of  his  own  death,  so  also  he  knew  that  no  other  person 
who  could  say  mass  would  come  to  this  hermitage  within  the 
year  ;  and,  therefore,  he  said  to  me,  that  in  this  hermitage 
I  should  not  hear  mass,  but  he  never  forbade  me  from  hear- 
ing it. 

Ch.  346.  —  Of  Vic  reasoning  xchick  the  false  Hermit  made  to 
King  Don  Rodrigo. 

*' The  false  Hermit  said.  Now  thou  thyself  manifestest  that 
he  was  not  so  worthy  aa  a  man  ought  to  be  who  knows  that 
which  is  to  come.  For  according  to  thy  words,  he  knew  not 
that  I  should  come  here,  who  can  say  mass  if  I  please  ;  and 
if  there  be  good  judgment  in  thee,  thou  wilt  understand  that 
I  must  needs  be  nearer  to  God,  because  I  know  all  which  he 
had  commanded  thee  to  do,  and  also  how  he  was  to  die.  And 
I  can  know  better  in  what  place  he  is,  than  he  who  has  com- 
manded thee  to  observe  this  rule,  knew  concerning  himself 
while  he  was  here.  But  this  I  tell  thee,  that  as  I  came  to 
teach  thee  the  way  in  which  thou  shouldst  live,  and  thou  wilt 
not  follow  ray  directions,  I  will  return  as  I  came.  And  now 
I  marvel  not  at  any  thing  which  has  befullen  thee,  fur  tnou 
hast  a  right  stubborn  heart ;  hard  and  painful  wilt  thou  find 
the  way  of  thy  salvation,  and  in  vain  wilt  thou  do  all  this,  for 
it  is  a  thing  which  profiteth  nothing. 

Ch.  247.  —  Of  the  reply  which  Ktmr  Don  Rodrigo  made  to  the 
false  Hermit. 

"Good  man,  said  the  King,  all  that  thou  shalt  command 
me  to  do  beyond  the  rule  which  the  holy  Hermit  appointed 
me,  that  will  I  do  ;  that  in  which  my  penance  may  be  more 
severe,  willingly  will  I  do  it.  But  in  other  manner  I  will  not 
take  thy  counsel ;  and  as  thou  hast  talked  enough  of  this, 
leave  me,  therefore,  to  my  prayers.  And  then  the  King  bent 
his  knees,  and  began  to  go  on  with  his  rule.  And  the  false 
Hermit,  when  he  saw  this,  departed,  and  returned  not  again 
for  a  month  ;  and  all  that  time  the  King  maintained  his  peiu 
ance,  in  the  manner  which  had  been  appointed  him.  And  by 
reason  that  he  ate  only  of  that  black  bread,  and  drank  only 
water,  his  flesh  fell  away,  and  he  became  such  that  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  have  known  him.  Thus 
he  remained  in  the  hermitage,  thinking  of  no  other  thing  than 
to  implore  the  mercy  of  God  that  he  would  pardon  him. 

Ch.  248.  —  Of  irkat  the  false  Hermit  said  to  King  Don  Rodri- 
go to  dispart  him  from  his  rule. 

"  King  Don  Rodrigo  living  thus,  one  day,  between  miilnight 
and  dawn,  the  false  Hermit  came  to  the  hermitage  ;  and  not 
in  the  same  figure  as  before,  but  appearing  more  youthful,  so 
that  he  would  not  be  known.  And  he  called  at  the  door,  and 
the  King  looked  who  it  might  be,  and  saw  that  he  was  habited 
like  a  servant  of  God,  and  he  opened  the  door  forthwith. 
And  they  saluted  each  other.  And  when  they  saw  each  other, 
the  false  Hermit  greeted  the  King,  and  demanded  of  him 
where  the  father  was  ;  and  the  King  answered,  tliat  for  more 
than  a  month  there  had  been  no  person  dwelling  there  save 
himself.  And  the  false  Hermit,  when  he  heard  this,  made 
semblance  as  if  he  were  afflicted  with  exceeding  grief,  and 
said.  How  came  this  to  be,  for  it  is  not  yet  six  weeks  since  I 
came  here  and  confessed  my  sins  to  the  father  who  abode 
here,  and  then  departed  from  this  hermitage  to  my  own,  wliich 
is  a  league  from  hence  ?  And  King  Don  Rodrigo  said.  Friend, 
know  that  this  Hermit  is  now  in  Paradise,  as  I  believe,  and  I 
buried  him  with  my  own  hands:  and  he  showed  him  the 
place  where  he  lay.  And  when  he  went  there  he  began  to 
kiss  the  earth  of  the  grave,  and  to  make  great  dole  and  lam- 
entation over  him.  And  when  some  half  hour  had  pant,  he 
withdrew,  making  semblance  as  if  he  wished  to  say  his  hours. 
And  before  the  King  had  finished  to  say  his,  he  caiiu-  to  him, 
and  said.  Good  man,  will  you  say  moss.'  And  the  King  an- 
swered, that  he  never  said  it.  Then,  said  the  false  Hermit, 
Hear  me  then  in  penitence,  for  I  would  confess      And  tha 
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King  seeing  that  it  was  for  the  service  of  God  to  liear  him  in 
peiiitenc",  they  seated  tlieraselves  hotli  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  And  wlicn  the  fnlse  Hermit  spake,  it  appeared  tliat  he 
hail  no  sin  to  confess  :  for  he  began  to  relate  many  great  ser- 
vices vvliich  he  had  done  to  God,  ns  well  in  the  life  which  he 
Ivd  as  in  other  tilings.  And  hcforn  the  King  could  ahsolve 
hini  ho  rose  up,  and  asked  if  things  were  ready  for  the  mass. 
And  tlio  King  said  that  he  knew  not,  and  hade  him  look.  It 
was  now  time  that  he  should  go  to  his  oratory.  And  the  false 
Htirniit  asked  him  that  he  should  assist  him  in  saying  mass, 
I  and  tlicn  he  should  hear  it.     And  the  King  said,  that  fornoth- 

ing  in  the  world  would  he  leave  to  fulfil  his  penance,  accord- 
ing ns  it  had  boon  appointed  him :  and  he  went  to  his  oralory. 
And  the  filse  Hermit  made  as  if  he  put  on  the  vestments  and 
all  the  ornaments,  and  begun  1o  siiy  mass,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  deceive  the  King,  and  make  him  cease  to  observe  his 
penance,  and  come  to  adore  the  mass.  And  he  made  a  watery 
cloud  arise,  so  that  it  rained  heavily  where  the  King  was. 
And  when  he  saw  that  he  coulil  in  no  ways  entice  him,  then 
ho  went  to  him,  and  said.  Good  man,  for  that  you  may  be 
placed  out  of  danger  in  cases  which  at  all  times  will  happen, 
seeing  that  you  are  alone,  i  have  consecrated  the  body  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  that  you  may  adore  it  every  day,  since  you  may 
not  hear  mass  ;  and  thus  you  may  fulfil  your  penance  as  a 
faithful  Christian.  And  with  that  lie  dispeeded  himself,  say- 
ing, 111  the  coffer  upon  llio  iiltar  you  will  find  the  Corpus 
Ctirtsti :  when  you  rise  from  hence  go  and  adore  it.  When  he 
had  said  this,  he  went  his  way.  And  the  King  believed  that 
fvliat  ho  said  was  true,  and  held  that  he  vvas  a  good  man,  and 
of  holy  life. 

Cli.  249.  —  How  the  Hohj  Ohost  visited  King  Don  Rodrigo. 

"  Now  when  the  King  had  ended  liis  prayers,  which  he  used 
to  say  every  day  before  he  took  his  food,  he  saw  a  good  man 
come  towards  him,  clad  in  white  garments,  and  with  a  fresh 
countenance  and  a  cheerful,  and  a  cross  upon  his  breast.  And 
as  he  arrived  where  the  King  vvas,  he  blest  him  j  and  when 
the  King  saw  him  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  revelation  of 
God,  and  he  joined  his  hands  and  placed  himself  on  his  knees 
upon  the  ground,  weeping  plcntl  nlly.  And  the  holy  man 
said.  King,  who  art  desirous  of  heavenly  glory,  continue  the 
service  which  thou  art  performing  for  the  Jove  of  my  holy 
name  ;  and  take  heed  lest  the  enemy  overcome  thee,  as  he 
who  many  times  hath  overcome  thee,  whereby  tliou  hast  come 
to  what  thou  no«' art.  And  believe  none  of  all  those  who 
may  come  to  thee  here,  for  they  come  for  no  other  cause  but 
only  to  deceive  thee,  and  withdraw  theo  from  the  service 
which  thou  dost  me.  And  always  observe  the  rule  given  thee 
by  the  holy  man  wliom  thou  bnriedst ;  fur  I  am  content  with 
it,  and  thy  soul  shall  receive  refreshment  if  thou  observest  it. 
Coino  here,  and  I  will  show  thee  liuw  the  Devil  thought  to 
deceive  thee,  that  thou  mightst  ndore  him.  Then  the  King 
arose  and  went,  alway  upon  his  knows,  following  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  ;  and  when  he  was  within  the  herinitnge,  our 
Lord  spake  and  said,  Depart  from  hence,  thou  ciir-;ed  one,  and 
go  thv  way,  for  thou  hast  no  po\>-er  to  deceive  him  who  con- 
tinues in  my  service.  Get  thee  to  the  infernal  pains  ivhicli 
are  suffered  by  those  who  are  in  the  ninth  torment  !  And  at 
that  hour  the  King  plainly  saw  how  fii>m  Ilie  ark,  which  was 
upon  the  altar,  there  went  unt  a  fnul  and  (illliy  devil,  wilh 
more  than  fifty  tails,  and  ns  many  eyes,  who,  uttering  great 
yells,  departed  from  the  place.  And  the  King  was  greatly 
dismayed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  false  Hermit  had  de- 
ceived him.  And  the  Holy  Ppirit  uf  7tOi\  said  tn  him.  King, 
let  thy  hope  he  in  my  namf,  antl  I  will  alway  be  with  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  not  let  thyself  be  vaiifjuished  hy  the  enemy. 
Then  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  departed,  and  the  King  remained 
full  joyful  and  greatly  comforted,  ns  if  he  had  been  in  celes- 
tial glory.  And  thus  ho  conlinued  his  lili-  fur  nearly  two 
months. 

Ch.  250.  —  How  Vie  Devil  would  have  dccrived  Knuj  Dim  Rod- 
rigo  in  tJic  Jigure  of  Count  Don  Julian. 

"  The  King  was  in  his  oratory  one  Sumbiy  towjiii!  nightfall, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  when  he  saw  a  man  romins  toward 
iiim,  clad  in  such  guise  as  is  fitting  for  one  who  fi)IIows  arms. 
And  as  he  looked  at  him,  he  saw  that  it  was  the  Count  Don  Ju- 


lian who  approached  ;  and  he  saw  that  behind  him  Tberii  camd 
agreat  power  of  armed  people.  And  the  false  Count,  when  he 
drew  nigh,  made  obeisance  to  him  j  and  the  King  was  amazed 
at  seeing  him,  for  he  knew  him  well:  nevertheless  he  re- 
mained still.  And  the  false  Count  came  to  him,  and  would 
have  kissed  his  hand,  but  the  King  would  not  give  it,  neithei 
would  he  rise  up  from  the  oratory  :  and  the  ftLlse  Count  knel' 
upon  the  ground  before  him,  and  said,  Sir,  forasmuch  as  I  am 
he  who  sinned  against  thee  like  a  man  who  is  a  traifor  to  his 
Lord,  and  as  T  did  it  with  great  wrath  and  fury,  which  pos- 
sessed my  heart  through  the  strength  of  the  Devil,  our  Lord 
God  hath  hud  compassion  upon  mo,  and  would  not  that  I 
should  be  utterly  lost,  nor  that  Spain  should  be  destroyed,  noi 
that  thou,  sir,  shouldst  be  put  down  from  thy  great  honor  and 
state,  and  the  great  lordship  which  thou  hadst  in  Spain.  And 
he  has  shown  me,  in  a  revelation,  how  thou  wert  here  in  this 
hermitage  doing  this  great  penance  for  thy  sins.  Wherefore 
I  say  lo  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  do  justice  upon  me,  and  take 
vengeance  according  to  thy  will,  as  upon  one  who  deserves  it, 
for  I  acknowledge  that  thou  wert  my  lord,  and  also  Ihe  great 
treason  into  wiiicli  I  have  fallen.  Wherefore,  sir,  I  pray  and 
beseech  thee  by  tlie  one  only  God,  that  thou  wilt  take  the 
power  of  Spain,  which  is  there  awaiting  thee,  and  that  thou 
wilt  go  forth  to  defend  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
suffer  not  that  poor  Spain  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  seeing 
that  thou  canst  defend  it  and  protect  it.  And  then  Count  Ju- 
lian drew  his  sword,  and  gave  it  to  the  King,  saying,  Sir,  take 
this  my  Bword,  and  with  thine  own  hand  do  justice  upon  me, 
and  take  such  vengeance  as  thou  pleascst ;  for  I  will  suffer  it 
with  much  patience,  seeing  I  have  sinned  against  thee.  And 
the  King  was  greatly  troubled  at  this  sight,  and  at  his  words 
also,  and  knew  not  what  he  should  do,  neitherwhat  he  should 
say.  Howbeit,  presently  he  called  to  mind  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  had  said  to  him,  how  he  should  take  hoed  Jest 
the  Devil  should  subdue  him  ;  and  so  he  said  nothing,  hut 
continued  i[i  his  prayer.  And  the  false  Count  Don  Julian  said 
to  him.  Sir,  wilt  then  not  turn  for  the  Holy  Faith  of  Jesos 
Christ,  which  is  utterly  going  to  destruction.''  rise  up  and 
defend  It,  for  I  bring  thee  a  full  great  power ;  and  thus  thou 
will  serve  God  and  recover  the  honor  which  Ihou  hadst  lost. 
Risp  then  and  go  forth,  and  have  pity  upon  miserable  Spain, 
which  is  about  to  be  lost ;  and  have  compassion  also  upon  so 
many  people  as  are  perishing  (or  want  of  a  Lord  who  should 
defend  them.  Now  all  these  words  were  only  meant  to  <le- 
ceive  him,  for  it  was  the  Devil  who  had  taken  the  form  of 
Count  Don  Julian,  and  not  the  Count  himself.  But  the  King 
could  no  longer  restrain  himself  from  replying,  and  he  said, 
Go  you.  Count,  and  defend  the  land  with  this  force  which  you 
have  assembled,  even  as  you  went  lo  destroy  it  by  the  great 
treason  which  you  committed  ngainst  me  and  against  God. 
And  even  ns  you  Iirouulit  the  men,  who  are  enemies  of  God 
and  of  his  Holy  Faith,  and  led  them  into  Spain,  so  now  thrust 
them  out  and  defend  it ;  for  I  will  neither  slay  you,  nor  assist 
vou  in  it.  Leave  me  tomyself ;  I  am  no  longer  for  the  world, 
for  here  I  will  do  penance  for  my  sins.  Urge  me,  therefore, 
no  more  with  these  reasons.  And  the  fnlse  Count  Don  Julian 
ruse,  and  went  to  the  great  company  which  he  had  brought 
there,  and  brought  them  all  before  the  King.  And  the  King, 
when  he  beheld  that  great  company  of  knights,  saw  sumo 
among  them  whom  he  surely  thought  had  been  shiin  in  hatlle. 
And  they  all  said  to  him  with  lond  voices.  Sir,  wIkiiti  writ 
thou  send  us,  that  we  may  take  him  for  our  King  and  Lord  lo 
protect  and  defend  us,  seeing  that  thoH  wilt  not  dcti-nd  the 
land,  neither  go  with  us .''  Wouldst  Ihuu  give  us  thy  nephew 
the  Infant  Don  Sanclio.'  He  is  dead.  AVhat  then  uouMs*. 
thou  commanil  us  that  we  should  do?  Look  to  it  well,  sir; 
it  is  no  service  of  God  that  thou  shouhlsl  let  perish  >o  great  a 
Christianity  as  is  every  day  perishing,  hecnuise  thou  art  here 
dwelling  in  this  solitude.  Look  to  it,  for  God  will  require  nn 
account  at  thv  hands:  thou  hadst  the  charge  of  defending 
them,  and  thou  leltest  them  die.  And  tell  iis  «  hat  coursi; 
shall  we  lake.  And  %viien  the  Kingheard  these  words  he  was 
moved  to  compassion:  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  so 
tliat  ho  could  not  restrain  them  :  and  he  was  in  such  state  that 
his  thoughts  f.iiled  him,  and  he  was  silent,  and  made  no  reply 
to  any  thing  that  they  could  say.  And  all  these  companies 
who  saw  him  complained  so  niucti  the  more,  and  sent  forth 
great  cries,  and  made  a  great  tumult  and  uproar,  and  said,  O 
miserable  King,  why  wilt  thou  not  rouse  thyself  for  thy  own 
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«ake,  and  lor  thai  of  all  thy  people  whom  thou  seest  without 
a  Lord?  and  tlioii  wilt  not  even  speak  a  word  to  comfort  them, 
and  tell  tliein  wliat  they  shall  do.  Ami  all  this  while  tlie 
King  did  notliiiig  but  weep,  and  answered  them  never  a  word. 
And  wiien  this  vilo  race  saw  that  they  could  not  take  him 
from  thence,  and  that  he  answered  liiem  notliing,  and  that 
they  could  not  overcome  him  by  whatever  they  might  do,  tliey 
went  forthwith  fjom  the  mountain  down  into  a  plain,  which 
was  tlieti  made  to  appear  before  the  King,  and  there  tliey  drew 
up  their  battles  in  such  guise  as  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  was 
used  to  darraiii  them.  And  eft-soon  he  saw  great  multitudes  of 
strange  people,  who  came  from  the  other  side,  and  they  began 
a  battle  so  tierce  and  so  cruel,  that  the  King  thought  he  had 
never  seen  one  like  it.  And  the  one  party  put  the  other  to 
tiie  worst,  and  fallowed  after  them  in  pursuit.  And  then  there 
came  messengers  to  the  King,  telling  him  that  his  people  had 
conquered,  and  had  slain  many  of  the  enemy;  but  the  King 
was  confounded,  and  as  it  were  beside  himself,  and  heeded 
not,  neither  did  he  know  what  they  said,  and  he  answered 
nothing.  And  then  they  all  went  away,  and  seemed  to  the 
King  that  the  one  were  pursuing  the  others,  and  this  continued 
till  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock.  And  the  King  recovered 
his  senses  :  howbcit  he  knew  not  whether  it  was  a  vision,  or 
if  it  had  indeed  happened  ;  but  he  called  to  mind  that  he  had 
not  completed  the  prayers  which  he  made  every  day  j  and  he 
lii-gan  thorn  again  and  finished  them.  And  when  lie  had  fin- 
ished, great  part  of  the  night  was  past,  and  he  laid  himsL-lf 
duwn  to  sleep.  And  then  for  three  months  he  had  no  other 
temptation. 

Cli.  251.  —  How  the  DcvU,  in  the  figure  of  Jji  Cava^  the 
daughter  of  Count  Don  Julian^  sought  to  deceive  King  Dun 
Rodrigo. 

"  The  King  was  saying  his  prayers  nt  the  hour  of  vespers 
on  a  Tuesday,  when  he  saw  people  on  horseback  coming 
toward  him  :  and  as  they  were  about  the  reach  of  a  cross-bow 
fiom  him,  he  saw  that  they  alighted,  and  that  there  came 
toward  him  a  woman,  who  was  full  nobly  clad  ;  and  when  she 
came  near,  he  knew  her  that  she  was  La  Cava,  the  daughter 
uf  Count  Don  Julian,  and  she  seemed  to  him  more  beautiful 
than  lie  hatl  ever  before  seen  her  in  his  life.  And  when  she 
drew  nigh,  she  humbled  herself,  and  said,  Sir,  what  fortune 
his  brought  you  to  this  wretched  life  in  which  you  have  so 
long  continued.''  .'\nd  the  King  held  his  peace,  and  said 
nothing.  And  that  false  Cava  siiid.  Sir,  it  is  a  month  since 
a  holy  man,  clad  in  while  garments,  and  having  a  red  cross 
upon  his  breast,  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  with  my  father 
Count  Don  Julian  in  Toledo;  where  he  now  holds  the 
seat  of  the  lordship  of  Spain,  as  he  who,  by  force  of  arms, 
has  subdued  the  Moors,  and  killed  or  made  captives  of  them 
all.  At  the  hour  when  this  holy  man  appeared  to  uie,  I 
was  alone  in  my  chamber,  having  great  sorrow  in  my  heart, 
because  I  had  no  certain  news  where  you  was,  and  whether 
your  soul  continued  to  live  in  this  world,  or  in  another. 
And,  moreover,  I  was  full  sorrowful,  because  of  the  death  of 
my  Lady  the  Queen  Eliaca,  your  wife,  who  is  now  deceased. 
And  for  tliese  things  my  heart  was  full  sorrowful,  and  in 
groat  trouble  with  griefs  and  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  I 
know  not  from  whence,  and  I  was  like  one  bereft  of  his  judg- 
ment. And  while  I  was  contemplating  in  this  state,  the 
holy  man  uppoared  to  me  in  such  wise  as  I  have  said,  and 
said  to  me.  Of  what  art  thou  taking  tliought.''  Cease  to  la- 
ment, for  without  mo  thou  canst  do  nothing  certain  of  that 
which  thou  desirest.  But  that  the  duniinion  of  Spain  may 
not  pass  away  from  the  power  of  the  Goths,  and  that  he  who 
sh.ill  have  it  may  descend  from  thy  seed,  and  be  of  the  gene- 
ration of  King  Don  Rodrigo,  it  is  my  will  that  thou  shouldst 
know  where  he  is,  and  that  thou  shouldst  go  lo  him,  and  (hat 
he  shoulil  go  in  unto  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldst  conceive  of 
hin  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  n;ime  Felbersan,  the  which  shall 
be  such  a  one  that  he  shall  reduce  under  his  forces  all  the 
earth  which  is  below  the  firmament.  Depart,  therefore,  from 
hence,  and  go  to  the  place  where  he  is,  and  make  no  tar- 
riance  :  for  thus  it  behoveth  for  the  service  of  Goil,  and  for 
the  weal  and  protection  and  defence  of  the  land.  And  I  said 
to  him.  Sir,  how  can  this  be  which  you  tell  me,  seeing  that 
King  Don  Rodrigo  is  dead  ;  for  his  enemies  slew  him  u  hen  tliey 
won  the  battle  in  which  the  great  chlvalrv  of  Spain  pi^risliod. 


And  he  said  to  me,  Cava,  think  not  he  is  dead,  for  he  livethi 
and  passeth  his  life  alone  in  a  hermitage;  of  the  which  thy 
father  Count  Don  Julian  will  certify  thee,  for  he  went  to  seek 
him  there,  and  found  him  there  when  he  overcame  the 
Moors.  Ke  will  tell  thee  that  he  is  alive,  and  in  what  place 
is  the  hermitage  wherein  he  abideth.  And  I  said  to  him, 
Hut  if  King  Don  Rodrigo  passeth  his  life  after  this  manner  in 
the  service  of  God,  he  will  not  approach  me  that  I  may  con- 
ceive of  him  this  son  who  shall  prove  so  good.  And  since  it 
thus  pleases  you,  give  me  a  sign  by  which  I  may  show  fiini 
that  this  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  that  he  may  do  this  which 
you  say,  seeing  so  great  good  is  to  follow  from  it.  Ami, 
mort'ovcr,  he  will  be  brought  to  such  weakness  tint  he  will 
not  bo  able  to  obey,  by  reason  of  the  great  abstinence  to  which 
his  body  has  been  subjected  duiing  his  continuance  there. 
And  the  holy  man  said  to  me.  Care  not  for  this,  for  Cod  will 
give  him  strength  ;  and  thou  shall  say  to  him  for  a  sign  lliat 
ho  may  believe  thee,  how  I  told  him  that  he  should  take  liced 
iest  the  enemy  deceive  him,  and  how  I  bade  the  Devil  depart 
from  the  altar  where  he  was  in  the  ark  instead  of  the  Cor|ius 
Chtisti,  for  that  he  should  adore  him.  When  thou  tollest  him 
this  he  will  believe  thee,  and  will  understand  that  it  is  by  the 
command  of  God.  And  when  he  had  said  these  words  he  dis- 
appeared, so  that  I  saw  him  no  more  ;  and  I  remained  for  a 
full  hour,  being  greatly  comforted,  because  I  knew  of  your 
life,  BO  that  it  seemed  to  me  there  were  no  other  glory  in  this 
world.  And  when  I  came  to  myself  I  went  incontinently  to 
my  father  Count  Don  Julian,  and  told  him  all  that  had  be- 
fallen me  with  the  holy  man  who  came  in  that  holy  vi^ion  ; 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  aught  concerning  you.  And  he 
told  me  how  he  had  gone  to  you  with  all  his  chivalry  to  bid 
you  come  out  from  thence  to  defend  your  country,  which  the 
enemies  had  taken  from  you,  and  tliat  you  would  not  ;  but 
rather  commended  it  to  him  that  he  should  undertake  it,  and 
defend  the  land  and  govern  it ,  and  that  it  grieved  him  to  think 
thai  you  would  not  be  alive,  because  of  the  great  al)stinence 
which  you  imposed  every  day  upon  your  llesh  :  nevertheless, 
since  it  pleases  our  Lord  that  I  should  have  a  son  by  ynu,  who 
should  be  so  good  a  man  that  he  should  recover  all  Spain,  he 
would  have  me  go  to  this  place,  where  I  should  lind  you  if 
you  were  alive;  and  right  content  would  he  be  thai  there 
should  remain  of  you  so  groat  good.  And  I,  sir  King,  seeing 
liow  it  pleased  God  that  this  should  be  accomplished,  accord- 
ing as  I  have  said,  am  come  here  in  secret,  for  neither  man 
nor  woman  knoweth  of  this,  save  my  father  Count  Don 
Julian  ;  for  I  have  told  my  people  who  came  with  me  to  re- 
main yonder,  because  I  would  go  and  confess  to  a  holy  man 
who  had  made  his  abode  here  more  than  filly  years.  Now, 
since  God  is  the  author  of  this,  recover  yourself,  and  remember 
the  time  when  you  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
which  you  loved  so  much  as  me,  nor  which  you  desired  so 
greatly  as  to  obtain  a  promise  of  me,  the  which  I  could  not 
give  at  that  hour,  by  reason  that  the  Queen  was  living,  and  I 
knew  it  to  be  great  sin.  And  if  I  come  to  you  now,  it  is  by 
command  of  God,  for  it  pleases  him  to  send  me  here  ;  and, 
also,  because  the  Queen  is  no  longer  in  Ibis  present  life.  And 
because  you  are  so  fallen  awayof  your  strength,  let  us  go  into 
the  hermitage,  or  I  will  order  a  tent  to  be  placed  here,  and  let 
us  sup  together,  that  your  heart  may  revive  and  you  may  fulfil 
the  command  of  God. 

Ch.  2.i3. — Hoic  the    Dcinl  would    have    deceived    King    Dk-i 
Rodrigo,  if  the  Holij  Spirit  htul  not  visited  and  protected  Itini. 

"  As  the  King  heard  all  this,  his  whole  l)ody  bngan  lo 
tremble,  and  his  soul  within  him  also;  and  all  seii^e  an  1 
power  passed  away  from  him,  so  that  he  was  in  a  Iratire,  airl 
then  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  take  hoed  agjjn-:' 
that  temptation.  And  the  false  Cava,  who  saw  him  lliu-'  ca- 
tranced,  made  many  burning  torches  of  wax  come  there,  h\ 
reason  that  it  was  cold,  and  because  that  the  King  sl'<  ulit 
derive  heat  ;  also  there  was  a  pavilion  pitched  there,  and  a 
table  set  within  it  with  many  viands  thereon,  and  all  the 
people  who  came  with  her  were  seen  to  lodge  Iheniselvcs 
far  away  upon  the  mountain.  And  when  ho  had  reroven-r; 
himself,  he  saw  that  the  false  Cava  was  drest  in  a  close-fitting 
kirtle,  which  camo  half  way  below  the  kne<-,  and  shi-  seemed 
to  him  the  f.iirifst  wonuin  that  he  hat'  ever  seen  in  liis  life,  an.' 
it  appeared  to  the  King  thai  she  saiJ  to  him,  H.rc,  sir,  come 
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and  lake  yout  supper.  And  llie  King  began  again  to  irpmliln 
und  lose  his  judgment,  und  fell  into  such  a  state  that  he  knew 
not  where  lie  was,  and  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  that  hour  that 
he  should  guard  agiiin&t  the  temptation.  And  when  he  came 
to  himself  he  saw  thiit  tlie  pavilion  was  spread  over  his  head  ; 
and  seeing  himself  in  thiit  place,  he  looked  for  the  oratory,  and 
perceived  Ihut  it  was  where  it  used  tu  be ;  and  witliin  the  pa- 
vilion he  saw  the  false  Cava,  who  was  there  with  him,  and  that 
ahe  was  standing  beside  a  bed,  which  was  a  full  rich  one,  and 
that  she  began  to  take  off  her  kirtle,  and  remained  in  her  shift 
only,  and  with  her  long  hair,  which  reached  to  her  feet ;  and 
she  said  to  him,  See,  sir,  here  in  your  power  that  which  you 
most  desired,  and  which  is  now  awaiting  you.  Rejoice,  then, 
and  take  heart,  and  do  that  which  God  has  appointed,  and 
which  will  recover  Spain,  and  recompense  the  losses,  and 
sorrows,  and  wrongs,  which  you  have  endured.  And  then 
she  turned  towar<!  the  King,  for  the  Devil  thought  thus  to 
tempt  him,  and  make  him  break  the  penance  which  he  had 
begun  ;  and  certes  I  ween  there  was  no  living  man  who  would 
not  right  glndly  have  approacl  ed  her.  And  then  before  him,  in 
his  sight,  she  began  to  comb  and  to  pliiit  hergolden  locks.  And 
the  King,  seeing  how  beautiful  she  was,  began  to  tremble  all 
over,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  with  palsy  ;  and  he  lost  his 
judgment  again,  and  became  enlianred,  and  renuiincd  thus  a 
long  while  before  he  came  again  to  himself.  And  it  was  re- 
vealed to  him  again  that  he  should  tiike  heed  iiow  tlie  Devil 
tempted  him,  and  that  he  should  have  firm  hope  in  God, 
and  not  break  the  penance  wliich  the  holy  Hermit  had  ap- 
pointed him.  But  ever  when  he  recovered  from  these  trances, 
he  forgot  all  which  had  been  revealed  to  him  while  he 
veas  entranced  ;  and  now  he  found  that  there  was  a  large 
estrado  placed  by  him,  and  thai  La  Cava  was  lying  there  beside 
him  on  some  pillows,  wliich  were  richly  wrought  in  gold,  un- 
drest,  as  he  had  seen  her,  and  that  she  said  to  him,  Come,  sir, 
for  you  tarry  long,  and  it  will  soon  be  day-break.  And  the 
King  seeing  her  so  near  liini,tlien  he  was  greatly  troubled,  yet 
could  he  not  withdraw  his  eyes  frdin  her:  but  he  called  to 
mind  how  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gotl  had  bade  him  that  he  should 
always  confide  in  his  name,  and  place  his  true  hope  in  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  And  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  lifted  them 
towards  Heaven,  and  weeping  bitterly,  and  in  great  contrition, 
he  said,  O  Lord  and  very  God  Jesu-4  Christ,  deliver  me  from  all 
temptation,  and  preserve  my  soul,  that  it  fall  not  into  perdition. 
And  while  he  was  praying  thus,  he  saw  how  there  came  from 
the  hermitage  a  great  brightness,  and  he  said,  Deliver  mc, 
Lord,  from  the  power  of  the  Devil,  that  I  may  not  be  de- 
ceived, nor  withdrawn  from  thy  lioly  service.  And  at  that 
hour  he  m;i(le  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  Ids  forehead,  and 
blest  himself;  and  iit  that  hour  the  false  Cava  fell  down 
the  rock  into  the  sea,  with  such  a  sound  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  falling  to  pieces,  and  with  the  plunge  which  she 
made  the  sea  dashed  up  so  high,  that  where  the  oratory  was 
the  King  was  wetted  with  the  spray.  And  he  remained  in 
such  astonishment  that  he  could  not  for  an  hour  recover  him- 
self. And  when  he  came  to  himself  he  began  to  pray  with 
great  repentance,  as  if  he  had  been  un  the  point  of  filling  into 
temptation.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  uf  God  came  to  him  in  that 
same  mannir  in  which  he  had  seen  it  the  former  time.  And 
he  foil  on  his  face  upon  the  ground,  and  hegan  to  lament  full 
bitterly,  and  to  say,  Lnrd,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul,  and  for- 
sake me  not  among  mine  enemies,  who  would  withdraw  me 
from  thee.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  said  to  him,  O  King,  of  little 
faith,  how  hast  thou  bfcii  on  the  point  of  perishing  !  And  the 
ICing  made  no  reply,  for  he  did  nothing  but  weep.  And  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  said  to  him.  Take  heed,  King,  lest  the 
Devil  deceive  thee,  and  have  power  over  theC,  that  thou 
sliouldst  not  fulfil  the  penance  which  thou  hast  commenced, 
neither  save  thy  soul.  And  the  King  lilled  up  his  cotintenance, 
and  had  great  shame  to  behold  him.  Howheit  he  took  cour- 
age, and  said.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  nie,  and  let  me  not  bf 
tempted  by  the  enemy,  for  my  heart  is  weak,  and  hath  no 
DOwer  to  defend  itself  against  the  false  one  :  for  my  judgment 
is  clean  confuunded,  as  one  who  hath  no  virtue  if  he  be  not 
aided  by  thy  grace.  Deliver  me.  Lord,  for  thy  holy  mercy 
and  compassion :  my  salvation  cannot  come  through  the 
strength  of  my  heart,  for  it  is  wholly  full  of  f-ar,  like  a  thing 
which  is  overcome.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  said  to  him. 
Take  courage  and  fear  not,  for  thou  shalt  dep;irt  from  this 
place  sooner  than  thou  thinkest.     And  when  it  is  time  I  will 


guide  thee  to  die  place  where  thou  shall  do  thy  penance,  that 
thy  soul  may  receive  salvation.  When  thou  shall  see  a  little 
white  cloud  appear  above  thee,  and  that  there  is  no  other  in 
the  sky,  follow  after  it:  and  in  the  place  where  it  shall  stop 
shalt  thou  fulfil  thy  penance,  according  as  the  chief  priest  in 
that  place  shall  appoint  it  thee.  And  take  heart,  and  alway 
call  to  mind  my  holy  name,  and  have  true  faith  and  constant 
hope  in  thy  Savior.  And  when  he  had  said  this  ho  departed. 
And  the  King  was  greatly  comforted  and  full  of  grace,  as  one 
with  whom  God  was  present  in  his  mercy.  And  he  abode  in 
the  hermitage  a  whole  year,  according  to  his  reckoning,  and 
twelve  days  more.  And  one  day,  when  it  was  full  clear,  the 
King  looked  up  and  saw  above  him  the  cloud  of  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  had  told  him  ;  and  when  he  saw  it  he  was 
full  joyful,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  God.  Nevertheless  the 
King  did  not  rise  from  his  prayers,  neither  did  the  cloud  move 
from  above  him.  And  when  he  had  finished  lus  prayers  fcj 
looked  at  the  cloud  and  saw  that  it  moved  forward. 


Ch.  253.  —  How  King  Don  Rodrigo  departed  from  the  hermit- 
age, and  arrived  zphere  he  was  to  do  penance. 

"  The  King  arose  from  the  oratory  and  followed  the  cloud; 
and  so  great  was  the  pleasure  which  he  had,  that  he  carednot 
for  food,  neither  remembered  it,  but  went  after  that  his  holy 
guide.  And  at  night  he  saw  how  the  cloud,  when  the  sun  was 
about  to  set,  turned  to  tlic  right  of  the  road  toward  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  it  went  on  so  far,  that  before  night  had  closed  it 
came  to  a  hermitage,  in  which  there  was  a  good  man  for  a 
Hermit,  who  was  more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  and  there  it 
stopt.  And  the  King  perceived  that  In-  was  to  rest  there,  and 
the  good  man  welcomed  the  King,  and  they  spake  together  of 
many  things.  And  the  King  was  well  contented  with  his 
speech,  and  saw  that  certes  he  was  a  servant  of  God.  And  all 
that  day  the  King  had  not  eaten,  and  he  was  barefoot,  and  his 
raiment  tattered  :  and  as  he  had  not  boen  used  to  travel  a-foot, 
and  with  his  feet  hare,  his  feet  were  swollen  with  blisters. 
And  when  it  was  an  hour  after  night,  the  Hermit  gave  him 
a  loaf,  full  small,  wliich  was  made  of  rye,  and  there  were  ashes 
kneaded  with  it,  and  the  King  ate  it :  and  when  he  had  eaten 
they  said  prayers.  And  when  they  had  said  their  hours,  they 
lay  down  to  sleep.  And  when  it  was  midnight  they  arose  and 
said  their  hours  :  and  when  tliey  had  said  them  the  King  went 
out  of  the  hermitage,  and  saw  that  the  cloud  did  not  move  : 
and  then  the  King  understood  that  he  had  to  tarry  here,  or 
that  he  was  to  hear  mass  before  he  departed,  and  he  asked  the 
Hermit  to  hear  his  confession,  and  the  Hermit  confessed  him. 
And  when  he  had  confessed,  he  said  that  he  would  communi- 
cate, and  the  good  Hermit  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  he  put  on 
his  vestments  and  said  mass  :  and  the  King  heard  the  mass, 
and  received  the  very  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And 
when  the  King  had  done  this,  he  went  out  to  look  at  the  cloud. 
And  as  he  went  out  of  the  hermitage  he  saw  that  the  cloud 
hegan  to  move,  and  then  he  dispeeded  himself  from  the  Her- 
mit, and  they  embraced  each  other  weeping,  and  each  en- 
treated the  other,  that  he  would  bear  him  in  mind,  and 
remember  him  in  his  prayers.  And  when  the  King  had 
dispeeded  himself,  he  followed  after  his  holy  guide,  and  the 
holy  Hermit  returned  to  his  hermitage.  And  the  King  Don 
Rodrigo,  notwithstanding  his  feet  were  swollen  and  full  of 
blisters,  and  that  in  many  places  they  were  broken  and  bleed- 
ing, such  and  so  great  was  the  joy  which  he  fi^lt  at  going  on  in 
the  course  which  he  now  held,  that  he  endured  it  all  as  though 
he  felt  nothing.  And  he  wont,  according  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
full  six  leagues,  and  arrived  al  a  convent  of  Black  fllonks,  and 
there  the  cloud  slopt,  and  would  proceed  no  farther.  And  at 
that  convent  there  was  an  Abbot  who  led  an  extraordinary 
good  and  holy  life  ;  and  they  were  not  there  like  other  monkp  ■ 
and  he  was  a  great  friend  of  God  and  of  our  Lady  the  Vrrglr) 
St.  Mary:  and  this  Abbot  took  the  King  to  his  cell,  and 
asked  if  he  would  eat  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  or  like  the  other 
monks ;  and  the  King  said,  that  he  would  do  as  he  should 
direct  him.  And  the  Abbot  ordered  that  a  loaf  should  be 
brought  of  pannick  and  maize  mixed  together,  and  a  jar  of  wa- 
ter, and  on  tlicother  side  he  had  food  placed  euch  as  the  monks 
used  ;  and  the  King  would  cat  only  of  the  pannick  bread,  as 
he  had  been  wont  to  do,  and  he  drank  of  the  water.  And 
when  he  hud  "^aten,  the  Abbo:  asked  him  if  he  would  remain 
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titat  night  or  not,  and  the  King  saiti  that  he  know  not,  but 
that  he  would  go  out  and  see  whether  he  were  to  go  or  to  re- 
nmin.  And  the  Abbot  said  that  it  was  tlie  hour  of  vespers, 
and  thi"t  he  ouiiht  to  remain  ;  and  the  King  went  out  and  saw 
tlmt  the  eloud  moved,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  go,  and  lie 
dispeeded  liimselt'from  the  Abbot,  and  they  commended  them- 
selves each  to  the  other  in  his  prayers.  And  the  Abbot  saw 
plainly  ht)\v  that  cloud  had  guided  liim,  and  how  there  was  no 
other  in  the  sky,  and  lie  marvelled  greatly,  and  said,  Certes 
this  is  some  holy  man,  and  he  gave  thanks  to  God.  And  the 
King  went  on  that  evening  till  he  came  to  a  church  which  was 
Bolitary  and  remote  from  peopled  places  :  and  there  the  cloud 
gtopt,  and  he  abode  there  that  night.  And  the  King  went 
into  the  church,  and  found  in  it  a  lamp  burning,  and  it  re- 
joiced him  much,  fur  by  the  light  of  it  he  said  his  liours  as  well 
before  he  should  sleep  as  after.  And  on  the  morrow  when  he 
had  miide  his  prayer,  he  went  out  of  the  church  and  beheld  the 
cloud,  and  saw  that  it  moved  ;  and  he  went  after  it,  and  after 
twodays' journey  he  came  to  a  place  which  where  it  is,  or  wliat 
it  is  called,  is  not  said,  save  that  it  is  the  place  of  his  burial, 
for  such  it  is.  And  tliere  the  cloud  stopt,  and  proceeded  no 
farther  j  and  it  rested  without  the  town  over  an  ancient  her- 
mitage. And  the  Elder  of  that  place  incontinently  knew  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  how  King  Don  Rodrigo  was  come  tliere  :  but 
be  knew  not  liis  name,  neither  who  he  was  j  and  he  asked  him 
if  he  meant  to  lead  his  life  there,  and  he  answered  that  it  was 
lo  be  as  God  should  please.  And  the  Elder  said  to  him, 
friend,  I  am  the  Elder  of  this  place,  for  all  the  others,  when 
Ihey  knew  that  King  Don  Rodrigo  and  his  chivalry  were  slain 
and  vanquished,  fled  from  hence  for  fear  of  the  Moors,  and  of 
the  traitor  Count  Don  Julian,  and  they  all  went  to  the  moun- 
tains to  escape.  And  I  remained,  putting  my  trust  in  our 
Lord  God,  and  in  his  holy  hands:  for  that  I  would  rather 
abide  thiit  which  may  befiiU  and  take  my  adventure  here,  than 
utterly  forsake  our  mother  holy  church  ;  wliile  I  am  able  I 
will  remain  here  and  not  forsake  it,  but  rather  receive  my 
death.  And  therefore  I  say,  that  if  you  are  to  abide  Iiere  you 
must  provide  yourself  of  that  whereof  you  have  need.  And 
the  King  said,  Friend  of  God,  concerning  my  tarrianco  1 
cannot  certify  you  ;  though  surely  I  think  that  I  shall  abide  ; 
and  if  for  tlie  service  of  God  you  will  be  pleased  to  send  me 
every  day  that  I  remain  a  loaf  of  pannick  and  water,  I  shall 
be  coutentfd  therewith.  And  the  Elder  promised  tliis,  and 
departed  forthwith  and  went  to  his  home,  and  sent  him  a  loaf 
of  pannick  and  water.  And  the  cloud  remained  there  three 
I  days  over  that  hermitage, _and  when  the  three  days  were  at 
an  end,  it  was  seen  no  more.  And  the  King,  when  he  could 
no  longer  see  it,  understood  that  there  he  must  perform  his 
penance,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  God,  and  was  full  joyful 
thereat.  And  on  the  morrow  the  Elder  came  to  see  him,  and 
I  they  communed  with  each  other  in  such  manner,  that  the 
King  confessed  to  him  all  the  sins  which  he  had  committed 
during  his  whole  life  till  ttiat  time,  all  which  he  called  to 
mind  with  great  contrition,  weeping  full  bitterly  and  groaning 
for  his  errors  and  sins.  And  the  Elder  was  greatly  astonished, 
and  said,  that  on  the  third  day  from  thence  he  would  appoint 
liiin  his  penance.  And  he  went  to  his  church  and  confessed, 
and  addrest  himself  to  prayer  iu  such  guise  that  he  neither  ate 
,  nor  drank,  nor  raised  himself  from  one  place,  weeping  bitterly, 
I  and  be.-Jeecliing  God  that  he  would  show  him  what  penance 
[  he  should  appoint  the  King  ;  for  after  no  other  manner  did  he 
think  to  appoint  it,  tlian  such  as  his  holy  mercy  and  compas- 
sion should  direct.  And  on  the  third  day  he  heard  a  voice 
I  which  said  thus  :  Command  King  Don  Rodrigo  that  he  go  to 
r-  f-'imtain  which  is  below  his  hermitage,  and  he  shall  find 
I.  a  smooth  stone  ;  and  bid  him  lift  it  up,  and  under  it  he 
II  find  ihree  little  serpents, theone  having  two  heads.  And 
bid  htm  take  that  which  liath  two  heads,  and  carry  it  away, 
and  place  it  in  ajar,  and  imrse  it  secretly,  so  that  no  person 
in  the  world  sliall  know  thereof,  save  only  lie  and  thou  ;  and 
let  liiin  keep  il  till  it  wax  so  great  that  it  hath  made  three 
turns  witltin  the  jar,  and  puts  its  head  out ;  and  when  it  is  of 
that  greatness,  tlien  let  him  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  in  a  tomb 
which  U  there,  and  lie  down  himself  with  it,  naked  ;  and  close 
the  tomb  well,  tliat  thn  Pdi  pent  may  not  be  able  to  go  out ;  and 
in  tliis  manner  God  is  pleased  that  King  Don  Rodrigo  should 
do  penance. 
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Ch.  254. —  Of  Ike   penance   which    teas   apjiotntca   King'  Dot- 
Rodriifo. 

"The  Elder  when  he  heard  the  voice  was  greatly  a/nazed  at 
so  rigorous  a  penance  as  tliis,  and  gave  many  tr.uilts  to  God, 
i'ld  he  went  to  King  Don  Kndrigo,  and  told  him  the  manner 
how  he  had  heard  the  voice  ;  and  tlie  King  was  full  jnyfui  and 
content  and  pk-asod  therewith,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  oiir 
Lord,  for  that  he  should  now  complete  his  penance  and  save 
his  soul.  And  therewith  in  great  joy,  and  shedding  many 
tears  for  pleasure,  he  went  to  the  fountain  as  he  had  been  di- 
rected, and  found  the  smooth  stone.  And  when  he  had  lifted 
it  up,  he  found  tht-  tliree  serpents  according  as  tlie  Elder  had 
said,  and  he  took  that  w  Inch  had  two  lieads,  and  he  took  it  and 
put  il  in  a  great  jar,  such  as  would  be  a  large  wine  vessel,  and 
nurst  il  there  till  it  was  of  such  bigness  as  the  voice  had  said. 
And  when  King  Don  Rodrigo  saw  that  it  was  of  this  bigncsa 
lie  confessed  to  the  Elder,  weejiing  full  bitterly,  demanding 
favor  of  God  that  he  would  give  him  grace  and  strength  with 
patience  to  fulfil  that  penance  without  any  temptation  or 
trouble  of  soul  i  to  the  end  that,  the  penance  being  completed, 
it  might  please  our  Lord  God  to  receive  his  soul  into  his 
glory.  And  before  the  tiftli  day  after  the  serpent  was  thus 
big,  the  King  and  the  Elder  went  to  the  lomb,  and  they 
cleansed  it  well  within ;  and  the  King  placed  himself  in  it 
naked  as  he  was  born,  and  the  serpent  with  him,  and  the 
Elder  with  a  great  lever  laid  the  stone  upon  the  top.  And  tlie 
King  besought  the  Elder  that  he  would  pray  to  our  Lord  to 
give  him  grace  that  he  might  patiently  endure  that  penance, 
and  the  Elder  promised  him,  and  thus  the  King  remained  in 
his  tomb,  and  the  serpent  with  iiim.  And  the  Elder  con- 
soled him,  saying  to  him  many  things  to  the  end  that  he 
might  not  be  dismayed,  neither  fall  into  despair,  whereby  he 
should  lose  the  service  of  God.  And  all  this  was  so  secret 
that  no  man  knew  it,  save  only  the  King  and  the  Elder.  And 
when  it  was  day-break  the  Elder  went  to  the  church  and  said 
mass,  with  many  tears  and  with  great  devotion  beseeching  God 
that  he  would  have  mercy  and  compassion  upon  King  Don  Rod- 
rigo, that  with  true  devotion  and  repentance  he  might  com- 
plete his  penance  in  this  manner,  which  was  for  his  service. 
And  when  he  had  said  mass,  he  went  to  the  place  where 
King  Don  Rodrigo  lay,  and  asked  hirn  how  he  fared,  jind  the 
King  answered.  Well,  thanks  to  God,  and  better  than  he  de- 
served, but  that  as  yet  he  was  just  as  when  he  went  in.  And 
the  Elder  strengthened  him  as  much  as  he  could,  telling  him 
that  he  should  call  to  mind  how  he  had  been  a  sinner,  and  that 
he  should  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  God,  for  that  he  had  visited 
him  in  this  world,  and  delivered  him  from  many  teniplatioiis, 
and  had  himself  appointed  for  him  this  penance  ;  the  which  he 
should  sutfer  and  take  with  patience,  for  soon  he  would  be  in 
heavenly  glory.  And  the  King  said  to  him,  that  he  well  knew 
how  according  to  his  great  sins  he  merited  a  stronger  penance  : 
but  that  he  gave  many  thanks  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  for  that  he 
himself  had  given  him  this  penance,  which  he  did  receive  and 
take  with  great  patience  ;  and  he  besought  the  Elder  that  ho 
would  continue  to  pray  our  Lord  God  that  lie  would  let 
him  fulfil  it.  And  the  Elder  said  to  him  nyiny  good  things 
concerning  our  Lord  God.  And  tlie  King  lay  there  three 
days,  during  all  which  time  the  serpent  would  not  seize  on 
him.  And  when  the  third  day,  after  that  he  hud  gone  into  the 
tomb,  was  completed,  the  serpent  rose  from  hia  side,  and  crept 
upon  his  belly  and  his  breast,  and  began  with  the  one  head  to 
eat  at  his  nature,  and  with  the  other  straight  toward  liislicait. 
And  at  this  time  the  Elder  came  to  the  tomb,  and  asked  him 
how  he  fared,  and  he  said,  Well,  thanks  to  God,  for  now  the 
serpent  hatl  begun  to  eat.  And  the  Elder  asked  liim  at  wlial 
place,  and  he  answered  at  two,  one  right  against  the  he:irt  with 
which  he  had  conceived  all  the  ills  that  he  had  done,  ainl  tli'- 
other  at  his  nature,  the  which  had  been  the  can-fR  of  the  great 
destruction  of  Spain.  And  tlie  Elder  said  tlialGodwa^  wilh 
him,  and  exhorted  him  tliat  he  should  be  of  gootl  courage,  fur 
now  all  his  persecutions  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul  would 
have  an  end.  And  tlie  King  ceased  not  always  to  demand 
help  of  our  Lord,  and  to  entreat  that  of  his  holy  mercy  he 
would  be  pleasf'rl  to  forgive  him.  And  tiie  Elder  went  to  his 
home,  and  would  not  seat  himself  to  eat,  but  retired  into  his 
chamber,  and  weeping,  prayed  full  devoutly  to  our  Lord  tha 
he  would  give  strength  to  the  King  that  he  might  complete 
liis  penance.     And  the  serpent,  as  he  was  dying  for  hunger, 
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anil  moreover  was  large,  had  in  one  minute  cuten  the  nature, 
and  bci^an  to  eat  at  tlic  bowels  ;  ni'verlheless  he  diil  not  eat  so 
fast,  but  that  the  King  endured  in  that  torment  from  an  hour 
before  iii^ht  till  it  was  past  the  middle  of  the  day.  And  wlien 
the  serjicnt  broke  tlirough  llie  web  of  the  heart,  lie  staid  there 
anil  ale  no  lurther.  And  incontinently  the  King  gave  up  his 
sjiirit  to  our  Lord,  who  by  liis  holy  mercy  took  him  into  his 
glory.  And  at  that  hour  when  he  expired  all  tlie  btdls  of  the 
place  rang  of  tliemsolvcs  as  if  men  had  rung  tbeni.  Then 
the  Elder  knew  that  the  King  was  dead,  and  that  his  soul 
was  saved."' 

Thomas  Newton,  in  his  "Notable  History  of  the  Saracens," 
seems  to  imagine  that  tliis  story  is  allegorical.  "  Nowe,"  he 
say?",  "  whereas  it  is  reported,  and  written  that  he  folowed  a 
slarre  or  a  messenger  of  God,  which  conducted  and  guided 
hull  ill  liis  way  ;  it  may  be  so,  and  the  same  hath  also  hap- 
pened to  others  ;  hut  it  may  as  well  also  be  understoode  of  a 
ccrtainc  secrete  starre  moving  and  directing  his  will. 

"  And  whereas  they  say  he  was  put  by  that  holy  man  into  a 
cave  or  hole,  and  a  serpent  with  him  that  had  two  heads,  which 
in  two  days'  ^pace  gnawed  all  the  flosh  off  his  body  from  the 
bones  ;  this,  beyng  simplie  taken  and  understanrlcd,  hath  im 
likelihood  of  any  truth.  For  what  sanctity,  what  religion,  or 
what  pietie,  commandeth  to  kill  a  penitent  person,  and  one 
that  seeketh  comfort  of  hys  afflicted  mind  by  amendment  of 
life,  with  such  horrible  torments  and  straunge  punishment? 
AVIierLfore  I  woulde  rather  think  it  to  be  spoken  mysticallye, 
and  that  the  serpent  with  two  hoads  signifieth  his  sinful  and 
gylty  conscience." 


A  humble  tomb  ivas  found.  —  XXV.  p.  709,  col.  9. 

ITow  Carcstes  found  the  grave  of  King  Don  Rodrigo  at  Pisco 
in  Portugal. 
"  I,  Carestes,  vassal  of  King  Don  Alfonso  of  Leon,  son-in- 
law  of  the  Knight  of  God,  King  Don  Pelayo,  when  the  said 
King  Don  Alfonso  won  Viseo  from  the  Moors  who  held  it, 
found  a  grave  in  a  field,  upon  the  which  were  written  in 
Gothic  letters,  the  words  which  you  shall  here  read.  This 
grave  was  in  front  of  a  little  church,  without  the  town  of  Viseo, 
and  the  superscription  of  the  writing  was  thus  ;  — 

Of  the  writing  which  was  upon  the  grave  of  King  Don  Rodrigo. 

"Here  lies  King  Don  Rodrigo,  the  lust  of  the  Goths. 
Cursed  be  the  wrath  of  the  traitor  Julian,  for  it  was  of  long 
endurance,  and  cursed  be  his  anger,  for  it  was  obdurate  and 
evil,  for  he  was  mad  with  rage,  and  storaachful  with  pride, 
and  puflcd  up  with  folly,  and  void  of  loyalty,  and  unmindful 
of  the  laws,  and  a  despiser  thereof;  cruel  in  himself,  a  slayer 
of  his  lord,  a  destroyer  of  his  country,  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
trymen ;  bitter  is  his  name  ;  and  it  is  as  grief  and  sorrow  in 
the  mouth  of  him  who  pronounces  it ;  and  it  shall  always  be 
euracd  by  all  that  speak  of  biro." 


That  veracious  chronicler  Carestes  then  concludes  his  true 
history  in  these  words:  —  "And  by  this  which  I  found 
written  upon  this  grave,  T  am  of  mind  that  King  Don  Rod- 
rigo lies  there,  and  because  of  the  life  which  ho  led  in  his 
penitence,  according  as  ye  have  heard,  which  also  was  in  the 
same  tomb  written  in  a  hook  of  parchment,  1  believe  without 
doubt  that  it  is  true,  and  because  of  the  great  penance  which 
he  did,  that  God  was  pleased  to  make  it  known  in  such 
manner  as  it  past,  for  those  who  hereafter  shall  have  to  rule 
and  govern,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  see  how  soon  jiride  is 
abased  and  humility  exalted.  This  Chronicle  is  composed  in 
memory  of  lli>"  noble  King  Don  Rodrigo;  that  God  pardon 
his  sins,  and  that  the  son  of  the  Virgin  without  stain,  Jesus 
Clirist,  bring  us  to  true  repentance,  who  liveth  and  reigncth 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Thanks  be  to  God  !  " 

!  believe  the  Archbishop  Roderick  of  Toledo  is  the  earliest 
writer  who  mentions  this  discovery.  He  died  in  1947.  The 
fact  may  very  possibly  have  been  true,  for  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  intention  of  setting  up  a  shrine  connected  with  it. 
The  archbishop's  words  are  as  follow  :  — 

*'  Quid  de  Rege  Rodcrico  accident  ignoratur ;  tamen  corona 
vcstes  et  insignia  et  calciamenta  aura  et  laptdibu^  adornata^  ci 
cquus  qui  Orclia  dicebalitr,  in  loco  tremulo  juxta  fiiivunn  sine 
corpore  sunt  inventa.  Q«if/  autem  de  corpore  fuerit  factum  peni- 
tus  ignoratur^  nisi  quod  modenns  temporibns  apnd  yiseuni  dm- 
tditem  PortugalliiS  iiiscriptuj!  tumuius  invenitur^  Hie  jacet  Rode- 
ricus  ultimus  Rex  Gothoruni.  Jilaledictus furor  impivs  JuUoni 
quia pertinar,  et  indignatio,  quia  dura;  animosus  indignaiiontj 
impetuosns  furore,  oblitus  fdclitatis,  inimcmor  reiigionis,  con^ 
tcmptor  divinitatis,  eradelis  in  se,  hirmicida  in  doniinum,  hostis 
in  domesticos,  vastator  in  patrtamy  reus  in  omnes,  memoria  ejus 
in  omni  ore  amarescei^  ct  nomen  ejus  in  istemum  putrescet,^*  — 
Rod.  Tol.  f.  3,  g.  19. 

Lope  de  Vega  has  made  tins  epitaph,  with  its  accompany- 
ing reflections,  into  two  stanzas  of  Latin  rhymes,  which  occur 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  long  poems  :  — 

Hoc  jacet  in  sarcophago  Rex  ille 
Pciiultimu-s  Gothorum  in  Jlispaniai 

Infrlix  Rmleriais  ;  viator  sile^ 
JVc  forte  percat  tola  Lusitania , 

Provocatus  Cupidiiiis  missile 

Teh,  tarn  viugr.a  affectus  fuit  insanid. 

Quam  tota  Jfiberm  vincuUs  astricta 

Tvstaiur  viasta,  lachrimatur  victa. 

Execrabilcirt  Comitcm  Jiilianiim 

Abhorreant  omnes,  nomine  el  remoto 

Putrioy  appelfcnt  Erostratum  Hispanum, 
./Vcc  tantum  nostri,  sed  in  orbe  toto  : 

Dnni  current  call  sidera^  vesanum 
Vociferant,  testavte  Mauro  ct  Qoiho, 

Cesset  FlorindtB  nomen  insuave, 

Cava  viator  est,  a  Cava  cave. 

Jerusajen  Conquistada,     6,  ff  J3- 
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<!CJ)e  J?ott»s   J$il0vim»iflt  to   Wi^ttvloo, 


2toXov  a«(p'   troerre 

Pindar.  Pijth.  2. 


TO    JOHN    MAY, 

IFTER   A    FRIENDSHIP   OF    TWENTY   YEARS 

THIS     POEM     IS     INSCRIBED, 

IN    TESTIMONY    OF    THE    HIGHEST    ESTEEM    AND    AFFECTION, 

BY    ROBERT    SOUTHEY. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  first  part  of  this  Poem  describes  a  journey 
to  tiie  scene  of  war.  The  second  is  in  an  allegor- 
ical form ;  it  exposes  the  gross  material  philoso- 
j>hy  which  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
French  politicians,  from  Mlrabeau  to  Bonaparte ; 
and  it  states  the  opinions  of  those  persons  who 
lament  the  restoration  of  tlie  Bourbons,  because 
the  hopes  which  they  entertained  from  the  French 
Revolution  have  not  been  realized  ;  and  of  those 
who  see  only  evil,  or  blind  chance,  in  tlie  course 
of  human  events. 

To  tlie  Christian  philosopher  all  things  are  con- 
sistent and  clear.  Our  first  parents  brought  with 
them  the  light  of  natural  religion  and  the  moral 
law  ;  as  men  departed  from  these,  they  tended 
towards  barbarous  and  savage  life  ;  large  portions 
of  tlie  world  are  in  this  degenerated  state  ;  slill, 
upon  the  great  scale,  tlie  human  race,  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  progressive.  But  the  direct 
object  of  Bonaparte  was  to  establish  a  military 
despotism  wherever  his  power  e.Ytended  ;  and  the 
immediate  and  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a 
system  is  to  brutalize  and  degrade  mankind  The 
contest  in  which  this  country  was  engaged  against 
that  Tyrant,  was  a  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
principles  ;  and  never  was  there  a  victory  so  im- 
portant to  -he  best  hopes  of  human  nature  as  that 
which  was  won  by  British  valor  at  Waterloo,  — 
1,3  effects  extending  over  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  involving  the  vital  interests  of  all 
mankind. 

That  victory  leaves  England  in  security  and 
peace.  In  no  age,  and  in  no  country,  has  man 
ever  existed  under  circumstances  so  favorable  to 
the  full  development  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  as  in  England  at  this  lime.     The  peace 


which  she  has  won  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
leaves  her  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  great  objects 
and  duties  of  bettering  her  own  condition,  and 
dift'using  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. 


PROEM. 


1. 
Once  more  1  see  thee,  Skiddaw  !  once  again 

Behold  thee  in  thy  majesty  serene, 
Where,  like  the  bulwark  of  this  favor'd  plain, 

Alone  thou  standest,  monarch  of  the  scene  — 
Thou  glorious  Mountain,  on  whose  ample  breast 
The  sunbeams  love  to  play,  the  vapors  love  to  rest 


Once  more,  O  Derwent,  to  thy  awful  shores 
I  come,  insatiate  of  the  accustom'd  slglit. 

And,  listening  as  the  eternal  torrent  roars. 
Drink  in  with  eye  and  ear  a  fresh  delight ; 

For  I  have  wander'd  far  by  land  and  sea. 

In  all  my  wanderings  still  remembering  thee. 

3. 
Twelve  years,  (how  large  a  part  of  man's  brlet 
day!) 
Nor  idly  nor  ingloriously  spent. 
Of  evil  and  of  good  have  held  their  way. 

Since  first  upon  thy  banks  I  pltch'd  my  tent. 
Hither  I  came  in  manhood's  active  prime. 
And  here  my  head  hath  felt  the  touch  of  time. 


Heaven  hath  with  goodly  increase  blest  me  here. 
Where  childless  and  oppress'd  withgricf  1  came 
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With  voice  of  fervent  thankfulness  sincere 

L^t  me  the  blessings  which  are  mine  proclaim ; 
Here  I  possess  —  what  more  should  I  require?  — 
Books,  children,  leisure,  —  all  my  heart's  desire. 


O  joyful  hour,  when  to  our  longing  home 

The  long-expected  wheels  at  length  drew  nigh  ! 
Wlien    the  first  sound  went  forth,  "  They  come, 
they  come  !  " 
And  hope's  impatience  quicken'd  every  eye  ! 
Never  had  man  whom  Heaven  would  heap  with 
bliss 
More  glad  return,  more  happy  hour  than  this." 


Alofl  on  yonder  bench,  with  arms  dispread, 

My  boy  stood,  shouting  there  his  father's  name, 

\Vaving  his  hat  around  his  happy  head ; 
And  there,  a  younger  group,  his  sisters  came  : 

Smiling  they  stood  with  looks  of  pleased  surprise. 

While  tears  of  joy  were  seen  in  elder  eyes. 

7. 
ijoon  each  and  all  came  crowding  round  to  share 

The  cordial  greeting,  the  beloved  sight; 
What  welcomings  of  hand  and  lip  were  there  ' 

And  when  those  overflowings  of  delight 
Subsided  to  a  sense  of  quiet  bliss. 
Life  hath  no  purer,  deeper  happiness. 


The  young  companion  of  our  weary  way 
Found  here  the  end  desired  of  all  her  ills; 

She  who,  in  sickness  pining  many  a  day, 
Hunger'd  and  thirsted  for  her  native  hills. 

Forgetful  now  of  sufferings  pass'd  and  pain. 

Rejoiced  to  see  her  own  deal  home  again. 


Recover'd  now,  the  homesick  mountaineer 

Sat  by  the  playmate  of  her  infancy. 
Her  twin-like  comrade,  — ronder'd  doubly  dear 

For  that  long  absence  :  full  of  life  was  she. 
With  voluble  discourse  and  eager  mien 
Tellinir  of  all  the  wonders  she  had  seen. 

10. 
Here  silently  between  her  parents  stood 

My  dark-eyed  Bertha,  timid  as  a  dove ; 
And  gently  oft  from  time  to  time  she  woo'd 

Pressure  of  hand,  or  word,  or  look  of  love. 
With  impulse  shy  of  bashful  tenderness, 
Soliciting  again  the  wish'd  caress. 

11. 

The  younger  twain,  in  wonder  lost  were  they. 
My  gentle  Kate,  and  my  sweet  Isabel : 

Loner  of  our  promised  coming,  day  by  day, 
It  had  been  their  delight  to  hear  and  tell; 

And    now,   when    that    long-promised     hour    was 
come. 

Surprise  and  wakening  Mcjnory  held  them  dumb. 


12. 

For  in  the  infant  mind,  as  in  the  old. 

When  to  its  second  childhood  life  declines, 

A  dim  and  troubled  power  doth  Memory  hold: 
But  soon   the   light    of   young   Remembrance 
shines 

Renew'd,  and  influences  of  dormant  love, 

Waken'd  within,  with  quickenmg  influence  move 

13. 

O  happy  season  theirs,  when  absence  brings 
Small  feeling  of  privation,  none  of  pain. 

Yet  at  the  present  object  love  re-springs, 

As  night-closed  flowers  at  morn  expand  again 

Nor  deem  our  second  infancy  unblest. 

When  gradually  composed  we  sink  to  rest. 

14. 

Soon  they  grew  blithe  as  they  were  wont  to  be; 

Her  old  endearments  each  began  to  seek  : 
And  Isabel  drew  near  to  climb  my  knee, 

And  pat  with  fondlmg  hand  her  father's  cheek) 
With  voice,  and  touch,  and  look,  reviving  thus 
The  feelings  which  had  slept  in  long  disuse. 

15. 

But  there  stood  one  whose  heart  could  entertain 
And  comprehend  the  fulness  of  the  joy  ; 

The  father,  teacher,  playmate,  was  again 
Come  to  his  only  and  his  studious  boy ; 

And  he  beheld  again  that  mother's  eye 

Which  with  such  ceaseless  care  Iiad  watch'd  hi'a 


infancy. 


16. 


Bring  forth  the  treasures  now,  —  a  proud  display,  — 
For  rich  as  Eastern  merchants  we  return  ! 

Behold  the  black  Beguine,  the  Sister  gray, 

The  Friars  whose  heads  with  sober  motion  turn, 

The  Ark  well-fJU'd  with  all  its  numerous  hives, 

Noah,  and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  their 
wives; — 


The  tumbler,  loose  of  limb  ;  the  wrestlers  twain ; 

And  many  a  toy  beside  of  quaint  device. 
Which,  when  his  fleecy  troops  no  more  can  gain 

Their  pasture  on  the  mountains  hoar  with  ice. 
The  German  shepherd  carves  with  curious  knife. 
Earning  m  easy  toil  the  food  of  frugal  life. 

18. 
It  was  a  group  which  Richter,  had  he  view'd. 

Might  have  deem'd  worthy  of  his  perfect  skill, 
The  keen  impatience  of  the  younger  brood, 

Their  eager  eyes  and  fingers  never  still; 
The  hope,  the  wonder,  and  the  restless  joy 
Of  those  glad  girls  and  that  vociferous  boy  !  — 

19. 
The  aged  friend  serene  with  quiet  smile, 

Who  in  their  pleasure  finds  her  own  delight; 
The  mother's  heart-felt  happiness  the  while  ; 

The  aunts,  rejoicing  in  the  joyful  sight; 
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And  he  who,  in  his  gayety  of  heart, 
With  glib  and  noisy  tongue  perform'd  the  show- 
man's part. 

20. 
Scoff  ye  who  will !  but  let  me,  gracious  Heaven, 

Preserve  this  boyish  heart  till  life's  last  day! 
For  so  that  inward  light  by  Nature  given 

Sliall  still  direct,  and  cheer  me  on  my  way. 
And,  brightening  as  the  shades  of  age  descend. 
Shine  forth  with  hesfenly  radiance  at  the  end. 

21. 

This  was  the  morning  light  vouchsafed,  which  led 
My  favor'd  footsteps  to  the  Muses'  hill. 

Whose  arduous  paths  I  have  not  ceased  to  tread, 
From  good  to  better  persevering  still ; 

And  if  but  self-approved,  to  praise  or  blame 

Indifferent,  wliile  I  toil  for  lasting  fame. 

22. 
And,  O  ye  nymphs  of  Castaly  divine  ! 

Whom  I  have  dutifully  served  so  long. 
Benignant  to  your  votary  now  incline. 

That  I  may  win  your  ear  with  gentle  song. 
Such  as,  I  ween,  is  ne'er  disown'd  by  you, — 
A  low,  prelusive  strain,  to  nature  true. 

23. 

But  when  I  reach  at  themes  of  loftier  thought, 
And  tell  of  things  surpassing  earthly  sense, 

(Which  by  yourselves,  O  Muses,  I  am  taught,) 
Then  aid  me  with  your  fuller  influence, 

And  to  the  height  of  that  great  argument. 

Support  ray  spirit  in  her  strong  ascent  I 

24. 
So  may  I  boldly  round  my  temples  bind 

Tlie  laurel  which  my  master  Spenser  wore  ; 
And  free  in  spirit  as  the  mountain  wind 

That  makes  my  symphony,  in  this  lone  hour. 
No  perishable  song  of  triumph  raise. 
But  sing  in  worthy  strains  my  Country's  praise. 


PART    I. 
THE    JOURNEY. 


Toil'  iraXvKTOviov  yap 

'OvK  ddKOTToi  Qcot jEschylus. 


FLANDERS 


1. 


Odr  world  hath  seen  the  work  of  war's  debate 
Consummated  in  one  momentous  day 

Twice  in  the  course  of  time  ;  and  twice  the  fate 
Of  unborn  ages  hung  upon  the  fray: 


First  at  Plattea,  in  that  awful  hour 

When  Greece  united  smote  the  Persian's  power. 


For  had  the  Persian  triumph'd,  then  the  spring 
Of  knowledge  from  that  living  source  had  ceased 

All  would  have  fallen  before  the  barbarous  King, 
Art,  Science,  Freedom ;  the  despotic  East, 

Setting  her  mark  upon  the  race  subdued, 

Had  stamp'd  them  in  the  mould  of  sensual  ser- 
vitude. 


The  second  day  was  that  when  Mattel  broke 
The  Mussulmen,  delivering  France  oppress'd, 

And  in  one  mighty  conflict,  from  the  yoke 
Of  misbelieving  Mecca  saved  the  West; 

Else  had  the  Impostor's  law  destroy'd  the  ties 

Of  public  weal  and  private  charities. 


Such  was  the  danger  when  that  Man  of  Blood 
Burst  from  the  iron  Isle,  and  brought  again. 

Like  Satan  rising  from  the  sulphurous  flood, 
His  impious  legions  to  the  battle  plain : 

Such  too  was  our  deliverance  when  the  field 

Of  Waterloo  beheld  his  fortunes  yield. 


1,  who,  with  faith  unshaken  from  the  first. 

Even  when  the  Tyrant  seem'd  to  touch  the  skies, 

Had  look'd  to  see  the  high-blown  bubble  burst, 
And  for  a  fall  conspicuous  as  his  rise, 

Even  in  that  faith  had  look'd  not  for  defeat 

So  swift,  so  overwhelming,  so  complete. 


Me  most  of  all  men  it  behoved  to  raise 

The  strain  of  triumph  for  this  foe  subdued, 

To  give  a  voice  to  joy,  and  in  my  lays 
Exalt  a  nation's  hymn  of  gratitude. 

And  blazon  forth  in  song  that  day's  renown, — 

For  I  was  (rraced  with  England's  laurel  crown. 


And  as  I  once  had  journey'd  to  behold. 
Far  off*,  Ourique's  consecrated  field, 

Where  Portugal,  the  faithful  and  the  bold, 
Assumed  the  symbols  of  her  sacred  shield, 

More  reason  now  that  I  should  bend  my  way 

The  field  of  British  glory  to  survey. 

8. 
So  forth  1  set  upon  this  pilgrimage, 

And  took  the  partner  of  my  life  with  me. 
And  one  dear  girl  just  ripe  enough  of  age 

Retentively  to  see  what  I  should  see ; 
That  thus,  with  mutual  recollections  fraught. 
We  might  bring  home  a  store  for  after-thought. 

9. 

We  left  our  pleasant  Land  of  Lakes,  and  went 
Throughout  wholeEngland's  length,a  weary  way, 

Even  to  the  farthest  shores  of  eastern  Kent : 
Embarking  there  upon  an  autumn  day. 
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Toward  Ostend  we  held  our  course  all  night, 
And  anchor'd  by  its  quay  at  morning's   earliest 

light. 

10. 

Small  vestige  there  of  that  old  siege  appears, 
And  little  of  remembrance  would  be  found, 

When,  for  the  space  of  three  long,  painful  years, 
T)ie  persevering  Spaniard  girt  it  round. 

And  gallant  youths,  of  many  a  realm  from  far, 

Went  students  to  that  busy  scliool  of  war. 

11. 

Yet  still  those  wars  of  obstinate  defence 
Their  lessons  offer  to  the  soldier's  hand ; 

Large  knowledge  may  the  statesman  draw  from 
thence ; 
And  still  from  underneatli  tlie  drifted  sand 

Sometimes  the  storm,  or  passing  foot,  lays  bare 

Part  of  the  harvest  Death  has  gather'd  there. 

12. 

Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  thou  famous  town. 
For  thy  brave  bearing  in  tliose  times  of  old  ; 

May  plenty  thy  industrious  children  crown. 
And  prosperous  merchants  day  by  day  behold 

Many  a  rich  vessel,  from  the  injurious  sea. 

Enter  the  bosom  of  thy  quiet  quay. 

13. 

Embarking  there,  we  glided  on  between 

Strait  banks  raised  high  above  the  level  land, 

With  many  a  cheerful  dwelling,  white  and  green, 
In  goodly  neighborhood  on  either  hand. 

Huge-timber'd  bridges  o'er  the  passage  lay. 

Which  wheel'd  aside  and  gave  us  easy  way. 

14. 

Four  horses,  aided  by  the  favoring  breeze. 

Drew  our  gay  vessel,  slow,  and  sleek,  and  large ; 

Crack  goes  the  whip ;   the  steersman  at  his  ease 
Directs  the  way,  and  steady  went  tlie  barge. 

Ere  evening  closed,  to  Bruges  thus  we  came, — 

Fair  city,  worthy  of  her  ancient  fame. 

1.5. 

The  season  of  her  splendor  is  gone  by. 

Yet  every  where  its  monuments  remain  — 

Temples  which  rear  their  stately  heads  on  higli. 
Canals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain. 

Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many  a  court  and 
hall 

Spacious  and  undefaced,  but  ancient  all. 

16. 
Time  hath  not  \vrong'd  her,  nor  hath  Ruin  sought 

Rudely  her  splendid  structures  to  destroy. 
Save  in  those  recent  days,  with  evil  fraught. 

When  Mutability,  in  drunken  joy 
Triumphant,  and  from  all  restraint  released, 
Let  loose  the  fierce  and  many-headed  beast. 

17. 
Hut  for  the  scars  in  that  unhappy  rage 
Inflicted,  firm  she  stands  and  undecay'd ; 


Ijike  our  first  sires',  a  beautiful  old  age 

Is  hers,  in  venerable  years  array'd ; 
And  yet  to  her  benignant  stars  may  bring, 
What  fate  denies  to  man,  —  a  second  spricg. 

18. 
When  1  may  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old, 

And  tourneys  graced  by  chieftains  of  renown, 
Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors  bold. 

If  Fancy  would  portray  some  stately  town. 
Which  for  such  pomp  fit  theatre  should  be. 
Fair  Bruges,  1  sliall  tiien  remember  thee. 

19. 

Nor  did  thy  landscape  yield  me  less  delight, 

Seen  from  the  deck  as  slow  it  glided  by. 
Or  when  beneath  us,  from  thy  Belfroy's  height, 

Its  boundless  circle  met  the  bending  sky  ; 
The  waters  smooth  and  straight,  thy  proper  boast, 
And  lines  of  road-side  trees  in  long  perspective 
lost. 

20. 

No  happier  landscape  may  on  earth  be  seen, 
Ricli  gardens  all  around  and  fruitful  groves, 

Wiiite  dwellings  trim  relieved  with  lively  green, 
The  pollard  that  the  Flemisli  painter  loves. 

With  aspens  tall  and  poplars  fair  to  view, 

Casting  o'er  all  the  land  a  gray  and  willowy  hue. 

21. 
My  lot  hath  lain  in  scenes  sublime  and  rude, 

Where  still  devoutly  I  have  served  and  sought 
The  Power  divine  which  dwells  in  solitude. 

In  boyhood  was  I  wont,  with  rapture  fraught. 
Amid  those  rocks  and  woods  to  wander  free, 
Wiiere  Avon  hastens  to  the  Severn  sea. 

22. 
In  Cintra  also  have  1  dwelt  erewhile, 

Tiiat  earthly  Eden,  and  have  seen  at  eve 
The  sea-mists,  gathering  round  its  mountain  pile, 

Whelm  witli  tlieir  billows  all  below,  but  leave 
One  pinnacle  sole  seen,  whereon  it  stood 
Like  the  Ark  on  Ararat,  above  the  flood. 

23. 

And  now  am  1  a  Cumbrian  mountaineer; 

Their  wintry  garment  of  unsullied  snow 
The  mountains  have  put  on,  tlie  heavens  are  clear, 

And  yon  dark  lake  spreads  silently  below  ; 
Who  sees  them  only  in  their  summer  hour 
Sees  but  their  beauties  half,  and  knows  not  half 
their  power. 

24. 

Yet  hath  the  Flemish  scene  a  charm  for  me 
That  soothes  and  wins  upon  the  willing  heart; 

Though  all  is  level  as  the  sleeping  sea, 
A  natural  beauty  springs  from  perfect  art. 

And  something  more  than  pleasure  fills  the  breast, 

To  see  how  well-directed  toil  is  blest. 


Two  nights  have  past ;  the  morning  opens  well ; 
Fair  are  the  aspects  of  the  favoring  sky ; 
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Soon  yon  sweet  cliimes  the  appointed  hour  will 
tell, 
For  here  to  music  Time  moves  merrily  : 
Aboard  I  aboard  I  no  more  must  we  delay,  — 
Farewell,  good  people  of  the  Fleur  de  Bled! 

2(3. 

Beside  tlie  busy  wharf  the  Trekschuit  rides. 
With  painted  plumes  and  tent-like  awning  gay  ; 

Carts,  barrows,  coaches,  hurry  from  all  sides. 
And  passengers  and  porters  throng  the  way, 

Contending  all  at  once  in  clamorous  speech,  — 

French,  Flemish,  English,  —  each  confusing  each. 

27. 
All  disregardant  of  the  Babel  sound, 

A  swan  kept  oaring  near  witli  upraised  eye, — 
A  beauteous  pensioner,  who  daily  found 

The  bounty  of  such  casual  company  ; 
Nor  left  us  till  the  bell  said  all  was  done, 
And  slowly  we  our  watery  way  begun. 

28. 
Europe  can  boast  no  richer,  goodlier  scene. 
Than  that  through  which  our  pleasant  passage 

lay, 

By  fertile  fields  and  fruitful  gardens  green. 

The  journey  of  a  short  autumnal  day  ; 
Sleek,  well-fed  steeds  our  steady  vessel  drew ; 
The  heavens  were  fair,  and  Mirth  was  of  our  crew. 

29. 

Along  the  smooth  canal's  unbending  line. 

Beguiling  time  with  liglit  discourse,  we  went, 

Nor  wanting  savory  food  nor  generous  wine. 
Ashore,  too,  there  was  feast  and  merriment; 

The  jovial  peasants  at  some  village  fair 

Were  dancing,  drinking,  smoking,  gambling  there. 

30. 
Of  these,  or  of  the  ancient  towers  of  Ghent 

Renown'd,  I  must  not  tarry  now  to  tell ; 
Of  picture,  or  of  church,  or  monument ; 

Nor  how  we  mounted  to  that  ponderous  bell. 
The  Belfroy's   boast,  which  bears   old  Roland's 

name. 
Nor  yields  to  Oxford  Tom,  or  Tom  of  Lincoln's 
fame ;  — 

31. 

Nor  of  that  sisterhood  whom  to  their  rule 

Of  holy  life  no  hasty  vows  restrain. 
Who,  meek  disciples  of  the  Christian  school. 

Watch  by  the  bed  of  sickness  and  of  pain  : 
Oh  what  a  strength  divine  doth  Faith  impart 
To  inborn  goodness  in  the  female  heart ! 

32. 

A  gentle  party  from  the  shores  of  Kent 
Thus  far  had  been  our  comrades,  as  befell ; 

Fortune  had  link'd  us  first,  and  now  Consent, — 
(For  why  should  Choice  divide  whom  Chance  so 
well 

Had  join'd  ?)  and  they  to  view  the  famous  ground, 

Like  us,  were  to  the  Field  of  Battle  bound. 


33. 

Farther  as  yet  they  look'd  not  than  that  quest, — 
The  land  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose. 

So  we  consorted  here  as  seemed  best ; 

Who  would  such  pleasant  fellowship  refuse 

Of  ladies  fair  and  gentle  comrades  free  .•* 

Certes  we  were  a  joyous  company. 

34. 

Yet  lack'd  we  not  discourse  for  graver  times, 
Such  as  might  suit  sage  auditors,  I  ween  ; 

For  some  among  us,  in  far  distant  climes 
Tile  cities  and  the  ways  of  men  had  seen  ; 

No  unobservant  travellers  they,  but  well 

Of  what  they  there  had  learnt  they  knew  to  tell. 

35. 
The  one  of  frozen  Moscovy  could  speak, 
And  well  his  willing  listeners  entertain 
With  tales  of  that  inclement  region  bleak, 

The  pageantry  and  pomp  of  Catherine's  reign, 
And  that  proud  city,  which  with  wise  intent 
The  mighty  founder   raised,  his  own  great  mon- 
ument. 

36. 

And  one  had  dwelt  with  Malabars  and  Moors, 
Where  fertile  earth  and  genial  heaven  dispense 

Profuse  tiieir  bounty  upon  Indian  shores ; 
Whate'er  delights  the  eye,  or  charms  the  sense. 

The  valleys  with  perpetual  fruitage  bless'd. 

The  mountains  with  unfading  foliage  dress'd. 

37. 

He  those  barbaric  palaces  had  seen. 
The  work  of  Eastern  potentates  of  old; 

And  in  the  Temples  of  the  Rock  had  been. 
Awe-struck  their  dread  recesses  to  behold ; 

A  gifted  hand  was  his,  which  by  its  skill 

Could  to  the  eye  portray  such  wondrous  scenes  at 
will. 

38. 
A  third,  who  from  the  Land  of  Lakes  with  me 

Went  out  upon  this  pleasant  pilgrimage. 
Had  sojourn'd  long  beyond  the  Atlantic  sea ; 

Adventurous  was  his  spirit  as  his  age, 
For  he  in  far  Brazil,  through  wood  and  waste. 
Had  travcU'd  many  a  day,  and  there  his  heart  was 
placed. 

39. 
Wild  region,  —  happy  if  at  night  he  found 

The  shelter  of  some  rude  Tapuya's  shed, 
Else  would  he  take  his  lodgment  on  the  ground. 

Or  from  the  tree  suspend  his  hardy  bed  ; 
And  sometimes,  starting  at  the  jaguar's  cries. 
See  through  the  murky  night  tlie  prowler's  fiery 
eyes. 

40. 
And  sometimes  over  thirsty  deserts  drear, 

And  sometimes  over  flooded  plains  he  went;  — 
A  joy  it  was  his  fireside  tales  to  hear, 

And  he  a  comrade  to  my  iieart's  content : 
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For  lie  of  what  I  most  desired  could  tell,        [well. 
And  loved  the  Portugals  because  lie  knew  them 

41. 
Here  to  the  easy  barge  we  bade  adieu ; 

Land-travellers  now  along  the  well-paved  way, 
Where  road-side  trees  still  lengthening  on  the  view, 

Before  us  and  behind  unvarying  lay  : 
ThrougJi  lands  well  labor'd  to  Alost  we  came. 
Where    wliilome    treachery    stain'd    the    English 


42. 

Then  saw  we  Afllighem,  by  rain  rent, 

Whose  venerable  fragments  strow  the  land ; 

Grown  wise  too  late,  the  multitude  lament 
The  ravage  of  their  own  unhappy  hand  ; 

Its  records  in  their  frenzy  torn  and  tost, 

Its  precious  stores  of  learning  wreck'd  and  lost. 

43. 

Whatever  else  we  saw  was  cheerful  all. 
The  signs  of  steady  labor  well  repaid  ; 

The  grapes  were  ripe  on  every  cottage  wall, 
And  merry  peasants  seated  in  the  shade 

Of  garner,  or  within  tlie  open  door,  [store. 

From   gather'd   hop-vines  pluck'd    the  plenteous 

44. 
Through  Assche,  for  water  and  for  cakes  renown'd. 

We  pass'd,  pursuing  still  our  way,  though  late  ; 
And  when  the  shades  of  night  were  closing  round, 

Brussels  received  us  through  her  friendly  gate,  — 
Proud  city,  fated  many  a  change  to  see, 
And  now  the  seat  of  new-made  monarchy. 


II. 

BRUSSELS. 


Where  might  a  gayer  spectacle  be  found 
Than  Brussels  ofFer'd  on  that  festive  night, 

Her  squares  and  palaces  irradiate  round 
To  welcome  the  imperial  Moscovite, 

Who  now,  the  wrongs  of  Europe  twice  redress'd. 

Came  there  a  welcome  and  a  glorious  guest? 


Her  mile-long  avenue  with  lamps  was  hung, 
Innumerous,  which  diffused  a  light  like  day; 

Whore,  through  the  line  of  splendor,  old  and  young 
Paraded  all  in  festival  array  ; 

While  fiery  barges,  plying  to  and  fro. 

Illumined  as  they  moved  the  liquid  glass  below. 

3. 

By  day  with  hurrying  crowds  the  streets   were 
throng'd, 
To  gain  of  this  great  Czar  a  passing  sight ; 
And  music,  dance,  and  banquetings  prolong'd 
The   various    work   of    pleasure    through    the 
niglit. 


You  might  have  deem'd,  to  see  that  joyous  town, 
That  wretchedness  and  pain  were  there  unknown. 


Yet  three  short  months  had  scarcely  pass'd  away. 
Since,   shaken   with   the    approaching   battle's 
breath. 

Her  inmost  chambers  trembled  with  dismay  ; 
And  now,  within  her  walls,  insatiate  Death, 

Devourer  whom  no  harvest  e'er  can  fill, 

The  gleanings  of  that  field  was  gathering  still. 

5. 

Within  those  walls  there  linger'd  at  that  hour 
Many  a  brave  soldier  on  the  bed  of  pain, 

Wliom  aid  of  human  art  should  ne'er  restore 
To  see  his  country  and  his  friends  again  j 

And  many  a  victim  of  that  fell  debate 

Whose  life  yet  waver'd  in  the  scales  of  fate. 


Some  I  beheld,  for  whom  the  doubtful  scale 
Had  to  the  side  of  life  inclined  at  length  ; 

Emaciate  was  their  form,  their  features  pale. 
The  limbs,  so  vigorous  late,  bereft  of  strength; 

And  for  their  gay  habiliments  of  yore, 

The  habit  of  the  House  of  Pain  they  wore. 

7. 
Some  in  the  courts  of  that  great  hospital. 

That  they  might  taste  the  sun  and  open  air, 
Crawl'd  out;  or  sat  beneath  the  southern  wall; 

Or,  leaning  in  the  gate,  stood  gazing  there 
In  listless  guise  upon  the  passers  by, 
Whiling  away  tlie  hours  of  slow  recovery. 


Others  in  wagons  borne  abroad  I  saw. 

Albeit  recovering,  still  a  mournful  sight : 
Languid   and   helpless,   some  were   stretch'd   on 
straw ; 
Some,    more   advanced,    sustain'd     themselves 
upright, 
And  with  bold  eye  and  careless  front,  methought, 
Seem'd  to  set  wounds  and  death  again  at  nought. 

9. 

Well  had  it  fared  with  tliese ;  nor  went  it  ill 
With  those  whom  war  had  of  a  limb  bereft, 

Leaving  the  life  untouch'd,  that  they  had  still 
Enough  for  health  as  for  e.'cistence  left ; 

But  some  tiiere  were  who  lived  to  draw  the  breath 

Of  pain  through  hopeless  years  of  lingering  death. 

10. 
Here  might  the  hideous  face  of  war  be  seen, 

Stripp'd  of  all  pomp,  adornment,  and  disguise' 
It  was  a  dismal  spectacle,  I  ween, 

Such  as  might  well  to  the  beholders'  eyes 
Bring  sudden  tears,  and  make  the  pious  mind 
Grieve  for  tlie  crimes  and  follies  of  mankind. 

11. 
Whit  had  it  been,  then,  in  the  recent  days 
Of  that  great  triumph,  when  the  ojen  wound 
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Was  festering,  anc  a.ong  tne  crowdec  ways, 

Hour  after  hour,  was  heard  the  incessant  sound 
Of  wheels,  which  o'er  tlie  rough  and  stony  road 
Convey'd  their  living,  agonizing  load! 

12. 
Hearts  little  to  the  melting  mood  inclined 

Grew   sick  to  see    their    sufferings;    and    the 
thought 
Still  conies  with  horror  to  the  shuddering  mind 

Of  those  sad  days  when  Belgian  ears  were  taught 
The  British  soldier's  cry,  half  groan,  half  prayer. 
Breathed  when  his  pain  is  more  than  he  can  beaj. 

13. 
Brave  spirits,  nobly  had  their  part  been  done  ! 
Brussels  could  show,  where  Senne's  slow  waters 
glide. 
The  cannon  which  their  matchless  valor  won. 

Proud  trophies  of  the  field,  ranged  side  by  side, 
Where,  as  they  stood  in  inoffensive  row. 
The  solitary  guard  paced  to  and  fro. 

14. 

Unconscious  instruments  of  human  woe, 
Some  for  their  mark  the  royal  lilies  bore, 

Fix'd  there  when  Britain  was  Uie  Bourbon's  foe  ; 
And  some,  emboss'd  in  brazen  letters,  wore 

The  sign  of  that  abhorr'd  misrule,  which  broke 

The  guilty  nation  for  a  Tyrant's  yoke. 

15. 
Others  were  stamp'd  with  that  Usurper's  name, — 

Recorders  tlius  of  many  a  change  were  they. 
Their  deadly  work  through  every  change  the  same ; 

Nor  ever  had  they  seen  a  bloodier  day. 
Than  when,  as  their  late  thunders  roU'd  around, 
Brabant  in  all  her  cities  felt  the  sound. 

16. 
Then  ceased  their  occupation.     From  the  field 
Of  battle  here  in  triumph  were  they  brought; 
Ribbons  and  flowers,  and  laurels  half  conceal'd 

Their  brazen  mouths,  so  late  with  ruin  fraught; 
Women  beheld  them  pass  with  joyful  eyes, 
And  children  clapp'd  their  hands  and  rent  the  air 
with  cries. 

17. 

Now  idly  on  the  banks  of  Senne  they  lay, 

Like  toys  with  which  a  child  is  pleased  no  more  : 

Only  the  British  traveller  bends  his  way 
To  see  them  on  that  unfrequented  shore, 

And,  as  a  mournful  feeling  blends  with  pride, 

H^members  those  who  fought,  and  those  who  died. 


IIL 
THE    FIELD    OF    BATTLE. 


Southward  from  Brussels  lies  the  field  of  blood. 
Some  three  hours'  journey  for  a  well-girt  man  ; 
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A  horseman  who  in  haste  pursued  his  road 

Would  reach  it  as  the  second  hour  began. 
The  way  is  through  a  forest  deep  and  wide. 
Extending  many  a  mile  on  either  side. 


No  cheerful  woodland  this  of  antic  trees, 
With  thickets  varied  and  with  sunny  glade  ; 

Look  where  he  will,  the  weary  traveller  sees 
One  gloomy,  thick,  impenetrable  shade 

Of  tall,  straight  trunks,  which  move  before  his  sight. 

With  interchange  of  lines  of  long  green  light. 

3. 

Here,  where  the  woods,  receding  from  the  road, 
Have  left,  on  either  hand,  an  open  space 

For  fields  and  gardens,  and  for  man's  abode, 
Stands  Waterloo ;  a  little,  lowly  place. 

Obscure  till  now,  when  it  hath  risen  to  fame, 

And  given  the  victory  its  English  name. 


What  time  the  second  Carlos  ruled  in  Spain, 
Last  of  the  Austrian  line  by  Fate  decreed. 

Here  Castanaca  reared  a  votive  fane. 
Praying  the  Patron  Saints  to  bless  with  seed 

His  childless  sovereign  ;  Heaven  denied  an  heir. 

And  Europe  mourn'd  in  blood  the  frustrate  prayer 


That  temple  to  our  hearts  was  hallow'd  now  ; 

For  many  a  wounded  Briton  there  was  laid. 
With  such  poor  help  as  time  might  then  allow 

From  the  fresh  carnage  of  the  field  convey'd ; 
And  they  whom  human  succors  could  not  save 
Here  in  its  precincts  found  a  hasty  grave. 


And  here,  on  marble  tablets  set  on  high. 
In  English  lines  by  foreign  workmen  traced, 

Are  names  familiar  to  an  English  eye  ; 

Their  brethren  here  the  fit  memorials  placed, 

Whose  unadorn'd  inscriptions  briefly  tell 

Their  gallant  comrades'  rank,  and  where  they  fell. 


The  stateliest  monument  of  public  pride. 

Enrich'd  with  all  magnificence  of  art, 
To  honor  Chieftains  who  in  victory  died, 

Would  wake  no  stronger  feeling  in  the  heart 
Than  these  plain  tablets,  by  the  soldier's  hand 
Raised  to  his  comrades  in  a  foreign  land. 

8. 
Not  far  removed  you  find  the  burial-ground. 

Yet  so  that  skirts  of  woodland  intervene ; 
A  small  enclosure,  rudely  fenced  around ; 

Three  grave-stones  only  for  the  dead  are  seen  ■ 
One  bears  the  name  of  some  rich  villager, 
The  first  for  whom  a  stone  was  planted  there. 


Beneath  the  second  is  a  German  laid. 

Whom  Bremen,  shaking  oflF  the  Frenchman  » 
yoke, 
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Sent  with  her  sons  the  general  cause  to  aid ; 
He  in  the  fight  received  liis  mortal  stroke, 
Yet  for  his  country's  aggravated  woes 
Lived  to  see  vengeance  on  her  hated  foes. 

10. 
A  son  of  Erin  sleeps  below  the  third ; 

By  friendly  hands  his  body  where  it  lay 
Upon  the  field  of  blood  had  been  interr'd, 
And  thence  by  those  who  mourn' d  him  borne 
away, 
In  pious  reverence  for  departed  worth. 
Laid  here  with  holy  rites  in  consecrated  earth. 

11. 

Repose  in  peace,  brave  soldiers,  who  have  found 
In  Waterloo  and  Soigny's  shade  your  rest ! 

Ere  this  hath  British  valor  made  that  ground 
Sacred  to  you,  and  for  your  foes  unbless'd, 

When  Marlborough  here,  victorious  in  his  might. 

Surprised   the   French,  and  smote  them  in  their 
flight. 

12. 

Those  wars  are  as  a  tale  of  times  gone  by. 
For  so  doth  perishable  fame  decay, — 

Here  on  the  ground  wherein  the  slaughter'd  lie, 
The  memory  of  that  fight  is  pass'd  away  ;  — 

And  even  our  glorious  Blenheim  to  the  field 

Of  Waterloo  and  Wellington  must  yield. 

13. 

Soon  shall  we  reach  that  scene  of  mighty  deeds. 
In  one  unbending  line  a  short  league  hence  ; 

Aright  the  forest  from  the  road  recedes. 

With  wide  sweep  trending  south  and  westward 
thence ; 

Aleft  along  the  line  it  keeps  its  place, 

Some  half  hour's  distance  at  a  traveller's  pace. 

14. 

The  country  here  expands,  a  wide-spread  scene ; 

No    Flemish    gardens    fringed    with    willows 
these ; 
Nor  rich  Brabantine  pastures  ever  green. 

With  trenches  lined  and  rows  of  aspen  trees ; 
In  tillage  here  the  unwooded,  open  land 
Returns  its  increase  to  the  farmer's  hand. 

15. 

Behold  the  scene  where  Slaughter  had  full  sway  . 

A  mile  before  us  lieth  Mount  St.  John, 
The  liamlet  \vll\ch  the  Highlanders  that  day 

Preserved  from  spoil ;  yet  as  mucli  farther  on 
The  single  farm  is  placed,  now  known  to  fame. 
Which  from  the  sacred  hedge  derives  its  name. 

16. 

Straight  onward  yet  for  one  like  distance  more. 
And  there  the  house  of  Belle  Alliance  stands, 

So  named,  I  guess,  by  some  in  days  of  yore. 
In  friendship  or  in  wedlock  joining  hands : 

Little  did  they  who  call'd  it  thus  foresee 

The  place  that  name  should  hold  in  history  ! 


17. 
Beyond  these  points  the  fight  extended  not  — 

Small  theatre  for  such  a  tragedy  ! 
Its  breadth  scarce  more,  from  eastern  Papelot 

To  where  the  groves  of  Hougoumont  on  high 
Rear  in  the  west  their  venerable  head. 
And  cover  with  their  shade  the  countless  dead. 

18. 
But  wouldst  thou  tread  this  celebrated  ground, 

And  trace  with  understanding  eyes  a  scene 
Above  all  other  fields  of  war  renown'd. 

From  western  Hougoumont  thy  way  begin  j 
There  was  our  strength  on  that  side,  and  there  firsl^ 
In  all  its  force,  the  storm  of  battle  burst. 

19. 
Strike  eastward  then  across  toward  La  Haye, 

The  single  farm  :  with  dead  the  fields  between 
Are  lined,  and  thou  wilt  see  upon  the  way 

Long  wave-like  dips  and  swells  which  intervene, 
Such  as  would  breathe  the  war-horse,  and  impede, 
When  that  deep  soil  was  wet,  his  martial  speed. 

20. 
This  is  the  ground  whereon  the  young  Nassau, 

Emuling  that  day  his  ancestors'  renown. 
Received  his  hurt;  admiring  Belgium  saw 

The  youth  provedworthy  of  his  destined  crown  : 
All  tongues  his  prowess  on  that  day  proclaim, 
And  children  lisp  his  praise  and  bless  their  Prince's 
name. 

21. 
When  thou  hast  reach'd  La  Haye,  survey  it  well ; 

Here  was  the  heat  and  centre  of  the  strife  ; 
This  point  must  Britain  hold  whate'er  befell. 

And  liere  both  armies  were  profuse  of  life  • 
Once  it  was  lost,  —  and  then  a  slander  by 
Belike  had  trembled  for  the  victory. 

22. 

Not  so  the  leader,  on  whose  equal  mind 

Such  interests  hung  in  that  momentous  day ; 

So  well  had  he  his  motley  troops  assign'd. 
That  where  the  vital  points  of  action  lay. 

There  had  he  placed  those  soldiers  whom  he  knew 

No  fears  could  quail,  no  dangers  could  subdue. 

23. 

Small  was  his  British  force,  nor  had  he  here 
The  Portugals,  in  heart  so  near  allied, 

The  worthy  comrades  of  his  late  career. 

Who  fought  so  oft  and  conquer'd  at  his  side. 

When  with  the  Red  Cross  join'd  in  brave  advance, 

The  glorious  Quinas  mock'd  the  air  of  France. 

24. 

Now  of  the  troops  with  whom  he  took  the  field, 
Some  were  of  doubtful  faith,  and  others  raw ; 

He  station'd  these  where  they  might  stand  or  yield ; 
But  where  the  stress  of  battle  he  foresaw. 

There  were  his  links  (his  own  strong  words  I  speak) 

And  rivets,  which  no  human  force  could  break. 
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25. 
O  my  brave  countrymen,  ye  answer'd  well 

To  that  heroic  trust !     Nor  less  did  ye, 
Whose  worth  your  grateful  country  aye  shall  tell, 

True  children  of  our  sister  Germany, 
Who,  while  she  groan'd  beneath  the  oppressor's 

chain, 
Fought  for  her  freedom  in  the  fields  of  Spain. 

26. 

La  Haye,  bear  witness !  sacred  is  it  bight, 
And  sacred  is  it  truly  from  that  day ; 

For  never  braver  blood  was  spent  in  fight 

Than  Britain  here  hath  mingled  with  the  clay. 

Set  where  thou  wilt  thy  foot,  thou  scarce  canst 
tread 

Here  on  a  spot  unhallow'd  by  the  dead. 

27. 
Here  was  it  that  the  Highlanders  withstood 

Tile  tide  of  hostile  power,  received  its  weight 
With  resolute  strength,  and  stemm'd  and  turn'd 
the  flood ; 
And  fitly  here,  as  in  that  Grecian  strait. 
The  funeral  stone  might  say.  Go,  traveller,  tell 
Scotland,  that  in  our  duty  here  we  fell. 

28. 
Still  eastward  from  this  point  thy  way  pursue. 

There  grows  a  single  hedge  along  the  lane,  — 
No  other  is  there  far  or  near  in  view : 
The  raging  enemy  essay'd  in  vain 
To  pass  that  line,  —  a  braver  foe  withstood. 
And  this  whole  ground  was  moisten'd  with  their 
blood. 

29. 
Leading  his  gallant  men,  as  he  was  wont. 

The  hot  assailants'  onset  to  repel. 
Advancing  hat  in  hand,  here  in  the  front 

Of  battle  and  of  danger,  Picton  fell ; 
Lamented  Chief!  than  whom  no  braver  name 
His  country's  annals  shall  consign  to  fame. 

30. 

Scheldt  had  not  seen  us,  had  his  voice  been  heard. 
Return  with  shame  from  her  disastrous  coast : 

But  Fortune  soon  to  fairer  fields  preferr'd 

His  worth  approved,  which  Cambria  long  may 
boast: 

France  felt  him  then,  and  Pcrtugal  and  Spain 

His  honor'd  memory  will  for  aye  retain. 

31. 

Hence  to  the  high-wall 'd  house  of  Papelot, 
The  battle's  boundary  on  the  left,  incline ; 

Here  thou  seest  Frischermont  not  far  remote. 
From  whence,  like  ministers  of  wrath  divine. 

The  Prussians,  issuing  on  the  yielding  foe, 

ConiTummated  their  great  and  total  overthrow. 

32. 
Deem  not  that  I  the  martial  skill  should  boast, 
Where  horse  and  foot  were  station'd,  here  to  tell, 


What  points  were  occupied  by  either  host, 

And  how  the  battle  raged,  and  what  befell. 
And  how  our  great  Commander's  eagle  eye, 
Which  comprehended  all,  secured  the  victory. 

33. 

This  were  the  historian's,  not  the  poet's  part ; 

Such  task  would  ill  the  gentle  Muse  beseem. 
Who,  to  the  thoughtful  mind  and  pious  heart. 

Comes  with  her  offering  from  this  awful  theme; 
Content  if  what  she  saw  and  gather'd  there 
She  may  in  unambitious  song  declare. 

34. 

Look  how  upon  the  Ocean's  treacherous  face 
The  breeze  and  summer  sunshine  softly  play, 

And  the  green-heaving  billows  bear  no  trace 
Of  all  the  wrath  and  wreck  of  yesterday ;  — 

So  from  the  field,  which  here  we  look'd  upon, 

The  vestiges  of  dreadful  war  were  gone. 

35. 
Earth  had  received  into  her  silent  womb 

Her  slaughter'd  creatures :  horse  and  man  tliey 
lay. 
And  friend  and  foe,  within  the  general  tomb. 

Equal  had  been  their  lot;  one  fatal  day 
For  all,  —  one  labor,  —  and  one  place  of  rest 
They  found  within  their  common  parent's  breapt. 

36. 
The  passing  seasons  had  not  yet  eff'aced 

The  stamp  of  numerous  hoofs  impress'd  by  force 
Of  cavalry,  whose  path  might  still  be  traced. 

Yet  Nature  every  where  resumed  her  course ; 
Low  pansies  to  the  sun  their  purple  gave. 
And  the  soft  poppy  blossom'd  on  the  grave. 

37. 

In  parts  the  careful  farmer  had  renew'd 
His  labors,  late  by  battle  frustrated ; 

And  where  the  unconscious  soil  had  been  imbued 
With  blood,  profusely  there  like  water  shed. 

There   had   his    ploughshare    turn'd    the    guilty 
ground. 

And  the  green  corn  was  springing  all  around. 

38. 
The  graves  he  left  for  natural  thought  humane 
Untouch'd ;  and  here  and  there,  where  in  the 
strife 
Contending  feet  had  trampled  down  the  grain. 
Some  hardier  roots  were  found,  which  of  tlieii 
life 
Tenacious,  had  put  forth  a  second  head, 
And  sprung,  and  ear'd,  and  ripen'd  on  the  dead. 

39. 
Some  marks  of  wreck  were  scatter'd  all  around. 

As  shoe,  and  belt,  and  broken  bandoleer, 
And  hats  which  bore  the  mark  of  mortal  wound ; 

Gun-flints  and  balls  for  those  who  closelier  peer; 
And  sometimes  did  the  breeze  upon  its  breath 
Bear  from  ill-cover'd  graves  a  taint  cf  death 
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40. 
More  vestige  of  destructive  mxn  was  seen 

Where  man  in  works  of  peace  liad  labor'd  more ; 
At  Hougoumont  the  hottest  strife  had  been, 

Where  trees  and  walls  the  mournful  record  bore 
Of  war's  wild  rage,  trunks  pierced  with  many  a 

wound, 
And  roofs  and  half-burnt  rafters  on  the  ground. 

41. 

A  goodly  mansion  this,  with  gardens  fair. 

And  ancient  groves  and  fruitful  orchard  wide, 

its  dove-cot  and  its  decent  house  of  prayer. 
Its  ample  stalls  and  garners  well  supplied, 

And  spacious  bartons  clean,  well-wall'd  around. 

Where  all  the  wealth  of  rural  life  was  found. 

43. 
That  goodly  mansion  on  the  ground  was  laid. 

Save  here  and  there  a  blacken'd,  broken  wall ; 
The  wounded  who  were  borne  beneath  its  shade 
Had  there  been  crush'd  and  buried  by  the  fall ; 
And   there    they   lie,  where  they    received   their 

doom,  — 
Oh,  let  no  hand  disturb  that  honorable  tomb ! 

43. 

Contiguous  to  this  wreck,  the  little  fane, 

For  worship  hallow'd,  still  uninjured  stands. 

Save  that  its  Crucifi.x  displays  too  plain 

The  marks  of  outrage  from  irreverent  hands. 

Alas,  to  think  such  irreligious  deed 

Of  wrong  from  British  soldiers  should  proceed ! 

44. 

The  dove-cot  too  remains  ;  scared  at  the  fight. 
The  birds  sought  shelter  in  the  forest  shade  ; 

But  still  they  kept  their  native  haunts  in  sight. 
And,  when  few  days  their  terror  hadallay'd. 

Forsook  again  the  solitary  wood. 

For  their  old  home  and  human  neighborliood. 

45. 

The  gardener's  dwelling  was  untouch'd ;  his  wife 
Fled  with  her  children  to  some  near  retreat. 

And  there  lay  trembling  for  her  husband's  life  : 

He  stood  the  issue,  saw  the  foe's  retreat. 

And  lives  unhurt,  where  thousands  fell  around. 

To  tell  the  story  of  that  famous  ground. 

46. 

His  generous  dog  was  well  approved  that  hour. 
By  courage  as  by  love  to  man  allied ; 

He  through  the  fiery  storm  and  iron  shower 
Kept  the  ground  bravely  by  his  master's  side; 

And  now,  when  to  the  stranger's  hand  he  draws. 

The  noble  beast  seems  conscious  of  applause. 

47. 
Toward  the  grove,  the  wall  with  musket-holes 

Is  pierced ;  our  soldiers  here  their  station  held 
Against  the  foe ;  and  many  were  the  souls 

Then  from  their  fleshly  tenements  expell'd. 
Six  hundred  Frenchmen  have  been  burnt  close  by, 
And  underneath  one  mound  their  bones  and  ashes 
he. 


48. 
One  streak  of  blood  upon  the  wall  was  traced. 

In  length  a  man's  just  stature  from  the  head 
There  where  it  gush'd  you  saw  it  unefFaced  : 

Of  all  the  blood  which  on  that  day  was  shed. 
This  mortal  stain  alone  remain'd  injoress'd, — 
The  all-devouring  earth  had  drunk  the  rest. 

49. 
Here,  from  the  heaps  who  strew'd  the  fatal  plain. 

Was  Howard's  corse  by  faithful  hands  convey 'd. 
And,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  slain, 

Here  in  a  grave  apart  with  reverence  laid. 
Till  hence  his  honor'd  relics  o'er  the  seas 
Were  borne  to  England,  there  to  rest  in  peace. 

50. 
Another  grave  had  yielded  up  its  dead. 

From  whence  to  bear  his  son  a  father  came. 
That  he  might  lay  him  where  his  own  gray  head 

Ere  long  must  needs  be  laid.  That  soldier's  name 
Was  not  remember'd  there,  yet  may  the  verse 
Present  this  reverent  tribute  to  his  hearse. 

51. 

Was  it  a  soothing  or  a  mournful  thought, 
Amid  this  scene  of  slaughter  as  we  stood. 

Where  armies  had  with  recent  fury  fought, 
To  mark  how  gentle  Nature  still  pursued 

Her  quiet  course,  as  if  she  took  no  care 

For  what  her  noblest  work  had  suff"er'd  there  ? 

52. 

The  pears  had  ripen'd  on  the  garden  wall ; 

Those  leaves  which  on  the  autumnal  earth  were 
spread. 
The  trees,  though  pierced  and  scarr'd  with  many 
a  ball. 
Had  only  in  their  natural  season  shed : 
Flowers  were  in  seed,  whose  buds  to  swell  began 
When  such  wild  havock  here  was  made  of  man  ! 

53. 

Throughout   the   garden,  fruits,   and   herbs,  and 
flowers. 

You  saw  in  growth,  or  ripeness,  or  decay  ; 
The  green  and  well-trimm'd  dial  mark'd  the  hours 

With  gliding  shadow  as  they  pass'd  away  ; 
Who  would  have  thought,  to  see  this  garden  fair. 
Such  horrors  had  so  late  been  acted  there ! 

54. 
Now,  Hougoumont,  farewell  to  thy  domain  ! 

Might  I  dispose  of  thee,  no  woodman's  hand 
Should  e'er  thy  venerable  groves  profane ; 

Untouch'd,  and  like  a  temple  should  they  stand, 
And,  consecrate  by  general  feeling,  wave 
Their  branches  o'er  the  ground  where  eleep  the 
brave. 


Thy  ruins,  as  they  fell,  should  aye  remain, — 
What  monument  so  fit  for  those  below  .' 

Thy  garden  through  whole  ages  should  retain 
The  form  and  fashion  which  it  weareth  now, 
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That  future  pilgrims  here  might  all  things  see, 
Such  as  they  were  at  this  great  victory. 


IV. 

THE   SCENE  OF  WAR, 

1. 

No  cloud  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  distain'd 
That  day  when  we  the  field  of  war  survey'd  ; 

The  leaves  were  falling,  hut  the  groves  retain'd 
Foliage  enough  for  beauty  and  for  shade  ; 

Soft  airs  prevail  d,  and  through  the  sunny  hours 

The  bees  were  busy  on  the  year's  last  flowers. 


Well  was  the  season  with  the  scene  combined. 

The  autumnal  sunshine  suited  well  the  mood 
Which  here  possess'd  the  meditative  mind,  — 

A  human  sense  upon  the  field  of  blood, 
A  Christian  thankfulness,  a  British  pride, 
Temper'd  by  solemn  thought,  yet  still  to  joy  allied. 


What  British  heart  that  would  not  feel  a  flow, 
Upon  that  ground,  of  elevating  pride.' 

What  British  cheek  is  there  that  would  not  glow 
To  hear  our  country  blest  and  magnified  -■'  — 

Fur  Britain  here  was  blest  by  old  and  young. 

Admired  by  every   heart,   and  praised  by  every 


4. 

Not  for  brave  bearing  in  the  field  alone 

Doth  grateful  Belgium  bless  the  British  name ; 

The  order  and  the  perfect  honor  shown 

In  all  things,  have  enhanced  the  soldier's  fame ; 

For  this  we  heard  the  admiring  people  raise 

One  universal  voice  sincere  of  praise. 


Yet  with  indignant  feeling  they  inquired 
Wherefore  we  spared  the  author  of  this  strife ' 

Why  had  we  not,  as  highest  law  required, 
With  ignominy  closed  the  culprit's  life .'' 

For  him  alone  had  all  this  blood  been  shed, — 

Why  had  not  vengeance  struck  the  guilty  head .' 


O  God  I  they  said,  it  was  a  piteous  thing 
To  see  the  after-horrors  of  the  fight. 

The  lingering  death,  the  hopeless  suffering,  — 
What  heart  of  flesh  unmoved  could  bear  the 
sight  ^ 

One  man  was  cause  of  all  this  world  of  w^oe, — 

Ye  had  him,—  and  ye  did  not  strike  the  blow  ! 


How  will  ye  answer  to  all  after-time 

For  that  great  lesson  which  ye  fail'd  to  give .' 

As  if  excess  of  guilt  excused  the  crime, 
Black  as  he  is  with  blood,  ye  let  him  live  ! 


Children  of  evil,  take  ycur  course  hencefortli. 
For  what  is  Justice  but  a  name  on  earth  ! 


Vain  had  it  been  with  these  in  glozing  speech 

Of  precedents  to  use  the  specious  tongue  : 
This  might  perplex  the  ear,  but  fail  to  reach 
The  heart,   from  whence  that   honest   feeling 
sprung  J 
And  had  I  dared  my  inner  sense  belie. 
The  voice  of  blood  was  there  to  join  them  in  tlieir 
cry. 


We  left  the  field  of  battle  in  such  mood 
As   human   hearts    from   thence    should  bear 
away. 
And  musing  thus  our  purposed  route  pursued, 
Which  still  through  scenes  of  recent  bloodshed 
lay. 
Where  Prussia  late,  with  strong  and  stern  delight, 
Hung  on  her  hated  foes  to  persecute  their  flight. 

10. 
No  hour  for  tarriance  that,  or  for  remorse  ! 

Vengeance,  who  long  had  hunger'd,  took  her  fill, 
And  Retribution  held  its  righteous  course  : 

As  when  in  elder  time,  the  Sun  stood  still 
On  Gibeon,  and  the  Moon  above  the  vale 
Of  Ajalon  hung  motionless  and  paJe. 

11. 

And  what  though  no  portentous  day  was  given 
To  render  here  the  work  of  wrath  complete ; 

The  Sun,  I  ween,  seem'd  standing  still  in  heaven 
To  tiiose  who  hurried  from  that  dire  defeat; 

And  when  they  pray'd  for  darkness  in  their  flight, 

The  Moon  arose  upon  them  broad  and  bright. 

12. 

No  covert  might  they  find  ;  the  open  land. 
O'er  which  so  late  exultingly  they  pass'd. 

Lay  all  before  them  and  on  either  hand ; 

Close  on  their  flight  the  avengers  follow'd  fast, 

And  when  they  reach'd  Genappe,  and  there  drew 
breath. 

Short  respite  found  they  there  from  fear  and  death. 

13. 
That  fatal  town  betray'd  them  to  more  loss ; 

Through  one  long  street  the  only  passage  lay. 
And  tlien  the  narrow  bridge  they  needs  must  cross 
Where    Dyle,  a  shallow  streamlet,  cross'd  the 
way  : 
For  life  they  fled,  —  no  thought  had  they  but  fear, 
And  their  own  baggage  chok'd  the  outlet  here. 

14. 

He  who  had  bridged  the  Danube's  affluent  stream, 
With  all  the  unbroken  Austrian  power  in  sight, 

(So  had  his  empire  vanish'd  like  a  dream,) 
Was  by  this  brook  impeded  in  his  flight,  — 

And  then  what  passions  did  he  witness  there 

Rage,  terror,  execrations,  and  despair  ! 
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15. 
EiC  through  the  wreck  his  passage  could  be  made, 

Three  miserable  hours,  which  seem'd  like  years, 
Was  he  in  that  ignoble  strait  delay'd ; 

The  dreadful  Prussian's  cry  was  in  his  ears, 
Fear  in  his  heart,  and  in  his  soul  that  hell 
Whose  due  rewards  he  merited  so  well. 

16. 

Foremost  again,  as  he  was  wont  to  be 

In  iliirht,  though  not  the  foremost  in  the  strife. 

The  Tyrant  hurried  on,  of  infamy 

Regardless,  nor  regarding  ought  but  life ;  — 

O  wretch  !  without  the  courage  or  the  faith 

To  die  with  those  whom  he  had  led  to  death  ! 

17. 

Meantime  his  guilty  followers  in  disgrace, 
Whose  pride  forever  now  was  beaten  down, 

Some  in  the  houses  souglit  a  hiding-place ; 
While  at  the  entrance  of  that  fatal  town 

Others,  who  yet  some  show  of  heart  display 'd, 

A  short,  vain  effort  of  resistance  made ;  — 

18. 
Feeble  and  ill-sustain'd  !  — The  foe  burst  through  : 

With  unabating  heat  they  search'd  around; 
The    wretches    from     their     lurking-hules     they 
drew, — 
Such  mercy  as  the  French  had  given  they  found  ; 
Death  had  more  victims  there  in  that  one  hour 
Than  fifty  years  might  else  have  render'd  to  his 
power. 

19. 
Here  did  we  inn  upon  our  pilgrimafre. 

After  such  day  an  unfit  resting-place  : 
For  who  from  ghastly  thoughts  could  disengage 

The  haunted  mind,  when  every  where  the  trace 
Of  death  was  seen,  —  the  blood-stain  on  the  wall. 
And  rauskct-niarks  in  chamber  and  in  hall ! 

20. 
All  talk,  too,  was  of  death.     They  show'd  us  here 
The    room  where    Brunswick's  body  had  been 
laid. 
Where  his  brave  followers,  bending  o'er  the  bier. 

In  bitterness  their  vow  of  vengeance  made  ; 
Where  Wellington  beheld  the  slaughter'd  Chief, 
And  for  a  while  gave  way  to  manlj'  grief. 

21. 
Duhesme,  whose  crimes  the  Catalans  may  tell. 
Died  here  ;  —  with  sabre  strokes  the  posts  are 
scored, 
Hewn  down  upon  the  threshold  where  he  fell. 
Himself  then  tasting  of  the  ruthless  sword; 
A  Brunswicker  discharged  tlie  debt  of  Spain. 
And  where  he  dropp'd  the  stone  preserves  the  stain. 

22. 

Too  much  of  life  hath  on  thy  plains  been  shed, 
Brabant !  so  oft  the  scene  of  war's  debate  ; 

But  ne'er  with  blood  were  they  so  largely  fed 
As  in  this  rout  and  wreck;  when  righteous  Fate 


Brought  on  the  French,  in  warning  to  all  times, 
A  vengeance  wide  and  sweeping  as  their  crimes ;  — 

23. 

Vengeance  for  Egypt  and  for  Syria's  wrong ; 

For  Portugal's  unutterable  woes ; 
For  Germany,  who  suffer'd  all  too  long 

Beneath  these  lawless,  faithless,  godless  foes; 
For  blood  which  on  the  Lord  so  long  had  cried. 
For   Earth   oppress'd,  and   Heaven  insulted  and 
defied. 

24. 

We  follow'd  from  Genappe  their  line  of  flight 
To    the   Cross    Roads,    where    Britain's    sons 
sustain'd 

Against  such  perilous  force  the  desperate  fight; 
Deserving  for  that  field,  so  well  maintain'd. 

Such  fame  as  for  a  like  devotion's  meed 

The  world  hath  to  the  Spartan  band  decreed. 

25. 

Upon  this  ground  the  noble  Brunswick  died, 
Led  on  too  rashly  by  his  ardent  heart ; 

Long  shall  his  grateful  country  tell  with  pride 
How  manfully  he  chose  the  better  part; 

When  groaning  Germany  in  chains  was  bound, 

He  only  of  her  Princes  faithful  found. 

26. 

And  here  right  bravely  did  the  German  band 
Once  more  sustain  their  well-deserved  applause ; 

As  when,  revenging  there  their  native  land, 
In  Spain  they  labor'd  for  the  general  cause. 

In  this  most  arduous  strife  none  more  than  they 

Endured  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

27. 
Here  too  we  heard  the  praise  of  British  worth. 

Still  best  approved  when  most  severely  tried ; 
Here  were  broad  patches  of  loose-lying  earth, 

Sufficing  scarce  the  mingled  bones  to  hide, — 
And  half-uncover'd  graves,  where  one  might  see 
The  loathliest  features  of  mortality. 

28. 
Eastward  from  hence  we  struck,  and  reach'd  the 
field 
Of  Ligny,  where  the  Prussian,  on  that  day 
By  far-outnumbering  force  constrain'd  to  yield, 

Fronted  the  foe,  and  held  them  still  at  bay ; 
And  in  that  brave  defeat  acquired  fresh  claim 
To  glory,  and  enhanced  his  country's  fame. 

29. 
Here  was  a  scene  which  fancy  might  delight 

To  treasure  up  among  her  cherish'd  stores. 
And  bring  again  before  the  inward  siglit 

Often  when  she  recalls  the  long-pass'd  hours;  — 
Well-cultured  hill  and  dale  extending  wide, 
Hamlets  and  village  spires  on  every  side  ;  — 

30. 

The  autumnal-tinted  groves ;  the  upland  mill. 
Which  oft  was  won  and  lost  amid  the  fray ; 
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Green  pastures  water'd  by  the  silent  rill ; 

The  lordly  Castle  yielding  to  decay, 
With  bridge  and  barbican,  and  moat  and  tower, 
A  fairer  sight  perchance  than  when  it  frown'd  in 
power ;  — 

31. 

The  avenue  before  its  ruin'd  gate. 

Which,    when   the    Castle,  suffering  less  from 
time 
Than  havock,  hath  foregone  its  strength  and  state, 

Uninjured  flourishet/i  in  nature's  prime; 
To  us  a  grateful  shado  did  it  supply. 
Glad  of  that  shelter  fiom  the  noontide  sky  ;  — 

32. 

The  quarries  deep,  wlwre  many  a  massive  block 
For  some  Parisian  nionument  of  pride. 

Hewn  with  long  labor  from  the  granite  rock. 
Lay  in  the  change  of  fortune  cast  aside; 

But  rightly  with  those  stones  should  Prussia  build 

Her  monumental  pile  on  Ligny's  bloody  field  !  — 

33. 

The  wealthy  village  bearing  but  too  plain 
The  dismal  marks  of  recent  fire  and  spoil ; 

Its  decent  habitants,  an  active  train, 

And  many  a  one  at  work  witli  needful  toil 

On  roof  or  thatch,  the  ruin  to  repair, — 

May  never  War  repeat  such  devastation  there  ! 

34. 
Ill  had  we  done  if  we  had  hurried  by 

A  scene  in  faithful  history  to  be  famed 
Through  long  succeeding  ages  ;  nor  may  I 

Tlie  hospitality  let  pass  unnamed. 
And  courteous  kindness  on  that  distant  ground, 
Which,  strangers  as  we  were,  for  England's  sake 
we  found. 

35. 

And  dear  to  England  should  be  Ligny's  name; 

Prussia    and    England    both  were  proved    that 
day  ; 
Each  generous  nation  »o  the  other's  fame 

Her  ample  tribute  ol'applause  will  pay; 
Long  as  the  memory  or*  those  labors  past, 
Unbroken  may  their  V'air  Alliance  last ! 

36. 
Tlie  tales  which  of  tha\  field  I  could  unfold, 

Better  it  is  that  silence  should  conceal. 
Thev  who  had  seen  them  shudder'd  while  they  told 

Of  things  so  hideous  ;  and  they  cried  with  zeal. 
One  man  hath  caused  all  this,  of  men  the  worst, — 
O  wlierefore  have  ye  spa^d  his  head  accurst ' 

37. 

It  fits  not  now  to  tell  our  farther  way 

Through  many  a    scene   by  bounteous  nature 
blest. 
Nor  how  we  found,  where'er  our  journey  lay. 

An  Englishman  was  still  an  honor'd  guest; 
But  still  upon  this  point,  where'er  we  went, 
The  indignant  voice  was  heard  of  discontent. 


38.  « 

And  hence  there  lay,  too  plainly  might  we  see, 

An  ominous  fijeling  upon  every  heart : 
What  hope  of  lasting  order  could  there  be. 

They  said,  where  Justice  has  not  had  her  part.' 
Wisdom  doth  rule  with  Justice  by  her  side  ; 
Justice  from  Wisdom  none  may  e'er  divide. 

30. 
The  shaken  mind  felt  all  things  insecure  : 

Accustom'd  long  to  see  successful  crimes. 
And  helplessly  the  heavy  yoke  endure. 

They  now  look'd  back  upon  their  fathers'  times. 
Ere  the  wild  rule  of  Anarchy  began. 
As  to  some  happier  world,  or  golden  age  of  man. 

40. 
As  tliey  who  in  the  vale  of  years  advance. 

And  the  dark  eve  is  closing  on  their  way. 
When  on  their  mind  the  recollections  glance 

Of  early  joy,  and  Hope's  delightful  day. 
Behold,  in  brighter  hues  than  those  of  truth. 
The  light  of  morning  on  the  fields  of  youth. 

41. 

Those  who  amid  these  troubles  had  grown  gray, 
Recurr'd  with  mournful  feeling  to  the  past ; 

Blest  had  we  known  our  blessings,  tiiey  would  say  ; 
We  were  not  worthy  that  our  bliss  should  last ! 

Peaceful  we  were,  and  flourishing,  and  free ; 

But  madly  we  required  more  liberty  ! 

42. 
Remorseless  France  had  long  oppress'd  the  land, 

And  for  her  frantic  projects  drain'd  its  blood; 
And  now  they  felt  the  Prussian's  lieavy  hand : 

He  came  to  aid  them  ;  bravely  had  he  stood 
In  their  defence  ;  —  but  oh  !  in  peace  how  ill 
The  soldier's  deeds,  how  insolent  his  will ! 

43. 

One  general  wish  prevail'd, . —  if  they  might  see 
The  happy  order  of  old  times  restored; 

Give  them  their  former  laws  and  liberty  ; 
This  their  desires  and  secret  prayers  implored  ,  — 

Forgetful,  as  the  stream  of  time  flows  on. 

That  that  which  passes  is  forever  gone. 


PART    II. 
THE    VISION 


"Aye   S^/i£ PlKDA 


THE   TOWER. 


I  THOUGHT  upon  these  things  in  sol'itnde, 
And  mused  upon  them  in  the  silent  night; 
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The  open  graces,  the  recent  scene  of  blood, 
Were  present  to  the  soul's  creative  siglit; 
These  mournful  images  my  mind  possess'd, 
And  mingled  with  the  visions  of  my  rest. 

2. 
Methought  that  1  was  travelling  o'er  a  plain 

Whose  limits,  far  beyond  all  reach  of  sense, 
The  aching,  anxious  sight  explored  in  vain. 

How  I  came  there  I  could  not  tell,  nor  whence ; 
Nor  where  my  melancholy  journey  lay  ; 
Only  that  soon  the   night  would  close   upon  my 
way. 


Behind  me  was  a  dolorous,  dreary  scene. 

With  huge  and  mouldering  ruins  widely  spread  ; 

Wastes  which  had  whilorae  fertile  regions  been, 
Tombs  which  had  lost  all  record  of  the  dead; 

And  where  the  dim  horizon  seem'd  to  close, 

Far  off  the  gloomy  Pyramids  arose.    * 


Full  fain  would  1  have  known  what  lay  before. 
But  lifted  there  in  vain  my  mortal  eye ; 

That  point  with  cloud  and  mist  was  cover'd  o'er. 
As  though   the   earth  were   mingled  with   the 
sky. 

Yet  thitlier,  as  some  power  unseen  impell'd. 

My  blind,  involuntary  way  I  held. 

5. 

Across  the  plain  innumerable  crowds. 

Like  me,  were  on  their  destined  journey  bent. 

Toward  the  land  of  shadows  and  of  clouds  : 

One   pace    they   travelled,   to   one   point   they 
went ;  — 

A  motley  multitude  of  old  and  young, 

Men  of  all  climes  and  hues,  and  every  tongue. 


Erelong  I  came  upon  a  field  of  dead. 

Where  heaps  of  recent  carnage  fill'd  the  way; 

A  orhastly  sight,  —  nor  was  there  where  to  tread. 
So  thickly  slaughter'd,  horse  and  man,    they 
lay. 

Methought  that  in  that  place  of  death  I  knew 

Again  the  late-seen  field  of  Waterloo. 


Troubled  I  stood,  and  doubtful  where  to  go  ; 

A  cold,  damp  shuddering  ran  through  all    my 
frame ; 
Fain  would  I  fly  from  that  dread  scene,  when,  lo  1 

A  voice  as  from  above  pronounced  my  name ; 
And  looking  to  the  sound,  by  the  way-side 
I  saw  a  lofty  structure  edified. 


Most  like  it  seem'd  to  that  aspiring  Tower 
Which  old  Ambition  rcar'd  on  Babel's  plain. 

As  if  he  ween'd  in  his  presumptuous  power 
To  scale  high  Heaven,  witli  daring  pride  profane  ; 

Such  was  its  giddy  height ;  and  round  and  round 

The  spiral  steps  in  long  ascension  wound. 


Its  frail  foundations  upon  sand  were  placed. 
And  round  about  it  mouldering  rubbish  lay. 

For  easily  by  time  and  storms  defaced, 
The  loose  materials  crumbled  in  decay) 

Rising  so  high,  and  built  so  insecure, 

111  might  such  perishable  work  endure. 

10. 
I  not  the  less  went  up,  and  as  I  drew 

Toward  the  top,  more  firm  the  structure  seem'd, 
Witli  nicer  art  composed,  and  fair  to  view : 
Strong  and  well-built,  perchance,  I  might  have 
deem'd 
The  pile,  had  I  not  seen  and  understood 
Of  what  fra;l   matter  form'd,   and  on  what  base 
it  stood 

n. 

There,  on  the  summit,  a  grave  personage 

Received  and  welcomed  me  in  courteous  guise ; 

On  his  gray  temples  were  the  marks  of  age, 
As  one  whom  years,  methought,  should  render 
wise. 

I  saw  that  thou  wert  fiU'd  with  doubt  and  fear. 

He  said,  and  therefore  have  I  call'd  thee  here. 

12. 

Hence  from  this  eminence  sublime  I  see 
The  wanderings  of  the  erring  crowd  below, 

And  pitying  thee  in  thy  perplexity. 

Will  tell  thee  all  that  thou  canst  need  to  know 

To  guide  thy  steps  aright.     1  bent  my  head 

As  if  in  thanks,  —  And  who  art  thou.-'  I  said. 

13. 
He  answer'd,  I  am  Wisdom.     Mother  Earth 

Me,  in  her  vigor  self-conceiving,  bore ; 
And  as  from  eldest  time  I  date  my  birth. 

Eternally  with  her  shall  I  endure ; 
Her  noblest  off"spring  I,  to  whom  alone 
The  course  of  sublunary  things  is  known. 

14. 

Master  !  quoth  1,  regarding  him,  I  thought 
That  Wisdom  was  the  child  divine  of  Heaven. 

So,  he  replied,  have  fabling  preachers  tauglit, 
And  the  dull  World  a  light  belief  hath  given. 

But  vainly  would  these  fools  my  claim  decry, — 

Wisdom  I  am,  and  of  the  Earth  am  I. 

15. 
Thus  while  he  spake  I  scann'd  his  features  well ; 

Small  but  audacious  was  the  Old  Man's  eye ; 
His  countenance  was  hard,  and  seem'd  to  tell 

Of  knowledge  less  than  of  efi'rontery. 
Instruct  me  then,  I  said,  for  thou  shouldst  know 
From  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  must  go. 

16. 
Art  thou  then  one  who  would  his  mind  perple.\ 

With  knowledge  bootless  even  if  attain'd .' 
Fond   man  I    he  answer'd  ;  —  wherefore  shouldst 
thou  vex 
Thy  heart  with  seeking  what  may  notbegam'd' 
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Regard  not  what  has  been,  nor  what  may  be ; 

0  Child  of  Earth,  this  Now  is  all  that  toucheth 

thee! 

17. 

He  whi  performs  the  journey  of  to-daj' 

Cares  not  if  yesterday  were  shower  or  sun  :    . 

To-morrow  let  tlie  heavens  be  what  they  may, 
And  what  recks  he?  —  his  wayfare  will  be  done. 

Heedless  of  what  hereafter  may  befall, 

Live  whilst  thou  livest,  for  tliis  life  is  all ! 

18. 

1  kept  my  rising  indignation  down. 

That  I  might  hear  what  farther  he  would  teach ; 
Yet  on  my  darken'd  brow  the  instinctive  frown, 

Gatliering  at  that  abominable  speech, 
Maintain'd  its  place :  he  mark'd  it,  and  pursued. 
Tuning   his   practised  tongue  to  subtle  flattery's 
mood  ;  — 

19. 
Do  I  not  know  thee,  —  that  from  earliest  youth 

Knowledge  hath  been  thy  only  heart's  desire .' 
Here  seeing  all  things  as  they  are  in  truth, 

I  show  thee  all  to  which  thy  tiiougiits  aspire  : 
No  vapors  here  impede  the  e.\alted  sense, 
Nor  mists  of  earth  attain  this  eminence. 

20. 
Whither  thy  way,  thou  askcst  me,  and  what 

The  region  dark  whereto  thy  footsteps  tend. 
And  where,  by  one  inevitable  lot, 

The  course  of  all  yon  multitude  must  end. 
Take  thou  this  glass,  whose  perfect  power  shall  aid 
Thy  faulty  vision,  and  therewith  explore  the  shade. 

21. 

Eager  I  look'd ;  but  seeing  with  surprise 

■That  tlie  same  darkness  still  the  view  o'erspread, 

Half  angrily  I  turn'd  away  mine  eyes. 

Complacent  then  the  Old  Man  smiled  and  said, 

Darkness  is  all  I  what  more  wouldst  thou  descry .' 

Rest  now  content,  for  farther  none  can  spy. 


Now  mark  me,  Child  of  Earth  !  he  thus  pursued; 

Let  not  tlie  hypocrites  thy  reason  blind. 
And  to  the  quest  of  some  unreal  good 

Divert  with  dogmas  vain  thine  erring  mind : 
Learn  thou,  whate'er  the  motive  they  may  call, 
That  Pleasure  is  the  aim,  and  Self  the  spring  of  all. 

23. 

This  is  the  root  of  knowledge.  Wise  are  they 
Wlio  to  this  guiding  principle  attend; 

Thty,  as  they  press  along  the  world's  highway. 
With  single  aim  pursue  their  steady  end; 

No  vain  compunction  checks  their  sure  career ; 

No  idle  dreams  deceive ;  their  heart  is  here. 

24. 

They  from  the  nature  and  the  fate  of  man. 

Thus  clearly  understood,  derive  their  strength; 
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Knowing  that  as  from  nothing  they  began, 

To  nothing  they  must  needs  return  at  length ; 
This  knowledge  steels  the   heart  and  clears  the 

mind. 
And  they  create  on  earth  the  Heaven  they  find. 

25. 
Such,  1  made  answer,  was  the  Tyrant's  creed 
Who  bruised  the  nations  with  his  iron  rod, 
Till  on  yon  field  the  wretch  received  his  meed 

From  Britain, and  the  outstretch'd  arm  of  God. 
Behold  him  now,  —  Death  ever  in  his  view, 
The   Oiily   change   for  him,  —  and   Judgment   to 
ensue  ! 

26. 

Behold  him  when  the  unbidden  thoughts  arise 
Of  his  old  passions  and  unbridled  power; 

As  the  fierce  tiger  in  confinement  lies, 

And  dreams   of  blood  that  he    must   taste  no 
more,  — 

Then  waking  in  that  appetite  of  rage, 

Frets  to  and  fro  within  his  narrow  cage. 

27. 
Hath  he  not  chosen  well  ?  the  Old  Man  replied ; 

Bravely  he  aim'd  at  universal  sway ; 
And  never  earthly  Chief  was  glorified 

Like  this  Napoleon  in  his  prosperous  day. 
All-ruling  Fate  itself  hath  not  the  power 
To  alter  what  has  been :  and  he  has  had  his  hour 

28. 
Take  him,  I  answer'd,  at  his  fortune's  flood  ; 

Russia  his  friend,  the  Austrian  wars  surceased, 
When    Kings,   his    creatures    some,    and    some 
subdued. 
Like  vassals  waited  at  his  marriage  feast; 
And  Europe  like  a  map  before  him  lay, 
Of  which  he  gave  at  will,  or  took  away. 

29. 
Call  then  to  mind  Navarre's  heroic  chief, 

Wandering   by  night  and  day  through   wood 
and  glen. 
His  country's  suft'erings  like  a  private  grief 

Wringing  his  heart:  would  Mina  even  then 
Those  perils  and  that  sorrow  have  foregone 
To  be  that  Tyrant  on  his  prosperous  throne  ? 

30. 

But  wherefore  name  I  him  whose  arm  was  free  ? 

A  living  hope  his  noble  heart  sustain'd, 
A  faith  which  bade  him  through  all  dangers  see 

The  triumph  his  enduring  country  gain'd. 
See  Hofer  with  no  earthly  hope  to  aid,  — 
His  country  lost,  himself  to  chains  and  death  be- 
tray'd  ! 

31. 

By  those  he  served  deserted  in  his  need ; 

Given  to  the  unrelenting  Tyrant's  power, 
And  by  iiis  mean  revenge  condemn'd  to  bleed, — 

Would  he  have  barter'd,  in  that  awful  hour, 
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His  heart,  his  conscience,  and  his  sure  renown, 
For  the  malignant  murderer's  crimes  and  crown  ? 

32. 

Him  too,  I  know,  a  worthy  thought  of  fame 

In  that  dread  trance  upheld ;  —  the  foresight  sure 
That  in  his  own  dear  country  liis  good  name 
Long  as  the    streams    and    mountains    should 
endure ; 
Tlie  herdsmen  on  the  hills  sliould  sing  his  praise. 
And  children  learn  his  deeds  througli  all  succeeding 
days. 

33. 
Turn  we  to  those  in  whom  no  glorjous  thought 

Lent  its  strong  succor  to  the  passive  mind  ; 
Nor  stirring  enterprise  within  tlicm  wrought;  — 

Who  to  their  lot  of  bitterness  rosign'd, 
Endured  tlieir  sorrows  by  tlie  world  unknown. 
And  look'd  for  their  reward  to  Deatli  alone: 

34. 

Mothers  within  Gerona's  leaguer'd  wall,     [die;  — 
Who    saw  their    famish'd    children    pine    and 

Widows  surviving  Zaragoza's  fall 
To  linger  in  abhorr'd  captivity  ;  — 

Yet  would  not  have  exchanged  their  sacred  woe 

For  all  the  empire  of  their  miscreant  foe  ! 

35. 

Serene  the  Old  Man  replied,  and  smiled  with  scorn. 
Behold  the  effect  of  error  !  thus  to  wear 

The  days  of  miserable  life  forlorn. 

Struggling  with  evil  and  consumed  witli  care  ;  — 

Poor  fools,  whom  vain  and  empty  iiopes  mislead  ! 

Tliey  reap  their  sufferings  for  their  only  meed. 

36. 

O  false  one,  I  exclaim'd,  whom  canst  thou  fool 
With  such  gross  sophisms,  but  the  wicked  heart? 

The  pupils  of  thine  own  unhappy  scliool 

Are  they  who  choose  the  vain  and  empty  part ; 

How  oft  in  age,  in  sickness,  and  in  woe, 

Have  they  complain'd  that  all  was  vanity  below  ! 

37. 

Look  at  that  mighty  Gaznevide,  Mahmood, 
When,  pining  in  his  Palace  of  Delight, 

He  bade  the  gather'd  spoils  of  realms  subdued 
Be  spread  before  him  to  regale  his  siglit, 

Whate'er  the  Orient  boasts  of  rich  and  rare, — 

And  then  he  wept  to  think  what  toys  they  were  ! 

38. 
Look  at  the  Russian  minion  when  he  play'd 

With  pearls  and  jewels  which  surpass'd  all  price ; 
And  now  apart  their  various  hues  array'd, 

Blended  their  colors  now  in  union  nice, 
Tlien,  weary  of  the  bawbles,  with  a  sigh. 
Swept  them  aside,  and  thought  that  all  was  vanity  ! 

39. 
Wean'd  by  the  fatal  Messenger  from  pride. 

The   Syrian   through  the   streets  exposed   his 
shroud ; 


And  one  that  ravaged  kingdoms  far  and  wide 

Upon  the  bed  of  sickness  cried  aloud. 
What  boots  my  empire  in  this  mortal  throe  ? 
For  the  Grave  calls  me  now,  and  I  must  go ! 

40. 
Thus  felt  these  wretched  men,  because  decay 

Had  touch'd  them  in  their  vitals ;  Death  stood  by; 
And  Reason,  when  the  props  of  flesh  gave  way, 

Purged  as  with  euphrasy  the  mortal  eye. 
Who  seeks  for  worldly  honors,  wealth,  or  power, 
Will  find  them  vain  indeed  at  that  dread  liour  1 

41. 
These  things  are  vain ;  but  all  things  are  not  so ; 
The  virtues  and  the  hopes  of  human-kind!  — 
Yea,  by  the  God  who,  ordering  all  below, 

In  his  own  image  made  tlie  immortal  mind. 
Desires  there  are  which  draw  from  Him  their  birth, 
And  bring  forth  lasting  fruits    for    Heaven    and 
Earth. 

42. 
Therefore  through  evil  and  through  good  content, 

The  righteous  man  performs  his  part  assign'd  ; 
In  bondage  lingering,  or  with  sufferings  spent. 

Therefore  dotli  peace  support  the  heroic  mind ; 
And  from  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  all. 
Meek  woman  doth  not  shrink  at  Duty's  call. 

43. 
Therefore  the  Martyr  clasps  the  stake  in  faith. 

And  sings  thanksgiving  while  the  flames  aspire; 
Victorious  over  agony  and  death, 

Sublime  he  stands,  and  triumphs  in  the  fire. 
As  though  to  him  Elijah's  lot  were  given, 
And  that  the  chariot  and  the  steeds  of  Heaven. 


II. 


THE  EVIL  PROPHET. 

1. 

With  that  my  passionate  discourse  I  brake ; 

Too  fast  the  thought,  too  strong  the  feeling  came. 
Composed  the  Old  Man  listen'd  while  I  spake. 

Nor  moved  to  wrath,  nor  capable  of  sliame ; 
And  when  I  ceased,  unalter'd  was  his  mien, 
His  hard  eye  unabash'd,  his  front  serene. 


Hard  is  it  error  from  the  mind  to  weed. 

He  answer'd,  wliere  it  strikes  so  deep  a  root. 

Let  us  to  other  argument  proceed. 

And  if  we  may,  discover  what  tlie  fruit 

Of  this  long  strife,  —  what  harvest  of  great  good 

The  World  shall  reap  for  all  this  cost  of  blood  ! 


Assuming  then  a  frown  as  thus  lie  said. 
He  stretch'd  his  hand  from  that  commanding 
height ; 
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Behold,  quoth  he,  where  thrice  ten  thousand  dead 

Are  la.d,  the  victims  of  a  single  fight ! 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  more  at  Ligny  lie, 
Slain  for  the  prelude  to  this  tragedy  ! 


This  but  a  page  of  the  great  book  of  war,  — 
A  drop  amid  the  sea  of  human  woes  !  — 

Thou  canst  remember  when  the  Morning  Star 
Of  Freedom  on  rejoicing  France  arose, 

Over  lier  vine-clad  hills  and  regions  gay, 

Fair  even  as  Phosphor,  who  foreruns  the  day. 

5. 
Such  and  so  beautiful  that  Star's  uprise ; 

But  soon  the  glorious  dawn  was  overcast : 
A  baleful  track  it  held  across  the  skies, 

Till  now,  through  all  its  fatal  changes  past, 
Its  course  fulfiU'd,  its  aspects  understood, 
On  Waterloo  it  hath  gone  down  in  blood. 


Where  now  the  hopes  with  which  thine   ardent 
youth 
Rejoicingly  to  run  its  race  began  .'■ 
Where  now  the  reign  of  Liberty  and  Truth, 

Tlie  Rights  Omnipotent  of  Equal  Man, 
The  principles  should  make  all  discord  cease. 
And    bid    poor   human-kind   repose  at  length    in 
peace  ? 


Behold  the  Bourbon  to  that  throne  by  force 
Restored,  from  whence  by  fury  he  was  cast : 

Thus  to  the  point  where  it  began  its  course. 
The  melancholy  cycle  comes  at  last ; 

And  what  are  all  the  intermediate  years?  — 

What,  but  a  bootless  waste  of  blood  and  tears  ' 


The  peace  which  thus  at  Waterloo  ye  won, 
Shall  it  endure  with  this  exasperate  foe .' 

In  gratitude  for  all  that  ye  have  done. 
Will  France  her  ancient  enmity  forego  ? 

Her  wounded  spirit,  her  envcnom'd  will 

Ye  know,  —  and  ample  means  are  left  her  still. 


What  though  the  tresses  of  her  strength  be  shorn 
The  roots  remain  untouch'd  ;  and  as  of  old 

The  bondsman  Samson  felt  his  power  return 
To  his  Itnit  sinews^  so  shall  ye  behold 

France,  like  a  giant  fresh  from  sleep,  arise 

And  rush  upon  her  slumbering  enemies. 

10. 

Woe  liien  for  Belgium  !  for  this  ill-doom'd  land. 
The  theatre  of  strife  through  every  age  ! 

Look  from  this  eminence,  whereon  we  stand, — 
What  is  the  region  round  us  but  a  stage 

For  the  mad  pastime  of  Ambition  made. 

Whereon  War's  dreadful  drama  may  be  play'd.' 

11. 

Thus  hath  it  been  from  history's  earliest  light. 
When  yonder  by  the  Sabis  Caesar  stood. 


And  saw  his  legions,  raging  from  the  fight, 
Root  out  the  noble  nation  they  subdued  J 
Even  at  this  day  the  peasant  findeth  there 
The  relics  of  that  ruthless  massacre. 

12. 

Need  1  recall  the  long  religious  strife  ? 

Or  William's  hard-fought   fields .'    or  Marl- 
borough's fame, 
Here  purchased  at  such  lavish  price  of  life, — 

Or  Fontenoy,  or  Fleurus'  later  name  ? 
Wherever  here  the  foot  of  man  may  tread, 
The  blood  of  man  hath  on  that  spot  been  shed. 

13. 
Shall  then  Futurity  a  happier  train 

Unfold,  than  this  dark  picture  of  the  past.' 
Dreamst  thou  again  of  some  Saturnian  reign, 

Or  that  this  ill-compacted  realm  should  last ' 
Its  wealth  and  weakness  to  the  foe  are  known, 
And  the  first  shock  subverts  its  baseless  throne. 

14. 
O  wretched  country,  better  should  thy  soil 
Be  laid  again  beneath  the  invading  seas, 
Thou  goodliest  masterpiece  of  human  toil. 

If    still  thou   must   be    doom'd   to  scenes   like 
these  ! 
O  Destiny  inexorable  and  blind  ! 
O  miserable  lot  of  poor  mankind ! 

15. 

Saying  thus,  he  fix'd  on  me  a  searching  eye 
Of  stern  regard,  as  if  my  heart  to  reach  ■ 

Yet  gave  he  now  no  leisure  to  reply  ; 

For  ere  I  might  dispose  my  thoughts  for  speech. 

The  Old  Man,  as  one  who  felt  and  understood 

His  strength,  the  theme  of  his  discourse  pursued. 

16. 

If  we  look  farther,  what  shall  we  behold 
But  every  where  the  swelling  seeds  of  ill, 

Half-smother'd  fires,  and  causes  manifold 

Of  strife  to  come ;  the  powerful  watching  still 

For  fresh  occasion  to  enlarge  his  power. 

The  weak  and  injured  waiting  for  their  hour  ? 

17. 
Will  the  rude  Cossack  with  his  spoils  bear  back 

The  love  of  peace  and  humanizing  art.' 
Think  ye  the  mighty  Moscovite  shall  lack 

Some  specious  business  for  the  ambitious  heart.' 
Or  the  black  Eagle,  when  she  moults  her  plume. 
The  form  and  temper  of  the  Dove  assume .' 

18. 
From  the  old  Germanic  chaos  hath  there  risen 

A  happier  order  of  cstablisli'd  things.' 
And  is  the  Italian  Mind  from  papal  prison 

Set  free  to  soar  upon  its  native  wings? 
Or  look  to  Spain,  and  let  Iier  Despot  tell 
If  there  thy  high-raised  hopes  are  answer'd  well  ! 

10. 
.\t  that  appeal  my  spirit  breathed  a  groan  ; 
But  he  triumphantly  pursued  his  spi'ech : 
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O  CJiild  of  Earth,  he  cried  with  loftier  tone, 

The  present  and  llie  past  one  lesson  teach ; 
Look  where  tliou  wilt,  the  history  of  man 
Is  but  a  thorny  maze,  without  a  plan  ' 

20. 
The  winds  whicli  liave  in  viewless  heaven  their 
birth. 
Tile  waves  which  in  their  fury  meet  the  clouds, 
Tile  central  storms  which  shake  the  solid  earth, 

And  from  volcanoes  burst  in  fiery  floods, 
Are  not  more  vague,  and  purportless,  and  blind, 
Than  is  the  course  of  things  among  mankind  ! 

2L 
Rash  hands  unravel  what  tlie  wise  have  spun ; 

Realms  which  in  story  fill  so  large  a  part, 
Rear'd  by  the  strong,  are  by  the  weak  undone ; 

Barbarians  overthrow  the  works  of  art. 
And  what  force  spares  is  sapp'd  by  sure  'decay, — 
So  earthly  things  are  changed  and  pass  away. 


And  think  not  thou  thy  England  hatli  a  spell. 
That  she  this  general  fortune  should  elude ; 

Easier  to  crush  the  foreign  foe,  than  quell 
Tlie  malice  which  misleads  the  multitude, 

And  that  dread  malady  of  erring  zeal. 

Which  like  a  cancer  eats  into  the  commonweal. 

23. 
The  fabric  of  her  power  is  undermined ; 

The  eartliquake  underneatli  it  will  have  way, 
And  all  that  glorious  structure,  as  the  wind 

Scatters  a  summer  cloud,  be  swept  away  ; 
For  Destiny,  on  this  terrestrial  ball. 
Drives  on  her  iron  car,  and  crushes  all. 

24. 

Thus  as  he  ended,  his  mysterious  form  [view. 

Enlarged,   grew   dim,  and   vanish'd   from   my 
At  once  on  all  sides  rush'd  the  gather'd  storm, 

The    thunders   roU'd    around,    the    wild    winds 
blew, 
And  as  the  tempest  round  the  summit  beat. 
The  whole  frail  fabric  shook  beneath  my  feet. 


III. 
THE  SACRED  MOUNTAIN. 


But  then,  methought,  I  heard  a  voice  e.xclaim, 
Hither,  my  Son,  oh,  hitiier  take  thy  fliglit  I 

A  heavenly  voice  which  call'd  me  by  my  name, 
And  bade   me   hasten    from   that    treacherous 
height : 

The  voice  it  was  which  I  was  wont  to  hear. 

Sweet  as  a  Mother's  to  her  infant's  ear. 


1  hesitated  n(  ,  but  at  the  call 

Sprung  from  the  summit  of  that  tottering  tower. 


There  is  a  motion  known  in  dreams  to  all. 

When,  buoyant  by  some  self-sustaining  power, 
Through  air  we  seem  to  glide,  as  i(  eef  free 
From  all  encumbrance  of  mortality. 


Thus  borne  alofl,  I  reach'd  the  Sacred  Hill, 
And  left  the  scene  of  tempests  far  behind  ; 

But  that  old  tempter's  parting  language  still 
Press'd  like  a  painful  burden  on  my  mind ; 

The  troubled  soul  had  lost  her  inward  light. 

And  all  within  was  black  as  Erebus  and  Night. 

4. 
The  thoughts  which  I  had  known  in  youth  return'd, 

But,  oh,  how  changed  !  a  sad  and  spectral  train ; 
And  while  for  all  the  miseries  past  I  mourn'd. 

And  for  the  lives  which  had  been  given  in  vain, 
In  sorrow  and  in  fear  I  turn'd  mine  eye 
From  tlie  dark  aspects  of  futurity. 


I  sought  the  thickest  woodland's  shade  profound. 
As  suited  best  my  melancholy  mood, 

And  cast  myself  upon  the  gloomy  ground. 

When  lo  !  a  gradual  radiance  fill'd  the  wood  j 

A  heavenly  presence  rose  upon  my  view. 

And  in  that  form  divine  tlie  awful  Muse  I  knew. 


Hath  tiien  that  Spirit  false  perplex'd  thy  heart, 

0  thou  of  little  faith  '  severe  she  cried. 
Bear  witli  me.  Goddess,  heavenly  as  thou  art. 

Bear  with  my  earthly  nature  !  I  replied, 
And  let  me  pour  into  thine  ear  my  grief; 
Thou  canst  enlighten,  thou  canst  give  relief. 

7. 
The  ploughshare  liad  gone  deep,  the  sower's  hand 

Had  scatter'd  in  the  open  soil  the  grain  ; 
The  harrow,  too,  had  well  prepared  the  land ; 

1  look'd  to  see  the  fruit  of  all  this  pain  !  — 
Alas  !  tlie  thorns  and  old  inveterate  weed 
Have  sprung  again,  and  stifled  the  good  seed. 

8. 
I  hoped  that  Italy  should  break  her  chains, 

Foreign  and  papal,  witli  tlic  world's  applause. 
Knit  infirm  union  her  divided  reigns, 

And  rear  a  well-built  pile  of  equal  laws  : 
Then  might  tlie  wrongs  of  Venice  be  forgiven. 
And  joy  should  reach  Petrarca's  soul  in  Heaven. 

9. 
I  hoped  that  that  abhorr'd  Idolatry 

Had  in  the  stiife  received  its  mortal  wound  : 
The  Souls  wliich  from  beneath  the  Altar  cry. 
At  lengtli,  I  tliought,  had  their  just  vengeance 
found  ;  — 
In  purple  and  in  scarlet  clad,  behold 
The  Harlot  sits,  adorn'd  witli  gems  and  gold  ! 

10. 

The  golden  cup  she  bears  full  to  the  brim 
Of  her  abominations,  as  of  yore  ; 
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Her  eyeballs  with  inebriate  triumph  swim ; 
Though  drunk  with  righteous  blood,  she  thirsts 
for  more, 
Eager  to  reassert  her  influence  fell, 
And  once  again  let  loose  the  Dogs  of  Hell 

11. 

Woe  for  that  people,  too,  who  by  their  path 

For   tliese  late   triumphs  first   made  plain  the 
way; 

Whom,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shade  of  Death, 
No  fears  nor  fiery  sufferings  could  dismay  ; 

Art  could  not  tempt,  nor  violence  enthrall 

Their  firm  devotion,  faithful  found  tlirough  all. 

12. 

Strange  race  of  haughty  heart  and  stubborn  will, 
Slavery  they  love,  and  chains  with  pride  they 
wear; 

Inflexible  alike  in  good  or  ill, 

The  inveterate  stamp  of  servitude  they  bear. 

Oh  fate  perverse,  to  see  all  cliange  witlistood. 

There  only  where  all  change  must  needs  be  good  ! 

13. 

But  them  no  foe  can  force,  nor  friend  persuade  ; 

Impassive  souls  in  iron  forms  enclosed. 
As  though  of  human  mould  they  were  not  made. 

But  of  some  sterner  elements  composed, 
Ao-ainst  offending  nations  to  be  sent, 
Tlie  ruthless  ministers  of  punishment. 

14. 
Where  are  those  Minas  afler  that  career 

Wherewith  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side  ? 
In  e.xile  wandering  !     Where  tlie  Mountaineer, — 

Late,  like  Pelayo,  the  Asturian's  pride  ? 
Had  Ferdinand  no  mercy  for  that  life, 
Exposed  so  long  for  him  in  daily,  hourly  strife  ! 

15. 
From  her  Athenian  orator  of  old 

Greece  never  listen'd  to  sublimer  strain 
Than  that  with  which,  for  truth  and  freedom  bold, 

Quintana  moved  the  inmost  soul  of  Spain. 
What  meed  is  his  let  Ferdinand  declare  — 
Chains,  and  the  silent  dungeon,  and  despair  ! 

16. 
For  this  hath  England  borne  so  brave  a  part  '■ 

Spent  with  endurance,  or  in  battle  slain, 
Is  it  for  this  so  many  an  English  heart 

Lies  mingled  with  tlie  insensate  soil  of  Spain  ! 
Is  this  the  issue,  this  the  happy  birth 
In  those  long  throes  and  that  strong  agony  brought 
forth ! 

17. 

And  oh  !  if  England's  fatal  hour  draw  nigh,  — 
If  tLvit  most  glorious  edifice  should  fall 

By  the  wild  hands  of  bestial  Anarchy,  — 
Then  ri.iglit  it  seem  that  He  who  ordereth  all 

Doth  take  for  sublunary  things  no  care  ;  — 

The  burden  of  that  thought  is  more  than  I  can 
bear. 


18. 
Even  as  a  mother  listens  to  her  child 

My  plaint  the  Muse  divine  benignant  heard. 
Then  answer'd,  in  reproving  accents  mild. 

What  if  thou  seest  the  fruit  of  hope  dcferr'd  ; 
Dost  thou  for  this  in  faltering  faith  repine .' 
A  manlier,  wiser  virtue  should  be  thine  ! 

19. 
Ere  the  good  seed  can  give  its  fruit  in  Spam, 

The  light  must  shine  on  that  bedarken'd  land. 
And  Italy  must  break  her  papal  chain, 

Ere  the  soil  answer  to  the  sower's  hand ; 
For,  till  the  sons  their  fathers'  fault  repent. 
The  old  error  brings  its  direful  punishment. 

20. 
Hath  not  experience  bade  the  wise  man  see 

Poor  hope  from  innovations  premature .' 
All  sudden  change  is  ill ;  slow  grows  the  tree 

Which  in  its  strength  through  ages  shall  endure. 
In  that  ungrateful  earth  it  long  may  lie 
Dormant,  but  fear  not  that  the  seed  should  die. 

21. 

Falsely  that  Tempter  taught  thee  that  the  past 
Was  but  a  blind,  inextricable  maze  ; 

Falsely  he  tauglit  that  evil  overcast 

With  gathering  tempests  these  propitious  days, 

That  he  in  subtle  snares  thy  soul  might  bind. 

And  rob  thee  of  thy  hopes  for  human-kind. 

22. 
He  told  thee  the  beginning  and  the  end 

Were  indistinguishable  all,  and  dark  ; 
And  when  from  his  vain  Tower  he  bade  thee  bend 

Thy  curious  eye,  well  knew  he  that  no  spark 
Of  heavenly  light  would  reach  the  baffled  sense ; 
The  mists  of  earth  lay  round  him  all  too  dense. 

23. 
Must  1,  as  thou  hadst  chosen  the  evil  part. 

Tell  thee  that  Man  is  free  and  God  is  good .' 
These  primal  truths  are  rooted  in  thy  heart : 

But  these,  being  rightly  felt  and  understood, 
Should  bring  witli  them  a  hope,  calm,  constant, 

sure. 
Patient,  and  on  the  rock  of  faith  secure. 

24. 
The  Monitress  Divine,  as  thus  she  spake. 

Induced  me  gently  on,  ascending  still. 
And  thus  emerging  from  that  mournful  brake 

We  drew  toward  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
And  reach'd  a  green  and  sunny  place,  so  fair 
As  well  with  long-lost  Eden  might  compare. 

25. 

Broad  cedars  grew  around  that  lovely  glade, 
Exempted  from  decay,  and  never  sere. 

Their    wide-spread    boughs    diffused    a   fragrant 
shade ; 
Tlie  cypress  incorruptible  was  here. 

With  fluted  stem  and  head  aspiring  high, 

Nature's  proud  column,  pointing  to  the  sky. 
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26. 
There,  too,  the  vigorous  olive  in  its  pride, 

As  in  its  own  Apulian  soil  uncheck'd, 
Tower'd  high,  and  spread  its  glaucous  foliage  wide  : 

With  liveliest  hues  the  mead  beneath  was  deck'd. 
Gift  of  that  grateful  tree  that  with  its  root 
Repays  the  earth,  from  whence  it  feeds  its  fruit. 

27. 
There,  too,  the  sacred  bay,  of  brighter  green, 

Exalted  its  rejoicing  head  on  high  ; 
And  there  the  martyrs'  holier  palm  was  seen 

Waving  its  plumage  as  the  breeze  went  by. 
All  fruits  which  ripen  under  genial  skies 
Grew  there,  as  in  another  Paradise. 

28. 
And  over  all  that  lovely  glade  there  grew 

All  wholesome  roots  and  plants  of  healing  power; 
The  herb  of  grace,  the  medicinal  rue, 

The  poppy  rich  in  worth  as  gay  in  flower  ; 
The  hcart's-ease  that  delighteth  every  eye, 
And  sage  divine,  and  virtuous  euphrasy. 

29. 
Unwounded  here  Judjea's  balm  distiU'd 

Its  precious  juice  ;  the  snowy  jasmine  here 
Spread  its  lu.xuriant  tresses  wide,  and  fiU'd 

With  fragrance  the  delicious  atmosphere  ; 
More  piercing  still  did  orange-flowers  dispense 
From  golden  groves  the  purest  joy  of  sense. 

30. 
As  low  it  lurk'd  the  tufted  moss  between, 

The  violet  tliere  its  modest  perfume  shed, 
Like  humble  virtue,  rather  felt  than  seen : 

And  here  the  Rose  of  Sharon  rear'd  its  head, 
The  glory  of  all  flowers,  to  sense  and  sight 
Yielding  their  full  contentment  of  delight. 

31. 

A  gentle  river  wound  its  quiet  way 

Through    this    sequester'd   glade,   meandering 
wide ; 
Smooth  as  a  mirror  here  the  surface  lay, 

Where  the  pure  lotus,  floating  in  its  pride, 
Enjoy'd  the  breath  of  heaven,  the  sun's  warm  beam, 
And  the  cool  freshness  of  its  native  stream. 

32. 
Here,  o'er  green  weeds,  whose  tresses  waved  out- 
spread. 
With  silent  lapse  the  glassy  waters  run  ; 
Here,  in  fleet  motion  o'er  a  pebbly  bed, 

Gliding  they  glance  and  ripple  to  the  sun  ; 
The  stirring  breeze  that  swept  them  in  its  flight, 
Raised  on  the  stream  a  shower  of  sparkling  light. 

33. 
And  all  sweet  birds  sung  there  their  lays  of  love; 

The  mellow  thrush,  the  blackbird  loud  and  shrill. 
The  rapturous  nightingale  that  shook  the  grove. 

Made  the  ears  vibrate,  and  the  heart-strings  thrill ; 
The  ambitious  lark,  that,  soaring  in  the  sky, 
Pour'd  forth  her  lyric  strain  of  ecstasy. 


34. 
Sometimes,  when  that  wild  chorus  intermits. 

The  linnet's  song  was  heard  amid  the  trees, 
A  low,  sweet  voice ;  and  sweeter  still,  at  fits 

The  ringdove's  wooing  came  upon  the  breeze ; 
While   with   the  wind   which  moved   the  leaves 

among. 
The  murmuring  waters  join'd  in  undersong. 

35. 
The  hare  disported  here,  and  fear'd  no  ill, 

For  never  evil  thing  that  glade  came  nigh  ; 
The  sheep  were  free  to  wander  at  their  will. 

As  needing  there  no  earthly  shepherd's  eye  ; 
The  bird  sought  no  concealment  for  her  nest, 
So  perfect  was  the  peace  wherewith  those  bowers 
were  blest. 

36. 

All  blending  thus  with  all  in  one  delight. 

The  soul  was  soothed,  and  satisfied,  and  fill'd  ; 
This  mingled  bliss  of  sense,  and  sound,  and  sight, 
The  flow  of  boisterous  mirth  might  there  have 
still'd, 
And,  sinking  in  the  gentle  spirit  deep, 
Have  touch'd  those  strings  of  joy  which  make  us 
weep. 


Even  thus  in  earthly  gardens  had  it  been, 

If  earthly  gardens  might  with  these  compare  ; 

But  more  than  all  such  influences,  I  ween, 
There  was  a  heavenly  virtue  in  the  air. 

Which  laid  all  vain,  perplexing  thoughts  to  rest. 

And  heal'd,  and  calm'd,  and  purified  the  breast. 

38. 
Then  said  I  to  that  guide  divine.  My  soul, 

When  here  we  enter'd,  was  o'ercharged  with 
grief; 
For  evil  doubts,  which  I  could  not  control, 
Beset  my  troubled  spirit.     This  relief,  — 
This  change,  —  whence  are  they.'  Almost  it  might 

seem 
1  never  lived  till  now  :  —  all  else  had  been  a  dream. 

39. 
My  heavenly  teacher  answer'd.  Say  not  seem  ;  — 

In  this  place  all  things  are  what  they  appear ; 
And  they  who  feel  the  past  a  feverish  dream. 

Wake  to  reality  on  entering  here. 
These  waters  are  the  Well  of  Life,  and  lo  I 
The  Rock  of  Ages  there,  from  whence  they  flow 

40. 
Saying  thus,  we  came  upon  an  inner  glade. 

The  holiest  place  that  human  eyes  might  see  ; 
For  all  that  vale  was  like  a  temple  made 

By  Nature's  hand,  and  this  the  sanctuary ; 
Where,  in  its  bed  of  living  rock,  the  Rood 
Of  Man's  redemption  firmly  planted  stood. 

41. 
And  at  its  foot  the  never-failing  Well 

Of  Life  profusely  flow'd  that  all  might  drink. 
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Most  blessed  Water  !     Neither  tongue  can  tell 
The  blessedness  tliereof,  nor  heart  can  think, 
Save  only  those  to  whom  it  hath  been  given 
To  taste  of  that  divinest  gift  of  Heaven. 

42. 
There  grew  a  goodly  Tree  this  Well  beside ;  — 

Behold  a  branch  from  Eden  planted  here, 
Pluck'd   from   the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  said  my 
guide. 
O  Child  of  Adam,  put  away  thy  fear, — 
In  thy  first  father's  grave  it  hath  its  root ; 
Taste  thou  the  bitter,  but  the  wholesome  fruit. 

43. 
In  awe  I  heard,  and  trembled,  and  obey'd  : 

The  bitterness  was  even  as  of  death; 
I  felt  a  cold  and  piercing  thrill  pervade 

My  loosen'd  limbs,  and  losing  sight  and  breath. 
To  earth  I  should  have  fallen  in  my  despair, 
Had  I  not  clasp'd  the  Cross,  and  been  supported 
there. 

44. 

My  heart,  I  thought,  was  bursting  with  the  force 
Of  that  most  fatal  fruit;  soul-sick  I  felt, 

And  tears  ran  down  in  such  continuous  course, 
As  if  the  very  eyes  themselves  should  melt. 

But  then  I  heard  my  heavenly  teacher  say, 

Drink,  and  this  mortal  stound  will  pass  away. 

45. 

I  stoop'd  and  drank  of  that  divinest  Well, 
Fresh  from  the  Rock  of  Ages  where  it  ran , 

It  had  a  heavenly  quality  to  quell 
My  pain  :  —  I  rose  a  renovated  man, 

And  would  not  now,  when  that  relief  was  known. 

For  worlds  the  needful  suffering  have  foregone. 

46. 
Even  as  the  Eagle  (ancient  storyers  say) 

When,  faint  with  years,  she  feels  her  flagging 
wing. 
Soars  up  toward  the  mid  sun's  piercing  ray, 

Then,  fill'd  with  fire,  into  some  living  spring 
Plunges,  and  casting  there  her  aged  plumes, 
The  vigorous  strength  of  primal  youth  resumes;  — 

47. 
Such  change  in  me  that  blessed  Water  wrought ; 

The  bitterness  which,  from  its  fatal  root. 
The  Tree  derived,  with  painful  healing  fraught, 

Pass'd  clean  away ;  and  in  its  place  the  fruit 
Produced,  by  virtue  of  that  wondrous  wave. 
The  savor  which  in  Paradise  it  gave. 

48. 
Now,  said  the   heavenly   Muse,  thou  mayst  ad- 
vance. 
Fitly  prepared  toward  the  mountain's  height. 
O  Cliild  of  Man,  this  necessary  trance 

Hath  purified  from  flaw  thy  mortal  sight. 
That,  with  scope  unconfined  of  vision  free. 
Thou  the  beginning  and  the  end  mayst  see. 


49. 
She  took  me  by  tlie  hand,  and  on  we  went ; 

Hope  urged  me  forward,  and  my  soul  was  strong , 
With  winged  speed  we  scaled  the  steep  ascent. 

Nor  seem'd  the  labor  diflicult  or  long. 
Ere  on  the  summit  of  the  sacred  hill 
Upraised  I  stood,  where  1  might  gaze  my  fill. 

50. 
Below  me  lay,  unfolded  like  a  scroll, 

The  boundless  region  where  I  wander'd  late, 
Where  I  might  see  realms  spread  and  oceans  roll. 
And  mountains  from  their  cloud-surmounting 
state 
Dwarf'd  like  a  map  beneath  tJie  excursive  sight, 
So  ample  was  the  range  from  that  commanding 
height. 

51. 

Eastward  with  darkness  round  on  every  side, 
An  eye  of  light  was  in  the  farthest  sky. 

Lo,  the  beginning !  —  said  my  heavenly  Guide  ; 
The  steady  ray  which  there  thou  canst  descry, 

Comes  from  lost  Eden,  from  the  primal  land 

Of  man  "  waved  over  by  the  fiery  brand." 

52. 

Look  now  toward  the  end !  no  mists  obscure, 
Nor  clouds  will  there  impede  the  strengthen'd 
sight ; 
Unblench'd  thine  eye  the  vision  may  endure. 
I  look'd,  —  surrounded  with  efi"ulgent  light 
More  glorious  than  all  glorious  hues  of  even. 
The  Angel  Death  stood  there  in  tlie  open  Gate  oi 
Heaven. 


IV. 

THE   HOPES   OF  MAN. 

1. 
Now,  said  my  heavenly  Teacher,  all  is  clear !  — 

Bear  the  Beginning  and  the  End  in  mind. 
The  course  of  human  things  will  then  appear 

Beneath  its  proper  laws ;  and  thou  wilt  find, 
Through  all  their  seeming  labyrinth,  the  plan 
Which  "  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  Man." 


Free  choice  doth  Man  possess  of  good  or  ill ; 

All  were  but  mockery  else.    From  Wisdom's  way, 
Too  oft,  perverted  by  the  tainted  will, 

Is  his  rebellious  nature  drawn  astray ; 
Therefore  an  inward  monitor  is  given, 
A  voice  that  answers  to  the  law  of  Heaven. 


Frail  as  he  is,  and  as  an  infant  weak. 

The  knowledge  of  his  weakness  is  his  strenglh; 
For  succor  is  vouchsafed  to  those  who  seek 

In  humble  faith  sincere ;  and  when  at  length 
Death  sets  the  disimbodied  spirit  free. 
According  to  their  deeds  their  lot  shall  be 
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Thus,  should  the  cliauce  of  private  fortune  raise 
A  transitory  doubt,  Death  answers  all. 

And  in  the  scale  of  nations,  if  the  ways 
Of  Providence  mysterious  we  may  call, 

Yet,  rightly  view'd,  all  history  doth  impart 

Comfort,  and  hope,  and  strength  to  the  believing 
heart. 


For  through  the  lapse  of  ages  may  the  course 
Of  moral  good  progressive  still  be  seen. 

Though  mournful  dj'nasties  of  Fraud  and  Force, 
Dark  Vice  and  purblind  Ignorance  intervene ; 

Empires  and  Nations  rise,  decay  and  fall, 

Butstill  tlie  Good  survives  and  perseveres  through 
all. 


Yea,  even  in  those  most  lamentable  times. 

When,  every  where  to  wars  and  woes  a  prey. 

Earth  seem'd  but  one  wide  theatre  of  crimes, 
Good  un  perceived  had  work'd  its  silent  way. 

And  all  those  dread  convulsions  did  but  clear 

The  obstructed  path  to  give  it  free  career. 


But  deem  not  thou  some  overruling  Fate, 
Directing  all  things  with  benign  decree. 

Through  all  the  turmoil  of  this  mortal  state. 
Appoints  that  what  is  best  shall  tlierefore  be; 

Even  as  from  man  his  future  doom  proceeds. 

So  nations  rise  or  fall  according  to  their  deeds. 

8. 
Light  at  the  first  was  given  to  human-kind. 

And  Law  was  written  in  the  human  heart. 
If  they  forsake  the  Light,  perverse  of  mind. 

And  wilfully  prefer  the  evil  part. 
Then  to  their  own  devices  are  they  left, 
By  tlicir  own  choice  of  Heaven's  support  bereft. 


The  individual  culprit  may  sometimes 
Unpunish'd  to  his  after-reckoning  go  : 

Not  thus  collective  man,  —  for  public  crimes 
Draw  on  their  proper  punishment  below  ; 

When  Nations  go  astray,  from  age  to  ago 

The  effects  remain,  a  fatal  heritage. 

10. 
Hear  witness,  Egypt,  thy  huge  monuments 

Of  priestly  fraud  and  tyranny  austere  ! 
Bear  witness  thou,  whose  only  name  presents 

All  holy  feelings  to  religion  dear,  — 
In  Eartli's  dark  circlet  once  the  precious  gem 
Of  living  light,  —  O  fallen  Jerusalem  1 

11. 

See  barbarous  Africa,  on  every  side 

To  error,  wretchedness,  and  crimes  resign'd  ! 
Beiiold  the  vicious  Orient,  far  and  wide 

Enthrall'd  in  slavery !     As  the  human  mind 
Corrupts  and  goes  to  wreck.  Earth  sickens  there, 
And  the  contagion  taints  the  ambient  air. 


12. 

They  had    Die   Light,  and  from   the  Light   i.''?v 
turn'd ; 
What  marvel  if  they  grope  in  darkness  lost.' 
They  had  the   Law;  —  God's  natural  Law  the/ 
scorn'd. 
And  choosing  error,  thus  they  pay  the  cost ! 
Wherever  Falsehood  and  Oppression  reign. 
There  degradation  follows  in  their  train. 

13. 

What,  then,  in  these  late  days  had  Europe  been. 
This  moral,  intellectual  heart  of  earth,  — 

From  which  the  nations  who  lie  dead  in  sin 

Should  one  day  yet  receive  their  second  birth,— 

To  wliat  had  she  been  sunk  if  brutal  Force 

Had  taken  unrestrain'd  its  impious  course  ' 

14. 

The  Light  had  been  extinguish'd,  —  this,  be  sure, 
The  first  wise  aim  of  conscious  Tyranny, 

Which  knows  it  may  not  with  the  Light  endure  • 
But  wliere  Light  is  not,  Freedom  cannot  be  ; 

"  Where  Freedom  is  not,  there  no  Virtue  is  ;  " 

Where  Virtue  is  not,  there  no  Happiness. 

15. 

If  among  hateful  Tyrants  of  all  times 
For  endless  execration  handed  down, 

One  may  be  found  surpassing  all  in  crimes, 
One  that  for  infamy  siiould  bear  the  crown, 

Napoleon  is  tliat  man,  in  guilt  the  first. 

Preeminently  bad  among  the  worst. 

16. 

For  not,  like  Scythian  conquerors,  did  he  tread 
From  his  youtii  up  tlie  common  path  of  blood. 

Nor  like  some  Eastern  Tyrant  was  he  bred 
In  sensual  harems,  ignorant  of  good;  — 

Their  vices  from  the  circumstance  have  grown " 

His,  by  deliberate  purpose,  were  his  own. 

17. 

Not  led  away  by  circumstance  he  err'd, 
But  from  the  wicked  heart  his  error  came : 

By  Fortune  to  the  highest  place  preferr'd. 
He  sought  through  evil  means  an  evil  aim, 

And  all  his  ruthless  measures  were  design'd 

To  enslave,  degrade,  and  brutalize  mankind. 

18. 
Some  barbarous  dream  of  empire  to  fulfil. 

Those  iron  ages  he  would  have  restored. 
When  Law  was  but  the  ruffian  soldier's  will. 

Might  govern'd  all,  the  sceptre  was  the  sword. 
And  Peace,  not  elsewhere  finding  where  to  dweH 
Sought  a  sad  refuge  in  the  convent-cell. 

19. 
Too  far  had  he  succeeded  !     In  his  mould  . 

An  evil  generation  had  been  framed. 
By  no  religion  tempcr'd  or  controll'd. 

By  foul  examples  of  all  crimes  inflamed, 
Of  faith,  of  honor,  of  compassion  void  ;  — 
Such  were  the  fitting  agents  he  employ'd. 


IT. 
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20. 

Believing  as  yon  lying  Spirit  lauglit, 
Tliey  to  tiiat  vain  philosophy  held  fast, 

And  trusted  that,  as  they  began  from  nought, 
To  nothing  they  should  needs  return  at  last; 

Hence  no  restraint  of  conscience,  no  remorse. 

But  every  baleful  passion  took  its  course. 

21. 

And  had  they  triumph'd,  Earth  had  once  again. 
To  Violence  subdued,  and  impious  Pride, 

Verged  to  such  state  of  wickedness,  as  when 
The  Giantry  of  old  their  God  defied. 

And  Heaven,  impatient  of  a  world  like  this, 

Open'd  its  flood-gates,  and  broke  up  the  abyss. 


That  danger  is  gone  by.     On  Waterloo 

The  Tyrant's  fortune  in  tlie  scale  was  weigh'd,  — 

His  fortune  and  the  World's,  —  and  England  threw 
Her  sword  into  the  balance  — down  it  sway'd : 

And  when  in  battle  first  he  met  that  foe. 

There  he  received  his  mortal  overthrow. 

23. 
O  my  brave  Countrymen,  with  that  1  said, — 

For  then  my  heart  with  transport  overflow'd,  — 
O  Men  of  England  !  nobly  have  ye  paid 

The  debt  which  to  your  ancestors  ye  owed. 
And  gather'd  for  your  children's  heritage 
A  glory  that  shall  last  from  age  to  age  ! 

24. 
And  we  did  well  when  on  our  Mountain's  height 

For  Waterloo  we  raised  the  festal  flame. 
And  in  our  triumph  taught  the  startled  night 

To  ring  with  Wellington's  victorious  name. 
Making  the  far-off  mariner  admire 
To  see  the  crest  of  Skiddaw  plumed  with  fire. 

25. 
The  Moon  who  had  in  silence  visited 

His  lonely  summit  from  tile  birth  of  time, 
That  hour  an  unavailing  splendor  shed. 

Lost  in  tlie  effulgence  of  the  flame  sublime, 
In  whose  broad  blaze  rejoicingly  we  stood. 
And  all  below  a  depth  of  blackest  solitude. 

26. 
Fit  tlieatre  for  this  great  joy  we  chose ; 

For  never  since  above  the  abating  Flood 
Emerging,  first  that  pinnacle  arose. 

Had  cause  been  given  for  deeper  gratitude. 
For  prouder  joy  to  every  English  heart. 
When  England  had  so  well  perform'd  her  arduous 
part. 

27. 
Tile  Muse  replied  with  gentle  smile  benign, — 
Well  mayst  thou  praise  the  land  that  gave  thee 
birth. 
And  bless  the  Fate  which  made  that  country  thine  ; 

For  of  all  ages  and  all  parts  of  earth, 
To  choose  thy  time  and  place  did  Fate  allow. 
Wise  choice  would  be  this  England  and  this  Now. 
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28. 
From  bodily  and  mental  bondage,  there 

Hath  Man  his  full  emancipation  gain'd  ; 
The  viewless  and  illimitable  air 

Is  not  more  free  than  Thought;  allunrestrain'd, 
Nor  pined  in  want,  nor  sunk  in  sensual  sloth, 
There  may  the  immortal  Mind  attain  its  growth. 

29. 

There,  under  Freedom's  tutelary  wing, 
Deliberate  Courage  fears  no  human  foe ; 

There,  undefiled,  as  in  their  native  spring, 
The  living  waters  of  Religion  flow  ; 

Tiiere,  like  a  beacon,  the  transmitted  Light, 

Conspicuous  to  all  nations,  burnetii  bright. 

30. 
The  virtuous  will  she  hath,  which  should  aspire 

To  spread  the  sphere  of  happiness  and  light; 
She  hath  the  power  to  answer  her  desire, 

Tlie  wisdom  to  direct  her  pov/er  aright; 
The  will,  the  power,  the  wisdom  thus  combined, 
What  glorious  prospects  open  on  mankind  ! 

31. 
Behold  !  she  cried,  and  lifling  up  her  hand. 

The  shaping  elements  obey'd  her  will ;  — 
A  vapor  gather'd  round  our  lofty  stand, 

RoU'd  in  thick  volumes  o'er  the  Sacred  Hill ; 
Descending  then,  its  surges  far  and  near 
Fill'd  all  the  wide  subjacent  atmosphere. 

32. 
As  I  have  seen  from  Skiddaw's  stony  height 

The  fleecy  clouds  scud  round  me  on  their  way. 
Condense  beneath,  and  hide  the  vale  from  sight. 

Then,  opening,  just  disclose  where  Derwent  lay 
Burnish'd  with  sunshine  like  a  silver  shield. 
Or   old    Enchanter's   glass,   for   magic   forms   fit 
field  ;— 

33. 

So  at  her  will,  in  that  receding  sheet 

Of  mist  wherewith  the  world  was  overlaid, 

A  living  picture  moved  beneath  our  feet. 
A  spacious  City  first  was  there  display'd. 

The  seat  where  England  from  her  ancient  reign 

Doth  rule  the  Ocean  as  her  own  domain. 

34. 

In  splendor  witii  those  famous  cities  old. 

Whose  power   it  hath  surpass'd,  it  now  might 
vie ; 

Througli  many  a  bridge  the  wealthy  river  roli'd ; 
Aspiring  columns  rear'd  their  heads  on  high  ; 

Triumphal  arches  spann'd  the  roads,  and  gave 

Due  guerdon  to  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

35. 

A  landscape  follow'd,  such  as  might  compare 
With  Flemish  fields  for  we.Il-requited  toil ; 

The  wonder-working  hand  had  every  where 
Subdued  all  circumstance  of  stubborn  soil; 

In  fen  and  moor  reclaim'd,  rich  gardens  smiled, 

And  populous  hamlets  rise  amid  the  wild. 
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36. 

There  the  old  seaman,  on  his  native  shore, 
Enjoy'd  the  competence  deserved  so  wellj 

The  soldier,  his  dread  occupation  o'er, 
Of  well-rewarded  service  loved  to  tell; 

The  gray-hair'd   laborer    there,  whose  work  was 
done, 

In  comfort  saw  the  day  of  life  go  down. 

37. 

Such  was  the  lot  of  eld  ;  for  childhood  there 
The  duties  which  belong  to  life  was  taught : 

The  good  seed,  early  sown  and  nursed  with  care. 
This  bounteous  harvest  in  its  season  brought ; 

Thus  youth  for  manhood,  manhood  for  old  age 

Prepared,  and  found  their  weal  in  every  stage. 

38. 
Enough  of  knowledge  unto  all  was  given 

In  wisdom's  way  to  guide  their  steps  on  earth, 
And  make  the  immortal  spirit  fit  for  heaven. 

This  needful  learning  was  their  right  of  birth  j 
Further  might  each,  who  chose  it,  persevere; 
No  mind  was  lost  for  lack  of  culture  here. 

39. 

And  that  whole  happy  region  swarm'd  with  life, — 
Village  and  town;  —  as  busy  bees  in  spring, 

In  sunny  days,  when  sweetest  flowers  are  rife, 
Fill  fields  and  gardens  with  their  murmuring. 

Oh  joy  to  see  the  State  in  perfect  health  ! 

Her  numbers  were  her  pride,  and  power,  and  wealth. 

40. 

Then  saw  I,  as  the  magic  picture  moved. 

Her  shores  enrich'd  with  many  a  port  and  pier ; 

No  gift  of  liberal  Nature  unimproved. 
The  seas  their  never-failing  harvest  here 

Supplied,  as  bounteous  as  the  air  which  fed 

Israel,  when  manna  fell  from  lieaven  for  bread. 

41- 

Many  a  tall  vessel  in  her  harbors  lay. 

About  to  spread  its  canvass  to  the  breeze, 

Bound  upon  happy  errand  to  convey 
The  adventurous  colonist  beyond  the  seas, 

Toward  those  distant  lands  where  Britain  blest 

With  her  redundant  life  the  East  and  West. 

42. 

The  landscape  changed  ;  —  a  region  next  was  seen, 
Where  sable  swans  on  rivers  yet  unfound 

Glided  through  broad  savannahs  ever  green; 
Innumerous  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding  round. 

And  scatter'd  farms  appear'd,  and  hamlets  fair, 

And  rising  towns,  which  made  another  Britain  there. 

43. 

Then,  thick  as  stars  which  stud  the  moonless  sky. 
Green  islands  in  a  peaceful  sea  were  seen  ; 

Darken'd  no  more  with  blind  idolatry. 
Nor  curst  with  hideous  usages  obscene. 

But   heaJ'd  of  leprous  crimes,    from    butchering 
strife 

Deliver'd,  and  reclaim'd  to  moral  life 


44. 

Around  the  rude  Morai,  the  temple  now 
Of  truth,  hosannahs  to  the  Holiest  rung  : 

There,  from  the  Christian's  equal  marriage-vow, 
In  natural  growth,  the  household  virtues  sprung; 

Children  were  taught  the  paths  of  heavenly  peace, 

And  age  in  hope  look'd  on  to  its  release. 

45. 
The  light  those  happy  Islanders  enjoy'd. 

Good  messengers  from  Britain  iiad  convey  d; 
(Where  might  such  bounty  wiselier  be  employ'd.') 
One  people  with  their  teachers  were  they  made. 
Their    arts,    their  language,  and    their  faith  the 

same. 
And,  blest  in  all,  for  all  they  blest  tiie  British  name. 

46. 
Then  rose  a  different  land,  where  loftiest  trees 

High  o'er  the  grove  their  fan-like  foliage  rear; 
Where  spicy  bowers  upon  tlie  passing  breeze 

Diffuse  their  precious  fragrance  far  and  near; 
And  yet  untaught  to  bend  his  massive  knee, 
Wisest  of  brutes,  the  elephant  roams  free. 

47. 

Ministrant  there  to  healtli  and  public  good. 
The  busy  axe  was  heard  on  every  side. 

Opening  new  channels,  that  the  noxious  wood 
With  wind  and  sunshine  might  be  purified, 

And  that  wise  Government,  the  general  friend, 

Might  every  where  its  eye  and  arm  extend. 

48. 
The  Iialf-brutal  Bedah  came  from  his  retreat, 

To  human  life  by  human  kindness  won ; 
The  Cingalese  beheld  that  work  complete 

Which  Holland  in  her  day  had  well  begun; 
The  Candian,  prospering  under  Britain's  reign, 
Blest  the  redeeming  hand  which  broke  his  chain. 

49. 

Colors  and  castes  were  heeded  there  no  more  ; 

Laws  which  depraved,  degraded,  and  oppress'd, 
Were  laid  aside,  for  on  that  iiappy  shore 

All  men  with  equal  liberty  were  blest ; 
And  through  the  land,  the  breeze  upon  its  swells 
Bore  the  sweet  music  of  the  Sabbath  bells. 

50. 
Again  the  picture  changed ;  those  Isles  I  saw 
With  every  crime  through  tliree  long  centuries 
curst. 
While  unrelenting  Avarice  gave  the  law  ; 

Scene  of  the  injured  Indians'  sufferings  first, 
Then  doom'd,  for  Europe's  lasting  shame,  to  see 
The  wider-wasting  guilt  of  Slavery. 

51. 
That  foulest  blot  had  been  at  length  effaced  : 

Slavery  was  gone,  and  all  the  power  it  ga??, 
Whereby  so  long  our  nature  was  debased, 

Baleful  alike  to  master  and  to  slave. 
O  lovely  Isles  !  ye  were  indeed  a  sight 
To  fill  the  spirit  with  intense  delight' 
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52. 

For  willing  industry  and  cheerful  toil 

Perforin'd  their  easy  task,  with  Hope  to  aid; 

And  the  free  children  of  that  happy  soil 

Dwelteach  in  peace  beneatli  his  cocoa's  shade ;  — 

A  race  who  with  the  European  mind 

The  adapted  mould  of  Africa  combined. 

53. 

Anon,  methought  that  in  a  spacious  Square, 
Of  some  great  town  the  goodly  ornament, 

Three  statutes  I  beheld,  of  sculpture  fair  : 

These,  said  the  Muse,  are  they  whom  one  consent 

Shall  there  deem  worthy  of  the  purest  fame;  — 

Knowestlhou  who  best  such  gratitude  may  claim.' 

54. 
Clarkson,  I  answer'd,  first;  whom  to  have  seen 
And  known  in  social  hours  may  be  my  pride. 
Such  friendship  being  praise ;  and  one,  I  ween, 

Is  Wilberforce,  placed  rightly  at  his  side, 
AVhose   eloquent   voice  in  that  great  cause   was 

heard 
So  ofl  and  well.     But  who  shall  be  the  third .' 

55. 

Time,  said  my  Teacher,  will  reveal  the  name 
Of  him  who  with  these  worthies  shall  enjoy 

The  equal  honor  of  enduring  fame  ;  — 
He  who  the  root  of  evil  shall  destroy, 

And  from  our  Laws  shall  blot  the  accursed  word 

Of  Slave,  shall  rightly  stand  with  them  preferr'd. 

56. 
Enough !  the  Goddess  cried :  with  that  the  cloud 

Obey'd,  and  closed  upon  the  magic  scene : 
Thus  much,  quoth  she,  is  to  thine  hopes  allow'd ; 

Ills  may  impede,  delays  may  intervene. 
But  scenes  like  these  the  coming  age  will  bless, 
If  England  but  pursue  the  course  of  righteousness. 

57. 
On  she  must  go  progressively  in  good. 

In  wisdom  and  in  weal,  —  or  she  must  wane. 
Like  Ocean,  she  may  have  her  ebb  and  flood, 

But  stagnates  not.     And  now  her  path  is  plain : 
Heaven's  first  command  she  may  fulfil  in  peace. 
Replenishing  the  earth  with  her  increase. 

58. 
Peace  she  hath  won, —  with  her  victorious  hand 

Hath  won  through  rightful  war  auspicious  peace ; 
Nor  this  alone,  but  that  in  every  land 

The  withering  rule  of  violence  may  cease. 
Was  ever  War  witii  such  blest  victory  crown'd  ? 
Did  ever  Victory  with  such  fruits  abound  .' 

59. 
Rightly  for  this  shall  all  good  men  rejoice. 

They  most  who  most  abhor  all  deeds  of  blood  ; 
Rightly  fur  this  with  reverential  voice 

Exalt  to  Heaven  their  hymns  of  gratitude  ; 
For  ne'er  till  now  did  Heaven  thy  country  bless 
With  such  transcendent  cause  for  joy  and  thank- 
fulness. 


60 
If  they  in  heart  all  tyranny  abhor, 

This  was  the  fall  of  Freedom's  direst  foe  ; 
If  they  detest  the  impious  lust  of  war, 

Here  hath  that  passion  had  its  overthrow  ;  — 
As  the  best  prospects  of  mankind  are  dear. 
Their  joy  should  be  comjjlete,  their  prayers  of  praise 
sincere. 

61. 
And  thou  to  whom  in  spirit  at  this  hour 

The  vision  of  thy  Country's  bliss  is  given. 
Who  feelest  that  she  holQ^  \er  trusted  power 

To  do  the  will  and  spread  the  word  of  Heaven,  — 
Hold  fast  the  faith  which  animates  thy  mind. 
And  in  thy  songs  proclaim  the  hopes  of  human-kind. 


NOTES, 


PART    I. 

The  second  day  was  that  when  Muriel  broke 
The  Mussidmcn.  —  I.  3,  p.  749. 

Upon  this  subject  Mias  Plumptre  relates  a  rem^irkable  an- 
ecdote, ill  thfi  words  of  one  of  the  sufferers  at  Lyons:  — 

"At  my  entrance  info  tlie  prison  of  the  Recluae  I  found 
about  twelve  hundred  of  my  fellow-citizens  already  immured 
there,  distributed  in  difterent  apartments.  The  doom  of  four 
fifths  of  tliem  at  least  was  considered  as  inevitable  ;  it  was  loss 
a  prison  than  a  fold,  where  the  innocent  sheep  patiently  waited 
the  hour  that  was  to  carry  them  to  the  revolutionary  shambles. 
In  this  dreary  abode,  how  long,  how  tedious  did  the  days 
appear  I  they  seemed  to  have  many  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  Yet  we  were  allowed  to  read  and  write,  and  were 
composed  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  privilege  ;  nay,  we 
could  sometimca  even  so  fur  forget  our  situation  as  to  sport  and 
gambol  together.  The  continued  images  of  destruction  and 
devastation  which  we  had  before  our  eyes,  the  little  hope  that 
appeared  to  any  of  us  of  escaping  our  menaced  fate,  so  famil- 
iarized us  with  the  idea  of  death,  that  a  stoical  serenity  hud 
taken  possession  of  our  minds  :  we  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
fear  till  the  sentiment  of  fear  was  lost.  AH  our  conversation 
bore  Ihecharacter  of  tliis  disposition  :  it  was  reflective,  but  not 
complaining;  it  was  serious  without  bt=^ing  melancholy;  and 
often  presented  novel  and  striking  ideas.  One  day,  wlien  we 
were  conversing  on  the  inevitable  chain  of  events,  and  the  ir- 
revocable order  of  things,  on  a  sudden  one  of  our  party  ox- 
claimed  that  we  owed  all  our  misfortunes  to  Charles  Martel. 
We  thought  him  raving;  but  thus  he  reasoned  to  prove  hig 
hypothesis.  *  Had  not  Cliarjes  Martel,'  said  he,  '  conquered 
the  Saracens,  tiipse  latter,  already  masters  of  Guienne,  of 
Saintongo,  of  Pt-rigord,  and  of  Poitou,  would  soon  have  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  all  France,  and  from  that  time  we 
should  have  had  no  more  religious  quarrels,  no  more  stale  dis- 
putes ;  we  should  not  now  have  assemblies  of  the  people,  clubs, 
committees  of  public  safety,  sieges,  imprisonments,  bloody  ex- 
ecutions.' To  this  man  the  Turkish  system  of  government 
appeared  preferable  to  the  revolutionary  regime ;  and,  all 
chances  calculated,  he  preferred  the  bow-string  of  the  Ba- 
shaw, rarely  drawn,  to  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  inceflsantly  at 
work." 


Thai  old  siege  —  I.  10,  p.  750. 

*'  It  is  uncertain  what  numbers  were  slain  during  the  siege 
of  03tend,yet  it  is  said  that  there  was  Ibund  in  a  commiieary's 
pjcket,  who  was  slain  before  Ostend  tlie7thof  Auguat,  befor* 
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the  yielding  thereof,  diverg  remarkable  notes  and  observationg, 
and  among  thereat  what  number  died  without  in  the  archduke's 
camp,  of  every  degree. 

Masters  of  the  camp 7 

Colonels 15 

Sergennts  Maiora 29 

Caplaines 565 

Lieutenants 1116 

Ensigncs 323 

Sergeants 191 1 

Corporals lltiG 

Lan.sjiisadoes 600 

Soldiers 34G63 

Marriners 611 

Women  and  cliildren 319 

All  which  amount  to 72124  persons;  which  number  is  not  so 
great,  considering  the  long  siege,  sickness,  and  the  cold  winters 
upon  the  se;i  coast,  in  so  cold  a  climate,  fighting  against  the 
elements.  It  is  unknown  what  number  died  in  the  town,  the 
which  is  thought  much  less,  for  thut  there  were  not  so  many  in 
the  town,  and  they  were  better  lodged,  had  more  ease,  and 
were  belter  victualled."  —  GniMESTONE's  i^isf.  of  tJie  JSTcUi- 
erlands,  p.  1317. 

"  The  besieged  in  Ostend  had  certain  adventuring  soldiers 
whom  they  called  Lepers,  of  the  which,  among  other  captains, 
were  the  young  captain  Grenu,  and  captain  Adam  Van  Leest. 
Their  arms  which  they  bore  were  a  long  and  great  pike,  with 
a  flat  liead  at  the  neathcr  end  thereof,  to  the  end  that  it  should 
not  sink  too  deep  into  the  mud,  a  harquebuse  hung  in  a  scarf, 
as  we  have  said  of  Frebuters,  a  couttlas  at  liis  side,  and  his 
di^gger  about  his  neck,  who  would  usually  leap  over  a  ditch 
four  and  twenty  foot  broad,  skirmisliing  often  with  his  enemy 
so  as  no  horseman  could  overtakfi  tliem  before  they  bad  leapt 
over  the  ditches  againe."  —  Ibid.  1299. 

"  In  remembrance  of  the  long  siege  of  Ostend,  and  the 
winning  of  Sluco,  there  were  certaine  counters  made  in  the 
United  Provinces,  both  of  silver  and  copper,  the  one  having  on 
the  one  side  the  picture  of  Ostend,  and  on  the  other  the  towns 
ofRhinberg,  Grave,  Sluce,  Ardenbourg,  and  the  forts  of  Isen- 
dyke  and  Cadsant,  with  tliis  inscription  round  about.  'Plus 
triennio  obsessOf  hosti  rudera,  jtatriiB  quatuor  ex  me  urbes  dedi. 
Anno  1604.'  Ostend  being  more  than  three  years  besieged, 
gave  the  enemie  a  heap  of  stones,  and  to  her  native  country 
four  townes. 

"  The  town  of  Utrecht  did  also  make  a  triumphant  piece  of 
coyno  both  of  gold  and  silver,  where  on  the  one  side  stood  the 
siege  of  Ostend,  and  on  tlie  other  the  siege  of  Sluce,  and  all 
the  forts  and  havens,  and  on  both  sides  round  about  was 
graven, 

'  Jehovah  prills  dederat  plus  qiiam  perdidiimis.^  " 

Ibid.  1318. 


Many  a  rich  vessel y  from  the  injurious  seOj 
Enter  the  bosom  of  thy  quiet  quay.  —  I.  12,  p.  750. 

These  lines  are  borrowed  from  Quarles  ; — the  passage  in 
which  they  occur  would  be  very  pleasing  if  he  had  not  dis- 
6gured  it  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

'  Saile  gentle  Pinnace  !  now  the  heavens  are  clear, 
The  winds  blow  f.iir:  behold  the  harbor's  near. 
Tridented  Neptime  hath  forgot  to  frown, 
The  rocks  are  past ;  the  storme  is  overblown. 
Up  weather-beaten  voyagers  and  rnuze  ye, 
Forsake  your  loatlied  Cabbins  ;  up  and  louze  ye 
Upon  the  open  decks,  and  smell  the  land  : 
Cheare  up,  the  welcome  shoare  is  nigh  at  hand. 
Saile  gentle  Pinnace  with  a  prosperous  gale 
To  the  Isle  of  Peace :  saile  gentle  Pinnace  saile  I 
fortune  conduct  thee  ;  let  thy  keelo  divide 
The  silver  streames,  that  thou  niaist  safely  slide 
Into  the  bosom  of  thy  quiet  Key, 
And  quite  thee  fairly  of  the  injurious  Sea. 

QrUARLEs's  Jirgaliis  S(  Parthema. 


Bruges.  —  I,  14,  p.  750. 

Urhs  est  ad  miraculum  pulchra,  potens,  amana,  says  Luigi 
Guicciardini.  Its  power  is  gone  by,  but  its  beauty  is  perhapa 
more  impressive  now  than  in  the  days  of  its  splendor  and 
prosperity, 

M.  Paquet  Syphorien,  and  many  writers  after  himjmerJtion 
the  preservaiion  of  the  monuments  of  Charles  tlio  Bold,  and 
his  daughter  Mary  of  Burgundy,  wife  to  the  Archduke  Max- 
imilian ;  but  they  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Beaujs  who 
preserved  them  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life.  Pierre 
Dezitter  is  this  person's  name.  During  the  revolutionary 
frenzy,  when  the  mob  seemed  to  take  most  pleasure  in  de- 
stroying whiitever  was  most  venerable,  he  took  these  splendid 
tombs  to  pieces  and  buried  them  during  the  night,  for  which 
be  was  proscribed  and  a  reward  of  2U00  francs  set  upon  his 
head.  Bonaparte,  after  his  marriage  into  the  Austrian  fam- 
ily, rewarded  him  with  1000  francs,  and  gave  10,000  for  orna- 
menting the  ciiapel  in  which  the  tombs  were  replaced.  This 
has  been  done  with  little  taste. 


that  sisterhood  whom  to  their  rule 

Of  holy  life  no  hasty  vows  restrain.  —  I.  31,  p.  751. 

The  Beguines.  Helyot  is  mistaken  when  he  says  (t.  viii.  p.  6) 
that  the  Beguinage  at  Mechlin  is  the  finest  in  all  Flanders  ;  it 
is  not  comparable  to  that  at  Ghent,  which  for  extent  and 
beauty  may  be  called  the  Capital  of  the  community. 


Alosty 

Where  tchitome  treachery  stained  the  English  name. 

I.  41,  p.  75-2 

In  1583,  "  the  English  garrison  of  Alost  being  mutinied  for 
their  pay,  the  Ganthois  did  not  only  refuse  to  give  it  them,  but 
did  threaten  to  force  tliem  out,  or  else  to  famish  them.  In  tlie 
moan  time  the  Prince  of  Parma  did  not  let  slip  this  opportunity 
to  make  his  profit  thereby,  but  did  solicit  them  by  fair  words 
and  promises  to  pay  them  ;  and  these  English  companies,  not 
accustomed  to  endure  hunger  and  want,  began  to  give  ear  unto 
him,  for  that  their  Colonel  Sir  John  Norris  and  the  States  were 
somewhat  slow  to  proviile  for  their  pay,  for  the  which  they 
intended  to  give  order,  but  it  was  too  late.  For  after  that  the 
English  had  chased  away  the  rest  of  the  garrison  which  were 
of  the  country,  then  did  Captain  Pigot,  Vincent,  Tailor,  and 
others,  agree  to  deliver  up  the  town  unto  the  Spaniard,  giving 
them  for  their  pay,  which  they  received,  thirty  thousand 
pistolets.  And  so  the  said  town  was  delivered  unto  the  S[ian- 
iard  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  filleil  with  Wallons. 
Most  of  these  English  went  to  serve  the  Prince  of  Parma  in 
his  camp  before  Eckloo,  but  finding  that  he  trusted  them  not, 
tliey  ran  in  a  manner  all  away."  —  Grimestone,  833. 

It  is  one  proof  of  the  improved  state  of  general  feeling  in 
the  more  civilized  states  of  Europe,  that  instances  of  this 
kind  of  treachery  have  long  since  ceased  even  to  be  suspected. 
During  the  long  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  officers  to  change  their  party,  —  considering 
war  as  a  mere  profession,  in  which  their  services,  .ike  those 
of  a  lawyer,  were  for  the  best  bidder. 


The7i  satD  wc  Jiffiighem^  by  rain  rent.  —  I.  42,  p.  752. 

This  magnificent  Abbey  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolu- 
tion,—  an  act  of  popular  madness  which  the  people  in  its 
vicinity  now  spoke  of  with  unavailing  regret.  The  library 
was  at  one  time  the  richest  in  Brabant ;  "  cdebcrrima,"  Luigi 
Guicciardini  calls  it,  ^^adco  quidem,  ut  quod  ad  libros  antiqxtos 
hahealur  pro  locupletissiina  simiil  et  laudatissima  universa  istius 
tractus."  The  destruction  of  books  during  the  Revolution 
was  deplorably  great.  A  bookseller  at  Brussels  told  me  he 
had  himself  at  one  time  sent  off  five  and  twenty  wagon-loads 
for  waste  paper,  and  sold  more  than  100,0001b.  weight  for  tlie 
same  purpose  I  In  this  manner  were  the  convent-libraries 
destroyed. 
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Jissche.  for  water  and  fur  cakes  renoioti^d.  —  I.  44,  p.  752, 

The  Flemish  name  of  these  said  cakes  has  a  marvellously 
uncouth  appearance — suykcr-hoekskciis^  —  nevertheless  they 
are  good  cakes,  and  are  sold  hy  Judocus  de  Bisscliop,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Moor,  next  door  to  the  Auberge  la  TiU-dc-Bmuf. 
This  information  is  for  those  whom  it  may  concern. 


when.  Belgian  ears  were  taught 

The  British  soldier''s  cry^  half  groan,  half  prayCTy 
Breathed  wkeii  his  pain  was  more  than  he  can  bear. 

II.  12,  p.  753. 

One  of  our  coachmen,  who  had  heen  employed  (like  all  his 
fraternity)  in  removing  the  wounded,  asked  us  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  English  word  O  Lord!  for  thus,  he  said,  the 
wounded  were  continually  crying  out. 


Brabant  in  all  her  cities  felt  the  sound.  —  II.  15,  p.  753. 

The  biitlle  of  the  18th  was  heard  throughout  the  whole  of 
Brahant,  and  in  some  directions  fur  beyond  it.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  Hcrvo  ;  and  I  have  been  assured,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  that  it  was  perceived  at  Amiens,  The  firing 
on  the  16th  was  heard  at  Antwerp,  —  not  that  of  the  18th, 
tliough  the  scene  of  action  was  nearer. 


Here  Ciistanaca  reared  a  votive  fane.  —  III.  4,  p.  753. 

The  following  dedicatory  inscription  is  placed  over  the  por- 
tico of  Waterloo  Church  :  — 

D.  O.  M. 

Et  D.  D.  Josepho  et  Annre 

Hoc  Sacellum 

Pro  Desiderata  Dominiis  Catholicis 

Caroli.  2.  Hisp.   Ind.  Regis  Be)g.   Principis  Prosapia  Fran. 

Ant.  Agurto  Marchio  de  Castanaca  Belg.  Guberntor. 

The  a  in  Qubemator  has  been  left:  out,  either  by  the  mistake 
of  the  workmen,  or  for  want  of  room. 

Carlos  \\.  of  Spain,  one  of  the  most  wretched  of  men,  married 
for  his  first  wife  Marie  Louise,  Lewis  the  Fourteent!i*s  niece. 
A  curious  instance  of  the  public  anxiety  that  she  should  pro- 
duce an  heir  to  the  throne  is  preserved  by  Fiorez  in  his  Mem- 
orias  de  las  Reijnas  Catkolicas.  When  she  had  been  married 
two  years  without  issue,  this  strange  epigram,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  was  circulated. 

Parid  bella  Flor  de  Lis 
En  affiiccion  tan  c-strana  ; 
Sipar'is,  parts  d  E^pana^ 
Si  no  paris,  d  Paris. 

Fiorez  describes  the  dress  of  the  bride  at  licr  espousals :  it 
was  a  robe  of  murray  velvet  embroidered  with  fleurs  de  lys  of 
gold  trimmed  with  ermine  and  jewels,  and  with  a  train  of  seven 
ells  long  ;  the  princesses  of  the  blood  had  all  long  trains,  but 
not  so  long,  the  length  being  according  to  their  proximity  to 
the  throne.  The  description  of  a  Queen's  dress  accorded  well 
with  the  antiquarian  pursuits  of  Fiorez  ;  but  it  is  amusing  to 
observe  some  of  the  expressions  of  this  laborious  writer,  a 
monk  of  the  most  rigid  iiabits,  wliose  life  was  spent  in  severe 
study,  and  in  practices  of  mortification.  In  her  head-drpss, 
he  says,  she  wore  porcelain  pins  wliich  supported  hirge  dia- 
monds, —  y  convertian  en  cido  aqud  poco  de  tierra  :  and  at  the 
ball  after  the  espousals,  el  Chri^tiaiiLSf^iino  danzo  cun  la  Catho- 
lica.  These  appellations  sound  almost  us  oddly  as  Messrs. 
Bogue  and  Bennett's  description  of  St.  Paul  in  a  minuet,  and 
Timothy  at  a  card-table. 

This  poor  Queen  lived  eight  years  with  a  husband  whose 
mind  and  body  were  equally  debilitated.  Never  were  the 
miseries  of  a  mere  state-marriage  more  lamentably  exemplified. 
In  her  histillness,  when  she  was  adviseil  to  implore  the  prayers 
of  a  personage  who  was  living  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  for  her 
rfCGvery,3he  replied,  Certainly  I  will  not;  —  it  would  be  folly 


to  ask  fur  a  life  wliich  is  worth  so  little.  And  when,  toward 
the  last,  her  Confessor  inquired  if  any  thing  troubled  her,  her 
answer  was  that  she  was  in  perfect  peace,  and  rejoiced  that  she 
was  dying,  —  en  paz  me  huUv  Padre^  y  vtuy  gustosa  de  viorir. 
Slie  died  on  the  12tli  of  February  ;  and  such  was  the  solicituiie 
for  an  heir  to  the  monarchy,  that  on  the  lolh  of  May  a  second 
marriage  was  concluded  for  the  King. 


plain  tablets  by  Vie  soldier''s  hand 

Raised  to  his  comrades  in  a  foreign  land.  —  III,  7,  p.  753 

The  inscriptions  in  the  church  are  as  follows  :  — 

Sacred 
to  the  Memory 
of 
Ll.  Col.  Edward  Stables 

Sir  Francis  D'Oyley,  K.  C.  B. 

Charles  Thomas 

William  Miller 

WiUiam  Henry  Milner 

Capt.  Robert  Adair 

Edward  Grose 

Newton  Chambers 

Thomas  Brown 

Ensign  Edward  Pardee 
James  Lord  Hay 

the  Hon.  S.  S.  P.  Harrington 

of 

his  Britannic  Majesty's 

First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 

who  fell  gloriously  in  the  battle 

of  Uuatre  Bras  and  Wateloo,*  on 

the  16th  and  18th  of  June, 

1815. 

The  Officers  of  the 

Regiment  have  erected  this 

Monument  in  commemoration 

of  the  fail  of  their 

Gallant  Companions. 


To 

the  Memory  of 

of 

Major  Edwin  Griffith, 

Lt.  Isaac  Slierwood,  and 

Lt.  Henry  Buckley, 

cers  in  tlie  XV  King's  Regiment  of  Hussart 

(British) 

who  fell  in  the  battle  of 

Waterloo, 

June  18,  1815. 

This  stone  was  erected  by  the  Officers 

of  that  Regiment, 

as  a  testimony  of  their  respect. 


Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrii  mori. 


The  two  following  are  tlie  epitaphs  in  the  church-yard  :  — 

D.  O.  M. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitz  Gerald, 
of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Life  Guards  of  liis  Britannic 
Majesty,  who  fell  gloriously  at  the  battle  of  La  Belle  Alliance, 
near  this  town,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  in  the  41st  year  of 
his  life,  deeply  and  deservedly  regretted  by  his  family  and 
friends.  To  a  manly  loftiness  of  soul  he  united  all  the  virtues 
that  could  render  him  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  and  to 
private  and  social  life. 

^(ix  manes  da  plus  vertupuz  lies  Iiommc^^  geniralement  estime 

ct  regrette  de  safamilte  et  desesamis,  le  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitz 

Gerald,  de  la   Oard  du   Cirrps  dc  sa  Majcste  Britannitjiic,  tui 

glorienscmCHt  d  la  bataillc  de  la  Bdle  Mliance^  Ic  18  Juwe,  1615 

B.  L  P. 

•  TheworJ  is  ihus  iiiig^poU. 
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D.   0.  M. 

Id  repose  le  Colonel 
De  Langrehry  Commandur, 
le  premier  BatalUon  de 
Bremen^  Blesse  d  Mart  d 
la  Battaile  de.  JVaterluOy 
le  18  June,  1815,  et  cnterre 
le  lendemain,  age, 

de  40  ans. 

R.  I.  P. 


Lord  Uxbridge's  leg  is  buried  in  a  ijardcn  opposite  to  tlie  inn, 
or  rather  public-iiouse,  at  Wuterloo.  Tlie  owner  of  the  house 
i[)  wliirli  llie  amputation  was  performed  considers  it  as  a  relic 
which  has  fallen  to  his  share.  He  liad  deposited  it  at  first  be- 
hind the  house  ;  but  as  he  intended  to  plant  a  tree  ujion  the 
spot,  he  considered,  that  as  the  ground  there  was  not  his  own 
property,  the  boys  might  injure  or  destroy  the  tree,  and  there- 
fore he  removed  the  leg  into  his  own  garden,  where  it  lies  in 
a  proper  sort  of  coffin,  under  a  mound  of  earth  about  three  or 
four  feel  in  diameter.  A  tuft  of  Micliaelmas  daisies  was  in 
blossom  upon  this  mound  wlien  we  were  at  Waterloo;  but 
this  was  a  temporary  ornament:  in  November  the  owner 
meant  to  pliuit  a  weeping  willow  there.  He  was  obliging 
enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of  an  epitaph  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, and  whicli,  he  said,  was  then  in  the  stone-cutter's 
hands.    It  is  us  follows  :  — 

Ci  est  entrrrec  la  Jambe  de  rMustre,  brave,  et  vaillant  Carntc 
Uxhridge,  Liculenant'QeneraU  Commandant  en  Chef  la  Ca- 
valeric  Jlngloise,  B'-lge,  et  Hollamloiac  ;  blesse  U  IB  Jain,  1815, 
a  la  memorable  bataille  de  Waterloo  ;  qui  par  son  heroisme  a 
concouru  au  trinmphe  de  la  cause  du  Oenre  humain ,  glorieivsement 
decideepar  feclatante  vicioire  da  ditjuar 


lichen  Marlborough  here,  victorious  in  his  might, 
Surprised  the  French,  and  smote  tkem  in  fJieir  flight. 

in.  11,  p.  754. 

A  detachment  of  the  French  was  intrenched  at  Waterloo 
Chape!,  August,  1705,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  French  army  at  Over  Ysche,  and  this  de- 
tachment was  destroyed  with  great  slaughter.  (Echard^s  Qai- 
ettcer.)  The  Sieur  La  Lande  says,  "  on  donne  la  chasse  a  un 
parte  Francois  qui  etoit  d  Waterloo.^''  Marlborongh  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Deputies  of  the  Stales  from  pursuing  his  advan- 
tage, and  attacking  the  enemy,  at  a  time  when  he  made  sure 
of  victory.  — Hist,  dc  VEmpereur  Charles  VL  t.  ii.  p.  90. 


Mount  St.  John, 

The  liamlct  which  the  Hiirhlanders  tliat  day 
Preserved  from  spoil.  —  III.  15,  p.  754. 

The  peasant  who  led  us  over  the  field  resided  at  this  hamlet. 
Mont  St.  Jean  was  every  thing  to  Iiim,  and  his  frequent  ex- 
clamations of  admiration  for  the  courage  of  the  Highlanders 
in  particular,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  army,  always  ended 
with  a  reference  to  his  own  dwelling-place  :  *•  if  they  had  not 
fought  so  well,  Oh  mon  Dieu,  Mont  St.  Jean  would  have  been 
burnt." 

This  was  an  intelligent  man,  of  very  impressive  countenance 
and  manners.  Like  all  the  peasantry  with  whom  we  con- 
versed, he  spoke  with  the  bitti-rrst  hatred  of  Bonaparte,  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  slaughter  and  misery  he  had  witnessed, 
and  repeatedly  expressed  his  astonishment  that  he  had  not 
been  put  to  death.  My  house,  s:iid  he,  was  full  of  the  wouml- 
ed :  —  it  was  nothing  but  sawing  oft'  legs,  and  sawing  off 
arms.  Oh  my  God,  and  all  for  om-  man  !  Why  did  you  not 
put  him  to  death?  I  myself  wonlil  \mvr  put  him  to  death 
with  my  own  hand. 


Small  theatre  for  such  a  tragedy.  —  III.  17,  p.  754. 

So  important  a  battle  perhaps  was  never  before  fought  within 
BO  small  an  extent  of  ground.    I  computed  the  distance  be- 


tween Hougoumont  and  Papelot  at  three  miles  ;  in  a  straight 
line  it  might  probably  not  exceed  two  and  a  half. 

Our  guide  was  very  much  displeased  at  the  name  which 
the  battle  had  obtained  in  England.  Why  call  it  the  battle 
of  Waterloo -'  he  said,  —  call  it  Mont  St.  Jean,  call  it  La 
Belle  Alliance,  call  it  Hougoumont,  call  it  La  Hayc  Sainte* 
call  it  Papelot,  —  any  thing  but  Waterloo 


.Admiring  Belgium  saw 

Hie  youth  proved  worthy  of  his  destined  crown, 

HI.  20,  p.  754. 
A  man  at  Les  Quatre  Bras,  wlio  spoke  with  the  usual  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  conduct  in  the  campaign, 
declared  that  he  fought  "  like  a  devil  on  horseback."  Look- 
ing at  a  portrait  of  the  Uueen  of  the  Netherlands,  a  lady  ob- 
served that  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  Prince  ;  a  young 
Fleming  was  quite  angry  at  this,  —  he  could  not  bear  that  his 
hero  should  not  be  thought  beautiful  as  well  as  brave. 


Genappe.—  lV.  19,  p.  757. 

At  the  Roy  d'Espagnc,  where  we  were  lodged,  Wellington 
had  his  head-quarters  on  the  17th,  Bonaparte  on  the  18tb, 
and  Blucher  on  the  19lh.  The  coachmen  had  told  us  that  it 
was  an  assez  ban  auberge  ;  but  when  one  of  them  in  the  morn- 
ing asked  how  we  had  passed  the  night,  he  observed  that  no 
one  ever  slept  at  Genappe,  —  it  was  impossible,  because  of  the 
continual  passing  of  posts  and  coal-carls. 


TVie  Cross  Roads.  —  IV.  24,  p.  758. 

It  is  odd  that  the  inscription  upon  the  directing-post  at 
Les  Quatre  Bras,  (or  rather  boaids,  for  they  are  fastened 
against  a  house,)  should  be  given  wrongly  in  the  account  of 
the  campaign  printed  at  Frankfort.    The  real  directions  aie, 

5  de  pie  ver  St.  Douler 
I  de  p'e  ver  Genappe 
3  de  pte  ver  Marbaig 
5  de  pte  ver  Frasne, 

spelt  ia  this  manner,  and  ill  cut.     I  hapj-ened  to  copy  it  in  a 
mood  of  superfluous  minuteness. 

A  fat  and  jolly  Walloon,  who  inhabited  this  corner  house, 
ate  his  dinner  in  peace  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  16th,  and  was 
driven  out  by  the  balls  flying  about  his  ears  at  four  the  same 
day.  This  man  descril>ed  that  part  of  the  action  which  took 
|dace  in  liis  sight,  with  great  animation.  He  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  rage,  —  the  absolute  fury  which  the  Frenc. 
displayed;  they  cursed  the  English  while  they  were  fighting 
and  cursed  the  precision  with  which  the  English  grape-shot 
was  fired,  which,  said  tlie  man,  was  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low,  but  struck  right  in  the  middle.  The  last  time  that  a 
British  army  had  been  in  this  place,  the  Duke  of  York  slept 
in  this  man's  bed, —  an  event  wliich  the  Walloon  remembered 
with  gratitude  as  well  as  pride,  the  Duke  having  given  him  a 
Louis  d'or. 

0  wherefore  have  ye  spared  his  head  accursed .'  —  IV.  36,  p.  75Q 

Among  the  peasantry  with  whom  we  conversed  this  feeling 
was  universal.  We  met  with  many  persons  who  disliked  the 
union  with  Holland,  and  who  hated  the  Prussians,  hut  none 
who  spoke  in  favor  or  even  in  pallinticn  of  Bonaparts. 
The  manner  in  which  this  ferocious  beast,  as  fliey  call  him, 
has  been  treated,  has  given  a  great  shock  to  the  moral  feehngs 
of  mankind.  The  almost  general  mode  of  accounting  for  it 
on  the  Continent,  is  by  a  supposition  that  England  purposely 
let  liim  loose  from  Elba  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  again 
attacking  France,  and  crippling  a  country  whicli  she  had  left 
too  strong,  and  wliich  would  soon  have  outstripped  her  in 
prosperity.  I  found  it  impossible  to  dispossess  even  men  of 
sound  judgment  and  great  ability  of  this  belief,  preposterous 
as  it  is;  and  when  they  read  the  account  of  the  luxuries  which 
have  been  sent  in  Si.  Helena  fi>r  the  accommodation  of  this 
great  criminal^  they  wil!  consider  it  as  the  fullest  proof  of 
their  opinion. 
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^nd  now  thq/felt  Oie  Prussian's  heavy  hand.  —  IV.  42,  p.  759. 

Wherever  we  went  we  heard  one  cry  of  complaint  against 
the  Pruasians,  —  except  at  Ligny,  where  the  people  had  wit- 
nessed only  their  courage  and  their  sufterings.  This  is  the 
eftect  of  making  the  military  spirit  predominate  in  a  nation. 
Tlie  conduct  of  our  men  was  universally  extolled  ;  but  it  re- 
quired years  of  e.xertion  and  severity  heforo  Lord  Wellington 
hrojghtthe  British  army  to  its  present  state  of  discipline. 
The  moral  discipline  of  an  army  haa  never  periiaps  been  un- 
derstood by  any  General,  except  the  great  Gustavus.  Even 
in  its  best  state,  with  all  the  alleviations  of  courtesy  and 
honor,  with  all  the  correctives  of  morality  and  religion,  war 
is  so  groat  an  evil,  that  to  engage  in  it  without  a  clear  necessity 
IS  a  crime  of  the  Idackest  dye.  When  the  necessity  is  clear, 
(and  such,  assuredly,  I  hold  it  to  have  been  in  our  stiuggle 
with  Bona[iarte,)  it  then  becomes  a  crime  to  shrink  from  it. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Prussians  relates  solely  to  their 
conduct  in  an  allied  country;  and  I  must  also  say  that  the 
Prussian  officers  with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  asso- 
ciate, were  men  who  in  every  respect  did  honor  to  their 
profession  and  to  their  country.  But  that  the  general  con- 
duet  of  their  troops  in  Belgium  had  excited  a  strong  feeling 
of  disgust  and  indignation  we  had  abundant  and  indisputable 
testimony.  In  France  they  had  old  wrongs  to  revenge,  —  and 
forgiveness  of  injurit-s  is  not  among  the  virtues  which  are 
tiiught  in  camps.  The  annexed  anecdotes  are  reprinted  from 
one  of  our  newspapers,  and  ought  to  be  preserved. 

"  A  Prussian  Oflicer,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  particularly 
requested  to  be  billeted  on  the  iiouse  of  a  ludy  inhabiting  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Germain.  His  request  was  complied  witli, 
and  on  his  arriving  at  the  lady's  hotel,  he  was  shown  into  a 
small  but  comfortable  sitting-room,  with  a  handsome  bed- 
chamber adjoining  it.  With  these  rooms  he  appeared  greatly 
dissatisiied,  and  desired  that  the  lady  should  give  up  to  iiim 
her  apartment,  (on  the  first  floor,)  which  was  very  spacious, 
and  very  elegantly  furnished.  To  this  the  lady  made  tlie 
strongest  objections;  but  the  Officer  insisted,  and  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  second  floor.  He  after- 
wards sent  a  message  to  her  by  one  of  her  servants,  say- 
ing that  he  destined  the  second  floor  for  his  Aid-de-Camp, 
&:c.  &e.  This  occasioned  more  violent  remonstrances  from 
the  ladv,  but  they  were  totally  unavailing,  and  unattended  to 
hy  the  OfficcFj  whose  only  answer  was, '  obcisscz  d  mes  ordres.' 
He  then  called  for  the  cook,  and  told  him  he  must  prepare  a 
handsome  dinner  tor  six  persons,  and  desired  the  lady's  butler 
to  take  care  that  the  best  wines  the  cellar  contained  should  be 
forthcoming.  After  dinner  he  desired  the  hostess  should  be 
sent  for ;  —  she  obeyed  the  summons.  The  Officer  then  ad- 
dressed her,  and  said,  '  No  doubt.  Madam,  hut  you  consider 
my  conduct  as  indecorous  and  brutal  in  the  extreme.'  '  I 
must  confess,'  replied  she,  'that  I  did  not  expect  such  treat- 
ment from  an  officer;  as,  in  general,  military  men  are  ever 
disposed  to  show  every  degree  of  deference  and  respect  to  our 
Bcx.'  '  Vou  thiek  me  then  a  most  perft-ct  barbarian  .''  answer 
me  frankly.'  '  If  you  really,  then,  desire  my  undisguised 
opinion  of  the  subject,  I  must  say,  that  I  tliink  your  conduct 
truly  barbarous.'  *  Madam,  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion; 
but  I  only  wished  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  behavior 
and  conduct  of  your  son,  during  siz  motitlts  that  he  resided  in 
my  house,  after  the  entrance  of  the  Fiench  army  into  the 
Prussian  capital.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  follow  a  bad 
example.  You  will  resume,  therefore,  your  apartment  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  seek  lodgings  at  some  public  hotel.'  Tiie 
lady  then  retired,  extolling  tlie  generous  conduct  of  the  Prus- 
sian officer,  and  deprecating  that  of  lier  son." 

"  Another  Prussian  officer  was  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Marshal  Ney,  in  whose  stables  and  coach-house  he  found  a 
greiit  number  of  horses  and  carriages.  He  inunedialcly  or- 
dered some  Prussian  soldiers,  who  accompanied  him,  to  take 
away  nine  of  the  horses  and  llirec  of  the  carriages.  Ney's 
servants  violently  remonstrated  against  this  proceeding,  on 
which  the  Prussian  officer  observed,  '  They  are  my  property, 
inasmuch  as  your  master  took  the  same  number  of  horses  and 
carriages  from  me  when  he  entered  Berlin  with  the  French 
army.'  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  lez  talionis 
was  never  more  properly  nor  more  justly  resorted  to." 


PART    II. 

The  Martyr. —  I.  43,  p.  762. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  writes  upon  this  subject  witli  his  usual 
feeling. 

"  We  applaud  not,"  says  he,  *'  the  judgment  of  Rlachiavel, 
that  Christianity  makes  men  cowards,  or  that,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  hut  half  dying,  the  despised  virtues  of  patience  and 
humility  have  abased  the  spirits  of  men,  which  jiagan  princi- 
ples exalted ;  hut  rather  regulated  the  wildness  of  audacities 
in  the  attempts,  grounds  and  eternal  sequels  of  deatli,  wlierein 
men  of  the  boldest  spirit  are  often  prodigiously  temerarious. 
Nor  can  we  extenuate  the  valor  of  ancient  martyrs,  who  con- 
temned death  in  the  uncomfortable  scene  of  their  lives,  and  in 
their  decrepit  martyrdoms  did  probably  lose  not  many  months 
of  their  days,  or  parted  with  life  when  it  was  scarce  worth 
living.  For  (beside  that  long  time  past  holds  no  considera- 
tion unto  a  slender  time  to  come)  they  had  no  small  disad- 
vantage from  the  constitution  of  old  age,  which  naturally 
makes  men  fearful,  and  complexionally  superannuated  from 
the  hold  and  courageous  thoughts  of  youth  and  fervent  years. 
But  the  contempt  of  death  from  corporal  animosity  promoteth 
not  our  felicity.  They  may  sit  in  the  Orchestra  and  noblest 
seats  of  Heaven  who  have  held  up  shaking  hands  in  tlie  fire, 
and  humanly  contended  for  glory." — •  Hydriotapkia,  17. 


In  purple  and  in  scarlet  clady  behold 

The  Harlot  sits^  adorned  with  gems  and  gold ! 

III.  9,  p.  764. 

Tlie  homely  but  scriptural  appellation  by  which  our  flithers 
were  wont  to  designate  the  Church  of  Rnme  has  been  deli- 
cately softened  down  by  later  writers.  I  have  seen  her  some- 
where called  the  Scarlet  Woman,  —  and  Helen  Maria  Wil- 
liams names  her  the  Dissolute  of  Babylon. 

Let  me  here  offer  a  suggestion  in  defence  of  Voltaire.  Is  it 
not  probable,  or  rather  can  any  person  doubt,  that  the  ecrasei 
VinfamCy  upon  which  so  horrible  a  cliarge  against  him  has  been 
raised,  refers  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  this  welt-known 
designation  .''  No  man  can  hold  the  principles  of  Voltaire  in 
stronger  abhorrence  than  I  do, — but  it  is  nn  act  of  justice  to 
exculpate  him  from  this  monstrous  accusation. 


For  tillthe  sons  their  fathers'  fauUs  repent  ^ 
The  old  error  brings  its  direful  punishment . 

IIL  19,  p.  765 

"Political  chimeras,"  says  Count  Stolberg,  "arc  innume- 
rable ;  but  the  most  chimerical  of  all  is  the  project  of  imoginiug 
that  a  people  deeply  sunk  in  degeneracy  are  capable  of  re- 
covering the  ancient  grandeur  of  freedom.  Who  tosses  tlie 
bird  into  the  air  afler  his  wings  arc  clipped.''  So  far  from  re- 
storing it  to  the  power  of  flight,  it  will  but  disable  it  more." 
—Travels^  iii.  139. 

Oie  lark 

Poured  forth  her  bjric  strain.  —  III.  33,  p.  766 

The  epithet  lyric,  as  applied  to  the  lark,  is  borrowed  from 
one  of  Donne's  poems.  I  nieiition  tliis  more  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  an  accidental  omission  in  the  notes  to 
Roderick;  —  it  is  the  duty  of  every  poet  to  acknowledge  all 
his  obligations  of  this  kind  to  his  predecessors. 


public  crimes 

Draw  on  Uieir proper  punishment  below.  —  IV.  9,  p.  7^. 

I  will  insert  here  a  passage  from  one  of  Lord  Brooke's 
poems.  Few  writers  have  ever  given  proofs  of  profounder 
thought  than  this  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Hud  his  com- 
mand of  language  been  equal  to  his  strength  of  intellect,  1 
scarcely  know  the  author  whom  he  would  not  have  surpasser' 
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XX  r. 

Some  love  no  equals,  Bome  superiors  scorn, 
One  seeks  more  worlds,  and  this  will  Helen  havo; 

This  covets  gold,  with  divers  faces  borne, 

These  humors  reign,  and  lead  men  to  their  grave  j 

Whereby  for  bayes  and  little  wages  we 

Ruin  ourselves  to  raise  up  tyranny. 

XXII. 

And  aa  when  winds  among  themselves  do  jar, 

Seas  there  are  tost,  and  wave  with  wave  must  fight  j 

So  when  power's  restless  humors  bring  forth  War, 
Tiiere  people  bear  the  faults  and  wounds  of  Might  j 

The  error  and  diseases  of  the  head 

Descending  still  until  the  limbs  be  dead. 

xxtir. 

Yet  are  not  people's  errors  ever  free 
From  guilt  of  wounds  they  suffer  by  tiie  war  ; 

JVcver  did  any  public  misery 

Rise  of  itself :  God's  plagues  still  grounded  are 

On  common  stains  of  our  humanity  ; 

And  to  the  flame  whicli  ruinctli  mankind 

Man  gives  the  matter,  or  at  least  gives  wind. 

^  Treatie  of  fViirrcs, 

The  extract  which  follows,  from  the  same  author,  bears  as 
directly  upon  the  effects  of  the  military  system  as  if  it  had 
been  written  with  a  reference  to  Honaparte's  government. 
The  thoughtful  reader  will  perceive  its  intrinsic  value,  through 
its  difficult  language  and  uncoutli  versification. 

LIX. 
Let  us  then  thus  conclude,  tlmt  only  they 

Whose  end  in  this  world  is  the  world  to  come, 
Whose  hearts'  desire  is  that  their  desires  may 

Measure  themselves  by  Truth's  eternal  doom, 
Can  in  the  tVar  find  nothing  that  they  prize. 
Who  in  the  world  would  not  be  great  or  wise. 

LX. 

With  these,  I  say.  War,  Conquest,  Honor,  Fame, 
Stand  (as  the  world)  neglected  or  forsaken. 

Like  Error's  cobwebs,  in  whose  curious  frame 
She  only  joys  and  mourns,  takes  and  is  taken  ; 

In  which  these  dying,  that  to  God  live  thus. 

En-lure  our  conquests,  would  not  conquer  us. 

LXI. 

Where  (ill  states  else  that  stand  on  power,  not  grace. 
And  page  desire  by  no  such  spiritual  measure, 

M.ike  it  their  end  to  reign  in  every  place, 
To  war  for  honor,  for  revenge  and  pleasure  j 

Thinking  the  strong  should  keep  the  weak  in  awe. 

And  every  inequality  give  law. 

LXIL 

Those  serve  the  world  to  rule  her  by  her  arts. 
Raise  mortal  trophies  upon  mortal  passion  ; 

Their  wealth,  strength,  glory,  growing  from  those  hearts 
Which  to  llieir  ends  they  ruin  and  disfashion  ; 

The  moro  remote  from  God  the  less  remorse  ; 

Which  still  gives  Honor  powor,  Occasion  force. 

LXIII. 

These  make  the  Sword  their  judge  of  wrong  and  right. 
Their  slory  Fame,  tlu-ir  laws  but  Power  and  Wit; 

Their  endless  mine  all  vanities  of  Might, 
Rewards  and  Pains  the  jnystery  of  it; 

And  in  this  sphere,  this  wildr-rncss  of  evils. 

None  prosper  highly  but  the  perfect  Devils. 

^  Trcufic  of  IVarres. 


Thnj  had  the  Li^ht,  and  from  the  Light  they  turned. 

iV.  10,  p.  7G8 
"  Lot  no  ignorance,"  saya  Lord  Brooke,  "  seem  to  excuse 
mankind  ;  since  the  light  of  truth  is  still  near  us,  the  tempter 


and  accuser  at  such  continual  war  within  us,  the  laws  that 
guide  30  good  for  them  tliat  obey,  and  the  first  shape  of  every 
sin  Bo  ugly,  as  whosoever  does  but  what  he  knows,  or  forbears 
what  he  doubts,  shall  easily  follow  nature  unto  grace." 

"  God  left  not  the  world  without  information  from  the  be- 
ginning; so  that  wherever  we  find  ignorance,  it  must  be 
charged  to  the  account  of  man,  as  having  rejected,  and  not  to 
that  of  his  Maker,  aa  having  denied,  the  necessary  means  of 
instruction."  —  Horme's  Considerations  on  the  Life  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 


J\rapohon.—  iy.  15, p.  768. 

It  is  amusing  to  look  back  upon  the  flattery  which  waa 
offered  to  Bonaparte.  Soma  poems  of  Mme.  Fanny  de 
Beauharnois  exhibit  rich  specimeDS  of  this  kind  :  she  praises 
him  for 

la  douce  humaniti 
Que  le  divorc  de  safiamme. 

Of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  she  says, 

Dans  cejour  memorable  on  diiijinir  la  guerre. 
Et  que  ixommeront  maints  auteurs 
La  Trinitd  des  Empereurs^ 
Vous  seal  en  €tcs  le  mystere. 

Subsequent  events  give  to  some  of  these  adulatory  strait 
an  interest  which  they  would  else  have  wanted. 

J^apoleon,  objet  de  nos  kommages, 
Et  Josephine^  objet  non  mains  airne. 
Couple  que  V  Eternel  Pun  pour  Vautre  aforme^ 
Vous  ctes  ses  plus  beaux  ouvrages. 

In  some  stanzas,  called  Les  Trois  Bateaux,  upon  the  vessels 
in  which  Alexander  and  Bonaparte  held  their  conferences 
before  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  the  following  prophecy  is  intro- 
duced, with  a  felicity  worthy  of  the  Edinburgh  Review:  — 

Tremble,  tremble,  fidre  .Albion  ! 
Quidc  par  d'hcureuses  eloiles, 
Ces  gineretiz  bateaux,  exempts  d'ambition, 
Vont  triomphcr  par-tout  de  tes  cent  mille  voiles. 
The  Orand  A^'apoleon  is  the 

Enfan  chert  dc  Mars  et  d'ApoUon, 
QiL'aucun  rcvers  ne  peut  abaltre. 

Here  follows  part  of  an  Arabic  poem  by  Michael  Sabbag 
addressed  to  Bonaparte  on  his  marriage  with  Marie  Louise, 
and  printed,  with  translations  in  French  prose  and  German 
verse,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Fandgruben  des  Orients:  — 

"  August  Prince,  whom  Heaven  has  given  us  for  Sovereign, 
and  who  boldest  among  the  greatest  monarchs  of  thy  age  the 
same  rank  whicli  the  diadem  holds  upon  the  head  of  Kings, 

"  Thou  hast  reached  the  summit  of  hapjiincss,  and  by  thine 
invincible  courage  hast  attained  a  glory  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  scarcely  comprehend  ; 

*'  Thou  hast  imprinted  upon  tJie  front  of  time  the  remem- 
brance of  thine  innunierabh;  exploits  in  characters  of  light,  one 
of  which  alone  suffices  with  its  brilliant  rays  to  enlighten  the 
whole  universe. 

"  Wiio  can  resist  him  who  is  never  abandoned  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Heaven,  who  has  Victory  for  his  guide,  and  whose 
course  is  directed  by  God  himself? 

"  In  every  age  Fortunn  produces  a  hero  who  is  the  pearl  of 
bis  time  ;  amidst  all  these  extraordinary  men  thou  shinest  like 
an  inestimable  diamond  in  a  necklace  of  precious  stones. 

"  The  least  of  tliy  subjects,  in  whatever  country  he  may  be, 
is  the  object  of  universal  homage,  and  enjoys  thy  glory,  the 
splendor  of  which  is  reflected  upon  him. 

"  Ail  virtues  are  united  in  thee,  but  the  justice  which  regu- 
lates all  thy  actions  would  alone  suffice  to  immortalize  thy 
name. 

****** 

"  Perhaps  the  English  will  now  understand  at  last  that  it  is 
folly  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  wisdom  of  thy  designs,  and 
to  strive  against  thy  fortune." 

A  figure  of  Liberty,  which,  during  the  days  of  Jacobinism, 
was  erected  at  Aix  in  Provence,  was  demolished  during  thi 
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night  about  the  time  when  Bonaparte  assumed  the  empire. 
Among  tlie  aquibs  to  which  tliis  gave  occasion,  was  the  fol- 
lowing question  and  answer  between  Pasquin  and  Martbrio. 
Fasquin  inquires,  Mais  qii^estce  qui  est  dcvenu  done  de  la  L'l- 
beHil —  Heyday,  what  is  become  of  Liberty  then?  —  To  which 
Marforio  replies.  Bile!  elle  est  morte  en  s'accouchaiU  d^un  Ein- 
pereur  —  Bloekliead  I  sheisdcadin  bringing  forth  an  Empe- 
ror. —  Miss  Plumtre's  Marrativc,  ii.  382. 

Well  may  the  lines  of  Pindar  rcspectingTantalus  beapplied 
to  Banaparte. 

E(  fU  Srj  nv'  av- 
6fia  Qfarov  'OAu/iTTov  CKOTToi  irtfia- 
aav,  t^iu  TdvTaXof  ourwj.     'AXAa  yap  Kara- 
ndipai  (liyav  SXSov  ovk  iSv- 
vdaOiy  K6pui  (5'  tXsv 
Arav  {ntifton'SQv.  Pimoak,  01.  1. 

JVam  se  deve  accusar  a  Fortuna  de  cega^  mas  sQ  aos  que  delta 
se  dciiam  cegar.  It  ia  not  Fortune,  says  D.  LuiE  da  Cunha, 
who  ought  to  be  accused  of  blindness,  —  but  they  wlio  let 
themselves  bo  blinded  by  her.  —  Memorias  desde  1659  atAe 
1706.  MSS. 

Lieutenant  Bowerbank,  in  his  Journal  of  what  passed  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  has  applied  a  passage  from  Horace  to 
the  same  effect,  with  humorous  felicity. 

I,  Bone,  quo  virtus  taa  te  vocat. 
Orandia  latarus  meritorum  pramia. 

EPI9T.2,  lib.  ii.  v.  37. 


One  bead  more  in  this  string  of  quotations  ;  Un  Roi  philo- 
sopkCy  says  the  Comte  de  Puissaye,  speaking  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  daiis  le  sens  de  nos  jours,  est  sehn  vwi  le  plus  teri-ihh 
Jicau  que  Ic  cid  puisse  envoijcr  auz  kabitans  de  la  tcrre.  Mais 
fidce  d'uii  Roi  philosaphe  et  dcspote,  est  un  injure  au  sens  com- 
7Hun,  un  outrage  a  la  raison. —  M^moires,  t.  ii.  125. 


On  Waterloo 

The  Tyrant's  fortune  in  the  scale  7Das  weigh'd, 
His  fortune  and  Vie  World's,  and  England  threw 
Her  sword  into  Vic  balance.  —  IV.  22,  p.  769. 

"  How  higlily  has  Britain  been  honored,"  says  Alexander 
Knox,  in  a  letter  to  Hannah  More,  written  not  long  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  "  and  yet  how  awfully  has  all  undue 
exultation  been  repressed  by  the  critical  turn  which,  after  all, 
effected  a  prosperous  conclusion  !  It  was  not  human  wisdom 
which  wrought  our  deliverance  ;  for  when  policy  (as  well  as 
prowess)  had  done  its  utmost,  Bonaparte's  rolurii  from  Elba 
seemed  at  once  to  undo  all  that  had  been  accomplished.  It 
was  not  human  power  ;  for  at  Waterloo  the  prize  was  as  much 
as  ever  to  be  contended  for ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  bad 
been  achieved,  the  fate  of  Europe  once  more  trembled  on  tlie 
balance.  Never,  surely,  did  so  momentous  and  vital  a  contest 
terminate  at  once  so  happily  and  so  instructively."  —  Knox's 
Remains,  iv.  297. 


CARMEN    NUPTIALE. 

srtje  Has  ot  tJ|C  JLunvtatt. 


TO    HER    ROYAL    HIGHNESS    THE    PRINCESS    CHARLOTTE, 

THE    FOLLOWING    POEM    IS    DEDICATED 

WITH    PROFOUND    KESPECT,    BY    HER    ROYAL    HIGHNESS's    MOST    DUTIFOL 

AND    MOST    DEVOTED    SERVANT, 

ROBERT     SOUTHEY, 

POET    LAUREATE. 


PROEM. 


1. 


There  was  a  time  when  all  my  youthful  thought 
Was  of  the  Muse ;  and  of  tlie  Poet's  fame, 

How  fair  it  flourisheth,  and  fadeth  not, — 
Alone  endurinsf,  when  the  Monarch's  name 

Is  but  an  empty  sound,  the  Conqueror's  bust 

Moulders  and  is  forcrotten  in  the  dust. 


How  best  to  build  the  imperishable  lay 

Was  then  my  daily  care,  my  dream  by  night; 

And  early  in  adventurous  essay 

My  spirit  imp'd  her  wings  for  stronger  flight ; 
98 


Fair  regions  Fancy  open'd  to  my  view, — 
"There  lies  thy  path,"  she  said;   "do  thou  tha 
path  pursue ! 


"  For  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  wealth  or  power, 
Thou  whom  rich  Nature  at  thy  happy  birth 

Bless'd  in  her  bounty  with  the  largest  dower 
That  Heaven  indulges  to  a  child  of  Earth, — 

Then  when  the  sacred  Sisters  for  their  own 

Baptized  thee  in  the  springs  of  Helicon  ? 


"They  promised  for  thee  that  thou  shouldst  eschew 
All  low  desires,  all  empty  vanities; 
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That  thou  shouldst,  slill  to  Truth  and    Freedom 
true, 
Die  applause  or  censure  of  tlie  herd  despise ; 
And,  in  obedience  to  their  impulse  given, 
Walk  in  the  liffht  of  Nature  and  of  Heaven. 


*'  Along  the  World's  highway  let  others  crovi^d, 
Jostling  and  moiling  on  through  dust  and  heat; 

Far  from  the  vain,  the  vicious,  and  the  proud. 
Take  thou,  content  in  solitude,  thy  seat ; 

To  noble  ends  devote  thy  sacred  art, 

And  nurse  for  better  worlds  thine  own  immortal 
Dart !  " 


Praise  to  that  Power  who,  from  my  earliest  days. 
Thus  taught  me  what  to  seek  and  what  to  shun. 

Who  turn'd  my  footsteps  from  the  crowded  ways, 
Ai)pointing  me  my  better  course  to  run 

In  solitude,  with  studious  Ir^sure  bless'd, 

The  mind  unfetter'd,  and  the  heart  at  rest. 


For  therefore  have  my  days  been  days  of  joy, 
And  all  my  paths  are  paths  of  pleasantness  : 

And  still  my  heart,  as  when  I  was  a  boy, 
Dotji  never  know  an  ebb  of  cheerfulness ; 

Time,  which  matures  the  intellectual  part, 

Hath  tinged  my  hairs  with  gray,  but  left  untouch'd 
my  heart. 


Sometimes  I  soar  where  Fancy  guides  the  rein. 

Beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere  ; 
But  most,  with  long  and  self-approving  pain. 

Patient  pursue  the  historian's  task  severe ; 
Thus  in  the  ages  which  are  past  I  live. 
And  those  which  are  to  come  my  sure  reward  will 
give. 

9. 

Yea,  in  this  now,  while  Malice  frets  her  hour. 
Is  foretaste  given  me  of  that  meed  divine ; 

Here,  undisturb'd  in  this  sequester'd  bower. 
The  friendship  of  the  good  and  wise  is  mine ; 

And  tha.t  green    wreath   which  decks  the    Bard 
when  dead. 

That  laureate  garland,  crowns  my  living  head. 

10. 
That  wreath  which,  in  Eliza's  golden  days. 

My  Master  dear,  divinest  Spenser,  wore. 
That  which  rewarded  Drayton's  learned  lays. 

Which  thoughtful  Ben  and  gentle  Daniel  bore,  — 
Grin,  Envy,  through  thy  ragged  mask  of  scorn  ! 
In  honor  it  was  given,  with  honor  it  is  worn  ! 

11. 

Proudly  I  raised  the  high  thanksgiving  strain 
Of  victory  in  a  rightful  cause  achieved ; 

For  which  1  long  had  look'd,  and  not  in  vain, 
As  one  who,  with  firm  faitli  and  undeceived. 

In  history  and  the  heart  of  man  could  find 

Sure  presage  of  deliverance  for  mankind. 


12. 

Proudly  I  offer'd  to  the  royal  ear 

My  song  of  joy  when  War's  dread  work  was 
done, 
And  glorious  Britain  round  her  satiate  spear 

The  olive  garland  twined,  by  Victory  won ; 
Exulting  as  became  me  in  such  cause, 
I  offer'd  to  the  Prince  his  People's  just  applause. 

13. 

And  when,  as  if  the  tales  of  old  Romance 
Were  but  to  typify  his  splendid  reign, 

Princes  and  Potentates  from  conquer'd  France, 
And  chiefs  in  arms  approved,  a  peeiless  train, 

Assembled  at  his  Court,  —  my  duteous  lavs 

Preferr'd  a  welcome  of  enduring  praise. 

14. 

And  when  that  last  and  most  momentous  hour 
Beheld  the  re-risen  cause  of  evil  yield 

To  the  Red  Cross  and  England's  arm  of  power, 
I  sung  of  Waterloo's  unequall'd  field, 

Paying  the  tribute  of  a  soul  imbued 

With  deepest  joy  devout  and  awful  Gratitude. 

15. 
Such  strains  beseem'd  me  well.     But  how  shall  I 

To  hymeneal  numbers  tune  the  string. 
Who  to  the  trumpet's  martial  symphony. 

And  to  the  mountain  gales  am  wont  to  sing.' 
How  may  these  unaccustom'd  accents  suit 
To  the  sweet  dulcimer  and  courtly  lu'te  ? 

16. 

Fitter  for  me  the  lofty  strain  severe. 

That  calls  for  vengeance  for  mankind  oppress'dj 
Fitter  the  songs  tliat  youth  may  love  to  hear. 

Which  warm  and  elevate  the  throbbing  breast  j 
Fitter  for  me  with  meed  of  solemn  verse. 
In  reverence,  to  adorn  the  hero's  hearse. 

17. 

But  then  my  Master  dear  arose  to  mind, 
He  on  whose  song,  while  yet  I  was  a  boy. 

My  spirit  fed,  attracted  to  its  kind. 

And  still  insatiate  of  the  growing  joy;  — 

He  on  whose  tomb  tlicse  eyes  were  wont  to  dweli 

With  inward  yearnings  which  I  may  not  tell ;  — 

18. 
He  whose  green  bays  shall  bloom  forever  young, 

And  wliose  dear  name  whenever  I  repeat. 
Reverence  and  love  are  trembling  on  my  tongue  ; 
Sweet  Spenser,  sweetest  Bard ;  yet  not  moic- 
sweet 
Than  pure  was  he,  and  not  more  pure  than  wise, 
High  Priest  of  all  tlie  Muses'  mysteries. 

19. 
I  call'd  to  mind  that  mighty  Master's  song. 

When  he  brought  home  his  beautifnlest  bride. 
And  Mulla  murmur'd  her  sweet  undcisong. 

And  Mole  with  all  his  mountain  woods  replied 
Never  to  mortal  lips  a  strain  was  given 
More  rich  with  love,  more  redolent  of  Heaven 
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20. 
His  Clip  of  joy  was  mantling  to  the  brim, 

Yet  solemn  thoughts  enhanced  his  deep  delight ; 
A  holy  feeling  fill'd  his  marriage-hymn, 

And   Love   aspired   with    Faith    a   heavenward 
flight. 
And  hast  not  thou,  my  Soul,  a  solemn  theme .' 
I  said,  and  mused  until  I  fell  into  a  dream. 


THE    DREAM. 

1. 

MtTHouGHT  I  heard  a  stir  of  hasty  feet. 

And  horses  tramp'd  and  coaches  roll'd  along. 

And  there  were  busy  voices  in  the  street. 
As  if  a  multitude  were  hurrying  on  ; 

A  stir  it  was  which  only  could  befall 

Upon  some  great  and  solemn  festival. 


Such  crowds  I  saw,  and  in  such  glad  array. 
It  seem'd  some  general  joy  had  fiU'd  the  land ; 

Age  had  a  sunshine  on  its  cheek  that  day, 

And  children,  tottering  by  the  mother's  hand, 

Too  young  to  ask  why  all  this  joy  should  be. 

Partook  it,  and  rejoiced  for  sympathy. 

3. 
The  shops,  that  no  dull  care  might  intervene. 
Were  closed ;  the  doors  witiiin  were  lined  with 
heads ; 
Glad  faces  were  at  every  window  seen. 

And  from  the  cluster'd  house-tops  and  the  leads, 
Otiiers,  who  took  their  stand  in  patient  row, 
Look'd  down  upon  tlie  crowds  that  swarm'd  below. 

•  4. 

And  every  one  of  all  that  numerous  throng 
On  head  or  breast  a  marriage  symbol  wore ; 

Tlie  war-horse  proudly,  as  he  paced  along, 
Those  joyous  colors  in  his  forelock  wore. 

And  arch'd  his  stately  neck  as  for  delight, 

To  show  his  mane  thus  pompously  bedight. 


From  every  church  the  merry  bells  rung  round 
With  gladdening  harmony  heard  far  and  wide  ; 

In  many  a  mingled  peal  of  swelling  sound, 
The  hurrying  music  came  on  every  side ; 

And  banners  from  the  steeples  waved  on  high, 

And  streamers  fluttor'd  in  the  sun  and  sky. 


Anon  the  cannon's  voice  in  thunder  spake ; 

Westward  it  came  ;  tlie  Enst  returned  the  sound  ; 
Burst  after  burst  the  innocuous  thunders  brake, 

And  roll'd  from  side  to  side  with  quick  rebound. 
O  happy  land,  where  that  terrific  voice 
Speaks  but  to  bid  all  habitants  rejoice  1 


Thereat  the  crowd  rush'd  forward  one  and  all, 
And  I  too  in  my  dream  was  borne  along. 


Eflsoon,  methought,  I  reach'd  a  festal  hall, 

Where  guards  in  order  ranged  repell'd  the  throng-, 
But  I  had  entrance  througli  that  guarded  door, 
In  honor  to  the  laureate  crown  I  wore. 


That  spacious  hall  was  hung  with  trophies  round, 
Memorials  proud  of  many  a  well- won  day  : 

The  flag  of  France  there  trail'd  toward  the  ground  ; 
There  in  captivity  her  Eagles  lay, 

And  under  each,  in  aye-enduring  gold. 

One  well-known  word  its  fatal  story  told. 

9. 
There  read  1  Nile,  conspicuous  from  afar; 

And  Egypt  and  Maida  there  were  found  j 
And  Copenhagen  there  and  Trafalgar ; 

Vimeiro  and  Busaco's  day  renown'd; 
There  too  was  seen  Barrosa's  bloody  name, 
And  Albuhera,  dear-bought  field  of  fame. 

10. 
Yon  spoils  from  boastful  Massena  were  won ; 
Those  Marniont  left  in  that  illustrious  fight 
By  Salamanca,  when  too  soon  the  sun 

Went  down,  and  darkness  hid  the  Frenchman's 
flight. 
These  from  Vittoria  were  in  triumph  borne, 
When  from    the    Intruder's    head    Spain's   stolen 
crown  was  torn. 

11. 

These  on  Pyrene's  awful  heights  were  gain'd. 

The  trophies  of  that  memorable  day, 
VVlien  deep  with  blood  her  mountain  springs  were 
stain'd. 
Above  the  clouds  and  lightnings  of  that  fray, 
Wiieeling  afar  the  affrighted  eagles  fled ; 
At  eve  the  wolves  came  forth  and  prey'd  upon  the 
dead. 

12. 

And  blood-stain'd  flags  were  here    from    Orthies 
borne. 

Trampled  by  France  beneath  her  flying  feet; 
And  what  before  Thoulouse  from  Soult  were  torn, 

When  the  stern  Marshal  met  his  last  defeat, 
Yielding  once  more  to  Britain's  arm  of  might, 
And  Wellington  in  mercy  spared  his  flight. 

13. 

There  hung  the  Eagles  which,  with  victory  flush'd. 
From  Fleurus  and  from  Ligny  proudly  flew, 

To  see  the  Usurper's  high-swollen  fortune  crush"d 
Forever  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  — 

Day  of  all  days,  surpassing  in  its  fame 

All  fields  of  elder  or  of  later  name  ! 

14. 

There,  too,  the  painter's  universal  art 
Each  story  told  to  all  beholders'  e3'es ; 

And  Sculpture  there  had  done  her  fitting  part, 
Bidding  the  forms  perdurable  arise 

Of  those  great  Chiefs  who  in  the  field  of  hghl 

Had  best  upheld  their  country's  sacred  right. 
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Tliere  stood  our  peerless  Edward,  gentle-soul'd, 
The  Sable  Prince,  of  chivalry  the  flower; 

And  tliat  Plantagenei  of  sterner  mould, 

He  who  the  conquer'd  crown  of  Gallia  wore; 

And  Blake,  and  Nelson,  Glory's  favorite  son. 

And    Pilarlborough    there,  and  Wolfe,    and  Wel- 
lington. 

16. 

But  from  tlie  statues  and  the  storied  wall. 

The  living  scene  withdrew  my  wondering  sense  ; 

For  with  accordant  pomp  tliat  gorgeous  hall 
Was  fiU'd;  and  I  beheld  tlie  opulence 

Of  Britain's  Court, — a  proud  assemblage  there, 

Her  Statesmen,  and  her  Warriors,  and  her  Fair. 

17. 

Amid  that  Hall  of  Victory,  side  by  side. 
Conspicuous  o'er  the  splendid  company, 

Tliere  sat  a  royal  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride  j 
In  her  fair  cheek,  and  in  her  bright  blue  eye, 

Her  flaxen  locks,  and  her  benignant  mien, 

The  marks  of  Brunswick's  Royal  Line  were  seen. 

18. 
Of  princely  lineage  and  of  princely  heart,      [fight. 

The  Bridegroom  seem'd,  —  a  man  approved  in 
Who  in  the  great  deliverance  bore  his  part, 

And  had  pursued  the  recreant  Tyrant's  flight. 
When,  driven  from  injured  Germany,  he  fled, 
Bearing  the  curse  of  God  and  Man  upon  his  head. 

19. 
Guardant  before  his  feet  a  Lion  lay. 

The  Saxon  Lion,  terrible  of  yore, 
Who,  in  his  wither'd  limbs  and  lean  decay, 

Tlie  marks  of  long  and  cruel  bondage  bore  ; 
But  broken  now  beside  him  lay  the  chain. 
Which  gall'd  and  fretted  late  his  neck  and  mane. 

20. 
A  Lion  too  was  couch'd  before  the  Bride  ; 

That  noble  Beast  had  never  felt  the  chain ; 
Strong   were    his   sinewy    limbs   and   smooth  his 
hide, 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  broad  the  affluent  mane 
DisheveU'd  hung;  beneath  his  feet  were  laid 
Torn  flags  of  France,  whereon  his  bed  he  made. 

21. 
Full  difl^erent  were  those  Lions  twain  in  plight, 

Yet  were  they  of  one  brood;  and  side  by  side 
Of  old,  the  Gallic  Tiger  in  his  might 

Tliey  many  a  lime  had  met,  and  quell'd  his  pride. 
And  made  the  treacherous  spoiler  from  their  ire, 
Cowering  and  crippled,  to  his  den  retire. 

22. 
Two  forms  divine  on  either  side  the  tlirone, 

Its  heavenly  guardians,  male  and  female  stood  ; 
His  eye  was  bold,  and  on  his  brow  there  shone 

Contempt  of  all  base  things,  and  pride  subdued 
To  wisdom's  will :  a  warrior's  garb  he  wore, 
And  HcNOR  was  the  name  the  Genius  bore. 


23. 

That  other  form  was  in  a  snow-white  vest, 
As  well  her  virgin  loveliness  became; 

Erect  her  port,  and  on  her  spotless  breast 

A   blood-red  cross   was  hung ;  Faith   was  her 
name, 

As  by  that  sacred  emblem  might  be  seen, 

And  by  her  eagle  eye,  and  by  her  dove-like  mien. 

24. 

•  ler  likeness  such  to  that  robuster  power. 
That  sure  ma  sister  she  might  have  been  deem'd, 

Child  of  one  womb  at  one  auspicious  hour. 
Akin  they  were,  yet  not  as  thus  it  seem'd ; 

For  he  of  Valor  was  the  eldest  son. 

From  Arete  in  happy  union  sprung. 

25. 
But  her  to  Phronis  Eusebeia  bore, 

She  whom  her  mother  Dice  sent  to  earth  ; 
What  marvel  then  if  thus  their  features  wore 

Reseniblant  lineaments  of  kindred  birth. 
Dice  being  child  of  Him  who  rules  above. 
Valor  his  earth-born  son ;  so  both  derived  from 
Jove. 

26. 

While  1  stood  gazing,  suddenly  the  air 

Was  fiU'd  with  solemn  music  breathing  round ; 

And  yet  no  mortal  instruments  were  there. 
Nor  seem'd  that  melody  an  earthly  sound. 

So  wondrously  it  came,  so  passing  sweet. 

For  some  strange  pageant  sure  a  prelude  meet. 

27. 

In  every  breast  methought  there  seem'd  to  be 
A  hush  of  reverence  mingled  with  dismay  ; 

For  now  appear'd  a  heavenly  comply 

Toward  the  royal  seat  who  held  tneir  way  ; 

A  female  Form  majestic  led  them  on, — 

With  awful  port  she  came,  and  stood  before  the 
Throne. 

28. 
Gentle  her  mien,  and  void  of  all  off'ence  ; 
But  if  aught  wrong'd  her,  she  could  strike  such 
fear. 
As  when  Minerva,  in  her  Sire's  defence. 

Shook  in  Phlegnean  fields  her  dreadful  spear. 
Yet  her  benignant  aspect  told  that  ne'er 
Would  she  refuse  to  heed  a  suppliant's  prayer. 

29. 
The  Trident  of  the  Seas  in  iier  right  hand, 

The  sceptre  which  tli.at  Bride  was  born  to  wield. 
She  bore,  in  symbol  of  her  just  command, 

And  in  her  left  display'd  the  Red-Cross  shield. 
A  plume  of  milk-white  featliers  overspread 
The  laurell'd  helm  which  graced  her  lofty  head. 

30. 
Daughter  of  Brunswick's  fated  line,  she  said. 

While  joyful  realms  theii  gratulations  p,ay. 
And  ask  for  blessings  on  thy  bridal  bed. 

We,  too,  descend  upon  this  happy  day  ;  — 
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Receive  with  willing  ear  what  we  impart, 
And  treasure  up  our  counsels  in  tlij  heart ! 

31. 

Long  may  it  be  ere  thou  art  cali'd  to  bear 
The  weight  of  empire  in  a  day  of  woe  ! 

Be  it  thy  favor'd  lot  meantime  to  share 
The  joj's  whicli  from  domestic  virtue  flow, 

And  may  the  lessons  which  are  now  impress'd, 

In  years  of  leisure,  sink  into  thy  breast. 

32. 

Look  to  thy  Sire,  and  in  his  steady  way. 
As  in  his  Father's  he,  learn  thou  to  tread  ; 

That  thus,  when  comes  the  inevitable  day. 
No  other  'change  be  felt  than  of  tlie  head 

Which  wears  the  crown ;  thy  name  will  then  be 
blest 

Like  theirs,  when  thou,  too,  shalt  be  cali'd  to  rest. 

33. 
Love  peace  and  cherish  peace  ;  but  use  it  so 

That  'War  may  find  thee  ready  at  all  hours ; 
And  ever  when  thou  strikest,  let  the  blow 

Be  swifl  and  sure  :  then  put  forth  all  the  powers 
Which  God  hatli  given  thee  to  redress  thy  wrong, 
And,  powerful  as  tliou  art,  the  strife  will  not  be 
long. 

34. 

Let  not  the  sacred  Trident  from  tliy  hand 
Depart,  nor  lay  the  falchion  from  thy  side  ! 

Queen  of  tlie  Seas,  and  mighty  on  the  land, 

Thy  power  shall  then  be  dreaded  far  and  wide  : 

And  trusting  still  in  God  and  in  the  Right, 

Thou   mayst    again   defy  the    World's   collected 
might. 

35. 
Thus  as  she  ceased,  a  comely  Sage  came  on, 

His  temples  and  capacious  forehead  spread 
With  locks  of  venerable  eld,  which  shone 

As  when,  in  wintry  morns,  on  Skiddaw's  head 
The  cloud,  the  sunshine,  and  the  snow  unite, 
So  silvery,  so  unsullied,  and  so  white. 

36. 

Of  Kronos  and  the  Nymph  Mnemosyne 
He  sprung,  on  either  side  a  birth  divine  ; 

Thus  to  the  Olympian  Gods  allied  was  he. 
And  brother  to  the  sacred  Sisters  nine. 

With  whom  he  dwelt  in  interchange  of  lore. 

Each  thus  instructing  each  for  evermore. 

37. 
They  cali'd  him  Pra.xis  in  the  Olympian  tongue  ; 

Bui  nete  on  earth  Experience  was  his  name. 
Whatever  things  have  pass'd  to  him  were  known. 

And  he  could  see  the  future  ere  it  came ; 
Such  foresight  was  his  patient  wisdom's  meed, — 
Alas  for  those  who  his  wise  counsels  will  not  heed  ! 

38. 
He  bore  a  goodly  volume,  which  he  laid 
Between  that  princely  couple  on  the  throne. 


Lo,  tiiere  my  work  for  this  great  realm,  he  said. 
My  work,  which  with  tlie  kingdom's  growth  has 
grown. 
The  rights,  the  usages,  the  laws  wherein 
Blessed  above  all  nations  she  hath  been 

39. 
Such  as  the  sacred  trust  to  thee  is  given. 

So  unimpair'd  transmit  it  to  thy  line  : 
Preserve  it  as  the  choicest  gift  of  Heaven, 

Alway  to  make  the  bliss  of  thee  and  thine  : 
The  talisman  of  England's  strength  is  tliere,  — 
With  reverence  guard  it,  and  with  jealous  care ! 

40. 
The  nexl  wno  stood  before  that  royal  pair 

Came  gliding  like  a  vision  o'er  the  ground ; 
A  glory  went  before  him  tlirough  the  air. 

Ambrosial  odors  floated  all  around. 
His  purple  wings  a  heavenly  lustre  shed 
A  silvery  halo  hover'd  round  his  head 

41. 

Tlie  Angel  of  the  English  Church  was  this, 
With  whose  divinest  presence  there  appear'd 

A  glorious  train,  inheritors  of  bliss. 

Saints  in  tlie  niemory  of  the  good  revered. 

Who,  having  render'd  back  their  vital  breath 

To  Him  from  wliom  it  came,  were  perfected  b^ 
Death. 

42. 

Edward  the  spotless  Tudor,  there  I  knew. 
In  whose  pure  breast,  with  pious  nurture  fed, 

All  generous  hopes  and  gentle  virtues  grew ; 
A  heavenly  diadem  adorn'd  his  head, — 

Most  blessed  Prince,  whose  saintly  name  might 
move 

The  understanding  heart  to  tears  of  reverent  love. 

43. 
Less  radiant  than  King  Edward,  Cranmer  came, 

But  purged  from  persecution's  sable  spot ; 
For  he  had  given  his  body  to  the  flame, 

And  now  in  that  right  hand,  which,  flinching  not, 
He  profi'er'd  to  the  fire's  atoning  doom. 
Bore  he  the  unfading  palm  of  martyrdom. 

44. 
There  too  came  Latimer,  in  worth  allied. 

Who,  to  the  stake  when  brought  by  Romisli  rage, 
As  if  with  prison  weeds  he  cast  aside 

The  infirmity  of  flesh  and  weight  of  age. 
Bow-bent  till  then  with  weakness,  in  his  shroud 
Stood  up  erect  and  firm  before  the  admiring  crowd. 

45. 

With  these,  partakers  in  beatitude. 

Bearing  like  them  the  palm,  their  emblem  meet. 
The  Noble  Army  came,  who  had  subdued 

All  frailty,  putting  death  beneath  their  feet : 
Their  robes  were  like   the   mountain  snow,  and 

bright 
.As  though  they  had  been  dipp'd  in  the  fountain 
springs  of  light. 
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46. 

For  these  %vere  they  who  valiantly  endured 
The  fierce  extremity  of  mortal  pain, 

By  no  weak  tenderness  to  life  allured, 

The  victims  of  that  hateful  Henry's  reign, 

And  of  the  bloody  Queen,  beneath  whose  sway 

Rome  lit  her  fires,  and  Fiends  kept  holyday. 


O  pardon  me,  thrice  holy  Spirits  dear, 
Tliat  hastily  I  now  must  pass  ye  by  ! 

No  want  of  duteous  reverence  is  there  here; 
None  better  knows  nor  deeplier  feels  than  I 

What  to  your  sufferings  and  your  faith  we  owe. 

Ye  valiant  champions  for  the  truth  below  ! 

4S. 
Hereafter,  haply,  with  maturer  care, 

(So   Heaven   permit,)  that  reverence   shall  be 
shown. 
Now  of  my  vision  1  must  needs  declare, 

And  how  the  Angel  stood  before  the  throne. 
And,  fixing  on  that  Princess,  as  he  spake. 
His  eye  benign,  the  awful  silence  brake. 

49. 
Thus  said  the  Angel  — Thou  to  whom  one  day 

There  shall  in  earthly  guardianship  be  given 
The  Englisli  Church,  preserve  it  from  decay  ! 

Ere  now  for  that  most  sacred  charge  hath  Heaven 
In  perilous  times  provided  female  means. 
Blessing  it  beneatli  the  rule  of  pious  Queens. 

50. 

Bear  thou  that  great  Eliza  in  thy  mind. 
Who  from  a  wreck  this  fabric  edified ; 

And  Her  who,  to  a  nation's  voice  resign'd, 
When  Rome  in  hope  its  wiliest  engines  plied. 

By  her  own  heart  and  righteous  Heaven  approved. 

Stood  up  against  the  Father  whom  she  loved. 

51. 

Laying  all  mean  regards  aside,  fill  Thou 
Her  seats  with  wisdom  and  with  learned  worth ; 

Tliat  so,  whene'er  attack'd,  with  fearless  brow 
Her  champions  may  defend  her  rights  on  earth ; 

Link'd  is  her  welfare  closely  with  thine  own  ; 

One  fate  attends  the  Altar  and  the  Throne  1 

52. 
Think  not  that  lapse  of  ages  shall  abate 

The  inveterate  malice  of  that  Harlot  old; 
Fallen  though  thou  deem'st  her  from  her  high  estate, 

S!ie  proffers  still  the  envenom'd  cup  of  gold, 
And  her  fierce  Beast,  whose  names  are  Blasphemy, 
The  same  that  was,  is  still,  and  still  must  be. 

53. 
The  stern  Sectarian  in  unnatural  league 

Joins  her  to  war  against  their  hated  foe  ; 
Error  and  Faction  aid  the  bold  intrigue. 

And  the  dark  Atheist  seeks  her  overthrow, 
While  giant  Zeal  in  arms  against  her  stands. 
Barks  with  a  hundred  mouths,  and  lifls  a  hundred 
hands. 


54. 

Built  on  a  rock,  the  fabric  may  repel 

Their  utmost  rage,  if  all  withm  be  sound  ; 

But  if  within  the  gates  Indifference  dwell, 

Woe  to  her  then  !  there  needs  no  outward  wound ! 

Through  her  whole  frame  benumb'd,  a  lethal  sleep, 

Like  the  cold  poison  of  the  asp,  will  creep. 

55. 

In  thee,  as  in  a  cresset  set  on  high, 

The  light  of  piety  should  shine  far  seen, 

A  guiding  beacon  fix'd  for  every  eye  : 

Thus  from  the  influence  of  an  honor'd  Queen, 

As  from  its  spring,  should  public  good  proceed,  — 

The  peace  of  Heaven  will  be  thy  proper  meed. 

56. 
So  should  return  that  happy  state  of  yore, 

When  piety  and  joy  went  hand  in  hand  ; 
The  love  which  to  his  flock  the  shepherd  bore, 
The  old  observances  which  cheer'd  the  land. 
The  household  prayers  which,  honoring  God's  high 

name. 
Kept  the  lamp  trimm'd  and  fed  the  sacred  flame. 

57. 

Thus  having  spoke,  away  the  Angel  pass'd 
With  all  his  train,  dissolving  from  the  sight; 

A  transitory  shadow  overcast 
The  sudden  void  they  left;  all  meaner  light 

Seeming  like  darkness  to  the  eye  which  lost 

The  full  effulgence  of  that  heavenly  host. 

58. 
Eftsoon,  in  reappearing  light  confess'd. 

There  stood  another  Minister  of  bliss, 
With  his  own  radiance  clothed  as  with  a  vest. 

One  of  the  angelic  company  was  this. 
Who,  guardians  of  the  rising  human  race, 
Alway  in  Heaven  behold  the  Father's  face. 

59. 
Somewhile  he  fix'd  upon  the  royal  Bride 

A  contemplative  eye  of  thoughtful  grief; 
The  trouble  of  that  look  benign  implied 

A  sense  of  wrongs  for  which  he  sought  relief, 
And  that  Earth's  evils  which  go  unredress'd 
May  waken  sorrow  in  an  Angel's  breast. 

60. 

I  plead  for  babes  and  sucklings,  he  began, 
Those  who  are  now,  and  who  are  yet  to  be  ; 

I  plead  for  all  the  surest  hopes  of  man, 
The  vital  welfare  of  humanity  : 

Oh !  let  not  bestial  Ignorance  maintain 

Longer  within  the  land  her  brutalizing  reign. 

61. 

O  Lady,  if  some  new-born  babe  should  bless. 
In  answer  to  a  nation's  prayers,  thy  love, 

When  thou,  beholding  it  in  tenderness. 

The  deepest,  holiest  joy  of  earth  shalt  prove. 

In  that  the  likeness  of  all  infants  see, 

And  call  to  mind  tliat  hour  what  now  thou  hear'sl 
from  me. 
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62. 
Then  seeing  infant  man,  tliat  Lord  of  Earth, 

Most  weak  and  helpless  of  all  breathing  things. 
Remember  that  as  Nature  makes  at  birth 

No  different  law  for  Peasants  or  for  Kings, 
And  at  the  end  no  difference  may  befall. 
The  "short  parenthesis  of  life"  is  all 

63. 

But  in  that  space,  how  wide  may  be  their  doom 

Of  honor  or  dishonor,  good  or  ill ! 
From  Nature's  hand  like  plastic  clay  they  come, 

To  take  from  circumstance  their  woe  or  weal ; 
And  as  the  form  and  pressure  may  be  given, 
They  wither  upon  eartli,  or  ripen  there  for  Heaven. 

64. 
Is  it  then  fitting  that  one  soul  should  pine 

For  lack  of  culture  in  this  favor'd  land.' — • 
That  spirits  of  capacity  divine 

Perish,  like  seeds  upon  the  desert  sand.'  — 
That  needful  knowledge  in  this  age  of  light 
Should  not  by  birth  be  every  Briton's  right ' 

65. 
Little  can  private  zeal  effect  alone ; 

The  State  must  this  state-malady  redress; 
For  as,  of  all  the  ways  of  life,  but  one  — 

The  path  of  duty  —  leads  to  happiness, 
So  in  their  duty  States  must  find  at  length 
Their  welfare,  and  their  safety,  and  their  strength. 

66. 
This  the  first  duty,  carefully  to  train 

The  children  in  the  way  that  they  should  go ; 
Then  of  the  family  of  guilt  and  pain 

How  large  a  part  were  banish'd  from  below  ! 
How  would  the  people  love  with  surest  cause 
Their  country,  and  revere  her  venerable  laws ! 

67. 

Is  there,  alas !  within  the  human  soul 

An  inbred  taint  disposing  it  for  ill.' 
More  need  that  early  culture  should  control 

And  discipline  by  love  the  pliant  will ! 
The  heart  of  man  is  rich  in  all  good  seeds ; 
Neglected,  it  is  choked  with  tares  and  noxious 
weeds. 

68. 
Ho  ceased,  and  sudden  from  some  unseen  throng 

A  choral  peal  arose  and  shook  the  hall ; 
As  when  ten  thousand  children  with  their  song 

Fill  the  resounding  temple  of  St.  Paul ;  — 
Scarce    can    the    heart  their  powerful  tones  sus- 
tain;— 
"  Save,  or  we  perish !  "  was  the  thrilling  strain. 

69. 

"Save,  or  we  perish  !  "  thrice  the  strain  was  sung 
By  unseen  Souls  innumerous  hovering  round  ; 

And  whilst  the  hall  with  their  deep  chorus  rung, 
The  inmost  heart  was  shaken  wiih  the  sound  ; 

I  felt  the  refluent  blood  forsake  my  face. 

And  my  knees  trembled  in  that  awful  place. 


70. 

Anon  two  female  forms  before  our  view 

Came  side  by  side,  a  beauteous  couplement ; 

The  first  a  virgin  clad  in  skyey  blue  ; 

Upward  to  Heaven  her  steadfast  eyes  were  bent, 

Her  countenance  an  anxious  meaning  bore. 

Yet  such  as  might  have  made  her  loved  the  more. 

71. 

This  was  that  maiden,  "sober,  chaste,  and  wise," 
Who  bringeth  to  all  hearts  their  best  delight : 

"  Though  spoused,  yet  wanting  wedlock's  solem- 
nize ;  " 
"  Daughter  of  Ccjlia,  and  Speranza  hight, 

I  knew  her  well  as  one  whose  portraiture 

In  my  dear  Master's  verse  forever  will  endare. 

72. 

Her  sister,  too,  the  same  divinest  page 
Taught  me  to  know  for  tliat  Charissa  fair 

"  Of  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage, 
Of  wondrous  beauty  and  of  bounty  rare, 

Full  of  great  love,"  in  whose  most  gentle  mien 

The  charms  of  perfect  womanhood  were  seen. 

73. 
This  lovely  pair  unroU'd  before  the  throne 

"Earth's  melancholy  map,"  whereon  to  sight 
Two  broad  divisions  at  a  glance  were  shown,  — 

The  empires  these  of  Darkness  and  of  Light. 
Well  might  the  thoughtful  bosom  sigh  to  mark 
How  wide  a  portion  of  the  map  was  dark. 

74. 
Behold,  Charissa  cried,  how  large  a  space 

Of  Earth  lies  unredeem'd  !     Oh,  grief  to  think 
That  countless  myriads  of  immortal  race, 

In  error  born,  in  ignorance  must  sink, 
Train'd  up  in  customs  which  corrupt  the  heart, 
And  following  miserably  the  evil  part ! 

75. 
Regard  the  e.tpanded  Orient,  from  the  shores 

Of  scorch'd  Arabia  and  the  Persian  sea. 
To  where  the  inhospitable  Ocean  roars 

Against  tile  rocks  of  frozen  Tartary  ; 
Look  ne.xt  at  those  Australian  isles,  which  lie 
Thick  as  the  stars  that  stud  tlie  wintry  sky ;  — 


Then  let  thy  mind  contemplative  sur\'ey 
That  spacious  region,  where,  in  elder  time. 

Earth's  unremember'd  conquerors  held  the  sway  ; 
And  Science,  trusting  in  her  skill  sublime, 

With  lore  abstruse  the  sculptured  walls  o'erspread. 

Its  import  now  forgotten  with  the  dead. 

77. 
From  Nile  and  Congo's  undiscover'd  springs 

To  the  four  seas  which  gird  the  unhappy  land, 
Behold  it  left  a  prey  to  barbarous  Kings, 

The  Robber,  or  the  Trader's  ruthless  hand : 
Sinning  and  suffering,  every  where  unbless'd, 
Behold   her   wretched   sons,  oppressing    and   op- 
press'd  ' 
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78. 
To  England  is  the  Eastern  empire  given, 

And  hers  llie  sceptre  of  the  circling  main; 
Shall  she  not  then  diiFuse  the  word  of  Heaven 

Through  all  tlie  regions  of  her  trusted  reign, — 
Wage  against  evil  things  the  hallow'd  strife, 
And  sow  with  liberal  hand  the  seeds  of  life  ! 

79. 
By  strenuous  efforts  in  a  rightful  cause. 

Gloriously  hath  she  surpass'd  her  ancient  fame. 
And   won    in    arms    the  astonish'd    World's   ap- 
plause. 
Yet  may  she  win  in  peace  a  nobler  name. 
And  Nations,  which  now  lie  in  error  blind. 
Hail  her  the  Friend  and  Teacher  of  Mankind  ! 

80. 
Oh !  what  a  part  were  that,  Speranza  then 

Exclaim'd,  to  act  upon  Earth's  ample  stage  I 
Oh  !  what  a  name  among  the  sons  of  men 

To  leave,  which  should  endure  from  age  to  age  ! 
And  what  a  strength  that  ministry  of  good 
Should  find  in  love  and  human  gratitude  ' 

81. 
Speed  thou  the  work.  Redeemer  of  the  World  ! 

That  the  long  miseries  of  mankind  may  cease  ! 
Where'er  the  Red  Cross  banner  is  unfurl'd 

There  let  it  carry  truth,  and  light,  and  peace  ! 
Did  not  the  Angels  who  announced  thy  birth 
Proclaim  it  with  the  sound  of  Peace  on  Earth.' 

82. 
Bless  thou  this  happy  Island,  that  the  stream 

Of  blessing  far  and  wide  from  hence  may  flow ! 
Bless  it  that  thus  thy  saving  Mercy's  beam 
Reflected  hence  may  shine  on  all  below ! 
Thv   kisgdom    come!    thy   will   be    done,   O 

Lord  ! 
And   be   thv  Holy   Name   thbocgh    all   the 

WOKLD    adored ! 

83. 
Thus  as  Speranza  cried,  she  clasp'd  her  hands, 

And  heavenward  lifted  them  in  ardent  prayer. 
Lo  !  at  the  act  the  vaulted  roof  expands, — 

Heaven  opens,  —  and  in  empyreal  air 
Pouring  its  splendors  through  the  inferior  sky 
More  bright  than  noon-day  suns  the  Cross  ap- 
pears on  high. 

84. 
A  strain  of  heavenly  harmony  ensued, 

Such  as  but  once  to  mortal  ears  was  known, — 
The  voice  of  that  Angelic  Multitude, 

Who,  in  their  Orders,  stand  around  the  Throne ; 
Peace  upon  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men  !  they 

sung. 
And  Heaven   and  Earth  with  that  prophetic  an- 
them rung. 

85. 
In  holy  fear  I  fell  upon  the  ground. 
And  hid  my  face,  unable  to  endure 


The  glory,  or  sustain  the  piercing  sound ; 

In  fear  and  yet  in  trembling  joy,  for  sure 
My  soul  that  hour  yearn'd  strongly  to  be  free, 
That  it  might  spread  its  wings  in  immortality. 

66. 
Gone  was  the  glory  when  I  raised  my  head ; 

But  in  the  air  appear'd  a  form  half  seen, 
Below  with  shadows  dimly  garmented. 

And  indistinct  and  dreadful  was  his  mien : 
Yet,  when  I  gazed  intentlier,  I  could  trace 
Divinest  beauty  in  that  awful  face. 

87. 
Hear  me,  O  Princess !  said  the  shadowy  form. 

As,  in  administering  this  mighty  land, 
Thou  with  thy  best  endeavor  shalt  perform 

The  will  of  Heaven,  so  shall  my  faithful  hand 
Thy  great  and  endless  recompense  supply ;  — 
My  name  is  DEATH :  the  last,  best  friend 
AM  I! 


EPILOGUE. 


i. 

Is  this  the  Nuptial  Song  ?  with  brow  severe 
Perchance  the  votaries  of  the  world  will  say  : 

Are  these  fit  strains  for  Royal  ears  to  hear.' 
What  man  is  he  who  thus  assorts  his  lay. 

And  dares  pronounce  with  inauspicious  breath, 

In  Hymeneal  verse,  the  name  of  Death.' 


Remote  from  cheerful  intercourse  of  men. 
Hath  he  indulged  his  melancholy  mood, 

And,  like  the  hermit  in  some  sullen  den. 
Fed  his  distemper'd  mind  in  solitude .' 

Or  have  fanatic  dreams  distraught  his  sense, 

That   thus   he   should  presume  with  bold  irrev- 
erence ? 


O  Royal  Lady,  ill  they  judge  the  heart 
That  reverently  approaches  thee  to-day. 

And  anxious  to  perform  its  fitting  part, 
Prefers  the  tribute  of  this  duteous  lay  ! 

Not  with  displeasure  should  his  song  be  read 

Who  prays  for  Heaven's  best  blessings  on  thy 
head. 


He  prays  that  many  a  year  may  pass  away 
Ere  the  State  call  thee  from  a  life  of  love ; 

Vex'd  by  no  public  cares,  that  day  by  day 
Thy  heart  the  dear  domestic  joys  may  prove. 

And  gracious  Heaven  thy  chosen  nuptials  bless 

With  all  a  Wife's  and  all  a  Mother's  happiness. 

5. 
He  prays  that,  for  thine  own  and  England's  sake. 

The  Virtues  and  the  Household  Charities 
Their  favor'd  seat  beside  thy  hearth  may  take; 

That  when  the  Nation  thitlier  turn  their  eyes, 
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There  the  conspicuous  model  they  may  find 
Of  all  which  makes  the  bliss  of  human-kind. 


He  prays  that,  when  the  sceptre  to  thy  hand 
In  due  succession  shall  descend  at  length, 

Prosperity  and  Peace  may  bless  the  Land, 

Truth    be    thy    counsellor,    and    Heaven    thy 
strength  ; 

That  every  tongue  tiiy  praises  may  proclaim, 

And  every  heart  m  secret  bless  thy  name. 

7. 
He  prays  tliat  thou  mayst  strenuously  maintain 

The  wise  laws  handed  down  from  sire  to  son ; 
He  prays  that,  under  thy  auspicious  reign. 

All  may  be  added,  which  is  left  undone. 
To  make  the  realm,  its  polity  complete. 
In  all  things  happy,  as  in  all  things  great ;  — 


That,  through  the  will  of  thy  enlighten'd  mind. 
Brute  man  may  be  to  social  life  reclaim'd  ; 

That,  in  compassion  for  forlorn  mankind. 
The  saving  Faitii  may  widely  be  proclaim'd 

Through    erring    lands,    beneath    thy    fostering 
care  ;  — 

This  is  his  ardent  hope,  his  loyal  prayer. 

9. 
In  every  cottage  may  thy  power  be  blest 

For  blessings  which  should  every  where  abound ; 
Thy  will,  beneficent,  from  East  to  West, 

May  bring  forth  good  where'er  the  sun  goes 
round. 
And   thus,  through  future  times,  should  Char- 
lotte's fame 
Surpass  our  great  Eliza's  golden  name. 

10. 
Of  awful  subjects  have  I  dared  to  sing  ; 

Yet  surely  are  they  such,  as,  view'd  aright. 
Contentment  to  thy  better  mind  may  bring  ; 
A  strain  which  haply  may  thy  heart  invite 
To  ponder  well  how  to  thy  choice  is  given 
A   glorious   name   on   Earth,  a  high   reward   in 
Heaven. 

11. 

Light   strains,   though   cheerful   as   the   hues  of 
spring, 

Would  wither  like  a  wreath  of  vernal  flowers ; 
The  amaranthine  garland  which  I  bring 

Shall  keep  its  verdure  through  all  after-hours ;  — 
Yea,  while  the  Poet's  name  is  doom'd  to  live. 
So  long  this  garland  sliall  its  fragrance  give. 

12. 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  :  " 

Thus  said  the  Bard  who  spake  of  kingly  cares ; 
But  calmly  may  the  Sovereign  then  lie  down 
When  grateful  Nations  guard  him  with  their 
prayers • 

99 


Ho%v  sweet  a  sleep  awaits  the  Royal  head 

When  these  keep  watch  and  ward  around  the  bed  ' 


L'ENVOY. 


Go,  little  Book ;  from  this  my  solitude, 
I  cast  thee  on  the  waters  : . —  go  thy  ways  ' 

And  if,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good, 

Tlie  World  will  find  thee,  after  many  days. 

Be  it  with  thee  according  to  thy  worth  :  — 

Go,  little  Book !  in  faith  1  send  thee  fortli 


NOTES. 


The  "  short  parenthesis  of  life  "  is  alt.  —  69,  p.  783 
I  have  borrowed  this  striking  expression  from  Storer. 

AH  as  my  chrysom,  so  my  winding  sheet  j 
None  joy'd  my  birth,  none  mourn'd  my  death  to  see  ; 

The  short  parentbesja  of  life  was  aweet, 

But  short ;  —  what  was  before,  unknown  to  me, 
And  what  must  follow  is  the  Lord's  decree. 

Storer's  Life  and  Death  of  Wolsey. 

Let  me  insert  here  a  beautiful  passage  from  tliis  forgotten 
poet,  whose  work  has  been  retrieved  from  oblivion  in  the  Hell- 
conia.     Wolsey  is  speaking. 

More  fit  the  dirige  of  a  mournful  quire 
In  dull  sad  notes  all  sorrows  to  exceed, 
For  him  in  whom  the  Prince's  lovo  is  dead. 

I  am  the  tomb  where  that  affection  lies, 
That  was  the  closet  where  it  living  kept : 

Yet  wise  men  say  affeztion  never  dies  j  — 
No,  but  it  turns,  and  when  it  long  bath  slept. 
Looks  heavy^  Uke  the  eye  L'tat  long  hath  wept, 

O  could  it  die,  —  that  were  a  restful  state  I 

But  living,  it  converts  to  deadly  hate. 


Daughter  of  Cwlia,  ajid  Speranza  hight.— 71,  p.  783. 

IV. 

Dame  C<£lia  men  did  her  call,  as  thought 
From  Heaven  to  come,  or  thither  to  arise, 
The  mother  of  three  daughters  well  up-brought 
I  n  goodly  thews  or  godly  exercise  : 
The  eldest  two,  most  sober,  chaste  and  wise, 
Fidelia  and  Speranza  virgins  were, 
Though  spoused  yet  wanting  wedlock's  solemnize  ; 
But  fair  Churissa  to  a  lovely  fere 
Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  denr. 

Faery  Queen,  Book  I.  c.  10 


/  knew  her  icelt  as  one  whose  portraiture 

In  my  dear  Master'*s  verse  forever  will  endure.  ^^  11,  p.  ?83l 

XII. 

Thus  as  they  gan  of  sundry  things  devise, 

Lo!  two  most  goodly  virgins  camo  iu  place, 

Vlinked  arm  in  arm  in  lovely  wise, 

With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  grace, 

They  numbred  equal  steps  and  even  pace  ; 

Of  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight, 

Like  sunny  beams  threw  from  her  chryRlal  face, 
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That  could  have  dazed  the  rash  beholder's  sight, 
And  round  about  her  head  did  shine  like  Heaven's  light. 

XIII. 
She  was  arrayed  all  in  lilly  white. 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold, 
With  wine  and  water  filled  up  to  the  height, 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold, 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold  ; 
But  she  no  whit  did  change  her  constant  mood  ; 
And  in  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold 
A  book,  that  was  both  signed  and  sealed  with  blood, 
Wherein  dark  things  were  writ,  hard  to  be  understood. 

XIV. 

Her  younger  sister,  that  Speranza  liight. 
Was  clad  in  blue  that  her  beseemed  well : 
Not  all  so  chearful  seemed  she  of  sight 
As  was  her  sister  j  whether  dread  did  dwell, 
Or  anguish  in  her  heart,  is  hard  to  tell. 
Upon  her  arm  a  silver  anchor  lay, 
Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befell: 
And  ever  up  to  Heaven  as  she  did  pray. 
Her  atedfast  eyes  were  bent,  ne  swarved  other  way. 

Faery  Q^ueeii^  Book  I.  c.  10. 


HcT  sister^  too.  Vie  same  divinest  page 
Taught  me  to  know.  —  72,  p.  733. 

XXX. 

She  was  a  woman  in  her  freshest  age, 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  bounty  rare, 
With  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage, 
That  was  on  earth  not  easy  to  compare. 
Full  of  great  love. 

Faery  Queen,  Book  I.  c.  10, 


"  EarVi's  melanckvly  ttmij*."  — 73,  p.  783. 

A  part  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man  I  the  rest  a  waste  ; 
Rocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sands, 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings  and  death ! 
Such  is  Earth's  melancholy  map  !  but  far 
More  sad  I  this  earth  is  a  true  map  of  man. 

Young,  JVight  1,  t.  285. 

It  is  the  moral  rather  than  the  physical  map  which  ought  to 
excite  this  mournful  feeling,  —  but  such  contemplations  should 
excite  our  hope  and  out  zeal  also  ;  for  how  large  a  part  of  all 
existing  evil,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  is  remediable  by 
human  means ! 


iFunetal  Sons, 

FOR  THE   PRINCESS   CHARLOTTE  OF  WALES. 


In  its  summer  pride  array'd, 
Low  our  Tree  of  Hope  is  laid  ! 
Low  it  lies ;  —  in  evil  hour, 
Visiting  the  bridal  bower, 
Death  hath  levell'd  root  and  flower. 
Windsor,  in  thy  sacred  shade, 
(This  the  end  of  pomp  and  power!) 
Have  the  riles  of  death  been  paid  : 
Windsor,  in  thy  sacred  shade 
Is  the  Flower  of  Brunswick  laid  ! 

Ye  whose  relics  rest  around. 
Tenants  of  this  funeral  ground  ! 
Know  ye.  Spirits,  who  is  come, 
By  immitigable  doom 
Summon'd  to  the  untimely  tomb  ? 
Late  with  youth  and  splendor  crown'd. 
Late  in  beauty's  vernal  bloom. 
Late  with  love  and  joyance  blest ; 
Never  more  lamented  guest 
Was  in  Windsor  laid  to  rest. 

Henry,  thou  of  saintly  worth. 
Thou,  to  whom  thy  Windsor  gave 
Nativity,  and  name,  and  grave  ; 
Thou  art  in  this  hallowed  earth 
Cradled  for  the  immortal  birth  ! 
Heavily  upon  his  head 
Ancestral  crimes  were  visited ; 


He,  in  spirit  like  a  child, 
Meek  of  heart  and  undefiled. 
Patiently  his  crown  resigned, 
And  fix'd  on  heaven  his  heavenly  mind, 
Blessing,  while  he  kiss'd  the  rod, 
His  Redeemer  and  his  God. 
Now  may  he  in  realms  of  bliss 
Greet  a  soul  as  pure  as  his. 

Passive  as  that  humble  spirit 
Lies  his  bold  dethroner  too ; 
A  dreadful  debt  did  he  inherit 
To  his  injured  lineage  due  ; 
Ill-starr'd  prince,  whose  martial  merit 
His  own  England  long  might  rue  ! 
Mournful  was  that  Edward's  fame, 
Won  in  fields  contested  well, 
While  he  sought  his  rightful  claim : 
Witness  Aire's  unhappy  water. 
Where  the  ruthless  Clifford  fell ; 
And  when  Wharfe  ran  red  with  slaughter, 
On  the  day  of  Towton's  field. 
Gathering,  in  its  guilty  flood, 
The  carnage  and  the  ill-spilt  blood 
That  forty  thousand  lives  could  yield. 
Cressy  was  to  this  but  sport, 
Poictiers  but  a  pageant  vain ; 
And  the  victory  of  Spain 
Seem'd  a  strife  for  pastime  mean 
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And  the  work  of  Agincourt 

By  the  life  so  basely  shed 

Only  like  a  tournament; 

Of  the  pride  of  Norfolk's  line. 

Half  the  blood  which  tliere  was  spent, 

By  the  a.xe  so  often  red. 

Had  sufficed  again  to  gain 

By  the  fire  with  martyrs  fed. 

Anjou  and  ill-yielded  Maine, 

Hateful  Henry,  not  with  thee 

Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 

May  her  happy  spirit  be  ! 

And  Our  Lady's  Ancient  towers, 

Maugre  all  the  Valois '  powers, 

Had  a  second  time  been  ours.  — 

And  here  lies  one  whose  tragic  name 

A  gentle  daughter  of  thy  line. 

A  reverential  thought  may  claim ; 

Edward,  lays  her  dust  with  thine. 

That  niurder'd  Monarch,  whom  the  grave 

Revealing  its  long  secret,  gave 

Thou,  Elizabeth,  art  here ; 

Again  to  sight,  that  we  might  spy 

Thou  to  whom  all  griefs  were  known ; 

His  comely  face  and  waking  eye  ' 

Who  wert  placed  upon  the  bier 

There,  thrice  fifty  years,  it  lay, 

In  happier  hour  than  on  the  throne. 

Exempt  from  natural  decay. 

Fatal  daughter,  fatal  mother, 

Unclosed  and  bright,  as  if  to  say, 

Raised  to  that  ill-omen'd  station, 

A  plague,  of  bloodier,  baser  birth. 

Father,  uncle,  sons,  and  brother. 

Than  that  beneath  whose  rage  he  bled. 

Mourn'd  in  blood  her  elevation ! 

Was  loose  upon  our  guilty  earth ;  — 

Woodville,  in  the  realms  of  bliss. 

Such  awful  warning  from  the  dead 

To  thine  offspring  thou  mayst  say. 

Was  given  by  that  portentous  eye ; 

Early  death  is  happiness; 

Then  it  closed  eternally. 

And  favor'd  in  their  lot  are  they 

Who  are  not  left  to  learn  below 

That  length  of  life  is  length  of  woe. 
Lightly  let  this  ground  be  press'd ; 
A  broken  heart  is  here  at  rest. 

Ye  whose  relics  rest  around. 
Tenants  of  this  funeral  ground  ; 
Even  in  your  immortal  spheres, 
What  fresh  yearnings  will  ye  feel, 

But  thou,  Seymour,  with  a  greeting 

When  this  earthly  guest  appears  1 
Us  she  leaves  in  grief  and  tears ; 

Such  as  sisters  use  at  meeting. 

But  to  you  will  she  reveal 
Tidings  of  old  England's  weal; 

Joy,  and  sympathy,  and  love. 

Wilt  hail  her  in  the  seats  above. 

Of  a  righteous  war  pursued, 

Like  in  loveliness  were  ye  ; 
By  a  like  lamented  doom, 

Long,  through  evil  and  through  good, 
With  unshaken  fortitude  ; 

Hurried  to  an  early  tomb. 

Of  peace,  in  battle  twice  achieved ; 

While  together,  spirits  blest, 

Of  her  fiercest  foe  subdued, 

Here  your  earthly  relics  rest ; 

And  Europe  from  the  yoke  reliev'd. 
Upon  that  Brabantine  plain  ! 

Fellow  angels  shall  ye  be 

In  the  angelic  company. 

Such  the  proud,  the  virtuous  story. 

Such  the  great,  the  endless  glory 
Of  her  father's  splendid  reign  ! 
He  who  wore  the  sable  mail 

Henry,  too,  hath  here  his  part ; 

At  the  gentle  Seymour's  side. 

With  his  best  beloved  bride, 

Might,  at  this  heroic  tale. 
Wish  himself  on  earth  again. 

Cold  and  quiet,  here  are  laid 

The  ashes  of  that  fiery  heart. 

Not  with  his  tyrannic  spirit. 

Shall  our  Charlotte's  soul  inherit; 

One  who  reverently,  for  thee. 

No,  by  Fisher's  hoary  head,  — 

Raised  the  strain  of  bridal  verse,                         j 

By  More,  the  learned  and  the  good,  — 

Flower  of  Brunswick '.  mournfully 

By  Katharine's  wrongs  and  Bolejm's  blood, 

Lays  a  garland  on  thy  hearse. 
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TO    THE    KING. 


Sir, 


Only  to  Your  Majesty  can  the  present  pub- 
lication witli  propriety  be  addressed.  As  a  tribute 
to  the  sacred  memory  of  our  late  revered  Sover- 
eign, it  is  my  duty  to  present  it  to  Your  Majesty's 
notice  ;  and  to  whom  could  an  experiment,  whicli. 
perhaps,  may  be  considered  hereafter  as  of  some 
importance  in  English  Poetry,  be  so  fitly  inscribed, 
as  to  the  Royal  and  munificent  Patron  of  science, 
art,  and  literature .' 

We  owe  much  to  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  but 
to  none  of  that  illustrious  House  more  than  to 
Your  Majesty,  under  whose  government  the  mili- 
tary renown  of  Great  Britain  has  been  carried  to 
the  highest  point  of  glory.  From  that  pure  glory 
there  has  been  nothing  to  detract ;  the  success  was 
not  more  splendid  than  the  cause  was  good  ;  and 
tlie  event  was  deserved  by  the  generosity,  the 
justice,  the  wisdom,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the 
counsels  which  prepared  it.  The  same  perfect 
integrity  has  been  manifested  in  the  whole  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs.  More  has  been  done 
than  was  ever  before  attempted,  for  mitigating 
the  evils  incident  to  our  stage  of  society ;  for 
imbuing  the  rising  race  with  those  sound  principles 
of  religion  on  which  the  welfare  of  states  has  its 
only  secure  foundation ;  and  for  opening  new 
regions  to  the  redundant  enterprise  and  industry 
of  the  people.  Under  Your  Majesty's  government, 
the  Metropolis  is  rivalling  in  beauty  those  cities 
which  it  has  long  surpassed  in  greatness  :  sciences, 
arts,  and  letters  are  flourishing  beyond  all  former 
example ;  and  the  last  triumph  of  nautical  dis- 
covery and  of  the  British  flag,  which  had  so  often 
been  essayed  in  vain,  has  been  accomplished.  The 
brightest  portion  of  British  history  will  be  that 
which  records  the  improvements,  the  works,  and 
the  achievements  of  the  Georgian  .\cre. 

That  Your  M.ijesty  may  long  continue  to  reio-n 
over  a  free  and  prosperous  people,  and  that  tlie 
blessings  of  the  iiappiest  form  of  government  which 
has  ever  been  raised  by  human  wisdom  under  the 
favor  of  Divine  Providence,  may,  undec  Your 
Majesty's  protection,  be  transmitted  unimpaired 
to  posterity,  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  dutiful  Subject  and  Servant, 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


PREFACE 


THE    PRESENT    EDITIO.V 


THE    VISION    OF    JUDGMENT. 


Soon  afterthe  publicationof  this  poem,  the  Rev- 
erend S.  Tillbrook,  B.  D.,  at  that  time  Fellow  of 
Peterhouse,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled, 

«■  HISTORICAL   AND   CRITICAL  REMARKS 

UPON 

THE   MODERN  HEXAMETERS, 

AND    UPON 

MR.    SOUTHEY'S   VISION   OF  JUDGMENT. 

'  The  He,^anieter  Verse  I  grant  to  be  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  house,  (so  is  many  an  English  beggar ;)  yet  tliis  climo 
of  oura  he  cannot  thrive  in  ;  our  speech  is  too  craggy  for  liim 
to  set  his  plough  in ;  he  goes  twitching  and  hopping,  lilie  a 
man  running  upon  quagmires,  up  the  Jiill  in  one  syllable,  and 
down  tlie  dale  in  another,  retaining  no  part  of  that  strictly 
smooth  gait  which  he  vaunts  himself  with  among  the  Groeka 
and  Latins.'  —  Thomas  Nash. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

1822." 

The  following  e.\tracts  comprise  the  most  im- 
portant of  Mr.  Tillbrook's  animadversions:  — 

"  The  Laureate  says  that  '  if  it  be  difiicult  to 
reconcile  the  public  to  a  new  tune  in  verse,  it  is 
plainly  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to  a  new  pro- 
nunciation.' But  why  not  attempt  to  teach  this 
tune  on  new  principles  ?  why  leave  the  public  with- 
out a  guide  to  the  accents  and  divisions  of  the 
Georgian  he.vameter .'  This  should  have  been  done 
either  by  —  borrowing  from  the  Latin  rules  —  adopt- 
ing those  of  the  early  prosodians  —  or  by  inventing 
a  new  metronome.  It  is  difficult  to  recommend, 
much  more  to  establish,  any  theoretical  attempt 
tipon  individual  authority,  because  practical  expe- 
rience is  the  best  and  ultimate  test  of  success. 
After  repeated  trials,  the  enterprise  in  question  has 
uniformly  failed,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
all  modern  imitations  of  the  epic  are  unworthy  of 
becoming  denizens  among  our  English  metres. 
The  system  attempted  by  the  Latireate  is  profess- 
edly  an   imitation   of   the  ancient  systems;    but 
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every  copy  is  good  or  bad  as  it  resembles  or  differs 
from  its  original.  In  defence  of  his  enterprise, 
Mr.  Southey  should  not  have  contented  himself 
with  a  bare  exposition  of  the  measures  of  his  verse, 
but  should  iiave  actually  noted  the  cajsuras,  ac- 
cented the  syllables,  and  divided  the  feet.  In  mat- 
ters of  rhythm  and  sound,  the  untried  ear  cannot 
always  catch  the  precise  meaning  of  the  musician 
or  poet,  especially  where  an  original  air  is  turned 
into  a  variation  ;  and  this  seems  precisely  the  case 
between  the  modernized  and  original  epic,  the  dif- 
ference acknowledged  by  the  Laureate  being  the 
variation  alluded  to. 

"■  A  table,  exhibiting  the  varieties  which  Mr.  S. 
has  adopted,  and  their  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  legitimate  hexameter,  sliould  have  been 
drawn  out.  Critical  experience  has  long  ago 
selected  and  established  certain  canons  for  the 
iambic,  sapphic,  alcaic,  and  other  metres  ;  and 
Greek  or  Latin  verses  constructed  according  to 
these  laws  invariably  excel  both  in  rhythm  and 
melody.  —  Tliere  are  in  the  Vision  of  Judgment 
parts  which  may  charm  and  delight,  but  they  do 
so  from  no  metrical  effect.  The  reader  (notwith- 
standing the  Laureate's  caution)  soon  finds  him- 
self in  a  tangled  path,  and  gets  bewildered  for 
want  of  tliose  guides  which  lead  him  smoothly 
through  tiie  Siege  of  Troy.  But  if  he  travel  far 
.  with  the  Muse  of  modern  epic,  he  will  have  little 
running,  frequent  baitings,  some  stumbling  and 
jostling,  and  now  and  tlien  find  the  good  lady 
gaping,  or  sitting  crosslegged  in  the  midst  of  a 
barbarous  rabble  of  monosyllabic  particles. 

*  «  it  *  * 

"  But  it  will  be  easier  to  show  the  comparative 
and  probable  sources  of  excellence  or  failure  in 
the  composition  of  the  modern  hexameter,  by  an 
analysis  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  com- 
pared as  to  tlieir  Jilcral  and  syllabic  relations.  To 
effect  this,  four  separate  tables  have  been  drawn, 
containing  tlie  component  parts  and  totals  of  eight 
verses  of  hcxumctrical  dimensions,  taken  severally 
from  the  Iliad,  iEneid,  Vision  of  Judgment,  and 
from  a  poem  by  Schiller.  The  divisions  are  cal- 
culated to  show  tiie  totals  of  words,  syllables,  con- 
sonants, vowels,  diphtliongs,  letters,  and  variety  of 
final  syllables.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  tabular 
exposition  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  nearly 
analogous,  except  that  the  balance  of  polysyllables 
inclines  to  the  former.  The  diphtliongs  are  more 
and  the  consonants  fewcr^  and  the  total  of  letters 
and  words  also  is  less  with  the  Greek.  The  con- 
clusion therefore  is,  that  the  euphony,  and  syllabic 
power  of  speech,  must  likewise  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Greeks. 

"  In  the  English  scale,  the  number  of  monosylla- 
bles isjive  times  as  great  as  in  either  of  the  two 
ancient  languages,  and  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  in  the  German.  The  English  consonants  are 
very  nearly  double  those  of  the  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  the  total  number  of  words  bears  nearly  the 
name  ratio  both  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  viz.  tiro 
to  one.  By  necessity  of  grammar,  a  large  pro- 
^jortion  of  these  words  consists  of  monosyllables 


and  expletives.  Neither  the  consonants  in  the 
German,  nor  the  total  of  letters,  is  so  numerous 
as  in  the  English,  and  tlie  same  relation  holds 
between  the  Jinal  varieties  of  these  two  languages. 
*'  It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the  Teutonic 
hexameter  may  be  rendered  somewhat  superior  to 
the  English.  This  superiority  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  be  attributed  to  the  smaller  aggregate  of 
consonants  and  monosyllables  which  distinguisli 
the  German  vocabulary.  But  the  unprejudict'd 
reader  will  draw  what  inferences  he  pleases  from 
the  comparative  powers  of  each  language,  and  leo- 
ulate  his  decision  according  to  the  apparent  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  whole  of  the  argument  ard 
evidence. 

"  '  Excludat  jurgia  Finis.' 

*'  In  taking  leave  of  this  question,  the  Writer 
again  assures  Mr.  Southey  of  his  high  regard  both 
for  the  private  and  literary  life  of  the  Laureate  of 
the  present  age.  The  pen  v.'hich  has  traced  these 
Remarks,  if  it  be  not  that  of  a  readv  writer,  would 
fain  be  considered  as  that  of  a  humble  critic,  actu- 
ated by  no  other  motives  than  those  of  friendly 
discussions,  and  a  desire  to  preserve  the  Epic 
Muse  of  Greece  and  Latium  free  from  the  barbar- 
ities of  modern  imitation. 

"  It  is  against  the  metre  —  the  metrical  association 
and  arrangement  —  against  the  innovation,  not  the 
innovator,  that  the  writer  protests;  the  merits  or 
demerits  therefore  of  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  as  a 
poem,  he  leaves  to  abler  reviewers  and  to  posterity 
It  will  be  read  and  admired  by  a  few  persons,  just 
as  the  attempts  of  other  Hexametrists  have  been. 
The  experiments  of  Trissino,  Sydney,  and  Spenser, 
produced  a  short-lived  sensation,  which  perished 
with  the  sympathetic  caprice  of  the  times.  The 
reputation  of  Mr.  Southey  may,  even  in  the  Geor- 
gian age,  produce  a  parallel  effect ;  but,  independent 
of  the  probable  causes  of  tlie  failure  already  stated, 
the  poem  itself,  being  an  occasional  one,  is  on  that 
account,  also,  more  liable  to  forgetful ness. 

■Ti-  «  ^^  Tt 

"  Via  trita,  via  tuta^  is  therefore  as  good  a  password 
for  the  aspirant  who  would  climb  Parnassus,  as  for 
the  humble  pilgrim  who  plods  along  the  beaten 
path  of  Prose.  There  is  no  necessity,  indeed  no 
apology,  for  attempting  to  revive  those  misshapen 
forms  of  Poetry,  —  those  '  immodulata  pocviata^' 
which  have  long  ago  been  laid  to  rest,  shrouded 
in  cobwebs  and  buried  in  the  dust.  Ennius  may 
be  pardoned  his  iiu.'iginary  metempsychosis,  his 
Somtiitt  Pythagorco.,  and  assumption  of  the  title 
''Jiltcr  Iloincrus.'  but  the  world  would  be  loath 
now-a-days  to  allow  the  same  privileges  to  an 
English  poet. 

"  Had  there  been  any  good  chance  of  imitating 
the  classic  hexameter,  surely  he  (who  by  distinction 
among  our  Poets  was  called  '  divine  ')  must  have 
succeeded  in  the  enterprise.  Spenser,  however, 
relinquished  the  hopeless  task;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  example,  in  this  respect  at  least^ 
has  not  acted  preventively  upon  his  worthy  suc- 
cessor. 
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"  In  the  farrago  of  metrical  trash  which  has  been 
extracted  from  the  inodeni  hexanietrists  of  different 
countries,  what  is  tliere  worthy  of  example  or  re- 
membrance, either  in  the  subjects  or  execution  of 
their  performances?  Human  nature  is  indeed  so 
fickle  in  her  intellectual  operations,  that  the  most 
absurd  and  impracticuble  speculations  have  ever 
found  partisans  ready  to  advocate  their  truth,  and 
embark  in  the  execution  of  them.  But  the  career 
of  such  preposterous  enterprises  can  neither  be 
prosperous  nor  long.  To  wage  war  against  the 
opinions  of  the  wise  and  experienced,  is  to  challenge 
the  fate  of  poor  Dick  Tinto,  who  after  all  his  ill- 
spent  time  and  labor,  found  himself  *  patronized 
by  one  or  two  of  those  judicious  persons  who  make 
a  virtue  of  being  singular,  and  of  pitching  their  own 
opinions  against  those  of  the  world  in  matters  of 
taste  and  criticism.'  Ever  since  the  Republic  of 
Letters  was  established,  innovators  of  one  kind  or 
other  have  endeavored  to  supplant  the  sterling 
writers,  not  only  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  of  every 
civilized  country.  But  when  ingenuity  or  imita- 
tion can  bn-  foisted  upon  true  scholarsliip,  as  the 
representative  of  original  genius,  the  taste  of  the 
public  must  either  be  sadly  perverted  to  relish 
what  is  bad,  or  be  already  satiated  with  that  which 
is  good. 

"There  can  now  be  little,  or  rather  no  honor 
conferred  upon  our  own  legitimate  Muse,  by  an  at- 
tempt to  naturalize  a  bastard  race  of  metre,  which 
has  been  banished  from  the  most  enlightened  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Within  the  last  two  centuries,  lit- 
erature, arms,  and  commerce  have  extended  our 
vernacular  tongue  over  a  vast  portion  of  tlie  globe, 
and  it  is  spreading  still  further.  On  this,  if  on  no 
other  account,  it  behoves  the  guardians  of  our 
native  quarry  to  see  that  it  maintains  its  proper  ex- 
cellence, and  to  reconnnend,  as  worthy  of  imitation, 
only  such  standard  works  of  art  or  science,  as  may 
have  received  the  repeated  sanction  of  the  scholar 
and  critic.  The  arts  are  naturally  imitative  ;  they 
will,  however,  sometimes,  from  mistaken  judgment 
or  self-confidence,  undertake  to  copy  that  which  is 
inimitable.  We  cannot,  under  any  coloring  or 
disguise,  mistake  tlie  Muse  of  modem,  hexameter 
for  the  original  Calliope  of  Homer  or  Virgil. 

"  In  the  preface  to  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  Mr. 
Southey  assures  us  tliat  a  desire  to  realize  one  of 
the  hopes  of  his  youth  was  one  among  the  leading 
causes  of  his  enterprise  :  to  this  motive  might  have 
been  s\iperadded  the  conscientious  discliarge  of 
an  official  duty,  and  the  public  expression  of  his 
loyalty  and  attaclnnent  to  the  reigning  sovereign. 
With  these,  or  such  like  considerations,  the  im- 
ao-inary  apotheosis  of  our  late  revered  monarch 
seems  to  have  cooperated  in  the  plan  and  ex 
ecution  of  a  poem,  whicli  cannot  fail  of  giving 
offence  to  many  serious  and  well-meaning  persons. 
To  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  to 
pronounce  upon  the  eternal  condition  of  departed 
kings  or  others,  is  unquestionably  a  bold,  if  not 
a  presumptuous  undertaking.  But  when  this  is 
carried  on  under  the  bias  of  political  feelings,  there 
is  o-reater  danger  of  its  becoming  erroneous,  or 
digres3ing  into  what  some  might  cal!  impiety.     It 


must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  '•  Vision 
of  Judgment'  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
poet's  dream.  Objections  of  a  similar  kind  might 
apply  to  Dante  or  Milton,  and  to  the  subjects  of 
their  great  labors,  and  in  short  to  all  scriptural 
themes.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  deter- 
mine in  what  manner  the  scenes  of  the  Vision  of 
Judgment  could  have  been  unobjectionably  por- 
trayed. But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  gentleman 
and  scholar,  like  Mr.  So,uthey,  (  wlio  cannot,  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  be  deemed 
infallible,)  should  be  loaded  with  abuse  which 
would  have  been  hardly  justifiable  had  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  poems  as  licentious  as  many  of 
recent  notoriety.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
otfended  pride  of  the  Laureate  turns  in  diso-nst 
from  the  counsel  of  such  unworthy  rivals.  When 
the  civilities  of  learning  cease  to  be  cherished, 
admonition  will  become  nauseous,  and  criticism 
will  lose  half  its  usefulness.  Ii  is,  however,  to 
be  hoped,  that  no  dispassionate  inquirer  will  be 
ranked,  even  by  the  Laureate,  among  the  Dun- 
cery  of  the  Georgian  age.  At  all  events,  the  Writer 
of  the  present  remarks  had  rather  accept  an  humble 
place  among  those  whom  King  James  has  styled 
'  tiie  docile  bairnes  of  knowledge.'  The  Writer's 
stock  in  trade  as  a  critic  is  poor  and  homely ;  a 
little  recollection  of  the  rules  of  prosody,  accent, 
and  rhythm,  imprinted  upon  early  memory  by  rod 
or  ferula;  an  Etonian  master  and  grammar- — rem- 
nants of  scanning  and  proving  —  an  ordinary  pair 
of  ears,  and  lungs  no  better  than  those  of  other 
folks.  These  scanty  materials  have  been  exercised 
in  the  examination  of  the  *  Vision  of  Judgment,' 
and  conclusions  very  different  from  those  of  its 
author  have  been  deduced.  And  when  the  reader 
has  perused  the  following  eulogy  by  the  Laureate 
upon  the  excellence  of  our  blank  veise,  he  will 
surely  ask  himself  why  that  gentleman  did  not 
apply  it  in  the  composition  of  a  poem,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  its  argument,  embraced  the  terrible 
and  sublime  as  well  as  the  tender  and  patlietic. 
'  Take  our  blank  verse  for  all  in  all,  in  all  its 
gradations,  from  the  elaborate  rhythm  of  Milton, 
down  to  its  loosest  structure  in  the  early  drama- 
tists, and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  measure  com- 
parable to  it,  either  in  our  own  or  any  other 
language,  for  might,  and  majesty,  and  flexibility, 
and  compass.'  A  host  of  authors  might  be  brought 
in  support  of  this  panegyric  upon  English  blank 
verse ;  bui  as  it  is  against  the  modern  hexanie- 
trists that  the  Writer  has  waged  a  somewhat  long 
(tliough,  as  he  trusts,  a  friendly)  warfare,  he  will 
now  draw  his  last  shaft  from  tlie  quiver  of  honest 
old  Puttenham,  and  when  he  has  shot  it,  will  hang 
up  his  bow  and  shake  hands  with  the  Laureate. 
•-  Now,  peradventure,  with  us  Englishmen,  it  be 
somewhat  too  late  to  admit  a  new  invention  of 
feete  and  times,  that  our  forefathers  never  used, 
nor  ever  observed  till  this  day,  either  in  their  meas- 
ures or  in  their  pronunciation,  and  perchance  will 
seem  in  us  a  presumptuous  part  to  attempt;  con- 
sidering also  it  would  be  hard  to  find  inanij  men  to 
like  one  mans  choice,  in  the  limitation  of  times 
and  quantities  of  words,  with  which  not  one   but 
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every  eare,  is  to  be  pleased  and  made  a  particular 
judge  ;  being  most  truly  said  tliat  a  multitude,  or 
commonality,  is  hard  to  please  and  easy  to  otfcnd. 
And  therefore  I  intend  not  to  proceed  any  further 
in  tliis  curiositye,  than  to  shew  the  small  subtility 
that  any  other  hath  yet  done,  and  not  by  imitation, 
but  by  observation ;  not  to  the  intent  to  have  it  put 
in  execution  in  our  vulgar  Foesie,  but  to  be  pleas- 
antly scanned  upon,  as  are  all  novelties  so  frivo- 
lous and  ridiculous  as  it.'  " 


After  thanking  Mr.  TiUbrook  for  sending  me  his 
pamphlet,  and  for  explaining  what  I  should  else 
have  been  sorry  to  notice,  that  it  contained  no  inti- 
mation of  the  personal  acquaintance  and  mutual 
good  will  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  us, 
I  addressed  to  him  the  following  cursory  remarks 
in  reply  to  his  observations  :  — 

*'  The  greater  part  of  your  Treatise  is  employed 
in  very  ably  and  pleasantly  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  my  Preface,  in  points  wherein  it  was 
neces!;'"-ily  deficient,  because  I  was  out  of  reach  of 
materials.  The  remarks  which  are  directed  against 
my  own  he.xameters  appear  to  me  altogether  ill 
fou'.ded.  You  try  the  measure  by  Greek  and  Latin 
p-osody  :  you  might  as  well  try  me  by  the  J^aws 
of  Solon,  or  the  Twelve  Tables.  I  have  distinctly 
itated  that  the  English  hexameter  is  not  constructed 
upon  those  canons,  but  bears  the  same  relation  to 
ihe  ancient,  that  our  heroic  line  does  to  the  iambic 
verse.  I  have  explained  the  principle  of  adaptation 
which  I  had  chosen,  and  by  that  principle  the 
measure  ought  to  be  judged. 

"  You  bring  forward  arguments  whicli  are  de- 
rived from  music.  But  it  bj'  no  means  follows  that 
a  principle  which  holds  good  in  music,  should  there- 
fore be  applicable  to  metre.  The  arts  of  music 
and  poetry  are  essentially  distinct ;  and  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  that  very  skilful  musi- 
cians may  be  as  utterly  without  ear  for  metre,  as  I 
am  myself  without  ear  for  music.  If  these  ar- 
guments were  valid,  they  would  apply  to  tlie  Ger- 
man hexameter  as  well  as  to  the  Englisii ;  but  the 
measure  is  as  firmly  established  among  the  Germans 
as  blank  verse  is  with  us,  and,  having  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  practice  of  their  best  poets,  can  never 
become  obsolete  so  long  as  the  works  of  Voss,  and 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  remembered,  that  is,  as 
long  as  the  language  lasts. 

"  Twice  you  have  remarked  upon  the  length  of 
the  verse  as  occasioning  a  difficulty  in  reading  it 
aloud.  Surely  you  have  taken  up  this  argument 
with  little  consideration,  because  it  lay  upon  the 
surface.  It  is  doubly  fallacious  ;  first,  upon  your 
own  principle ;  for  if  the  English  verse  is  not 
isochronous  with  the  Latin,  it  must  be  shorter; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  breath  is  regulated  in 
reading  by  the  length  of  the  sentence,  not  by  that 
ofthe  verse. 

"  Why  did  you  bring  against  my  trochee  in  the 
fifth  place  an  argument  just  as  applicable  to  the 
spondaic  verse,  and  which,  indeed,  is  only  saying 
that  a  versifier  who  writes  without  any  regard  to 


effect,  may  produce  very  bad  verses.'  You  might 
as  well  object  to  the  Alexandrine  that  it  admits  of 
twelve  monosyllables.  And  how  is  it  tAat  you.  who 
know  Glaramara  so  well,  should  have  maae  me 
answerable  for  a  vowel  dropped  at  the  press  ? 

"  You  have  dealt  fairly  in  not  selecting  single 
lines,  which,  taken  singly,  would  be  unfavorable 
specimens  ;  but  methinks  you  should  have  exhib- 
ited one  extract  of  sufficient  length  to  show  the 
efliect  of  the  measure.  I  certainly  think  that  any 
paragraph  ofthe  poem  containing  from  ten  lines  up- 
ward would  confute  all  the  reasoning  which  you 
have  advanced,  or  which  any  one  could  adduce 
against  the  experiment. 

"  But  I  have  done.  It  is  a  question  de  gustibus, 
and  therefore  interminable.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  must  be  in  the  eating;  and  not  all  the  rea- 
soning in  the  world  will  ever  persuade  any  one  that 
the  pudding  which  he  dislikes  is  a  good  pudding, 
or  that  the  pudding  which  pleases  his  palate  and 
agrees  with  his  stomach  can  be  a  bad  one.  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  made  the  experiment,  and  quite 
satisfied  with  the  result.  The  critics  who  write 
and  who  talk  are  with  you  ;  so,  I  dare  say,  are  the 
whole  posse  of  schoolmasters.  The  women,  the 
young  poets,  and  the  docile  bairns  are  with  me. 

"I  thank  you  for  speaking  kindly  and  consider- 
ately concerning  the  subject  of  the  Vision,  and 
remain, 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly. 


'  Robert  Southi* 


'  Keswick,  Hih  June,  1822.' 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

I. 

Hating  long  been  of  opinion  that  an  English 
metre  might  be  constructed  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  hexameter,  which  would  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  our  language,  and 
capable  of  great  richness,  variety,  and  strength,  I 
have  now  made  the  experiment.  It  will  have 
some  disadvantages  to  contend  witli,  both  among 
learned  and  unlearned  readers ;  among  the  former 
especially,  because,  though  they  may  divest  them- 
selves of  all  prejudice  against  an  innovation,  which 
has  generally  been  thought  impracticable,  and 
might  even  be  disposed  to  regard  the  attempt  fa- 
vorably, nevertheless  they  will,  from  inveleratr 
association,  be  continually  reminded  of  rules  which 
are  inapplicable  to  our  tongue  ;  and  looking  fcr 
quantity  where  emphasis  only  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected, will  perhaps  less  easily  be  reconciled  to 
the  measure,  than  those  persons  who  consider  il 
simply  as  it  is.  To  the  one  class  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  explain  the  nature  of  the  verse  :  to 
the  other,  the  principle  of  adaption  which  has 
been  followed. 

First,  then,  to  the  former,  who,  in  ghmcing  over 
these  long  lines,  will  perce'',e  that  they  have  none 
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of  the  customary  characteristics  of  English  versi- 
fication, being  neither  marked  by  rliyme,  nor  by 
any  certain  number  of  syllables,  nor  by  any  regu- 
lar recurrence  of  emphasis  throughout  the  verse. 
Upon  closer  observation,  they  will  find  that  (with 
a  very  few  exceptions)  there  is  a  regular  recur- 
rence of  emphasis  in  the  last  five  syllables  of  every 
line,  the  first  and  the  fourtli  of  those  syllables 
being  accented,  the  others  not.  These  five  sylla- 
bles form  two  of  the  feet  by  which  the  verse  is 
measured,  and  which  are  called  dactyls  and  tro- 
chees, the  dactyl  consisting  of  one  long  syllable 
and  two  short  ones,  as  exemplified  in  the  name  of 
Wellington ;  the  trochee,  of  one  long  and  one 
short,  as  exemplified  in  the  name  of  Nelson.  Of 
sucli  feet,  there  are  six  in  every  verse.  The  four 
first  are  disposed  according  to  the  judgment  and 
convenience  of  the  writer;  that  is,  they  may  be 
all  dactyls  or  all  trochees,  or  any  mixture  of  both 
in  any  arrangement;  but  the  fifth  is  always  a  dac- 
tyl, and  the  sixth  always  a  trochee,  except  in  some 
rare  instances,  when,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  or 
of  some  particular  eflfect,  a  trochee  is  admitted  in 
the  fifth  place.  One  more  remark  will  suffice  for 
this  preliminary  explanation.  These  feet  are  not 
constituted  each  by  a  separate  word,  but  are  made 
up  of  one  or  more,  or  of  parts  of  words,  tlie  end 
of  one  and  the  beginning  of  another,  as  may  hap- 
pen. A  verse  of  the  Psalms,  originally  pointed 
out  by  Harris  of  Salisbury,  as  a  natural  and  per- 
fect hexameter,  will  exemplify  what  has  been 
said  :  — 


Wby  do  tlie  |  heathen  |  rage,  and  Ihi?  |  people  l- 


-mnjiiie  a 


This,  I  think,  will  make  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  metre  perfectly  intelligible  to  persons 
who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  Latin 
versification;  those,  especially,  who  are  still  to  be 
called  gentle  readers,  in  this  ungentle  age.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  understand  the  principle  upon 
which  the  verse  is  constructed,  in  order  to  feel  the 
harmony  and  power  of  a  metrical  composition;  — 
if  it  were,  how  few  would  be  capable  of  enjoying 
poetry  !  In  the  present  case,  any  one  who  reads 
a  pao-e  of  these  hexameters  aloud,  with  just  that 
natural  regard  to  emphasis  which  the  sense  of  the 
passage  indicates,  and  the  usual  pronunciation  of 
the  words  requires,  will  perceive  the  rhythm,  and 
find  no  more  difficulty  in  giving  it  its  proper  effect, 
than  in  reading  blank  verse.  This  has  often  been 
tried,  and  with  invariable  success.  If,  indeed,  it 
were  not  so,  the  fault  would  be  in  the  composition, 
not  in  the  measure. 

The  learned  reader  will  have  perceived,  by  what 
has  already  been  said,  that  in  forming  this  English 
measure  in  imitation,  rather  tlian  upon  the  model 
of  tiie  ancient  hexameter,  the  trochee  has  been 
substituted  for  the  spondee,  as  by  the  Germans. 
This  substitution  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
nature  of  our  pronunciation,  which  is  so  rapid, 
that  I  believe  the  whole  vocabulary  of  tlie  language 
does  not  afford  a  single  instance  of  a  genuine 
native  *  spondee.     The  spondee,  of  course,  is  not 

*  And  only  one  of  foreign  derivation,  wliich  is  tlie  wonl 
Egypt.    Some  readers,   who  have   never  practised  metrical 


excluded  from  the  verse ;  and  where  it  occurs,  the 
effect,  in  general,  is  good.  This  alteration  was 
necessary;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  which,  upon 
mature  consideration  and  fair  trial,  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  make.  If  every  line  were  to 
begin  with  a  long  syllable,  tlie  measure  would 
presently  appear  exotic  and  forced,  as  being  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  general  character  of  all  our 
dignified  metres,  and  indeed  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  language.  Therefore  the  license  has  been 
taken  of  using  any  foot  of  two  or  three  syllables 
at  the  beginning  of  a  line  ;  and  sometimes,  though 
less  frequently,  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
place.  The  metre,  thus  constructed,  bears  the 
same  analogy  to  the  ancient  hexameter  that  our 
ten-syllable  or  heroic  line  does  to  iambic  verse ; 
iambic  it  is  called,  and  it  is  so  in  its  general  move- 
ment ;  but  it  admits  of  many  other  feet,  and  would, 
in  fact,  soon  become  insupportably  monotonous 
without  their  frequent  intermixture. 

11. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  rhythmical  romance 
of  Thalaba  was  sent  from  Portugal  to  the  press,  I 
requested,  in  tlie  preface  to  that  poem,  that  the 
author  might  not  be  supposed  to  prefer  the  rhythm 
in  which  it  was  written,  abstractedly  considered,  to 
the  regular  blank  verse,  the  noblest  measure,  in 
his  judgment,  of  which  our  admirable  language  is 
capable  :  it  was  addedjthat  the  measure  which  was 
there  used,  had,  in  that  instance,  been  preferred, 
because  it  suited  the  character  of  the  poem,  being, 
as  it  were,  the  Arabesque  ornament  of  an  Arabian 
tale.  Notwithstanding  this  explicit  declaration, 
the  duncery  of  that  day  attacked  me  as  if  1  had 
considered  the  measure  of  Thalaba  to  be  in  itself 
essentially  and  absolutely  better  than  blank  verse. 
The  duncery  of  this  day  may  probably  pursue  the 
same  course  on  the  present  occasion.  With  that 
body  I  wage  no  war,  and  enter  into  no  explana- 
tions. But  to  the  great  majority  of  my  readers, 
wiio  will  take  up  the  book  without  malevolence, 
and,  having  a  proper  sense  of  honor  in  themselves, 
will  believe  the  declarations  of  a  writer  whose 
veracity  they  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  I  w^ili  state 
what  are  the  defects,  and  what  the  advantages,  of 
tlie  metre  which  is  here  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment, as  they  appear  to  me  after  this  fair  experi- 
ment of  its  powers. 

It  is  not  a  legitimate  inference,  that  because  the 
hexameter  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  the 
German  language,  it  can  be  naturalized  as  well  in 
English.  The  English  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
it,  because  it  does  not  abound  in  like  manner  with 
polysyllabic  words.  Tlie  feet,  therefore,  must  too 
frequently  be  made  up  of  monosyllables,  and  of 
distinct  words,  whereby  the  verse  is  resolved  and 
decomposed  into  its  component  feet,  and  t)ie  feet 
into    their  component  syllables,  instead  of  being 

composition  in  their  own  language,  may  perhaps  doubt  this, 
and  suppose  that  such  words  as  tu>Ui<iht  iind  evening  are  spon- 
daic ;  but  they  only  appear  so  when  they  are  pronounced 
singly,  the  last  syllable  then  hanging  upon  tlie  tongue,  and 
dwelling  on  the  ear,  hkc  tlie  last  stroke  of  the  clock.  Used 
in  combination,  they  become  pure  trochees. 
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articulated  and  inosculated  throughout,  as  in  the 
German,  still  more  in  the  Greek,  and  most  in  the 
Latin  measure.  This  is  certainly  a  great  defect/ 
From  the  same  cause  the  cmsura  generally  coin- 
cides with  a  pause  in  the  sentence;  but,  though 
this  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  verse,  it  ought, 
perhaps,  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  advantage ; 
for  the  measure,  like  blank  verse,  thus  acquires  a 
greater  variety.  It  may  possibly  be  objected,  that 
the  four  first  feet  are  not  metrical  enough  in  their 
effect,  and  the  two  last  too  much  so.  I  do  not  feel 
the  objection ;  but  it  has  been  advanced  by  one, 
whose  opinion  upon  any  question,  and  especially 
upon  a  question  of  poetry,  would  make  me  distrust 
my  own,  where  it  happened  to  be  different.  Lastly, 
the  double-ending  may  be  censured  as  double 
rhymes  used  to  be  ;  but  that  objection  belongs  to 
the  duncery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  the  verse  being 
from  thirteen  syllables  to  seventeen,  it  derives 
from  that  range  an  advantage  in  the  union  of 
variety  with  regularity,  which  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  capability  which  is  thus  gained,  may  perhaps 
be  better  appreciated  by  a  few  readers  from  their 
own  sense  of  power,  than  it  is  exemplified  in  this 
experiment. 

I  do  not,  however,  present  the  English  hex- 
ameter as  something  better  than  our  established 
metres,  but  as  something  different,  and  which 
therefore,  for  that  reason,  may  sometimes  advan- 
tageously be  used.  Take  our  blank  verse,  for  all 
in  all,  in  all  its  gradations,  from  the  elaborate 
rhythm  of  Milton,  down  to  its  loosest  structure  in 
the  early  dramatists,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
measure  comparable  to  it,  either  in  our  own  or  in 
any  otiier  language,  for  might  and  majesty,  and 
flexibility  and  compass.  And  this  is  affirmed,  not 
as  the  predilection  of  a  young  writer,  or  the  pref- 
erence of  one  inexperienced  in  the  difficulties  of 
composition,  but  as  an  opinion  formed  and  con- 
firmed during  the  long  and  diligent  study,  and  the 
long  and  laborious  practice  of  the  art.  But  I  am 
satisfied  also  that  the  English  hexameter  is  a  legit- 
imate and  good  measure,  with  which  our  literature 
ought  to  be  enriched. 

*'  I  first  ailventuro  ;  follow  me  who  list !  " 

m. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  public  are  peculiarly 
intolerant  of  such  innovations;  not  less  so  than 
the  populace  used  to  be  of  any  foreign  fashion, 
whether  of  foppery  or  convenience.  Would  that 
this  literary  intolerance  were  under  the  influence 

*  It  leada  also  to  this  inconvenience,  that  tlie  English  line 
greatly  exceeds  the  ancient  one  in  liternl  length,  so  that  it  is 
actually  too  long  for  any  page,  if  printed  in  types  of  the 
ordinary  proportion  to  the  size  of  thel»ook,  whatever  that  may 
he.  The  same  inconvenience  was  formerly  felt  in  that  fine 
measure  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  seven-footed  couplet; 
whi'ii,  to  tlie  diminution  of  its  powers,  was,  for  that  reason, 
dividi'd  into  (luatrains,  (the  pause  generally  falling  upon  the 
eighth  syllable,)  and  then  converted  into  the  common  ballad 
stanza.  The  hexameter  cannot  be  tliua  divided,  and  therefore 
musi  generally  look  neither  like  prose  nor  poetry.  This  is 
noticed  as  merely  a  dissight,  and  of  no  moment,  our  poetry  not 
being,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  addressed  to  the  eye  instead  of 
Lhe  ear. 
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of  a  saner  judgment,  and  regarded  the  morale 
more  than  the  manner  of  a  composition;  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  form  !  Would  that  it  were  directed 
against  those  monstrous  combinations  of  horrors 
and  mockery,  lewdness  and  impiety,  with  wliich 
English  poetry  has,  in  our  days,  first  been  pol- 
luted !  For  more  than  half  a  century  English 
literature  had  been  distinguished  by  its  moral 
purity,  the  effect,  and,  in  its  turn,  the  cause  of  an 
improvement  in  national  manners.  A  father  might, 
without  apprehension  of  evil,  have  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  children  any  book  which  issued  from 
the  press,  if  it  did  not  bear,  either  in  its  title-page 
or  frontispiece,  manifest  signs  that  it  was  intended 
as  furniture  for  the  brothel.  There  was  no  dan- 
ger in  any  work  which  bore  the  name  of  a  re- 
spectable publisher,  or  was  to  be  procured  at  any 
respectable  bookseller's.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  our  poetry.  It  is  now 
no  longer  so;  and  woe  to  those  by  whom  the 
offence  cometh  !  Tlie  greater  the  talents  of  the 
oflender,  the  greater  is  his  guilt,  and  the  more 
enduring  will  be  his  shame.  Whether  it  be  that 
the  laws  are  in  themselves  unable  to  abate  an  evil 
of  this  magnitude,  or  whether  it  be  that  they  are 
remissly  administered,  and  with  such  injustice  that 
the  celebrity  of  an  offender  serves  as  a  privilege 
whereby  he  obtains  impunity,  individuals  are 
bound  to  consider  that  such  pernicious  works 
would  neither  be  published  nor  written,  if  they 
were  discouraged  as  they  might,  and  ought  to  be, 
by  public  feeling;  every  person,  therefore,  who 
purchases  such  books,  or  admits  them  into  his 
house,  promotes  the  mischief,  and  thereby,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  becomes  an  aider  and  abettor  of 
the  crime. 

The  publication  of  a  lascivious  book  is  one  <iT 
the  worst  offences  that  can  be  committed  againsi 
the  well-being  of  society.  It  is  a  sin,  to  the  con- 
sequences of  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned,  and 
those  consequences  no  after-repentance  in  the 
writer  can  counteract.  Whatever  remorse  of  con- 
science he  may  feel  when  his  hour  comes  (and 
come  it  must !)  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  poig- 
nancy of  a  death-bed  repentance  cannot  cancel 
one  copy  of  the  thousands  which  are  sent  abroad  ; 
and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  read,  so  long  is  he 
the  pander  of  posterity,  and  so  long  is  he  heaping 
up  guilt  upon  his  soul  in  perpetual  accumulation. 

These  remarks  are  not  more  severe  tlian  the 
offence  deserves,  even  when  applied  to  those 
immoral  writers  who  have  not  been  conscious  of 
any  evil  intention  in  their  writings,  who  would 
acknowledge  a  little  levit}',  a  little  warmth  uf 
coloring,  and  so  forth,  in  that  sort  of  language 
with  which  men  gloss  over  their  favorite  vices, 
and  deceive  themselves.  What,  then,  should  be 
said  of  those  for  whom  the  thoughtlessness  and 
inebriety  of  wanton  youth  can  no  longer  be 
pleaded,  but  who  have  written  in  sober  nuinhood 
and  with  deliberate  purpose?  — Men  of  diseased** 

*  Sammi  pncfo!  in  vmni  portarum  strcuin  rir't  furruvt  probi  i 
in  iiostris  iil  vidimus  ft  riftrmus ;  ncqtie  alitis  est.  error  a  rentnte 
hii^iils  qtid'ii  minrna  iuneuia  ma^nis  nteessario  corrumpi  vitiis. 
Secundo  pleriqiie  piisthabent  primumj  hi  vtalijrnitatCf  illi  i^nO' 
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hearts  and  depraved  imaginations,  who,  forming  a 
system  of  opinions  to  suit  tlieir  own  unhappy 
course  of  conduct,  have  rebelled  against  the  holiest 
ordinances  of  human  society,  and  hating  that 
revealed  religion  which,  with  all  their  efforts  and 
bravadoes,  they  are  unable  entirely  to  disbelieve, 
labor  to  make  others  as  miserable  as  themselves, 
by  infecting  them  with  a  moral  virus  that  eats  into 
the  soul  1  The  school  which  they  have  set  up  may 
properly  be  called  the  Satanic  school ;  for  though 
their  productions  breathe  the  spirit  of  Belial  in 
their  lascivious  parts,  and  the  spirit  of  Moloch  in 
those  loatlisome  images  of  atrocities  and  horrors 
which  they  delight  to  represent,  they  are  more 
esuecially  characterized  by  a  Satanic  spirit  of 
pride  and  audacious  impiety,  which  still  betrays 
the  wretched  feeling  of  hopelessness  wherewith  it 
is  allied. 

This  evil  is  political  as  well  as  moral,  for  indeed 
moral  and  political  evils  are  inseparably  connected. 
Truly  has  it  been  affirmed  by  one  of  our  ablest  and 
clearest*  reasoners,  that  "  the  destruction  of  gov- 
ernments may  be  proved  and  deduced  from  the 
general  corruption  of  the  subjects'  manners,  as  a 
direct  and  natural  cause  thereof,  by  a  demonstra- 
tion as  certain  as  any  in  the  mathematics."  There 
is  no  maxim  more  frequently  enforced  by  Machia- 
velli,  than  that  where  the  manners  of  a  people  are 
generally  corrupted,  tliere  the  government  cannot 
long- subsist,  —  a  truth  which  all  history  exempli- 
fies; and  there  is  no  means  whereby  that  corrup- 
tion can  be  so  surely  and  rapidly  diffused,  as  by 
poisoning  the  waters  of  literature. 

Let  rulers  of  the  stale  look  to  this  in  time  !  But, 
to  use  the  words  of  South,  if  "  our  physicians 
think  the  best  w^y  o^  curing  a  disease  is  to  pamper 
it,  the  Lord  in  mercy  prepare  the  kingdom  to  suf- 
fer what  He  by  miracle  only  can  prevent !  " 

No  apoloffy  is  offered  for  these  remarks.  The 
subject  led  to  them;  and  the  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing them  was  willingly  taken,  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one,  whose  opinion  may  have  any 
influence,  to  expose  the  drift  and  aim  of  those 
writers  who  are  laboring  to  subvert  the  foundations 
of  human  virtue  and  of  human  happiness. 

rantiii  ;  ct  (juum  aliqucm  inceniunt styUinonntigue  vitiis  notafiimy 
nee  inficctitm  tamen  ncc  in  libris  edcndis  parcum^  eiim  stipa»t, 
■prmdicautf  occupant^  amplecluntur.  Si  viores  aliijuaiituliim  vrllct 
corrigerBf  si  stylum  curare  paululum^  si  fervido  in^enio  tnnpe- 
rare^  si  moriE  tantillum  iiiteiyoitere^  turn  ingeiis  ncscin  quid  et 
vert  epicum,  quadraginta  annos  imtus,  procudcret.  Ignorant 
verd  fchricuhs  lion  indlcari  vires,  impatient iani  ab  imbecHlitatc 
non  difftrrc  ;  ignorant  a  levi  homine  ct  inconstante  mvltafurtasse 
scribi  passe  plusquam  mediocria,  nihil  compositiim,  ardiium, 
ajtcrnvm.  —  Savagius  Landor,  De  Cultu  atque  Usu  Latini  Ser- 
miinis,  p.  197. 

Tliis  essay,  which  is  full  of  fine  critical  remarks  and  striking 
lliou-'hts  felicitously  exprosspd,  reached  me  from  Pisa,  wliiie 
llie  proof  of  the  present  slieet  was  before  me.  Of  its  autlior, 
(the  iiiulior  of  Gebir  and  Count  Julian)  I  will  only  say  in  this 
pl;icc,  that  to  have  obtained  his  approbation  as  a  poet,  and 
possessed  hi?i  friendship  as  a  man,  will  be  remembered  among 
tiie  lionors  of  my  life,  when  the  petty  enmitifs  of  this  genera- 
tion will  be  forgotten,  and  its  ephemeral  reputations  shall 
have  passed  away. 

*  South. 


IV. 

Returning  to  the  point  from  whence  I  digressed, 
I  am  aware  not  only  that  any  metrical  innovation 
which  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader  generally  pro- 
vokes his  displeasure,  but  that  there  prevails  a 
particular  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of 
hexameters  in  our  language.  The  experiment,  it 
is  alleged,  was  tried  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
failed,  though  made  under  the  greatest  possible 
advantages  of  favor,  being  encouraged  by  the  great 
patron  of  literature,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  (in  letters, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  accomplishments  and  all 
virtues,  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of  that  illus- 
trious court,)  and  bv  the  Queen  herself. 

That  attempt  failed,  because  it  was  made  upon  a 
scheme  which  inevitably  prevented  its  success.  No 
principle  of  adaption  was  tried.  Sydney,  and  his 
followers  wished  to  subject  the  English  pronun- 
ciation to  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody  ;  but  if  it  be 
diflicult  to  reconcile  the  public  to  a  new  tune  in 
verse,  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to 
a  new  *  pronunciation.  There  was  the  further  ob- 
stacle of  unusual  and  violent  elisions  ;  and  more- 
over, the  easy  and  natural  order  of  our  speech  was 
distorted  by  the  frequent  use  of  forced  inversions, 
which  are  utterly  improper  in  an  uninflected  lan- 
guage. Even  if  the  subjects  for  the  experiment 
had  been  judiciously  chosen,  and  well  composed  in 
all  other  respects,  these  errors  must  have  been 
fatal ;  but  Sydney,  whose  prose  is  so  full  of  imagery 
and  felicitous  expressions,  that  he  is  one  of  our 
greatest  poets  in  prose,  and  whose  other  poems 
contain  beauties  of  a  high  order,  seems  to  have 
lost  all  ear  f  for  rhythm,  and  all  feeling  of  poetry, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  metrical  experiments. 

What  in  Sydney's  hands  was  uncouth  and  diffi- 
cult was  made  ridiculous  by  Stanihurst,  whose 
translation  of  the  four  first  books  of  the  ^neid  Into 
hexameters  is  one  of  the  most  portentous  composi- 
tions in  any  language.  No  satire  could  so  effectual- 
ly have  exposed  the  measure  to  derision.  The 
specimens  which  Abraham  Fraunce  produced  were 
free  from  Stanlhurst's  eccentricities,  and  were 
much  less  awkward  and  constrained  than  Sydney's. 
But  the  mistaken  principle  upon  which  the  metre 
was  constructed  was  fatal,  and  would  have  proved 
so  even  if  Fraunce  had  possessed  greater  powers 
of  thought  and  of  diction.  The  failure  therefore 
was  complete, t  and  for  some  generations  it  seems 

*  For  example  : 
Neither  lie  bears  reverence  to  a  prince,  nor  pity  to  a  beggar. 
That  to  my  advancement  llieir  wisdoms  have  me  aliased. 
Well  may  a  pastor  plain  ;  hut  alas !  his  plaints  hr  not  esteemed 
oppress'd  with  ruinous  conceits  by  the  help  of  an  outcry 
Despair  most  tragical  clause  to  a  deadly  request. 
Hard  like  a  rich  marble  ;  hard  but  a  fair  diamond. 

f  That  the  reader  may  not  suppose  I  )iave  depreciated  Syd- 
ney and  his  followers,  by  imputing  to  ll  e  faults  of  their  execu- 
tion a  failure  which  the  nature  of  the  metre  itself  might  ex- 
plain, I  have  added  a  few  fair  samples  at  the  end  of  the  poem. 

J  A  writer  in  tlie  Censura  Literaria  (vol.  iv.  386  J)  lias  said, 
that  hexameters  were  ''  nmch  in  vogue,  owing  to  the  per- 
nicious example  of  Spenser  and  Gabriel  Harvey."  They 
were  never  in  vogue.  There  is  no  reason  to  l.*>Iicvc,  that 
Spenser  ever  wrote  an  English  hexameter      Gabriel  Harvey's 
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to  have   prevented  any  tliought  of  repeating  the 
experiment. 

Goldsmith,  in  later  days,  delivered  *  an  opinion 
in  its  favor,  observing,  that  all  the  feet  of  the  an- 
cient poetry  are  still  found  in  the  versification  of 
living  languages,  and  that  it  is  impossible  the  same 
measure,  composed  of  the  same  times,  should  have  a 
good  effect  upon  the  ear  in  one  language,  and  a 
bad  effect  in  another.  He  had  seen,  he  says,  sev- 
eral late  specimens  of  English  hexameters  and 
Sapphics,  so  happily  composed,  tliat  they  were,  in 
all  respects,  as  melodious  and  agreeable  to  the  ear 
as  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  What  these 
specimens  t  were  I  have  not  discovered  ;  —  the  sap- 
phics  may  possibly  have  been  those  by  Dr.  Watts. 
Proofs  of  the  practicability  of  the  hexameter  were 
given,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  some  translations 
from  the  Messiah  of  Klopstock,  which  appeared  in 


example  only  incurred  riJicule  j  and  as  for  Spenser,  tli«  only 
specimen  which  he  is  known  to  have  produced  is  the  following 
Tetrasticon  .-  -~ 

See  ye  the  blindefoulded  pretie  God,  tlmt  feathered  urclies, 
Of  lovers  miseries  wliicli  maketh  his  hloodie  g;ime  ? 

W'ote  ye  why  bis  mother  with  a  veile  hath  covered  his  face  ? 
Trust  me,  Icaste  he  my  love  happily  chance  to  behold. 

With  so  little  knowledgt;  of  facts,  and  so  little  regard  to  ac- 
curacy, are  confident  assertions  sometimes  made  ! 

Gahriel  Harvey  was  one  of  the  great  promoters  of  tlie  at- 
tempt ;  and  Spenser,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  is  believed 
to  have  sanctioned  it  by  his  opinion, —  certainly  not  hy  his 
example.  That  great  master  of  versification  has  left  only  one 
piece  which  is  not  written  in  rhyme.  It  was  printed  in  Da- 
vison's Poetical  Rhapsodic,  and  is  inserted  in  Warton's  Ob- 
servations on  the  Faery  Queen,  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  Tlie  author 
has  called  it  an  Iambic  Eh-gy,  hut  neither  by  any  rule  of 
quantity,  or  violence  of  accentuation,  can  it  be  reduced  to 
iambics. 

*  "  It  is  generally  supposed,"  says  Goldsmith,  *'  that  the 
genius  of  the  English  language  will  not  admit  of  Greek  or 
Latin  measure  ;  but  this,  we  apprehend,  is  a  mistake  owing  to 
the  prejudice  of  education.  It  is  impossible  that  the  same 
measure,  composed  of  the  same  times,  should  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  ear  in  one  language,  and  a  bad  effrct  in 
annllier.  The  truth  is,  we  have  been  accustomed  from  our 
infancy  to  the  numbers  of  English  poetry,  and  the  verv  sound 
and  signification  of  the  words  disposes  llio  ear  to  receive  them 
in  a  certain  manner ;  so  that  its  disappointment  must  he  at- 
ti-nded  with  a  disagreeable  sensation.  In  imbibing  the  first 
rudiments  of  education,  wo  acquire,  as  it  were,  anotherear  for 
the  numbers  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  ;  and  this  being  re- 
served entirely  for  the  sounds  and  significations  of  the  words 
that  constitute  those  dead  languages,  will  not  easiily  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  sounds  of  our  vernacular  tongue,  thougli 
convoyed  in  the  same  time  and  measure.  In  a  word,  Latin 
and  Greek  have  annexed  to  them  the  ideas  of  the  ancient 
measure  from  whicli  they  are  not  easily  disjoined.  Rut  we 
will  venture  to  say,  this  difficulty  might  he  surmounted  by  an 
ctTort  of  attention  and  a  little  practice  ;  and  in  that  case  we 
should  in  time  be  as  well  pleased  with  English,  as  with  Latin 
hexameters." —  QoldsmiOi^s  Easniis,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 

t  Mr.  Park  (Censura  Litoraria,  vol.  iv.  933)  mentions  an 
attempt  to  revive  what  he  calls  *'  this  obsolete  whimaey  bv 
Qfi  anonymous  writer  in  1737,  who  translated  tlie  first  and 
fourth  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  &c.  into  hexametrical  verse,  and 
prefixed  a  vindication  of  his  attempt,  with  directions  for  the 
reader's  pronunciation." 

I  venture  to  hope  that  this  excellent  English  schohir  will  no 
longer  think  the  scheme  of  writing  English  hexameters  a  mere 
whimsey.  Glad  indeed  should  I  be,  if  my  old  acquiintance 
(vere  to  be  as  well  pleased  with  the  present  attempt  as  I  have 
oeen  with  some  of  his  Morning  Thoughts  and  Midnight 
Musings. 


the  Montiily  Magazine ,  and  by  an  eclogue,  en- 
titled Tlie  Showman,  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Annual  Anthology.  These  were  written 
by  my  old  friend  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
the  translator  of  Burger's  Lenora  ; — of  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  he  is  more  de- 
servedly admired  by  all  who  know  him  for  the  va- 
riety of  his  talents,  the  richness  and  ingenuity  of 
his  discourse,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy,  or 
loved  and  esteemed  by  them  for  the  goodness  of 
his  heart.  In  repeating  the  experiment  upon  a 
more  adequate  scale,  and  upon  a  subject  suited  to 
the  movement,  I  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  hopes 
and  intentions  of  my  early  life. 


THE    TRANCE. 

'TwAS  at  that  sober  hour  when  the  light  of  day  is 

receding, 
And  from  surrounding  things  the  hues  wherewith 

day  has  adorn'd  them 
Fade,  like  the  hopes  of  youth,  till  the  beauty  of 

earth  is  departed : 
Pensive,  though  not  in  thought,  1  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, beholding 
Mountain,  and  lake,  and  vale  ;  the  valley  disrobed 

of  its  verdure ; 
Derwent,  retaining  yet  from  eve  a  glassy  reflection 
Where  his  expanded  breast,  then  still  and  smooth 

as  a  mirror, 
Under  the  woods  reposed;  the  hills  that,  calm  and 

majestic, 
Lifted  their  heads  in  the  silent  sky,  from  far  Gla- 

ramaia 
Bleacrag,  and  Maidonmawr,  to  Grizedal  and  wost- 

ermost  Withop. 
Dark   and   distinct   they   rose.     The   clouds    had 

gather'd  above  them 
High   in   the    middle    air,  huge,  purple,  pillowy 

masses, 
Wliile  in  the  west  beyond  was  the  last  pale  tint 

of  the  twilight; 
Green  as  a  stream   in  the  glen  whose  pure  and 

chrysolite  waters 
Flow  o'er  a  schistous  bed,  and  serene  as  the  age 

of  the  righteous. 
Earth  was  hush'd  and  still;  all  motion  and  sound 

were  suspended : 
Neither  man  was  heard,  bird,  beast,  nor  humming 

of  insect. 
Only  the  voice  of  the  Greta,  heard  only  when  all 

is  in  stillness. 
Pensive  I  stood  and  alone  ;  tlie  hour  and  the  scene 

had  subdued  me  ; 
And  as  I  gazed  in  the  west,  where  Infinity  seem'd 

to  be  open, 
Yearn'd  to  be  free  from   time,  and  felt  that  thia 

life  is  a  thraldom. 

Thus  as  I  stood,  the  bell,  which  awhile  from  iU 
warning  had  rested, 
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Sent  forth  its  note  again,  toll,  toll,  through  the  si- 
lence of  evening. 

'Tis  a  deep,  dull  sound,  that  is  heavy  and  mourn- 
ful at  all  times,  [day 

For  it  tells  of  mortality  always.     But  heavier  this 

Fell  on  the  conscious  ear  its  deeper  and  mourn- 
fuler  import ; 

Yea,  in  the  heart  it  sunk ;  for  tliis  was  the  day 
when  the  herald. 

Breaking  his  wand,  should  proclaim,  that  George 
our  King  was  departed. 

Thou  art  released  !  I  cried  ;  thy  soul  is  deliver'd 
from  bondage  ! 

Thou  who  hast  lain  so  long  in  mental  and  visual 
darkness. 

Thou  art  in  yonder  heaven!  thy  place  is  in  light 
and  in  glory. 

Come,  and  behold! — raethought  a  startling 
Voice  from  the  twilight 

Answered ;  and  therewithal  I  felt  a  stroke  as  of 
lightning. 

With  a  sound  like  the  rushing  of  winds,  or  the 
roaring  of  waters. 

If  from  without  it  came,  I  knew  not,  so  sudden 
the  seizure  ; 

Or  if  the  brain  itself  in  tliat  strong  flash  had  ex- 
pended 

All  its  electric  stores.  Of  strength  and  of  thought 
it  bereft  me  ; 

Hearing,  and  sight,  and  sense  were  gone ;  and 
when  I  awaken'd, 

'Twas  from  a  dream  of  deatli,  in  silence  and  ut- 
termost darkness ; 

Knowing  not  where  or  how,  nor  if  I  was  rapt  in 
the  body. 

Nor  if  entranced,  or  dead.  But  all  around  me  was 
blackness. 

Utterly  blank  and  void,  as  if  this  ample  creation 

Had  been  blotted  out,  and  I  were  alone  in  the 
chaos. 

Vet  had  I  even  then  a  living  hope  to  sustain  me 

Under  that  awful  thought,  and  I  strengthen'd  my 
spirit  with  prayer. 

Comfort  1  sought  and  support,  and  both  were 

found  in  retiring 
Into  that  inner  world,  the  soul's  strong-hold  and 

her  kingdom. 
Then  came  again  the  Voice ;  but  then,  no  longer 

appalling. 
Like  the  voice  of  a  friend  it  came  ;   O  son  of  the 

Muses  1 
Be  of  good  heart,  it  said,  and  think  not  that  tliou 

art  abandon'd ; 
For  to  thy  mortal  sight  shall  the  Grave  unshadow 

its  secrets ; 
Such  as  of  yore  the  Florentine   saw.  Hell's  peril- 
ous chambers 
He  who  trod  in   his  strength ;   and   the  arduous 

Mountain  of  Penance, 
And  the  regions  of  Paradise,  spliere  witliin  sphere 

intercircled. 
Child  of  earth,  look  up  !  and  behold  wliat  passes 

before  thee. 


II. 


THE   VAULT. 

So  by  tlie  Unseen  comforted,  raised  I  my  head  in 

obedience. 
And  in  a  vault  I  found  myself  placed,  arch'd  ovei 

on  all  sides. 
Narrow   and   low   was   that   house   of  tlie   dead. 

Around  it  were  coffins. 
Each  in  its  niche,  and  palls,  and  urns,  and  funeral 

hatchments ; 
Velvets  of  Tyrian  dye,  retaining  their  hues  un- 

faded ; 
Blazonry  vivid  still,  as  if  fresh  from  the  touch  of 

the  limner; 
Nor  was  the  golden  fringe,  nor  the  golden  broidery 

tarnish'd. 

Whence  came  the  light  whereby  that  place  of 
death  was  discover'd  ? 

For  there  was  there  no  lamp,  w'hose  wondrous 
flame  inextinguish'd, 

As  with  a  vital  power  endued,  renewing  its  sub- 
stance, 

Age  after  age  unchanged,  endureth  in  self-sub- 
sistence ; 

Nor  did  the  cheerful  beam  of  day,  direct  or  re- 
flected. 

Penetrate  there.  That  low  and  subterranean 
chamber 

Saw  not  the  living  ray,  nor  felt  the  breeze ;  bu! 
forever. 

Closely  immured,  was  seal'd  in  perpetual  silence 
and  darkness. 

Whence  then  this  lovely  light,  calm,  pure,  and 
sofl,  and  cerulean, 

Sucli  as  the  sapphire  sheds  ?  And  whence  this 
air  tliat  infuses 

Strength  while  I  breathe  it  in,  and  a  sense  of  life, 
and  a  stillness. 

Filling  the  heart  with  peace,  and  giving  a  joy  that 
contents  it  ? 

Not  of  the  Earth  that  light;  and  these  paradisiacal 
breathings, 

Not  of  the  Earth  are  they  ' 

These  thoughts  were  passing  within  me. 
When    there    arose    around   a  strain  of  heavenly 

music. 
Such  as  the  hermit  hears  when  Angels  visit  his 

slumbers. 
Faintly  it  first  began,  scarce  heard ;  and  gentle  its 

rising, 
Low  as  the  softest  breath  that  passes  in  sunnncr  al 

evening 
O'er  the  Eolian  strings,  felt  there  when  nothing  is 

moving. 
Save  the  thistle-down,  lighter  than  air,  and  the  leaf 

of  the  aspen. 
Then,  as  it  swell'd  and  rose,  the  thrilling  melody 

deepen'd  ; 
Such,  metliought,  should  the  music  be,  which  is 

heard  in  tlie  cloister, 
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By  the  sisterhood  standing  around  the  heatified 
Virgin,  [open, 

When  with  her  dying  eyes  she  sees  the  firmament 

Lifts  from  the  bed  of  dust  her  arms  towards  her 
beloved, 

Utters  the  adorable  name,  and  breatlies  out  her 
ooul  in  a  rapture. 

Well  could  I  then  believe  such  legends,  and 
well  could  I  credit 

All  that  the  poets  old  relate  of  Aniphion  and  Or- 
pheus ; 

How  to  melodious  sounds  wild  beasts  their  strength 
^ave  surrender'd. 

Men  were  reclaini'd  from  the  woods,  and  stones  in 
harmonious  order 

Moved,  as  their  atoms  obey'd  the  mysterious  at- 
traction of  concord. 

This  was  a  higher  strain ;  a  mightier,  holier  virtue 

Came  with  its  powerful  tones.  O'ercome  by  the 
piercing  emotion, 

Dizzy  I  grew,  and  it  seem'd  as  though  my  soul 
were  dissolving. 

How  might  I  bear  unmoved  such  sounds  ?  For, 
like  as  the  vapors 

Melt  on  the  mountain  side,  when  the  sun  comes 
forth  in  his  splendor, 

Even  so  the  vaulted  roof  and  whatever  was  earthly 

Faded  away ;  the  Grave  was  gone,  and  the  Dead 
was  awaken'd. 


HI. 


THE  AWAKENING. 

Then  1  beheld  the  King.     From  a  cloud  which 

cover'd  the  pavement 
His  reverend  form  uprose  :  lieavenward  his  face 

was  directed, 
Heavenward  his  eyes  were   raised,  and   heaven- 
ward his  arms  were  extended. 
Lord,  it  is  past !  he  cried ;  the  mist,  and  the  weight, 

and  the  darkness  ;  — 
That  long  and  weary  night,  that  long,  drear  dream 

of  desertion. 
Father,  to  Thee  I  come  !     My  days  have  been 

many  and  evil ; 
Heavy  my  burden  of  care,  and  grievous  hath  been 

my  affliction. 
Thou  hast  releas'd  me  at  length.     O  Lord,  in  Thee 

have  I  trusted ; 
Thou  art  my  hope  and  my  strength  !  —  And  then, 

in  profound  adoration. 
Crossing  his  arms  on  bis  breast,  he  bent  and  wor- 

shipp'd  in  silence. 

Presently  one  approach'd  to  greet  him  with  joy- 
ful obeisance ; 

He  of  whom,  in  an  hour  of  woe,  the  assassin  be- 
reaved us. 

When  his  counsels  most,  and  his  resolute  virtue 
were  needed. 


Thou,  said  the  Monarch,  here .'     Thou,  Perceval, 

summoned  before  me?  — 
Then,  as  his  waken'd  mind  to   the  weal   of  his 

country  reverted, 
What  of  his  son,  he  ask'd,  what  course  by  the 

Prince  had  been  foUow'd. 
Right  in  his  Father's  steps  hath  the  Regent  vrod, 

was  the  answer : 
Firm  hath  he   proved  and  wise,  at  a  time  when 

weakness  or  error 
Would  have  sunk  us  in  shame,  and  to  ruin  have 

hurried  us  headlong. 
True  to  himself  hath  he  been,  and  Heaven  has 

rewarded  his  counsels. 

Peace  is  obtain'd  then  at  last,  with  safety  and 

honor  I  the  Monarch 
Cried,  and  he  clasp'd  his  hands;  —  I  thank  Thee, 

O  merciful  Father  I 
Now  is  my  heart's  desire  fulfiU'd. 

With  honor  surpassing 
All  that  in  elder  time  had  adorn'd  the  annals  of 

England, 
Peace  hath  been  won  by  the  sword,  the  faithful 

minister  answer'd. 
Paris  hath  seen  once  more  the  banners  of  England 

in  triumph 
Wave  within  her   walls,  and  the  ancient  line  is 

establish'd. 
While  that  man  of  blood,  the  tyrant,  faithless  and 

godless, 
Render'd  at  length  the  sport,  as  long  the  minion 

of  Fortune, 
Far  away,  confined  in  a  rocky  isle  of  tlie  ocean, 
Fights  his  battles  again,  and  pleased  to  win  in  the 

chamber 
What  he  lost  in  the  field,  in  fancy  conquers  his 

conqueror. 
There  he  reviles  his  foes,  and  there  the  ungrateful 

accuses. 
For  his  own  defaults,  the  men  who  too  faithfully 

served  him ; 
Frets,  and  complains,  and  intrigues,  and  abuses  the 

mercy  that  spared  him. 
Oh  that  my  King  could  have  known  these  things  ! 

could  have  witness'd  how  England 
Cheek'd  in  its  full  career  the  force  of  her  enemy's 

empire, 
Singly    defied  his  arms  and  his  arts,  and  baffled 

them  singly. 
Roused  from  their  lethal  sleep,  with  the  stirring 

example,  the  nations. 
And  the  refluent  tide  swept  him  and  his  fortune 

before  it. 
Oh  tliat  my  King,  ere  he  died,  might  have  seen  the 

fruit  of  his  counsels  ! 

Nay,  it  is  better  thus,  the  Monarch  piously  an. 

swer'd  ; 
Here  I  can  bear  the  joy  ;  it  comes  as  an  earnest 

of  Heaven. 
Righteous  art  Thou,  O  Lord  !  long-suffering,  but 

sure  are  thy  judgments. 
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Then  having  paused  awhile,  like  one  in  devotion 

abstracted, 
Eartlivvard  his  thoughts  recurr'd,  so  deeply  the  care 

of  his  country 
Lay  in  that  royal  soul  reposed  ;  and  he  said.  Is  the 

spirit 
Quell'd  which  hath  troubled  the  land  ?  and  the 

multitude  freed  from  delusion, 
Know  tliey  their  blessings  at  last,  and  are  they 

contented  and  thankful  r 

Still  is  that  fierce  and  restless  spirit  at  work,  was 

the  answer; 
Still  it  deceiveth  the  weak,  andinSameth  the  rash 

and  the  desperate. 
Even  now,  I  ween,  some  dreadful  deed  is  preparing ; 
For  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked  are  loose,  and  the 

Powers  of  Evil 
Move  on  the  wing  alert.  Some  nascent  horror  they 

look  for, 
Be  sure  !  some  accursed  conception  of  filth  and  of 

darkness 
Ripe  for  its  monstrous  birtii.     Whether  France  or 

Britain  be  threaten'd, 
Soon  will  the  issue  show ;  or  if  both  at  once  are 

endanger'd. 
For  with  the  ghosts  obscene  of  Robespierre,  Dan  ton, 

and  Hebert, 
Fau.\  and  Despard  1  saw,  and  the  band  of  rabid 

fanatics. 
They  whom  Venner   led,  who,    rising   in  frantic 

rebellion. 
Made  the  Redeemer's  name  their  cry  of  slaughter 

and  treason. 


IV. 


THE   GATE   OF  HEAVEN. 

Thus  as  he  spake,  methought  the  surrounding 
space  dilated. 

Overhead  I  beheld  the  infinite  ether;  beneath  us 

Lay  the  solid  expanse  of  the  firmament  spread 
like  a  pavement. 

Wheresoever  I  look'd,  there  was  light  and  glory 
around  me. 

Brightest  it  seem'd  in  the  East,  where  the  New  Je- 
rusalem glitter'd. 

Eminent  on  a  hill,  there  stood  the  Celestial  City ; 

Beaming  afar  it  shone  ;  its  towers  and  cupolas 
rising 

High  in  the  air  serene,  with  the  brightness  of  gold 
in  the  furnace. 

Where  on  their  breadth  the  splendor  lay  intense 
and  quiescent : 

Part  with  a  fierier  glow,  and  a  short,  quick,  trem- 
ulous motion, 

Like  the  burning  pyropus;  and  turrets  and  pinna- 
cles sparkled, 

Playmg  in  jets  of  light,  with  a  diamond-like  glory 
coruscant. 

Groves  of  all  hues  of  green  their  foliage  inter- 
mingled, 


Tempering  with  grateful  shade  the  else  unendura- 
ble lustre. 

Drawing  near,  I  beheld  what  over  the  portal  was 
written  : 

This  is  the  Gate  of  Bliss,  it  said ;  through  me  is 
the  passage 

To  the  City  of  God,  the  abode  of  beatified  Spirits. 

Weariness  is  not  there,  nor  change,  nor  sorrow, 
nor  parting; 

Time  hath  no  place  therein;  nor  evil.  Ye  who 
w'ould  enter. 

Drink  of  the  Well  of  Life,  and  put  away  all  that 
is  earthly. 

O'er  the  adamantine  gates  an  Angel  stood  on 

the  summit. 
Ho  !  he  exclaim'd.  King  George  of  England  com- 

eth  to  judgment ! 
Hear,  Heaven  !    Ye   Angels,  hear !    Souls  of  the 

Good  and  the  Wicked, 
Whom  it  concerns,  attend  1     Thou,  Hell,  bring 

forth  his  accusers  ! 
As  tlie  sonorous  summons  was  utter'd,  the  Winds, 

who  were  waiting. 
Bore  it  abroad  through  Heaven  :  and  Hell,  in  her 

nethermost  caverns. 
Heard,  and  obey'd  in  dismay. 

Anon  a  body  of  splendor 

Gather'd  before  the  gate,  and  veil'd  the  Inefl'able 
Presence, 

Which,  with  a  rushing  of  wings,  came  down.  The 
sentient  ether 

Shook  with  that  dread  descent,  and  the  solid  fir- 
mament trembled. 

Round  the  cloud  were  the  Orders  of  Heaven  - 
Archangel  and  Angel, 

Principality,  Cherub  and  Seraph,  Thrones,  Domi 
nations. 

Virtues,  and  Powers.  The  Souls  of  tlie  Good, 
whom  Death  had  made  perfect. 

Flocking  on  either  hand,  a  multitudinous  army. 

Came  at  the  awful  call.     In  semicircle  inclining, 

Tier  over  tier  they  took  their  place  :  aloft,  in  the 
distance. 

Far  as  tlie  sight  could  pierce,  that  glorious  company 
glisten'd. 

From  the  skirts  of  the  shining  assembly,  a  silvery 
vapor 

Rose  in  the  blue  serene,  and  moving  onward  it 
deepen'd, 

Taking  a  denser  form;  the  while  from  the  opposite 
region 

Heavy  and  sulphurous  clouds  roU'd  on,  and  com- 
pleted the  circle. 

There,  with  the  Spirits  accurs'd,  in  congenial  dark- 
ness enveloped, 

Were  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked,  who,  wilful  in  guilt 
and  in  error. 

Chose  the  service  of  sin,  and  now  were  abiding  its 
wages. 

Change  of  place  to  them  brought  no  leprieval  from 
anguish ; 

They,  in  their  evil  thoughts  and  desires  of  impotent 
malice, 
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Envy,  and  hate,  and  blasphemous  rage,  and  remorse 
unavailing,  [tion, — 

Carried  a  Hell  within,  to  which  all  outer  afflic- 

So  it  abstracted  the  sense  —  might  be  deem'd  a 
remission  of  torment. 

At  the  edge  of  tlie  cloud,  the  Princes  of  Darkness 
were  marshall'd : 

Dimly  descried  within  were  wings  and  truculent 
faces  ; 

And  in  the  thick  obscure  there  struggled  a  mutinous 
uproar, 

Railing,  and  fury,  and  strife,  that  the  whole  deep 
body  of  darkness 

RoU'd  like  a  troubled  sea,  with  a  wide  and  a  man- 
ifold motion. 


THE  ACCUSERS. 

On  the  cerulean  floor,  by  that  dread  circle  sur- 
rounded. 

Stood  the  soul  of  the  King  alone.  In  front  was 
the  Presence 

Veil'd  with  excess  of  light;  and  behind  was  the 
blackness  of  darkness. 

Then  might  be  seen  the  strength  of  holiness,  then 
was  its  triumph ; 

Calm  in  his  faith  he  stood,  and  his  own  clear  con- 
science upheld  him. 

When  the  trumpet  was  blown,  and  the  Angel 

made  proclamation  — 
Lo,  where  the  King  appears  !     Come  forward,  ye 

who  arraign  him ! 
Forth  from  the  lurid  cloud  a  Demon  came  at  the 

summons. 
It  was  the  Spirit  by  which  his  righteous  reign  had 

been  troubled ; 
Likest  in  form  uncouth  to  the  hideous  Idols  whom 

India  [don'd) 

(Long  by  guilty  neglect  to  hellish  delusions  aban- 
Worships   with   horrible  rites  of  self-immolation 

and  torture. 
Many-headed   and    monstrous  the    Fiend ;    with 

numberless  faces, 
Numberless  bestial  ears  erect  to  all  rumors,  and 

restless. 
And  with  numberless  mouths  which  were  fiU'd 

with  lies  as  with  arrows. 
Clamors  arose  as  he  came,  a  confusion  of  turbulent 

voices. 
Maledictions,  and  blatant  tongues,  and  viperous 

hisses ; 
And  in  the  hubbub  of  senseless  sounds  the  watch- 
words of  faction. 
Freedom,  Invaded  Rights,  Corruption,  and  War, 

and  Oppression, 
Loudly  enounced,  were  heard. 

But  when  he  stood  in  the  Presence, 
Then  was  the  Fiend  dismay'd,  though  with  impu- 
dence clothed  as  a  garment ; 


And  tlie  lying  tongues  were  mute,  and  the  lips 
which  had  scatter'd 

Accusation  and  slander,  were  still.  No  time  for 
evasion 

This,  in  the  Presence  he  stood ;  no  place  for  flight ; 
for  dissembling 

No  possibility  tliere.  From  the  souls  on  the  edge 
of  the  darkness. 

Two  he  produced,  prime  movers  and  agents  of 
mischief,  and  bade  them 

Show  themselves  faithful  now  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  had  labor'd. 

Wretched  and  guilty  souls,  where  now  their  au- 
dacity .'     Where  now 

Are  the  insolent  tongues  so  ready  of  oi*.  re- 
joinder.' 

Where  the  lofty  pretences  of  public  virtue  and 
freedom  ? 

Where  the  gibe,  and  the  jeer,  and  the  threat,  the 
envenom'd  invective. 

Calumny,  falsehood,  fraud,  and  the  whole  ammu- 
nition of  malice .' 

Wretched  and  guilty  souls,  they  stood  in  the  face 
of  their  Sovereign, 

Conscious  and  self-condemn'd ;  confronted  with 
him  they  had  injured. 

At  the  Judgment  seat  they  stood. 

Beholding  the  foremost, 

Him  by  the  cast  of  his  eye  oblique,  I  knew  as  the 
firebrand 

Whom  the  unthinking  populace  held  for  their  idol 
and  hero. 

Lord  of  Misrule  in  his  day.  But  how  was  that 
countenance  alter'd 

Where  emotion  of  fear  or  of  shame  had  never  been 
witness'd ; 

That  invincible  forehead  abash'd ;  and  those  eyes 
wherein  malice 

Once  had  been  wont  to  shine,  with  wit  and  hilarity 
temper'd. 

Into  how  deep  a  gloom  their  mournful  expression 
had  settled  ! 

Little  avail'd  it  now  that  not  from  a  purpose  ma- 
lignant, [evil ; 

Not  with  evil  intent  he  had  chosen  the  service  of 

But  of  his  own  desires  the  slave,  with  profligate 
impulse, 

Solely  by  selfishness  moved,  and  reckless  of  aught 
that  might  follow. 

Could  he  plead  in  only  excuse  a  confession  of 
baseness  ? 

Could  he  hide  the  extent  of  his  guilt  ■  or  hope  to 
atone  for 

Faction  excited  at  home,  when  all  old  feuds  were 
abated. 

Insurrection  abroad,  and  the  train  of  woes  that 
had  follow'd ! 

Discontent  and  disloyalty,  like  the  teeth  of  the 
dragon, 

He  had  sown  on  the  winds ;  they  had  ripen'd  be- 
yond the  Atlantic ; 

Thence  in  natural  birth,  sedition,  revolt,  revolution ; 

France  had  received  the  seeds,  and  reap'd  the  har- 
vest of  horrors ;  — 
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Where  —  where  should  the  plague  he  stay 'd  ?     Oh, 

most  to  be  pitied 
They  of  all  souls  in  bale,  who  see  no  term  to  the 

evil 
They  by  their  guilt  have  raised,  no  end  to  their 

inner  upbraidings  ! 

Him  1  could  not  choose  but  know,  nor  knowing 

but  grieve  for. 
Who  miglit  the  other  be,  his  comrade  in  guilt  and 

in  suffering, 
Brought  to  the  proof  like  him,  and  shrinking  like 

him  from  the  trial  ? 
Nameless  the  libeller  lived,  and  shot  his  arrows 

in  darkness; 
Undetected  he  pass'd  to  the  grave,  and  leaving 

behind  him 
Noxious  works  on  earth,  and  the  pest  of  an  evil 

example. 
Went  to  the  world  beyond,  where  no  offences  are 

hidden. 
Mask'd  had  he  been  in  his  life,  and  now  a  visor  of 

iron, 
Riveted  round  his  head,  had  abolish'd  his  features 

forever. 
Speechless  the  slanderer  stood,  and  turn'd  his  face 

from  the  Monarch, 
Iron-bound  as  it  was,  —  so  insupportably  dreadful. 
Soon  or  late,  to  conscious  guilt  is  the  eye  of  the 

injured. 

Caitiffs,   are   ye   dumb.'    cried   the   multifaced 

Demon  in  anger; 
Think  ye  then  by  shame   to  shorten  the  term  of 

your  penance .'' 
Back  to  your  penal  dens!  —  And   with  horrible 

grasp  gigantic 
Seizing  the  guilty  pair,  he  swung  them  aloft,  and 

in  vengeance 
Hurl'd  them  all  abroad,  far  into  the  sulphurous 

darkness. 
Sons  of  Faction,  be  warn'd !     And  ye,  ye  Slan- 
derers !  learn  ye 
Justice,  and  bear  in  mind  that  after  death  there  is 

judgment. 
Whirling,  away  they  flew.     Nor  long  himself  did 

he  tarry, 
Ere  from  the  ground  where  he  stood,  caught  up 

by  a  vehement  whirlwind. 
He,  too,  was  hurried  away ;  and  the  blast  with 

lightning  and  thunder 
Volleying  aright  and  aleft  amid  the  accumulate 

blackness, 
Scatter'd   its   inmates   accurs'd,   and  beyond  the 

limits  of  ether 
Drove  the  hircine  host  obscene:  they,  howling  and 

groaning. 
Fell,  precipitate,  down  to  their  dolorous  place  of 

endurance. 
Tlien  was  the  region  clear ;  the  arrowy  flashes 

which  redden'd 
Tlirongh  the  foul,  thick  throng,  like  sheeted  ar- 

gentry  floating 
Now  o'er  the  blue  serene,  diffused  an  innocuous 

splendor, 


In    the    infinite   dying  away.      The  roll   of  the 

thunder 
Ceased,  and  all  sounds  were    hush'd,  till  again 

from  the  gate  adamantine 
Was  the  voice  of  the  Angel  heard  through  the 

silence  of  Heaven. 


VI. 


THE  ABSOLVERS. 

Ho !   he   exclaim'd.   King    George    of    England 

standeth  in  judgment ! 
Hell  hath  been  dumb  in  his  presence.     Ye  who  on 

earth  arraign'd  him. 
Come  ye  before  him  now,    and  here   accuse   or 

absolve  him ! 
For  injustice  hath  here  no  place. 

From  the  Souls  of  the  Blessed 
Some  were  there  then  who  advanced ;  and  more 

from  the  skirts  of  the  meeting  — 
Spirits    who    had    not    yet    accomplish'd    their 

purification, 
Yet,  being  cleansed  from  pride,  from  faction  and 

error  deliver'd, 
Purged  of  the  film  wherewith  the  eye  of  the  mind 

is  clouded. 
They,  in  their  better  state,  saw  all  things  clear; 

and  discerning 
Now,  in  the  light  of  truth,  what  tortuous  views  had 

deceived  them. 
They   acknowledged   their   fault,  and  own'd  the 

wrong  they  had  offer'd ; 
Not    without   ingenuous    shame,    and  a  sense  of 

compunction. 
More  or  less,  as  each  had  more  or  less  to  atone  for. 
One  alone  remain'd,  when  the  rest  had  retired  to 

their  station : 
Silently  he  had  stood,  and  still  unmoved  and  in 

silence. 
With  a  steady   mien,  regarded   the   face   of  the 

Monarch. 
Thoughtful  awhile  he  gazed ;  severe,  but  serene, 

was  his  aspect;  • 
Calm,  but  stern;  like  one  whom  no  compassion 

could  weaken, 
Neither  could  doubt  deter,  nor  violent   impulses 

alter ; 
Lord  of  his   own   resolves,  —  of  his   own   heart 

absolute  master. 
Awful  Spirit ;    his  place  was  with  ancient  sages 

and  heroes ; 
Fabius,  Aristides,  and  Solon,  and  Epaminondas. 

Here  then  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven  we  are  met ! 

said  the  Spirit; 
Kinir  of  England  !  albeit  in  life  opposed  to  each 

other. 
Here  we  meet  at  last.     Not  unprepared  for  the 

meeting 
Ween  I ;  for   we  had  both   outlived   all   enmity, 

rendering 
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Each  to  each  that  justice  which  each  from  each 

had  withholden. 
In  the  course  of  events,  to  thee  I  seem'd  as  a  Rebel, 
Thou  a  Tyrant  to  me;  —  so  strongly  doth  circum- 
stance rule  men 
During   evil    days,    when    right   and    wrong    are 

confounded. 
Left  to  our  hearts  %ve  were  just.    For   me,   my 

actions  have  spoken. 
That   not   for    lawless    desires,    nor    goaded    by 

desperate  fortunes. 
Nor  for  ambition,  I  chose  my  part ;  but  observant 

of  duty. 
Self-approved.     And  here,  this  witness  I  willingly 

bear  thee,  — 
Here,  before  Angels  and  Men,  in  the  awful  hour 

of  judgment,  — 
Thou  too  didst  act  with  upright  heart,  as  befitted  a 

Sovereign 
True  to  his  sacred  trust,  to  his  crown,  his  kingdom, 

and  people. 
Heaven  in  these  things  fulfill'd  its  wise,  though 

inscrutable  purpose. 
While  we  work'd  its  will,  doing  each  in  his  place 

as  became  him. 

Washington !  said  the  Monarch,  well  hast  thou 

spoken  and  truly. 
Just  to  thyself  and  to  me.     On  them  is  the  guilt 

of  the  contest. 
Who  for  wicked  ends,  with  foul  arts  of  faction  and 

falsehood. 
Kindled  and  fed  the  flame ;  but  verily  they  have 

their  guerdon. 
Thou  and  1  are  free   from   offence.    And  would 

that  the  nations. 
Learning   of  us,    would    lay    aside    all    wrongful 

resentment. 
All  injurious  thought,  and,  honoring  each  in  the 

other 
Kindred     courage     and     virtue,     and     cognate 

knowledge  and  freedom. 
Live  in  brotherhood  wisely  conjoin'd.     We  set  the 

example. 
They  who  stir  up  strife,   and   would  break   that 

natural  concord. 
Evil   they  sow,  and  sorrow  will  they  reap  for  their 

harvest. 


VII. 
THE  BEATIFICATION. 

When  that  Spirit  withdrew,  the  Monarch  around 

the  assembly 
Look'd,  but  none  else  came  forth ;  and  he  heard 

the  voice  of  the  Angel,  — 
King  of  England,  speak  for  thyself!  here  is  none  to 

arraign  thee. 
Father,   he   replied,   from   whom   no   secrets   are 

hid 'en. 
What  shol  d  I  say  ■"  Thou  knowest  that  mine  was 

an  aj  'uous  station, 
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Full  of  cares,  and  with  perils  beset.     How  heavy 

the  burden 
Thou  alone  canst  tell !  Short-sighted  and  frail  hast 

Thou  made  us. 
And    Tiiy  judgments    who    can   abide?     But   as 

surely  Thou  knowest 
The  desire  of  my  heart  hath  been  alway  the  good 

of  my  people. 
Pardon  my  errors,  O   Lord,  and  in  mercy  accept 

the  intention ! 
As  in  Thee  I  have  trusted,  so  let  me  not  now  be 

confounded. 

Bending  forward,  he  spake  with  earnest  humility. 

Well  done, 
Good  and  faithful  servant !  then  said  a  Voice  from 

the  Brightness, 
Enter    thou    into    the   joy  of   thy    Lord.  —  The 

ministering  Spirits 
Clapp'd  their  pennons  therewith,  and    from  that 

whole  army  of  Angels 
Songs  of  thanksgiving    and  joy    resounded,   and 

loud  hallelujahs ; 
While,   on   the   wings   of   Winds   upraised,    the 

pavilion  of  splendor, 
Where  inscrutable  light  enveloped   the    Holy   of 

Holies, 
Moved,  and  was  borne  away,  through  the  empyrean 

ascending. 

Beautiful  then  on  its  hill  appear'd  the  Celestial 

City, 
Soften'd,  like  evening  suns,  to  a  mild  and  bearable 

lustre. 
Beautiful  was  the  ether  above ;  and  the  sapphire 

beneath  us. 
Beautiful   was  its   tone,   to   the   dazzled  sight  as 

refreshing 
As  thsfields  with  their  loveliest  green  at  the  coming 

of  summer. 
When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  and  the  eye  and  the 

heart  are  contented. 

Then  methought  we  approach'd  the  gate.     In 

front  of  the  portal, 
From    a    rock    where    the     standard    of    man's 

Redemption  was  planted, 
Issued  the  Well  of  Life,  where  whosoever  would 

enter, — 
So  it  was  written,  —  must  drink,  and  put  away  all 

that  is  earthly. 
Eartli  among  its  gems,  its  creations  of  art  and  of 

nature. 
Offers   not  aught  whereto  that  marvellous  Cross 

may  be  liken'd 
Even  in  dim  similitude ;  such  was  its  wonderful 

substance. 
Pure  it  was  and  diaphanous.     It  had   no  visible 

lustre ; 
Yet  from  It  alone  whole  Heaven  was  illuminate 

alway; 
Day  and  Night  being  none  in  the  upper  firmament, 

neither 
Sun,  nor  Moon,  nor  Stars ;  but  from  that  Cross,  as 

a  fountain. 
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Flow'd   the  Light  uncreated;   light  all-sufficing, 

eternal, 
Light  which  was,  and  which  is,  and  which  will  be, 

forever  and  ever ; 
Light  of  light,  which,  if  daringly  gazed  on,  would 

blind  an  Archangel, 
Yet   the   eye    of   weak    man    may    behold,    and 

beholding  is  strengthen'd ; 
Yea,  while   we   wander  below,  oppress'd  with  our 

bodily  burden. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  death,  this  Light  is  in  mercy 

vouchsafed  us, 
So  we  seek  it  with  humble  heart;  and  the  soul 

that  receives  it 
Hath  with  it  healing  and  strength,  peace,  love,  and 

life  everlasting. 

Thither  the  King  drew  nigh,  and  kneeling  he 

drank  of  the  water. 
Oh,  what  a  change  was  wrought !      In   the  sem- 
blance of  age  he  had  risen. 
Such  as  at  last  he  appear'd,  with  the  traces  of  time 

and  affliction 
Deep  on  his  faded  form,  when  the  burden  of  years 

was  upon  him. 
Oh,  what  a  change  was  wrought  1    For  now  the 

corruptible  put  on 
Incorruplion  ;  the  mortal  put  off  mortality.     Rising 
Rejuvenescent     he    stood    in    a     glorified    body, 

obnoxious 
Never  again  to  change,  nor  to  evil,  and  trouble,  and 

sorrow. 
But  for  eternity  form'd,  and  to  bliss   everlasting 

appointed. 


VIII. 
THE   SOVEREIGNS. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  Gates;  and, ye  everlasting 

Portals, 
Be  ye   lift  up !      For   lo !    a    glorified    Monarch 

approacheth, 
One  who  in  righteousness  reign'd,  and  religiously 

govern'd  his  people. 
Who  are  these  that  await  him  within '     Nassau  the 

Deliverer, 
Him  I  knew :  and  the  Stuart,  he  who,  serene  in 

his  meekness, 
Bow'd   his   anointed   head   beneath   the   axe    of 

rebellion. 
Calm  in  that  insolent  hour,  and  over  his  fortune 

triumphant. 

Queen  of  the  eagle  eye,  thou  too,  O  matchless 

Eliza, 
Excellent  Queen,   wert  there !  and  thy  brother's 

beautiful  spirit; 
O'er  whose  innocent  head  there  hover'd  a  silvery 

halo, 
Such  as  crowns  the  Saint  when  hia  earthly  warfare 

is  ended. 


There  too  was  he  of  the  sable  mail,  tlie  hero  of 

Cressy, 
Flower  of  chivalry,  he  in  arms  and  in  courtesy 

peerless. 
There  too  his  royal  sire  I  saw,  magnificent  Edward, 
He  who  made  the  English  renown,  and  the  fame 

of  his  Windsor 
In  the  Orient  and  Occident  known,  from  Tagus 

to  Tigris. 
Lion-hearted     Richard     was    there,    redoubtable 

warrior, 
At     whose     irresistible     presence     the     Saracen 

trembled ; 
At  whose  name  the  Caliph  exclaim'd  in  dismay  on 

Mahommed, 
Syrian  mothers  grew  pale,  and  their  children  were 

scared  into  silence. 
Born  in  a  bloody  age,  did  he,  in  his  prowess  ex- 
ulting, 
Run  like  a  meteor  his  course,  and  fulfil  the  service 

assign'd  him. 
Checking  the  Mussulman  power  in  the  height  of 

its  prosperous  fortune ; 
But  that  leonine  heart  was  with  virtues  humaner 

ennobled ; 
(Otherwhere  else,  be  sure,  his  doom  had  now  been 

appointed ;) 
Friendship,  disdain  of  wrong,  and  generous  feeling 

redeem'd  it; 
Magnanimity  there  had  its  seat,  and  the  love  of 

the  Muses. 

There,  with  the  Saxon  Kings  who  founded  our 

laws  and  our  temples, 
(Gratefully  still  to  be  named  while  these  endure 

in  remembrance, 
They,  for  the  pious  work  !)     I  saw  the  spirit  of 

Alfred; 
Alfred,  than  whom  no  Prince  with  loftier  intellect 

gifted, 
Nor  with  a  finer  soul,  nor  in  virtue  more  absolute, 

ever 
Made  a  throne  twice-hallow'd,  and  reign'd  in  the 

hearts  of  his  people. 
With  him  the    Worthies  were  seen   wlio  in  life 

partook  of  his  labors, 
Shared  his  thoughts,  and  with  him  for  the  weal  of 

posterity  travail'd  : 
Some  who  in  cloisters  immured,  and  to  painful 

study  devoted 
Day  and  night,  their  patient  and   innocent  lives 

exhausted. 
And  in  meekness  possess'd  their  souls;  and  some 

who  in  battle 
Put  the  Raven  to  flight;  and  some  who,  intrepid 

in  duty, 
Reach'd  the  remotest  East,  or  invading  the  king- 
dom of  Winter, 
Plough'd   with  audacious  keel  the  Hyperborean 

Ocean. 
I  could  perceive  the  joy  which  fiU'd  their  beatified 

spirits 
While  of  the  Georgian  age  they  thought,  and  the 

glory  of  England. 
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IX. 

THE   ELDER  WORTHIES. 

Lift  up  your  heads, ye  Gates;  and, ye  everlasting 

Portals, 
Be  ye  lift  up  !     Behold,  the  Worthies  are  there  to 

receive  him, 
Tliey  who,  in  later  days,  or  in  elder  ages,  ennobled, 
Britain's  dear  name.     Bede  I  beheld,  who,  humble 

and  holy. 
Shone   like   a  single   star,  serene  in  a   night  of 

darkness. 
Bacon  also  was  there,  the  marvellous  Friar  ;  and 

he  who 
Struck  the  spark  from  which  the  Bohemian  kin- 
dled his  taper ; 
Thence  the  flame,  long  and  hardly  preserved,  was 

to  Luther  transmitted, 
Mighty  soul,  and  he  lifled  his  torch,  and  enlight- 

en'd  the  nations. 

Thee,  too,  Father  Chaucer,  1  saw,  and  delighted 
to  see  thee, 

At  whose  well  undefiled  I  drank  in  my  youth,  and 
was  strengthen'd ; 

With  whose  mind  immortal  so  oft  I  have  com- 
muned, partaking 

All  its  manifold  moods,  and  willingly  moved  at  its 
pleasure. 

Bearing  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  Cranmer  was 
there  in  his  meekness, 

Holy  name,  to  be  ever  revered !  And  Cecil,  whose 
wisdom 

Stablish'd  the  Church  and  State,  Eliza's  pillar  of 
council. 

And  Shakspeare,  who  in  our  hearts  for  himself 
hath  erected  an  empire 

Not  to  be  shaken  by  Time,  nor  e'er  by  another  di- 
vided. 

But  with  what  love  did  1  then  behold  the  face  of 
my  master,  — 

Spenser,  my  master  dear !  with  whom  in  boyhood 
I  wander'd 

Through  the  regions  of  Faery  land,  in  forest  or 
garden 

Spending  delicious  hours,  or  at  tilt  and  tourney 
rejoicing ; 

yea,  by  the  magic  of  verse  enlarged,  and  trans- 
lated in  spirit. 

In  the  World  of  Romance  free  denizen  I ;  —  till 
awakening. 

When  the  spell  was  dissolved,  this  real  earth  and 
its  uses 

Seem'd  to  me  weary,  and  stale,  and  flat. 

With  other  emotion 
Milton's  severer  shade  1  saw,  and  in  reverence 

humbled 
Gazed  on  that  soul  sublime :  of  passion  now  as 

of  blindness 
Heal'd,  and  no  longer  here  to  Kings  and  to  Hie- 

rarchs  hostile. 
He  was  assoil'd  from  taint  of  the  fatal  fruit ;  and 

in  Eden 


Not  again  to  be  lost,  consorted  an  equal  with 
Angels. 

Taylor  too  was  there,  from  whose  mind  of  its 
treasures  redundant 

Streams  of  eloquence  flow'd,  like  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  : 

And  the  victoi  of  Blenheim,  alike  in  all  virtues 
accomplish'd. 

Public  or  private,  he ;  the  perfect  soldier  and 
statesman, 

England's  reproach  and  her  pride  ;  her  pride  for 
his  noble  achievements, 

Her  reproach  for  the  wrongs  he  endured.  And 
Newton,  exalted 

There  above  those  orbs  whose  motions  from  earth 
he  had  measured, 

Through  infinity  ranging  in  thought.  And  Berke- 
ley, angelic 

Now  in  substance  as  soul,  that  kingdom  enjoying 
where  all  things 

Are  what  they  seem,  and  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful there  are  eternal. 


X. 


THE   WORTHIES   OF  THE    GEORGIAN 
AGE. 

These  with  a  kindred  host  of  great  and  illustrious 
spirits 

Stood  apart,  while  a  train,  whom  nearer  duty  at- 
tracted. 

Through  the  Gate  of  Bliss  came  forth  to  welcome 
their  Sovereign. 

Many  were  they  and  glorious  all.  Conspicuous 
among  them 

Wolfe  was  seen.  And  the  seaman  who  fell  on  the 
shores  of  Owyhee, 

Leaving  a  lasting  name,  to  humanity  dear  as  to 
science. 

And  the  mighty  musician  of  Germany,  ours  by 
adoption, 

Who  beheld  in  the  King  his  munificent  pupil  and 
patron. 

Reynolds,  with  whom  began  that  school  of  art 
which  hath  equall'd 

Richest  Italy's  works,  and  the  masterly  labors  of 
Belgium, 

Came  in  that  famous  array.  And  Hogarth,  who 
follow'd  no  master. 

Nor  by  pupil  shall  e'er  be  approach'd,  alone  in  his 
greatness. 

Reverend  in  comely  mien,  of  aspect  mild  and  be- 
nignant. 

There,  too,  Wesley  I  saw  and  knew,  whose  zeal 
apostolic. 

Though  with  error  alloy'd,  hath  on  earth  its  mer- 
ited honor,     . 

As  in  heaven  its  reward.  And  Mansfield,  the 
just  and  intrepid  ; 

Wise  Judge,  by  the  craft  of  the  Law  ne'er  seduced 
from  its  purpose ; 
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And  when  the  misled  multitude  raged  like  the 

winds  in  their  madness, 
Not  to  be  moved  from  his  rightful  resolves.     And 

Burke  I  beheld  there, 
Eloquent  statesman  and  sage,  who,  though  late, 

broke  loose  from  his  trammels, 
Giving  then  to  mankind  what  party  too  long  had 

diverted. 
Here,  where  wrongs  are  forgiven,  was  the  injured 

Hastings  beside  him ; 
Strong  in  his  high  deserts,  and  in  innocence  hap- 
py, though  injured. 
He,  in  his  good  old  age,  outlived  persecution  and 

malice. 
Even  where  he  had  stood  a  mark  for  the  arrows 

of  slander, 
He  had  his  triumph  at  last,  when,  moved  with  one 

feeling,  the  Senate 
Rose  in  respect  at  his  sight,  and  atoned  for  the  sin 

of  their  fathers. 

Cowper,  thy  lovely  spirit  was  there,  by  death 
disenchanted 

From  that  heavy  spell  which  had  bound  it  in  sor- 
row and  darkness ; 

Thou  wert  there,  in  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  of 
light  everlasting. 

Nelson  also  was  there  in  the  kingdom  of  peace, 
though  his  calling, 

While  upon  earth  he  dwelt,  was  to  war  and  the 
work  of  destruction. 

Not  in  him  had  that  awful  ministry  deaden'd  or 
weaken'd 

Quick  compassion,  and  feelings  that  raise  while 
they  soften  our  nature. 

Wise  in  counsel,  and  steady  in  purpose,  and  rapid 
in  action. 

Never  thought  of  self  from  the  course  of  his  duty 
seduced  him. 

Never  doubt  of  the  issue  unworthily  warp'd  his 
intention. 

Long  shall  his  memory  live,  and  while  his  exam- 
ple is  cherish'd, 

From  the  Queen  of  the  Seas  the  sceptre  shall 
never  be  wrested. 


XI. 

THE  YOUNG  SPIRITS. 

Ve  whom  1  leave  unnamed,  ye  other  Worthies  of 

Britain, 
Lights  of  the  Georgian  age,  —  for  ye  are  many 

and  noble,  — 
How  might  1  name  ye   all,  whom  I  saw  in  this 

glorious  vision .' 
Pardon  ye  the  imperfect  tale  !     Yet  some  1  beheld 

tliere. 
Whom  should  1  pretermit,  niy  heart  might  rightly 

upbraid  me, 
That  its  tribute  of  honor,  poor  tliough  it  be,  was 

withholden. 


Somewhat  apart  they  came,  in  fellowship  gather'd 

together. 
As  in  goodly  array  they  foUow'd  the  train  of  the 

Worthies. 
Chosen  spirits  were  these,  of  the  finest  elements 

temper'd. 
And    mibodied    on  earth    in    mortality's    purest 

texture  ; 
But  in  the  morning  of  hope,  in  the  blossom  oi 

virtue  and  genius. 
They  were  cut  down  by  Death.     What  then  .'  — 

were  it  wise  to  lament  them, 
Seeing  the  mind  bears  with  it  its  wealth,  and  the 

soul  its  affections  ? 
What  we   sow   we   shall   reap ;    and    the   seeds 

whereof  earth  is  not  worthy 
Strike  their  roots  in  a  kindlier  soil,  and  ripen  to 

harvest. 

Here  where  the  gallant  youths  of  high,  heroic 

aspiring. 
Who,  so  fate  had  allow'd,  with  the  martial  renown 

of  their  country 
Would  have  wedded  their  names,  for  perpetua 

honor  united ; 
Strong  of  heart  and  of  mind,  but  in  undistinguish 

ing  battle. 
Or  by  pestilence  stricken,  they  fell,  unknown  anc 

confounded 
With  the  common  dead.     Oh  I  many  are  they  who 

were  worthy. 
Under  the  Red  Cross  flag,  to  have  wielded  the 

thunders  of  Britain, 
Making  her  justice   felt,  and  her  proper   power 

upholding 
Upon  all  seas  and  shores,  wheresoever  her  rights 

were  offended. 
Followers  of  Nelson's  path,  and  the  glorious  career 

of  the  Wellesley. 
Many  are  they,  whose  bones  beneath  the  billows 

have  whiten'd. 
Or  in  foreign  earth  they  have  raoulder'd,  hastilv 

cover'd, 
In  some  wide  and  general  grave. 

Here  also  were  spirits 
To  have  guided,  like  Cecil  of  old,  the  councils  of 

England ; 
Or,  like  Canning,  have  silenced  and  charm'd  a 

tumultuous  Senate, 
When  to  the  height  of  his  theme  the  consummate 

Orator  rising 
Makes  our  Catilines  pale,  and  rejoices  the  friends 

of  their  country. 

Others  came  in  that  goodly  band  whom  benigner 

fortune 
Led  into  pleasanter  ways  on  earth :  the  children 

of  Science 
Some,    whose    unerring   pursuit   would,   but  for 

death,  have  extended 
O'er  the  unknown  and  material,  Man's  intellectual 

empire. 
Such  their  intuitive  power;  like  Davy,  disarming 

destruction 
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When  it  moves  on  the  vapor ;  or  him,  who,  dis- 
covering the  secret 

Of  tlie  dark  and  ebullient  abyss,  with  the  fire  of 
Vesuvius 

Arm'd  the  chemist's  hand :  well  then  might 
Eleusinian  Ceres 

yield  to  him,  from  whom  the  seas  and  the 
mountains  conceal'd  not 

Nature's  mystery,  hid  in  their  depths. 

Here,  lost  in  their  promise 
And  prime,  were  the  children  of  Art,  who  should 

else  have  deliver'd 
Works  and  undying  names  to  grateful  posterity's 

keeping, 
Such  as  Haydon  will  leave  on  earth ;  and  he  who, 

returning 
Rich  in  praise  to  his  native  shores,  hath  left  a 

remembrance 
Long  to  be  honor'd  and  loved  on  the  banks  of 

Thames  and  of  Tiber  ; 
So  may  America,  prizing  in  time  the  worth  she 


Give  to  that  hand  free  scope,  and  boast  hereafter 
of  Allston. 

Here   too,  early   lost  and   deplored,   were   the 

youths  whom  the  Muses 
Mark'd  for  themselves  at  birth,  and  with  dews 

from  Castalia  sprinkled : 
Chatterton  first,  (  for  not  to  his  affectionate  spirit 
Could  tlie   act   of   madness  innate   for  guilt   be 

accounted,) 
Marvellous  boy,  whose  antique  songs  and  unhappy 

story 
Shall,  by  gentle  hearts,  be  in  mournful  memory 

cherish'd 
Long  as  thy  ancient  towers  endure,  and  the  rocks 

of  St.  Vincent, 
I  Bristol !   my  birth-place   dear.      What  though   I 

have  chosen  a  dwelling 
Far  away,  and  my  grave  shall  not  be  found  by  the 

stranger 
Under  thy  sacred  care,  nathless  in   love   and  in 

duty 
Still   am  I  bound  to  thee,  and   by  many  a  deep 

recollection ! 
City  of  elder  days,   I  know   how  largely   I   owe 

thee  ; 
Nor  least  for  the  hope  and  the  strength  that   f 

gather'd  in  boyhood. 
While  on  Chatterton  musing,  I  fancied  his  spirit 

was  with  me 
In  the  haunts  which  lie  loved  upon  earth.     'Twas 

a  joy  in  my  vision 
AVhen  I  belield  liis  face.  —  And  here  was  the  youth 

of  Loch  Leven, 
Nipp'd,  like  an  April  flower,  that  opens  its  leaves  to 

the  sunshine. 
While    the    breath   of   the    East    prevails.     And 

Russell  and  Barapfylde, 
Bright  emanations  they  !  And    tlie    Poet,   whose 

songs  of  childhood 
Trent  and  the  groves  of  Cliftun    heard;  not  alone 

by  the  Muses, 


But  by  the  Virtues  loved,  his  soul,  in  its  youthful 

aspirings, 
Sought  the  Holy  Hill,  and  his  thirst  was  for  Siloa's 

waters. 
Was  I  deceived  by  desire,  or,  Henry,  indeed  d:;l 

thy  spirit 
Know  me,  and  meet  my  look,  and  smile  like  a 

friend  at  the  meeting .' 


XII. 
THE  MEETING 

Lift  up  your  heads, ye  Gates;  and, ye  everlastmg 

Portals, 
Be  ye  lift  up !     Behold   the   splendent   train   of 

the  Worthies 
Halt;  and  with  quicker   pace  a  happy  company 

issues 
Forth  from  the   Gate  of  Bliss ;   the  Parents,  the 

Children,  and  Consort, 
Come  to  welcome  in  Heaven  the  Son,  the  Father, 

and  Husband ! 
Hour  of  perfect  joy  that  o'erpays  all  earthly  af- 
fliction ; 
Yea,  and  the  thought  whereof  supporteth  the  soul 

in  its  anguish  ! 

There  came  England's  blossom  of  hope,  —  the 
beautiful  Princess ; 

She  in  whose  wedded  bliss  all  hearts  rejoiced,  and 
whose  death-bell. 

Heard  from  tower  to  tower  through  the  island, 
carried  a  sorrov/, 

Felt  by  all  like  a  private  grief,  which,  sleeping  or 
waking, 

Will  not  be  shaken  away  ;  but  possesses  the  soul 
and  disturbs  it. 

There  was  our  late-lost  Queen,  the  nation's 
example  of  virtue ; 

In  whose  presence  vice  was  not  seen,  nor  the  face 
of  dishonor. 

Pure  in  heart,  and  spotless  in  life,  and  secret  in 
bounty, 

Queen,  and  Mother,  and  Wife  unreproved.  —  The 
gentle  Amelia 

Stretch'd  her  arms  to  her  father  there,  in  tender- 
ness shedding 

Tears,  such  as  Angels  weep.  That  hand  was  to- 
ward him  extended 

Whose  last  pressure  he  could  not  bear,  when  mer- 
ciful Nature, 

As  o'er  her  dying  bed  he  bent  in  severest  anguisii. 

Laid  on  his  senses  a  weight,  and  suspended  the 
sorrow  forever. 

He  hath  recover'd  her  now  :  all,  all  that  was  lost 
is  restored  him ;  — 

Hour  of  perfect  bliss  tbat  o'erpays  all  earthly  afflic- 
tion ! 

They  are  met  where  Change  is  not  known,  nor 
Sorrow,  nor  Parting. 

Death  is  subdued,  and  the  Grave,  which  conquers 
all,  hath  been  conquer'd. 
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When  I  beheld  them  meet,  the  desire  of  my 

soul  overcame  me ; 
And  when  with  harp  and  voice  the  loud  hosan- 

nahs  of  welcome 
Fill'd  the  rejoicing  sky,  as  the  happy  company 

enter'd 
Through  the    everlasting  Gates,    I,  too,  press'd 

forward  to  enter  :  — ■ 
But   the    weight   of  the    body    withheld    me.      I 

stoop'd  to  the  fountain, 
Eager   to  drink  tliereof,  and  to  put  away  all  that 

was  earthly. 
Darkness  came  over  me  then,  at  the  chilling  touch 

of  the  water. 
And  my  feet,  methought,  sunk,  and  I  fell  precipi- 
tate.    Starting, 
Then    I    awoke,    and    beheld    the   mountains   in 

twilight  before  me. 
Dark  and  distinct ;  and  instead  of  the  rapturous 

sound  of  hosannahs, 
Heard  the  bell  from  the  tower,  toll !  toll !  through 

the  silence  of  evening. 


NOTES, 


—  From  surrounding  things  the  hues  wherewith  day  has  adorned 

tkem 
Fadej  like  the  Ju>pes  of  ycnth.  —  I.  col.  9,  p.  795. 

This  effect  ortwiiiglit,anil  in  thr  very  scene  described, has 
been  hitely  represented  i)y  Mr.  William  Westall,  in  one  of  his 
Views  of  the  Lukes,  with  the  true  feeling  and  power  of  genius. 
The  range  of  mountains  which  is  desciihed  in  these  intro- 
ductory lines,  may  also  he  seen  in  his  View  of  Iho  Vale  of 
Keswick  from  the  Penritii  road. 


The  last  pale  tint  cf  Vie  twilight ; 

Oreen  as  a  stream  in  Oie  glen  lohosepure  and  chrysolite  waters 

Flow  o^er  a  schistous  bed.  —  I.  col.  2,  p.  795. 

St.  Pierre,  who  is  often  a  f.inciful, generally  a  ileli[;litful,  but 
always  nn  animated  and  ingenious  writer,  has  some  charac- 
teristic speculations  concerning  this  green  light  of  evening. 
He  says,  Je  suis  porte  d  attribuer  d  la  couleur  verte  des  vegctaux 
qui  couorent  en  el6  une  grande  partie  de  notre  hemispheres  cette 
belle  tcinte  d'emeraude  que  Von  apptr^oit  quelquefois  dans  cette 
saisan  aufrmament,  vers  le  couchi-r  du.  soled.  Elle  est  rare  dans 
nos  elimats  ;  mais  elle  est  frequcntc.  entre  Us  trnplqnrs,  ou  Pete 
dure  totite  Pannee.  Je  sals  bien  qtt'on  peat  rniilre.  raison  de  ce 
phenomene  par  la  simple  refraction  dfs  rayons  du  soleil  dans 
Vatmospkire,  ce  prisme  sphdrique  de  notrc  globe.  Mais,  outre 
qu^onpeut  objecter  que  la  couleur  verte  ne  sc  voit  point  en  hivcr 
dans  notre  cic/,  c*cst  quejepeui  apporter  d  Vappui  de  mon  opinion 
d'autresfaits  qui  sembleut  prouver  que  la  couleur  mime  azure e 
dc  Vaimosphirc  n'est  qa''une  rcjlexion  de  celle  dc  Pocean.  En 
cffct,  Ics  glaces  jlottantes  qui  drgcrndcnt  tous  les  mis  du  pole 
nord,  s^annoncentj  decant  de  paroUrc  sur  Vhoriion,  par  une 
lutur  blanche  qui  eclaire  le  del  jmir  ct  nuit,  et  qui  n''e.st  qu'im 
rcjiet  des  nriges  cristallisces  qui  Irs  cmnposmt.  Ci'ttt  lueurpa- 
rottsemblable  d  cclle  de  Paururc  borcale^  dont  le  foyer  est  au 
milieu  des  glaces  mSme  de  notrepnlc,  mats  dont  la  couleur  blanche 
est  melangcc  dejaune,  de  rouge,  ctde  vert,  puree  qu^rllcparticipe 
des  coulcurs  du  sol  ferragincux  et  de  la  verdure  drs  furSts  de 
sapins  qui  couvreiit  notre  zone  glaciale.  La  cause  dr  cette  vari- 
ation de  couleurs  dans  notre  aurore  borcule  est  d'autant  plus 
vraisemblable,  que  Paurorc  australe,  cotnme  Pa  observe  le  Capt- 
taine  Cook,  en  difire  en  ce  que  sa  couleur  blanche  n^est  jamais 
milan>ree  que  de  teintcs  bleaes,  qui  n^  out  Ueu,  seloH  moi,  que 
parce  que  les  glaces  da  pole  austral,  sans  continent  ct  sans  vcge- 
taaXj  sont  entoaries  de  toates  parts  de  Pocean,  qui  est  bleu.    JVe 


voyons-7ious  pas  que  la  lune,  que  nous  supposons  eonverte  en. 
grande  partie  de  glaciers  tris-eleves,  nous  renvoie  en  lumiirt 
d'uH  blanc  bleucitre  les  rayons  du  soUil,  qui  sont  dures  dans  notre 
atmosphere  ferrugineusel  J^cst-ce  pas  par  la  reverberation 
d^un  sol  compose  defer,  que  laplandte  de  Mars  nous  reflechU, 
en  tout  temps,  une  lumiire  rouge  ?  JiTest-il  pas  plus  naturel 
d'attribuer  ces  couleurs  constantcs  aux  reverberations  du  sol,  des 
mers,  et  des  vegctaux  de  ces  planites,plulot  qu^atu  refractions 
variables  des  rayons  du  soletl  dans  leurs  atmospheres,  dont  les 
couleurs  devroicnt  changer  a,  toute  heure,  suivanl  leurs  dtfferaia 
aspects  avec  cet  astre !  Comme  Mars  apparoH  eonstamment 
rouge  d  la  terre,  il  est  possible  que  la  terrc  apparoisse  d  Jilars 
comme  une  pierrerie  brillante  des  couleurs  de  Popnle  au  pule 
nord,  de  celles  de  Paigue-marine  au  pole  sudy  ct,  tour-d-tour^  de 
celles  du  saphir  et  de  Pemeraude  dans  le  reste  de  sa  circonference. 
Mais,  sans  sortir  de  notre  atmosphire,je  crois  que  la  terrc  y 
renvoie  la  couleur  bleue  de  son  ocean  avec  des  rrfiets  de  la  cou- 
leur verte  de  ses  vegetaux,  en  tout  temps  dans  la  zone  torride,  et 
eii  ete  seulement  dans  nos  elimats,  par  la  mime  raison  que  ces 
deux  poles  y  refiechissent  des  aurores  boreales  differentes,  qui 
participcnt  des  couleurs  de  la  tejre,  ou  des  mers  qui  les  avoisiuent. 

Peut-ctre  mime  notre  atmosphere  rcflechit-elle  quelquefois  les 
formes  des  pay  sages,  qui  annoncent  les  ilesaux  nacigoieurs  bini 
long  temps  avant  qu^ds  puissent  y  aborder,  SI  est  remarquable 
qu^elles  ne  se  montrent  comme  les  refiets  de  verdure  qu''d  Phoriion 
et  du  Cute  du  soled  couchant.  Jc  citcrai,  d  ce  sujet,  un  honuae 
de  Pile  de  France  qui  apercevoit  dans  le  del  les  images  des  vais- 
seaxLX  qui  etoient  en  pleine  mer  :  le  ceUbre  Vemet,  qui  m^a  attcste 
avoir  vu  unefois  dans  les  nuages  les  tours  et  les  remparts  d^une 
viUe  situee  d  sept  lieues  de  lui ;  et  le  phenomene  du  detroit  de 
SicUe,  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Fee-Morgane.  Les  nuages  et  les 
vapeurs  de  Patmosphcre  pcuvcTtt  flirt  bten  rejlechir  les  formes  et 
les  couleurs  des  objets  terrestres,  puisqii^ils  rejlechissent  dans  les 
parelies  Pimage  du  soleil  au  point  de  la  rcndre  ardeiite  comme  le 
soleil  lui'-mime.  Etifin,  les  eauz  ile  la  terre  repetcnt  les  couleurs 
et  les  formes  des  nuages  de  Vatmosphere  .-  pourquoi  les  vapeurs 
de  Patmosphere  1  d  leur  tour,  ne  pourroient-ellrs  pas  refiechtr  Ic 
bleu  de  la  mer,  la  verdure  el  le  jaune  de  la  terrc,  ainsi  que  Us 
coulcurs  chatoyantes  des  glaces  polaires  ? 

Au  reste,  je  ne  donne  mon  opinion  que  comme  vii^n  opinion. 
L'histoire  de  la  nature  est  une  edifice  d  peine  commence;  ne 
craignons  pas  d'y  poser  quelqucs  pierres  d^attente  :  nos  neveux 
s^cn  scrviront  pour  Pagrandir^  ou  les  suprimcront  comme  super- 
fiues.  Si  mon  autorite  est  nulle  dans  Pavenir,  peu  imporlera 
queje  me  sois  trompe  sur  ce  point :  mon  ouvrage  rentrera  dana 
Pobseurite  d^oilil  etoit  sorti.  Mais  s^il  est  un  jour  de  quelque 
consideration,  mon  erreuren  physique  sera  plus  utile  a  la  morale, 
qn^uiic  vcrite  d'ailleurs  indiffcrentc  au  bonheur  des  hommes.  Ok 
en  conclura  avec  raison  qu'd  faut  Hre  en  garde  cuntre  les  ccri 
vains  mdme  accrcdites.  —  Harmonies  de  lu  Nature,  t.  i.  129. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  green  color  of  the  vege- 
tables with  which,  during  the  summer,  a  great  part  of  our 
heniispliere  is  covered,  that  beautiful  emerald  tint  which  we 
sometimes  perceive  at  that  season  in  the  firmament,  towards 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  rare  in  our  climates,  hut  is  fre- 
quent between  the  tropics,  where  summer  continues  through- 
out the  yoar.  I  know  that  lliis  phenomenon  may  be  explained 
by  the  simple  refraction  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  atmos- 
pliere,  that  spherical  prism  of  our  globe.  But  to  this  it  may 
be  objected,  that  the  green  color  is  not  seen  during  the  winter 
in  our  ?ky  ;  and  moreover,  I  can  support  my  opinion  by  other 
facts,  which  appear  to  prove  that  even  the  azure  color  of  the 
atmosphere  is  only  a  reflection  of  that  of  the  ocean.  In  fact, 
the  floating  ice  which  descends  every  year  from  the  North 
Pole,  is  announced  before  it  appears  upon  tlie  liorizon,  by  a 
white  blink  which  enlightens  the  heaven  day  and  night,  and 
which  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  crystallized  snows,  of  which 
those  masses  are  composed.  This  blink  resembles  the  light 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  ice  of  our  pole,  but  the  white  color  of  wiiich  is  mixed  nilh 
yellow,  with  red,  and  with  green,  because  it  partakes  of  the 
color  of  a  ferruginous  soil,  and  of  the  verdure  of  tlie  pine  for- 
ests which  cover  our  icy  zone.  This  explanation  of  these 
variations  of  color  in  our  aurora  boreaJis,  is  so  much  the  more 
probable,  because  that  of  the  aurora  austral'is,  as  Captain  Cook 
has  observed,  differs  in  that  its  white  color  is  mixed  with  blue 
tints  alone,  which  can  only  be,  according  to  my  opinion,  be- 
cause the  ice  of  the  austral  pole  (where  there  is  no  continent 
and  no  vegetation)  is  surrounded  on  all  parts  with  the  ocean, 
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which  is  blue.  Do  we  not  sue  that  the  moon,  wliich  we  sup- 
pose to  be  covered  in  great  part  with  very  elevated  glaciers, 
aendsback  toys,  inalightof  abluish  white,  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  are  golden  in  uur  ferruginous  atmosphere?  Is  it  not 
by  the  reverberation  of  a  soil  composed  of  iron,  that  the  planet 
Mars  reflects  upon  us,  at  all  times,  a  red  light?  Is  it  not 
more  natural  to  attribute  these  constant  colors  to  the  rever- 
beration of  the  soil,  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  vegetables  of  these 
phinetH,  rather  than  to  the  variable  refractions  of  the  rays  of 
Iho  sun  in  their  atmospheres,  the  colors  of  which  ought  to 
change  every  hour,  according  to  their  different  aspects  with 
regard  to  that  star?  An  Mars  appears  constantly  red  to  the 
earth,  il  is  possible  that  the  earth  might  appear  to  Mars  like  a 
biilliant  jewel,  of  the  coUir  of  the  opal  towards  the  North  Pole, 
of  the  agoa  marina  at  the  South  Pole,  and  alternately  of  the 
sapphire  rn  the  rest  of  its  circumference.  But  wiihout  going 
out  of  our  atmosphere,  I  believe  that  the  earth  reflects  there 
the  blue  color  of  its  ocean  with  the  green  of  its  vegetution,  at 
all  times  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  in  summer  only  in  our  cli- 
mate, for  the  same  reason  that  its  two  poles  reflect  their  dif- 
ferent auroras,  which  participate  of  the  colors  of  the  earth  or 
the  seas  (hat  are  near  them. 

"Perhaps  our  atmosphere  sometimes  reflects  landscapes, 
which  announce  islands  to  the  sailors  long  before  they  reach 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  show  themselves,  like  the 
reflections  of  verdure,  only  in  the  horizon  and  on  the  side  of 
the  setting  sun.  I  ehall  cite,  on  this  subject,  a  man  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  who  used  to  perceive  in  the  sky  the  images  of 
vessels  which  were  out  in  full  sea  ;  the  celebrated  Vernet,  who 
related  to  me  that  he  had  once  seen  in  llie  clouds  the  ramparts 
of  a  town,  situated  seven  leagues  distant  from  him,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  tlie  straits  of  Sicily,  known  under  the  name 
of  tlie  Fata  Morgana.  The  clouds  and  the  viipors  of  the  at- 
mosphere may  very  well  reflect  the  forms  and  the  colors  of 
earthly  objects,  since  they  reflect  in  parhelions  the  image  of 
the  sun,  so  as  to  render  it  burning  as  the  sun  itself.  In  fine, 
if  the  waters  of  tlie  earth  repeat  the  colors  and  the  forms  of 
the  clouds  of  the  atmosphere,  why  then  should  not  the  vapors 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  their  turn,  reflect  the  blue  of  the  sea, 
the  verdure  and  the  yellow  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  glancing 
colors  of  the  polar  ices? 

"  I  advance  my  opinion,  however,  only  as  my  opinion.  The 
history  of  nature  is  an  edifice  which,  as  yet,  is  scarcely  com- 
menced ;  let  us  not  fear  to  carry  some  stones  towards  the 
building  ;  our  grandchildren  will  use  them,  or  lay  them  aside 
if  they  be  useless.  If  my  authority  is  of  no  weight  hereafter, 
it  will  import  little  thai  I  have  deceived  myself  upon  this 
point  J  my  work  will  enter  into  obscurity,  from  whence  il 
came;  but  if  it  should  he,  in  future,  of  some  consideration, 
my  error  in  physics  will  be  more  useful  to  morals  than 
truth,  otherwise  indifl^erent  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  For 
it  will  be  inferred  with  reason,  that  it  is  necessary  to  regard 
even  writers  of  credit  with  caution." 

In  one  point  of  fact,  St.  Pierre  is  certainly  mistaken.  The 
green  evening  light  is  seen  as  often  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
Having  been  led  to  look  for  it  in  consequence  of  suspecting 
the  accuracy  of  his  remarks,  I  noticed  it  on  the  very  day 
when  this  extract  was  transcribed  for  the  press,  (late  in  De- 
cember,) and  twice  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week  ;  and  I 
observed  it,  not  in  the  evening  alone,  and  in  the  west,  (in 
which  quarter,  however,  and  at  which  time,  it  is  most  fre- 
quently seen,)  but  in  different  parts  of  the  sky,  and  at  dilfer- 
ent  times  of  the  day. 


when  not  our  jackdaws  only,  but  some  of  our  swans  also,  trick 
themselves  in  borrowed  plumage.  I  have  never  contracted 
an  obligation  of  this  kind,  either  to  contemporary  or  prede- 
cessor, without  acknowledging  it. 


Whether  Prance  or  Britain  be  threatened, 
Soon  will  tlie  issue  show,  or  if  both  at  once  are  endanircr^d. 
m.  col.  1,  p.  798. 

The  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  and  the  Cato-street  con- 
spiracy, were  both  planned  at  the  time  of  the  King's  death. 


This  is  the  Gate  of  Bits 


-  IV.  col.  -3, 


798. 


The  reader  will  so  surely  think  of  the  admirable  passage  of 
Dante,  which  was  in  the  writer's  mind  when  these  lines  were 
composed,  that  I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  llic 
imitation,  were  it  not  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  plagiarism  ; 


Discontent  and  disloyalty,  like  the  teeth  of  the  dragon. 
He  fiad  sown  on  the  winds ;  they  had  ripened  beyond  the  Mlantic. 

V.  col.  2,  p.  799. 

"Our  New  World,"  says  M.  Simond,  "has  generally  the 
credit  of  having  first  lighted  the  torch  which  was  to  illuminate, 
and  soon  set  in  a  blaze,  the  finest  part  of  Europe  ;  yet  I  think 
the  flint  was  struck,  and  the  first  spark  elicited,  by  the  palriol, 
John  Wilkes,  a  few  years  before.  In  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
the  restless  spirits  of  men,  deprived  of  other  objects  of  public 
curiosity,  seized  with  avidity  on  those  questions  which  were 
then  agitated  with  so  much  violence  in  England,  touching  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the  government,  and  the  nature 
of  power.  The  end  of  the  political  drama  was  in  favor  of 
what  was  called,  and  in  some  respect  was,  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  great  comedian, 
the  curtain  was  no  sooner  dropped  on  the  scene  of  Europe,  than 
new  actors  hastened  to  raise  it  again  in  America,  and  to  give 
the  world  a  new  play,  infinitely  more  interesting,  and  more 
brilliant,  than  the  first." 

Dr.  Franklin  describes  the  state  of  things  during  the  reign 
of  Wilkes  and  liberty.  He  says,  "There  have  been  amazing 
contests  all  over  the  kingdom,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  a  side  spent  in  several  places,  and  inconceivable 
mischief  done,  by  drunken,  mad  mobs,  to  houses,  windows, 
&c.  The  scenes  have  been  horrible.  London  was  illuminated 
two  nights  rnnning,  at  the  command  of  the  mob,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Wilkes  in  the  Middlesex  election  ;  the  second  night 
exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen  here  on  the  greatest 
occasions  of  rejoicing,  as  even  the  small  cross  streets,  lanes, 
courts,  and  other  out-of-the-way  places,  were  all  in  a  blaze 
with  lights,  and  the  principal  streets  all  night  long,  as  the  mobs 
went  round  again  after  two  o'clock,  and  obliged  people  who 
had  extinguished  their  candles,  to  light  them  again.  Those 
who  refused  had  all  their  windows  destroyed.  The  damage 
done,  and  the  expense  of  candles,  has  been  computed  at  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  It  must  have  been  great,  though  probably  not 
HO  much.  The  ferment  is  not  yet  over,  for  he  has  promised  to 
surrender  to  the  court  next  Wednesday,  and  another  tumult  is 
then  expected  ;  and  what  the  upshot  will  be,  no  one  can  yet 
foresee.  It  is  really  an  extraordinary  event,  to  see  an  outlaw 
and  exile,  of  bad  personal  character,  not  worth  a  farthing,  coma 
over  from  Frjnce.set  himself  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  miss  his  election  only  by  being  too  late  in  his 
application,  and  immediately  carrying  it  for  tlie  prin(!ipal 
county.  The  moh,  (spirited  up  by  numbers  of  diff'erent  bal- 
lads, sung  or  roared  in  every  street,)  requiring  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  all  ranks,  as  they  passed  in  their  carriages,  to  shout 
for  Wilkes  and  liberty,  marking  the  same  words  on  all  their 
coaches  with  chalk,  aud  No.  45  on  every  door,  which  extends 
a  vast  way  along  the  roads  in  the  country.  I  went  last  week 
to  Winchester,  and  observed  that  for  fifteen  miles  out  of  town 
there  was  scarce  a  door  or  window-shutter  next  the  road  un- 
marked: and  this  continue)!  here  and  there  quito  to  \Vin- 
chester,  which  is  sixty-four  miles. 

*  *  *  *  t  *  % 

Even  this  capital,  the  residence  of  the  king,  is  now  a  daily  scene 
of  lawless  riot  and  confusion.  Mobs  patrolling  the  street  at 
noonday,  some  knocking  all  down  that  will  not  roar  for  \Vilkcs 
and  liberty;  courts  of  justice  afraid  to  give  judgment  against 
him;  coal-heavers  and  porters  pulling  down  the  houses  of 
coaj-merchants  that  ret'use  to  give  them  more  wages  j  gaw\ers 
destroying  saw-mills  ;  sailors  unrigging  all  the  outward-bound 
ships,  and  8ufi*ering  none  to  sail  till  merchants  agree  to  raise 
their  pay  ;  watermen  destroying  private  boats,  and  threateni;i2 
bridges  ;  soldiers  firing  among  the  mobs,  and  killing  men, 
women,  and  children,  whirh  seems  only  to  have  produced  an 
universal  sullenness,  tliat  looks  like  agreat  blackcloud  coming 
on,  ready  to  burst  in  a  general  tempest.  What  the  event  h  ill 
be  God  only  knows.  But  some  punishment  seems  preparing 
for  a  people  who  are  ungratefully  abusing  the  beet  constitution, 
and  the  best  king,  any  nation  was  ever  blessed  wit'>  ;  intent 
on  nothing  but  luxury,  licentiousness,  power,  pljce<),  pensions 
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and  plunder,  while  the  ministry,  divided  in  their  councils, 
with  little  regard  for  each  other,  wearied  by  perpetual  oppo- 
aitions,  in  continual  apprehension  of  changes,  intent  on  se- 
curing popularity,  in  case  they  should  lose  favor,  liave,  for 
some  years  past,  had  little  time  or  inclination  to  attend  to  our 
small  affairs,  whose  remoteness  makes  them  appear  still 
smaller. 

******* 

All  respect  to  law  and  government  seems  to  he  lost  among  the 
conunon  people,  who  are  moreover  continually  in.iamed  by 
seditious  scribblers  to  trample  on  authority,  and  every  thing 
that  used  to  keep  tiicra  in  order." 


Sons  of  Faction,  be  wariCd!  and  yr,  ye  Slanderers,  learn  ye 
Tastice,  and  bear  in  mind,  tJiat  after  death  tliere  is  judg-ment. 

V.  col.  1,  p.  800. 

Discitc  justiliam  moniti,  et  non  tcmnere  Divos.  —  Virgil. 


Tkou  too  didst  act  wltli  vpriirkt  hearty  as  befitted  a  Soverei^, 
True  to  his  sacred  trust,  to  his  crown,  his  kingdom,  and  people. 

VI.  col.  1,  p.  801. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  (since  the  first  publication  of  this  poem) 
the  same  opinion  forcibly  expressed  by  Cowper.  "It  appears 
to  me,"  he  says,  (writing  in  I78'2,)  "timt  the  kin^  is  bound, 
both  by  the  duty  he  owes  to  hini.self  and  to  his  people,  to  con- 
sider himself,  with  respect  to  every  inch  of  his  territories,  as 
a  trustee  deriving  his  interest  in  them  from  God,  and  invested 
with  them  by  divine  authority,  for  ihe  benefit  of  his  subjects. 
As  he  may  not  sell  tliem  or  waste  them,  so  he  may  not  resign 
Ihoni  to  an  enemy,  or  transfer  his  right  to  govern  tliem  to  any, 
not  even  to  themselves,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  for  Iiim  to  keep 
it.  If  he  does,  lie  betrays  at  once  his  own  interest,  and  that 
of  his  other  dominions.  It  may  be  said,  suppose  Providence 
has  ordained  that  they  shall  be  wrested  from  him,  how  then.'' 
I  answer,  that  cannot  appear  to  be  the  case,  till  God's  purpose 
in  actually  accomplislied ;  and  in  the  mean  time  tiie  most 
probable  prospect  of  such  an  event  does  not  release  hiui  from 
his  obligation  to  hold  them  to  the  last  moment,  forasmuch  as 
adverse  appearances  are  no  infallible  indications  of  God's  de- 
signs, but  may  give  place  to  more  comfortable  syni[itonis  when 
we  least  «!xpect  it.  Viewing  the  thing  in  this  light,  if  I  sat 
on  his  Majesty's  tlirone,  I  should  be  as  obstinate  as  him,  be- 
cause, if  I  quitted  the  contest  while  I  had  any  means  left  of 
carrying  it  on,  I  should  never  know  that  I  had  not  relinquished 
what  I  might  have  retained,  or  he  able  to  render  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  doubts  and  inquiries  of  my  own  conscience." 


Would  tliat  the  nations, 
Learning  of  us,  iconld  lay  aside  all  lerongful  resentment, 
^11  injurious  thought,  and  honoring  each  in  the  other. 
Kindred  conra  <re  and  virtue,  and  cognate  knowledge  and  freedom, 
Lice  in  brotherhood  wisely  covjoin'd.      We  set  tlte  example. 

VI.  coh  1,  p.  801. 

The  wise  and  dignified  manner  in  which  the  late  King  re- 
ceived the  first  minister  from  the  United  States  of  America  is 
well  known.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  nnxiety  and 
sleeplessness,  during  the  American  war,  are  believed  by  those 
persons  who  had  the  best  opportunity  for  forming  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  malady  by 
wliieji  the  King  was  afflicted  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

Upon  the  publication  of  Captain  Cook's  Voyages,  a  copy  of 
tliis  national  work  was  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin,  by  tlie  King's 
liesire,  because  he  had  given  orders  for  the  protection  of  that 
illustrious  navigator,  in  case  he  sliould  fall  in  with  any  Amer- 
ican cruisers  on  his  way  home. 


Caon  in  that  insolent  hour,  and  over  hisfortufir  triumphant. 
Vril.  col,  1,  p.  809. 

The  behavior  of  Cliarles  in  tliat  insolent  hour  extorted 
ddniiration  even  from  the  belter  part  of  tlie  Conmionwealth's- 
mcn.    It  is  thus  finely  described  by  Andrew  Marvel :  — 


While  round  the  armed  band* 

Did  clap  their  bloody  hands, 
He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean. 
Upon  that  memorable  scene  j 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try  : 
Mor  call'd  the  Gods  with  vulgar  spight 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right ; 

But  bow'd  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 


Magnificent  Edward, 
He  who  made  the  English  renown,  and  the  fame  of  his  TFindsor 
In  the  Orient  and  Occident  known  front  Tagus  to  Tigris. 

VI  [I.  col.  2,  p.  802 
The  celebrity  which  Windsor  had  obtained,  as  being  the 
most  splendid  court  in  Christendom,  and  the  seat  of  chivalry, 
may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  romance  of  Amadia,  which  was 
written  in  Portugal,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Edward  the 
Third'd  roign.  Tlie  Portuguese  in  that  age  took  their 
military  terms  from  the  English,  and  St.  George  camo  into 
fashion  among  them  at  the  same  time,  as  being  the  English 
Santiago. 

A  dispute  arose  between  two  knights,  the  oneaCypriot,  the 
other  a  Frenchman,  who  were  serving  the  King  of  Armenia 
against  the  Soldan  of  Babylon.  The  other  Clirislian  captains 
in  the  army  determined  that  they  should  deride  it  by  single 
combat  before  King  Edward  of  England,  as  the  most  worthy 
and  honorable  prince  in  all  Christendom  ;  and  the  quarrel, 
which  began  in  Armenia,  was  actually  thus  decided  w*ithin 
the  li'Sts,  at  the  palace  of  Westminster.  It  was  won,  not  very 
honorably,  by  the  Frenchman. 


He,  who  discovering  Vic  secret 
Of  Vic  dark  and  ehuiUent  abijss,  with  the  fire  of  Vesuvius 
^rml'd  the  chemisVs  hand.  —  XI.  col.  1,  p.  805. 

Though  chemistry  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  whicli  I  am  con- 
tented to  be  ignorant,  I  can  nevertheless  perceive  and  ap- 
preciate the  real  genius  indicated  by  Dr.  Clarke's  discovery 
in  the  art  of  fusion.  See  his  Treatise  upon  the  Gas  Blow- 
Pipe  ;  or  the  account  of  it  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xlvi. 
p.  4G(j. 

In  referring  to  the  Safety  Lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  I 
must  not  be  understood  us  representing  that  to  he  the  most 
important  of  his  many  and  great  discoveries.  No  praise  can 
add  to  hifl  deserved  celebrity. 


J^ot  to  his  affectionate  spirit 
Could  the  act  of  madness  innate  for  guilt  be  accounted. 

XI.  col.  1,  p.  805. 

Tlie  act  of  suicide  is  very  far  from  being  so  certain  an  indi- 
cation of  insanity  as  it  is  usually  considered  by  our  inquests. 
But  in  the  case  of  Chatterton,  it  was  the  manifestation  of  an 
hereditary  disease.  Tliere  was  a  madness  in  his  family.  His 
only  sister,  during  one  part  of  her  life,  was  under  confinement. 

The  law  respecting  suicide  is  a  most  barbarous  one  ;  and  of 
late  years  has  never  been  carried  into  effect  without  exciting 
horror  and  disgust.  It  might  he  ft  salutary  enactment  that 
all  suicides  should  be  given  op  for  dissection.  This  wou  d 
certainly  prevent  many  women  from  committing  selt'muider, 
and  possibly  might  in  time  bo  useful  to  physiology.  But  a 
sufficient  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  would  aggravate  the  dis- 
tress of  afflicted  families. 


The  gentle  .Amelia.  —  Xlt.  col.  2,  p.  805. 

In  one  of  his  few  intervals  of  sanity,  after  the  death  of  this 
beloved  daughter,  the  late  King  gave  orders  that  n  monument 
should  he  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  hor  attendants,  JL 
St  George's  Chapel,  with  the  following  inscription  :  — 
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King  George  III. 

caused  to  be  interred  near  this  place 

tlie  body  of  Mary  Gascoignf, 

Servant  lo  the  Princess  Amelia  ; 

and  this  stone 

to  be  inscriltcd  in  testimony  of  his  grateful 

sense 

of  the  fiiithful  services  and  attachment 

of  an  unliable  Young  Woman  to  his  beloved 

Daughter, 

whom  she  survived  only  three  months. 

She  died  19th  of  February,  1811. 

This  may  probably  be  considered  as  the  last  act  of  his  life ; 

—  a  very  affecting  one  it  is,  and  worthy  of  remembrance.    Such 

a  monument  is   more  honoratfle  lo  the  King  by  whom  it  was 

net  up,  than  if  he  had  erected  a  pyramid. 


SPECIMENS,    &tc 


The  annexed  Specimens  of  Sir  PhilipSydney'a  hexameters 
will  sufficiently  evince  that  the  failure  of  tlie  attempt  to  nat- 
uralize this  line  measure  in  his  days,  was  owing  to  tlie  manner 

which  thu  attempt  was  made,  not  the  measure  itself. 

First  shall  fertile  grounds  not  yield  increase  of  a  good  seed, 
First  the  rivers  shall  cease  to  repay  their  floods  to  the  ocean  : 
First  may  a  trusty  greyliound  transform  himself  to  a  tyger. 
Pirat  shall  vertue  be  vice,  and  beauty  be  counted  a  blemish  ; 
Ere  that  1  leave  with  song  of  praise  her  praise  to  solemnize, 
Her  praise,  whence  to  the  world  all  praise  hath  his  only  be- 
ginning : 
But  yet  well  I  do  find  each  man  most  wise  in  his  own  case. 
None  can  speak  of  a  wound  with  skill,  if  he  have  not  a  wound 
felt :  [ment : 

Great  to  thee  my  state  seems,  thy  state  is  blest  by  my  judg- 
And  yet  neither  of  us  great  or  blest  deemeth  his  own  self. 
For  yet  (weigli  this,  alas  !)  great  is  not  great  to  the  greater. 
What  judge  you  doth  a  hillock  show,  by  the  lofty  Olympus  ? 
Such  my  minute  greatness  doth  seem  comparM  to  the  greatest. 
When  Cedars  to  the  ground  fall  down  hy  the  weight  of  an 

Emmet, 
Or  when  a  rich  Ruble's  price  be  the  worth  of  a  Walnut, 
Or  to  the  Sun  for  wonders  seem  small  sparks  of  a  candle  : 
Then  by  my  Iiigh  Cedar,  rich  Ruble,  and  only  shining  Sun, 
Vertues,  riches,  beauties  of  mine  shall  great  be  reputed. 
Oh,  no,  no,  worthy  Shepherd,  worth  can  never  enter  a  tiile. 
Where  proofs  justly  do  teach,  thus  matcht,  such  worth  to  be 
nouglit  worth  ;  [them 

"Lf-.t  not  a  Puppet  abuse  thy  sprite,  Kings'  Crowns  do  not  help 
From  the  cruel  headach,  nor  shoes  of  gold  do  the  gout  heal  j 
And  precious  Couches  full  oft  are  sliak't  with  a  feaver. 
[f  then  a  bodily  evil  in  a  bodily  gloze  be  not  hidden, 
Shall  such  morning  dews  be  an  ease  to  the  heat  of  a  love's  fire  ? 


Sydney's  pentameters  appear  even  more  uncouth  than  his 
hexameters,  as  more  unlike  their  model ;  for,  in  our  pronun- 
ciation, the  Latin  pentameter  reads  as  if  it  ended  with  two 
trochees. 
Fort.ine,  Nature,  Love,  long  have  contended  about  me, 

Which  should  most  miseries  cast  on  a  worm  (hat  I  am. 
Fortune  thus  'gan  say,  misery  and  misfortune  is  all  one, 

And  of  misfortune,  fortune  hath  only  the  gift. 
With  strong  foes  on  land,  on  sea  with  contrary  tempests, 

Still  do  1  cross  this  wretch  what  so  he  takelh  in  hand. 
Tush,  tush,  said  Nature,  this  is  all  but  a  trifle,  a  man's  self 

Gives  haps  or  mishaps,  even  as  he  ordereth  his  heart. 
But  so  his  humor  I  frame,  in  a  mould  of  choler  adustod, 

That  the  delights  of  life  shall  be  to  him  dolorous. 
Love  smiled,  and  thus  said  j  what  joyn'd  to  desire  is  unhappy: 

But  if  he  nought  do  desire,  what  can  Heraclitus  aili* 
None  but  I  work  by  desire  :  by  desire  have  I  kindled  in  his  soul 

Infernal  agonies  into  a  beauty  divine  : 
Where  thou  poor  Nature  lefi'st  all  thy  due  glory,  to  Fortune 

Hor  vertue  is  soveraign,  Fortune  a  vassal  of  hers. 
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Nature  abasht  went  back :  P'ortune  blusht :  yet  she  replied 
thus  : 

And  even  in  that  love  shall  I  reserve  him  a  spite. 
Thus,  thus,  alas  1  woful  by  Nature,  unhappy  by  Fortune  ; 

But  most  wretched  I  am,  now  love  wakes  my  desire. 

Sydney  has  also  given  examples  in  his  Arcadia  of  Anacre- 
ontic, Phaleucian,  Sapphic,  and  Asclepiad  verse,  all  written 
upon  the  same  erroneous  principle.  Those  persons  who  con- 
sider it  ridiculous  to  write  English  verses  upon  any  scheme 
of  Latin  versification,  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  liave  read,  as  blank  verse,  many  lines  which  are  perfect 
Sapphics  or  Pbaleucians.  Rowe's  tragedies  are  full  of  riuch 
lines. 

The  Censura  Literaria  supplies  me  with  two  choice  samples 
of  Stanihurat's  Virgil. 

"  Ncere  joynctlye  brayeth  with  rutBerye  *  rumbolod  ^-Etna : 
Soomtyme  owt  it   bolckethf  from  bulck  clouds  grimly  be- 

dimmed 
Like  fyerd  pitche  skorching,  or  flash  flame  sulphurus  heating  * 
Flownce  to  the  stars  towring  the  fire  like  a  pellet  is  hurled, 
Ragd  rocks,  up  raking,  and  guts  of  mounten  yrented 
From  roote  up  he  jogleth:  stoans  hudge  slag  J   molten  he 

rowseth. 
With  route  snort  grumbling  in  bottom  flash  furie  kindling. 
Men  say  that-  Enceladus,  with  bolt  haulf  blasted,  here  har- 

brought, 
Ding'd  $  with  this  squising  ||  and  massive  burthen  of  jEtna, 
Which  prcs  on  him  nailed,  from  broached  cbimnys  slilheatelh  ; 
As  oft  as  the  giant  his  broldU  syds  croompeled  altreth. 
So    oft    Sicil    al    shivereth,    therewith    flaks    sinoakye    be 

sparckled." 

"  T'ward  Sicil  is  seated,  to  the  welkin  loftily  peaking, 
A  soyl,  ycleapt  Liparen,frora  whence  with  flounce  fury  fling- 
ing, 
Stoans  and  burlye  bulets,  like  tampounds,  maynelye  betowring. 
Under  is  a  kennel,  wheare  chymneys  fyrye  be  scorching 
Of  Cyclopan  tosters,  with  rent  rocks  cliamferyo  sharded, 
Lowd  rub  a  dub  tabering  with  frapping  rip  rap  of  ^tna. 
In  the  den  are  drumming  gads  of  Steele,  parchfulye  sparckling, 
And  flam's  fierclye  glowing,  from  fornace  flashye  be  whisking. 
Vulcan  his  hoate  fordgharth,  named  eke  thee  Vulcian  Island. 
Doun  fiom  the  hev'nlye  palace  travayled  the  firye  God  hither. 
In  this  cave  the  rakehels  yr'ne  bars,  bigge  buicked  ar  haroring, 
Brontes  and  Steropes,  with  baerlym  swartie  Pyrarmon. 
These  thre  nere  upbotching,  not  shapte,  but  partlye  we!  on- 
ward, 
A  clapping  fier-bolt  (such  as  ofl  with  rouuce  robel  hobble, 
Jove  to  the  ground  chittreth)  but  yeet  not  finnixlied  holye. 
Three   showrs  wringlye    wrytben  glimmring,  and   forciblye 

sowcing, 
Thre  watrye  clowds  shymring  to  the  craft  they  ranjpired  hizz- 

Three   wheru's  fierd    glystring,  with  soutli   winds   rufllered 

hurtling. 
Now  doe  they  rayse  gastly  lightnings,  now  grislye  reboundings 
Of  ruffe  raffe  roaring,  mens  harts  with  terror  a^^rysing. 
With  peale  meale  ramping,  with  thwick  thwack  stuidilye 

thundering." 

Stanihurst's  Virgil  is  certainly  one  of  those  curiosities  in 
our  literature  which  ought  to  be  reprinted.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  almost  incredible  absurdity  of  this  version,  Stani- 
hurst  is  entitled  to  an  honorable  remembrance  for  Ibe  part 
which  he  contributed  to  iloltnshed's  Collection  of  ChroiifclfS. 
None  of  our  Chroniclers  possessed  a  mind  better  stored,  nor 
an  intellect  more  perpetually  on  the  alert. 


Sydney,  who  failed  so  entirely  in  writing  hexameters,  has 
written  concerning  them  in  his  Defi-nce  of  Puesie,  with  the 
good  sense  and  propriety  of  thought  by  which  that  beautiful 
treatise  is  distinguished.  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  disparage 
this  admirable  man  and  delightful  writer,  because  it  has  been 
necessary  for  me  to  show  the  cause  of  his  failure  in  an  attempt 

•  Riifninvseems  to  betiirbuleDlnuise.  A  ruffler  was  formerly  a  boiMeroui 
bully, 

t  To  bolck,  or  boke,  is  ruclare.  1  SIo^  is  tlie  drosa  of  iron. 

§  Dash'd  down.            B  Squeezing.  ^  i.  e.  Broiled  sides  crumpled. 
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wherein  I  have  now  followed  him.  I  should  not  forgive  my- 
self were  I  ever  to  mention  Sydney  without  an  expression  of 
reverence  and  love. 

*' Of  versifying,"  he  says,  "  there  are  two  sorts,  the  one 
ancient,  the  otiier  modern;  the  ancient  marked  tlie  quantity 
of  each  syllable,  and,  according  to  that,  framed  his  verse  ;  the 
modern,  observing  only  number,  with  some  regard  of  the  ac- 
cent;  the  chief  life  of  it  siandetli  in  that  like  sounding  of  the 
words  which  we  call  Rhyme.  Whether  of  these  be  the  more 
excellent,  would  bear  many  speeches,  the  ancient,  no  doubt, 
more  fit  for  niusick,  both  words  and  time  observing  rjuantity, 
and  more  fit  lively  to  express  divers  passions  by  the  low  or 
lufty  sound  of  the  well-weiglied  syllable.  Tlie  latter  like- 
wise wit)i  bis  Rhyme  striketli  a  certain  musick  to  the  ear; 
and,  in  fine,  since  it  doth  delight,  though  by  another  way,  it 
obtaineth  the  same  purpose,  there  being  in  either  sweetness, 
and  wanting  in  neither  majesty.  Truly  the  English,  before 
any  vulgar  language  I  know,  is  fit  for  botli  sorts  ;  for,  for  the 
ancient,  the  Italian  is  so  full  of  vowels,  that  it  must  ever  be 
cumbered  with  elisions:  tlie  Dutch  so,  of  the  other  side,  with 
consonants,  that  they  cannot  yield  the  sweet  sliding  fit  for  a 
verse.  The  French,  in  his  whole  language,  bath  not  one 
word  that  hath  liis  accent  in  the  last  syllable,  saving  two, 
called  Antepenultima  ;  and  little  more  bath  the  Spanish,  and 
therefore  very  gracelesly  may  they  use  Dactyls  ;  the  English 
is  subject  to  none  of  these  defects.  Now  for  Rhyme,  though 
we  do  not  observe  quantity,  yet  we  observe  the  accent  very 
precisely,  which  other  languages  either  cannot  do,  or  will  not 
do  so  absolutely. 

"  That  Caesura,  or  brealhing-place,  in  the  midst  of  tin?  verse, 
neither  Italian  nor  Spanish  have;  the  French  and  we  never 
almost  fiil  of  Lastly,  the  very  Rhyme  itself  the  Italian 
cannot  put  in  tlie  last  syllable,  by  the  French  mimed  the  Mas- 
culine Rhyme,  but  still  in  the  next  to  the  last,  which  the 
French  call  the  Female,  or  the  next  before  that,  which  the 
Italian  call  Sdrncciola  :  the  example  of  the  former  is  Buono 
Suono:  of  the  Sdrucciola,  is  Femina  Semina.  The  French, 
on  the  other  side,  hath  botii  tlie  male,  as  Bon  Son  ;  and  the 
Female,  as  PUise,  Taise,  but  the  Sdrucciola  he  hath  not, 
where  the  English  hath  all  three,  as  Due,  True,  Father, 
Rather,  Motion,  Potion,  with  much  more,  which  might  be  said, 
but  that  already  I  find  the  trifling  of  this  discourse  is  too 
much  enlarged." 


The  French  attempted  to  introduce  the  ancient  metres  some 
'  years  before  the  trial  was  made  in  England.  Pasquier  says, 
'         that  Efitienne  Jodelle  led  the  way  in  the  year  1553,  by  this 

disticli  upon  the  poems  of  Olivier  de   Maigny,  "  iegue/,"  he 

adds,  *'  est  vraijcmcnt  urte  petit  chef-d^(Fiivre.^' 

PkabuSy  ^inonr,  Cypris,  veut  sauver,  nonrrir  et  orncr 
Ton  vers  ct  ckej\  d^umbre,  defiammCj  dejicurs. 

Pasquier  himself,  three  years  afterwards,  at  the  solicitation 
of  a  friend,  produced  the  following  *' essay  de  jdits  longae 
haleine : "  — 

Rien  ne  me  -plaist  sinon  de  te  clianter^  et  sermr  et  orner ; 

Rich  ne  te  plaiM  mon  bien^  rien  ne  te  plaist  que  tna  mart, 
Pltisje  reqiders,  et  plits  je  me  liens  seur  d*eslre  refns^, 

Et  ce  refus  pourtant  point  ne  me  sembte  rrfus. 
O  trompcurs  atlraicts,  desir  ardent^  prompte  vototitCj 

Espoir,  non  espoir,  ains  miserable  pipeur. 
Discoars  mensongers,  trahistreiix  ocU,  aspre  cruautc^ 

Qiii  me  ruiHC  te  corps,  qui  me  I'uine  le  caur. 
Pourquotj  tant  defaveurs  Vont  les  Ciettx  mis  d  Vabandon, 

Oil  pourquoy  dans  moy  si  violente  fureur  ? 
Si  caine  est  ma  fureur,  si  vain  est  tout  ce  que  dcs  cieux 

Ta  ticnsj  s'en  toy  gt^t  cette  crudle  ritreur  ; 
Dimz  patrons  de  Vamour  bannissez  d^elle  la  beautc, 

Ou  bicn  Vaccouplcz  d'unc  amiable  pitie ; 
Ou  si  dans  le  miel  vous  mesUz  un  vcnemeux  fiel, 

Vuedlez  Dieax  que  Vamour  r^entre  dedans  le  Chaos: 
ComniandeZj  que  lej'roid,  Vean,  I'Estc,  l*liumide,  Vardcur  : 

Brief  que  ce  tout  par  tout  tende  d  Vabisme  de  tous, 
Pourfinir  ma  duuleur^  pourjinir  cette  cruaute, 

Q^ui  me  ruiue  le  corps^  qui  me  ruine  le  cmur. 


A*on  helas  que  ce  rond  soil  tout  un  sans  se  reckanger^ 

Mais  que  i^a  Sourde  se  ckangey  ov  deface^  ou  de  famous: 
Mais  que  ma  Sourde  se  change,  et  plus  douce  escoute  les  voix, 

Voir,  queje  seme  criani,  voiz  que  je  seme,  riant 
Et  que  lefea  dufroid  de^ormais  puisse  triompher^ 

Et  que  lefroid  au  feu  perde  sa  lente  vigeur  : 
^insi  s'assopira  mon  tourment,  et  la  cruaute 

Qui  me  ruine  le  corps,  qvi  me  ruine  le  cffiur. 

"  Je  ne  dy  pa^,"  says  the  author,  *'  que  ees  vers  soient  de 
quelque  valeur,  aussi  ne  les  mets-je  icy  sar  la  monstre  en  intnition 
qu*on  les  trouve  tels  ;  mais  bien  estimc-jequ'ils  sont  autant  Jtuides 
que  les  Latins,  et  d  tant  veux-je  que  Pon  pense  nostre  vulgaire 
xstre  aucunement  capable  de  ce  subject."  Pasquier's  verses 
were  not  published  till  many  years  after  they  were  written  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  Jean  Antoine  de  Baif  made  the  attempt 
upon  a  larger  scale,  — "  Toutesfois,  says  Pasquier,  *' en  ce 
subject  si  mauvais  parrain  que  non  seulement  il  ne  fut  suivy 
d^aucun,  mais  au  contraire  descouragea  un  chacun  df  s^y  em 
ployer.  D''autant  que  tout  ce  qu^il  en  ft  estoit  tant  despourreu. 
de  cette  naifvetc  qui  doit  accompagner  nos  ctuvres,  qu^auasx 
tost  que  cette  sienne  po'dsie  voit  la  lumiere,  elle  mourut  comme  un 
avorton."  The  Abbe  Goujet,  therefore,  had  no  reason  to  rep- 
present  this  attempt  as  a  proof  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  age  : 
the  bad  taste  of  an  age  is  proved,  when  vicious  compositions 
arc  applauded,  not  when  they  are  unsuccessful.  Jean 
Antoine  de  Baif  is  the  writer  of  whom  Cardinal  du  Perron 
said,  "  qu'd  etoit  bon  homme,  mais  qu^il  ctoit  mcchant  po'€te 
Francois. ^^ 

I  subjoin  a  specimen  of  Spanish  Hexameters,  from  an  Ec- 
logue by  D.  Esteban  de  Villegas,  a  poet  of  great  and  deserved 
estimation  in  his  own  country, 

Licidas  y  Coridon,  Coridon  el  atnnnte  de  Fills, 
Pastor  el  una  de  Cobras,  el  otro  de  blancas  Ocejas, 
Mmbos  a  dos  ticrnos,  mozos  ambos,  Arcades  umbos, 
Viendo  que  los  rayos  del  Solfatigaban  al  Orbe, 
Yque  vibrando  fuego  feroz  la  Canicula  ladra, 
Jil  puro  cristal,  que  cria  lafaente  sonora, 
Llcvados  del  son  alegre  de  su  blando  sitsurro. 
Las  plantas  veloces  mueven,  los  pasos  atiiman, 
Yal  tronco  de  un  verde  enebro  se  sientan  amigos^ 

Tit,  que  los  erguidos  sobrepujas  del  Hondo  Timavo 
Pt'nones,  gcneroso  Duque,  con  tu  incUta  frcnte, 
Si  acaso  toeare  el  ceo  dc  7ni  rustica  avena 
Tus  sienes,  si  acaso  llega  a  tufcrtil  abono, 
Francisco,  del  acenta  mio  la  sonora  Tal'ta, 
Oye  pio,  responde  grato^  censura  scvcro  : 
JVj  menos  al  caro  hermano  generoso  retratas. 
Que  al  tronco  prudente  sigucs,  generoso  nacistc 
Heroe,  que  guarde  el  Ciclo  dilatando  tus  anos  : 
Licidas  y  Coridon,  Coridon  el  amantc  dc  Fills, 
Pastorcs,  las  Jilusas  aman,  rccrearte  descan  ; 
Tu,  cuerdo,  pcrduna  cittretanto  la  bdrbara  Musa, 
Que  presto,  inspirando  Pean  con  aniigo  Cutumo, 
En  trompa,  que  al  Otinipo  Ucguc  por  el  dbrego  suelta^ 
Tufama  llevardn  Ins  ccos  del  Oauges  al  TslrOj 
YluegOj  torciendo  d  vuelo,  del  aquilo  al  Austro. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  fitness  of  their  lan- 
guage for  the  hexameter  has  been  established  by  Villcgas  ; 
his  success,  however,  did  not  induce  otlier  poets  to  follow 
the  example.  I  know  not  whom  it  was  that  he  followed,  for 
he  was  not  the  first  to  make  the  attempt.  Neither  do  I  know 
whether  it  was  ever  made  in  Portuguese,  except  in  some 
verses  upon  St.  Ursula  and  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins, 
which  are  Latin  as  well  as  Portuguese,  and  were  written  as 
a  whimsical  proof  of  the  affinity  of  the  two  l;inguugps.  1 
have  met  with  no  specimens  in  Italian.  The  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  metre  in  Germany  is  well  known.  The  B<diemi- 
ans  have  learnt  the  tune,  and  have,  like  their  neighbors,  a 
translation  of  the  Iliad  in  the  measure  of  the  original.  This 
I  learn  acciuentally  from  a  Bohemian  grammar  ;  which  shows 
me  also,  that  the  Bohemians  make  a  dactyl  of  Achilles, 
probably  because  they  pronounce  the  x  "'■t''  ^  strong  aspirate 
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OLIVER  NEWMAN: 
^  "Nm  En0lanlr  Eait,  tuitlj  otfiet  JJottital  aacmains. 


TO  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  WORDSWORTH, 
THE  OLD  AND  DEAR  FRIENDS  OF  ROBERT  SOUTHEY, 

THESE    LAST    PRODUCTIONS, 

THE    IMPERFECT    "  AUTUMNAL    FLOWERS,"    OF    HIS   POETICAL    GENIUS, 
ARE     INSCRIBED,    WITH    FILIAL    REVERENCE    AND    AFFECTION, 

BY 

THE  EDITOR. 


PREFACE. 

The  priiioipal  Poem  of  this  volume,  Oliver  New- 
3IAK,  was  well  known  to  many  friends  of  the  late 
Poet  Laureate  :  and  it  is  presumed  that  those  per- 
sons at  least,  who  have  heard  him  read  portions  of 
it,  with  his  peculiar  and  highly  expressive  intona- 
tion, will  welcome  with  pleasure,  not  however  un- 
mingled   with  melancholy,   this   his   last   poetical 
work,  imperfect  as  it  is.     Oliver  Newman  was  not 
a  rapid  production  :  the  finst  idea   of  it  seems   to 
have  arisen   in  his  mind  in   1811  ;   it   was   com- 
menced in  January,  1815  ;  and  having  been  con- 
tinued at  different  intervals,  amid  the  pressure  of 
more  urgent  business,  received  its  last  additions  in 
September,  1829.     Although  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  critically,  one    observation  perhaps  may  be 
pardoned — that  this  poem  seems  to    possess  in   a 
considerable  degree  a  quality  which  some   of  the 
Author's  other  poems  were  judged  by  several  critics 
to  be  deficient  in,  viz  ,  a  human  interest :  we  feel 
that  we  are  among  persons  of  a   like  nature  with 
ourselves,  and  their  sufferings  touch  the  heart.     A 
general    account    of    the    story  upon    which    it    is 
based,  and  the  intended  plan,  has  been  drawn  up 
from   the   Author's  notes,  and  printed  as  an  Ap- 
pendix.    It  was  thought  better  to  do  this,  than  to 
leave  the  reader  entirely  without  information  :  yet 
the  sketch  is  presented  with  considerable  misgiv- 
ings ;  because  it  is  likely,  that  to  some  persons, 
notwithstanding  that   the    Author's  own  words  are 
used  wherever  it  is  possible,  the   dry  bones   of   a 
poem  may  seem  not  only  uninteresting,  but  even 
repulsive.     Neither  can  such  a  sketch  be  certainly 


a  true  representation  of  the  mere  story  of  the  per- 
fect work  ;  because,  even  of  the  few  particular,; 
there  noted,  several  might,  in  the  working  out  of 
the  poem,  be  altered  or  expunged. 

Of  the  other  pieces  here  collected,  the  "  Frag- 
mentary Thoughts  occasioned  by  his  Son's  Death," 
and  the  "  Short  Passages  of  Scripture,"  are  printed 
as  much  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fresh  proof  ol 
the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  character,  as  fo'' 
their  own  intrinsic  beauty.  His  son  Herbert — o. 
whom  he  wrote  thus  in  the  Colloquies,"  I  called 

to  mind  my  hopeful   H too,  so  often  the 

sweet  companion  of  my  morning  walks  to  this  very 
spot,  in  whom  I  had  fondly  thought  my  better  part 
should  have  survived  me,  and 


'  Witll  wtiom  it  seem'd  my  very  life 
Went  half  away'  " — 


died  17th  April,  1816,  being  about  ten  years  old,  a 
boy  of  remarkable  genius  and  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition. These  Fragments  bear  a  date  at  their 
commencement,  3d  May,  1816,  but  do  not  seem  all 
written  at  the  same  time.  The  Author  at  one  time 
contemplated  founding  upon  them  a  considerable 
work,  of  a  meditative  and  deeply  serious  cast. 
But,  although  he,  like  Schiller,  after  the  vanishing 
of  his  Ideals,  always  found  "  Employment,"  the 
never- tiring,"   one  of  his  truest  friends, — yet  this 

*  Scliiller's  "  Die  Itleale,"  IVIerivale's  translation,  p.  6t,  - 

"Ttiou  too,  his  mate,  with  him  conspiring 
To  gucll  the  Iwsoni'n  rising  storm, 
Employment  —  thou,  the  never-tiring. 
Who  loilsomi  shap'st,  nor  breakscthe  form." 
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particular  form  of  employment,  which  seemed  at 
first  attractive  to  him,  had  not,  when  tried,  the 
soothing  effect  upon  his  feelings  which  was  need- 
ful ;  and  in  March,  1817,  he  writes,  that  he  "  had 
not  recovered  heart  enough  to  proceed  with  it." 

The  "  Passages  of  Scripture"  are  found  in  one 
of  his  latest  note-books  :  they  were  evidently  not 
written  with  any  view  to  publication,  but  arose 
simply  from  the  pure  pleasure  which  he  took  in 
marking  down,  after  his  own  fashion,  verses  that 
attracted  his  poetical  taste,  either  by  the  force  of 
some  peculiar  idea,  or  by  the  musical  hannony  of 
the  words  in  our  English  version.  Moreover,  these 
passages  seem  illustrative  of  the  structure  and  choice 
of  language  in  some  of  his  poems  ;  for  they  lead  us 
to  observe  in  them  also  the  effects  of  habitual  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  evidenced  not  only  by  the 
references,  which  are  frequently  given,  but  also, 
which  is  more  important,  by  the  apparently  uncon- 
scious use  of  a  diction  borrowed  from  the  poetical 
and  imaginative  portions  of  the  Bible. 

It  was  natural  that  a  writer  of  so  energetic  a 
mind  as  the  late  Poet  Laureate,  would  leave  many 
unfinished  projects.  Besides  the  Fragments  here 
published,  he  had  commenced  a  poem  on  "  Robin 
Hood,"  the  manuscript  of  which  is  not  among  his 
other  poetical  papers.  He  had  also  thought  of  a 
series  of  "  Inscriptions  in  honour  of  English  Poets, 
the  notice  of  which,  as  it  is  short,  may  be  here  in- 
serted, for  the  use  of  those  who  may  take  pleasure 
in  cultivating  that  style,  of  which  Akenside  is  the 
prototype. 

"  Tuesday,  6lh  Sept.,  1814. 

"  Inscriptions  for  the  Poetical  Ground  of  these 
Kingdoms  ;  i,  €.,  a  tribute  of  respect  to  all  those 
poets  who  deserve  it.  This,  I  think,  would  be  a 
worthy  task. 

Chaucer — at  Woodstock  ?  Blenheim  will  become 
an  empty  name,  and  that  palace  a  pile  of  ruins, 
while  he  remains. 

Malvern  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

Lydgate  —  at  Bury. 

.Spenser  —  by  the  Mole. 

Surrey — .this  a  place  of  burial,  if  that  be  known  ; 
otherwise,  at  the  chief  seat  of  the  Howards. 

Amwell  — ■  Warner  and  Walton  and  Scott. 

T.  Warton  —  by  the  Cherwell. 
Rokeby — Mason  and  Scott  and  Morritt  himself 
Davenant — Cowes  Castle. 
Sylvester — Donnington  ;  buried  at  Middleburg." 

Lastly,  it  may  be  not  unfitly  recorded,  that  some 
notes  exist,  preparatory  to  a  poem  in  honour  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  During  the  first  years  of 
this  reign,  severe  reflections  were  from  time  to  time 
irrade  upon  the  Poet  Laureate,  for  his  silence.  Now, 
the  solemn  events  which  have  happened  since  that 
time,  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the   Spirit  of  Poetry 


was  then  too  dead  within  him,  to  permit  him  to  un- 
dertake this  new  labour. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  these  poems  are 
printed  as  he  left  them  ;  and  that,  as  none  of  them 
had  received  his  final  corrections  for  the  press, 
there  may  be  defects  of  language  which  he  himself 
would  have  removed.  At  the  same  time  it  18 
honestly  avowed  that,  deservedly  high  as  his  repu- 
tation, both  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  has  stood  among 
the  writers  of  his  generation — now,  alas  i  fast  de- 
parting from  us, — a  strong  confidence  is  felt  that 
this  small  volume  will  in  no  way  derogate  from  it  ; 
and  in  this  hope  it  is  committed  to  the  world. 


Herbert  Hill 


Warwick,  Nov.  4,  1845. 


FUNERAL  AT  SEA. 

The  summer  sun  is  riding  high 

Amid  a  bright  and  cloudless  sky ; 
Beneath  whose  deep  o'er-arching  blue 
The  circle  of  the  Atlantic  sea. 
Reflecting  back  a  deeper  hue, 
Is  heaving  peacefully. 
The  winds  are  still,  the  ship  with  idle  motion 

Rocks  gently  on  the  gentle  ocean  ; 

Loose  hang  her  sails,  awaiting  when  the  breeze 

Again  shall  wake  to  waft  her  on  her  way. 

Glancing  beside,  the  dolphins,  as  they  play. 

Their  gorgeous  tints  suffused  with  gold  display  ; 

And  gay  bonitos  in  their  beauty  glide  : 

With  arrowy  speed,  in  close  pursuit. 

They  through  the  azure  waters  shoot ; 

A  feebler  shoal  before  them  in  affright 

Spring  from  the  wave,  and  in  short  flight. 

On  wet  and  plumeless  wing  essay 

The  aiirial  element : 

The  greedy  followers,  on  the  chase  intent, 

Dart  forward  still  with  keen  and  upturn'd  sight. 

And,  to  their  proper  danger  blind  the  while, 
Heed  not  the  sharks,  which  have  for  many  a  day 
Hover'd  behind  the  ship,  presentient  of  their  prey. 

So  fair  a  season  might  persuade 
Yon  crowd  to  try  the  fisher's  trade  ; 
Yet  from  the  stern  no  line  is  hung. 
Nor  bait  by  eager  sea-boy  flung  ; 
Nor  doth  the  watchful  sailor  stand 
Alert  to  strike,  harpoon  in  hand. 
Upon  the  deck  assembled,  old  and  young, 
Bareheaded  all  in  reverence,  see  them  there  ; 
Behold  where,  hoisted  half-mast  high. 
The  English  flag  hangs  mournfully  ; 
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And  hark  !  what  solemn  sounds  are  these 
Heard  in  the  silence  of  the  seas? 

"  Man  that  is  born  of  woman,  short  his  time, 
And  full  of  woe!  he  springeth  like  a  flower. 
Or  like  the  grass,  that,  green  at  morning  prime, 
Is  cut  and  withereth  ere  the  evening  hour  ; 
Never  doth  he  continue  in  one  stay, 
But  like  a  shadow  doth  he  pass  away." 
It  was  that  awful  strain,  which  saith 
How  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  : 
"  Yet  not  for  ever,  0  Lord  God  most  high  ! 
Saviour !  yet  not  for  ever  shall  we  die !" 

Ne'er  from  a  voice  more  eloquent  did  prayer 
Arise,  with  fervent  piety  sincere. 

To  every  heart,  of  all  the  listening  crew. 
It  made  its  way,  and  drew 

Even  from  the  hardy  seaman's  eyes  a  tear. 

"  God,"  he  pursued,  "  hath  taken  to  himself 
The  soul  of  our  departed  sister  dear  ; 

We  then  commit  her  body  to  the  deep  ; " 
He  paused,  and,  at  the  word. 
The  coffin's  plunge  was  heard. 

A  female  voice  of  anguish  then  brake  forth 
With  sobs  convulsive  of  a  heart  opprest. 
It  was  a  daughter's  agonizing  cry : 
But  soon  hath  she  represt 

The  fit  of  passionate  grief. 
And  listening  patiently. 
In  that  religious  efl'ort  gained  relief 
Beside  the  gray-hair'd  captain  doth  she  stand  ; 

One  arm  is  linked  in  his  ;  the  other  hand 

Hid  with  the  handkerchief  her  face,  and  prest 

Her  eyes,  whence  burning  tears  continuous  flow. 

Down  hung  her  head  upon  her  breast. 

And  thus  the  maiden  stood  in  silent  woe. 

Again  was  heard  the  preacher's  earnest  voice  : 

It  bade  the  righteous  in  their  faith  rejoice, 

Their  sure  and  certain  hope  in  Christ ;  for  blest 

In  Him  are  they,  who  from  their  labours  rest. 

It  rose  into  a  high  thanksgiving  strain. 

And  praised  the  Lord,  who  from  a  world  of  pain 

Had  now  been  pleased  to  set  his  servant  free  ; 

Hasten  thy  kingdom ,  Lord,  that  all  may  rest  in  thee  ! 

In  manhood's  fairest  prime  was  he  who  pray'd. 

Even  in  the  flower  and  beauty  of  his  youth. 

These  holy  words  and  fervent  tones  portray'd 

The  feelings  of  his  inmost  soul  sincere  ; 

For  scarce  two  months  had  fill'd  their  short  career 

Since  from  the  grave  of  her  who  gave  him  birth 

That  sound  had  struck  upon  his  ear ; 

When  to  the  doleful  words  of  "  Earth  to  earth" 

Its  dead  response  the  senseless  coffin  gave  : — 

Oh  !  who  can  e'er  forget  that  echo  of  the  grave  ! 

Now  in  the  grace  of  God  dismiss'd. 
They  separate  as  they  may. 


To  narrow  limits  of  the  ship  confined  : 

Nor  did  the  impression  lightly  pass  awny, 

Even  from  the  unreflecting  sailor's  mind. 

They  pitied  that  sweet  maiden,  all  bereft, 

Alone  on  shipboard  among  strangers  left. 

They  spake  of  that  young  preacher,  day  by  day 

How  while  the  fever  held  its  fatal  course. 

He  minister'd  at  the  patient  sufferer's  side. 

Holding  of  faith  and  hope  his  high  discourse  ; 

And  how,  when  all  had  join'd  in  humble  prayer. 

She  solemnly  confided  to  his  care. 

Till  to  her  father's  hands  she  could  be  given, 

Her  child  forlorn, — and  blest  him  ere  she  died. 

They  call'd  to  mind,  how  peaceful,  how  serene, 

Like  one  who  seem'd  already  half  in  heaven. 

After  that  act  she  yielded  up  her  breath  ; 

And  sure  they  wish'd  their  end  like  hers,  I  ween, 

And  for  a  comforter  like  him  in  death. 


II. 


THE  VOYAGE. 

The  maiden  on  her  narrow  bed 

To  needful  solitude  hath  fled  ; 

He  who  perform'd  the  funeral  prayer 

Leans  o'er  the  vessel's  head,  and  there 

Contemplating  the  sea  and  sky. 

He  muses  of  eternity. 

The  captain  paces  to  and  fro 

The  deck  with  steady  step  and  slow. 

And  at  his  side  a  passenger. 

Conversing  as  they  go. 

Their  talk  was  of  that  maid  forlorn. 

The  mournful  service  of  the  morn. 

And  the  young  man,  whose  voice  of  heartfelt  faith 

Breathed  hope  and  comfort  o'er  the  bed  of  death. 

"  Captain,"  quoth  Randolph,  "you  have  borne. 

Ere  this,  I  ween,  to  Boston's  shore. 

Saints  by  the  dozen,  and  the  score : 

But  if  he  preach  as  he  can  pray. 

The  Boston  men  will  bless  the  day 

On  which  you  brought  this  treasure  o'er: 

A  youth  like  him  they  well  may  call 

A  son  of  thunder,  or  a  second  Paul." 

Thereat  the  captain  smiled,  and  said, 

"  Oh  hang  the  broad  face  and  round  head. 

Hard  as  iron,  and  heavy  as  lead  ! 

I  have  whistled  for  a  wind  ere  now. 

And  thought  it  cheap  to  crack  a  sail. 

If  it  sent  the  canting  breed  below. 

Jonah  was  three  days  in  the  whale. 

But  I  have  had  fellows  here,  I  trow. 

With  lungs  of  brazen  power. 

Who  would  not  fail  to  preach  a  whale 

Dead  sick  in  half  an  hour. 

One  Sunday,  when  on  the  banks  we  lay. 

These  Roundheads,  think  ye,  what  did  they  ! 
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Because,  they  said,  'twas  the  sabbath  day, 

And  hallow'd  by  the  Lord, 

They  look  the  fish,  which  their  servants  caught. 

And  threw  them  overboard. 

Newman  is  made  of  different  clay  ; 

He  walks  in  his  own  quiet  way : 

And  yet  beneath  that  sober  mien 

Gleams  of  a  spirit  may  be  seen. 

Which  show  what  temper  lies  suppresl 

Within  his  meek  and  unambitious  breast : 

He  seemeth  surely  one  of  gentle  seed. 

Whose  sires  for  many  an  age  were  wont  to  lead 

In  courts  and  councils,  and  in  camps  to  bleed." 

Randolph  replied,  "  He  rules  his  tongue  too  well 
Ever  of  those  from  whom  he  sprung  to  tell : 

Whatever  rank  they  once  possess'd 

In  camps  and  councils,  is,  I  ween,  suppress'd 

In  prudent  silence.     Little  love  that  pair 

Could  to  the  royal  Martyr  bear. 

Be  sure,  who  named  their  offspring  Oliver. 

You  have  mark'd  that  volume,  over  which  he  seems 

To  pore  and  meditate,  like  one  who  dreams. 

Pondering  upon  the  page  wiih  thought  intense. 

That  nought,  which  passes  round  him,  can  from 

thence 

His  fix'd  attention  move  ; 

He  carries  it  about  his  person  still, 

Nor  lays  it  from  him  for  a  moment's  time. 

At  my  request,  one  day,  with  no  good  will. 

He  lent  it  me :   what,  think  ye,  did  it  prove  ? 

A  rigmarole  of  verses  without  rhyme. 

About  the  apple,  and  the  cause  of  sin. 

By  the  blind  old  traitor  Milton !  and  within. 

Upon  the  cover,  he  had  written  thus. 

As  if  some  saintly  relic  it  had  been. 

Which  the  fond  owner  gloried  in  possessing : 

'  Given  me  by  my  most  venerable  friend. 

The  author,  with  his  blessing  I'  " 


Sits  the  wind  there  ! 


Returning  him  the  book, 
I  told  him  I  was  sorry  he  could  find 
None  who  deserved  his  veneration  more 
Than  one  who,  in  the  blackest  deed  of  guilt 
That  blots  our  annals,  stands  participant, 
A  volunteer  in  that  worst  infamy, 
Stain'd  to  the  core  with  blessed  Charles  his  blood, 
Although  by  some  capricious  mercy  spared. 
Strangely,  as  if  by  miracle,  he  still 
Lived  to  disparage  justice. 

CAPTAIN. 

And  how  brook'd  he 


Your  reprehension  1 


With  his  wonted  air 
Of  self-possession,  and  a  mind  subdued: 
And  yet  it  moved  him  ;  for,  though  looks  and  words 
By  the  strong  mastery  of  his  practised  will 
Were  overruled,  the  mounting  blood  betray'd 
An  impulse  in  its  secret  spring  too  deep 
For  his  control.     By  taking  up  my  speech, 
He  answered  with  a  simulated  smile  : 
"  Sir,  you  say  well ;  by  miracle  indeed 
The  life  so  fairly  forfeited  seems  spared  ; 
And  it  was  worth  the  special  care  of  Heaven  ; 
Else  had  the  hangman  and  the  insensate  axe 
Cut  off  this  toil  divine."     With  that  his  eyes 
Flash'd,  and  a  warmer  feeling  flush'd  his  cheek : 
"  Time  will  bring  down  the  pyramids,"  he  cried, 
'*  Eldest  of  human  works,  and  wear  away 
The  dreadful  Alps,  coeval  with4iimself : 
But  while  yon  sun  shall  hold  his  place  assign'd. 
This  ocean  ebb  and  flow,  and  the  round  earth, 
Obedient  to  the  Almighty  Mover,  fill 
Her  silent  revolutions,  Milton's  mind 
Shall  dwell  with  us,  an  influence  and  a  power  ; 
And  this  great  monument,  which  he  hath  built. 
Outliving  empires,  pyramids,  and  Alps, 
Endure,  the  lasting  wonder  of  mankind." 

caTtain. 
This  is  stark  madness. 


Or  stark  poetry. 
Two  things  as  near  as  Grub  Street  and  Moorfields. 
But  he  came  bravely  off;  for,  softening  soon 
To  his  habitual  suavity,  he  said. 
Far  was  it  from  his  thought  to  vindicate 
111  deeds  of  treason  and  of  blood.     The  wise 
Had  sometimes  err'd,  the  virtuous  gone  astray: 
Too  surely  in  ourselves  we  felt  the  seed 
"  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe:" 
His  friend,  like  other  men,  had  drawn  a  part 
Of  that  sad  heritage  ;  he  loved  in  him 
His  wisdom  and  his  virtue,  not  his  faults. 


Well  said,  and  manfully,  like  one  who  speaks 
The  honest  truth. 

KANDOLPH. 

Why,  so  it  sounds,  and  seems. 

CAPTAIN. 

And  we  must  needs  admit,  he  hath  not  left 
His  native  country  in  that  piggish  mood 
Which  neither  will  be  led  nor  driven,  but  grunts 
And  strives  with  stubborn  neck  and  groundling 

snout. 
Struggling  through  mire  and  brake,  to  right  and  left. 
No  matter  where,  so  it  can  only  take 
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The  way  it  should  not  go.  One  of  that  herd, 
Rather  than  read  the  service,  would  have  seen 
The  dead  thrown  overboard  without  a  prayer. 


Yet  he  hath  freaks  and  follies  of  opinion  ; 
The  bubbles  of  a  yeasty  mind,  that  works 
As  it  would  crack  its  vessel. 


They  are  ever 
The  sweetest  nuts  in  which  the  maggot  breeds. 

RANDOLPH. 

But,  once  fly-stricken,  what  avails  their  sweetness? 
Only  to  feed  a  pamper'd  grub,  that  leaves 
Nothing  but  dirt  and  hollowness  behind  it. 
Tainted  the  young  man  is,  and  deeply  too, 
I  fear,  by  birth  and  breeding :  I  perceive  it 
With  sorrow,  seeing  on  how  fair  a  stock 
The  unlucky  graft  is  set. 


Why  then,  olas 
For  that  poor  Annabel,  if  she  must  have 
This  farther  cause  to  rue  our  baneful  factions. 
The  wretched  strife  already  hath  entail'd 
Upon  her  luckless  family  the  loss 
Of  fair  possessions,  friends,  and  native  land  ! 
And  now  a  chance  hath  ofTer'd,  which  to  her, 
I  trow,  might  largely  make  amends  for  all : 
It  would  be  hard  indeed,  when  all  things  aeem 
To  square  so  well — youth,  opportunity. 
Their  fortunes  one,  the  natural  dower  of  each 
So  equal,  and  so  bountifully  given, 
A  dying  mother's  blessing  to  crown  all — 
It  would  be  hard  indeed,  should  loyally 
Forbid  the  banns. 

KANDOLPH. 

I  know  her  father's  temper. 
True  as  his  own  Toledo  to  the  cause 
Wherein  they  both  were  tried.     Nor  will  neglect, 
Ingratitude  of  courts,  and  banishment, 
(For  a  grant  in  the  Amorican  wilderness 
Only  calls  exile  by  a  fairer  name,) 
Subdue  his  high-wrought  virtue.     Satisfied 
At  last,  by  years  of  painful  proof. 
That  loyalty  must  find  in  its  own  proud  sense 
Its  own  reward,  that  pride  he  will  bequeath 
His  children  as  their  best  inheritance, 
A  single  heir-loom  rescued  from  the  wreck, 
And  worth  whate'er  was  lost. 


'Tis  well  the  youth 
Thinks  less  of  earth  than  heaven,  and  hath  his  heart 
More  with  the  angels  than  on  human  love : 
But  if  such  thoughts  and  hopes  have  enter'd  it. 
As  would  some  forty  years  ago  have  found 


Quick  entrance,  and  warm  welcome  too,  in  mine. 
His  ugly  baptism  may  mar  all,  and  make  hnn 
Breathe  maledictions  on  his  godfathers. 
Though  old  Noi  himself  were  one. 


Howbeit  't  will  win  him 
Worship  and  friends  in  the  city  of  the  saints  ; 
And,  to  the  ears  of  sober  Boston  mi,i>, 
Oliver  will  be  a  name  more  savoury 
Than  Tribulation,  or  Stand-fast-in-the-Lord, 
Increase  or  Nathan,  Gershom,  Ichabod, 
Praise-God,  or  any  of  the  Barebones  breed. 
They  rise  upon  the  oak-holyday  with  faces 
A  fiiU  inch  longer  than  they  took  to  bed : 
Experienced  nurses  feed  their  babes  that  day 
With  spoons,  because  the  mother's  milk  is  sour ; 
And  when  they  mourn  upon  the  Martyrdom, 
'Tis  for  the  expiation,  not  the  crime. 
Oh  they  love  dearly  one  of  the  precious  seed  ! 
Tybum,  since  Sixty,  in  their  secret  hearts 
Holds  place  of  Calvary.     For  saints  and  martyrs. 
None  like  their  own  Hugh  Peters,  and  the  heads 
On  the  Hall  your  only  relics  !     Fifteen  years 
They  have  hid  among  them  the  two  regicides, 
Shifting  from  den  to  cover,  as  we  found 
Where  the  scant  lay.    But  earth  them  as  they  will, 
I  shall  unkennel  them,  and  from  their  holes 
Drag  them  to  light  and  justice. 


There  hath  been 
Much  wholesome  sickness  thrown  away,  Sir  Ran- 
dolph 

On  your  strong  stomach !  Two  sea  voyages 
Have  not  sufficed  to  clear  the  bile  wherewith 
You  left  New  England ! 


Nay,  it  rises  in  me 


As  I  draw  near  their  shores. 


Why  then,  look  shortly 
For  a  sharp  fit ;  for,  if  the  sky  tell  true. 
Anon  we  shall  have  wind,  and  to  our  wish. 

So  spake  the  Captain,  for  his  eye, 
Versed  in  all  signs  and  weathers. 
Discerned  faint  traces  in  the  eastern  sky. 
Such  as  a  lion's  paw  might  leave 
Upon  the  desert,  when  the  sands  are  dry. 
The  dog-vane  now  blows  out  with  its  light  feath- 
ers ; 
And  lo  I  the  ship,  which  like  a  log  hath  lain, 

Heavily  rolling  on  the  long  slow  swell. 
Stirs  with  her  proper  impulse  now,  and  gathers 
A  power  like  life  beneath  the  helmsman's  will. 
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Her  head  lies  right ;  the  rising  breeze 
Astern  comes  rippling  o'er  the  seas  ; 

A  tramp  of  feet  !  a  sound  of  busy  voices  ! 

The  cordage  rattles,  and  the  topsails  fill  ; 

All  hands  are  active,  every  heart  rejoices. 

Blest  with  fair  seas,  and  favourable  skies, 

Right  for  her  promised  land 

The  gallant  vessel  flies  ; 

Far,  far  behind  her  now 

The  foamy  furrow  lies  ; 

Like  dust  around  her  prow 

The  ocean  spray  is  driven. 

O  thou  fair  creature  of  the  human  hand ! 

Thou,  who  wert  palsied  late. 

When  the  dead  calm  lay  heavy  on  the  deep, 

Again  hast  thou  received  the  breath  of  heaven, 

And,  waking  from  thy  sleep. 
As  strength  again  to  those  broad  wings  is  given. 

Thou  puttest  forth  thy  beauty  and  thy  state ! 

Hold  on  witli  happy  winds  thy  prosperous  way, 

And  may  no  storm  that  goodly  pride  abate. 

Nor  baffling  airs  thy  destined  course  delay. 

Nor  the  sea-rover  seize  thee  for  his  prey  ; 

But  minist'ring  angels  wait 

To  watch  for  thee,  against  all  ill  event 

From  man,  or  from  the  reckless  element. 

Thou  hast  a  richer  freight 

Than  ever  vessel  bore  from  Ophir  old. 

Or  spicey  India  sent. 

Or  Lisbon  welcomed  to  her  joyful  quay 

From  her  Brazilian  land  of  gems  and  gold  ; 

Thou  carriest  pious  hope,  and  pure  desires, 

Such  as  approving  angels  might  behold  ; 

A  heart  of  finest  mould, 

A  spirit  that  aspires 

To  heaven,  and  draws  its  flame  from  heavenly  fires ; 

Genius,  Devotion,  Faith, 

Stronger  than  time  or  Death, 

A  temper  of  the  high  heroic  mood. 

By  that  strong  faith  exalted,  and  subdued 

To  a  magnanimous  fortitude. 
The  blossom  of  all  virtues  dost  thou  bear. 
The  seed  of  noble  actions !  Go  thy  way 
Rejoicingly,  from  fear  and  evil  free  : 

These  shall  be  thy  defence. 

Beneath  the  all-present  arm  of  Providence, 

Against  all  perils  of  the  treacherous  sea. 


ni. 
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Days  pass,  winds  veer,  and  favouring  skies 
Change  like  the  face  of  fortune  :  storms  arise  ; 
Safely,  but  not  within  her  port  desired. 
The  good  ship  lies. 


Where  the  long  sandy  Cape 

Bends  and  embraces  round, 

As  with  a  lover's  arm,  the  shelter'd  sea, 

A  haven  she  liath  found 

From  adverse  gales  and  boisterous  billows  free. 

Now  strike  your  sails. 

Ye  toil-worn  mariners,  and  take  your  rest 

Long  as  the  fierce  north-west 

In  that  wild  fit  prevails, 

Tossing  the  waves  uptorn  with  frantic  sway. 

Keep  ye  within  the  bay. 

Contented  to  delay 

Your  course  till  the  elemental  madness  cease, 

And  heaven  and  ocean  are  again  at  peace. 

How  gladly  there. 

Sick  of  the  uncomfortable  ocean. 

The  impatient  passengers  approach  the  shore  ; 

Escaping  from  the  sense  of  endless  motion. 

To  feel  firm  earth  beneath  their  feet  once  more. 

To  breathe  again  the  air 

With  taint  of  bilge  and  cordage  undefiled, 

And  drink  of  living  springs,  if  there  they  may. 

And  with  fresh  fruits  and  wholesome  food  repair 

Their  spirits,  weary  of  the  watery  way. 

And  oh  !  how  beautiful 

The  things  of  earth  appear 

To  eyes  that  far  and  near 

For  many  a  week  have  seen 

Only  the  circle  of  the  restless  sea ! 

With  what  a  fresh  delight 

They  gaze  again  on  fields  and  forests  green. 

Hovel,  or  whatsoe'er 

May  bear  the  trace  of  man's  industrious  hand  ; 

How  grateful  to  their  sight 

The  shore  of  shelving  sand. 

As  the  light  boat  moves  joyfully  to  land  ! 

Woods  they  beheld,  and  huts,  and  piles  of  wood. 

And  many  a  trace  of  toil, 

But  not  green  fields  or  pastures.     'Twas  a  land 

Of  pines  and  sand  ; 

Dark  pines,  that  from  the  loose  and  sparkling  soil 

Rose  in  their  strength  aspiring :  far  and  wide 

They  sent  their  searching  roots  on  every  side. 

And  thus,  by  depth  and  long  extension,  found 

Firm  hold  and  grasp  within  that  treacherous  ground : 

So  had  they  risen  and  flourish'd  ;  till  the  earth. 

Unstable  as  its  neighbouring  ocean  there. 

Like  an  unnatural  mother,  heap'd  around 

Their  trunks-its  wavy  furrows  white  anrl  high  ; 

And  stifled  thus  the  living  things  it  bore. 

Half  buried  thus  they  stand. 

Their  summits  sere  and  dry. 

Marking,  likejnonuments,  the  funeral  mound  ; 

As  when  the  masts  of  some  tall  vessel  show 

Where,  on  the  fatal  shoals,  the  wreck  lies  whelm'd 

below. 
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Such  was  the  ungenial  earth  ;  nor  was  tlie  air 

Fresh  and  delightful  there  : 

A  aoisome  taint  upon  the  breath  it  bore  ; 

For  they  who  dwelt  upon  that  sandy  shore, 

Of  meadows  and  of  gardens  took  no  care  ; 

They  sow'd  not,  neither  did  they  reap  : 

The  ocean  was  their  field,  their  flocks  and  herds 

The  inyriad-moving  armies  of  the  deep  ; 

The  whale  their  mighty  chase,  whose  bones  bestrew'd 

The  sandy  margin  of  that  ample  bay. 

And  all  about,  in  many  a  loathly  heap, 

The  ofTal  and  the  reeking  refuse  lay. 

Left  there  for  dogs  obscene  and  carrion  birds  a  prey. 

Oliver,  as  they  approach'd,  said  thoughtfully: 

"  It  was  within  this  bay 

That  they,  into  the  wilderness  who  bore 

The  seeds  of  English  faith  and  liberty. 

First  set  their  feet  upon  the  shore. 

Here  they  put  in,  escaping  from  the  rage 

Of  tempests,  and  by  treacherous  pilotage 

Led,  as  it  seem'd  to  fallible  men,  astray : 

But  God  was  with  them ;  and  the  Providence 

Which  errs  not,  had  design'd  his  people's  way." 

"  A  blessed  day  for  England  had  it  been," 

Randolph  exclaim'd,  "had  Providence  thought 

good. 

If  the  whole  stem  round-headed  brotherhood 

Had  foUow'd,  man  and  woman,  great  and  small ; 

New  England  might  have  prosper'd  with  the  brood, 

Or  seas  and  sharks  been  welcome  to  them  all." 

"  Alas,  how  many  a  broken  family 

Hath  felt  that  bitter  wish  !"  the  youth  replied  ; 

And,  as  he  spake,  he  breathed  a  silent  sigh. 

"  The  wounded  heart  is  prone  to  entertain 

Presumptuous  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  arraign 

The  appointed  course  of  things.     But  what  are  we. 

Short-sighted  creatures  of  an  hour. 

That  we  should  judge  ?     In  part  alone  we  see. 

And  this  but  dimly.     He,  who  ordereth  all, 

Beholdeth  all,  at  once,  and  to  the  end : 

Upon  His  wisdom  and  His  power. 

His  mercy  and  His  boundless  love,  we  rest ; 

And  resting  thus  in  humble  faith,  we  know. 

Whether  the  present  be  for  weal  or  woe. 

For  us  whatever  is  must  needs  be  best." 

Thus,    while  he  spake,  the  boat  had  reach'd  the  land  ; 

And,  grating  gently,  rested  on  the  sand. 

They  step  ashore  ;  the  dwellers  gather  nigh : 

"  Whence  comes  the  vessel  ?  whither  is  she  bound  V 

Then  for  Old  England's  welfare  they  inquire ; — 

Eager  alike  for  question  and  reply. 

With  open  lips  and  ears  attending  round  ; — 

What  news  of  war,  and  plague,  and  plots,  and  fire? 

Till  satisfied  of  these,  with  cheerful  care 

The  board  and  bowl  they  hasten  to  prepare ; 

E^ch  active  in  his  way. 


Glad  of  some  lawful  business,  that  may  break 
The  tedium  of  an  idle  Sabbath-day. 

But,  from  the  stir  of  that  loquacious  crew, 

Oliver  meantime  apart  from  all  withdrew. 

Beyond  the  bare  and  sapless  pines,  which  stood 

Half-overwhelm'd  with  sand, 

He  pass'd,  and  entering  in  the  wood. 

Indulged  his  burthen'd  heart  in  solitude. 

"  Thou  Earth,  receive  me,  from  my  native  land 

An  unoffending  exile  !      Hear  my  claim  ; 

In  search  of  wealth  I  have  not  sought  thy  shore. 

Nor  covetous  of  fame. 

Nor  treading  in  the  ambitious  steps  of  power  ; 

But  hiding  from  the  world  a  hapless  name, 

And  sacrificing  all 

At  holiest  duty's  call. 

Thou  barbarous  Land,  of  thee  I  only  crave — 

For  those  1  love — concealment  and  a  grave." 

Thus  he  relieved  his  breast  ;  yet  did  not  dare 

Allow  himself  full  utterance,  even  there  : 

To  part  he  gave  a  voice  ;  and  then,  in  fear. 

Shaped  with  his  lips,  inaudibly,  the  rest : 

With  that  the  very  air 

Might  not  be  trusted  ;  and  he  look'd  around, 

Alarm'd,  lest  human  ear 

Had  caught  the  unfinish'd  sound. 

Some  tears  stole  down  his  cheek,  now  not  represa'd; 

And,  kneeling  on  the  earth,  he  kiss'd  the  ground. 

Unbidden  thoughts  then  took  their  course,  and  drew 

The  future  and  the  past  before  his  view  : 

The  haunts,  the  friendships,  and  the  hopes  of  youth — 

All,  all  forsaken  ; — no  dear  voice. 

Ever  again  to  bid  his  heart  rejoice  ! 

Familiar  scenes  and  faces 

Only  in  dreams  should  he  behold  again  ; 

But,  in  their  places. 

The  wilderness,  wild  beasts,  and  savage  men  I 

Soon  from  that  poignant  thought 

His  soul  upon  the  wings  of  hope  took  flight ; 

And  strong  imagination  brought 

Visions  of  joy  before  his  inward  sight. 

Of  regions  yet  by  Englislimen  unsought. 

And  ancient  woods,  was  that  delightful  dream, — 

Tlie  broad  savannah,  and  the  silver  stream. 

Fair  bowers  were  there,  and  gardens  smiled. 

And  harvests    flourish'd  in  the  wild  ; 

And,  while  he  made  Redeeming  Love  his  theme,^ 

Savage  no  longer  now — • 

The  Indians  stood  around, 

And  drank  salvation  with  the  sound. 

One  Christian  grave  was  there, 

Turf'd  well,  and  weeded  by  his  pious  care. 

And  redolent  of  many  a  fragrant  flower 

And  herb  profusely  planted  all  about. 

Within  his  bower 
An  old  man  sate,  in  patience  and  in  peace. 
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While  the  low  sands  of  life  ran  out, 

Awaiting  his  release. 

That  old  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head, 

And  blest  him  daily,  when  the  day  was  done  ; 

And  Heaven  was  open  to  him,  and  he  saw 

His  mother's  spirit  smile,  and  bless  her  son. 

Thus  to  the  voluntary  dream  resign'd 

He  lay,  while  t,Iended  sounds  of  air  and  sea 

LuU'd  his  unconcious  mind 

With  their  wild  symphony. 

The  wind  was  in  the  pines,  awakening  there 

A  sea-like  sound  continuous,  and  a  swell 

At  fitful  intervals,  that  mingled  well 

With  ocean's  louder  roar, 

When  the  long  curling  waves. 

Reach  after  reach  in  regular  rising,  fell 

Upon  the  sandy  shore. 

Long  might  he  there  have  lain,  but  that,  in  tones 

Which  seem'd  of  haste  to  tell. 
Once,  twice,  and  thrice  pronounced  he  heard  his 
name : 
Too  sweetly  to  his  cars  the  accents  came, 
Breathed  from  the  gentle  lips  of  Annabel. 

With  hurried  pace  she  comes,  and  flush'd  in  face, 

And  with  a  look,  half-pity,  half-affright. 
Which,  while  she  spake,  enlarged  her  timid  eyes  : 
"  O,  sir  !  I  have  seen  a  piteous  sight '." 
The  shuddering  maiden  cries  ; 
"  A  poor  wild  woman.     Woe  is  me  !  among 
What  worse  than  heathen  people  are  we  thrown  ? 
Beasts,  in  our  England,  are  not  treated  thus, — 
Our  very  stones  would  rise 
Against  such  cruelties  ! 
But  you,  perhaps,  can  reach  the  stony  heart, — 
Oh  come,  then,  and  perform  your  Christian  part." 

She  led  him  hastily  toward  a  shed. 

Where,  fettcr'd  to  the  door  post,  on  the  ground 

An  Indian  woman  sate.     Her  hands  were  bound, 

Her  shoulders  and  her  back  were  waled  and  scored 

With  recent  stripes.     A  boy  stood  by. 

Some  seven  years  old,  who  with  a  piteous  eye 

Beheld  his  suffering  mother,  and  deplored 

Her  injuries  with  a  cry. 

Deep,  but  not  loud, — an  utterance  that  express'd 

The  mingled  feelings  swelling  in  his  breast, — 

Instinctive  love  intense,  the  burning  sense 

Of  wrong,  intolerable  grief  of  heart. 
And  rage,  to  think  his  arm  could  not  fulfil 
The  pious  vengeance  of  his  passionate  will. 

His  sister  by  the  door 
Lay  basking  in  the  sun  :  too  young  was  she 

To  feel  the  burthen  of  their  misery  ; 

Reckless  of  all  that  pass'd,  her  little  hand 

Play'd  idly  with  the  soft  and  glittering  sand. 

At  this  abhorred  sight. 

Had  there  been  place  for  aught 

But  pity,  half  relieved  by  iiidignation. 


They  would  have  seen  that  Indian  woman's  face 

Not  with  surprise  alone,  but  admiration : 

With  such  severe  composure,  such  an  air 

Of  stern  endurance,  did  she  bear 

Her  lot  of  absolute  despair. 

You  rather  might  have  deem'd. 

So  fii'd  and  hard  the  strong  bronze  features  seem'd, 

That  they  were  of  some  molten  statue  part, 

Than  the  live  sentient  index  of  a  heart 

Suffering  and  struggling  with  extremest  wrong: 

But  that  the  coarse  jet  hair  upon  her  back 

Hung  loose,  and  lank,  and  long, 

And  that  sometimes  she  moved  her  large  black  eye. 

And  look'd  upon  the  boy  who  there  stood  weeping 

by. 

Oliver  in  vain  attempted  to  assuage. 

With  gentle  tones  and  looks  compassionate. 

The  bitterness  of  that  young  Indian's  rage. 

The  boy  drew  back  abhorrent  from  his  hand. 

Eyed  him  with  fierce  disdain,  and  breathed 

In  inarticulate  sounds  his  deadly  hate. 

Not  so  the  mother  ;  she  could  understand 

His  thoughtful  pity,  and  the  tears  which  fell 

Copiously  down  the  cheeks  of  Annabel. 

Touch'd  by  that  unaccustomed  sympathy 

Her  countenance  relax'd :  she  moved  her  head 

As  if  to  thank  them  both 

Then  frowning,  as  she  raised  her  mournful  eye, — 

"  Bad  Christian-man  !  bad  English-man !"  she  said : 

And  Oliver  a  sudden  sense  of  shame 

Felt  for  the  English  and  the  Christian  name. 


IV 


THE  CAPTIVES  RANSOMED. 

OLIVER. 

I  pray  you,  sir,  who  owns  the  Indian  woman 
That  is  chain'd  in  yonder  hut  ? 

cape's-man. 

What !  you  have  seen  them, 
The  she-wolf  and  her  whelps  1 

OLIVER. 

She  hath  indeed 
A  strange  wild  aspect,  and  the  boy  appears 
Of  a  fierce  nature.     I  should  think  her  owner 
Would  find  her  an  unprofitable  slave. 

cape's-man. 
Why,  sir,  you  reckon  rightly  ;  and,  methinks, 
Without  a  conjuror's  skill  you  well  may  think  so : 
Those  fetters,  and  the  marks  upon  her  skin. 
Speak  her  deserts.     On  week-days  with  the  whip 
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We  keep  her  tightly  to  her  work  ;  but  thus 
Her  Sabbath  must  be  spent,  or  she  would  put 
The  wilderness  between  her  and  her  owner. 
An  honest  dealer  never  paid  good  money 
For  a  worse  piece  :  and  for  that  boy  of  hers, 
He  is  a  true-bred  savage,  blood  and  bone, 
To  the  marrow  and  heart's  core. 


I  warrant  him ! 
No  mother  like  your  squaw  to  train  a  child 
In  the  way  she  would  have  hira  go  ;  she  makes  him 

subtler 
Than  the  sly  snake,  untameable  as  bear 
Or  buffalo,  fierce  as  a  famish'd  wolf. 
And  crueller  than  French  judges,  Spanish  friars, 
Or  Dutchmen  in  the  East.     His  earliest  plaything 
Is  a  green  scalp,  and  then,  for  lollipop, 
The  toasted  finger  of  an  Englishman  ! 
Young  as  he  is,  I  dare  be  sworn  he  knows 
Where  is  the  liveliest  part  to  stick  a  skewer 
Into  a  prisoner's  flesh,  and  where  to  scoop 
The  tenderest  mouthful.     If  the  Devil  himself 
Would  leam  devices  to  afflict  the  damn'd 
With  sharper  torments,  he  might  go  to  school 
To  a  New  England  savage. 

cape's-man. 

I  perceive,  sir. 
You  know  them  well.   Perhaps  you  may  have  heard 
Of  this  young  deviling's  father ; — he  was  noted 
For  a  most  bloody  savage  in  his  day : 
They  call'd  him  Kawnacom. 

KAjmOLFH. 

What !  Kawnacom, 
The  Narhaganset  Sagamore  ? 

cape's-man.  • 

The  same  ; 
A  sort  of  captain,  or  of  prince,  among  them. 

RANDOLPH. 

A  most  notorious  villain  !     But  I  left  him 
At  peace  with  the  English  ">. 

cape's-man. 

And  you  find  him  so, — 
Under  the  only  bail  he  would  not  break  ; 
A  bullet  through  the  heart  is  surety  for  him. 
You  have  not  learnt,  I  guess,  what  dreadful  work 
There  is  in  the  back  country  ? — Families 
Burnt  in  their  houses  ;  stragglers  tomahawk'd 
And  scalp'd,  or  dragg'd  away  that  they  may  die 
By  piecemeal  murder,  to  make  mockery 
For  these  incarnate  devils  at  the  stake. 
Farms  are  forsaken  ;  towns  are  insecure  ; 
Men  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  and  the  gun 
By  their  bed-side.     And,  what  is  worst,  they  know 
not 


How  far  the  league  extends,  nor  whom  to  trust 
Among  these  treacherous  tribes.     Old  people  say 
That  things  were  not  so  bad  in  the  Fequod  war. 

kanholfh. 
What  then,  have  we  been  idle  ? 

cape's-man. 

Hitherto 
But  little  has  been  done.     The  evil  found  us 
Lapp'd  in  security,  and  unprepared  : 
Nor  know  we  where  to  strike,  nor  whom,  so  darkly 
The  mischief  hath  been  laid. 


Strike  where  we  will. 
So  we  strike  hard,  we  cannot  err.     The  blow 
That  rids  us  of  an  Indian  does  good  service 

OLIVER. 

That  were  a  better  service  which  should  win 
The  savage  to  your  friendship. 

cape's-man. 

You  are  young,  sir. 
And,  I  perceive,  a  stranger  in  the  land  ; 
Or  you  would  know  how  bootless  is  the  attempt 
To  tame  and  civilize  these  enemies, 
Man-beasts,  or  man-fiends, — call  them  which  you 

will,— 
Their  monstrous  nature  being  half  brute,  half  devil. 
Nothing  about  them  human  but  their  form. 
He,  who  expends  his  kindness  on  a  savage 
Thinking  to  win  his  friendship,  might  as  wisely 
Plant  thorns  and  hope  to  gather  grapes  at  vintage. 

OLIVER. 

Look  but  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  behold 

On  your  own  shores  the  impossibility 

Achieved — the  standing  miracle  display'J 

In  public  view,  apparent  to  all  eyes. 

And  famous  through  all  countries  wheresoe'er 

The  Gospel  truth  is  known.     Many  are  the  hearts 

In  distant  England  which  have  overflow'd 

With  pious  joy  to  read  of  Hiacoomes, 

Whose  prayerful  house  the  pestilence  past  by  ; 

And  blind  Wawompek, — he,  within  whose  doors 

The  glad  thanksgiving  strain  of  choral  praise 

Fails  not,  at  mom  and  eve,  from  year  to  year  ; 

And  the  Sachem,  who  rejoiced  because  the  time 

Of  light  was  come,  and  now  his  countrymen. 

Erring  and  lost,  no  longer  should  go  down 

In  ignorance  and  darkness  to  the  grave  ; 

And  poor  old  Lazarus,  that  rich  poor  man. 

The  child  of  poverty,  but  rich  in  faith. 

And  his  assured  inheritance  in  heaven. 

RANDOLPH. 

Young  sir,  it  is  with  stories  as  with  men ; 
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That  credit  oftentimes  they  gain  abroad, 
V.'hioh,  either  for  misluck  or  misdesert. 
They  fail  to  find  at  home. 


Are  these  things  false,  then  ? 
Is  there  no  truth  in  Mayhew's  life  of  love? 
Hath  not  the  impatient  Welshman's  zeal,  that  blazed 
Even  like  a  burning  and  consuming  fire. 
Refined  itself  into  a  steady  light 
Among  the  Indians  ? — and  the  name  of  Williams, 
The  signal  once  for  strife  where'er  he  went. 
Become  a  passport  and  a  word  of  peace 
Through  savage  nations  ?     Or  is  this  a  tale 
Set  forth  to  mock  our  weak  credulity  ; 
And  all  that  holy  Eliot  hath  perform'd 
Only  a  fable  cunningly  devised  ? 


CATE'S-ilkS. 

He  comes  out  qualified  to  lecture  ua 
Upon  our  own  affairs  ! 


The  things  you  talk  of 
Serve  but  with  us  to  comfort  our  old  women. 
Furnish  an  elder  with  some  choice  discourse 
For  a  dull  synod,  and  sometimes  help  out 
Sir  Spintext  at  a  pinch,  when  he  would  think  it 
A  sin  did  he  dismiss  his  hungry  flock 
Before  the  second  glass  be  fairly  spent. 
Much  have  you  read,  and  have  believed  as  largely  : 
And  yet  one  week's  abode  in  the  colony 
Will  teach  you  more  than  all  your  English  reading. 


Sir,  I  am  easy  of  belief,  for  that  way 

My  temper  leads  me, — liable  to  err  ; 

And  yet,  I  hope,  not  obstinate  in  error  ; 

But  ready  still  to  thank  the  riper  judgment 

That  may  correct  my  inexperienced  years. 

You  paint  the  Indians  to  the  life,  I  doubt  not: 

Children  of  sin,  and  therefore  heirs  of  wrath. 

The  likeness  of  their  Heavenly  Sire  in  them 

Seems  utterly  defaced  ;  and  in  its  stead, 

41most,it  might  be  thought,  the  Evil  Power 

Had  set  his  stamp  and  image.    This  should  move  us 

The  more  to  deep  compassion  ;  men  ourselves. 

In  whom  the  accident  of  birth  alone 

Makes  all  this  awful  difference  !   And  remembering, 

That  from  our  common  parent  we  derive 

Our  nature's  common  malady  innate. 

For  which  our  common  Saviour  offers  us 

The  only  cure, — oh !  ought  we  not  to  feel 

How  good  and  merciful  a  deed  it  were 

To  bring  these  poor  lost  sheep  within  his  fold ! 


KANDOLPH. 

Sheep  call    you  them,  forsooth  !     When  you  can 

gather 
Bears,  wolves  and  tigers  in  a  fold,  hope  then 
To  tame  such  sheep  as  these, 

OLIVER. 

What  is  there,  sir. 
That  may  not  by  assiduous  care  be  won 
To  do  our  will '!     Give  me  a  lion's  cub. 
Torn  from  the  teat,  and  I  will  so  train  up 
The  noble  beast,  that  he  shall  fondle  me. 
And  lay  his  placid  head  upon  my  knees. 
And  lick  my  hand,  and  couch  my  bed-side. 
And  guard  me  with  a  dog's  fidelity. 

RANDOLPH. 

Behold  a  litter  ready  to  your  wish ! 

Our  friend,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  afford 

An  easy  purchase,  dam  and  cubs.     What  saj  you, 

My  lion-tamer? 


You  shall  Iiave  them  cheap,  sir! 
A  bargain  that  may  tempt  you  ;  come,  for  half 
That  they  would  fetch  in  the  Barbadoes  market. 
I  meant  to  ship  them  thither,  but  would  rather 
Sell  at  a  loss  than  keep  that  woman  longer. 

Thus  had  the  jeer  grown  serious,  and  it  drew 

Into  the  young  man's  cheek  a  deeper  hue. 

Moments  there  are  in  life, — alas, — how  few  ! — 

When,  casting  cold  prudential  doubts  aside. 

We  take  a  generous  impulse  for  our  guide. 

And,  following  promptly  what  the  heart  thinks  best. 

Commit  to  Providence  the  rest. 

Sure  that  no  after-reckoning  will  arise. 

Of  shame,or  sorrow,  for  the  heart  is  wise. 

And  happy  they  who  thus  in  faith  obey 

Their  better  nature :  err  sometimes  they  may. 

And  some  sad  thoughts  lie  heavy  in  the  breast, 

Such  as  by  hope  deceived  are  left  behind  ; 

But,  like  a  shadow,  these  will  pass  away 

From  the  pure  sunshine  of  a  peaceful  mind. 

Thus  feeling,  Oliver  obey'd 

His  uncorrupted  heart ;  nor  paused,  nor  weigh'd 

What  hindrance,  what  displeasure  might  ensue  ; 

But  from  his  little  store  of  worldly  wealth. 

Poor  as  it  was,  the  ready  ransom  drew. 

Half-earnest,  half-sarcastic,  Randolph  now 

Sought  him  from  that  rash  purpose  to  dissuade  ; 

While  the  hard  Cape's-man,  nothing  nice. 

Counted  the  money,  glad  to  get  his  price. 
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THE  PORTRAIT. 

At  length  the  adverse  gales  have  ceased  ; 

The  breath  of  morn  is  from  the  east. 

Where,  burnishing  with  gold  the  restless  sea, 

Uprose  the  sun  in  radiant  majesty. 

Unfelt  that  breath  upon  the  seas. 

Unheard  amid  the  silent  trees. 

It  breathes  so  quietly : 

Yet  have  the  seamen,  on  their  way  intent. 

Perceived  the  auspicious  sign.     Tlie  sails  are  bent, 

The  anchor  raised  ;  the  swelling  canvas  now 

Fills  with  the  fresh'ning  breeze  ;  the  Cape  recedes, 

Its  sandhills  and  its  pines 

In  distance  fade  away. 

Steady  she  holds  her  course  ;  and  still  the  day 

Is  young,  wlien  lo  !  the  haven  is  in  sight ; 

And  ere  from  his  meridian  heiglit  the  sun 

Declines,  within  that  haven's  gentle  breast. 

From  the  long  labours  of  her  weary  way. 

The  vessel  comes  to  rest. 

Scattefd  within  the  peaceful  bay 

Many  a  fair  isle  and  islet  lay, 

And  rocks  and  banks  which  threaten'd  there 

No  peril  to  the  mariner. 

The  shores  which  bent  around  were  gay 

With  maizals,  and  with  pastures  green. 

And  rails  and  hedge-row  trees  between. 

And  fields  for  harvest  white. 

And  dwellings  sprinkled  up  and  down  ; 

And  round  about  the  clustefd  town. 

Which  rose  in  sunshine  bright. 

Was  many  a  shelter'd  garden  spot. 

And  many  a  sunny  orchard  plot. 

And  bowers  which  might  invite 

The  studious  man  to  take  his  seat 

Within  their  quiet,  cool  retreat. 

When  noon  was  at  its  height. 

No  heart  that  was  at  ease,  I  ween. 

Could  gaze  on  that  surrounding  scene 

Without  a  calm  delight. 

Behold  upon  the  quay  a  press 

Of  business  and  of  idleness. 

Where  these  new-comers  land. 

Kinsfolk  with  anxious  questions  meet ; 

\nd  friends  and  light  acquaintance  greet 

With  jocund  shake  of  hand  : 

The  idlers  ask  the  crew  of  what 

Upon  their  way  befell  ; 

And  all,  and  more  than  all  they  know. 

The  wondering  sailors  tell. 

From  tongue  to  tongue  the  tidings  ran  ; 

The  lady's  death, — the  strange  young  man  ; 

Ilis  moody  ways,  his  gift  of  prayer. 

The  maid  committed  to  his  care, 

Sis  destined  bride,  they  nothing  doubting  deem'd  ; 


And  how,  by  sudden  fit  of  pity  moved. 

From  slavery  he  redeem'd 

The  children  and  the  wife  of  Kawnacom, 

(An  act  that  all  admired,  but  none  approved,) 

And  to  their  savage  tribe,  they  fear'd. 

Reckless  of  counsel,  would  conduct  them  home. 

All  marvell'd  at  the  tale  ;  the  many  jeer'd  : 

"  Mad  as  the  Quakers !"  some  exclaim'd  ;  and  some 

Fray'd  that  his  rash  and  unenlighten'd  will 

Might  cause  no  after-troubles  in  a  state 

Pester'd  with  errors  and  new  fancies  still. 

Some  shook  their  heads ;  the  more  compassionate 

Observed,  that  where  so  kind  a  heart  was  found. 

Pity  it  was  the  wits  should  not  be  sound. 

"  It  is  a  madness  which  the  world  will  cure," 
Leverett,  the  Governor,  said,  "  too  soon,  be  sure." 
Randolph  had  risen  to  leave  him,  when  the  youth 
Enter'd  the  Governor's  door.  "  Come,  let  me  play," 
Quoth  he,  "  the  usher !"  in  his  wonted  way. 
Mingling  with  sportive  speech  sarcastic  truth. 
"  Your  Excellency  here  beholds  the  Man  ! 
The  Quaker-Church  of  England-Puritan, 
Knight-errant,  preacher,  and  we  know  not  what, 
So  many  things  he  is,  and  he  is  not ; 
A  hero,  certes,  if  he  would  but  fight ; 
A  Solomon,  if  his  notions  were  but  right. 
Should  he  into  a  lion's  den  be  thrown, — 
Look  at  those  arms  and  eyes,  and  you  might  swear 
That  he  would  act  the  London  'Prentice  there  ; 
But  trusting  to  the  mind,  forsooth,  atone 
He'd  take  the  cubs,  like  lambkins,  to  his  breast. 
And,  Daniel-like,  by  faith  subdue  the  rest. 
Then  for  the  harder  task  of  savage-quelling 
He  hath  a  talent  which  exceeds  all  telling. 
Two  full-bred  devilings  he  has  taught  to  greet  him. 
And  kiss  as  lovingly  as  they  would  eat  him  ; 
And  he  hath  bought  their  mother  squaw,  to  teach 
That  pleasant  lingo  the  Six-nation  speech  ; 
Words,  which  would  choke  a  Dutchman  or  a  Jew, 
Dumfound  Old  Nick,  and  which  from  me  or  you 
Could  not  be  forced  by  ipecacuanha. 
Drop  from  his  oratoric  lips  like  maima. 
So  fine  withal  his  temper  proves,  that  it 
Hath  borne  unhurt  the  file  of  my  rough  wit ; 
This  to  his  honour  I  am  bound  to  tell ; 
Would  that  he  took  true  counsel  half  as  well ! 
And  now,  sir,  as  your  favour  may  befriend  him. 
To  that  in  right  good  earnest  I  commend  him  !" 

"  A  man  of  caustic  speech  !"  the  Governor  said. 
Following  him  with  his  eye,  as  forth  he  went : 

"  Yet  hath  this  humour  no  unkind  intent ; 

His  comm.endation,  sir,  shall  have  its  weight, 

The  rest  we  take  as  it  is  meant." 

The  youth 

To  that  urbane  accoil,  with  gratefiil  eye. 

And  gentle  motion  of  the  bending  head, 

Return'd  a  mute  reply. 

There  was  a  troubled  meaning  in  his  look, 
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Ar.d  o'ci  his  brow  an  nshy  paleness  spread, 

As  forth  he  took 

A  little  casket,  and,  with  trembling  hand 

Presenting  it  to  Leverett,  said  : 

"  Thus  I  discharge  my  mother's  last  command  ; 

On  her  death-bed  she  told  me  I  should  need 
No  other  friend  with  you  in  my  behalf  to  plead." 

The   Governor's  countenance  changed,  as  he   re- 
ceived 
That  message  from  the  dead  ; 
And  when  he  open'd  and  contemplated 
The  sad  bequest. 
Tears  fiU'd  his  eyes,  which  could  not  be  represt. 
It  was  a  woman's  picture,  in  her  youth 
And  bloom  portray'd  by  Cooper's  perfect  skill. 
The  eyes,  which  death  had  quench'd, 
Kept  there  their  life  and  living  lustre  still ; 
The  auburn  locks,  which  sorrow's  withering  hand. 
Forestalling  time,  had  changed  to  early  grey, 
Disparting  from  the  ivory  forehead,  fell 
In  ringlets  which  might  tempt  the  breath  of  May  ; 

The  lips,  now  cold  as  clay, 

Seem'd  to  breathe  warmth  and   vernal  fragrance 

there  ; 

The  cheeks  were  in  their  maiden  freshness  fair. 

Thus  had  the  limner's  art  divine  preserved 

A  beauty  which  from  earth  had  pass'd  away  ; 

And  it  had  caught  the  mind  which  gave  that  face 

Its  surest  charm,  its  own  peculiar  grace. 

A  modest  mien, 

A  meek,  submissive  gentleness  serene, 

A  heart  on  duty  stay'd. 

Simple,  sincere,  affectionate,  sedate. 

Were  in  that  virgin  countenance  portray'd  : 

She  was  an  angel  now  ;  and  yet. 

More  beautiful  than  this  fair  counterfeit. 

Even  in  heaven,  her  spirit  scarce  could  be. 

Nor  seem  from  stain  of  ill,  and  evil  thoughts,  more 

free. 

Time  was,  when  Leverett  had  worn 

That  picture  like  a  relic  in  his  breast ; 

And  duly,  morn  and  night. 

With  Love's  idolatry 

Fix'd  on  its  beauties  his  adoring  sight. 

And  to  his  lips  the  precious  crystal  prest. 

Time  was,  when,  in  the  visions  of  his  rest. 

That  image  of  delight 

Came   with  sweet   smiles,  and   musical   voice,  to 

bless 

His  sleep,  and  all  his  dreams  were  happiness. 

And  still,  though  course  of  time,  and  fatal  force 

Of  circumstance,  grave  thoughts,  and  worldly  cares 

(Ah  !  how  unlike  the  blissful  hopes  of  youth, 

From  which  it  had  been  worse  than  death  to  part !) 

Had  fortified  as  well  as  heal'd  his  heart. 

That  vision,  in  her  beauty  and  her  truth. 

Sometimes  would  visit  him  ;  and  he, 

With  a  confused  but  conscious  faculty. 

Knowing  full  well 

That  this,  which  seem'd,  too  surely  could  not  be. 


Struggled  against  the  spell. 

Unchanged  and  unimpair'd  by  thirty  years, 

Her  image  came,  but  only  to  distress 

The  heart  she  wont  to  bless. 

Till  from  the  painful  unreality 

He  woke,  disturb'd  in  spirit,  and  in  tears. 

But  he  was  master  of  his  waking  soul. 

And  could  control 

All  unbecoming  passion,  and  all  feeling 

That  needs  repressing  or  concealing. 

Howbeit  he  sought  not  to  restrain 

His  deep  emotion  now,  nor  turn'd  aside 

His  natural  tears  to  hide,  which  freely  fell ; 

But  wiping  them  away  a  moment,  eyed 

Oliver's  pale  countenance  and  anxious  brow, 

Perusing  there  his  mother's  lineaments: 

Then  took  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Thou  need'st  nr,t 

tell 

Thy  hapless  name  and  perilous  secret  now, 

I  know  them  but  too  well." 


VX. 


FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 


Why  hast  thou  ventured  hither?     With  what  hcpe 

Or  end  hath  natural  piety  betray'd  thee 

To  this  forlorn  attempt  ?     If  to  escape 

Had  ofier'd  chance  enough  to  tempt  despair, 

The  desperate  effort  had  ere  this  been  tried. 

Besure,  it  hath  been  meditated  oft. 

And  bravely  ;  and,  had  life  been  all  the  stake. 

Life  had  been  cheaply  set  upon  the  die. 

To  lose  it  being  gain. 


They  must  forego. 
The  dear  desire  of  e'er  revisiting 
Their  native  land, — and  in  my  mother's  grave 
That  hope,  I  ween,  will  now  be  laid  at  rest : 
Nor  could  they  safely  seek  a  resting-place 
In  Europe,  even  if  we  reach'd  a  ship. 
And  left  these  shores  behind  us.     Oft  and  well 
Have  I  perpended  this,  devising  ways 
For  flight,  and  schemes  of  plausible  disguise. 
Such  thoughts  in  disappointment  ending  alway  ; 
Till  having  offer'd  up  in  fervent  faith 
A  d'sciplined  and  humbled  heart  to  Heaven, 
A  better  hope  arose.     The  wilderness 
Is  open  to  us  '.     Thither  will  we  go, 
Far  in  the  wilds,  where  foot  of  Englishman 
Hath  never  trod.     The  equal  elements 
Will  not  deny  our  portion  :  Mother  Earth 
In  imappropriated  freedom,  there 
Holds  forth  her  liberal  lap  ;  her  springs,  her  fruits, 
Her  creatures  of  the  land  and  air  and  stream. 
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To  her  free  children  freely  offering. 
Hid  from  the  world,  a  double  duty  there 
May  I  perform,  to  God  and  man  discharged. 
Serving  my  human  and  my  Heavenly  Sire  ; 
There,  treading  in  your  saintly  Eliot's  path, 
Guide  the  poor  Indian  in  the  way  to  Heaven ! 
And,  in  the  foretaste  of  its  joys  assured, 
Receive  mine  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

LEVEKETT. 

Oh  pitiable  lot 

Oh  poor  humanity. 
When  virtue  thus  can  wrong  the  heroic  heart, 
And  blind  the  noble  intellect !     Thou  dreamest 
Of  peopling  some  Arcadian  solitude 
With  human  angels,  — ignorant,  alas  ! 
Of  time,  place,  circumstance,  and  men,  and  things,- 
The  Indians,  and  thy  father,  and  thyself! 


Myself  at  least  I  know,  prepared  to  act 
Or  suffer,  with  a  soul  for  all  events 
Resign'd. 


To  suffer,  rightly  thou  may'st  say ; 
Easily  we  screw  our  courage  to  that  point, 
The  issue  being  remote,  and  hope  and  chance 

Between  us  and  the  event. 
But  how  prepared  to  act  ?     Ere  thou  couldst  hold 
Witii  these  Red  tribes  the  commonest  discourse 
Of  needful  things  and  every-day  concerns. 
Years  of  laborious  pupilage  must  pass. 
Unless  the  cloven  flame  upon  thy  head 
Should  light,  and  loose  thy  speech  by  miracle. 
But  wherefore  with  the  show  of  difficulties 
Should  I  dissuade  thee  from  an  enterprise 
Impossible  to  attempt  ? 


A  poet,  sir. 
In  whose  dark  sayings  deeper  wisdom  lies 
Than  ancient  oracles  enounced,  or  statesmen 
Appear  to  reach  in  these  ignoble  times. 
Hath  taught  me  to  believe,  "  impossible 
Is  but  the  faith  of  fear." 


Are  poets,  then. 
Thy  teachers?    0,  young  man,  their  flattering  lore 
But  ill  prepares  the  spirit  for  the  uses 
Of  ordinary  life ! 


They  best  prepare  it. 
Who  warn  the  heart  against  its  own  illusions  ; 
And,  strengthening  it  with  patient  hope  and  faith, 
Arm  it  against  all  issues.     To  such  teachers 
My  inexperienced  youth  by  Providence 


Was  mercifully  led.     Pcnn  hath  allow'd  me 
To  call  him  friend,  in  no  sectarian  use 
Of  words  ;  and  I  have  sate  at  Milton's  feet 
A  reverential  listener. 

LEVERETT. 

Milton's  friendship 
Will  neither  hurt  nor  help  thee  in  a  land, 
Where  they,  who  stiffiiest  hold  his  errors,  lift  not 
Their  thoughts  above  the  earth  to  follow  him, 
When  his  strong  spirit  mounts  upon  the  wing. 
Beyond  their  grovelling  vision.     But  well  is  it 
Thou  hast  not  from  Penn's  dangerous  fellowship 
Learnt  his  sectarian  speech,  and  other  follies 
Wherewith  that  formal  informality 
Provokes    the    law.       New    England    writes   her 

statutes 
In  blood  against  the  Quakers.     Thou  hast  'scaped 
Their  clownish  and  uncivil  usages ; 
But  if  there  be  an  inner  taint,  take  heed 
To  keep  it  bidden:  openly  I  must  not 
Allow  the  violation  of  our  laws. 


Oh  we  have  trespass'd  largely  on  your  goodness  ; 

Generous  beyond  example,  as  thou  art. 

Too  largely  have  we  tax'd  it ;  and  the  cause. 

The  dreadful  cause  alone  can  palliate 

Conduct  like  ours  towards  thee.     Not  for  worlds 

Would  I  do  aught  that  might  displeasure  thee. 

Best  earthly  friend  I  whom  my  dear  mother  never 

Named  without  tears,  and  holiest  gratitude. 

Such  as  will  surely  bring  upon  thy  head 

The  blessing  that  it  pray'd  for.     I  come  here, 

Not  wilfully  and  madly  to  provoke 

Intolerant  laws,  nor  farther  to  presume 

Upon  thy  noble  nature  ;  but  to  thank  thee. 

In  her  dear  name,  for  all  which  thou  hast  done  ; 

To  tell  thee,  as  she  charged  me,  that  in  death 

She  bless'd  thee  for  thy  goodness  ;  and,  performing 

Her  latest  wish  and  will,  to  take  the  burthen 

Of  our  unhappy  fortunes  on  myself 

LEVERETT. 

Her  latest  wish  and  will ! 

OLIVER. 

It  was  a  thought 
Which  added  to  her  griefe,  that  you  should  stand 
In  jeopardy  for  us  ;  howbeit,  she  said. 
She  hoped  and  felt  and  trusted  that  you  knew 
Her  inmost  mind,  and  Heaven  would  recompense 
A  true  affection,  too  severely  tried. 

LEVERETT. 

Thus  it  was  ever  with  her  gentle  heart. 
By  some  strange  fortune  fated  still  to  prove 
That  in  her  strength  alone  the  root 
Of  her  sole  weakness  lay. 
Poor  heart !  a  victim  always  at  the  call 
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Of  fancied  duty  ;  only  then  unjust. 

Only  then  obstinate,  when  oflering  up 

Itself  a  bleeding  sacrifice  I   I  know, 

And  understand,  in  what  devoted  mood 

Her  acquiescence  to  thy  dreams  was  given  ; 

Such  as  aspiring  saints  desire,  and  martyrs 

Reach  in  their  triumph,  when  they  clasp  the  stake. 


'Twas  in  no  height  of  feverish  exaltation. 

In  no  delusion  of  the  heated  mind. 

That  her  consent  was  given  :  but  mutually 

Our  hearts  received,  as  I  believe,  from  Heaven 

The  impulse.     By  the  test  of  prayer  we  tried. 

And  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary 

Weighed  it ;  and  having  taken  our  resolve, 

Partook  that  inward  peace,  wherewith  the  Spirit 

Doth  set  the  seal  to  its  authentic  acts. 

Shake  not  thy  head  thus  mournfully,  nor  thus 

In  disapproval  knit  the  incredulous  brow  ! 

The  purpose,  which  at  first  was  entertain'd 

With  doubtfulness  and  fear,  increased  in  strength. 

While  long  infirmity  and  wasting  pain 

Consumed  her  mortal  mould  ;  and  at  that  hour, 

When  it  is  no  illusion  to  believe 

That  the  departing  soul  hath  sight  of  heaven 

Opening  before  its  happy  flight,  and  feels 

The  expansion  of  diviner  faculties 

Than  this  gross  earth  unfolds,  her  looks  and  tokens 

Confirm'd  the  injunction  of  her  latest  voice, 

And  bless'd,  and  for  obedience  strengthen'd  me, 

Betide  what  may. 


For  me,  then,  it  remains 
Only  to  show  what  obstacles  impede 
The  perilous  course  from  which  I  nwist  not  farther 
Essay  to  turn  thee.     Thou,  who  art  not  less 
In  mind  than  lineaments  thy  mother's  image, 
Judge  for  thyself  if  they  be  superable. 
Thy  grandsire  lives,  indeed, — if  it  be  life, 
When  the  poor  flesh,  surviving,  doth  entomb 
The  reasonable  soul  defunct.     Below 
The  reach  of  grief  and  danger  he  hath  sunk. 
The  tale  of  his  dear  daughter's  death  to  him 
Will  be  like  baptism  to  a  chrysome  babe. 
Something   that  means   he   knows   and   recks  not 

what. 
Safely  in  court  might  he  hold  up  the  hand. 
Now  trembling  and  unconscious,  which  subscribed 
The  fatal  warrant ;  even  the  sword  of  law 
Would,  in  his  pitiable  estate,  acknowledge 
The  visitation  of  a  higher  Power, 
And  turn  away  its  edge.     But  as  thou  canst  not, 
Encumber'd  with  a  twichild  man,  pursue 
Thy  purpose,  it  must  of  necessity 
Be  laid  aside,  at  least  till  death  remove 
The  impediment  not  else  removable. 


So  be  it.     We  must  patiently  await 

The  hour  of  his  release.     With  time  and  death 

Sure  reckoning  may  be  made. 


That  hour  in  truth 
Cannot  be  long  delay'd.     But  what  shall  make 
Thy  father  to  thy  dreams  defer  his  own  ? 
If  in  his  corporal  uses  man  becomes 
The  slave  of  habit,  stronger  are  the  chains 
In  which  the  mind  is  bound,  a  willing  thrall. 


I  understand  you  not ! 


LEVERETT. 

You  do  not  know 


Your  father. 


Only  by  report,  alas  ! 
As  England  in  his  years  of  fortune  knew  him  ; 
Religious,  faithful,  excellently  skill'd 
In  war,  and  in  his  single  person  brave 
To  all  men's  admiration. 


Yet  I  think 

Enthusiast  as  thou  art,  thou  needest  not 
Learn  with  how  much  alloy  the  richest  vein 
Of  virtues  is  too  often  found  combined. 
'Tis  the  condition  of  humanity, 
Frail  and  infirm  at  best  ;  and  they  who  boast 
Sinless  perfection  for  their  privilege. 
By  the  proud  folly  of  the  claim,  confute 
Their  own  insane  pretension. 


Surely,  sir. 
My  father  hath  not  in  the  school  of  Christ 
So  poorly  profited,  nor  lived  so  long 
A  stranger  to  himself  and  his  own  heart, 
That  he  should  hold  this  error. 

LEVERETT. 

Glad  I  am 
Thou  seest  it  erroneous.     Other  notions 
He  holds  too  near  akin  to  it,  the  breed 
Of  those  pestiferous  and  portentous  times 
Wherein  his  lot  had  fallen.     Even  yet  he  thinks 
The  kingdom  of  the  saints  shall  be  in  strength 
Establish'd  ;  finds  in  whatsoe'er  occurs 
The  accomplishment  of  some  dark  prophecy  ; 
Interprets,  and  e-xpounds,  and  calculates 
That  soon  he  shall  be  call'd  to  bear  his  part 
In  setting  up  again  the  broken  work 
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Left  incomplete  by  chosen  Oliver. 

Thus  he  in  one  continuous  dream  of  hope 

Beguiles  the  tedious  years. 


Herein  I  see  not 
What  should  impede  my  purpose.     In  the  forest, 
The  sense  of  freedom  and  security, 
Healing  a  wounded  spirit,  may  restore 
To  health  his  mind  diseased. 


But  if  the  patient 
Reject  the  means  of  cure  ?     He  will  not  leave 
A  place  of  refuge  which  the  Lord  prepared 
For  him  in  his  distress  ;  and  where  full  surely 
He  trusts  the  call  will  reach  him,  to  come  forth 
And  fight  the  battles  of  the  good  old  cause. 
For  which  he  doth  endure  contentedly 
This  living  martyrdom.     Thy  father  thus 
Would  answer  thee  ;  the  malady  is  rooted 
In  him  so  deeply  now.     It  is  become 
Essential  in  his  being :  long  success. 
Beyond  the  most  audacious  of  his  thoughts. 
Fed  and  inflamed  it  first  ;  long  suffering  since 
Hath  as  it  were  annealed  it  in  his  soul 
With  stubborn  fortitude,  bewilder'd  faith. 
Love,  hatred,  indignation,  all  strong  passions. 
The  bitterest  feelings,  and  the  tenderest  thoughts. 
Yea,  all  his  earthly,  all  his  heavenly  hopes. 
And  Russel — for  such  sympathy  alone 
Could  influence  him  to  harbour  long  such  guests- 
Fosters  the  old  delusion  which  he  shares. 
And  ministers  to  it,  even  in  his  prayers. 


My  father  will  not  be  persuaded  then. 
You  think '? 

LEVERETT. 

I  know  he  will  not.     There  are  minds, 
The  course  of  which,  as  of  some  slow  disease, 
Known  by  its  fatal  frequency  too  well. 
We  see  with  helpless  foresight,  hopelessly. 
But,  if  he  listen'd  to  thy  moving  words. 
What  would  it  now  avail  ?     The  wilderness 
Affords  no  shelter  while  the  Indians, 
Fiercer  than  beasts,  and  wilier,  are  in  arms. 


I  have  a  passport  for  the  wilderness 
Safer  than  statesmen  could  accord,  or  states 
Enforce  with  all  their  strength.  The  Indian  woman, 
Of  whom  Sir  Randolph  in  his  mockery  told  thee  ; 
She  and  her  children  will  be  my  protection 
Among  the  wildest  'ribes. 


And  was  this  thought,  then, 
Thy  motive  for  the  act  ? 


I  will  not  say 
It  had  so  much  of  forethought :  but  the  ways 
Of  Providence  open  before  me  now. 
The  impulse,  which  appear'd  like  foolishness 
To  worldly  censure,  and  which  tremblingly 
I  followed,  for  this  issue  was  design'd  : 
Oh  doubt  it  not  !     And  had  I  disobey'd 
The  inward  and  unerring  monitor 
That  hour,  infirm  of  faith,  how  had  I  then 
Disherited  myself  of  this  fair  hope  ! 

LEVERETT. 

A  Narhaganset  woman,  is  she  not  ? 
The  widow  of  a  Sagamore,  who  fell 
In  the  outbreak  of  these  troubles? 


So  they  told  me  ; 
A  noted  savage,  Kawnacom  his  name. 

LEVERETT. 

Something,  methinks,  I  see  in  this,  wherein 
Our  purposes  may  square,  and  my  straight  path 
Of  policy  with  thy  eccentric  course 
Fall  in  and  meet  at  the  end.     But,  understand  me, 
Rather  would  I  for  thine  own  sake  dissuade  thee, 
And  for  the  sake  of  that  dear  Saint  in  heaven. 
From  an  adventure  of  remotest  hope 
And  imminent  peril :  but  if  thy  resolve 
Be  obstinate  against  all  reason,  blameless 
Then  may  I,  both  in  her  sight  and  in  thine. 
Betide  the  issue  how  it  will,  promote 
The  purpose  which  in  vain  I  disapprove. 
One  trust  we  have  ;  all-able  Providence 
Will  overrule  our  ways,  and  haply  too. 
Knowing  the  upright  intention,  rectify 
Our  erring  judgments.     Let  the  matter  sleep 
Till  I  have  taken  counsel  with  my  pillow 
And  this  night's  waking  thoughts.     See  me  to- 
morrow 
As  early  as  you  will,  before  the  stir 
Of  business  hath  begun:  and  now  farewell. 


VII. 
THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

With  many  an  anxious  thought  opprest. 

From  busy  sleep  more  wearying  than  unrest. 

Hath  Oliver  arisen  ; 
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And  from  his  bed  of  feverish  care, 
Glad  to  respire  the  cool  fresh  morning  air 

Gone  forth  as  from  a  prison. 

The  wakeful  governor  received  his  guest 

And  ere  the  morning  board  was  placed, 

They  to  and  fro  the  garden  paced 

In  earnest  talk,  while  Leverett  told 

How  mutual  injuries  of  old. 

And  mutual  fears,  the  envenom'd  will. 

Suspicions  still  conceal'd  but  festering  still, 

And  policy  that  shrunk  from  nothing  ill, 

(Savage  or  civilized — oh  shame 

To  man's  perverted  power ! — in  this  the  same, 

Youth's  fiery  courage,  and  eld's  rooted  hate 

Had  brought  the  danger  on,  which  now  assail'd 

state. 


And  in  the  scale  of  national  duty  weighing 
Lighter  than  dust — may  show  we  are  not  wholly 
The  slaves  of  Mammon.    Fretted  as  we  have  been 
By  schisms,  by  rampant  heresies  disturb'd. 
And  by  that  spiritual  pride  possess'd,  whose  touch. 
With  influence  lethal  as  aspic's  tooth. 
Numbs  the  life-blood  of  charity,  this  England 
Hath  sons,  whose  names,  if  there  be  any  praise. 
Shall  have   their  place    with   saints   of   primitive 

times 
EnroU'd,  true  heroes  of  humanity. 


)        '  OLIVER. 

Oh  doubt  not  that  their  virtue  and  their  prayers 
Will  in  this  irime  of  trial  speed  you  more 
Than  all  your  carnal  strength  ! 
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The  times  were  fearful ;  wheresoe'er  around 
Among  the  Indian  tribes  he  turn'd  his  view. 
False  friends,  or  open  enemies,  were  found. 
How  wide  their  league  he  rather  fear'd  than  knew. 
But  this  was  understood. 
That  feuds  deliver'd  down  for  many  an  age. 

From  sire  to  son  in  sacred  heritage. 

Wherewith  their  very  nature  seem'd  imbued. 

Had  been  with  dread  solemnities  fovsworn 

And  secret  rites  accurst,  in  fell  intent 

That  they  should  root  the  English  from  the  land. 

And  the  last  white  man's  blood 

Re  of  their  bond  the  seal  and  sacrament. 

In  truth  they  were  a  formidable  foe  ; 

Compared  with  ours,  their  numbers  made  them  so  ; 

Crafty,  deceitful,  murderous,  merciless : 

Yet  \vith  heroic  qualities  endued  : 

Contempt  of  death,  surpassing  fortitude. 

Patience  through  all  privations,  self-control 

Even  such  as  saints  and  sages  scarce  attain, 

And  a  sustain'd  serenity  of  soul. 

Which  Fortune  might  assault  or  tempt  in  vain. 

Not  to  be  moved  by  pleasure  or  by  pain. 


Alas  to  think  they  have  not  long  ere  this 
Been  link'd  with  you  in  Christian  fellowship ! 

LEVEKETT. 

Look  at  divided  Christendom  ! — at  England  ; 

Her  wounds,  inflicted  by  sectarian  rage. 

Open  and  festering, — never  to  be  heal'd  ! 

Look  at  thy  father's  house  ;  a  threefold  cord 

Of  brotherhood  trebly  disparted  there  ; 

Then  tell  me,  where  may  Christian  fellowship 

In  this  wide  world  be  found  ?     Alas,  my  friend, 

I  see  it  only  in  the  Promised  Land. 

From  Pisgah's  summit,  through  the  glass  of  Faith, 

Far  in  the  regions  of  futurity. 

Yet   something   we   have   done,  which — though  I 

own  it 
Far  sliort  of  what  true  policy  requires. 


LEVERETT. 

That  faith  might  better 
Beseem  thine  uncle  of  the  seminary. 
The  Oratorian,  than  thy  father's  son. 
A  monk  may  put  his  trust  in  beads  and  sackcloth  ; 
But  Oliver's  saints  wore  buflf,  and  their  right  hands 
Wrought  for  themselves  the  miracles  they  ask'd  for. 
Think  not,  young  man,  that  I  disparage  prayer. 
Because  I  hold  that  he,  who  calls  on  Heaven 
For  help  against  his  temporal  enemies. 
Then  with  most  cause  and  surest  hope  prefers 
His  supplication,  when  he  best  exerts 
The  prudence   and   the  strength  which  God  hath 
given  him. 


There  is  a  strength  in  patience  which  exceedeth 
All  other  power ;  a  prudence  in  the  Gospel 
Passing,  as  needs  it  must,  all  human  wisdom. 
That  Gospel  teaches  passiveness  and  peace. 

LEVERETT. 

Patience  he  needs.  Heaven  knows !  who  hath  to 

deal 
With  one  enamoufd  of  a  young  opinion, 
And  like  a  giddy  amorist  pursuing 
The  passionate  folly,  reckless  where  it  leads  him. 
Remember  that  you  come  not  here  to  teach : 
Remember  too,  that  something  like  respect 
Is  due  to  years,  and  something  to  experience  ; 
Some  deference  to  our  station  ;  some  attention — 
And  this  at  least  will  be  allow'd — to  one 
Who  at  all  hazards  has  approved  himself 
Thy  mother's  friend,  and  would  no  less  be  thine. 

Abash'd  at  that  reproof  severe 

Stood  Oliver,  unable  to  abate 

The  rising  glow  of  shame  that  fired  his  cheek. 

Or  check  the  starting  tear. 

But  then  the  Governor's  eye  compassionate 

Even  in  reproof,  —  the  pause  he  interposed, — 

The  low  relenting  tone  wherein  he  closed 
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His  stern  though  fit  authoritative  strain, 
Temper'd  the  needful  pain. 

"  0  best  and  kindest  friend, 
0  friend  revered,  I  feel  and  own, 
Whether  I  spake  in  error  or  in  truth. 
That  thy  rebuke  is  just,"  replied  the  youth; 
'  Forgive  me  !  and  no  more  will  I  offend  ; 
But  listen,  and  in  all  things,  that  I  may. 
Humbly  and  zealously  obey." 


Hear  then,  and  patiently,  while  I  instruct  thee 

Of  things  as  yet  unchronicled  in  books. 

But  bearing  on  this  crisis,  and  the  knowledge 

Whereof  in  thine  adventure  will  be  found 

Specially  needful.     When  the  English  laid 

The  poor  foundations  of  our  colony, 

(For  poor  indeed  they  seem'd  ;  and  yet  I  ween 

In  happy  hour  a  corner-stone  was  placed 

That  ne'er  shall  be  removed  !)  they  found  the  land 

Contested  sometimes,  and  soiuetitnes  possess'd 

In  captious  peace,  between  three  powerful  nations. 

Or  rather  families  of  tribes.     Omitting 

The  minor  distributions  (which  arc  many 

And  barbarous  all),  suffice  it  to  name  these 

In  order  of  their  strength  ;  the  Pequods  first ; 

Tlie  Narhagansets,  unto  whom  belong 

Thy  ransom'd  captives  ;  lastly,  the  Moheagans, 

Who  occupied  the  immediate  territory 

Whereon  our  sad  adventurers  set  foot. 

With  Massasoyt,  chief  Sachem  of  the  latter, 

A  league  was  made,  of  mutual  benefit  ; 

For,  under  Providence,  his  only  friendship. 

In  the  first  hardships  of  the  settlement, 

Saved  them  alive  ;  and  their  alliance  proved 

A  shield  against  his  enemies.     This  being 

The  end  to  which  he  look'd,  who  wag  a  man 

Advanced  in  years,  far-sighted,  honourable. 

And  of  a  spirit,  which,  if  he  had  sway'd 

An  European  sceptre,  might  have  blest 

The  people  over  whom  its  rule  extended. 

The  league  was  faithfully  on  both  sides  observed  ; 

And  ere  his  dcatli  the  old  man  solemnly 

Renew'd  it  for  his  sons,  who  for  themselves 

In  their  own  persons  ratified  the  engagement. 

But  men  and  times  were  changed,  when  the  elder 

youth 
Succeeded  to  his  sire  ;  for  the  Colonists, 
Now- well  acquainted  with  these  Indian  neighbours, 
Loath'd  their  unseemly  usages,  abhorr'd 
Their  most  incredible  cruelty,  despised 
Their  easy  ignorance,  —  and  practised  on  it. 
I  seek  not  to  conceal  our  own  offences : 
Compared  with  other  nations, — even  with  England, 
Such  as  corrupted  England  long  hath  been, — 
We  are  a  sober,  yea,  a  righteous  people  : 
But  Trade,  which  in  the  mother-land  is  one 
Of  mahV  wheels,  bearing  a  part  alone. 


And  that  too  but  subordinate,  in  the  movements 

Of  a  complicate  and  wonderful  machine. 

Is  in  our  simple  order  the  main-spring 

That  governs  all.     And  where  Trade  rules,  alas  ' 

Whatever  name  be  worsliipp'd  in  the  temples. 

Mammon  receives  the  heart's  idolatry. 

And  is  tlie  god  of  the  land. 

Our  Indian  friends 
Too  soon  had  reason  to  abate  their  friendship  ; 
And  politic  interests,  which  had  held  them  to  us, 
Were  loosen'd,  when  they  saw  their  ancient  foes. 
The  dreaded  Pequods,  by  our  arms  pursued 
j  In  vigorous  war,  and  rooted  from  the  land, 
Till  the  name  alone  remain'd,  with  none  to  own  it. 
This  Alexander,  so  the  youth  was  called. 
Finding  that  check  removed,  and  being  also 
By  his  father's  death  set  free  from  all  control. 
Plotted  against  the  English,  in  resentment 
Partly,  no  doubt,  because  strict  pains  in  teaching 
(Less  wise  than  well  intended)  had  been  spent 
On  his  indocile  and  unwilling  spirit ; 
But  having  injuries  also  to  provoke 
A  haughty  courage.     Ere  his  schemes  were  ripe 
He  was,  on  sure  intelligence,  arrested  ; 
And  disappointed  malice,  joined  with  anger. 
Raising  a  fever  in  his  heart  and  brain, 
Deliver'd  him  from  our  restraint  by  death. 
He  left  a  brother,  who  inherited 
His  rights  and  wrongs,  —  that  Philip  w'ho  is  now 
The  scourge  and  terror  of  the  colony. 

Think  not  that  these  were  names  imposed  in  bap- 
tism : 
Upon  that  point  the  heart  of  Massasoyt 
Was  harden'd  ;  and  his  sons,  like  him,  regarded 
With  mingled  hatred  and  contempt  a  faith 
They  failed  to  understand.     But  it  is  held 
A  mark  of  honour  to  bestow,  a  pledge 
Of  friendship  to  receive,  new  appellations  ; 
Which  here  too,  among  savages,  import 
Something  of  peerage,  of  deserved  esteem. 
Or  of  imputed  worth,  the  commonalty 
(Strange  as  such  custom  may  appear)  being  name- 
less. 
My  predecessor,  with  too  true  presage, 
Fix'd  on  these  names,  less  for  the  Christian  sound 
Which  use  hath  given  them,  than  because  he  saw 
In  the  one  youth  an  enterprising  temper. 
Ambitious  of  command  ;  and  in  the  other. 
More  to  be  fear'd,  a  deep  dissembling  spirit, 
Which,  if  the  time  required,  could  brook  its  wrongs. 
And  in  all  outward  patience  chew  the  while 
The  cud  of  bitter  thoughts.     He  being  yet  young. 
The  station,  which  his  sire  had  filled,  devolved 
Upon  a  chief,  who  was  alike  approved 
In  council  and  in  war ;  the  right  remaining 
For  Philip  to  succeed  in  course  of  years. 
If  years  should  validate  the  acknowledged  claim 
Of  birthright ;  for  that  claim,  among  the  Indians, 
Is  held  defeasible  by  ill-desert. 
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During  this  lapse  of  time,  old  rivalries 
Revived  between  tlie  two  remaining  tribes; 
Wliom  ere   the  Pequoila'   power  was  crush'd,  the 

sense 
Of  danger  from  that  common  enemy 
Rcstrain'd  in  peace.     Not  to  prolong  my  tale 
With  details  not  required  for  thy  instruction. 
The  sum  was  this,  that,  as  by  treaty  pledged 
And  justice  bound,  (for  the  right  cause  was  theirs, 
And  interest  also  led  us  to  uphold 
The  weaker  side,)  we  aided  the  Moheagans, 
Our  first  allies  ;  and,  when  they  took  in  battle 
The  hostile  leader  Miantonnimo, 
He  suffer'd  death,  by  our  advice  and  sanction ; 
Being  however,  at  our  instance,  spared 
From  all  those  customary  cruelties. 
Which  make  the  Indians  odious  in  the  sight 
Of  God  and  man.     Seem  I  to  speak  severely, 
Beyond  what  truth  or  Christian  charity 
May  warrant  ?     Soon,  my  friend,  thou  wilt  have 

cause 
To  give  that  sentence  thy  convinced  assent ; 
God  in  his  mercy  grant  thou  niay'st  not  buy 
The  sad  conviction  dearly  ! 

For  awhile 
The  hatred  which  this  left  between  those  nations 
Was  our  security  ;  albeit  we  knew 
That,  in  the  offended  party,  the  desire 
Of  vengeance  would  outlive  the  gratitude 
Due  for  our  help,  from  those  whom  we  had  euc- 

cour'd. 
The  sense  of  injury  in  the  human  mind 
Is  like  a  drug  upon  the  offended  palate. 
Clinging  when  bitterest  most  abidingly : 
The  benefits,  which  men  receive,  they  take 
Like  wholesome  food,  that  leaves  no  tang  behind  it. 

We  found  it  thus  ;  for  now  these  Tribes,  foregoing 
Their  mutual  hatred,  as  of  lesser  moment. 
Have  leagued  against  us.     Philip  is  the  head 
Of  the  confederacy:  his  crafty  brain 
Combines,  provides,  prepares  and  plana  the  mis- 
chief 
And  yet  his  venomous  will  and  strong  desire 
Draw  him  to  this,  against  his  better  judgment, 
Possess'd  not  more  with  wise  prudential  fear 
Than  with  a  strange  religious  awe,  so  weighty 
That,  politic  as  he  is,  he  hath  not  sought 
Even  from  his  own  people  to  conceal 
Its  dark  forebodings.     What  he  wants  in  hope 
His  new  ally  the  Narhaganset  Sachem 
Supplies  but  all  too  well :  for  this  Canonchet, 
Son  of  that  Miantonnimo  whose  death 
He  charges  on  our  counsels,  is  the  heart 
Of  the  league.     Insidious,  resolute,  inhuman  ; 
Brave,  both  in  passive  and  in  active  courage. 
Almost  beyond  belief;  implacable 
In  malice  ;  wily  as  a  snake  to  wind 
His  silent  way  unseen,  when  time  requires 
Concealment  ;  furious  as  a  hungry  wolf. 


When  opportunity  allows  the  indulgence 

Of  his  fierce  hatred, — this  man  is  accomplish'd 

To  the  height  of  savage  virtue. 

Need  I  tell  thee. 
That,  as  in  civil,  so  in  barbarous  states. 
The  course  of  action  takes  its  bias  less 
From  meditation,  and  the  calm  resolve 
Of  wisdom,  than  from  accident  and  temper. 
Private  advantage  at  all  costs  pursued. 
Private  resentments  recklessly  indulged, 
The  humour,  will,  and  pleasure,  of  the  leaders, 
The  passions  and  the  madness  of  the  people. 
Under  all  climes,  and  in  all  forms  of  rule. 
Alike  the  one,  the  many,  or  the  few. 
Among  all  nations  of  whatever  tint, 
All  languages,  these  govern  every  where  ; 
The  difference  only  is  of  less  or  more. 
As  chance,  to  use  the  common  speech,  may  sway  ; 
In  wiser  words,  as  Providence  directs. 
The  bond  wherein  these  hostile  tribes  are  knit 
Against  us,  policy  cannot  untie. 
Nor  the  sword  cut.     No  easy  conquest  ours. 
Such  as  the  Spaniards  found  in  Mexico, 
Or  Eldorado's  priestly  monarchies. 
Or  the  well-order'd  Incas'  rich  domains  ; 
They  could  cope  there  with  multitudinous  hosts 
Drawn  forth  in  open  field,  and  kings  whose  will. 
Even  in  captivity,  was  through  the  realm 
Religiously  obey'd.     But  we  nmst  wage 
Wars  that  will  yield  the  soldier  neither  gold 
Nor  glory.     In  the  forest  and  the  swamp 
Have  we  to  seek  our  foes  ;  and  if  the  shield 
Of  the  good  Angel  be  not  over  us. 
On  all  aides  from  safe  cover  with  sure  aim 
The  death-shots  whiz.     Would  we   then  clear  the 

land. 
It  is  not  to  be  done  by  victories  ; 
But  head  by  head  must  they  be  hunted  down. 
Like  wolves  ;  a  work  of  danger  and  of  time  ; 
And  in  this  region  wild  of  endless  woods. 
Possible  only  to  the  inveterate  hatred 
Of  tribe  for  tribe.     We  tried  the  extremity — 
Inhuman  as  it  is — against  the  Pequods  ; 
And,  with  the  ferine  help  of  such  allies, 
Pursued  it  to  the  end.     All  whom  the  sword 
Spared,  or  our  mercy  interposed  to  save 
From  torments,  to  the  Sugar  Isles  were  sold  ; 
And  in  the  daily  death  of  bondage  there 
The  race  hath  been  consumed.     But  what  hath  been 
The  issue  1     Why,  the  tribes  which  aided  us 
To  root  them  out,  stand  on  the  hostile  part 
Against  us  now  the  more  audaciously, 
Because  they  feel  themselves  in  union  strong. 
And  see  us  in  the  land  without  allies. 
The  hope  thy  hazardous  adventure  offers 
Is  this,  that,  if  the  die,  whereon  thy  fate 
For  life  or  death  is  set,  fall  favourably. 
And  thou  shouldst  gain  access  among  the  elders. 
The  exasperate  mood,  which  would  too  surely  else 
Repel  our  proffer'd  terms  of  amnesty. 
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May  toward  thee  be  soften'd.     For  these  people 
Act  sometimes  upon  impulse,  like  thyself; 
A  generous  action  wins  them,  whom  no  fear 
Can  touch,  nor  pity  move  ;  and  they  will  trust, 
Like  dogs  and  children,  to  a  countenance. 
Wherein,  as  if  instinctively,  they  read 
Fair  testimonials  from  the  unerring  hand 
Of  Nature,  patent  there.     And  if  one  tribe. 
One  chief,  unto  thy  words  of  peace  incline 
A  willing  ear,  the  league  in  all  its  parts 
Will  feel  its  ill-compacted  strength  rela.x : 
Once  loosen'd,  it  dissolves. 

The  Governor 
Paused  then  ;  and  fixing  on  the  youth  a  look 
Benign  though  mournful,  "Mark  me,  Oliver," 
lie  said  ;  "  I  call  upon  thy  mother's  soul 
To  witness — if  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
Are  cognizant  of  what  is  done  below — 
That  I  have  sought  in  all  sincerity 
To  turn  thee  from  thy  purpose  !  If  the  event 
Be  fatal,  before  thee,  and  her,  and  Heaven, 
Shall  I  stand  unreproved  ;  and  with  my  sorrow 
No  self-reproach  will  mingle.     But  if  still 
Thy  purpose  holdeth  firm,  God  speed  thee  !   Go 
In  hope  !  I  would  not  that  my  words  should  prove 
A  load  to  weigh  thy  buoyant  spirit  down. 
It  may  be  thou  may'st  render  to  the  state 
Some  eminent  service  in  this  time  of  need. 
And  thus — 0  son  of  an  unhappy  house, 
Borit  to  a  sad  inheritance !  it  may  be, 
That  in  this  other  England,  this  new  world, 
Thou  may'st  recast  thy  fortunes  ;  may'st  acquire 
Such  honour  as  consists  with  peace  of  mind 
In  the  end  ;  and  for  thy  children's  children  gain 
In  this  good  land  a  goodly  heritage." 


VIII. 

PARTING  WORDS. 

Son  of  a  hapless  hotise  ! 
Wltat  were  the  thoughts  which  then  within  thy 
breast. 
At  thy  true  friend's  concluding  words,  arose  ? 
Doth  that  quick  flush  disclose 
A  feeling  thou  hast  labour'd  to  control. 
And  hitherto  represt 
In  singleness  of  heart  and  strength  of  soul? 
A  light,  which  Uke  a  sudden  hope  might  seem. 
Kindled  his  cheek,  and  brighten'd  in  his  eye  : 
But  it  departed  like  a  gleam. 
That  for  a  moment  in  the  heavy  sky 
Is  open'd  when  the  storm  is  hurrying  by  ; 
And  then  his  countenance  resumed 
Its  meek  serenity. 


Nor  did  that  sad  composure  change, 
When  of  the  gentle  maiden  Leverett  spake, 
Whom  to  his  charge  her  mother's  dying  prayer 

In  Christian  confidence  consign'd. 
And  yet  it  was  a  theme  which  well  might  wake 
Oppugnant  feelings  in  his  inmost  mind  ; 
For  with  a  hope  upon  that  mother's  heart, 
Implied,  though  not  express'd,  the  solemn  care 
Was  given  ;  and  therefore  in  the  young  man's  heart 
Uneasily  it  lay. 
As  if  he  were  unjust. 
And  had  received  a  trust 
He  could  not,  must  not,  did  not  dare — 
And  yet  would  fain — repay. 

"  That  trust  I  could  not  choose  but  take,"  he  said  ; 
"  And  all  that  I  stand  pledged  for  to  the  dead 
Is  soon  discharged  ;  it  will  not  from  my  way 
Detain  me  long,  nor  lead  me  far  astray." 

"  'Tis  but  the  easy  distance  of  a  day 
From  Hadley,"  quoth  the  Governor  ;  and  he  spread 
!  A  map  before  them,  rudely  drawn,  wherein 
Wild  forests  stretching  far  and  wide  were  seen. 
Rivers  whose  inland  course  was  unexplored, 
And  infant  settlements,  as  yet  ill-stored. 
Few,  and  with  dreary  intervals  between. 
"  Here  in  the  vale  of  the  Connecticut," 
Said  Leverett,"  Willboy's  allotment  lies  : 
A  part  from  our  immediate  enemies 
Remote,  and,  if  reliance  might  be  put 
On  distance,  safe.     From  hence  it  bears  due  west 
Some  five  day's  travel  through  the  w'oods  ;  and  now 
The  least  frequented  path  will  be  the  best. 
That  thou  may'st  leave  behind  thee  on  the  left 
The  troubled  country.     Here  thou  see'st  it  south, 
About  these  creeks  and  inlets  and  the  mouth 
Of  Providence  river,  and  the  region  wide 
Of  lakes  and  swamps  in  woodland  interspersed. 
That  darkens  o'er  the  land  on  every  side. 
This  then  will  be  thy  course,  to  render  first 
The  damsel  to  her  father's  hands  ;  then  seek 
Thy  fortune  with  thine  Indian  company 
In  the  Narhaganset  lands.     If  it  fall  fair. 
Thou  wilt  among  their  people  leave  them  there. 
And  to  that  painful  interview  proceed. 
Which  of  thy  dearest  hope,  fitll  well  I  know. 
Must  undeceive  thee.     It  shall  be  my  care 
To  the  Connecticut  thy  way  to  speed  ; 
From  thence,  alas  !  I  can  but  follow  thee 
With  anxious  thoughts  in  spirit  and  in  prayer. 
But  I  will  suffer  no  ill  bodings  now : 
The  Lord  is  merciful,  and  thy  intent 
Is  righteous,  and  to  him  we  leave  the  event." 

Thus  having  ended,  to  the  board  he  led 
His  guest :  too  full  of  care  were  they 
For  appetite  or  easy  talk  that  day. 
"  This  caution  let  me  give  thee,"  Leverett  said, 
"  That  Willoby  is  a  high  old  Cavalier  !" 
"  Fear  not  lest  I  should  jar  upon  his  ear 
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With  ill-attuned  discourse,"  the  Youth  replied. 

"  He  bore  a  part,  a  brave  one  too,  I  hear. 
In  those  unhappy  times,  and  may  look  back 
Upon  the  strife  with  passion  and  with  pride  : 
My  soul  abhors  the  ill  deeds  on  either  side. 
Even  if  it  had  not  cost  me  all  too  dear. 
Likelier  it  is  that  in  my  Father's  sight 
I  may  appear  degenerate,  and  excite 
Sorrow  or  sterner  notions  in  a  heart, 
Tlie  which,  albeit  with  piety  imbued. 
Is  to  a  Christian  temper  unsubdued  : 
But  this  too  I  can  bear.     Oh  what  a  strength 
For  sufferance  to  the  patient  soul  is  given 
When,  wholly  humbled,  it  hath  placed  at  length 
Its  only  hope  in  Heaven." 

"  Nay,"  answer  d  Leverett,  "  earth,  I  trust,  hath  yet 

Good  hope  for  thee  in  store. 

One  day  with  fair  performance  to  be  crown'd : 

For  one  who  doth  so  well  discharge  the  debt 

Of  filial  duty,  will  not  Heaven  fulfil 
The  eternal  promise  which  it  made  of  yore  ? 
Happy,  and  long,  I  trust,  thy  days  shall  be. 
Here,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  giveth  thee." 

And  then,  as  if  with  such  discursive  speech 

To  draw  his  mind  from  gloomy  thoughts  away, 

Did  Leverett  reach 

His  lifted  hand  towards  the  town  and  bay, 

Bright  in  the  morning  sunshine  as  they  lay 

Before  them  :  "  Is  it  not  a  goodly  land," 

He  cried,  "  where  nought  is  wanting  that  may  bless 

The  heart  of  man  with  wholesome  happiness  ? 

Summer  subdues  not  here 

To  sloth  the  dissolute  mind  ; 

Nor  doth  the  rigorous  year 

In  long  inaction  bind 

His  iec-lock'd  arm  and  torpid  faculties. 

But  changeful  skies 

And  varying  seasons,  in  their  due  career, 

Bring  forth  liis  powers  ;  and  in  the  vigorous  frame 

The  human  spirit  thrives  and  ripens  here  ! 

Where  might  the  sober  mind, 

Which  Heaven  with  temperate  desires  hath  blest, 

A  land  of  happier  promise  find? 

Where  might  a  good  man  fitlier  fi.t  his  rest  1 

Where  better  might  he  choose  a  burial-place 

For  him  and  for  his  race  ? 

Where  wiselier  plant  the  tree 

Of  his  posterity'!" 

The  smile  wherewith  the  youth  received  his  speech 

Was  cold  and  feeble,  —  one  in  which  the  heart 

Too  plainly  had  no  part  ; 

Constrain'd  it  came,  and  slowly  past  away. 

"  Truly  thou  say'st,  0  friend  !" 

He  said  ;  "  and  well  are  they 

Who,  far  from  plagues  and  plots,  and  from  the  rage 

Of  faction,  for  their  children  may  prepare 

A  peaceful  heritage. 

For  me,  if  other  end 


Await  me,  fall  my  fortune  as  it  may, 

A  comfort  and  a  strength  it  is  to  know 

That  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

There  is  the  same  Heaven  over  me  on  high. 

Whereon  in  faith  to  fix  the  steady  eye  ; 

The  same  access  for  prayer  ; 

The  same  God,  always  present,  every  where  ; 

And  if  no  home,  yet  every  where  the  bed 
Which  Earth  makes  ready  for  the  weary  head. 

"  But  wherefore  should  I  talk  of  weariness 

Thus  early  in  the  day. 

And  when  the  morning  calls  me  on  my  way  ? 

In  brightness  and  in  beauty  hath  it  risen, 

As  if  the  eternal  skies 

Approved  and  smiled  upon  our  enterprise  I 

Now  then  farewell !     That  we  shall  meet  again. 

True  friend  !  we  know  ;  but  whether  among  men 

Or  angels  who  can  tell  ?     It  is  not  ours 

To  choose,  or  to  foresee  ; 

Such  choice  or  foresight  would  but  ill  agree 

With  man's  imperfect  powers. 
Enough  for  him,  that  what  is  best  will  be." 


IX. 


JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  FOREST. 


They  are  on  their  way,  and  they  have  enter'd  now 

The  forest  that  from  earliest  time  hath  stood. 

By  human  culture  unsubdued. 

Strangelier  assorted  company 

Than  this,  which  through  that  ancient  wood 

Their  solitary  course  pursued. 

No  errant  knight  might  chance  to  see. 

Wandering,  in  good  King  Arthur's  days. 

Through  Faery  or  Loegria  land. 

Where  most  adventures  were  at  hand. 

Liken'd  the  gentle  Annabel  might  be 

To  sweet  Serena,  ere  the  blatant  mouth 

And  cankerous  tooth 

Had  with  their  venom  stain'd  her  harmless  youth. 

And  he  who  paced  beside  her  steed 

Might  seem,  in  form,  and  strength,  and  manly 

grace. 

Like  Calidore,  when  he  had  laid  aside 

His  glorious  thoughts  and  martial  pride. 

And,  as  a  shepherd,  in  the  sylvan  shade, 

Woo'd  Pastorella  for  his  bride. 

Contented  to  forego  for  her  the  meed 

Of  high  desert ;  and  with  true  love 

How  largely  for  ambition  overpaid  ! 

Such  Oliver  might  seem,  and  such  the  maid. 
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But  lighter  hearts,  I  ween,  of  yore 

Then  first  perhaps  the  Virgin  thought 

The  errant  knights  and  damsels  bore, 

How  large  a  dower  of  love  and  faithfulness 

In  ages  when  the  shield  and  lance 

Her  gentle  spirit  could  have  brought 

Gave  law  through  all  the  realms  of  Old  Romance  ; 

A  kindred  heart  to  bless  ; 

Who  roam'd  at  hap,  or  on  adventure  bent. 

Herself  then  first  she  understood 

Searching  the  seas,  the  isles,  and  continent  ; 

With  what  capacities  endued  ; 

When  they,  in  bower,  in  hermitage,  and  hall. 

Then  first,  by  undeserved  neglect 

Were  welcomed  every  where  by  all. 

Roused  to  a  consciousness  of  self-respect. 

Or  underneath  the  greenwood  tree 

Felt  she  was  not  more  willing  to  be  won 

Took  up  their  inn  contentedly. 

Than  worthy  to  be  woo'd. 

For  in  that  pensive  maiden's  mien 

Had  they  from  such  disturbant  thoughts  been  fi-ee. 

Had  recent  sorrow  left  its  trace, 

It  had  been  sure  for  them 

And  plainly  too  might  there  be  seen 

A  gladsome  sight  to  see 

A  present  trouble  in  her  face : 

The  Indian  children,  with  what  glee 

She  fear'd  the  melancholy  meeting. 

They  breathed  their  native  air  of  liberty. 

When  grief  would  mar  her  father's  greeting  ; 

Food  to  the  weary  man  with  toil  forespent 

And  hardly  less,  I  ween,  the  pain 

Not  more  refreshment  brings, 

With  which  she  soon  must  part 

Than  did  the  forest  breeze  upon  its  wings 

From  one  whose  image  would  remain 

To  these  true  younglings  of  the  wilderness: 

The  inmate  of  her  heart. 

A  happy  sight,  a  sight  of  hearts  content ! 

For  wishes,  from  herself  till  now  conceal'd — 

For  blithe  were  they 

Conceal'd,  if  not  represt — 

As  swallows,  wheeling  in  the  summer  sky 

And  thoughts,  to  which  the  will  had  not  consented. 

At  close  of  day  ; 

Forlornly  as  she  felt  them  now  reveal'd. 

As  insects,  when  on  high 

Her  secret  soul  unwillingly  confess'd. 

Their  mazy  dance  they  thread 

Unwillingly  repented : 

In  myriads  overhead. 

And  hopes,  that  had  arisen  she  scarce  knew  how. 

Where  sunbeams  through  the  thinner  foliage  gleam, 

Were  first  acknowledged  when  they  fail'd  her  now. 

Or  spin  in  rapid  circles  as  they  play. 

Where  winds  are  still, 

Think  not  that  Oliver  was  free 

Upon  the  surface  of  the  unrippled  stream; 

The  while  from  painful  sympathy : 

Yea,  gamesome  in  their  innocence  were  they 

What  more  had  he  required  his  lot  to  bless. 

As  lambs  in  fragrant  pasture,  at  their  will 

Than  in  the  depth  of  those  clear  eyes  was  seen — 

The  udder  when  to  press 

The  modest,  meek,  confiding  gentleness, 

They  run,  for  hunger  less 

That  soften'd  while  it  sanctified  her  mien ; 

Than  joy,  and  very  love  and  wantonness. 

Those  looks,  devoid  of  art. 

Nor  less  contentment  had  it  brought 

Whose  mild  intelligence  he  loved  to  meet ; 

To  see  what  change  benevolence  had  wrought 

The  voice,  that,  varying  still,  but  always  sweet, 

In  the  wild  Indian  mother,  whom  they  first 

Still  found  a  chord  responsive  in  his  heart  1 

Had  seen,  her  spirit  strong 

If  ever  at  his  fate  he  half  repined, 

Madden'd  by  violence  of  wrong. 

If  ever  o'er  his  calm  and  constant  mind 

For  vengeance  in  her  inmost  soul. 

The  doubt,  the  trouble,  and  the  cloud,  were  brought, 

With  natural  but  with  ferine  rage,  athirst. 

'Twas  at  the  thought. 

That  soul  unhoped-for  kindness  had  subdued  : 

That  cruel  circumstance  two  souls  must  sever. 

Her  looks,  and  words,  and  actions,  now  combined. 

Whom  God,  he  surely  felt,  would  else  have  join'd 

Express'd,  in  that  composure  of  the  mind 

for  ever. 

Which  uneflaceable  sorrow  had  left  behind. 

A  lively  ever-watchful  gratitude. 

Uneasy  now  became  perforce 

Oliver  seem'd  to  her  a  creature 

The  inevitable  intercourse. 

Less  of  this  earth  than  of  celestial  nature  , 

Too  grateful  heretofore  : 

And  Annabel  as  well 

Each  in  the  other  could  descry 

Had  won  from  her  a  love  like  veneration  ; 

The  tone  constrain'd,  the  alter'd  eye. 

(So  goodness  on  the  grateful  heart  can  gain  ;) 

They  knew  that  each  to  each  could  seem 

Though  charms  of  European  tint  and  feature 

No  longer  as  of  yore  ; 

No  beauty  to  an  Indian  eye  convey. 

And  yet,  while  thus  estranged,  I  deem. 

Regarded  with  disdain. 

Each  loved  the  other  more. 

As  if  they  were  the  original  stamp  and  stain 

Hers  was  perhaps  the  saddest  heart ; 

Of  an  inferior  clay. 

His  the  more  forced  and  painful  part ; 

Proved  in  some  earlier,  inexpert  creation. 

A  sense  of  proper  maiden  pride 

And  then,  for  degradation, 

To  her  the  needful  strength  supplied. 

When  the  red  man  was  fashion'd,  put  away. 
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Pamya  was  troubled  now,  for  she  had  seen 
Their  alter'd  mien  : 
Some  change  there  was,  she  knew  not  what,  nor 
wliy, 

Some  infelicity ; 
Which  yet  she  might  descry 
Rose  not  from  wrath  nor  alienated  will ; 
For  in  their  converse  still 
The  tones  were  such  as  meet 
The  ear  of  love,  and  still 
The  smiles  they  interchanged,  though  sad,  were 
sweet ; 
Yet  plainly  she  could  tell,  all  was  not  well. 
They  too  could  read  in  her  observant  eye 
Its  apprehension  and  its  sympathy  : 
And  surely  she,  had  but  her  speech  been  free. 
Had  prest,  how  earnestly  !  for  explanation, 
And  sought  to  bring  about 
The  full  and  perfect  reconciliation 
Dearly  desired  by  both,  she  did  not  doubt. 
Their  hearts  were  merciful  and  meek  she  knew. 

And  could  not  to  each  other  but  be  true : 

But  on  her  tongue  the  curse  of  Babel  hung. 

And  when  the  eager  wish  her  breast  was  swelling. 

Eye-speaking  thoughts  were  all  she  could  impart. 

Intelligibly  telling 

The  deep  indwelling  yearnings  of  the  heart. 

Four  days  they  travell'd  through  the  endless  wood. 
Measuring  their  journey  still  to  reach  at  eve 
Some  settler's  home,  and  sure  of  their  receiving 
Such  hospitality,  sincere  though  rude, 
As  men  who  felt  no  want,  and  had  no  vice 
Of  chilling  avarice. 
In  their  plain  kindness  found  a  joy  in  giving. 
The  fifth  morn  rose,  and  with  the  morn  rose  they. 

That  they  might  reach  that  day 
Their  journey's  end  ;  and  through  the  forest  wide 
Did  they  their  weary  way 
Hold  on  from  early  dawn  till  eventide  ; 
But  ere  the  light  of  eve 
Began  to  fade,  their  guide, 
Accustomed  to  descry 
With  instantaneous  eye 
The  slightest  trace  of  man,  a  smoke  espied, 
Staining  a  little  space  of  open  sky  : 
**  Yon  is  the  place  we  seek  ! "  he  said  ;  nor  knew 
What  a  cold  feeling,  at  the  words,  ran  through 
The  veins  of  Annabel,  and  Newman  too. 


Oh,  what  a  happy  meeting  had  been  here, 
Willoby  thought,  in  anguish,  when  he  prest 
His  daughter  to  his  widow'd  breast ; 


If  that  dear  hope  which  served  so  long  to  cheer 
His  patient  labours  in  the  wilderness 

Had  wholly  been  fulfiU'd,  as  now  in  part  ; 
After  so  many  storms  and  troubles  past. 

Here  had  the  faithful  partner  of  his  heart 
Rejoiced  to  reach  the  quiet  port  at  last. 


APPENDIX 


OLIVER  NEWMAN. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  story  intended  to  be 
worked  out  in  this  poem  is,  with  the  exception  of 
those  passages  otherwise  appropriated  by  references, 
drawn  from  very  brief  and  sometimes  contradictory 
notes  in  Mr.  Southey's  handwriting. 

In  the  published  letters  from  Mr.  Southey  to  Mr. 
W.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  there  is  a  passage,  written 
in  Jan.  1811,  which  records  the  earliest  germ  of  this 
poem  in  his  mind.  "In  reviewing  Holmes's  Ameri- 
can Annals,  I  pointed  out  Philip's  war  as  tlie  proper 
subject  for  an  Anglo-American  Iliad.  I  have  now 
fallen  in  love  with  it  myself,  and  am  brooding  over 
it  with  the  full  intention  of  falling  to  work  as  soon  as 
Pelayo  is  completed.  The  main  interest  will  fi.t 
upon  Goffe,  the  regicide,  for  whom  I  invent  a  Qua- 
ker son,  a  new  character  you  will  allow  for  heroic 
poetry.  This  GUver  Goffe,  however,  is  to  be  the 
hero."  The  poem  itself  is  in  the  first  draught  called 
Oliver  Goffe. 

The  facts  relating  to  those  regicides  whose  fate  is 
alluded  to  in  the  poem  are  as  follow  :*  "  When  Ihe  re- 
storation appeared  inevitable,  Colonel  Goffe,  with 
his  father-in-law,  Colonel  Whalley,  seeing  that  their 
life  was  in  danger,  left  the  kingdom,  and  arrived  in 
America  on  the  27th  of  July,  1660.  For  some  time 
they  resided  at  Cambridge,  four  miles  from  Boston 
attending  public  service,  and  being  received  with  re- 
spect and  hospitality  by  the  inhabitants.  But  when 
the  Act  of  Idemnity,  out  of  which  they  were  ex- 
pressly excepted,  arrived  at  Boston,  in  November, 
the  magistrates  withdrew  their  protection,  and 
Whalley  and  Goffe  retired  to  New  Haven.  Here  they 
were  forced  to  conceal  themselves,  and  eventually  to 
fly  to  a  retirement,  called  Hatchet's  Harbour,  in  the 
woods,  where  they  remained  two  nights,  till  a  cave 
in  the  side  of  a  hill  was  prepared  to  conceal  them. 
To  this  hill  they  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  and 
remained  some  weeks  in  their  hiding-place,  sleeping, 

•  See  "  Trial  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Regicidee,"  in  Murray's 
Family  Library. 
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when  the  weather  was  tempestuous,  in  a  house  near 
it.  They  behaved  with  great  honour  to  their  friends : 
and  when  Mr.  Davenport,  the  minister  of  New  Ha- 
ven, was  suspected  by  the  magistrates  of  concealing 
iheni,  they  went  publicly  to  the  deputy-governor  of 
New  Haven  to  oflcr  themselves  up  ;  but  he  refused  to 
take  any  notice  of  them,  sutiering  ibeni  to  return 
again  to  tlie  woods.  The  pursuit  of  them  afterwards 
relaxing,  they  remained  two  years  in  a  house  near 
Milford,  where  they  "tcquently  prayed  and  preached 
at  private  meetings  in  their  chamber;  till  the  Ifing's 
eommissioners  coming  to  Boston,  they  were  again 
driven  to  their  cave  in  the  woods.  Here  some  In- 
dians discovered  their  beds,  which  obliged  them  to 
seek  afresh  refuge:  and  they  went  to  Hadley,  100 
miles  distant,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Hus- 
sell,  the  minister,  and  remained  as  long  as  they  lived, 
very  few  persons  knowing  who  they  were.  Whalley's 
death  took  place  about  1679.  They  confessed  that 
their  lives  were  "  miserable,  and  constant  burdens  to 
them;"  especially  when  their  fanatical  hopes  of 
some  divine  vengeance  on  Charles  II.  and  his  ad- 
visers were  perpetually  disappointed.  The  fidelity 
and  affection  of  GofTe's  wife  to  her  husband  were 
remarkably  displayed  in  her  letters." 

While  they  were  at  Hadley  the  Indian  war  broke 
out,  which  was  particularly  disastrous  in  that  part 
of  the  colony.*  "  The  following  story  has  been  tra- 
ditionally conveyed  down  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Hadley.  In  the  course  of  Philip's  war,  which  in- 
volved almost  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  New  England, 
and  amongst  them  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town,  the  inhabitants  thought  it  proper  to  ob 
serve  the  1st  of  September,  1675,  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  While  they  were  in  the  church,  and 
employed  in  their  worship,  they  were  surprised  by 
a  band  of  savages.  The  people  instantly  betook 
themselves  to  their  arms,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  they  had  carried  with  them  to 
the  church,  and,  rushing  out  of  the  house,  attacked 
their  invaders.  The  panic  under  which  they  began 
the  conflict  was,  however,  so  great,  and  their  num- 
ber was  so  disproportioned  to  that  of  their  enemies, 
that  they  fought  doubtfully  at  first,  and  in  a  short 
time  began  evidently  to  give  way.  At  this  time  an 
ancient  man,  with  hoary  locks,  of  a  most  venerable 
and  dignified  aspect,  and  in  a  dress  widely  diflijring 
from  that  of  the  inhabitants,  appeared  suddenly  at 
their  head,  and  with  a  firm  voice,  and  an  example  of 
undaunted  resolution,  reanimated  their  spirits — led 
them  again  to  the  conflict — and  totally  routed  the 
savages.  When  the  battle  was  ended,  the  stranger 
suddenly  disappeared  ;  and  no  person  knew  whence 
he  had  come,  or  whither  he  had  gone.  The  relief 
was  so  timely,  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  and  so 
providential ;  the  appearance  and  the  retreat  of  him 
who  furnished  it,  were  so  unaccountable,  his  person 
was  so  dignified  and  commanding,  his  resolution  so 
superior,  and  his  interference  so  decisive,  that  the 
inhabitants,  without  any  uncommon  exertion  of  cre- 
dulity, readily  believed  him  to  be  an  angel  sent  by 
Heaven  for  their  preservation.  Nor  was  this  opin- 
ion seriously  controverted  until  it  was  discovered, 
several  years  afterwards,  that  Goffe  and  Whalley  had 
been  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell.     Then  it 

■•  Dwiglits  Travela  in  New  England,  vol  i.  p.  317.  London.  1823. 


was  known  that  their  deliverer  was  Goffe,  Whalley 
having  become  superannuated  some  time  before  the 
event  took  place."  The  latter  part  of  Gofll-'s  life 
seems  not  to  be  known  with  certainty.  Dwight  says 
immediately  before  the  passage  above  quoted,  "After 
Whalley's  death,  Goffe  quitted  Hadley,  went  into 
Connecticut,  and  afterwards,  according  to  tradition, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  Here  he  is 
said  to  have  lived  some  time,  and,  the  better  to  dis- 
guise himself,  to  have  carried  vegetables  at  times  to 
market.  It  is  said  that  having  been  discovered  here, 
he  retired  secretly  to  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  there  lived  with  a  son  of  Whalley  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life." 

Goflij's  was  a  divided  family — one  of  his  bro- 
thers being  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
while  another  was  become  a  Roiuan  Catholic  priest. 
'I'o  this  division  allusion  is  made  in  Leverett's  con- 
versation with  Oliver.  Of  the  other  persons  intro- 
duced, the  following  are  historical;  Leverett  the 
governor,  who  succeeded  Bcllinghain,  in  1G73  ;  he 
had  been  a  Cromwellian,  and  is  sobered  into  a  ra- 
!  tional  Conformist ;  he  knew  where  the  regicides 
.  were,  and  connived  at  their  concealment,  as  he  is 
represented  doing  in  the  poem  :  and  Randolph,  of 
whom  the  people  of  New  England  said  "that  he 
went  up  and  down  to  devour  them."  Also  the 
names  of  the  Indian  chieftains,  and  the  general  ac- 
count of  the  war,  are  matter  of  history. 

The  hero  Oliver  himself  is  therefore  a  purely  im- 
aginary character :  he  was  originally  intended  to  be 
a  Quaker;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  author  after- 
wards considered  that  the  noble  points  of  character 
and  of  jmnciple  intended  to  be  exhibited — viz.  zeal 
for  the  Christian  faith,  inflexible  truth,  peacefulness, 
and  endurance — were  not  exclusively  belonging  to 
that  sect  whose  operations  and  whose  sufferings  in 
INcw  England  he  had  been  contemplating;  and  at 
the  same  time,  that  some  features  of  their  character 
were  both  unmanageable  in  poetry  and  distasteful  to 
his  own  mind.  There  was  also  another  reason  for 
the  alteration,  namely,  that  he  found  it  necessary  for 
his  plot,  that,  at  least  in  one  instance,  Oliver's  usual 
mode  of  conduct  should  bend  to  circumstances;  and 
such  a  compliance  would  be  morally,  and  therefore 
poetically,  probable  in  a  person  swayed  only  by  a 
reasonable  principle,  but  not  so  in  one  governed  by 
an  absolute  rule  of  life.  The  following  notes  will 
explain  the  intended  bearing  of  this  character  upon 
the  sto''y. 

ISll.  "A  son  of  Goffe;,  a  (iuaker,  gone  after  his 
mother's  death  to  seek  his  father.  He,  by  convert- 
ing one  of  the  principal  Sachems,  weakens  Meta- 
com's  party  so  materially  as  to  decide  the  contest  J 
and  with  that  Sachem  he  retires  into  the  interior. 
He  and  his  father  are  discovered,  and  he  will  not  lift 
his  hand  in  defence.  A  parly  of  Indians  take  them 
all,  he  still  passive;  hence  his  influence  begins  with 
their  astonishment."  "The  points  on  which  Oli- 
ver's Quakerism  is  put  to  the  test  are,  in  not  deny- 
ing his  father's  name,  and  in  not  lifting  a  hand  to 
defend  him." 

1814.  "  Oliver  must  be  so  far  instrumental  in  ter- 
minating the  war  as  to  obtain  security  for  his  father; 
and  this  instrumentality  must  be  effected  wholly  by 
means  conformable  to  his  peculiar  opinions.  But 
those  opinions  must  yield  where  they  are  wrong." 
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Imperfectly  as  the  latter  part  of  the  story  can  be 
ascertained,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  sketch  it 
out,  however  rudely,  from  the  author's  hints,  than 
to  leave  an  entire  blank. 

X.  Oliver  at  Willohy's  House. 

They  remain  awhile  at  Willoby's,  that  Pamya  may 
be  their  protection.  When  some  Indians  appear, 
she  goes  out,  and  finds  among  a  party  of  Indians 
one  of  her  own  tribe.  After  her  story,  the  calumet 
is  smoked,  and  the  door  of  Willoby's  house  painted 
with  marks  indicating  that  it  was  under  their  pro- 
tection. Then  they  venture  to  depart.  A  sort  of 
half-confidence  has  first  been  made  to  Willoby  in 
consequence  of  his  wife's  letter,  and  a  sort  of  half- 
engagement  formed.  Willoby  had  known  one  of  the 
Gotfes.  His  moral  reasons  for  leaving  England, — 
on  account  of  his  sons,  seeing  the  character  of  the 
times,  and  that  all  that  we  pray  in  the  Litany  to  be 
delivered  from,  was  come  upon  the  country — blind- 
ness of  heart,  pride,  vain-glory  and  hypocrisy,  envy, 
hatred  and  malice,  false  doctrine,  heresy  and  schism, 
sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion,  &c,. 

XI.  TTie  Wounded  Indian. 

Oliver  journeying  with  Pamya  and  her  children 
through  the  forest,  finds  a  wounded  Indian,  by  whom 
they  stay  till  a  party  of  his  countrymen  see  them. 
This  is  the  Mohawk,  whom  Philip  had  meant  to  kill, 
and  not  smlpcd,  to  create  a  belief  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  English.  (An  historical  fact,  and  re- 
presented as  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.)  JIany 
hints  for  forest  scenery,  which  are  nolfc  down, 
would  probably  belong  to  this  canto.  At  night  Oli- 
ver is  seen  reading  by  firelight  in  the  wood. 

XII.  Whallei/s  body. 

The  Indians  conduct  the  party  to  their  Sachem : 
on  the  way  they  meet  with  Whalley's  body  being  con- 
veyed somewhere  for  interment.  Oliver  knows  it 
by  a  mutilated  hand.  Likeness  of  Whalley  to  his 
daughter  [Oliver's  mother] ;  that  family  character  of 
face  which  the  infant  brings  into  the  world,  and  into 
which  the  countenance  settles  in  old  age,  when  the 
character  which  individual  pursuits  and  passions 
have  induced  fades  away,  and  the  natural  linea- 
ments recover  their  primary  cast.  The  death  of 
Whalley  sets  Goffe  at  liberty.  They  reach  the  en- 
campment of  Indians,  and  Pamya  is  restored  to  her 
own  friends,  the  Narhagansets. 

XIII.  The  Affair  of  Hadley. 

A  renegade  (in  one  place  named  Joshua  Tift,  the 
English  savage  and  traitor,)  being  among  the  In- 
dians, calls  Oliver  a  spy,  insults  and  strikes  him. 
This  Oliver  endures  patiently,  making  no  retalia- 
tion. This  fellow  relates  the  affair  of  Hadley,  "  the 
most  disastrous  day  that  ever  befell  New  England," 
and  especially  the  marvellous  apparition  of  one  dur- 
ing the  conflict,  who  was  really  GofTe,  Oliver's  fa- 
ther. 

XIV'.  Reasoning  wUh  the  Sachems. 

The  interest  of  this  scene  is  to  turn  chiefly  upon 
two  points ;  the  effect  for  good  which  Oliver's  words 
have  upon   an  old  Indian  chief,  who  has  formerly 


been  impressed  by  Eliot  or  R.  Williams,  and  who 
now  puts  himself  under  Oliver's  guidance.  This 
man  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Sakanets,  who  are  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  Narhagan.set  stock.  It 
would  have  been  contrary  to  history  to  make  the 
Narhaganset  chieftain  himself  influenced  at  this 
time  by  Oliver.  The  other  point  is,  the  peculiar 
character  of  Philip,  composed  of  hatred  and  vindic- 
tiveness  against  the  English,  united  with  gloomy 
forebodings  about  the  issue  of  the  war. 

These  may  be  some  of  his  words,  or  rather  the 
more  hopeful  Canonchet's : 

The  forest  and  the  swamp  are  our  allies ; 

Have  we  not  with  these  giants  of  the  wood 
A  sacred  immemorial  brotherhood? 

The  land  itself  will  aid  her  proper  children. 

XV.  Oliver  reaches  his  Father. 

When  Oliver  mentions  the  wilderness,  Goffe  re- 
plies, it  is  not  there  that  he  must  prepare  the  way 
of  tlie  Lord,  but  in  the  streets  of  London. 

XVI.  The  Arrest. 

A  party  sentry  Randolph,  with  Willoby  the  cava- 
lier at  their  head,  surprise  them. — Willoby  oflers  to 
let  them  go,  if  Oliver  will  declare  that  this  person  is 
not  Gofie.    Meeting  with  Randolph. 

XV'II.  Rescue 
The  whole  party  are  surprised  by  the  Sakonets. — 
Goffe  and  Willoby  escape.— Randolph  and  Oliver  are 
taken,  and  carried  to  the  encampment  of  the  Sachems. 
^Oliver  is  recognized  and  welcomed.— Randolph  is 
to  be  burnt,  but  Oliver  obtains  his  life  and  safe  dis- 
mission :  they  separate. 

XVIII.  Defeat  of  the  Indians. 

Goffe  meanwhile  has  rallied  some  stragglers,  who 
attack  and  defeat  the  Sakonet  party,  and  take  some; 
for  whom  Oliver  intercedes,  engaging  for  them  that 
they  shall  commit  no  more  hostilities. — He  then  goes 
with  these  Indians  to  negotiate  with  their  tribe. 

XIX.  Annabel  a  Prisoner. 

While  this  discussion  is  going  on,  Annabel  is 
brought  in  a  prisoner  by  the  renegade:  in  the  dis- 
pute which  ensues,  Oliver  kills  him.  This  is  the 
point  in  which  Oliver's  passivencss  is  to  give  way  to 
a  just  wrath.  Before  he  knocks  out  the  fello^v's 
brains  he  stands  "trembling,  but  not  with  fear." 

XX.  Peace. 

The  Sakonet  tribe  make  peace  with  the  English  ; 
Oliver  going  with  the  chiefs  to  the  English  head- 
quarters to  sign  it. — The  Mohawk,  whojn  he  had 
saved  in  the  forest,  meets  him  there,  at  the  head  of 
his  party. 

XXI.  Death  of  Philip. 

Oliver's  services  are  now  clearly  seen. — Randolph 
solicits  for  him  a  grant  of  land. — Willoby  gives  liim 
his  daughter,  and  Russell  marries  them. — Pamya's 
children  baptized. 
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J^^0tellan(oufS  ^oettc^il  Mtmafnis. 


FRAGMENTARY  THOUGHTS 

OCCASIOSED   BV    HIS    SON'S   DEATH. * 

Tht  life  was  a  day,  and  sum  it  well,  life  is  but  a 
week  of  such  days, — with  how  much  storm,  and 
cold,  and  darkness !  Thine  was  a  sweet  spring  holy- 
day, — a  vernal  Sabbath,  all  sunshine,  hope,  and 
promise. 


and  that  name 
In  sacred  silence  buried,  which  was  still 
At  mom  and  eve  the  never-wearving  theme 
Of  dear  discourse. 


playfiil  thoughts 
Tum'd  now  to  gall  and  esel. 


He  to  whom  Heaven  in  mercy  hath  assign'd 
Life's  wholesome  wormwood,  fears  no  bitterness 
when 
From  th'  hand  of  Death  he  drinks  the  Amreeta  cup. 


Beauties  of  nature, — the  passion  of  my  youth. 
Nursed  up  and  ripen'd  to  a  settled  love. 
Whereto  my  heart  is  wedded. 


Feeling  at  Westminster,  when  summer  evening 
sent  a  sadness  to  my  heart,  and  I  sate  pining  for 
green  fields,  and  banks  of  flowers,  and  running 
streams,— or  dreaming  of  Avon  and  her  rocks  and 
woods. 


No  more  great  attempts,  only  a  few  autumnal 
flowers,  like  second  primroses,  &c. 


They  who  look  for  me  in  our  Father's  kingdom 
Will  look  for  Him  also  ;  inseparably 
Shall  we  be  so  remembered. 


*  Letter  to  Mr.  "W.  Taylor,  RIarch,  1817.  "  1  have  begun  a 
iftsuUory  poem  in  blank  verse,  pitched  in  a  higher  key  than 
Cowper'3,  and  in  a  wiser  strain  of  philosophy  than  Young's ;  but 
as  yet  I  have  not  recovered  heart  enough  to  proceed  with  it ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  it  will  be  published  during  my  life." 


The  Grave  the  house  of  Hope : 
It  is  the  haven  whither  we  are  bound 
On  the  rough  sea  of  life,  and  thence  she  lands 
In  her  own  country,  on  the  immortal  shore. 


Come,  then. 
Pain  and  infirmity  —  appointed  guests, 
My  heart  is  ready. 


311/  soul 
Needed  perhaps  a  longer  discipline. 
Or  sorer  penance,  here. 


A  respite  something  like  repose  is  gain'd 
While  I  invoke  them,  and  the  troubled  tide 
Of  feeling,  for  a  while  allay'd,  obeys 
A  tranquillizing  influence,  that  might  seem 
By  some  benign  intelligence  dispensed. 
Who  lends  an  ear  to  man. 

They  are  not,  though, 
Mere  unrealities :  rather,  I  ween. 
The  ancient  Poets,  in  the  graceful  garb 
Of  fiction,  have  transmitted  earliest  tniths, 
111  understood  ;  adorning,  as  they  deem'd, 
With  mythic  tales  things  erringly  received, 
And  mingling  with  primeval  verities 
Their  own  devices  vain.     For  what  to  us 
Scripture  assures,  by  searching  proof  confirm'd, 
And  inward  certainty  of  sober  Faith, 
Tradition  unto  them  deliver'd  down 
Changed  and  corrupted  in  the  course  of  time, 
And  haply  also  by  delusive  art 
Of  Evil  Powers. 


SHORT  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE, 
khtthmicallt  arrangep  ok  paraphhased. 

Jerem.  TI.  4. 

Woe  unto  us ! 
For  the  day  goeth  down. 
For  the  shadows  of  evening 
Are  lengthen'd  out. 


Jer.  is.  23—4. 
Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom. 
Let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches. 
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Let  not  the  mighty  glory  in  his  might. 

Lamentations,  hi.  44. 

But  in  only  this  let  him  that  glorieth,  glory. 

Tlip  Lord 

That  he  knoweth  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  infinite 

1  lie  i-JUL  u 

Covered  himself  with  a  cloud. 

mercy. 

That  the  prayer  should  not  pass  through. 

Who  exerciseth  on  the  earth 

His  loving-kindness  and  his  righteonsness. 

HosEA,  X.  13,  13. 

Jek.  xiii.  16. 

Break  up  your  fallow-ground. 

Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  and  reap 

Give  glory  to  the  Lord  your  God ! 

In  mercy  ;  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord. 

Lest,  while  ye  look  for  light, 

Ye  have  plough'd  wickedness,  and  ye  have  reap'd 

He  bring  the  darkness  on. 

Iniquity :  the  fruit  of  lies  hath  been 

And  the  feet  that  advanced 

Your  harvest  and  your  food. 

With  haughty  step. 

Marching  astray  in  their  pride. 
Stumble  and  fail 

In  the  shadow  of  death. 

Daniel,  ix.  7,  8,  9.  18. 

To  Thee  belongeth  righteousness,  0  Lord ! 

Confusion  and  shame  to  us  ; 

Jek.  xlvii.  6,  7. 

To  our  kings  and  our  princes. 

Sword  of  the  Lord  !  how  long 

Our  priests  and  our  nilers. 
Ourselves  and  our  children. 

Ere  thou  be  quiet  ?     0  thou  sword,  how  long? 
Put  up  thyself 

Because  we  have  sinned  against  Thee. 

Into  thy  scabbard. 

Rest  and  be  still. 

But  mercies  and  forgivenesses  belong 
To  Thee,  0  Lord  our  God, 

Rebellious  though  we  be. 

Jer.  xlii.  7. 

From  the  prudent  hath  counsel  departed  ? 

Is  wisdom  no  more  in  the  land  ? 

Hath  it  utterly  perish'd "? 

Incline  thine  ear,  and  hear ; 

Is  it  vanish'd  and  gone  ? 

Open  thine  eyes,  and  pitifully  see 

Our  sins,  our  miseries. 

The  impending  punishment. 

Too  long,  too  much  deserved. 

Jee.  l.  25. 

...  the  Lord 

Open'd  his  armoury,  and  brought  forth 

The  weapons  of  his  wrath. 

Amos,  v.  8. 

Who  calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

And  poureth  them  in  seasonable  rain 

Upon  the  face  of  earth. 

Jer.  l.  15. 

Ye  nations,  shout  against  her  round  about ; 

Take  vengeance  upon  her. 

It  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord, 

Nahum,  I.  3 — 8. 

As  she  hath  done,  do  unto  her, 

The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whiriwind. 

The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  storm. 

The  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet. 

And  darkness  shall  pursue  his  enemies. 

LtiKE,  in.  5. 

When  every  valley  shall  be  filled, 

And  every  mountain  be  brought  low ; 

The  crooked  he  made  straight, 

Nahtjm,  m.  15.  17. 

The  rough  ways  smooth. 

There  shall  the  fire  devour  thee, 

The  sword  shall  cut  thee  off. 
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Make  thyself  many  as  the  canker-worm, 

As  the  locusts  make  thyself  many. 

Thou  hast  multiplied  thy  merchants 

Above  tile  stars  of  heaven  ! 

But  the  canker-worm  epoileth. 

Then  fleeth  away. 

And  his  place  is  not  found. 


1  Kings,  viii.  23.  27.  30. 
Lord  God  of  Israel ! 
There  is  no  God  like  Thee, 
In  heaven  above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath. 

Who  keepest  covenant 
And  mercy  with  thy  servants,  when  with  all 
Their  heart  they  walk  before  Thee. 


....  will  God  indeed 
Dwell  on  the  earth  1  Behold,  the  heaven,  and 

heaven 
Of  heavens,  cannot  contain  Thee  ;  how  much  less 
This  house  that  man  hath  builded  ! 


....  hear  Thou  in  heaven,  thy  dwelling  place  ; 
And  when  Thou  hearest,  O  Lord  God,  forgive ! 


Isaiah,  xxt.  1.4.  7. 
Thy  counsels.  Lord,  of  old. 
Are  faithfulness  and  truth. 


A  strength  to  the  weak  hast  thou  been, 

A  help  to  the  poor  in  his  need, 

A  refuge  from  the  storm, 

A  shadow  from  the  heat. 


The  covering  that  is  cast 
Over  all  people  shall  be  then  removed, 
And  the  veil  that  is  spread 
Over  all  nations  be  taken  away. 


Isaiah,  ixvi.  3.  5.  8. 

Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
Whose  mind  is  staid  on  Thee. 


He  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high  ; 
The  lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low. 


He  layeth  it  low  to  the  ground. 
He  bringeth  it  down  to  the  dust : 

The  foot  shall  tread  it  down. 
The  feet  of  the  poor  and  the  needy. 


In  the  way  of  thy  judgments, 
0  Lord,  have  we  waited  for  thee. 


Isaiah,  xxviii.  15.  17,  18. 

They  have  made  lies  their  refiige. 
And  under  falsehood  have  they  hid  themselves  ; 
Their  covenant  is  with  death,  with  hell 
The  agreement  wherein  they  trust. 
0  fools  !  0  miserables  ! 
The  covenant  shall  be  annull'd. 
The  agreement  shall  not  stand. 
By  the  storm  shall  their  refuge  be  swept  away. 
Their  hiding-place 
By  the  flood  be  overflown. 


Isaiah,  ixviii.  16. 

In  Zion  the  foundation  hath  been  laid, 
A  precious  corner-stone,  a  sure  foundation. 


Isaiah,  xxxi.  3. 

When  the  Lord  shall  put  forth  his  anger, 
Then  both  he  that  helpeth  shall  fall,  and  he  that  is 
holpen. 


Isaiah,  lvii.  1. 

The  righteous  perisheth. 

And  none  layeth  it  to  heart ! 

The  merciful  man 

Is  taken  away 

From  the  evil  to  come. 


EzEKiEi.,  VII.  5,  G,  7.  12. 

An  evil,  an  only  evil, 
Behold,  is  come  !  an  end 
Is  come, — the  end  is  come  ! 
It  watcheth  for  thee,  behold  it  is  come. 
The  time  of  trouble  is  near. 
The  morning  is  gone  forth  ; 
Behold  the  day  is  come. 
Let  not  the  buyer  rejoice. 
Nor  let  the  seller  mourn. 
For  wrath,  the  wrath  of  God, 
Is  upon  all  the  multitudes  thereof 
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EzEEIEL,  XXII.  7,  8.   14. 

In  thee  have  they  set  light 

By  venerable  age. 

By  natural  piety. 
fn  thee  God's  holy  things  have  they  despiseJ, 
God's  sabbaths  have  profaned. 
Oh  can  thine  heart  endure, 
Or  can  thine  hand  be  strong, 
■When  God  shall  deal  with  thee  1 


LITTLE  BOOK,  IN  GREEN  AND  GOLD. 

Little  Book,  in  green  and  gold. 
Thou  art  thus  bedight  to  hold 
Robert  Soutbey's  Album  rhymes. 
Wrung  from  htm  in  busy  times  : 
Not  a  few  to  his  vexation, 
By  importune  application  ; 
Some  in  half-sarcastic  strain, 
More  against  than  with  the  grain  ; 
Other  some,  he  must  confess. 
Bubbles  blown  in  idleness  ; 
Some  in  earnest,  some  in  jest. 
Good  for  little  at  the  best : 
Yet  because  his  daughter  dear 
Would  collect  them  fondly  here. 
Little  Book,  in  gold  and  green, 
Thou  art  not  unfitly  seen 
Thus  nppareU'd  for  her  pleasure. 
Like  the  casket  of  a  treasure. 
Other  owner,  well  I  know. 
Never  more  can  prize  thee  so. 

Little  Book,  when  thou  art  old. 

Time  will  dim  thy  green  and  gold. 

Little  Book,  thou  wilt  outlive 

The  pleasure  thou  wert  made  to  give  : 

Dear  domestic  recollections. 

Home-born  loves,  and  old  affections. 

Incommunicable  they  : 

And  when  these  have  passed  away. 

As  perforce  they  must,  from  earth. 

Where  is  then  thy  former  worth  ? 

Other  value,  then,  I  ween. 

Little  Book,  may  supervene. 

Happily  if  unto  some 

Thou  in  due  descent  shouUlst  come. 

Who  would  something  find  in  thee 

Like  a  relic's  sanctity. 

And  in  whom  thou  may'st  awake. 

For  thy  former  owner's  sake, 

A  pious  thought,  a  natural  sigh, 

A  feeling  of  mortality. 


When  those  feelings,  and  that  race. 
Have  in  course  of  time  given  place. 
Little  worth,  and  little  prized. 
Disregarded  or  despised. 
Thou  wilt  then  be  bought  and  sold. 
In  thy  faded  green  and  gold. 
Then,  unless  some  curious  eye 
Thee  upon  the  shelf  should  spy. 
Dust  will  gather  on  thee  there. 
And  the  worms,  that  never  spare. 
Feed  their  fill  within,  and  hide. 
Burrowing  safely  in  thy  side. 
Till  transfigured  out  they  come 
From  that  emblem  of  the  tomb  : 
Or,  by  mould  and  damp  consumed. 
Thou  to  perish  may'st  be  doom'd. 

But  if  some  collector  find  thee. 
He  will,  as  a  prize,  re-bind  thee  ; 
And  thou  may'st  again  be  seen 
Gayly  drest  in  gold  and  green. 

0th  September,  IS31. 


LINES    WRITTEN    IN    THE    ALBUM    OF 
ROTHA  Q. 

RoTHA,  after  long  delays. 

Since  thy  book  must  cross  the  Raise, 

Down  I  sit  to  turn  a  stave. 

Be  it  gay  or  be  it  grave. 

Wiser  wish  than  what  thy  name 
Prompts  for  thee  I  cannot  frame ; 
Nowhere  find  a  better  theme 
Than  thy  native  namesake  stream. 
Lovelier  river  is  their  none 
Underneath  an  English  sun  ; 
From  its  source  it  issues  bright 
Upon  hoar  Hellvellyn's  height. 
Flowing  where  its  summer  voice 
Makes  the  mountain  herds  rejoice; 
Down  the  dale  it  issues  then  ; 
Not  polluted  there  by  men  ; 
While  its  lucid  waters  take 
Their  pastoral  course  from  lake  to  lake. 
Please  the  eye  in  every  part. 
Lull  the  ear  and  soothe  the  heart. 
Till  into  Windermere  sedate 
They  flow  and  uncontaminate. 

Rolha,  such  from  youth  to  age 
Be  thy  mortal  pilgrimage  ; 
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Thus  in  childhood  blithe  and  free, 
Thus  in  thy  maturity. 
Blest  and  blessing,  may  it  be  ; 
And  a  course  in  welfare  past. 
Thus  serenely  close  at  last. 


IMAGINATION  AND  REALITY. 

The  hill  was  in  the  sunshine  gay  and  green. 

The  vale  below  could  not  be  seen  ; 

A  cloud  hung  over  it, 

A  thin  white  cloud,  that  scarce  was  seen  to  fly. 

So  slowly  did  it  flit ; 

Yet  cloud  methinks  I  err  in  calling  it. 

It  spread  so  evenly  along  the  sky. 

It  gave  the  hills  beyond  a  hue 

So  beautiful  and  blue, 

That  I  stood  loitering  for  the  view : 

Loitering  and  musing  thoughtfully  stood  I, 

For  well  those  hills  I  knew, 

And  many  a  time  had  travelled  them  all  o'er  ; 

Yet  now  such  change  the   hazy  air  had    wrought, 

That  I  could  well  have  thought 

I  never  had  beheld  the  scene  before. 

But  while  I  gazed  the  cloud  was  passing  by  ; 

On  the  slow  air  it  slowly  travell'd  on, 

Eftsoon  and  that  deceitful  haze  was  gone. 

Which  had  beguiled  me  with  its  mockery ; 

And  all  things  seem'd  again  the  things  they  were. 

Alas!  but  then  they  were  not  half  so  fair 

As  I  had  shaped  them  in  the  hazy  air ! 


The  River  God  in  slumber  saw  her  laid. 

He  raised  his  dripping  head 

With  weeds  o'erspread. 
Clad  in  his  watery  robes  apprnach'd  the  maid. 

And  with  cold  kiss,  like  Death, 
Drank  the  rich  perfume  of  the  maiden's  breath. 
The  maiden  felt  that  icy  kiss  ; 

Her  Sims  unclosed,  their  flame 

Full  and  unclouded  on  the  intruder  came. 

Amazed,  the  bold  intruder  felt 

His  frothy  body  melt. 
And  heard  the  radiance  on  his  bosom  hiss  ; 
And  forced  in  blind  confusion  to  retire, 
Leapt  in  the  water  to  escape  the  fire. 

February,  1799. 


MADRIGAL, 

TRANSr.ATED  FROM  LUIS  MARTIN. 

[This  poem  is  selected  for  imblication  from  a  small  volume  of 
Iranslaliong,  because,  having  been  printed  before  in  a  newspaper, 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  who  has  in..!Crtcii  it  in 
the  "  Curiositiea  of  Literature,"  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a 
kind  of  extravagance  characteristic  of  Spanish  poetry.  It  seem- 
ed, therefore,  worth  while  to  place  it  among  the  poems  of  tlie 
Translator.] 

Ox  the  green  margin  of  the  land. 

Where  Guadalhorce  winds  his  way, 

!VIy  Lady  lay. 
With  golden  key  Sleep's  gentle  hand 

Had  closed  her  eyes  so  bright, 

Her  eyes — two  suns  of  light. 

And  bade  his  balmy  dews 

Her  rosy  cheeks  suffuse. 


MOHAMMED ; 

A  FRAGMENT,  WRITTEN  IN  1799. 

CLUAK'n  in  the  garment  of  green,  who  lies  on  the 
bed  of  Mohammed, 

Restless  and  full  of  fear,  yet  semblant  of  one  that 
is  sleeping  1 

Every  sound  of  the  feet  at  his  door  ho  hears,  and 
the  breathing 

Low  of  inaudible  words:  he  knows  their  meaning 
of  murder. 

Knows  what  manner  of  men  await  his  outgoing, 
and  listens 

All  their  tread,  and  their  whisp'ring,  till  even  the 
play  of  his  pulses 

Disturbs  him,  so  deep  his  attention.  The  men  of 
the  Koreish 

Fix  on  the  green-robed  youth  their  eyes  ;  impa- 
tiently watchful 

Wait  they  the  steps  of  his  rising,  the  coming  of 
him  whom  they  hated. 

He  rises  and  makes  himself  pure,  and  turning  to- 
wards the  Caaba, 

Loud  he  repeats  his  prayer:  they  hear,  and,  in  ea- 
gerness trembling. 

Grasp  the  hilts  of  their  swords — their  swords  thai 
are  sworn  to  the  slaughter. 

But  when  the  youth  went  forth,  they  saw,  and  be- 
hold !  it  was  Ali ! 

Steady  the  hero's  face :  it  was  pale,  for  his  life  was 
a  blessing  ; 

It  was  calm,  for  in  death  he  look'd  on  to  the  crown 
of  the  martyr. 

Dark  as  they  were  of  soul,  and  goaded  by  rage  dis- 
appointed. 
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They  shed  not  the  blood  of  the  youth,  but   remeiii- 

ber'd  their  chieftain  his  father, 
Abu   Taleb  the   good,  and  respected  the  virtue  of 

friendship. 

Baffled,  and   full  of  wrath,  through  Mecca  they 

scatter  the  tidings : 
''  He    has  fled,  has  discovered  our  plans,  lias  eluded 

our  vengeance. 
Saw  ye   the  steps  of  his  flight  ?     Where  lurks  he, 

the  lying  blasphemer  ? 
Now  to  the   chase,  to  the  chase  ;    seize  now  the 

bosv  and  the  quiver  ; 
Now  with   the  sword   and   the  spear,  ye   stubborn 

of  Mecca  !  pursue  him  ; 
Seek  him  now  to  the  north  and  the   south,  to  the 

sunset  and  sunrise  ; 
Follow,  follow  the   chosen    one's    flight  !"       They 

rush  from  the  city : 
Over  the  plain  they  pursue  him,  pursue  him  with 

cries  and  with  curses — 
Sounds  that  rung  over  the  plain,  and  rung  in  the 

echoing  mountains  ; 
And  Mecca  received  in  her  streets  the  din   of  their 

clamorous  uproar. 
But  the  voice  of  the   Moslem,  the  silent  prayer  of 

the  faithful. 
Rose  to  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  tears  of  the  heart 

overflowing 
Interceded  for  him  whom  they  loved  and  believed 

his  apostle. 

"  Where  is  the  blasphemous  fled  ? — the  lying  dis- 
turber of  Mecca  ? 

Has  he  journey'd  to  Taycf?     Under  the  shield  of 
his  uncle 

Lurks    he  for  safety  there  ? — or  to   Yathreb,    the 
credulous  city  1 

Or  seeks  he  the  Ethiop's  court,  where  the  earlier 
runaways  shelter?" 

Lashing  their  steeds,  they  pursue  ;  to  the  east   and 
the  dwelling  of  Abbas 

Hasten  the  thirsty  for  blood  ;  to  the  north  they  hur- 
ry, to  Yathreb  ; 

Some   to   the   shore   of  the   sea,  lest  haply  a  bark 
might  await  him. 

And  the  waves  should  became  his  protectors :  im- 
petuously rushing, 

Drive    they   in   fury   along  ;  beneath  the   hoofs  of 
their  horses 

Sparkles  the  rock  of  the  valley,  and  rises  the   dust 
of  the  desert. 
Olhers  the  while,  more  cool  in  wrath,  and  thought- 
ful in-fary. 

Over  the  town  search  sedulous :  they  in    the  Ha- 
shemites*  dwellings 

Seek  for  the  man  proscribed  ;  in   the   dwellings  of 
Hamza  and  Omar, 

All,  Abubeker.  and  Saad,  and  Aba  Obcidah  ; 


All  whom  the  Prophet  loved,  who  believed  in  the 
son  of  Abdallah. 

Every   house    they    search    in    the    populous    city, 
whose  threshold 

Ever  his  feet  had  trod :  thus  vainly  through  Mecca 
they  seek  him  ; 

Then,  unassuaged  of  hate,  of  rancour  and  wrath 
unabated. 

They  to  the  mountains  turn,  to  seek  in   their  dens 
and  retirings 

If  from  the  death  he  lurks :  they  enter  the   cavern 
of  Hira, 

Place  of  his  fasting  and  prayer  ;  the  oaveni  of  Hi- 
ra is  lonely. 

Not  in  the  depth  of  the  cave,  and  not  in  the  moun- 
tain retirings. 

Not  in  their  hollows  and  glens,  can  they  track  the 
steps  of  his  going. 

So  through  the   day  they  sought ;  and  still,  when 
the  sun  was  descending. 

They  were  among  the  hills:   then  faint,  disappoint- 
ed, and  weary. 

Turning  their  faces  homeward,  theyjourney'd  slow- 
ly and  sullen  ' 

Down  their  rough  mountain  path  ;  hut  often  paused, 
and  around  them 

Linger'd  with  prowling  eyes :  a  little  wide  of  their 
pathway, 

Thus  as  they  paused,  they  saw  in  the  side  of  the 
stony  mountain 

A  cave-mouth,  narrow  and  high :  the  hill  had  the 
hue  of  the  evening 

Rich  on  its  rugged  sides,  and  the  chasm  was  dis- 
tinct in  its  blackness. 

Thither  turning,  they  sped  ;  and  one  who  forewent 
his  companions 

Came    to   the   cavern's   month  :    disturb'd   by  the 
noise  of  his  footsteps. 

From  her  nest,  in  the  side  of  the  chasm,  a  pigeon 
afiVighted 

Fled.     The  advancing  pursuers  heard  the  whirr  of 
her  pinions. 

And  he  who  was  first  exclaiin'd,"  There  is  none  in 
the  hole  of  the  mountain  ; 

For  lo  !   a  pigeon  fled  from  her  nest   at  the  sound 
of  my  coining. 

And  the  spider  hath   spread  his  network  over   the 
entrance." 

Then  from  the  cave  he  tum'd. 

Was  thy  spirit  shaken,  Mohammed, 

When  in  the  depth  of  the  rock  thou  heardest   the 
voice  of  the  Koreish? 

He  who  was  with  thee  trembled  ;  the  sweat  on  his 
forehead  was  chilly. 

And  his  eyes  in  alarm  were  tum'd  towards  thee  in 
the  darkness. 

Silent  they  sat  in  the  rock ;  nor  moved  they,  nor 
breathed  they ;  but  listen'd 

Long  to  the  tread  of   the  feet,  that,  fainter  and 
fainter  sounding, 
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',   Died  in  the  distance  now :  yet  still  they  were  si- 


lent, and  listen'd. 
Abubcker  first,  as  his  fear  gave  faith  to  the  echo, 
Fresh  in  his  sense  alarm'd — "  Hark  !  hark  !  I  hear 

them  returning; 
They   are   many,  and   we  but  two  I"  he   whisper'd> 

in  terror. 
'  There   is  a  third  I"  aloud  replied   the  son  of  Ab- 

dallah— "  God  !" 


And  the  figs  wrapt  under  his  robe :  then  told  he 

his  tidings. 
Low  was  his  voice,  for  he  spake   in   tear:  "The 

peril  is  pressing, 
Prophet  of  God,  I  saw  thy  foes  return  in  the  twi- 
light : 
Sullen   they  came  from    their  toil,  and    talk'd   of 

the  search  on  the  morrow. 
The  Idolaters  joy  in  thy  flight,  and  grieve  at  thy 
safety : 

So  the  night  came  on,  and   they  in   the   place   of  God  shall  remember  their  joy,  and   that   grief,  in 
their  refuge  j  the  day  of  his  judgment. 

Silently   sat.      And   now   in   hope    they   listen'd, '  They  shall  feel  in  their  evil  load !    A  price  is  ap- 

awaiting  pointed 

Sound   of  approaching  feet — of  trusted  friend   or   His  who  shall   shed   thy  blood :    but   keep    thou 

disciple,  close  in  the  mountain  ; 

Bringing    tliem    food    and    tidings,   now    that    the    God  will  confound  their  plots." 

darkness  had  settled.  I  He  paused  ;  so  suddenly  checking 

Slow  past  the  expectant  hours:   nearer  the  mouth    Words  on  their  way,  as  one  who  tells  but  half  of 

of  the  cavern  I  his  errand, 

Eagerly  now  they  drew.     The  sound  of  the   wind    Loth   to  utter  the   worse    remainder,  that  yet  must 


that  was  passing 

Took  from  their  hope  its  tone  ;  and  now  in  its  dis- 
tant murmurs 

They  heard  the  tread  of  feet ;  and  now  despair- 
ingly argued 


be  utter'd. 
Sure  if  Mohammed  had  seen  his  eye,  he  had  read 

in  its  trouble 
Tidings  of  evil  to  come.     At  length  to  the   son  of 

Abdallah, 


Danger  was  yet  abroad,  and  none  could  venture    Telling  his  tale  of  woe,  spake  All  the  tirst  of  be- 

towards  them.  ]  lievers : 

Midnight  came  ;  and  a  step  was  heard — distinctly   "  Prophet,  there  is  grief  in  thy  dwelling :  Cadijah 


they  heard  it : 
Heavier  it  comes, — and  now  in  the  rock — and  a 

voice — it  is  Ali. 
He  in  the  cave  laid  down  the  water-skin  that  he 

carried, 


in  sickness 

Lies  on  her  bed  of  pain :  for  death  she  is  strick- 
en, I  fear  me." 

Mohammed  heard  ;  aud  he  bow'd  his  head,  and 
groan'd  for  his  exile. 


THE    END. 


f 


